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FIBST  EEPOBT 


OF  THE 

EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  CHARLES  STEWART,  MARQUESS  OF 
LONDONDERRY, 


LORD  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  AND  GENERAL  GOVERNOR  OF  IRELAND. 


May  it  please  Youe  Excellency, 

We,  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland) 
Act,  1SS5,  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  your  Excellency  the  following  Report  of  our 
proceedings  during  the  first  year  in  which  the  Act  has  been  in  operation. 

The  Act  was  passed  on  August  14,  1885,  and  came  into  operation  on  October  1, 
following. 

By  warrant,  dated  September  25,  1885,  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon, 
then  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  pleased  to  appoint  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland;  Anthony  Traill,  Esquire,  m.d.,  ll.d.. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  and  the  Rev.  James  Brown  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Professor 
of  Logic,  Magee  College,  Londonderry,  to  be  Assistant  Commissioners  under  the  Act. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  Judicial  Commissioners  proceeded  to 
appoint  the  staff  and  organize  the  work  of  the  office  which  was  established  at  23,  Lassau- 
street,  Dublin.  The  following  appointments  were  made : — Secretary, — William  Edward 
Ellis  Esq  ll  b.,  Barrister-at-law ; Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary ,— N.  D.  Murphy, 
Junr.,  Esq.,  b.a.,  Barrister-at-law;  Clerk,— Leslie  J.  Gill,  Esq.;  Messenger  and  Copyist,— 
Charles  M'Mahon  ; House  Keeper, — Mary  A.  M‘Mahon. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  full  Commission  was  held  on  October  9,  1885.  The 
annexed  abstract  of  our  minutes'*  contains  a summary  of  our  proceedings  during  the 
year. 


Before  preparing  a draft  scheme  for  the  future  management  of  any  endowment,  we 
‘were  required  to  take  into  consideration  any  draft  scheme  which  might  be  lodged 
by  the  existing  governing  body.  The  statute  allowed  two  months  from  October  1, 
1885,  for  sending'  in  notices,  and  a further  period  of  two  months  for  lodging  draft 
schemes  after  notice.  Advertisements  were  published  and  circulars  were  sent  to  the 
governing  bodies  of  all  endowments  which  appeared  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  ot  our 
Commission,  calling  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  indicating  the  course 
which  we  proposed  to  follow  in  dealing  with  draft  schemes  lodged  with  us  Seventy- 
notices  bf  intention  to  submit  draft  schemes  were  lodged  with  respect  to  endow- 


thri 


ments  representing  an  estimated  annual  revenue  of  nearly  £45,000,  and  thnty-two 
draft  schemes  we?e  subsequently  lodged.  A large  number  of  the  governing  bodies 
contended  that  their  endowments  were  exempt  from  our  jurisdiction  under  the  seventh 
section  of  the  Act,  and  the  notices  lodged  by  them  were  therefore  provisional.  Tile  ioi- 
lowing  is  a list  of  these  notices  and  draft  schemes ; 


* Infra  pp.  xi  to  lxxx. 
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Notices  and  Draft  Schemes  lodged  under  Section  20. 

P.  indicates  that  the  notice  lodged  was  provisional.  “ D.S."  indicates  that  a Draft  Scheme  was 
duly  lodged. 


Commissioners  of  Edui 
Royal  Schools,  . 
Diocesan  Schools, 
Grammar  Schools, 
.Private  Schools,  . 
Knight’s  Charity, 


Alexandra  College,  . 

Alexandra  School, 

Castleconncr  and  Kilglass  Schools, 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  . 
Claremont  Institution, 

Craigs  Paroohial  School,  . . 

Incorporated  Society, 

St.  Mary’s  Parochial  School, 
Dromaloor  National  School, 
Belturbet  Girls’  School,  . 

Rev.  A.  M‘Crcight’8  Endowment, 
Coolock  Parochial  School, . 

Church  of  Ireland  Training  College, 
Kildare-place  Society, 

Hibernian  Marine  Society, 

Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School, 
Newport  Parochial  School, 

Tullyvin  and  Benbawn  School,  . 

St.  Columba's  College,  Rathfarnhnm, 
Friends’  School,  Mountmellick, 
Gwyn’s  Charity,  Londonderry,  . 
Dove’s  Charity, 


Crilly  School,  Aghaloo, 

Drelincourt  Schools,  Armagh, 

Mall  Schools,  Armagh 

Ulster  Society  for  Deaf  & Dumb  & Blind, 
Unitarian  Schools,  Stephen’s-green, 
Katbmines  Township  Schools,  . 

Kilskeery  School, 

Prior  Endowed  School,  Diltord, 

Blackrock  School,  Lifford,  . 

Hansard  Endowed  School,  Lifford, 
Robertson's  Schools,  . 

Carrowbeg  National  School, 

Ballinderry  National  School,  . 

Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

Ralph  Macklin  Schools, 

St.  Mary's,  Shnndon,  Cork, 

Dick  Charity  School,  Raheny,  . 
Tliomastown  Parochial  School, . 

Greencoat  Hospital,  Cork, 

Bishop  Foy’s  Bequest,  Apprenticeships, 
Bishop  Foy’s  Foundation,  . 

Roxboro’  Free  School, 

Endowed  School,  Youghal, 

Grammar  School,  Bandon, 

Endowed  School,  Lismore, 

Stanhope-street  National  School,  Belfast, 

Ahern  Schools 

St.  Mary's  Parochial  School,  Athlone, 
Neary  Mahon  Trust  (St.  Patrick’s  Deanety), 
Midleton  College,  ... 

St.  Miohan’s  Parochial  School,  . 

Bishop  Crowe’s  School,  Cloyne, 

Wray  School,  Dublin, 

St.  Peter’s  Parochial  School,  . 

Mercer's  School,  Castleknock,  . 

Derrylane  School, 

Laurel  Hill  School,  Coleraine,  . 

Pleasants’  Asylum,  . 

Total  annual  Income, 


Building  only, 
*,703  17  0 
129  10  0 
Building  only, 


Not  stated, 
Building  only, 
1,4G5  1C  3 


1,664  11 
399  16  10 
Building  only, 
Not  stated, 


1,422  4 0 
Building  only, 
27  13  10 
27  13  10 
30  0 0 
100  0 0 
Building  only, 


Various, 
Various, 
Various, 
Various, 
Dublin  City, 

Dublin  City, 
Dublin  City, 

Various, 
Dublin, . 
Antrim  . 
Various, 
Dublin  City, 
Cavan,  . 
Cavan,  . 

Dublin, . 
Dublin  City, 
Dublin  City, 
Dublin  City, 
Dublin  City, 
Mayo,  . 

Dublin, '. 
Queen's, 
Londonderry, 
Dublin  City, 
Donegal, 
Cork,  . 
Londonderry, 
Dublin, . 
Cnrlow, . 
Donegal, 

Armagh, 
Armagh, 
Belfast,  . 
Dublin  City, 
Dublin, . 
Tyrone,  . 
Donegal, 
Donegal, 
Donegal, 
Donegal, 
Donegal, 
Antrim,. 
Cork,  . 
Dublin  City, 
Cork,  . 
Dublin, . 
Kilkenny, 
Cork, 

Waterford, 

Waterford, 

Limerick, 

Cork,  . 

Cork,  . 

Waterford, 

Antrim, 

Cork,  . 
Westmeath, 
Dublin  City, 
Cork,  . 
Dublin  City, 
Cork,  . 
Dublin  City, 
Dublin  City, 
Dublin, . 

Cavan,  . 
Londonderry, 
Dublin  City, 


“•M 

D.S.  1 


Inquiries  pending. 


Port  exempt.  Inquiry  pending. 
Notice  withdrawn. 

Inquiry  pending. 


Do. 


Not  exempt, 
do. 


Part  exempt.  Proceedings  stayed. 
Claim  withdrawn.  Scheme  in  preparation. 
Not  exempt.  Inquiry  pending. 

Soheme  published. 

Inquiry  pending.  Not  exempt. 


Do., 

Do. 

Do. 


Claim  withdrawn. 


Not  exempt. 

Not  oxempt.  Inquiry  pending. 

Exempt.  Consent  Scheme  pending. 
Inquiry  pending. 

Inquiry  pending. 

Joint  Soheme.  Not  exempt.  Scheme  in 
preparation. 

Not  exempt.  Scheme  submitted  to  Lord 
Lieutenant. 


* Included  in  Schools  under  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 
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It  waa  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  hear  and  adjudicate  upon  the  claims  of  ex- 
emPt“5:  ihf3e  claims  were  made  on  behalf  of  many  large  and  important  endowments 
and  difficult  legal  questions  were  involved  : accordingly  sittings  of  the  full  Commis- 
sion commencing  on  Decemte^  15, 1885,  were  held,  at  which  the  question  of  exemption 
was  disposed  of  in  the  following  cases : — 


The  Queen’s  Colleges ; 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools ; 

Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland  • 
Hibernian  Marine  Society,  Dublin; 

Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Kildare-place,  Dublin ; 

Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  ; 

Alexandra  College  and  School,  Dublin ; 

Claremont  National  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Poor  of  Ireland  • 
Dublin  Unitarian  Schools,  St.  Stephen’s-green,  Dublin  ; 

Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School,  Dublin ; 

Pleasants’  Asylum,  Dublin; 

Mercer’s  School,  Castleknock  ; 

Knight’s  Charity,  Dublin  ; 

Kalph  Macklin  Schools,  Dublin. 

Love’s  Charity,  Dublin. 

Neary  Mahon  Trust,  Dublin  (St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  Deanery  School). 

St.  Peter’s  Parochial  School,  Dublin. 

Wray  School  (St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Infant  School),  Dublin. 

Finglas  Parochial  School,  County  Dublin. 

Coolock  Parochial  School,  County  Dublin. 


The  investigation  of  these  cases  involved  the  consideration  of  questions  raised  with 
respect  to  other  endowments  throughout  the  country,  on  behalf  of  which  exemption  was 
claimed,  and  enabled  us  to  deal  with  many  similar  cases  by  correspondence. 

Since  these  cases  were  decided,  several  governing  bodies  who  had  established  or  might 
have  claimed  exemption  have  intimated  to  us  their  consent  that  their  endowments  should 
be  dealt  with  under  the  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  incorporation  or  improved 
powers  of  management  through  schemes  to  be  settled  by  us. 


The  period  of  four  months  allowed  for  the  lodgment  of  draft  schemes  having  elapsed, 
we  commenced,  on  March  1,  1886,  our  public  inquiries  preliminary  to  the  preparation 
of  draft  schemes  under  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  Act.  Since  that  date  wo  have  held 
the  following  inquiries  : — 


List  of  Public  Sittings  for  Preliminary  Inquiries. 


Monday,  March  1,  1886,  and  Wednesday,  March  Zrd, 
1886. 

1.  Commissioners  of  Education : — 

Altering  their  constitution  and  reorganizing 
Royal  and  Diocesan  Schools. 

2.  Commissioners  of  Education — 

Grammar  Schools  of  private  foundation. 

3.  Commissioners  of  Education — 

Primary  Schools. 


Monday , March  15,  1886 

7.  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  1 Joint 

8.  Kildare-place  Society,  j Scheme. 

9.  Claremont  National  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 

Dumb. 

Tuesday,  March  16,  1886. 

10.  Royal  Irish.  Academy  of  Music, 

11.  Coulson  Bequest. 


Thursday,  March  4,  1886. 

(At  Swords  Borough  Schools). 

4.  Swords  Borough  Schools. 

Friday,  March  5,  1886. 
Commissioners  of  Education — (Adjourned 
Sitting). 

Monday,  March  8,  1886. 

5.  Incorporated  Society. 

Tlivrtday,  March  11,  1886. 

6 Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 


Wednesday , March  17,  1886. 


12.  Alexandra  College, ) 

13.  Alexandra  School,  J 


Joint  Scheme. 


Thursday,  March  18, 1886. 

U.  a Pete's  School,  j J0fatacliem<,. 

16.  Wray  School,  ) 

16.  Ralph  Macldin  Schools. 

Friday,  March  19,  1886. 

17.  Love’s  Charity. 

18.  Knight’s  School. 
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Monday,  March.  22,  1886. 

19.  Hibernian  Marine  Society. 

Tuesday,  March  23,  1886. 

20.  Drummond  Institution,  Chapelizod. 

Wednesday,  March  24,  1886. 

21.  Morgan’s  School,  Castleknock. 

22.  Mercer’s  School,  Castleknock. 

Thursday,  March  25,  1886. 

23.  Unitarian  Schools,  Stepken’s-green,  Dublin. 

Friday,  March  26,  1886. 

4.  Swords  Borough  Schools  (adjourned  sitting). 
Monday,  April  12,  1886. 

24.  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School. 

25.  Merchant  Tailors’  Endowed  School. 

26.  Methodist  Female  Orphan  School. 

27.  Female  Orphan  House,  North  Circular-road. 

28.  Bethesda  Female  Orphan  House. 

Tuesday , April  13,  1886. 

29.  Castleknock  Parochial  Schools. 

SO.  Coolock  Parochial  School. 

31.  Raheny  Parochial  School. 


Wednesday,  April  14, 1886. 

12.  Alexandra  College,  ) T . , „ , 

13.  Alexandra  School,^ 

(Adjourned  sitting  to  hear  representatives  of 
Schoolmistresses’  Association). 


Monday,  May  10,  1886. 

82.  National  Schools,  Lower  Dominick-street. 

83.  St.  Mary’s  Parochial  Schools,  Lower  Dominick- 

street. 

34.  St.  Saviour’s  Orphanage,  Great  Denmark-street. 


Tuesday,  May  11,  18S6. 

35.  St.  Bride’s  Parochial  National  Schools,  Bride- 

street. 

36.  United  Parochial  Schools  of  St.  Audoen,  St. 

Nicholas  ‘Within,  and  St.  Michael,  St.  John, 
and  St.  Werburgh,  Fisbamble-street. 

37.  Parochial  Schools  of  St.  Nicholas  Without,  and 

St.  Luke,  New-street. 

38.  Queen’s  Institute,  Dublin. 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1886. 

39.  Wesley  College,  Stephen’s-green,  Dublin. 

40.  St.  Thomas’s  Parochial  Schools. 

41.  St.  James’s  Parochial  Schools,  James’s-street. 

42.  St.  Paul’s  Parochial  Schools,  North  King-street. 

43.  St.  George’s  Parochial  Schools,  North  Portland- 

street. 


Thursday,  May  13, 1886. 

36.  United  Parochial  Schools  (adjourned  sitting) 

40.  St.  Thomas’s  Parochial  Schools  (adj  oumed  sitting) 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1886. 

40.  St.  Thomas’s  Parochial  Schools  (adj  oumed  sitting) 
32.  National  Schools,  Lower  Dominick-street  (ad- 
journed sitting). 

Wednesday,  May  19,  1886,  and  following  day. 

6.  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

5.  Incorporated  Society. 

(Special  sittings  to  hear  representatives  of 
Religious  Denominations). 

Friday,  June  4,  1886. 

44.  Mary’s-abbey  Girls’  School,  and  Meeting-house- 

lane  Presbyterian  Boys’  School,  Capel-street. 

45.  St.  Catherine’s  National  Schools,  Meath-street. 

46.  St.  Catherine’s  Parochial  Schools,  Thomas-court. 

Monday , June  7,  1886. 

47.  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  Grammar  School. 

48.  Infant  School,  Trinity -place. 

49.  St.  Andrew’s  Parocldal  Schools,  Wicklow-street. 

50.  St.  Ann’s  Parochial  Schools. 

51.  St.  Michan’s  National  Schools,  Anne-street. 

52.  St.  Michan’s  Parochial  Schools. 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1886. 

40.  St.  Thomas’s  Parochial,  otherwise  Gloucester- 

street,  Sunday  and  daily  Schools,  otherwise 
Lady  Harberton’s  School. 

53.  St.  Thomas’s  Orphanage,  Lower  Gloucester-st. 

54.  Christian  Brothers’  Schools,  Basin-lane,  Upper 

James’s-streot. 

55.  Gii-ls’  National  School,  Basin-lane,  Upper  James’s 

street. 

56.  St.  Brigid’s  Catholic  Ragged  School,  Park-street, 

West. 

57.  SS.  Michael  and  John’s  National  Schools,  Essex- 

street. 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1886. 

68.  Phibsborough  Sunday  and  daily  Schools,  Bla 
quiere  Bridge. 

59.  Almshouses,  Girls’,  Great  Britain-street. 

60.  St.  Mark's  Parochial  Schools,  Westland-row 

Wednesday,  August  11,  1886. 

(Adjourned  cases  for  judgment.) 

35.  St.  Bride’s  Parochial  National  Schools,  Bride-street. 
37.  Parochial  Schools  of  St.  Nicholas  Without,  and 
St.  Luke,  New-street. 

41.  St.  James’s  Parochial  Schools,  James’s-street. 

46.  St.  Catherine’s  Parochial  Schools,  Thomas-court. 
49.  St.  Andrew's  Parochial  Schools,  Wicklow-street. 
52.  St.  Michan’s  Parochial  Schools. 


Public  notice  was  given  of  all  these  sittings,  which  were  attended  by  the  governing 
bodies  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  endowments. 

Special  sittings  were  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the  ckima  of  the  various 
religious  denominations  at  which  they  were  represented  by  counsel  and  witnesses. 

Representatives  of  the  Schoolmistresses’  Associations  of  Ireland  also  attended  at  a 
special  sitting,  to  urge  that  the  benefit  of  endowments  subject,  to  our  jurisdiction  should 
be  extended  to  girls  under  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  Act,  which  provides  that  in  framing 
schemes  provision  shall  be  made,  as  far  as  can  be  equitably  arranged  and  as  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  locality  require,  for  extending  to  both  sexes  the  benefit  of 
endowments.  Important  evidence  was  given  by  witnesses  on  behalf  of  these  associa- 
IrelaniT  t0  ^ PreSeIlt  “eed  and  existmg  provision  for  female  education  throughout 

The  he  port  of  the  evidence  taken  at  our  public  sittings  is  given  in  Appendix  A ;* 
and  Appendix  Bf  contains  copies  of  the  more  important  documents  which  were  given  in 
evidence,  or  which  appeared  upon  our  minutes.  6 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  visited  such  schools  iu  Dublin  audits  neighbourhood 
as  it  was  thought  necessary  to  inspect.  ° 


* Appendix  A.,  Ctad  Evidence,  infra  pp.  1 to  388.  t Appendix  B,  Documents,  infra  pp.  388  to  487. 
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Having  completed  our  preliminary  inquiries  in  the  cases  of  the  following  endowments, 
we  published  draft  schemes  for  their  future  government  and  management: — ' 

First  published  June  15,  1886  : — 

No.  1.  “The  School  at  Swords,  County  of  Dublin."  (Swords  Borough  School.) 
No.  2.  “ The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,”  and 
“ The  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,”  both  of  Kildare-place,  in 
the  City  of  Dublin. 

First  'published  June  26,  1886  : — 

No.  3.  “Morgan’s  School,"  and  “ Mercer’s  School,”  both  situate  at  Castleknock, 
in  the  County  of  Dublin.  . 

First  published  August  21,  1886  : — 

No.  4.  “ The  Methodist  Female  Orphan  School,”  in  the  City  of  Dublin. 

No.  5.  “The  Parochial  School  of  Raheny,”  and  “The  Parochial  School  of 
Coolock,”  both  in  the  County  of  Dublin. 

Appendix  C*  contains  copies  of  these  draft  schemes  as  first  published. 

The  twenty-second  section  of  the  Act  provides  that  during  two  months  after  the  first 
publication  of  each  draft  scheme,  we  shall  receive  objections  thereto  and  amendments  pro- 
posed thereon.  To  the  schemes  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 we  received  the  following  objections 
from  bodies  and  persons  interested  : — 

No.  1.  The  School  at  Swords  : — 

1.  “ The  Governors  of  the  School  at  Swords  ;” 

2.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  ; 

3.  The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests ; 

4.  The  Local  Government  Board,  Ireland  ; 

5.  “The  Standing  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland” ; 

6.  “The  Yestry  of  Swords  Parish”; 

7.  R.  W.  Griffin,  Esq.,  ll.d.  ; 

8.  F.  J.  Davys,  Esq.,  m.d. 

No.  2.  The  Training  College  : — 

1.  The  Joint  Committee  of  the  existing  Governing  Bodies  ; 

2.  The  “ Acting  Committee  ” of  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of 

the  Poor  of  Ireland  ; 

3.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education; 

4.  The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  ; 

5.  The  Local  Government  Board,  Ireland ; 

6.  The  Right  Hon.  R R.  Warren,  ll.d.  ; 

7.  John  H.  Nunn,  Esq. ; 

8.  “ The  Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland”; 

9.  C.  H.  Keene,  Esq. 

No.  8.  Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools  : — 

1.  The  Existing  Trustees  of  Mercer’s  School ; 

2.  The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests ; 

3.  The  Local  Government  Board,  Ireland  ; 

4.  “The  Standing  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland” ; 

5.  The  Incumbents  of  the  Parishes  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Bridget,  St.  Luke,  and 

St.  Nicholas  Without; 

6.  Rev.  Canon  Sadleir,  d.d.,  Rector  of  Castleknock  ; 

7.  Rev.  Canon  Jellett,  ll.d.  ; 

8.  Miss  Curtis  and  Mrs.  Semple. 


A further  public  inquiry  under  the  twenty-second  section  of  the  Act  was  held  as 
regards  each  of  the  first  two  draft  schemes,  and  the  J udicial  Commissioners,  after  con- 
ference with  the  Assistant  Commissioners  and  full  consideration  of  all  the  objections  . 
and  amendments  furnished  in  the  three  cases,  completed  Schemes,  for  the  future 
management  of  the  Schools  at  Swords,  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  and 
Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools,  which  on  September  30,  1886,  were  duly  signed  and 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in ' Council.  These  Schemes  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  D.f 

• Appendix  C.,  Draft  Schemes,  infra,  pp.  488  to  515. 
f Appendix  D.,  Schemes  submitted  to  Lord  Lieutenant,  infra , pp.  51b  to  0.54. 
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During  the  current  month  of  October  we  propose  to  hold  a series  of  local  inquiries 
in  the  province  of  Ulster,  where  the  most  important  Royal  schools  are  situated.  We 
hope  at  the  same  time  to  investigate  the  principal  endowments  of  private  origin  in  that 
province,  to  inspect  the  schools,  and  to  consider  the  personal  and  local  claims  upon  the 
endowments. 


• The  number  of  meetings  which  we  have  held  during  the  year  for  the  transaction  of 
the  business  of  the  Commission  has  been  as  follows  : — 

79  Meetings  of  the  full  Commission. 

24  Meetings  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners. 

21  Meetings  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 


Total,  124  Meetings. 

We  have  also  individually  taken  part  in  the  drafting  of  Schemes,  and  have  attended 
at  the  Office  of  the  Commission  for  the  transaction  of  routine  business. 


Under  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  Act,  we  are  obliged,  in  the  settlement  of  schemes 
for  the  future  management  of  endowments,  to  provide  for  inspection  and  for  the  audit  of 
accounts.  In  carrying  out  this  provision  we  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  take 
advantage  of  the  services  of  two  public  Boards  already  in  existence,  both  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  Act,  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests.  When  the  first  draft  schemes  were  completed  we  invited  the 
attention  of  these  Boards  to  those  portions  of  the  schemes  in  which  we  proposed  to 
require  their  co-0peration.  The  correspondence  given  in  Appendix  B*  followed,  from 
which  rt  would  appear  that  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
nnd  it  difficult  to  undertake  any  substantial  amount  of  work  connected  with  the 
management  or  control  of  educational  endowments,  and  that  provision  must  be  made 
ior  the  cost  of  audit  where  undertaken  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 


In  conclusion,  we  deem  it  right  to  state  that,  although  the  endowments  coming  within 
the  scope  of  our  Commission  may  seem  large  in  the  aggregate,  we  are  satisfied  from  the 
inquiries  we  have  already  held  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  endowments, 
including  some  of  the  most  valuable,  are  of  private  origin  and  are  limited  by  the 
intentions  of  the  founders  to  particular  classes  of  the  population.  These  intentions  we 
are  bound  under  the  Act  to  observe  : we  have  therefore  reason  to  fear  that  expectations 
generally  raised  will  be  m great  measure  disappointed,  and  that  the  provision  for  in- 
termediate education  m Ireland  will  remain  very  imperfect,  unless  additional  funds 
are  provided  to  supplement  the  endowments  already  existing.  The  necessity  for  such 
f +?e  fi  jeentl1  section  of  the  Act,  which  provides  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  benefits  of  the  endowments  to  both  sexes.  So  far  as  our  inquiries  have 

Sytn  Se  e“  “ aTailaUe  &r  Wle  e<Wion  “ Mand  *>  * 


All  which  we  have  the  honour  to  submit  for  vour  Excellency’s 
Report  in  the  premises.  J 


consideration  as  our 


Witness  our  hands  this  Twentieth  day  of  October, 


1886. 


GEEALD  F1TZGIBBON. 
JOHN  NAISH. 


GEEALD  MOLLOY. 

JAMES  B.  DOUGHEETY. 

IJPgn  *°re g“ng  Eeport  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  I am  not  responsible 

Wm.  Edwabd  Ellis,  Secretory.  ANTHONY  TRAILL 


* Appendix  B No.  IV.,  infra pp.  39f  to  3S6. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS. 


PAET  I. 


SUMMARY  OF  MEETINGS  AND  ATTENDANCES, 


(A.)  Table  showing  the  Meetings  held  during  the  Year. 


MlETINGa  HELD  BY 

Number 

of  Meetings  held. 

Nnmber 

of  these  Meetings 
which  were 
Public  Inquiries. 

| Number  of 

stated  Attendances 
of  full  Commission. 

The  full  Commission,  ..... 

79 

27 

7 

The  Judicial  Commissioners,  .... 

24 

- 

- 

The  Assistant  Commissioners,  .... 

21 

9 

- 

Total, 

124 

36 

7 

(B.)  Table  showing  the  Attendances  of  the  Commissioners  at  the  Meetings  during  the  Year. 


Full  Commission. 

Judicial 

Assistant 

Names  of  Comkissiombs. 

Meetings. 

Stated 

Attendances,  i 

Commissioners' 

Meetings 

Commissioners' 

Meetings. 

Judicial  Commissioners: 
Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, 

75 

6 

24 



105 

Eight  Hon.  J.  Naish,  .... 

48 

4 

24 

- 

76 

Assistant  Commissioners  : 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  .... 

69 

6 

— 

21 

96 

Dr.  Traill,  . . 

70 

6 

- 

21 

97 

Professor  Dougherty,  . . • 

73 

2 

— 

21 

96 
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PAET  II. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  FULL  COMMISSION. 


October  9,  1885. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 


It  was  resolved : — 

1.  That  the  Commission  will  proceed  to  deal,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  endowments  under  the 
control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  taking  first  in  order  those  of  public  origin.  The  preliminary 
stages  of  the  inquiries  into  other  endowments  will  be  taken  up  as  the  business  of  the  Commission  advances. 

2.  That  the  Commission  will,  as  far  as  possible,  investigate  consecutively  the  cases  of  all  endowments 
belonging  to  the  same  locality,  beginning  with  the  City  and  the  County  of  Dublin,  and  will,  whenever  local 
interests  appear  to  require  ii,  hold  a public  inquiry  in  the  locality  before  preparing  the  draft  of  the  scheme. 

3.  That,  before  finally  adopting  any  draft  scheme,  the  Commission  will  consider  the  cases  of  all 
endowments  with  which  it  may  appear  desirable  to  deal  conjointly,  and  will  afford  full  opportunity  to  all 
bodies  and  persons  interested  to  appear  and  submit  their  views.  “ 

4.  That  the  Commission  will  take  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  some  cases  of  a typical  character 
■at  an  early  scage  of  their  proceedings. 

5.  That,  as  a period  of  two  months  from  the  1st  October  is  allowed  to  governing  bodies  for  giving 
notice  of  their  intention  to  lodge  draft  schemes,  the  Commission  will  not  during  that  period  hold  any 
public  inquiry,  but  will  communicate  with  the  governing  bodies  so  as  to  collect  such  information  as  may 
be  necessary  tor  their  subsequent  proceedings.  During  this  period  the  Commission  will  be  prepared  also 
to  receive  in  writing  the  views  of  any  bodies  or  parties  interested. 


The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  informing  them  of  the 
rs  o hese  resolutions,  and  asking  them  to  enable  the  Commission  to  bring  down  the  informa- 
tion  contained  m the  Report  of  1880  to  the  present  time,  and,  with  this  object,  to  allow  the  Secretary 
record^^  Secretary  of  this  Commission  to  attend  at  their  Office,  and  take  extracts  from  their 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  to  section  9 of  the  Act,  and  to  request  them  to  inform  this  Commission  of  any 
endowments  which  it  may  appear  desirable  to  bring  within  that  section  ; also  to  ask  for  any  infor- 
mation they  can  give  as  to  endowments*  not  mentioned  in  the  1880  Report  coining  -within  the 
S' V?  a™  Commission  especially  those  coming  within  the  terms  of  section  10,  and  ae  to 
e^°’™e"ts  subsequent  in  date  to  that  Commissiob,  and,  with  this  object,  to  ask  them 
°f  this  * attend  at  their  Office  to 

Pu^lic  MeetinS  of  Inhabitants  of 

Kaphoe,  asking  to  be  allowed  to  submit  a draft  scheme  fur -Raphoe  Royal  School.  . 

section' b,?djef-  T the  only  Parties  entitled  to  lodge  draft  schemes  under 
section  20.  His  attention  to  he  called  to  the  second  of  the  abotfe  res'olutionl. 

? ^ad/r0“  J:  M- yeir.  Esq.,  Head  Master,  Kilkenny  College,  applying  for  a 
form  of  notice  of  intention  to  submit  a draft  scheme.  [Same  reply  as  J.  H.  Smith!  EsqJ  7 " 

in ^ COmPlaMn*  »f  *>“  *"•*“*  “■ 

To  be  informed  that  the  case  of  Portora  will  be  inquired  into  in  due  course. 

o'lckSr&ftL^Sri-l"  Vtltl4ratten?anl!6.1‘  the  offloe  da%  further  order,  at  twelve 
tofomi  a quo?Jm  transactl011  of  f^mal  routine  or  necessary  business  as  might  arise.  Two 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 


Wto.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


October  16,  1885. 


* Appendix  B.,  No.  III.,  pp.  392,  393. 
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October  12, 1885. 

Stated  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill. 

Form  of  Rental  and  Form  of  Schedule  of  Invested  Funds  to  be  filled  up  by  Governing  Bodies 
approved  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

October  16,  1885. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


October  15,  1885 

Stated  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Doughertt. 

Letters  read — 

Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (October  13) ; 

Rev.  W.  Hutch,  d.d.,  St.  Colman’s  College,  Fermoy  (October  14) ; 

W.  M.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Architect  to  Commissioners  of  Education  (October  12; ; 

to  be  brought  before  the  Commission  at  their  next  meeting. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

October  16,  1885. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


October  16,  1885. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  and  of  the  two  subsequent  attendances  read  and  confirmed. 

It  was  resolved : — 

1.  That  with  respect  to  the  endowments  of  public  origin  available  for  intermediate  education,  an 
opportunity  be  afforded  to  the  representatives  of  the  several  religious  denominations  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  and  present  their  views  as  regards— 

(a.)  Thoir  claims  upon  the  endowments  in  question  ; . , , .. 

(6.)  The  manner  in  which  these  endowments  may  be  best  applied  in  the  interests  of  education. 

2.  That  this  opportunity  in  the  first  instance,  be  afforded  on  the  occasion  of  the  inquiry  into  the  Royal 
Schools. 

3 That  it  is  desirable,  as  a general  rule,  to  apply  endowments  to  the  support  of  schools  already 
existing  and  successful  rather  tSm  to  the  establishment  of  new  inshtetions.  The 
however,  consider  the  claims  of  any  localities  in  which  it  may  appear  that  education  is  not  adequately 
provided  for.  . , , ,.  , , 

4.  That  in  order  to  collect  the  information  required  to  enable  the  Commission  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  the  endowments  applicable  to  intermediate  education  » "f1",  Jj",  "£L 
school  in  Ireland  asking  for  a return  showing  the  extent  and  character  of  the  education  supp  . 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  submit  for  approval,  at  the  next  meeting,  a draft  circular  to 
intermediate  schools  in  Ireland  to  be  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  fourth  of  these  resolutions. 

Letter  (October  IS)  read  from  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

Letter  (October  14)  read  from  Bev.  W.  Hutch,  D.D„  President,  St.  Colman's  College,  Bermoy,  asking- 
(1.)  Can  his  College  obtain  a share  of  the  endowments. 

(2.)  What  steps  he  should  take  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Commission. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commission  is  not  yet  in  a position  to  give  a definite  answer  to  his 
questions,  bit  they  refer  him  to  the  above  resolutions  as  indicating  the  course  they  will  pursue  m 
the  matters  before  them. 


Letter  (October  12)  read  from  W.  M.  Mitchell  Esq.,.  Architect  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  offering  the  Commission  any  information  he  can  give  them. 

To  be  informed  that  if  occasion  requires  it  the  Commissioners  will  communicate  with  him. 


The  Commission  adjourned.  j0HN  jq-AISH 

October  17, 1885. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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October  17,  1885. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  J ustice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a draft  circular  to  be  issued  pursuant  to  the  4th  of  the  resolutions 
of  October  16,  which  was  considered  and  amended. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  copies  of  the  circular,  when  finally  settled,  to  all  schools  of 
the  class  qualified  to  receive  results  fees  from  the  Intermediate  Education  Board.  °* 

of^ttae^onSO?  Iead  R ^an  Charter  School,  asking  for  form 

SeSon' B°Veming  b0die3  ““  tbe  only  Partics  cntitled  “>  Mjo  draft  schemes  under 

end^US  statS.  fr°m  **  W‘  Steele'  “•  ^ **»>  ^ Royal  School, 

rectSrt' dm  “atotitm  ‘ Whm  ““  °f  P°rt°ra  Sch°o1  c0“cs  beforo  the  Commission  his  letter  will 
The  Commission  adjourned, 

John  Naish. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  0otober  26'  1885 


October  26,  1885. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-streot,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy  Dr  Trattt 
Professor  Dougherty.  j * L> 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Circular  to  Intermediate  schools  was  further  considered,  and  amended 

Slg^ab;L2SStar^m  W-  A-  Shek,6‘“’  Haad  w™  Grange  School, 

“rtfm  to  fcZTu’Jd  it  “ *°  “d™e  “ *°  «<•  effect  of  the  Act 

Letter  (October  26)  read  from  Viscount  De  Vesci,  as  to  Ballyroan  Endowed  School 

20  of  the^ct^^u^it^^t^cifemes^tha^due^otic^of1'?!!^  «*“-  entitlad  Section 

endowment  will  he  given,  and  any  person  interested  mav  •innelr'1^,1?  “ reference  “uy  particular 
if  Lord  De  Vesci  will  furnish  an  address  at  which  La  i ’ Pres®nt  ^1S  views.  Also  that 

inquiry  will  be  sent  to  him  direct.  ™ h be  communicated  with,  notice  of  the 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

November  2,  1885. 


October  27,  1885. 

Stated  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
m . Presei1*  :-El!T-  Dr-  M°“°v.  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty 

LetlTio^b  ° lte  8“h00lS  ™ furaer  roMidered  and  amended. 

aU  “H*.  ®-  obtainin 

mission.  “elr  omee  t0  tie  Secretaiy  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  this  Com 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

November  2, 1885. 


October  29,  1885. 

Stated  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

The  Vice,  l * T fresent  :_Lord  JuBtice  fnza“«w.  ■Rev-  Dr.  Molloy. 
have  same  msimd^Li^directed'on8 October  17^ 1885^  aWroved'  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 

•See  Appendis  B.  No. .11.  Co.),  and  IX,  Cb.), 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

November  2, 


pp.  390,  391. 


1885. 
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November)'  2,  1885. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  then-  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting,  and  of  the  two  subsequent  stated  attendances,  read  and  confirmed. 

Notices  of  intention  to  submit  a draft  scheme  under  section  20  of  the  Act  were  read  from  the 
governing  bodies  of  King’s  Hospital,  Dublin,  and  Swords  Borough  Schools. 

It  was  resolved : — 


That  the  attention  of  governing  bodies  be  called  to  the 
informing  them  of  the  procedure  which  the  Commissioners 
submitted  for  their  consideration. 


provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  such  notices, 
propose  to  adopt  in  dealing  with  draft  schemes 


A circular  to  be  issued  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution  was  drafted,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed 
to  submit  proofs  of  same  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  was  directed,  when  issuing  the  circular  to  Intermediate  schools,  to  forward  a coov 
marked  “ for  the  information  of  the  Press  ” to  newspapers  in  Dublin,  Belfast;  and  Cork. 

letter  (October  27)  read  from  Rev.  D.  O’Leary,  asking  that  a day  be  fixed  to  receive  a denuta- 
tion  from  the  inhabitants  of  Enniskillen  as  to  Portora  Royal  School. 

To  be  informed  that  when  the  ease  of  Portora  School  comes  before  the  Commission  an  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  to  parties  interested  to  appear  and  present  their  views. 

Memorial  submitted  from  residents  in  the  town  and  vicinity  of  Drogheda,  seeking  aid  towards 
providing  superior  education  for  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  that  district.  ° 

To  be  informed  that  the  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  extending  the  usefulness  of  the 
endowments  to  classes  and  localities  hitherto  insufficiently  provided  with  suitable  schools,  and  of 
enabling  the  members  of  each  religious  denomination  to  share  in  the  benefits,  under  reasonable 
conditions,  of  such  funds  as  ought  to  be  available  for  their  education,  -will  be  amono-  the  most 
important  duties  of  the  Commissioners.  In  the  course  of  their  inquiries  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  important  locality  to  put  forward  their  views. 

It  is  as  yet  impossible  for  the  Commissioners  to  give  any  definite  reply  to  the  application  as  to 
the  amount  and  particulars  of  the  endowments  with  which  they  may  have  to  deal,  the  claims  upon 
the  funds,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  can  be  made  available  for  objects  or  localities  adequately 
provided  for,  can  only  be  ascertained  after  investigation  which  must  necessarily  occupy  a lone  time. 

In  the  course  of  these  investigations  the  case  of  Drogheda  will  receive  full  consideration,  and 
public  notice  will  be  given  whenever  an  occasion  offers  of  which  advantage  may  be  taken  to  state 
the  claims  mentioned  in  their  communication. 


Letter  (October  31)  read  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  stating 
in  reply  to  the  minute,  October  9,  that  the  subject' of  that  minute  is  engaging  and  will  engage  their 
most  careful  consideration,  and  that  they  shall  not  fail  to  communicate  at  the  earliest  moment  in 
their  power  any  conclusions  at  which  they  may  arrive. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish. 

November  3, 1885. 


November  3,  1885. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 


Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (November  2)  read  from  Viscount  De  Vesci,  as  to  Ballyroan  Endowed  School. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commissioners  will  he  prepared  to  receive  any  statement  he  may  submit, 
aud  that  what  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  former  letter  was  that  no  party  except  a 
governing  body  could  submit  a draft  scheme  under  the  Act,  which  the  Commissioners  would  be 
hound  to  submit  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  under  Section  23. 


- The  ’‘circular  as  to  notices  under  Section  20  was  submitted  in  proof,  and  with  some  amendments 
was  approved. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

John  Naish. 

November  14,  1885. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


* See  Appendix  B.,  No.  I.,  p.  389. 
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November  14, 1885. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held,  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present ; — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  circulars  to  Intermediate  Schools,  and  those  as  to  notices  under 
section  20,  had  been  issued. 

Letters  read — 

Rev.  A.  Jagoe,  d.d.  (November  9,  10),  as  to  Robertson’s  School,  Ballintra,  and  (November  11)  as  to 
Robertson’s  School,  Drumholm.  ’ 

Colonel  Hill,  Commandant  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School  (November  9),  as  to  that  school. 

Wm.  Lysaght,  Esq.  (November  12),  as  to  Leamy  School,  Limerick. 

P.  M.  Gilmer,  Esq.  (November  13),  as  to  Mechanics’  Institute,  Dublin. 

Rev.  J.  W.  M'Kay,  d.d.  (November  13),  as  to  Methodist  College,  Belfast. 

Rev.  H.  Alcorn,  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools,  Cork  (November  11). 

Rev.  Dacre  H.  Powell  (November  13),  as  to  St.  Mary’s  Schools,  Shandon,  Cork. 

Notices  received  under  section  20  of  the  Act  were  submitted  from — 

The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  relation  to  the  Royal  Schools. 

The  Governors  of  Knight’s  Charity,  Dublin. 

Letter  (November  12)  read  from  Rev.  R.  Rice,  Warden,  St.  Columba’s  College,  Rathfarnham 
inquiring  whether  m the  event  of  the  governing  body  of  his  College  voluntarily  submitting  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners,  and  submitting  a draft  scheme,  they  could  subsequently  withdraw 
it  should  it  be  altered  contrary  to  their  views  of  the  intention  of  the  founders. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Act  does  not  make  any  provision  for  the  withdrawal  of  a draft  scheme 
alter  its  settlement  has  been  submitted  to  the  Commission,  and  therefore  his  inquiry  cannot  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  will  observe,  however,  that  the  guarantees  provided  by  the  Act 
against  the  adoption  of  unreasonable  provisions  include  the  necessity  for  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
the  Judicial  Commissioners,  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  and  the  assent  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

It  is  m all  cases  of  private  endowments  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners,  under  section  13.  to  have 
tegai d to  the  spmt  of  the  founder  s intentions,  and  in  the  case  of  an  endowment  excepted  from  the 
™i71JU7dlC^n  °f  C?m“lssl0n>  but  desiring  to  seek  its  advantages,  if  the  draft  scheme 
Erl+il  ZfS!0Xmd  *°  conform  to  Hie  specific  requirements  of  the  Act,  the  Commission  would  feel 
bound  to  attach  especial  weight  to  the  proposals  of  the  existing  governors. 

lll  fad  /7n  £ev-  Thomas  Moore>  LL-D.,  Secretary,  Trustees  of  Midleton 
ocnool,  Loik,  as  to  the  status  of  the  Trustees  as  a governing  body. 

the  0om“iK“™ "'m  accept  notice,  and  consider  a draft  scheme  lodged  by 
the  trustees,  subject  to  any  question  that  may  hereafter  be  raised  as  to  their  status  as  a governing  body. 

SchoolpreSisIsm,,“'  )0)  re°d  fi'°m  E<>T'  Canon  Qre®  Limerick.  M to  the  Limerick  Diocesan 

that  the  property  in  the  premises  appears  to  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of 
V*™  deahng  mth  the  property  vested  in  them,  the  Diocesan  School  will  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and  he  will  be  communicated  with. 

en^™eifkilSmpt10>  ”*d  ^ govemora  of  Villiers'  Charity,  Limerick,  stating  that  their 

not  “^tfeSTtwiS6  time  consider  whether  this  endowment  is  exempt  or 

e™t and ftev ?W.f  S?  a^Tmmts  wuld  aPPear  i0  th0  Commissioners  not  to 

exDedienov  of  lnfnf  ■ ^gest  that  it  might  be  wise  for  the  governing  body  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  sending  m a provisional  notice  and  draft  scheme  as  mentioned^  the  recent  circular. 

Jackson,  Beiturbet,  as  to  a Sunday  School  endow- 

to  tlrnrn  Co“niissioners  cannot  advis6  whether  it  would  he  of  advantage  to  apply 

are  the  nersons  aut'h<wiw7+en*  13  jjke  Trustees  or  other  persons  administering  its  revenues 

Letter  (November  6)  from  Rev.  T.  R.  S.  Collins,  B.D.,  Secretary,  Alexandra  College,  Dublin, 
io  be  furnished  with,  copies  of  the  recent  circular 

Hoton7&bfeh7oo!2)read  T«*  ^ W”Won,  Dean  of  Elphin,  an  to  Bishop 

that  EaroehM 
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■would  appear  to  be  desirable,  and  he  would  appear  to  be  its  Trustee.  The  Commissioners  axe 
unaware  of  any  reason  for  supposing  that  the  endowment  is  vested  in  the  Representative  Body. 

Letter  (November  5)  read  from  A.  A.  Burd,  Esq.,  Head  Master,  Midleton  College,  Cork. 

To  be  informed  that  as  far  as  the  information  now  before  the  Commissioners  can  show,  Midleton 
College  does  not  appear  to  be  exempt,  but  this  question  may  have  to  be  judicially  decided. 

It  was  resolved — 

That  until  further  notice  stated  meetings  of  the  Commission  be  held  weekly  on  Saturdays,  at  1.30 
o’clock,  p.m.  ; and  stated  attendances  of  the  Commissioners  on  Wednesdays  at  4.15  o’clock  p.m. 

John  Naish. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  November  21, 1885. 

November  18, 1885. 

Stated  attendance  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill. 

Several  notices  received  under  Section  20  of  the  Act  were  submitted. 

Letter  (November  17)  read  from  W.  B.  Rooke,  Solicitor  for  Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir,  enclosing  copy  of 
opinion  of  Mr.  J.  J,  Twigg,  Q.C.,  that  the  Castleknock  Parochial  School  is  vested  in  the  Repre- 
sentative Body  by  the  Irish  Church  Act. 

To  be  informed  that  as  the  Endowment  is  stated  to  be  invested  in  the  Representative  Body,  it 
would  appear  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  at  the  proper  time  to  consider  whether  a scheme 
should  be  settled  for  it,  and  that  it  is  for  the  Governing  Body  to  consider  their  own  course  as  to 
serving  notice  or  lodging  a draft  scheme,  under  Section  20.  That  when  the  Endowment  is  reached, 
due  notice  will  be  given  to  the  Representative  Body  and  Dr.  Sadleir,  as  to  the  time  when  it  will  be 
taken  up. 

Letters  (November  15,  16)  read  from  Rev.  W.  Moore  Morgan,  LL.D.,  'suggesting  that  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board,  should  be  treated  as  a Governing  Body,  and  that  their  funds  should 
be  treated  as  an  Endowment  under  this  Act. 

The  Secretary,  was  instructed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Dr.  Morgan’s  two  letters,  and  to  say 
that  they  have  been  laid  before  the  Commissioners. 

Letter  (November  16)  read  from  Mr.  Samuel  White,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Management, 
Provincial  School  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  Newtown,  Waterford,  as  to  Form  No.  7 (circular  to 
Intermediate  Schools). 

To  be  informed  that,  as  the  information  is  asked  for  with  a view  to  obtaining  a general  statement, 
the  Commissioners  should  be  obliged  if  the  form  were  filled  up  by  the  Head  Master,  even,  though 
the  school  may  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

Letter  (November  10)  read  from  Rev.  G.  Galbraith,  as  to  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  Pound-lane, 
Limavady,  contending  that  they  are  exempt. 

To  be  requested  to  send  up  a copy  of  the  deed  referred  to  in  his  letter. 

Letter  read  from  Miss  Aylmer,  as  to  Bethesda  Female  Orphan  School,  Dublin. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

John  Naish. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  November  21,  18S5. 


November  21, 1885. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  and  of  the  subsequent  stated  attendance  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Letters  read : — 

Rev.  G.  Smith  (November  18),  as  to  Tamlaght  Finlagan  Schools,  County  Londonderry. 

Rev.  S.  P.  Warren  (November  18),  as  to  Balbriggan  Scriptural  Endowed  School,  County  Dublin. 

Rev.  Thomas  M.  Benson  (November  18),  as  to  Ballymoney  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  School,  County 
Antrim. 

Several  notices  received  under  section  20  of  the  Act  were  submitted. 

Letter  (November  19)  read  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  stating 
they  will  allow  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  this  Commission  to  inspect  and  make 
extracts  from  the  “ Will  Book  ” kept  in  their  office,  but  not  to  remove  it  from  their  custody. 

Letter  (November  18)  read  from  Secretary  of  the  Blue  School,  Drogheda. 

To  be  referred  to  the  circular  recently  issued  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  endowment 
coming  within  the  Act,  and  also  to  be  informed  that  it  is  for  the  governing  body  to  consider 
whether  they  will  give  notice  of  a draft  scheme  before  December  1,  provisionally  or  otherwise. 

Letter  (November  20)  read  from  Rev.  D.  P.  Mulcahy,  P.P.,  suggesting  scheme  for  Swords  Borough 
Schools. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commission  have  received  from  the  governing  body  of  Swords  Borough 
School  a notice  of  intention  to  submit  a draft  scheme,  and  that  as  soon  as  such  draft  scheme  is 

c 2 
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lodged  they  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  holding  an  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  endowment  of 
which  due  notice  will  be  given,  and  upon  which  they  will  consider  his  proposal  with  others  that 
may  be  submitted.  They  will  also  visit  the  place. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a copy  of  the  circular  to  governing  bodies  as  to  draft  schemes 
to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  and  to  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  although  the  notice  from  the  Incorporated  Society  did  not  contain 
any  reservation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  when  handing  it  in,  stated  that  it  was  a provisional 
notice. 

To  inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  that  as  the  notice  was  intended  to  be  provisional,  the 
Commissioners  desire  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  state  so  on  the  face  of  it,’ and 
also  that  if  the  Society  desires  that  the  notice  should  take  effect  provisionally  only  it  should  be 
amended  accordingly. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  inform  each  governing  body  from  whom  a provisional  notice  has 
been  received  that  the  Commission  propose  as  soon  as  can  be  conveniently  arranged  to  consider 
the  question  of  exemption  reserved  by  the  notice,  and  that  this  will  be  done  at  a sitting  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  of  which  notice  will  be  given;  also  to  request  that  a copy — certified  to  be  correct 
by  the  authority  of  the  governing  body — be  furnished  to  the  office  of  each  deed,  charter,  will 
or  other  document  now  regulating  or  affecting  the  application  of  the  endowment  or  bearing  ’upon 
the  question  of  exemption,  or  to  name  a time  when  an  officer  of  the  Commission  can  inspect  the 
originals  and  make  copies  or  extracts  therefrom.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  inquiry  the  production 
of  the  originals  will  be  required. 

Letter  (November  16)  read  from  Rev.  Robert  Irwin,  complaining  of  the  withdrawal  by  Erasmus 
omith  s Board  of  the  grant  made  to  Donadee  Parochial  School. 

To  be  informed  that  when  the  case  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  endowments  comes  to  be  dealt  with  his 
letter  will  be  considered,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  Commission  will  be  glad  to  have  any 
information  as  to  the  school  premises.  J 

Letter  (November  14)  read  from  Rev.  E.  A.  Cooper,  B.D.,  contending  that  Woburn  School  in  his 
parish  (Carrowdore,  County  Down)  is  exempt. 

To  be  informed  that  the  endowment  appears  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

John  Naish. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Seeretaiy.  Nwmiber  25,  1885. 


November  25,  1885. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 
Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

Eev-  and  Eev-  W-  J-  Clarke  (November  24),  as  to  Villier’s  Charity,  Limerick. 

Nev.  E.  M.  Moore  (November  24),  as  to  Mayne  School,  Coole,  Westmeath. 

Eev-  J'  JlemmS  (November  24),  as  to  Rockfield  Institution,  Clifden,  County  Galway. 

\ en.  L.  H.  Streane,  Archdeacon  of  Glendalough  (November  24),  as  to  Delgany  Parochial  Schools. 
Ihomas  Greene,  Esq.,  Sec  Rep.  Church  Body  (November  24),  as  to  Oastfeknock  Parochial  School. 
n.  Harden,  Esq.  (November  23),  as  to  St.  Thomas’s  Parochial  Schools,  Dublin. 

Rev.  J.  Smith  (November  21),  as  to  Kiltennell,  Wexford. 

Several  notices  received  under  section  20  of  the  Act  were  submitted. 

Letter  (November  24)  read  from  Mr.  A.  M'Mullan,  enclosing  a form  of  notice  filled  up  as  to  Merchant 
Taylors  School,  Dublin.  1 

To  be  formed  that  the  Commission,  on  reading  his  notice,  are  unable  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Trustees  to  submit  a draft  scheme  or  not,  also  that  it  is  open  to  the  Trustees 
o give  notice  provisionally,  and  that  the  question  of  exemption  will  be  considered  in  due  course. 

Letter  (November  24)  read  from  the  Rev.  N.  H.  James,  as  to  Teagay  School,  County  Armagh. 
J°,*e  informed  that  the  governing  body  of  the  school  can  submit  a draft  scheme  under  section 
2d  ot  the  Act,  and  if  they  consider  it  desirable  to  do  so  notice  should  be  sent  in. 

Letter  (November  23)  read  from  Rev.  J.  H.  Gatchell,  as  to  Edward’s  School,  Castlederg. 
to  decide^bSw  Sat  thA  Com“is.8ion  have  not  before  them  sufficient  information  to  enable  them 
i LtS  - Y exd°Tlnt  18  “p*  their  jurisdiction  or  not.  If  it  is  considered 

th  mterests  of  tbe  endowment  to  submit  a scheme  provisionally,  notice  should  be 

Letter.^ovember  23)  read  from  Rev.  W.  E.  Fleming,  as  to  endowment  of  Kilskeery  School,  Tyrone. 
IfiLheZrl^0^^  -not  give  any  advice  as  to  the  drawing  up  of  a scheme, 
must  be^vem  7 g°ven^  body>  * be  duly  considered  and  in  such  case  notice 
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Letter  (November  23)  read  from  Bev.  Hugh  Edgar,  as  to  Aughavffly  National  School,  Armagh 
To  be  informed  that  the  Commission  have  not  before  them  the  mate™!*  +„  anaw  +i,  * 

determine  whether  the  endowment  of  his  school  is  exemot  or  not  The  r,™  r°  ^^l0  them 
a draft  scheme  is  one  that  must  he  considered  and  decided  by  the  governing  Sody °f  submlttmB 

Letter  (November  20)  read  from  Bev.  G.  Galbraith,  in  renlv  to  minute  If  rv„  • ■ 

will  pay  the  cost  of  having  the  endowment  deed  copied.  P ^ = “ fclle  Coramtssion 

To  be  informed  that  his  letter  will  be  submitted  to  the  Commission. 

[This  reply  was  sent,  pending  the  settlement  of  the  question  generally  as  to  whether  any  and  if 

any,  what  payment  was  to  bo  made  for  copies  of  documents  relating  to  LdowmenLT  7> 

The  Commission  adjourned.  J 

,,,  ,w  „ . GsBiLD  FlTzGtBBOK. 

Wm.  Edward  Elhs,  Secretary.  r> 

J December  5,  1885. 


December  2, 1885. 

Stated  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill. 

Letters  read — 


E Townsend,  Registrar  (November  38),  as  to  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

Alex.  Jack,  Registrar  (November  30),  as  to  Queen’s  College,  Cork 
T.  B.  Montgomery  (November  25),  as  to  Foyle  College,  Londonderry. 

VS2r-  A'  H'  Le0fccl1’  'DeaU  °f  Gashel  (November  26b  as  to  Parochial  Schools  in  the  parish 


B.  B.  Edge  (November  28),  as  to  Killeban  National  Schools,  Queen’s  County. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  notice  received  from  the  Incorporated  Society  had  been  amended 
so  as  to  make  it  a provisional  notice  as  defined  in  the  recent  circular  to  governing  bodies 

Letter-  (November  80)  read  from  the  Eegistrar  of  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board,  enclosing  com  of 
then-  charter,  and  the  consideration  of  it  was  deferred. 

Letter  (November  25)  read  from  Eegistrar  of  King’s  Hospital,  Dublin,  withdrawing  the  notit® 
lodged  by  the  Governors  ot  that  institution  under  section  20  of  the  Act. 


A printed  communication  (November  29)  read  from  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  as 
to  Ralph  Macklin  Schools,  Dublin.  r J 

To  be  informed  that  he  will  receive  due  notice  of  the  holding  of  an  inquiry  in  reference  to  th 
Ralph  Macklin  Schools,  and  he  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  submitting  his  views. 

Letter  (November  25)  read  from  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Elphin,  enclosing  a resolution  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  as  to  Bishop  Hodson’s  Grammar  School.  ' 

To  be  informed  that  the  suggestions  therein  made  will  receive  due  attention. 

Letter  (November  30)  read  from  Thomas  West,  Esq.,  as  to  Bush  National  School,  Co.  Antrim 
asking  whether  the  Commission  can  give  the  governing  body  any  facilities  for  changing  a renewable 
lease  to  a fee-farm  grant. 

To  be  informed  that  the  question  of  the  conversion  of  a lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever  into  a 
fee-farm  grant  is  not  one  with  which  the  Commission  can  interfere. 

Letter  (November  25)  read  from  P.  M'Dermott,  as  to  an  endowment  for  Manorhamilton  parish, 
Co.  Leitrim. 

To  be  informed  that  when  the  question  of  the  endowment  therein  referred  to  comes  to  be 
considered  public  notice  of  the  hearing  will  be  given. 

Letter  (November  27)  read  from  Rev.  J.  J.  Sargint,  calling  attention  to  an  endowment  of  £40 
left  to  Charleville  parish  by  an  Earl  of  Cork. 

To  be  informed  that  the  matter  therein  referred  to  shall  receive  due  attention. 


Letter  (November  26)  read  from  M.  C.  Dennis,  Esq.,  as  to  the  Schools  at  Baltinglass,  Co.  Wicklow. 

To  be  informed  that  a proper  opportunity  will  be  afforded  him  of  establishing  his  claim  that  the 
endowment  is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

Letter  (December  1)  read  from  Joseph  Radley,  Head  Master,  Ulster  Provincial  School,  Lisburn, 
asking  whether  his  filling  up  Form  No.  7,  would  prejudice  the  claim  to  exemption. 

_ To  be  informed  that  his  committee  will  not,  by  sending  in  the  replies  referred  to,  prejudice  their 
right  to  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  should  they  in  fact  be  so. 

Letter  (November  28)  read  from  Rev.  B.  B.  Gough,  as  to  endowments  of  schools  in  the  parish  of 
Maghera,  Co.  Londonderry. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commission  is  not  in  a position  to  say  whether  the  endowments  therein 
referred  to  are  exempt  or  not.  If  any  step  is  taken  by  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the  school, 
he  will  have  full  notice. 

Letter  (November  25)  read  from  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Clonfert,  as  to  the  endowment  for  the 
Mountjoy  Demesne  School  in  his  parish  of  Cappagh,  Co.  Tyrone. 
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To  be  informed  that  if  it  should  appear  that  the  Mountjoy  Demesne  endowment  comes  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  the  suggestions  contained  in  his  letter  will  receive  due  attention 
when  the  endowment  comes  to  be  looked  into. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a schedule  of  notices  lodged  under  section  20  of  the  Act. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  December  5, 1885. 


December  5, 1885. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-strect,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  and  of  the  subsequent  stated  attendance  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read — 

Rev.  W.  Prior  Moore  (December  2),  as  to  Cavan  Royal  School. 

Rev.  Canon  Greene  (December  3),  as  to  Love’s  Charity,  Dublin. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Pilcher  (December  3),  as  to  Fiuglas  Parochial  School,  Co.  Dublin. 

Messrs.  Stanuell  and  Son,  Solicitor's,  (December  3),  as  to  Hibernian  Marine  Society. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Sayers  (December  2),  as  to  Upper  and  Lower  Ballinderry  National  Schools,  Co.  Antrim. 

Letter  (November  20)  read  from  Rev.  G.  Galbraith. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commission  will  pay  him  the  cost  of  copying  the  deed  at  the  rate  of 
2d.  per  folio  of  seventy-two  words,  being  the  Chancery  rate  for  copying. 

Letter  (December  4)  read  from  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  applying  for  the  written 
consent  of  the  Commissioners  as  required  by  Section  12  of  the  Act  to  the  following  works.  The 
enlargement  of  a playshed  at  Clonmel  School  estimated  to  cost  £42.  The  erection  of  a new  cow- 
shed at  Midlcton  College,  estimated  to  cost  £36  16s. 

To  be  informed  that  as  the  proposed  works  at  Clonmel  and  Midleton  arc  not  of  a very  extensive 
character,  and  are  such  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  management  would  be  executed,  they  hereby 
consent  in  writing  to  the  execution,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  the  suras  mentioned,  of  the  alterations 
specified  in  his  letter,  and  also  that  this  consent  will  not  affect  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
Commission  as  regards  the  schools. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  Commissioners  should  sit  on  Tuesday,  December  15,  and  following  days, 
at  eleven  o’clock,  in  order  to  consider  the  following  cases  of  provisional  notices  from  schools  in  or 
near  Dublin  upon  the  preliminary  question  of  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 
These  cases  are  to  be  listed  in  the  following  order : — 

Queen’s  College,  Cork — day  to  be  specially  fixed  for  the  convenience  of  the  authorities. 


For  Tuesday,  December  15,  at  eleven  o’clock, 

I.  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

II.  Incorporated  Society. 

III.  Hibernian  Marine  Society. 

IV.  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College ; Kildare-place  Society. 

For  Wednesday,  December  16,  at  eleven  o’clock. 

V.  Alexandra  College  and  School,  Dublin. 

VI.  Claremont  National  Institution  for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

VII.  Dublin  Unitarian  Schools,  St.  Stephen’s-green. 

VIII.  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School,  Dublin. 

IX.  Pleasants’  Asylum,  Dublin. 

X.  Mercer’s  School,  Castleknock. 

XI.  Knight’s  Charity,  Dublin. 

For  Thursday,  December  17,  at  eleven  o’clock 

XII.  Ralph  Macklin  Schools,  Dublin. 

XIH.  Love’s  Charity,  Dublin. 

XIV.  Neary  Mahon  Trust  (St.  Patrick  Deanery  Schools). 


Parochial  Schools. 
XV.  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Schools. 

XVI.  Wray  School  (St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Infant  School). 
XVII.  St.  Michan’s  Parochial  Schools. 

XVIII.  Finglas  Parochial  School. 

XIX.  Coolock  Parochial  School. 


• P16  Scretary  was  directed  to  give  notice  to  each  governing  body  included  in  the  list,  and  to 
inform  them  that  any  case  remaining  from  the  previous  day’s  list  is  to  take  precedence  on  the  next  day. 
^orm^  governing  body  that  this  hearing  will  be  confined  to  the  question  of  exemption, 
no  question  will  be  entertained  regarding  the  provisions  of  the  scheme 
to  be  submitted  (if  any),  and  that  they  will  be  required  to  point  out  the  grounds  upon  which 
exemption  is  claimed  and  the  evidence  upon  which  the  claim  is  based. 
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To  give  notice  to  each  governing body  to  produce  at  the  hearing  each  charter,  deed,  will  statute 
or  other  document  regulating  or  affecting  the  application  of  the  endowment,  or  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  exemption  or  other  legal  evidence  of  its  contents.  ° r 

Letter  (November  27)  read  from  Alex.  Jack,  Registrar,  as  to  Queen's  College,  Cork. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commission  have  fixed  the  above  days  for  sittings  to  consider  the 
question  of  exemption,  and  that  the  Queen  s College,  Cork,  being  among  these,  they  are  anxious  to 
consult  the  convenience  of  its  authorities  and  are  willing  to  take  it  up  upon  whichever  of  the 
three  days  would  be  most  convenient  to  them. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis  Secretary. 


Anthony  Traill. 
December  12, 1885. 


December  9, 1885. 

Stated  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present:— Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill. 
Letters  read — 

R.  W.  Gamble,  Esq.,  q.c.  (November  7),  as  to  Kildare-place  Society. 

Messrs.  Hone  and  Falkiner,  Solicitors  (November  8),  as  to  Unitarian  Schools,  Stephen’s-green,  Dublin. 

W.  Lysaght,  Esq.  (November  5),  as  to  Leamy  School,  Limerick. 

Rev.  D.  O’Leary  (November  5),  enclosing  Memorial  from  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Enniskillen  as  to 
Portora  Royal  School. 

Messrs.  Townsend  (December  7),  as  to  Neary  Mahon  Trust. 

B.  G.  Darley,  Esq.,  M.D.  (December  8),  as  to  Coolock  Parochial  School. 

Rev.  T.  A.  M‘Kee,  d.d.  (December  7),  as  to  Wesley  College,  Dublin. 

Letter  (December  S)  read  from  Mr.  J . W.  Bourke,  Solicitor,  for  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  asking 
that  some  hour  on  Tuesday,  December  15,  be  fixed  for  that  institution. 

To  he  informed  that  the  Commission  will  consider  the  case  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  at  eleven 
o’clock  on  Tuesday. 

The  Registrar  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  to  be  informed  that  it  having  been  originally  arranged 
that  the  case  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork — the  endowment  not  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dublin — should  be  taken  up  at  such  time  as  would  be  most  convenient  to  the  authorities  of  that 
college,  they  have  asked  that  it  should  be  taken  up  first  on  the  list  for  Tuesday,  and  that  the  case 
of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  will  be  called  immediately  after. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  inform  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Pilcher  in  reference  to  Finglas  Parochial 
School,  that  tho  original  Vostry  Book  should  be  produced  at  the  sitting  on  Thursday,  December  17. 

Letter  (December  8)  read  from  Rev.  S.  Johnson  as  to  Newport  (Mayo)  Parochial  School. 

To  be  informed  that  the  case  will  be  considered  in  due  course,  and  that  he  will  receive  due 
notice. 

Letter  (December  8)  read  from  Rev.  Thomas  Long  as  to  St.  Michan’s  Parochial  School,  and  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  Crosby  Fund  mentioned  in  Mr.  Long’s  letter. 

Anthony  Traill. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  December  12, 1885. 


December  12, 1885. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  and  of  the  subsequent  stated  attendance  read  and  confirmed 
Letters  read : — 

Rev.  S.  Tomlinson  (December  11),  withdrawing  claim  of  exemption  in  the  case  of  Knight’s  Charity. 
Messrs.  J.  Maunsell  and  Son,  Solicitors  (December  11),  enclosing  copy  of  will  and  codicil  of  Ralph 
Macklin,  and  of  Chancery  Decree  relating  to  the  Ralph  Macklin  Schools. 

Messrs.  Hone  and  Ealkinei’,  Solicitors  (December  10),  as  to  Unitarian  Schools,  Stephen’s-green. 

Rev.  Canon  Gregg  (December  11),  withdrawing  his  claim  of  exemption  on  behalf  of  Limerick  Diocesan 
School. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hopkins  (December  11),  as  to  Aghern  School,  County  Cork. 

Rev.  J.  W.  M‘Kay,  d.d.  (December  9),  contending  that  Methodist  College,  Belfast,  is  exempt. 

Letters  read  from  the  following  withdrawing  the  notices  respectively  given  by  them,  but  still 
contending  that'  they  are  exempt : — 

Rev.  J.  G.  Carleton  (December  10),  as  to  Pleasants’  Asylum,  Dublin. 

Thomas  Gick,  mus.  d.  (December  11),  as  to  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School,  Dublin. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett  ll.d.  (December  11),  as  to  Mercer’s  School,  Castleknock. 

- To  be  informed  that  the  Commission  see  no  reason  from  theix  respective  letters  to  make  any 
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change  in  the  arrangements  that  have  been  made  for  considering  the  question  of  exemption,  and 
that,  as  communicated  to  them  already,  each  case  will  be  considered  on  the  day  fixed  therefor. 

Letters  (December  11)  read  from  Rev.  Canon  Jellett,  LL.D.,  as  to  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  School 
and  Wray  School  (St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Infant  School). 

To  be  informed  that  as  the  eases  have  been  listed  for  Thursday,  December  17,  the  Commission 
think  it  desirable  that  the  governing  body  should  be  represented  on  that  day. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

John  Naish. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


December  15,  1885. 


December  15, 1885. 


PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Brooke,  attended  as  repre- 
senting the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

0 Eev‘ Hamilton  with  Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw,  Barrister-at-law  (instructed  by  Mr.  James  Henry 
bohcrtor),  attended  as  representing  the  Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
ot  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  , 

In  the  case  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Mr.  G.  V.  Hart,  Barrister-at-law  (instructed  by  the  Crown 
and  Treasury  Solicitor),  applied  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  for  an  adjournment  to  enable  the  Law 
Officers— at  present  absent  from  Dublin— to  appear. 

Mr' J- w- Bourke- Solioltor- Cork)-  "W“rad  « “f  a* 

fJDJhoe,Caae  of  E?rus  Schools,  Mr.  John  Maunsel 1,  on  behalf  of  the  Governors  applied 

for  an  adjournment  to  enable  the  counsel  employed,  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  and  Mr. 
William  Anderson,  Q.C.— both  absent  from  DubHn— to  appear. 

These  cases  were  fixed  for  Friday,  January  8,  at  11  o’clock,  a.m. 

3S*  IncorP°rated  Society,  Mr.  E.  T.  Bewloy,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  H.  T.  Dix 

h.r,lt0S?’  aPP™red  f°r  tie  Society.  The  Commission  heard  Mr.  Bewley,  Mr  Shaw 
SXdlner^^nan  &mm,ttee>’  aad  th8  of  Dublin  (representing7  the  Church 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hackett  was  also  present. 

at' ll6o'd.oT1iM™  deCld,d  that  they  would  dlsP°SB  of  tlo  case  Anally  on  Thursday,  December  17, 


The  Commission  adjourned. 
Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish. 


December  16,  1885. 


December  16, 1885. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  28,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  lord  Justice  Naish,  Bey  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Teaill,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

•vt  TT  „ . , LiiIinutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

sentilg  thfaS  “d  Mr  W'  Br°°ke’  att0nded  M rBPre- 

Solicitor),  attXXreprXto^hf'Btermed-'  (im3tmcted  bP  ^ JamBa  Herny, 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland  termediate  Education  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 

Key  W.  M'Mulkn  attended  as  representing  the  Methodist  Church. 

and  Son,  Solicitors) 6 app eare^ fo^t Twigg,  q.c.  instructed  by  Messrs.  Stanuell 
tors;,  appeared  for  the  Society.  The. following  also  attended: — ReviA.  Campbell,  D.D., 
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and  Dr  Sibthorpe,  Governors,  and  Mr  F.  De  Lisle,  Registrar.  The  Commission  heaxd  Mr  Twig*  • 

CoSgtuTSh^^^ 

It  was  ordered : — 

That  the  notices  lodged  now  stand  as  ordinary  unconditional  notices. 

In  the  case  of  Claremont  National  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  Dean  of  the  Chanel 
Boys),  Honorary  Secretary,  was  heard  in  support  of  the  claim.  l/iapel 

Ruled : — 

That  the  Act  does  apply  to  the  Claremont  National  Institution. 

In  the  case  of  Dublin  Unitarian  Schools,  St.  Steohen’s-orppn  Mr  P w . , , 

by  Messrs.  Hone  andFalkiner,  Solicitors),  'was  SdS  s|P“  the  ekim  ' ^ (mSta°tei 

Ruled : — 

the'govt^g  bodj.  d"a  n°‘  “PPl7  “d0wm8,lt  of  «“>  Singleton  School  unless  with  the  consent  of 

2.  That  the  Act  does  apply  to  the  endowments  of  the  schools  formerly  in  connexion  with  the  Unitarian 
Congregation,  Strand-street,  without  like  consent. 

3.  That  the  Act  does  apply  without  such  consent  to  the  endowments  of  the  school  formerly  known  as 
the  Essex-strcet  School,  and  to  the  Lowton  Apprenticeship  Fund  and  the  accumulations  thereof. 

In  the  case  of  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School,  Dr.  Gick,  Secretary,  appeared  in  support  of  the 
claim,  and  Mi.  Shaw  (representing  the  Presbyterian  Committee),  a°-ainst  it  ^ 

Ruled:— 

That  the  Act  does  apply  to  the  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School. 

°f  Ple“?nts’  J- G Oarleton,  Bey.  I.  H.  MacMahon,  and  Bey  Robert 

Flemyng,  Governors,  attended.  Rev.  J.  G.  Carleton  was  heard  in  support  of  the  claim,  and  Mr 
Shaw,  B.L.  (representing  the  Presbyterian  Committee),  against  it.  It  was  decided  that  the  case  be 
hnaUy  disposed  of  with  the  cases  of  the  Incorporated  Society  and  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society 
on  Thursday,  December  17,  at  eleven  o’clock,  A.M. 

In  the  case  of  Mercer’s  School,  Castleknock,  Mr.  J.  J.  Twigg,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Mr.  B.  W Rooke 
solicitor)  appeared  m support  of  the  claim.  The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  and  Rev.  Canon  M W 
J eilett  also  attended  as  Governors  of  the  school,  Mr.  Twigg  having  been  heard, 

Ruled: — 

That  the  Act  does  apply  to  Mercer’s  School. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish. 

January  8, 1886. 


December'  17, 1885. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  J ustice  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

The  following  judgments  were  delivered : 

That  the  Act  does  apply  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant  schools  in 
Ireland. 

That  the  Act  does  apply  to  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society. 

That  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  Pleasants’  Asylum  except  with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body. 

In  the  cases  of  Ralph  Macklin  Schools  and  Love’s  Charity  the  claims  of  exemption  having  been 
withdrawn, 

It  was  ordered : — 

That  the  notices  lodged  do  now  Rtand  as  ordinary  unconditional  notices. 

In  the  case  of  the  Neary  Mahon  Trust,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  claimed  that  the  £20  intrusted 
mm  for  St.  Patrick’s  Deanery  School  was  exempt,  and  Mr.  H.  A Taylor  claimed  that  the  £20 
allocated  to  Sandford  School  was  also  exempt. 

Ruled : — 

That  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  the  portions  of  £20  per  annum,  each  allocated  out  of  the  Neary  Mahon 
Trust  Funds  to  these  schools,  without  the  consent  of  the  governing  bodies. 
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On  the  application  of  Rev.  Canon  Jellett,  LL.D.,  the  cases  of  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  School  and  Wray 
School  "were  adjourned  to  Friday,  January  8. 

In  the  case  of  St.  Michan’s  Parochial  School  as  no  person  appeared  in  support  of  the  claim, 

It  -was  ordered : — 

That  Rev.  Mr.  Long  be  informed  that,  as  he  did  not  appear  before  the  Commissioners  in  support  of 
his  claim  for  exemption,  the  claim  was  accordingly  struck  out  of  the  list,  but  it  -will  be  open  to  him 
either  to  lodge  a scheme  within  the  time  limited,  or,  if  the  Commissioners  should  take  up  the  case,  then  to 
rely  upon  any  ground  of  exemption  he  may  have. 

In  the  case  of  Finglas  Parochial  School  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Pilcher  was  heard  in  support  of  the  claim 
of  exemption. 

Ruled : — 

That  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  Finglas  Parochial  School  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  governing 
body. 

In  the  case  of  Coolock  Parochial  School  the  Rev.  J.  S.  S.  Shields,  D.D.,  appeared  in  support  of  the 
claim  of  exemption. 

Ruled : — 

That  the  Act  does  apply  to  Coolock  Parochial  School. 

After  the  public  sitting  the  Commission  held  a meeting  at  which  they  examined  the  papers  m 
all  other  cases  in  which  provisional  notices  have  been  lodged. 

It  was  directed  that  in  the  several  cases  following,  the  governing  bodies  bo  communicated  with 
in  the  terms  specified  in  each  case. 

Gwyn  Institution,  Londonderry. 

As  it  appears  from  the  will  of  the  founder  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1830,  that  the  endowment 
is  not  applicable  or  provided  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  religious  denomination,  and  also 
that  it  is  not  under  the  control  of  persons  of  that  denomination,  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Act  applies  to  the  endowment,  and  they  would  therefore  request  the  governing  body  to  act  on  their  intention 
of  sending  in  a draft  scheme.  The  existence  of  a special  Act  of  Parliament  regulating  the  endowment 
does  not  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  though  its  provisions  would  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  preparing  a scheme.  If  any  ground  of  exemption  has  been  overlooked  the  Commissioners  would  be 
prepared  to  consider  any  observations  of  the  governing  body  on  the  subject,  but  at  present  the  endow- 
ment clearly  appears  to  be  subject  to  the  Act. 

Foyle  College,  Londonderry. 

On  reading  the  special  Act  of  Parliament  regulating  the  management  of  the  College  it  would  appear  to 
he  open  to  persons  of  various  religious  denominations  and  to  be  under  the  government  of  a mixed  body, 
and  that  the  Act  would  therefore  appear  to  apply  to  it.  The  existence  of  a special  Act  for  regulating  the 
endowment  does  not  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  though  its  provisions  would  bo  taken  into 
consideration  in  preparing  a scheme.  If  any  ground  of  exemption  has  been  overlooked  the  Commission 
would  be  prepared  to  consider  any  observations  of  the  governing  body  on  the  subject,  but  at  present  the 
endowment  appears  clearly  to  be  subject  to  the  Act.  It  would  therefore  seem  to  the  Commission  that  the 
governing  body  should  submit  a draft  scheme  within  the  prescribed  time,  viz.,  before  January  31, 1886. 
No  question  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  or  the  management  of  the  endowment  could 
be  entertained  on  the  question  of  exemption,  but  all  such  considerations  will  arise  on  the  settlement  of 
the  scheme. 

Robertson’s  Schools,  County  Donegal. 

As  it  appears  from  the  will  of  the  founder  of  this  endowment  that  the  benefits  are  to  be  extended  to 
persons  of  all  religious  denominations,  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  Act  does  apply  to  it. 
Jf  any  ground  of  exemption  has  been  overlooked,  the  Commissioners  would  be  prepared  to  consider  any 
observations  of  the  governing  body  on  the  subject,  but  at  present  the  endowment  clearly  appeals  to  be 
subject  to  the  Act.  Under  section  13  of  the  Act,  a copy  of  which  is  herewith  enclosed,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Commission  in  settling  a scheme  to  have  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  founder’s  intentions,  but  on 
the  claim  for  exemption,  no  question  could  be  entertained  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  governing 
.body  or  the  management  of  the  endowment  till  such  considerations  will  arise  on  the  settlement  of  the 
scheme.  It  would  therefore  appear  to  them  that  the  governing  body  should  submit  a draft  Bchome  within 
the  prescribed  time,  viz.,  before  January  31,  1886. 

Friends’  School,  Mountmellick. 

To  be  asked  to  furnish  a statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  exemption  is  claimed,  and  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  children  of  denominations  other  than  the  Society  of  Friends  are  admitted  to  the  advantages  of 
the  endowment 

Carrowbeg  National  School,  County  Donegal,  and  Moville  National  School,  No.  1,  County  Donegal. 

As  it  appears  that  the  school  is  a mixed  one,  and  that  the  governing  body  is  not  exclusively  of  one 
particular  religious  denomination,  the  Commission  are  of  opinion  that  the  school  is  not  exempt.  It  would 
therefore  appear  to  them  that  the  governing  body  should  submit  a draft  scheme  within  the  prescribed 
time,  viz.,  before  January  31,  1886. 

Castleconnor  and  Kilglass  Schools,  County  Mayo. 

To  be  asked  for  a copy  of  the  will  and  a statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  claim  of  exemp- 
tion is  based. 
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Tullyvin  Endowed  School,  County  Cavan  (Local  Trustees). 

The  attention  to  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  who  have  the  control  of 
the  endowment,  have  served  an  unconditional  notice  of  intention  to  lodge  a draft  scheme.  The  claim  of 
exemption  cannot  therefore  be  admitted,  but  it  will  be  open  to  those  interested  in  the  endowment  on  the 
settlement  of  a draft  scheme  to  submit  their  proposals  as  to  its  application,  and  also  to  consider  whether 
they  will  lodge  a draft  scheme  within  the  prescribed  time. 

Glounthane  School,  Kilshannig,  County  Cork. 

To  be  asked  for  a copy  of  the  grant  of  1822,  and  a statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  clam  of 
exemption  is  based. 

Craig’s  Parochial  National  School,  County  Antrim 

As  it  appears  that  the  school  is  a mixed  one,  and  that  the  governing  body  is  not  exclusively  of  one 
particular  religious  denomination,  the  Commission  are  of  opinion  that  the  school  is  not  exempt,  it  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  them  that  the  governing  body  should  submit  a draft  scheme  within  the  prescribed 
time,  viz.,  before  January  31,  1886. 

Crilly  School,  Aghaloo,  County  Tyrone. 

To  be  asked  for  a copy  of  will  of  18i2,  and  a statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  claim  of  exemption 
is  based. 

Drelincourt  School  and  Mall  School,  Armagh. 

To  be  asked  for  a statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  claim  is  based,  and  to  be  informed  that  as 
the  schools  appear  to  be  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  denominations,  and  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board,  they  would  seem  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 

Ulster  Society  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind. 

As  the  governing  body  of  the  society  is  a mixed  body,  and  as  the  benefits  are  not  restricted  to  any  one 
particular  religious  denomination,  it  would  appear  not  to  be  exempt.  Claremont  Institution,  Glasnevin, 
has  been  already  ruled  not  to  be  exempt.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  the  Commission  that  the  governing 
body  should  submit  a draft  scheme  within  the  prescribed  time,  viz.,  before  January  31,  1886.  If  any 
ground  of  exemption  has  been  overlooked  the  Commission  would  be  prepared  to  consider  any  observations 
of  the  governing  body  on  the  subject,  but  at  present  the  endowment  appears  clearly  to  be  subject  to  the 
Act.  Upon  the  settlement  of  a scheme  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  have  regard  to  the 
intentions  of  the  founder  in  its  management. 

Saint  Mary’s  (Shandon.)  Schools,  Cork. 

To  be  asked  for  a statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  claim  of  exemption  is  based,  and  for  a copy 
of  the  deed  of  foundation.  The  schools  appearing  to  be  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  denominations, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  they  would  seem  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission. 

Thomastown  Parochial  School,  County  Kilkenny. 

To  bo  asked  for  a copy  of  the  deed  of  grant  by  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  to  be  informed  that  the  points 
on  which  the  claim  of  exemption  is  based  would  seem  to  be  matters  proper  to  be  considered  on  the 
settlement  of  a draft  scheme,  also  that  as  the  endowments  of  Thomastown  School  do  not  appear  to  be 
applied  and  provided  exclusively  for  persons  of  a particular  religious  denomination,  the  Act  applies. 

Bishop  Foy’s  Endowments,  Waterford. 

To  bo  asked  for  a statement  ofVtlie  grounds  upon  which  the  claim  of  exemption  is  based,  and  a copy  of 
the  instrument  of  foundation,  and  also  whether,  in  the  event  of  the  Commission  holding,  upon  a consider- 
ation of  the  will,  that  the  benefit  of  the  endowment  is  exclusively  applicable  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of 
one  particular  religious  denomination,  the  governing  body  would  desire  to  have  a scheme  settled  upon  that 
basis  with  their  consent. 

Green.  Coat' Hospital,  Cork. 

To  be  asked  whether  the  benefits  of  the  endowment  are  extended  to  children  of  Protestant  denominations 
other  than  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  also  whether  the  governing  body  exclusively  consists  of  members 
of  the  Church. 

Ballinderry  (Upper  and  Lower)  Schools,  County  Antrim. 

As  it  appears  that  the  benefits  of  the  endowment  are  not  restricted  to  persons  of  one  particular  religious 
denomination,  the  Commission  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  so  exempt,  and  therefore  it  will  be  for  the 
governing  body  to  consider  the  expediency  of  lodging  a draft  scheme.  In  the  settlement  of  a scheme  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  have  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  founders’  intentions  both  as  regards 
the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  and  the  application  of  the  endowment. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a report  to  he  submitted  to  Parliament. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

John  Naish. 

January  8, 1886. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 

d 2 
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January  8, 1886. 


PUBLIC  SITTING. 


Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  two  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

In  the  case  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Mr.  John  Roche,  Q.C.,  (instructed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bourke 
Solicitor,  Cork),  appeared  for  the  President  and  Council  of  the  College.  There  were  also  present 
Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  President,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast;  Dr.  Sullivan,  President,  Queen’s  College,  Cork’ 
and  Dr.  Moffett,  President,  Queen’s  CoEege,  Galway.  The  Attorney-General,  with  whom  was  the 
Solicitor-General  and  Mr.  G.  V.  Hart  (instructed  by  tho  Crown  and  Treasury  Solicitor),  appeared 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  The  Attorney-General  and  Mr.  Roche  were  heard. 


Ruled : — 

That  as  regards  tho  Annual  Revenue  of  tho  College  from  tho  Parliamentary  Votes  it  is  not  within  the 
' scope  of  the  Act. 

That  as  regards  the  Annual  Rovenuo  of  the  College  from  tho  Consolidated  Fund  it  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  Act. 

That  so  far  as  the  governing  authority  of  tho  Queen’s  Collego  may  bo  vested  in  her  Majesty  they  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act. 

That  as  regards  the  buildings  and  other  property  (if  any)  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  the  Queen’s 
College  not  coming  within  the  foregoing,  action  be  postponed  until  further  order,  as  although  such  property 
is  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission,  it  does  not  appeal-  expedient  that  the  powers  of  the  Commission 
should  at  present  be  separately  exercised  in  reference  thereto. 

In  the  case  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  the  Attorney-General  and  Mr.  William  Anderson,  Q.c. 
(instructed  by  Messrs.  Maunsell  and  Son,  Solicitors),  appeared  on  behalf  of  tho  Governors.  Mr.’  J.  jl 
. Shaw  represented  the  Presbyterian  Committee. 

It  was  ordered : — 

That  the  case  be  postponed  until  Saturday,  January  16,  at  2 o’clock,  r.n,,  unless  in  the  meantime  the 
governors  intimate  their  withdrawal  of  the  claim  of  exemption. 

In  the  case  of  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Schools  Mr.  H.  B.  Colthurst,  b.l.  (instructed  by  Messrs 
Meade  & Colies,  Solicitors),  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  governing  body.  Rev.  Canon  Jellett  was 
also  present. 

Ruled : — 

That  the  Act  does  apply. 

(Dr._Traill  dissenting.) 

In  tie  ease  of  Wray  School,  the  Key.  Canon  Jellett  and  D.  Pilkington,  Q.C.,  two  of  the  Trustees' 
appeared  for  the  governing  body. 

Ruled : — 

That  the  Act  does  apply. 


, J*  was  &recte<l  that  in  the  several  cases  following,  the  governing  bodies  be  communicated  with 
m the  terms  specified  in  each  case  in  reference  to  their  claim  of  exemption. 

Dastleconner  and  Kilglass  Schools,  County  Sligo. 

As  it  appears  that  persons  of  various  relkious  denominations  are  actually  attending  tho  schools,  tie 
fJomnnssion  ennnot  hold  them  to  be  exempt  from  their  jurisdiction,  and  therefore  a draft  scheme  should 
he  lodged  within  the  prescribed  time,  ™,  before  January  31,  In  preparing  any  scheme  regard  should 
he  had  to  the  spirit  of  the  founders'  intentions  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  aid  also  as  to 
the  Protestant  character  of  the  school.  ° 


Newport  Parochial  School,  County  Mayo. 

The  will .not , having  provided  that  ihe  trastees  should  be  exclusively  of  one  particular  religions  denomi- 
nation, and  not  having  restricted  the  benefits  to  members  of  one  particular-  denomination,  the  endowment 
woidd  appear  not  to  be  exempt  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  governing  body  should  lodge  a 
draft  scheme  within  the  prescribed  tune,  viz.,  before  January  31. 

Tullyvm  and  Benbawn  Endowed  School,  County  Cavan.  St.  Mary's  School,  Athlone. 

Even  assuming  the  school  to  be  exclusive,  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  will  hrinv  the 
■endowment  within  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  it  therefore  will  he  for  the  Trustees,  by  lodging  a Sraft 
BOr.  Th’  5 ' s T S5  5 “““SMMnt  will  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  tlm  founder's 
* “V  of  the  Commission  many  case  to  have  regard  to  these  intentions,  and 
the  Trustees  will  have  due  notice  of  all  proceedings  m this  matter. 

Crilly  School,  Agkaloo,  County  Tyrone. 

ma°c^wh.™meh  •»*•”<>  regulating  this  endowment,  and  to  state  that  even 

Kft  * ,**!“  obtained,  its  existence  does  not  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Commission.  H the  school  be  exclusive  it  is  open  to  the  governing  body  to  consent  to  have  any 
alterations  they  desire  made  in  tho  scheme,  without  altering  the  exclusive  dieter  of  the  endowment 
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Moville  National  School,  No.  1,  County  Donegal 

As  the  school  appears  to  be  open  to  children  of  all  mKoUi..  a^ ..  .t  . 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission.  onnnations,  it  is  not  exempt  from 

St.  Mary’s  (Shandon)  Schools,  Cork. 

AeZZl 

governing  body  of  the  charity.  Under  these  circumstancpq  n se  ecfc  Testl7  to  act  as 

ought  to  be  settled  under  the  powers  of  the  Act  SSf?,!!  f°r„the  m^gement  of  the  charity 
endowment  only  to  such  children  as  are  described  in  the°wills  of  the  beQefitS  °f  the 

Thomastown  Parochial  School,  County  Kilkenny 

of  their  undertaking  the  preparation  of  a scheme  diE  >w,v  i u ^°n  .can  on  ^ sa^  111  event 
provide  for  tie  utfrLtioAWCe^^^  ^ 

tiese  from  tieir  proper  purposes.  8 reso"roM  01  *“  scl°o1.  ™uld  not  alienate  any  of 

Green  Coat  Hospital,  Cork. 


Bishop  Foy’s  Charities,  Waterford. 

lodged.1  provisionally.0  ’ e”mI,tlon  be  “*  “«>  **t  dele,  the  dmft  sohei  may  bo 

Aghern  and  Britway  School,  County  Cork. 

As  it  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  lease  to  be  contemplated  that  children  other  than  those  of  the  rhim>T> 
of  Ireland  should  attend  theschools,  the  endowment  is  not  exempt  ?he  Acf  S 

SCS*  ^/owever,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  founder's  inte^l  aTto  tL 
of  the  governing  body,  and  the  denomination  of  the  children  mainly  intended  to  be  benefited  It  will  be 

“ —«— <*  “•*■**»*  the 

38  “ 1““™.  md  Tongial  Sehools  were  examined,  and  tie 

Commission  were  of  opinion  that  the  question  of  exemption  was  not  raised  in  these  notices. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish. 

January  16, 1886. 


January  16,  1886. 


Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh,  Lord  Justice  Kush,  Dr.  Tmn.r.  Professor  Dotoheett. 


Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  reply  to  the  following  letters  as  indicated  in  each  case:— 

Rev.  A.  Irwin  (February  15),  as  to  Crossdaul,  Tynan,  County  Armagh. 

It  would  appear  that  the  site  of  this  school  constitutes  an  endowment  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Jtducataonal  Endowments  Act,  and  that  it  would  be  important  that  the  governing  body  of  the  school  in 
this  and  such  similar  cases  should  assist  the  Commission  in  taking  the  proper  steps  to  have  the  site  and 
dedit  d.  a b°dy  pr°P®rIy  C0Dstituted  to  preserve  them  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 


A copy  of  this  letter  with  copy  of  Mr.  Irwin’s  letter  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Recorder  of  Dublin 
as  representing  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  General  Synod,  informing  him  that — 

The  Commission,  having  reason  to  believe  that  a large  number  of  schools  of  a denominational  character 
and  also  a considerable  quantity  of  property  which  ought  to  be  available  for  such  schools,  are  in  the 
position  mentioned  in  Mr.  Irwin’s  letter,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Standing  Committee  to  the 
expediency  of  making  some  general  provision  for  the  ascertainment  of  such  property  and  the  vesting  of  it  in 
a body  properly  constituted  for  its  preservation. 

Rev.  S.  G.  Cotton  (January  6),  as  to  Betaghstown  School. 

Whenever  the  Commission  may  be  able  to  hold  a public  inquiry  into  the  Betaghstown  School  he  wjll 
receive  due  notice,  and  will  have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  his  views. 
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Viscount  de  Vesci  (January  8;,  as  to  Ballyroan  Endowed  School. 

Wien  tie  case  of  Ballyroan  Endowed  School  conies  before  the  Commissioners,  his  lordship's  letter  will 
be  taken  into  their  careful  consideration. 

Arnold  Graves,  Esq.  (January  11),  as  to  Technical  Education. 

The  best  means  of  promoting  Technical  Education  will  form  a subject  of  careful  consideration  by  tho 
Commission,  who  would  be  glad  to  receive  practical  suggestions  on  that  subject  from  those  interested  in 
it,  on  the  occasion  of  such  of  their  public  inquiries  as  may  involve  the  question. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hopkins  (January  12),  as  to  Ahern,  County  Cork. 

Section  30  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  applies  only  to  “ Ecclesiastical  Corporations,”  of  which  the  “Minister 
and  Churchwardens  ” were  not  one. 

William  Clarke  (January  12),  as  to  Ballinorly  National  School,  Sligo. 

The  subject  of  his  letter  will  be  inquired  into  when  the  case  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  comes  before 
the  Commission. 


Messrs.  L’Estrange  and  Brett,  Solicitors  (January  14),  as  to  Belfast  Academy. 

The  Commission  have  no  power  to  extend  the  time  fixed  by  the  statute,  but  that  any  draft  scheme  lodged 
on  the  part  of  Belfast  Academy  will  bo  considered  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  notice  had  been  given, 
which  would  have  given  the  governing  body  the  right  to  have  their  own  draft  scheme  sent  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  with  that  of  the  Commission. 

Robert  MTntosh,  Esq.  (January  15),  as  to  Drogheda  Grammar  School. 

The  views  put  forward  will  be  taken  into  consideration  when  tho  Commission  come  to  deal  with  the 
case  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 


Ven.  the  Archdeacon  of  Ardfert  (January  15),  as  to  claims  of  County  Kerry  on  Endowments. 

(The  communication  to  be  acknowledged). 

Rev.  G.  Galbraith  (January  13),  as  to  Limavady  Erasmus  Smith’s  School. 

Tie  endowment  not  being  restricted  to  persons  of  one  particular  religious  denomination,  and  tie 
governing  body  having  barn  dissolved  by  the  Ohurcl  Act,  would  appear  not  to  be  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  If  it  does  not  appear  that  tho  school  has  any  endowment  except  what  is  derived 
from  members  of  lis  own  church,  and  that  the  benefits  of  the  school  have  substantially  been  restricted  to 
membem  of  that  denomination,  it  would  be  open  to  tho  governing  body  by  the  settlement  of  a scheme 
SSt°tnte“£dy°S  **  pr°P  7 of  ti8  so11001’ t0  h“ve  its  Property  preserved  and  vested  in  a properlj 

The  Secret^-  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Trustees  of  Joseph  Young's  Charity  (1854,  Beport. 
Vol  HI.,  p.  622).  requesting  them  to  furnish  particulars  of  the  trust  fund  and  property  left  byP the 
wuh  tte  securities  in  which  they  are  invested,  and  the  names  of  the  present  Trustees,  also  to  ask  for  a 
hst  of  the  legatees  under  the  will,  showing  which  of  them  are  still  living,  and  the  dates  of  the  deaths 
of  those  who  have  died,  and  a statement  of  what  has  been  done  with  the  accumulations. 

ttathffhT tnaZZtilireCfed  b “f™  60Te™%  Mies  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  draft  schemes, 
that  in  the  prepaiation  of  each  scheme  a schedule  should  be  annexed  givino-  full  particulars  of  all 

Fn°lhinUb  .»  “J?  Tested.und?r  riic  scheme  in  the  same  shape,  in  the  crSc  of  landed  Zperiy 
™ 1*  f"!  ” »ote»  to  tenants  in  the  Court  of  the  Land  Judges, 

S^iMUySfd  °?  Pr°P  y'  °ther  1‘md8i  or  mon67'  th°  source  from  which  it  was 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish. 
January  23,  1886. 


January  20,  1886. 

Stated  attendance  of  the  Commissioners  this  day  at  their  Offices,  33,  Nassau  street,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  EitzGibbos,  Lord  Justice  Naish. 

Letter  (January  18)  read  from  Bev.  J.  J.  Egan,  as  to  Derrylane  Parochial  School, 
conrtitute  au°mdowSeittitto  the  ^ otll8r  reTeIm0  at(aoll6d  to  :t  w0,lId 

John  Naish. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  January  23,  1886. 
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January  23,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-streefc,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  Naish,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  and  of  the  subsequent  stated  attendance  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (J  anuary  16)  read  from  J.H.  Bernard,  Esq.,F.T.c.D.,  asking  on  behalf  of  the  Standing  Committee 
ofthe  General  Synod,  whether  the  Intermediate  Education  Fund  is  included  in  the  ruling  as  to  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  and  whether  it  is,  therefore,  exempt.  ° 

To  be  informed  that  the  case  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  was  not  before  the  Commission 
and  is  not  included  in  the  ruling  referred  to,  which  was  confined  to  the  case  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges’ 
and  that  the  case  not  having  been  before  the  Commissioners,  they  are  not  in  a position  at  present  to 
express  any  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  exempt  or  not  from  their  jurisdiction.  r 

Letter  (January  20)  read  from  T.  B.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  stating  that  the  governing  body  of  Foyle 
College  consider  their  case  as  identical  with  that  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  J 

To  be  informed  that  the  ruling  in  the  case  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  was  confined  to  these  institutions 
and  does  not  include  the  case  of  the  Foyle  College. 

Letter  (January  23)  read  from  Rev.  D.  H.  Powell,  asking  whether  a scheme  will  be  received  from 
him  as  rector  of  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  or  from  him  and  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  in  reference 
to  St.  Mary’s  Schools,  Shandon. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commission  have  not  sufficient  information  before  them  as  to  who  are 
the  present  governing  body  of  the  school,  and  that  they  will  receive  and  consider  any  scheme 
which  he  may  send  in. 

Letter  (January  22)  read  from  Messrs.  John  and  Joseph  Cooke,  Executors  and  Trustees  of  the 
Young  Charity,  replying  to  the  Minute  of  January  1G. 

To  be  informed  that  it  will  be.  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  frame  a scheme  for  the  manage- 
ment of  this  charity,  and  that  their  attention  be  directed  to  section  12  of  the  Act  as  to  buildings,  A-c. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  February  6,  1886. 


February  6, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day,  at  their  Offices,  23  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (January  25)  read  from  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor,  Master  of  Mountstewart  School,  Grey  Abbey,  Co. 
Down,  as  to  his  vested  interests  under  the  Act. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Act  contains  a provision  for  the  protection  of  vested  interests,  but  they 
are  not  in  a position  to  give  him  any  opinion  on  the  subject  until  the  school  is  being  inquired  into. 

Letter  (January  26)  read  from  Rev.  A.  T.  Kirkpatrick,  as  to  Craig’s  Parochial  National  School. 

To  be  informed  that  he  should  ascertain  from  the  Representative  Body  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  accept  the  trust  proposed  in  his  letter  in  the  event  of  the  Commission  finding  themselves 
'at  liberty  to  treat  the  school  as  a denominational  one. 

Letter  (January  26)  read  from  T.  B.  Montgomery,  Esq.,  asking  that  the  governing  body  of  Foyle 
College  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  arguing  the  question  of  exemption. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commission  will  consult  the  convenience  of  the  governors  by  having 
the  question  of  exemption  argued  separately  in  Dublin  in  the  first  instance  if  they  so  desire,  other- 
wise it  will  be  considered  at  the  local  inquiry  in  Londonderry,  of  which  the  governors  shall  have 
due  notice. 

Letter  (January  29)  read  from  Rev.  George  Galbraith,  as  to  Limavady  Erasmus  Smith’s  School. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commission  must  satisfy  themselves  on  inquiry  as  to  how  the  property 
belonging  to  the  school  is  now  vested.  If  it  should  appear  that  the  school  was  a denominational 
school,  it1  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  by  their  scheme  to  secure  the  application  of  the 
endowment  to  its  proper  objects. 
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Letter  (February  9)  read  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Beauests 
Templemoyle  School,  Londonderry.  H 10 

To  be  informed  that  as  the  endowment  would  appear  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  Commission 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  expense  of  proceedings  in  Chancery  should  not  be  undertaken  as  the 
settlement  of  a scheme  by  this  Commission  would  result  in  the  utilization  of  the  endowment ' also 
that  this  Commission  would  be  most  anxious  to  have  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of  such  a scheme,  and  will  give  them  notice 
whenever  they  come  to  deal  with  the  case. 

Letter  (February  5)  read  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  as  to 
Castlerea  School. 

To  be  informed  that  this  endowment  is  one  with  which  they  are  prepared  to  deal  by  the  settle- 
ment of  a scheme  for  the  future  management  of  it.  The  recovery  of  the  endowment  or  any  part 
of  it,  which  may  not  be  at  present  in  their  hands,  would  appear  to  be  a matter  to  be  attended  to  by 
them,  as  this  Commission  has  not  the  same  powers  of  realizing  endowments.  3 

It  was  ordered : — 

That  the  folio-wing  letter  be  sent  to  the  different  bodies  represented  at  the  recent  nroceedinsrs  before 
the  Vice-Chancellor  as  to  the  Coulson  Musical  Bequest : — ™ 

The  attention  of  this  Commission  having  been  called  to  the  Coulson  Bequest,  it  would  appear  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  Commission,  and,  therefore,  by  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  statutable  provision 
could  be  made  for  the  management  of  the  endowment.  To  request  that  the  Commission  be  informed  of 
tiie  present  position  of  the  endowment  with  a view  to  their  holding  an  inquiry,  and  pending  a reply  the 
Commission  suggest  that  those  having  the  management  of  the  fund  should  not  incur  expense  m legal 
proceedings  which  may  not  prove  to  be  necessary  or  expedient.  8 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

February  20,  1886. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


February  8,  1886. 


Meeting  of  tie  Commission  told  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nessau-Btreet,  Dublin. 

Present:— Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Lord  Justice  Naish,  Dr.  Tkaili,  Professor  Dodghebtst. 

, “^tary  submitted  the  draft  schemes  lodged  by  governing  bodies,  under  section  20  of  the 
Act  lor  the  future  government  and  management  of  the  several  educational  endowments  os  mentioned 
m the  list  on  page  vi. 

It  was  resolved : — 

(1.)  That  the  draft  schemes  lodged  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  should  be  first  taken  into 
at  Pfb£°  Jo  commence  on  Monday,  March  1,  to  be  held  at  the  offices  of  the 

occasion  the  constitution  of  the  Commissioners  and  the  general  administration  of 
i be  considered,  reserving,  as  far  as  possible,  the  discussion  of  local  questions  to  be 

considered  at  future  sittings,  to  be  held  at  a convenient  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of.  the  schools. 

. ,(2')  T**at  fcke  draft  scheme  lodged  by  the  governing  body  of  Swords  Borough  Schools  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  Thursday,  4th  March,  at  a public  sitting. 

heSteii*S.tIleSe  ^ °a6r  SdiemeS  1°dBe'1  b6  takm  in  an  order  to  be 

at  the  fextmaeTtbg  <Hreoted  to  P^P”113  Mtices  11113  advertisements  of  these  sittings,  to  be  approved 

bvthe  OTveSbodi«re0tdd  a??ly  Sf  authority  for  printing  the  draft  scheme  lodged 

20  of  theAot>  and  for  “ing  th6  *** of  tie  cL- 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

February  20,  1886. 
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February  13, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Dr.  Traill, 

The  following  arrangements  were  made  for  preliminary  public  inquiries  to  be  held  at  the 
offices : — 

On  Monday,  March  1,  at  eleven  o’clock,  a .m 

1.  Commissioners  of  Education  : — 

Altering  their  constitution  and  re-organizing  Royal  and  Diocesan  Schools. 

2.  Commissioners  of  Education : — 

Grammar  Schools  of  private  foundation. 

3.  Commissioner’s  of  Education : — 

Primary  Schools. 

At  Swords  Borough  School,  on  Thursday,  March  4,  at  eleven  o’clock,  A.M.,  and  by  adjournment 
at  the  office  on  Friday,  March  6,  at  eleven  o’clock,  a at 

4.  Swords  Borough  Schools. 

On  Monday,  March  8,  at  eleven  o’clock,  A.M. 

6.  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland. 

On  Thursday,  March  11,  at  eleven  o’clock,  a, at, 

6.  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

The  Commission  directed  that  notice  of  these  sittings  should  be  published,  in  pursuance  of 
Section  30  of  the  Act,  by  sending  written  notice  of  same  to  the  respective  governing  bodies  and  to 
the  representatives  of  the  following  religious  denominations : — • 

Church  of  Ireland : — 

Representative  Church  Body. 

Standing  Committee  General  Synod. 

Roman  Catholic  Church : — 

Chairman  of  Episcopal  Committee  (Archbishop  of  Dublin). 

Schoolmasters’  Association  (Rev.  J.  E.  Reffe,  Secretary). 

Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland : — 

Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  (Rev.  W.  Todd  Martin,  lud.,  and  Rev.  J.  M. 
Hamilton). 

Methodist  Body : — 

The  Conference. 


, Schoolmasters’  Association  (Dr.  Biggs,  Hon.  Sec.) 

And  also  by  inserting  an  advertisement  in  the  Dublin  newspapers. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  inform  the  Commissioners  of  Education  that  this  Commission  will 
hold  a public  inquiry,  commencing  on  Monday,  March  1,  1886,  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.M.,  at  the  offices, 

23,  Nassau-street,  and  to  be  continued  by  adjournment,  as  may  be  found  necessary,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  draft  schemes  submitted  by  them,  and  of  preparing  such  further  or  other  draft  scheme 
or  schemes  for  the  future  management  of  the  endowments  vested  in  or  controlled  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Education,  or  for  the  efficient  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners  as  this 
Commission  may  think  fit.  The  draft  schemes  lodged  will  be  taken  in  order.  These  inquiries 
will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  October  9 and  16,  1885,  and  such  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  religious  denominations  as  may  wish  to  appear  before  the  Commission, 
will,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inquiry  into  Scheme  (1)  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  their  views  as  regards  their  claims  upon  the  endowments  of  public 
origin  available  for  Intermediate  Education,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  endowments  may  be 
best  applied. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  inform  the  governing  bodies  of — 

Swords  Borough  Schools, 

Incorporated  Society, 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools, 

That  in  the  event  of  other  business  of  the  Commission  remaining  unfinished  from  a previous  day  the 
Commission  may  adjourn  the  sitting  fixed  for  their  respective  endowments,  and  that  the  earliest  - 
possible  notice  of  such  adjournment  will  be  given  them. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


February  20, 1886. 
e 
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February  20, 1S86. 

• Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau- street,  Dublin. 


Present : — Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  three  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

It.  H.  Power,  Esq.  (February  6),  as  to  Bandon,  Youghal,  and  Lismoro  Endowed  Schools. 

Rev.  D.  H.  Powell  (February  8),  as  to  St.  Mary’s  Schools,  Shandon,  Cork. 

Messrs.  Hone  and  Ealkiner,  Solicitors  (February  10),  as  to  Unitarian  Schools,  Steplien’s-green  Dublin. 
James  Pyper,  Esq.  (February  10),  as  to  Belfast  Academy  and  Belfast  Mercantile  Academy. 

Messrs.  H.  T.  Dix  and  Son,  Solicitors  (February  10),  as  to  Incorporated  Society. 

Rev.  Henry  Irwin  (February  11),  as  to  Training  School,  Newtownmouutkennedy. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick  (February  13),  as  to  the  Records  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission 
of  1858. 

Rev.  J.  W.  M‘Kay,  d.d.  (February  16),  as  to  Methodist  College,  Belfast. 

Rev.  George  Galbraith  (February  16),  as  to  Erasmus  Smith’s  School,  Limavady. 

Messrs.  Cvonlielm,  Sons,  and  Tobias,  Solicitors  (February  18),  as  to  Methodist  Female  Orphan  House. 
George  Gardiner  (February  18). 

Commissioners  of  Education  (February  18). 

Letter  (February  8)  read  from  Messrs.  J.  and  J.  Cooke,  Trustees  of  Young’s  Charity,  Londonderry. 
To  he  informed  that  though  the  Commission  has  no  power  to  dispense  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  the  draft  scheme  lodged  by  them  will  receive  full  consideration,  and  will  bo  in  the  same  position 
in  all  respects  as  if  it  had  been  lodged  under  notice,  except  as  regards  the  right  of  having  it  sent  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  with  the  scheme  of  the  Commission. 


The  following  letters  were  read  with  regard  to  the  Coulson  Musical  Bequest,  and  the  replies 
specified  in  each  case  were  ordered  to  be  sent : — 

P.  Maxwell,  Solicitor,  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (February  9). 

(No  reply). 

Sir  Francis  Brady,  Bart.,  Q.C.,  Hon.  Sec.  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  (Februaiy  1G). 

To  be  informed  that  upon  the  statements  contained  in  his  lettor  it  appears  to  the  Commissioners  to  be 
then-  duty  to  hold  an  inquiry  as  to  framing  a Scheme  for  the  future  management  of  the  Coulson  Bequest, 
and  also  upon  that  inquiry  to  consider  the  expediency  in  your  lettor  of  establishing  a single  school  of 
music  in  Ireland.  This  object  could  be  attained  through  the  powers  of  this  Commission  by  amalgamating 
the  Coulson  endowment  with  those  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  or  otherwise  dealing  with  its 
funds  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  of  the  Act,  which  would  enable  the  Commissioners  to  constitute  a 
governing  body  of  such  a character  as  to  secure  due  administration  of  all  the  funds  devoted  to  this  object. 
As  in  this  and  other  respects,  the  powers  of  the  Commission  are  much  more  extensive  than  those  of  the 
Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  as  in  any  case  a Scheme  settled  by  the  Court  might 
be  liable  to  review  by  this  Commission,  I am  directed  to  repeat  the  suggestion  that  further  expense 
should  not  be  incurred  in  litigation  pending  the  holding  of  the  proposed  inquiry.  Should  any  such 
expense  be  incurred  it  must  bo  regarded  as  subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  Scheme  made  under  the  Act. 
The  Commissioners  hope  within  the  next  fortnight  to  bo  able  to  fix  a day  for  the  inquiry,  of  which  all 
parties  interested  will  have  due  notice.  J 

Joseph  Smith,  mus.d.  (February  9),  representing  Dublin  musical  profession. 

Send  copy  of  correspondence i with  Sir  F.  Brady,  and  inform  him  that  upon  the  proposed  inquiry  the 
Commission  would  be  prepared  to  hear  the  representatives  of  the  Dublin  musical  profession  as  well 
upon  the  Scheme  for  the  management  of  the  Coulson  Bequest  as  upon  the  constitution  of  a governing 
body  to  control  a single  school  of  music  for  Ireland,  also  that  it  would  be  within  the  powera  of  thfe 
Commission  to  form  such  a body  by  re-constituting  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  upon  the  amalga- 
mation ox  the  endowments  available  for  musical  education. 

Messrs.  S.  and  R.  C.  Walker,  Solicitors  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Coulson  Bequest  (February  11). 

Send  copy  of  correspondence  with  Sir  Francis  Brady  and  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests. 

A copy  of  the  correspondence  to  he  also  sent  to  the  Law  Agent  to  Dublin  Corporation. 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (February  12). 

Send  copy  of  correspondence  with  Sir  Francis  Brady  and  invite  their  attention  thereto,  and  add  that  no 
applmaticm  to  stay  proceedings  m the  court  would  appear  to  be  in  anyway  necessary,  and  as  a scheme 
settled  under  the  Act  by  the  Commission  would  override  any  scheme  settled  by  the  Court,  the  continuance 
ot  litigation  pending  the  rnqim-y  would  seem  likely  to  result  only  in  useless  expenditure.  The  Commission 
•!  f , k°n  7?e  occo^°nofthe  proposed  inquiry,  to  receive  any  suggestions  from  the  Commissioners 
ot  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  as  to  the  proposal  for  amalgamation  of  the  Academy  of  Music  with 
the  Coulson  Endowment,  an  object,  the  expediency  of  which  could  not  he  considered  in  Ohancety. 

TT  netp?.iM'>r*UaI7  ^ "fL  £r01f  ^ F"  H"  Biflfvood,  1L.D.,  and  Key.  W.  Moore  Mofgan, 
lld.,  Head  Masters  of  Royal  Schools  at  Dungannon  and  Armagh,  as  to  their  vested  interests. 

d Jy  provision  for  vested  rights  is  one  of  the  subjects  which  it  will  be  the 

S ?om™f 011  to  consider  under  Section  11  of  the  Act.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  in  the 
Scheme  which  will  he  considered  by  them  at  the  sitting  fixed  for  the  1st  of  March  If  any  particular 
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time  would  be  specially  convenient  to  the  Head  Master-?  far  th*  ..  „ , . 

be  fixed  on  their  application.  At  this  early  sta^e  of  the  inquiry  the  n^erat—  °f  5hls  subJect>  it  will 
employment  of  counsel  would  be  necessary,  but  must  leave  each  not  See  tbattbe 

on  that  subject,  when  the  Commissioners’  own  draft  scheme  ha-?  ha?  ^ ma^  be  vised 

making  formal  objections,  upon  which  counS^^SX^SS’"”'1  6 ^ pr0vide8  for 
To  add  to  Dr.  Morgan’s  letter  that  the  Commission  will  , ’ , 

persons  interested,  upon  any  branch  of  the  inquiry.  P pared  to  hear  the  Head  Masters,  as 

Letter  (February  10)  read  from  Rev.  J.  MacNeece  to  Dr  Traill  as  fa  twk„„  a o , . 

To  be  informed  that  when  the  Commission  come  to  inquire  into  the  h ^ C °ol)  ArmaSh- 

an  opportumty  will  be  afforded  to  him  of  stating  his  views^  mt°  “ above-named  endowment 

Letter  (February  18)  read  from  Robert  Ad™,  Esq,  as  to' Prior  Endowed  Schoolj  Lifford 
To  be  informed  that  pending  the  settlement  of  a draft  scheme  11.1  • . 

proceed  as  usual.  sollenie  tie  ™mess  of  the  school  should 

Letter  (February  18)  read  from  G.  C.  Davenport,  Esq. 

To  be  informed  that  the  subject  of  Mr.  Murphy's  renort  is  not  on.  ...as  ......  „ 

has  anything  practical  to  do,  as  it  appears  only  to  refer  to  the  rental  f ^ ^3S  Commission 

by  Mr.  Mmphy  for  the  Comiission  of  1880  “ °f  a Porlum  of  “ estate  ™P«*ed 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Commissioners  nf  i ■ , 

if  possible,  before  the  inquiry  on  March  1,  the  foEg  Xns,  S.““  ^ 

I.  Number  of  ‘Meetings  held  and  attendances  of  eaoli  Commissioner,  1881-1885  inclusive 
II.  Statement  of  the  ’expense  of  the  present  staff  of  the  Commission,  with  an  estimate  of  the  staff 
they  consider  would  be  necessary  under  the  proposed  dr-aft  scheme.  es,miMe  ™ 
ni.  Number  of  membeia  of  the  ‘different  religious  denominations  attending  the  seyerel  schools  with 
as  accurate  a statement  as  possible  as  to  how  many  of  those  pnpils,  toyrehotos  m- 
boarders,  are  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school  in  each  case.  P 1 7 scnolars  oi 

IY.  ^Statement  of  accounts  for  1885. 

y.  Particulars  ns  tc  the  ‘mastera  and  other  officers  who  appear  to  have  vested  interests  in  each 
scliool,  oi’  otherwise,  undei’  the  Commissioners. 

YI.  Tiro  *fccs  payable  by  the  pupils-day  scholars  and  boardem-in  the  several  schools  : how  manv 
free  pupils,  anil  how  many  at  reduced  fees.  J 

VII.  Expenditure  on  Exhibitions,  1881-1885  inclusive,  specifying  the  number  attached  to  each  school 

VIII.  Information  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  present  powers  of ‘visitation  and  ‘inspection  have  been 
exercised  within  the  past  five  years. 

IX.  -Report  from  tho  ‘Architect  as  regards  the  school  buildings  and  their  condition. 

X.  ^Statement  as  to  the  present  connexion  of  the  Commissioners  with  the  Diocesan  Schools  at 
Monaghan  and  Limerick. 


And  to  state  that  this  Commission  would  be  glad  to  receive  at  the  inquiry  from  their  Secretary 
or  such  of  the  Commissioners  as  might  desire  to  give  it,  information  as  to  such  alterations  m 
the  constitution  of  their  Board  as  would  enable  them  most  efficiently  to  manao-e  the  propertv 
belonging  to  the  various  schools  now  under  their  control,  and  also  enable  them  °to  act  ^enerallv 
in  the  realization  of  any  endowment  which  it  may  appear  advisable  to  realize  to  be  administered 
along  with  public  endowments  either  for  denominational  or  mixed  schools. 

With  reference  to  Swords  Borough  Schools,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  inform  the  governing- 
body  that  the  Commission  desire  to  find  the  Borough  Schools  in  full  operation  with  full  attendance 
of  the  teachers.  After  inspecting  the  schools  the  Commissioners  propose  to  hear  any  evidence  which 
it  may  be  desired  to  give  upon  the  spot,  and  would  be  obliged  if  there  could  be  provided  in  the 
Borough  School  a room  in  which  the  Commissioners  can  sit  for  the  purpose.  At  the  adjourned 
sitting  on  the  following  day  at  their  offices,  the  general  provisions  of  the  draft  scheme  of  the 
governors  will  be  considered,  and  any  further  evidence  received  which  it  will  not  be  more  convenient 
togive  at  Swords.  The  Commissioners  would  desire  that  the  deputy  superintendent,  or  some  other 
officer  to  represent  the  governing  body,  should  be  prepared  to  supply  any  information  asked  as  to 
the  management  of  the  endowment  during  the  last  five  years.  The  Commissioners  would  be  obliged 
if,  before  the  inquiry,  particulars  were  supplied  of  all  vested  interests  which  appear  to  come  within 
section  11  of  the  Act. 

Rev.  D.  P.  Mulcahy  to  be  informed  of  the  above-mentioned  arrangements,  and  that  the 
Commission  desire  to  find  the  National  Schools  also  in  .full  operation,  with  a full  attendance  of 
teachers. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

February  27, 1886. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 

* See  Appendix  B.  infra,  Nos.  V.  (c.)  to  V.  (p.),  pp.  399_to  413. 
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February  27, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGebbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read — 

Eev.  F.  H.  Ringwood,  ll.d.  (February  23),  as  to  the  life  interests  of  Royal  Schoolmasters. 

Rev.  T.  Twigg  (February  23),  enclosing  list  of  salaried  officials  of  Swords  Borough  Schools. 

TJnder-Secretary,  Dublin  Castle  (February  24),  enclosing  Treasury  letter  authorizing  printing  of  draft 
schemes,  and  requesting  all  letters  for  the  Treasury  to  be  sent  through  the  Irish  Government. 

Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (February  25),  as  to  Coulson  Bequest. 

Revs.  W.  Moore  Morgan,  ll.d.,  F.  H.  Ringwood,  ll.d.,  and  W.  Steele,  D.D.  (February  26),  as  to  the 
life  interests  of  the  Headmasters  of  Royal  Schools. 

Commissioners  of  Education  (February  26). 

Rev.  W.  Moore  Morgan,  ll.d.  (February  26),  as  to  the  Royal  School  scheme. 

Commissioners  of  Education  (February  26  and  February  27),  enclosing  returns  asked  for  at  the  last 
meeting. 

Letter  (February  22)  read  from  the  Rev.  W.  Prior  Moore,  Cavan  Royal  School,  as  to  his  life  interests. 

To  be  informed  that  the  more  convenient  time  for  considering  his  claim  is  when  the  Commission 
are  dealing  with  the  individual  vested  interests,  and  that  they  will  receive  any  further  statement 
in  writing  as  to  his  claim  that  he  may  think  fit  to  send  in. 

Letter  (February  22)  read  from  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Sanders,  as  to  Tullyvin  Endowed  School,  Co.  Cavan. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commission  will  hear  the  Trustees  when  they  come  to  consider  the  scheme 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  dealing  with  the  endowment,  which  they  hope  to  do  on 
Wednesday  next.  If  not  convenient  to  the  Trustees  to  make  their  full  case  then,  or  if  they  should 
desire  to  make  any  further  communication  they  will  have  the  opportunity  when  their  own  draft 
scheme  comes  to  be  considered,  or  if  they  so  desire,  it  will  be  taken  into  consideration  on  Wednesday 
with  that  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

Letter  (February  25)  read  from  Rev.  D.  P.  Mulcahy,  Swords,  as  to  Swords  Borough  Schools. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commissioners  intend  to  take  at  Swords  such  evidence  only  as  cannot 
conveniently  be  given  in  Dublin,  and  have  arranged  to  take  it  at  the  Borough  Schools  as  being  the 
property  of  the  endowment,  if  for  any  special  reason  he  desires  to  give  ovidenco  at  the  National 
Schools  the  Commission  will  be  visiting  it  and  will  consult  his  convenience,  but  they  cannot  take 
any  evidence  except  at  a place  at  which  all  parties  interested  can  be  present.  They,  therefore,  think 
that  all  the  evidence  should  be  taken  at  the  same  place,  and  would  suggest  that  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Commission  and  the  public  it  would  be  desirable  to  take  all  the  evidence  at  the  Borough 
Schools. 

The  Commission  fixed  the  following  sittings  to  be  held  at  the  offices  : — 

On  Monday,  15 th  March,  eleven  o’clock,  A.M. 

Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  KLildare-place  Sooiety.  Joint  Scheme. 

Claremont  National  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

On  Tuesday,  lGth  March,  eleven  o’clock,  am. 

Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music. 

Coulson  Bequest. 

On  Wednesday,  17th  Ma/rch,  eleven  o’clock,  am. 

Alexandra  College  and  Alexandra  School.  Joint  Scheme. 

? On  Thursday,  18 th  March,  eleven  o’clock,  am. 

St.  Peter’s  Parochial  School  and  Wmy  School.  Joint  Soheme. 

Ralph  Macklin  Schools. 

On  Friday,  19f h March,  eleven  o’clock,  a.m.  1 

Love’s  Charity. 

Knight’s  School  v v 

On  Monday,  22 nd  March,  eleven  o’clock,  am. 

Hibernian  Marine  Society. 

On  Tuesday,  23 rd  March,  eleven  o’clock, ''a.m. 

Drummond  Institution,  Chapelizod. 
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On  Wed/nesday,  24 th  Ma/rch,  eleven  o’clock,  A.M. 

Morgan's  School,  Oastleknock. 

Mercer’s  School  Oastleknock. 

On  Thursday,  25th  March , eleven  o’clock,  A.M. 

Unitarian  Schools,  Stephen’s-green,  Dublin 

In  the  case  of  the  Coulson  Bequest  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  give  notice  to  the  several  parties 
represented  at  the  proceedings  in  Chancery,  adding  to  each  notice  that  the  parties  are  required  to 
produce  at  the  hearing  all  documents  in  their  possession  relating  to  the  endowment. 

Instructions  were  given  to  Secretary  as  to  the  sitting  at  Swords  on  March  4,  to  provide  vehicles, 
luncheon,  <fcc. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

March  3, 1886. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


. March  1, 1886. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  A.  Shortt,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

On  the  consideration  of  draft  scheme*  (1)  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

The  Commissioners  were  represented  by  Mr.  James  Orr,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Robinson,  Solicitor).  Earl  Belmore,  a Commissioner,  and  Robert  M'Dowell,  Secretory,  were  also  in 
attendance. 

“ The  Standing  Endowments  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ” was 
represented  by  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Brooke. 

“ The  Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,” 
by  Rev  W.  Todd  Martin,  LL.D.,  Rev.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw,  B.L.  (instructed  by  Mr. 
James  Henry,  Solicitor). 

The  Wesleyan  Body  were  represented  by  Dr.  Webb,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Cronhelm,  Sons, 
and  Tobias,  Solicitors). 

The  Recorder  of  Dublin  made  a statement. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : — 

Robert  M'Dowell,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

Earl  Belmore,  K.c.M.G. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  March  3, 1886. 


March  3, 1886. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  A.  Shortt,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

The  consideration  of  the  scheme*  (1)  lodged  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  was  resumed,  the 
several  religious  bodies  being  represented  as  on  March  1. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw,  B.L.,  and  Dr.  Webb,  Q.c.,  made  statements. 

•See  Appendix  B.,  No.  V.  (e),  p.  403. 
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The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : — 

Rev.  ‘William  Todd  Martin,  ll.d. 

Rev.  Professor  Leitch,  d.lit. 

Earl  Belmore  was  re-examined. 

Letter  (March  2)  read  from  Rev.  J.  E.  Reffd,  Hon.  Sec.,  Standing  Committee  of  Roman  Catholic 
Head  Masters,  asking  that  Members  of  the  Committee  should  he  permitted  to  give  evidence  on  4th 
or  5th  inst. 

To  he  informed  that  the  Commission  will  be  prepared  to  hear  such  of  the  members  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  Roman  Catholic  Head  Masters  as  may  attend  to  give  evidence  in  reference  to  Public 
School  endowments  for  higher  education  on  March  5,  at  11  o’clock,  A.M. 

A subsequent  letter  (March  3)  read  from  Rev.  J.  E.  Reffe',  as  to  whether  an  investigation  into  the 
administration  of  the  endowments  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  comes  within  the  scone  of 
the  Commission.  1 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commission  have  not  yet  considered  whether  the  endowments  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Commission,  but,  if  at  any  time  they 
should  propose  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  these  endowments  due  notice  will  be  given 
and  that  the  Commission  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  receive  evidence  regarding  them  upon  the 
inquiry  into  the  schemes  lodged  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

The  Commission  adjourned.  • • 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 
March  6, 1886. 


March,  4,  1886. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  Swords  Borough  Schools,  County  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

[Before  the  sitting  the  Commissioners  inspected  the  Male,  Female,  and  Infant  Departments  of  the' 
Borough  Schools,  and  also  the  Male  and  Female  (including  the  Infant)  Departments  of  the  National- 
Schools,  Swords,  managed  by  the  Eev.  D.  P.  Mulcahy,  Parish  Priest  of  Swords.] 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  : — 

Rev.  Thomas  Twigg,  m.a.,  Superintendent  of  the  Borough  Schools. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Boyce,  m.a.,  Deputy  Superintendent. 

Rev.  D.  P.  Mulcahy,  p p.,  Manager  of  the  National  Schools. 

Mr.  Denis  Holland,  Principal  Teacher,  Male  Department,  National  Schools. 

Miss  Catherine  Ahern,  Principal  Teacher,  Female  Department,  National  Schools. 

Mr.  John  Coleman,  Assistant,  Male  Department,  National  Schools. 

Mr.  Valentine  Mayers,  Principal  Teacher,  Male  Department,  Borough  Schools. 

Miss  Louisa  Fallon,  Principal  Teacher,  Female  Department,  Borough  Schools. 

Robert  W.  Gnffin,  ll.d.,  Examiner,  Borough  Schools. 

rn™™S™fi.h0nBrS  an“0n““d  *hat  the  further  consideration  of  the  'scheme  submitted  by  the 

ervIS  w 6 BrTUgh.  ?cho,ola,  ™uld  be  ““  “P-™t  °n  the  5th  instant  as  previously 
ananged  but  on  a future  date  of  which  due  notice  would  be  given.  ^ ^ 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


W m.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 
March  6,  1886. 


'cMarch  5,  1886. 


PUBLIC  SITTING. 

1 Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  thsir  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present:  The  Lorn  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Eev.'Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  A.  Shortt,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendancei 

g Committee  of  Eoman  Catholic  Head  Masters  —Very Eev.  William  DelanyfiL.-D./SJoj 
* See  Appendix  B.,  No.  VL  (L),  p.  420. 
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Very  Rev,  William  Hutch,  d.d.  ; Very  Rev.  H.  Henrv  dti  • Vm-w  T?a„  p mi 
^ o,.o,  Veiy  Rev'.  P.  W 


Earl  Belmore,  K.C.M.G.,  was  re-examined. 


The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined:— 
Rev.  Wallace  M'Mullan. 

Very  Rev.  William  Delany,  ll.d.,  s.j. 

Very  Rev.  William  Hutch,  d.d. 

Very  Rev.  H.  Henry,  d.d. 

Very  Rev.  P.  Kilkenny,  d.d. 

Very  Rev,  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  made  a statement 


With  reference  to  the  case  of  Tullyvin  and  Benbawn  Schools,  included  in  scheme  131  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  Mr.  G V.  Hart,  B.L.  (instructed  by  George  M.  iS&S 

Sa^ssiom  MS-  "h°  C0”tend  ““**  ““  eni°'ment  “ “™P*  from  ft^SstS 


Mr.  Robert  M'Dowell,  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  was  re-examined. 
The  Rev.  F.  A.  Sanders,  one  of  the  local  trustees,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

It  was  ruled: — 


in  reference  to  this  endowment,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given.  q 7 


PRIVATE  MEETING. 

Royal^diodXtc.^  ***  J'  W'  Xavana£h>  ^ *&ing  to  be  heard  in  reference  to  the 

. be  inarmed  that  the  Commission  will  hear  those  only  who  are  either  personally  interested 
m the  endowments  or  are  authorized  to  represent  the  governing  bodies,  or  some  of  the  several 
rehgious  and  other  bodies  interested  in  the  administration  of  the  public  endowments  available  for 


Letter  (March  5)  read  from  A.  Robinson,  jun.,  as  to  Drummond  Institution. 

. T°  be  informed  that  it  will  be  open  to  the  governing  body  of  the  Institution,  upon  the  approach- 
es inquiry,  to  contend,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  Institution  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

March  6,  1S86. 


March  6, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 
Minutes  of  the  three  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read: — 

0.  Graham,  Esq.  (March  2),  as  to  the  Royal  Schools. 

Robert  Adams,  Esq.  (March  1),  as  to  the  Prior  Endowed  School,  Lifford. 

Thomas  Greene,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Representative  Church  Body  (March  3)  to  Dr.  Traill,  as  to  Church 
of  Ireland  Training  College. 

Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (March  4),  as  to  Coulson  Bequest. 

Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  (February  27),  as  to  Ralph  Manklin  School. 

Letter  read  from  A.  A.  Burd,  Esq.,  as  to  Midleton  College. 

To  be  considered  when  the  case  of  Midleton  College  is  taken  up. 

Letter  (February  27)  read  from  Robert  Davis,  Esq.,  as  to  Portora  Royal  School. 

To  be  informed  that  the  matter  referred  to  can  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commission 
at  the  local  inquiry,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

Letter  (February  27)  from  Dr.  F.  J.  Davys,  as  to  his  vested  interests  as  Medical  Officer,  Swords 
Borough  School. 

,,  ■fobe  carefully  considered  when  the  Commissioners  proceed  to  the  preparation  of  a scheme  for 
the  Swords  Borough  Schools. 
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Letter  (March  2)  read  from  the  Dean  of  Elphin,  as  to  Bishop  Hodson’s  Grammar  School. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commission  have  not  yet  reached  this  case. 

Letter  (March  4)  read  from  Miss  Alice  Oldham,  Secretary,  Schoolmistresses’  Associations 
enclosing  a memorial,  and  asking  to  be  heard  as  to  the  claims  upon  the  endowments  for  the  education 
of  girls. 

To  be  informed  that  the  inquiry  into  the  scheme  lodged  by  the  governing  body  of  Alexandra 
College  is  fixed  for  March  17,  and  that  on  that  occasion  the  Commission  would  be  prepared  to 
hear  representatives  of  the  Associations  on  the  general  question  of  the  education  of  girls. 

Letter  (March  5)  read  from  James  Elliott,  Esq.,  Chairman,  Town  Commissioners  of  Omagh, 
as  to  the  claims  of  that  town. 

To  be  informed  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a local  inquiry  at  Dungannon  * * or  Enm'aldnpn,  an 
opportunity  will  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Omagh  to  put  forward  their  claims. 

Letter  (March  5)  read  from  Rev.  D.  O’Leary,  as  to  Portora  Royal  School. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commission  will  be  prepared  to  receive  the  views  of  the  deputation 
referred  to  at  the  local  inquiry  to  be  held  in  Enniskillen. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  ask  the  authorities  of  Swords  Borough  School  for  a *return  as  to 
the  infant  school,  from  the  report  book,  same  as  already  supplied  as  to  the  *male  and  female  schools 
for  the  four  quarters  of  1885. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


March  13, 1886. 


March  8, 1886. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Charles  Ryan,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  scheme  lodged  by  the  Incorporated  Society,  the  Society  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  E.  T.  Bewley,  Q.o.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  H.  T.  Dix  and  Son,  Solicitors.) 

The  Recorder  of  Dublin  represented  " The  Standing  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland. 

Mr-  Jam®  Hemy .Solicitor, represented  "The  Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Bewley,  Q.C.,  made  a statement. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : — 

J oseph  Vaughan,  Assistant  Agent. 

Wellesley  P.  Chapman,  Registrar. 

Henry  T.  Dix,  Solicitor. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hackett,  m.a.,  Secretary. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Stubbs,  d.d.,  s.f.t.c.d.,  a member. 

W.  J.  M'Clelland,  m.a.,  Head  Master,  Santry  School. 

beKL&lr d ft0m  Dr'  MagUire’  *****  to  be 

Same  reply  an  to  J.  W.  Kayanagh.Esq.  (March  5),  adding  that,  if  he  will  specify  the  particular 
tothe ^SSsSm' ““  t0whlcl1  he  desIM  t0  maJ“  a statement,  his  further  letter  sriU  be  submitted 

Letter  (March  7)  read  from  Mr.  Thomas  Laffan,  Chairman,  Town  Commissioners  of 
. the  Commission  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  him  any  written  statement, 

Mmt Si0UlatUm  0utt0  be  -donee,  the  Commissioners  would  give 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

March  13, 1886. 


* See  Appendix  B.,  No.  VI.  (f ),  p.  418. 
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March  11,  1886. 


PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  days*  their  Offices,  23,  Nesseu-street,  Dublin. 

Present:—1 The Xokd Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molioy  Dr  Tumi, 
Professor  Dougherty.  ’ ' ’ 

Mr.  Charles  Ryan,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  -scheme  lodged  by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  the 
Governors  were  represented  by  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Q.O.,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  L.  Maunsell,  (instructed  by 
Messrs.  Maunsell  and  Son,  Solicitors)  also  present  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Maid  Rev. 

Greene,  and  C.  Pennefather,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Governors. 

ChLdi  S Mind?’''  r'T'°'E"  rapr“ented  “ The  Standing  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 

n Sha)y  by  Mr.  James  Henry,  Solicitor),  represented  “The  Intermediate 

Education  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  mrmeuiate 

Mr.  Anderson,  Q.C.,  made  a statement. 


The  following  witness  was  sworn  and  examined : 

The  Right  Hon.  H.  E.  Ohatterton,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  following  adjourned  sittings  should  be  held  at  the  offices : 

On  Fridmj,  March  26,  eleven  o’clock,  a.m. 

Swords  Borough  Schools. . 

On  Monday,  March  29,  eleven  o’clock,  a.m. 

Incorporated  Society. 

On  Friday,  April  2,  eleven  o’clock,  A.M. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

Letter  (March  9)  read  from  Messrs.  V.  Dillon  and  Son,  Solicitors,  asking,  on  behalf  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  Roman  Catholic  Head  Masters,  for  an  opportunity,  at  an  adjourned  sitting 
of  putting  forward  their  views  as  to  the  Incorporated  Society  and  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

To  be  informed  that  all  persons  interested  can  obtain  copy  of  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
Incorporated  Society  and  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  and  that  a future  day  will  be  fixed°to  suit  the 
convenience  of  all  parties  who  desire  to  put  forward  their  views  with  regard  to  these  endowments. 
The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  March  13, 1886. 


March  13,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-streefc,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  three  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read: — 

T.  Dolan,  Town  Clerk,  Ardee  (March  9),  as  to  an  annual  payment  made  by  the  Town  Commissioners  to 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools. 

Rev.  Canon  Twigg  (March  11)  ) as  to  Swords  Borough  Schools,  stating  that  the  date  fixed  for  ad- 

Rev.  D.  P.  Mulcahy  (March  1 2)  / joumed  sitting  suits  them. 

J.  II.  Bernard,  Esq.,  f.t.c.d.  (March  13),  enclosing  a printed  memorandum  of  the  views  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  General  Synod  as  to  the  Royal  Schools,  <fec. 

Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Elphin  (March  12),  as  to  Bishop  Hodson’s  Grammar  School. 

J oseph  Smith,  Esq.  Mus.  D.  (March  10),  as  to  Coulson  Bequest. 

Letter  (March  8)  read  from  A.  W.  Birmingham,  Esq.,  as  to  the  Incorporated  Society’s  Estates. 

To  be  informed  that  his  rights  as  between  himself  and  the  Incorporated  Society  do  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  Commission ; hut  at  the  inquiry  the  Commissioners  will  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  a question  on  the  subject. 

Letter  (March  5)  read  from  J.  C.  Culwick,  Esq.,  as  to  Coulson  Bequest. 

To  be  informed  that  his  letter  appeal’s  to  have  been  written  under  some  misapprehension,  that 
the  Commission  have  not  as  yet  taken  any  evidence  as  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and 
Coulson  Bequest,  and  that  on  the  inquiry  fixed  for  Tuesday,  March  16,  they  will  be  glad  to  receive 
information  from  any  party  having  an  interest  in  any  of  the  endowments  ; also  to  invite  him  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Musical  Profession  in  reference  to  the  Coulson 
Bequest.  The  Commission  not  being  aware  who  are  now  the  representatives  of  the  Committee 
■^ill  be  obliged  if  he  will  communicate  with  the  proper  parties. 

| * See  Appendix  B.  No.  VIII.  (u),  p.  443. 
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Letter  (March  9)  read  from  the  Dean  of  Elphin,  as  to  Bishop  Hodson’s  Grammar  School. 

To  be  informed  that  his  convenience  -will  be  consulted  in  any  arrangement  for  considering  the 
case,  and  that  the  inquiry  is  not  likely  to  be  held  before  his  return. 

Letter  (March  9)  read  from  Messrs.  Carson  and  M'Dowell,  Solicitors,  as  to  Ulster  Society  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind. 

Letter  (March  10;  also  read  from  Viscount  De  Vesci,  as  to  Ballyroan  Endowed  School. 

Each  to  be  informed  that  no  date  has  as  yet  been  fixed  for  the  consideration  of  this  case,  and 
that  having  regard  to  the  state  of  their  business,  the  Commissioners  cannot  say  when  they  are 
likely  to  take  it  up. 

Letters  .(March  10)  read  from  Miss  Alice  Oldham,  Secretary,  Schoolmistresses’  Associations,  and 
Mrs.  Byers,  Ladies’  Collegiate  School,  Belfast. 

Each  to  be  informed  that  if  she  attends  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  case  of  Alexandra  College— 
Wednesday,  March  17 — an  arrangement  can  be  made  as  to  holding  an  adjourned  sitting  at  which 
the  views  of  the  Schoolmistresses  Associations  which  she  represents  can  be  presented,  either  with 
reference  to  Alexandra  College,  or  independently. 

Letter  (March  11)  read  from  Miss  J.  E.  Whately,  Rochelle  Seminary,  Cork. 

To  be  furnished  with  a copy  of  letter  to  Miss  Oldham  (above),  and  to  be  informed  that  the  Com- 
mission would  suggest  that  the  views  which  she  proposes  to  submit  through  a deputation  should  be 
furnished  in  writing  beforehand. 

Letter  (March'  -10)  read  from  Thomas  Laffan,  Esq.,  submitting  a statement  of  the  views  he 
proposes  to  bring  forward  in  evidence. 

Letter  (March  12)  read  from  T.  Maguire,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.T.C.D. 

Each  to  be  informed  that  the  inquiry  into  the  Royal  Schools  stands  adjourned  for  the  present; 
when  it  is  resumed  the  Commission  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  views  of  representatives  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity,  if  in  the  meantime  he  finds  that  he  can  come  forward  in  a representative 
capacity  the  Commissioners  will  hear  him. 

Letter  (March  10)  read]  from  R.  W.  Gamble,  Esq.,  as  to  Kildare-place  Society. 

To  be  informed  that-as  the  hearing  of  the  case  will  take  place  on  the  15th  instant,  it  will  suit  the 
arrangements  which  he  mentions. 

Letter  (March  11)  read  from  Rev.  J.  J.  Sherrard,  and  (March  6)  from  Mr.  John  Wright  of 
Parsonstown,  as  to  Banagher  Royal  School. 

To  be  informed  that  the  views  therein  stated  can  be  submitted  on  the  occasion  of  the  local 
inquiry  into  the  case  of  Banagher  Royal  School. 

Letter  (March  11)  read  from  Rev.  S.  Paul,  Omagh,  as  to  the  claims  of  his  School. 

To  be  informed  that  the  views  therein  referred  to  can  be  submitted  on  the  occasion  of  the  local 
inquiry  to  be  held  at  Dungannon  and  Enniskillen. 

The  Commission  adjourned, 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  March  19,  1886. 


March  15,  1886. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty, 

Mr.  Johnstone,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

On  the  hearing  of  the  draft  scheme*  lodged,  by  the  governing  bodies  of  Kildare-place  Society  and 
Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  jointly.  The  Training  College  was  represented  by  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  Mr.  W.  G.  Brooke,  the 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL 

Kildare-place  Society  was  represented  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Keene,  Registrar. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined 
C.  H.  Keene,  Esq. 

The  Recorder  of  Dublin. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Nunn  made  statements. 

The  case  of  Claremont  Institution  was  adjourned  to  the  following  day. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  March  19,  1886. 

* See  Appendix  B.  No.  IX.  (a),  p.  451. 
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March  16,  1886. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Johnstone,  shorthand  ■writer,  was  in  attendance.  ...  y 

On  the  hearing  of  the  case  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and  Coulson  Bequest  . • 

The  Academy  was  represented  by  Sir  Francis  Brady,  Bart.,  Q.C.,  and  George  Cree,  Hon.  Secretaries 
and  Dr.  Dunne.  ’ 

The  Executor  of  Miss  Coulson’s  will  was  represented  by  Mr.  Garrett  Walker  (instructed  by  Messrs. 
S.  and  R.  C.  Walker,  Solicitors). 

The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  by  Mr.  S.  Ronan  (instructed  by  Mr.  P. 
Maxwell,  Solicitor). 

The  Corporation  of  Dublin  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Bewley,  Q.C.,  (instructed  by  Mr.  John  MacSheehy  Law 
Agent). 

Mr.  Ronan  made  a statement. 

Mr.  Bewley  also  made  a statement. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined: — 

Sii\  Francis  Brady,  Q.C.,  Hon.  Sec. 

George  Ci’ee,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 

Joseph  Smith,  Esq.,  hus.d. 

On  the  hearing  of  the  case  of  Claremont  Institution  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Hon.  Sec., 
was  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  March  19, 1886. 


March  17,  1886. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present:— Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Johnstone,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  draft  scheme  in  the  case  of  Alexandra  College  and  Alexandra  School 
the  College  was.  represented  by.  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Warden ; Mr.  W.  G.;Brooke,  Member 
of  Council .;  Rev.  T.  R.  S..  Collins,  -Secretary  and  Bursar ; Miss  La  Touche,  Lady  Principal  of  College ; 
Miss  Mulvany,  Head  Mistress  of  Alexandra  School 
Miss  Oldham  and  Mrs.  Byers  represented  the  Schoolmistresses’  Association. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined: — 

Rev.  T.  R.  S.  Collins. 

Miss  Louisa  Digges  La  Touche. 

Miss  Isabella  Mulvany,  b.a. 

William  G.  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.a. 

Miss  Oldham  made  a statement,  and  it  was  provisionally  decided  to  hear  the  representatives  of 
the  Schoolmistresses’  Association  on  Wednesday,  April  14>. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  March  19,  1886, 


March  18, 1886. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnston,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  draft  scheme  in  the  case  of  Ralph  Macklin  Schools,  the  Governors 
were  represented  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Twigg,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Maunsell  & Son,  Solicitors),  also  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Beauchamp,  Rev.  Canon  Russell,  Rev.  J.  A.  Davis,  and  Rev.  S.  C.  Hughes,  Governors. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  also  attended. 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.C.,  made  a statement. 
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The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined: — 

It.  H.  Beauchamp,  Hon.  Sec. 

Eev.  J.  A.  Davis,  b.d. 

Rev.  jC.  D.  Russell. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Hughes. 

Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  draft  scheme  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  School  and  the 
Wray  School,  the  governing  bodies  were  represented  by  Messrs.  Meade  & Colies,  Solicitors  Rev 
Canon  Jellett,  Rev.  R.  G.  M.  Webster. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : — 

Mr.  W.  Richardson  (Meade,  Colies  & Co.). 

Rev.  Canon  M.  W.  Jellett,  m.D. 

Rev.  R.  G.  M.  Webster. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

March  19,  1886. 


March  19, 1886. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present:— Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Johnston,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  draft  scheme  in  the  case  of  Love’s  Charity,  the  governing  bodv 
was  represented  by  Mr.  William  Anderson,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  II.  T.  Dix  & Son,  Solicitors). 

Rev.  Canon  Greene,  one  of  the  Trustees",  was  sworn  and  examined.  ’ 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  handed  in  a written  statement  in  supplement  of  his  evidence  in 
the  case  of  Ralph  Macklin  Schools. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  draft  scheme  in  the  case  of  Knight’s  Charity,  Dublin,  the  Dean  of 
ot.  Patrick  s and  the  Dean  ox  the  Chapel  Royal,  represented  the  governing  body. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  was  sworn  and  examined.  ° 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  inquire  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stubbs,  Treasurer  of  the  Charity  who  it  is 
that  pays  mm  the  rentcharge  which  constitutes  the  endowment,  and  to  write  to  the  payer  of  the 
rentcharge,  calling  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  founder's  will,  and  stating  that  it  appears  to 
the  Commission  that  with  the  exception  of  the  income-tax,  no  deduction  should  bo  made  from  the 
annuity,  which  was  to  be  paid  in  “sterling  money  of  Great  Britain,”  and  that  from  the  accounts  it 
would  seem  that  deductions  have  been  made  for  poor  rate  and  other  taxes,  and  that  the  rentcharge 
has  hitherto  been  paid  m Irish  currency.  Also  to  request  him  to  inform  the  Commission  of  tie 
grounds  of  this  apparent  departure  from  the  terms  of  the  will,  and  whether  the  rentcharge  will 
by  SXte  P“  “ CmTenCy'  '*“d  °f  de<taotioils  except  such  as  may  be  ifalSed 


PRIVATE  MEETING 

Minutes  of  the  five  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

Miss  Haynes  (March  16),  as  to  Bray  School 

Charles  H.  Keene j Esq  (March  15),  u to  Ms  of  Kildare-place  Society. 

WMn  Ctoke  (Mhrch  13),  as  to  dairy,  Ballinorly  National  School,  County  Sligo 
T\  T.  Meoredy  & Son,  Solicitors  (March  16),  as  to  Morgan’s  School.  ? V 

3 f ?a°rg  “ abstract  of  the  evidence  he  proposes  to  give. 

Rev.  W1  Prior  Moore  (March  15),  ay  to  his  vested  interests.  ” 

Endowed  K ^ ^ * CaSS°”’  losing  a memorial  with  reference  to  Ballyroan 

noLb^"fot6LmenStsrf  SohMl  -eider ed  due 

Beta  (March  15)  read  from  Mr.  H.  B,  Harris  with  reference  to  Ennis  Grammar  School. 

date  at  which  it  will  be  held,  or  whether  it  will  be  held  at  Limeriekor  £^°U  ^ ^ ^ 
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The  Secretary  waa  directed  to  send  a proof  copy  „f  the  shorthand  notes  of  evidence  in  the  case  of 
Loves  Oranty  to  the  Commissroners  of  Oharrtab  e Donations  and  Bequests,  calling  their  ataLn 
to  the  bearmg  of  the  evidence  upon  the  Gardiner's  Fund,  and  requesting  them  tTfSmish  parSS 
of  the  Fund  with  any  observations  they  may  desire  to  make  as  to  the  expediency  of  amlanSng 
,t  with  Love  s Chanty  Fund.  Also  to  ask  for  the  particulars  of  the  funds' £ their  hands  S2 
within  section  10  of  the  Educational  Endowments  Act  as  to  marriage  portions,  and  of  any  X 

^^^t^be^^tleZby^the'cmQni^sionf  ^ ^ 

The  Commission  fixed  the  following  sittings  to  he  held  at  the  offices,  and  to  be  published  in 
the  usual  way m 


On  Monday , April  12,  eleven  o’clock,  a.m. 
Bortrancl  Female  Orphan  School,  Dublin. 

Merchant  Tailors’  Endowed  School,  Dublin. 

Methodist  Female  Orphan  Schools. 

Female  Orphan  House,  North  Circular-road. 

Bethesda  Female  Orphan  House. 


On  Tuesday,  April  13,  eleven  o’clock,  a.  si, 
Castleknock  Parochial  Schools. 

Coolock  Parochial  Schools, 
ftaheny  Parochial  School. 


On  Wednesday,  April  14,  eleven  o’clock,  A.M. 

Alexandra  College  and  Alexandra  School  (adjourned  sitting)  to  hear  representatives  of  the 
Schoolmistresses’  Association. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


April  12,  1886. 


March  22,  1886. 


PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present:— Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  George  K.  Magee,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  draft  scheme  in  the  case  of  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society,  the 
governing  body  was  represented  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Twigg,  q.c.  (instructed  by  Messrs  Stanuell  &’Son, 
Solicitors).  Dr.  C.  Sibthorpe,  Thomas  Sibthorpe,  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  Rev.  Andrew  Campbell’ 
D.D.,  F.  De  Lisle,  Governors,  also  attended. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  :— 

Francis  De  Lisle,  Registrar. 

John  H.  Oolvin,  Schoolmaster. 

Thomas  Sibthorpe,  j.p.,  Governor. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Dublin  made  a statement. 

Letter  (March  29)  read  from  Messrs.  V.  B.  Dillon  & Co.,  Solicitors,  asking  for  an  adjournment  oi 
the  sittings  in  the  cases  of  the  Incorporated  Society  and  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  to  enable 
Mr.  Carton,  Q.c.,  counsel  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Schoolmasters’  Committee,  to  attend. 

It  was  directed  that  inquiries  should  be  made  as  to  the  convenience  of  the  parties  interested  in 
these  endowments. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


April  12,  1886. 


March  23, 1886. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, "Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Magee,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  the  Drummond  Institution,  in  which  no  draft  scheme  had 
been . lodged,  the  governing  body  was  represented  by  Mr.  E.  R.  L.  Maunsell  (instructed  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Robinson,  jun.,  Solicitor),  Mr.  John  Robinson,  Governor,  and  Mr.  Walter  Kirke,  Registrar. 
Mr.  Maunsell  made  a statement. 
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The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : — 

John  Robinson,  Governor. 

Walter  Kirke,  Registrar. 

With  reference  to  the.  application  of  Messrs.  V.  B.  Dillon  and  Co.,  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Schoolmasters’  Committee, 

It  was  resolved : — 

That  the  hearing  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Head  Masters  be  postponed  to  a future  date;  whieh 
■will  be  fixed,  after  communication  with  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Incorporated  Society  and  Erasmus 
Smith’s  Schools,  at  a date  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  convenient  to  all  parties,  and  that  the  sittings 
fixed  for  March  29  and  April  2 do  therefore  stand  adjourned  until  further  notice. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

April  12,  1886. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


March  24, 1886. 


PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present:— Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  G.  EL  Magee,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  Morgan’s  School,  Castlelcnock,  the  Governors  were  represented 
by  Mr.  H.  P.  Jellett,  Q.e..  and  Mr.  F.  A.  P.  Hamilton  (instructed  by  Messrs.  T.  T.  Mecredy  and  Son 
Solicitors),  Rev.  Canon  J ellett,  ll.d.,  Mr.  E.  Hamilton,  Agent,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Goodman,  Member  of  the 
Local  Committee. 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c.,  made  a statement: 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : — 

Edward  Hamilton,  Agent. 

Arthur  Murphy,  Schoolmaster. 

John  Fox  Goodman,  j.p.,  Member  of  the  Local  Committee. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  draft  scheme  in  the  case  of  Mercer's  School,  Castlelcnock  the  govern- 
ing body  was  represented  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Twigg,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Rooke,  Solicitor),  and 
Rev.  Canon  Jellett,  ll.d. 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c.,  made  a statement. 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  : 

Mr.  B.  W.  Rooke,  Solicitor. 

Rev.  Canon  M.  W.  Jellett,  T.r.  n, 

Miss  Kate  Curtis,  Schoolmistress. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

April  12,  1886. 


March  25, 1886. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present:— Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  G.  K.  Magee,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  draft  scheme  in  the  case  of  the  Unitarian  Schools,  Stephen's-green, 
me  governing  body  was  represented  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Shekleton,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Hone  and 
Falkmer,  Solicitors),  and  Rev.  D.  Jeremy,  d.d. 

The  case  was  adjourned  to  give  the  governing  body  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  advisability 
of  bringing  in  a revised  scheme  dealing  with  all  the  endowments  in  connexion  with  the  Stephen’s- 
green  congregation. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  April  12)  1886. 
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March  26, 1886. 


PTJBLIO  SITTING. 


Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 


Mr.  G.  K.  Magee,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

On  the  further  consideration  of  the  ^scheme  lodged  by  the  governing  body  of  Swords  Borough 
Schools,  the  Governors  were  represented  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Twigg,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Maunsell  and 
Son,  Solicitors).  J 

Mr.  Twigg  made  a statement. 

The  following  witnesses  already  sworn,  were  re-examined : 


Rev.  Canon  Twigg. 

Catherine  Ahern,  Mistress,  National  Schools. 
Rev.  D.  P.  Mulcahy,  p.p. 


The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined : — 
Henry  Baker,  j.p. 

Alice  Banister,  Mistress,  Borough  Infant  School. 

R.  R.  Cruise,  j.p. 

John  Loundes,  p.l.g. 

John  M'Evoy. 

Thomas  Magrane. 

Peter  Early. 

Francis  J.  Davys,  m.d. 

William  Bowden. 

William  Howard. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 
April  12,  1886. 


April  12,  1886. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 
Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  Bertrand  Institution,  the  following  Governors  attended: — Rev. 
Canon  Jellett,  Rev.  Canon  Greene,  Rev.  J.  S.  Hamilton,  Rev.  H.  Magee,  E.  Pennefather,  Q.C.; 
A.  T.  Henderson,  Q.c. ; Mr.  G.  Woods  Maunsell  The  Secretary,  Dr.  Gick,  also  attended. 

The  Genei’ai  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  represented  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Brooke  and  Mr.  J. 
H.  Bernard.  * 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  represented  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw  (instructed 
by  Mr.  James  Henry,  Solicitor). 

The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined: — 

Thomas  Gick,  mos.d.,  Secretary, 

Rev.  H.  Magee,  Governor. 

-Mr.  Shaw  made  a statement. 

On  the  consideration  of  Merchant  Tailors’  Endowed  School,  Rev.  Canon  Deeper  and  Mr.  BrieD, 
Governors,  attended. 

Mr.  M'Mullen,  Registrar,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  Methodist  Female  Orphan  School,  the  governing  body  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Cronhelm,  Solicitor ; Mr.  James  Booth,  and  Mr.  Roger  Homer,  Trustees. 

Mr.  Cronhelm  made  a statement. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Brooke,,  representing  the  General  Synod  of  . the  Church  of  Ireland,  made  a statement. 
On  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  the  Female  Orphan  House,  North  Circular-road— 

The  Rev.  J.  Digby  Cooke,  Chaplain,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

On  the  consideration,  of  the  case  of  the  Bethesda  Female  Orphan  School — 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  d.d.,  Chaplain,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

* See  Appendix  B,  No.  VI.  (i),  p.  420. 
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PRIVATE  MEETING. 

The  minutes  of  the  six  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (April  8)  from  the  Assistant  Under-Secretary,  transmitting  an  original  memorial  addressed 
to  the  Chief  Secretary  by  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Athy  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  reference 
to  Athy  Model  School. 

To  be  informed  that  these  schools  were  erected  and  are  maintained  and  managed  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education,  in  whom  they  are  vested,  that  they  are  supported  by  money 
annually  voted  by  Parliament,  and  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  endowment  coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  Commission.  That  the  memorial  be  returned,  as  the  subject  appears  one  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  Chief  Secretary,  or  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and  this  Commission  could  not 
give  effect  to  any  scheme  for  the  management  of  the  National  Model  Schools,  and  therefore  does  not 
propose  to  open  any  inquiry  respecting'  them. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  April  17,  1886. 


April  13,  1886. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present:— -Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  Castleknock  Parochial  School,  Mr.  John  Maunsell,  Solicitor, 
appeared  for  the  Representative  Body ; Rev.  Canon  Sadleir,  D.D.,  also  attended. 

Mr.  Maunsell  made  a statement. 

Mr.  Darling,  a parishioner,  made  a statement. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  Coolock  Parochial  School,  Rev.  Dr.  Shields,  Rector  was 
examined. 

On  the  consideration  of  Raheny  Parochial  School  (the  Dick  Charity),  Mr.  John  Maunsell  appeared 
for  the  parishioners. 


PRIVATE  MEETING. 

Letters  read: — 

Miss  Louisa  D.  La  Touche  (March  29),  enclosing  a return  relating  to  Alexandra  College,  Dublin. 

F.  J.  Davys,  m.d.  (March  27),  as  to  his  duties  as  Medical  Officer  of  Swords  Borough  School. 

Miss  Isabella  D.  La  Touche  (March  16),  enclosing  a memorial  from  the  Association  for  the  Training- 
and  Employment  of  Women. 

G.  A.  M ‘Gusty,  Solicitor  (April  8),  enclosing  amended  scheme  in  the  case  of  Tullyvin  and  Benbawn 
Endowed  Schools. 

Letter  (April  12)  read  from  T.  Spunner  as  to  Rockfield  Institution,  County  Galway. 

To  be  requested  to  furnish  any  documents  in  his  power  or  procurement,  relating  to  the  endow- 
ment, as  it  does  not  appear  in  the  reports  of  any  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissions. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  April  17, 1886. 


April  14,  1886. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present:—  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Henry  Hunt,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

On  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  Alexandra  College  and  Alexandra  School- 
Rev.  R.  P.  Graves  made  a statefnent. 

The  Schoolmistresses’  Association  we  represented  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw,  who  also  made  a statement. 
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The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined: — 

Miss  Mary  M'Cutcheon,  Rutland  School,  Dublin. 

Miss  Mary  Anne  Parks,  Dundalk. 

Miss  Harriet  A.  Martin,  High  School  for  Girls,  Cork. 

Rev.  Canon  Macnamara,  Hon.  Secretary,  Rochelle  Seminary,  Cork. 
Madame  Louise  de  Prins,  Limerick. 

Miss  Annie  Talbot,  Tralee. 

Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Smith,  "Waterford. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Byers,  Ladies’  Collegiate  School,  Belfast. 

Miss  Margaret  M'Killip,  Ladies’  Collegiate  School,  Londonderry. 

Miss  Isabella  Tod. 

Miss  Oldham,  Hon.  Sec.  Schoolmistresses’  Association,  made  a statement. 
The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  made  a statement. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

April  17, 1886. 


April  17,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  three  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  sittings  were  fixed  at  the  instance  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  by  whom  they 
are  to  be  conducted  at  the  offices,  and  to  be  published  in  the  usual  way: — 

On  Monday,  May  10,  eleven  o’clock,  A.M. 

Rational  Schools,  Lower  Dominick-street. 

St.  Mary’s  Parochial  Schools,  Lower  Dominick-street. 

St.  Saviour’s  Orphanage,  Denmark-street 

On  Tuesday,  May  11,  eleven  o’clock,  a.m. 

St.  Bride’s  Parochial  National  Schools,  Bride-street. 

United  Parochial  Schools  of  St.  Audoen,  St.  Nicholas  Within,  and  St.  Michael,  St.  John,  and  St. 
Werburgh,  Fishamble-street. 

Parochial  Schools  of  St.  Nicholas  Without  and  St.  Luke,  New-street. 

Queen's  Institute,  Dublin. 

On  Wednesday,  May  12,  eleven  o’clock,  A.ir. 

Wesley  College,  Stephen’s-green. 

St.  Thomas’s  Parochial  Schools,  Lower  Gloucester-street. 

St.  James’s  Parochial  Schools,  James’ s-street. 

St.  Paul’s  Parochial  School,  North  King-street. 

St.  George’s  Parochial  Schools,  North  Portland-street. 

It  was  decided  that  in  these  cases  the  following  circular  should  be  issued  as  well  as  the  notice  to 
the  respective  governing  bodies : — 

The  Commission  being  now  engaged  in  inquiring  into  the  Educational  Endowments  in  the  City  and 
County  of  Dublin,  have  had  before  them  the  case  of  the  above-named  endowment. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  extends  to  all  endowments  which  are  not  exempted  under  section  7 
of  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  of  which  a copy  is  enclosed. 

In  case  the  governing  body  of  the  above-named  endowment  should  desire  to  claim  that,  under  this 
section,  it  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  you  should  furnish  a statement  in 
writing  of  the  grounds  upon  which  such  claim  is  based,  together  with  a copy— duly  certified  to 
be  correct — of  any  deed,  will,  statute,  charter,  or  other  instrument,  now  regulating  or  affecting  the  applica- 
tion of  the  endowment.  ...»  . , . , , . 

If  a claim  of  exemption  is  made  it  will  be  considered  in  the  first  instance,  and  should  it  be  established, 
no  further  proceeding  will  be  taken  without  the  written  consent  of  the  governing  body. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy  submitted  the  heads  of  a.  proposed  scheme  for  Swords  Borough  Schools, 
which  was  considered  in  detail  by  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned  to  Monday,  April  19,  at  4.30  o’clock,  when  Dr.  Traill’s  proposals 
as  to  Swords  Borough  Schools  will  be  considered. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  , April  28, 1886. 
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April  19,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-strect,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Loed  Chancelloe,  Lord  Justice  FmGiBBON,'Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Teaill,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

Dr.  Traill  submitted  the  heads  of  a'proposed  scheme  for  Swords  Borough  Schools,  which  were  eon 
sidered  in  detail. 

It  was  ordered: — 

That  the  Commission  adjourn  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  Swords  Schools  to  Wednesday  April 
-8,  at  four  o clock,  p.m.,  and  that  meanwhile  each  Commissioner  bo  supplied  with  a copy  of  the  state 
ments  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Molloy  and  Dr.  Traill.  1 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Geeajld  FitzGibboy. 

April  2S,  1886 


April  28,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-strect,  Dublin. 

Present:  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Eev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Teaill,  Professor  Dougherty, 
Minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read. — 

Charles  H Keene  (March  24),  as  to  Kildare-phun  Society  (Mr.  Maryon’s  emolument). 

Inlxabitairfcs  of  Balheary,  &c.,  as  to  Swords  Borough  School. 

Rev.  D.  O’Leary  (March  31),  as  to  Portora  Royal  School. 

J.  Loftus  Bland  (April  6),  enclosing  memorial  as  to  Ballyroan  Endowed  School. 

en,°lo.Smg  letter  from  Co,oncl  Foyatov  !ls  to  Swords  Borough  Schools. 

J Vl  Cn,C  afing  “e“oramlnm  of  suggestions  as  to  Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools. 

5-J;  teon  (A.pn  9^’  onclosmS  11  statement  as  to  Boyle  Academical  Institution. 

Mrss  M Cutcheon,  enclosmg  a statement  in  supplement  of  her  evidence  on  April  14. 

taaSontasZi  ’ *•**"  (Allril  U)-  “““S1— b relating  to  Methodist 

E ^ApriI  enclos“S  a»Py  of  letter  appointing  him  examiner  of  the  Swords  Borough 

“ supplement  of  her  evidence  on  April  14. 

-brands  do  Lisle  (April  IS),  enclosmg  a return  relating  to  Hibernian  Marine  Society. 

DreSneoSdo^nt  ^magh''  S!“°Uel  K°MnS<m  “ *°  ^ ^ P“riah  «» 

■wm  bJXrTd  himtf ItottogUs0^™31011  °0m0  *°  ™qUir0  tI,!s  °“l»™cnt  “h  opportunity 

Letter  (March  30)  read  from  Bov.  G.  Galbraith  as  to  Limavady  Erasmus  Smith's  School 

class hre  no  ProsPcct  of  Wring  up  tho  schools  of  the 
m“icaW  with  g ' "d  ^ WW™'  they  toke  il  UP  » local  iSqufry  ho  will  bo  com- 

M^tersrat(Era^u^SmitVseHi^0^h^ol,^™comLstre^t,,  Dublin!10  °0naUOt  °f  ^ °ft'‘°  AsSi8tant 

directed  the  Secretary  toIminteSrthat°Sor ff “^P0?^™08;  wore  laid  before  tho  Commission,  who 
ment  of  schemes  She  C ''elate  chiefly  to  tho  settle- 
of  interference  in  particular  cases  of  intPvnnFr  e?d°wmentf> anc*  ^at  they  do  not  possess  any  power 
which  wiU.  howeyKTaStion  S^h  35  "e,«te®d  to  in  the  correspondence, 

the  school  and  mode  of  appointing  tho  maste™8  UP°U  the  general  S"estl<m  °f  ««  management  of 

Letter  (April  5)  read  from  B.  M'lntosh  as  to  Drogheda  Grammar  School. 

they  will  hear  any  re^rLen^ti^^ofTbo3'1111^  adv(s0  kim  83  to  obtaining  professional  assistance,  but 
peraon.  y Pre“m“™  of  4118  P^es  interested,  whether  they  appear  professionally  or  in 

Parsons  ^emse  Charity^  fLOm  ^ ^omImssioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  as  to  the 

obliged  for  copies  o{  OTpra^^^tohaanS  ™dertake  t0  ““liriro  into  tho  case,  and  would  be  much 

0r“r“t0  the  S0”Ce  * “ “theirin4™' 

of  Knm*- 
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To.be  informed  that  parties  interested  in  the  endowment 
local  inquiry. 


may  be  represented  by  counsel  at  the 


Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
asking  for  a copy  of  the  minute  of  appointment  of  each  of  tiff 
interest,  with  the  age  of  each.  Persons 


Swords  Borough  Schools, 
claiming  to  have  a vested 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

May  1,  1886. 


May  1,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Conunisuiou  held  ttu,  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present  :-iord  Justice  IMtaw,  Eey.Dr.  Mobbov,  Dr.  ta,  Professor  Do™™ 
Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

Mrs.  Byers  (April  17),  enclosing  revised  statement  made  by  her  on  April  11 
Bequit  ’ dt0r8  (Al,til  19>'  “ “>  Irish  Acadtmy  of  muMc  and  Ooalson 

Miss  , Holmes  (April 1 17  and  22),  us  to  Strand  House  School,  Londonderry 

SeSA  ital  °f  'T*  ^ ¥** 

National  Schools.  ' P h g ™ b no  buildmg  g»nt  was  made  to  Swords 

A report  for  1SS5,  relating  to  the  United  Parochial  Schools,  Fishamble-street,  was  submitted. 
Letter  (April  21)  read  from  Janies  Poe,  Esq,  as  to  Joseph  Evans’  Bequest,  Kilkenhy 
notto enM^yezptfe!16  U the  of  ^ « it  ought 

Letter  (April  27)  read  from  Major  Knapp,  as  to  Grammar  School,  Cork. 
loSkiqS^atoS*  “ °K,ortality  f®16  afforM  presenting  his  views  on  the  occasion  of  a 

Duttta?'  (AprfI  S0)  ^ &0m  E6T'  J'  J'  T°W™’  “ St  SaTio,Ir’3  Orphanage,  Demnark-street, 

aWear!nf  a‘ &3  sitting  on  Monday,  May  10,  and  establishing  the 
facts  stated  in  his  letter,  the  endowment  will  be  declared  exempt.  ° 

It  was  resolved : — 

o "fti®0!*0  convenience  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  adjonmed  sittings  in  the  case  of  Erasmus 
bnnths  bchools  and  the  Incorporated  Society  be  held  on  ’Wednesday,  May  19,  and  on  Thursday 
May  20,  at  eleven  o clock,  A.M.,  and  that  notice  he  given  to  all  parties  interested. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  jjay  jggg 


May  5,  1886. 


Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 


Present -.—Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 


Letter  (May  3)  read  from  Rev.  W.  G.  Boyce,  Swords  Borough  Schools,  as  to  vested  interests. 

It  was  ordered : — 

That  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Commission  the  question  be  brought  up  for  consideration  whether 
a school,  otherwise  exempt,  being  under  the  National  Board,  would  of  itself  bring  the  endowment  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 


The  Commissioners  discussed  the  following  cases : — 
Swords  Borough  Schools. 

Methodist  Female  Orphan  School. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 
May  15, 18S6. 
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May  8, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 


Letters  read: — 

Messrs.  Maunsell  & Son,  Solicitors  (May  6),  as  to  Raheny  Parochial  School,  Dublin. 

Messrs.  Cronhelm,  Sons,  & Tobias  (May  7),  as  to  Wesley  College,  Dublin. 

Letters  (May  5 and  6)  read  from  Miss  Croker,  as  to  the  Queen’s  Institute,  Dublin. 

To  be  informed  that  the  case  will  be  formally  in  the  list  for  Tuesday,  May  11,  but  that  upon 
application  being  made  to  the  Commission  for  a postponement  the  case  will  be  allowed  to  stand  over 
to  a future  day,  with  a view  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

With  regard  to  the  inspection  of  schools  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  it  was  agreed  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  for  one  Commissioner  to  inspect  a school,  and  that  each  Commissioner  having 
charge  of  the  drafting  of  a scheme  for  any  particular  school,  should  himself  inspect  that  school. 

That  the  following  schemes  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Commissioners  with  a view  to  their  early 
publication 

1.  Swords  Borough  Schools. 

2.  Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools. 

3.  Alexandra  College  and  School. 

4.  Kildare-place  Society  and  Training  College. 

5.  Ralph  Macklin  Schools. 

6.  St.  Peter's  and  Wray  Schools. 

7.  Methodist  Female  Orphan  School. 

8.  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School. 

9.  Merchant  Tailors’  School. 

10.  Raheny  and  Cooloclc  Parochial  Schools. 

11.  Claremont  Institution. 

The  scheme  as  to  Swords  Borough  School  was  further  considered. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 
May  15,  1886. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


May  15,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  three  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  lead: — 

Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (May  11),  enclosing  a *schcdule  of  endowments 
asked  for  by  this  Commission. 

Theodore  Cronhelm  (May  11),  as  to  Methodist  Female  Orphan  School. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Barton  (May  12),  as  to  St.  Paul’s  Parochial  Schools,  Dublin. 

Miss  M.  Shekleton  (May  13),  as  to  St.  Thomas’s  Parochial  Schools,  Dublin. 

Henry  Harden,  ll.b.  (May  13),  as  to  St.  Thomas’s  Parochial  Schools.  1 

Messrs.  Maunsell  & Sons,  Solicitors  (May  12),  as  to  Erasmus  Smith’s  English  Schools. 

Rev.  Pkineas  Hunt  (May  10),  as  to  Methodist  Female  Orphan  School. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Cunningham  (May  14),  as  to  St.  James’s  Parochial  School. 

Letter  (May  12)  read  from  Thomas  Laffan,  asking  to  be  heard  on  Tuesday,  May  IS. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commission  will  hear  him  on  that  day  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  that  there 
are  two  cases  already  on  the  list. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  brought  up  the  case  of  Wesley  College,  in  which  they  reserved  the 
question  of  exemption  for  the  consideration  of  the  full  Board. 

It  was  ordered  : — 

That  having  considered  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  trust,  the  Commission  are  of  opinion  that  the  endow- 
ment is  applicable  and  has  been  provided  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  being 
u?“er  exclusive  control  of  persons  of  that  denomination  is  within  exemption  6 of  section  7 
of  tlie  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  and  that,  therefore,  they  can  proceed  to  settle  a draft 
scheme  for  the  future  management  of  the  Institution,  only  if  the  governing  body  should  intimate  in 
writing  to  them  their  consent  that  such  endowment  shall  be  dealt  with  under  the  Act.  And  that  if  the 

* See  Appendix  B.,  No.  IH.,  pp.  392,  .r93. 
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governing  body  should  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  powers  of  the  Commission,  and  promote  tho 
settlement  of  a scheme,  upon  consent,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  have  regard  in  the  settle- 
ment of  such  scheme  to  the  denominational  character  of  the  endowment. 

The  Commission  discussed  the  heads  of  schemes  submitted  by  Professor  Dougherty  as  to  the 
Methodist  Female  Orphan  School  and  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  May  22,  1886. 


May  19,  1886. 


PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 


Present:— The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Charles  Ryan,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

The  consideration  of  the  case  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  was  resumed. 

The  governing  body  were  represented  by  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  L.  Maunsell 
(instructed  by  Messrs.  Maunsell  & Son,  Solicitors). 

The  Standing  Committee  of  Roman  Catholic  Head  Masters  .was  represented  by  Mr.  Carton,  Q.C., 
and  Mr.  M.  Bodkin  (instructed  by  Messrs.  V.  B.  Dillon  & Co.,  Solicitors). 

The  Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
represented  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw  (instructed  by  Mr.  James  Henry,  Solicitor). 

The  Methodist  Body  were  represented  by  Dr.  Webb,  Q.C.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Cronhelm,  Sons, 
and  Tobias,  Solicitors). 

Mr.  Anderson,  Q.C.,  made  a statement. 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.C.,  made  a statement. 

Mr.  Shaw  made  a statement. 

Dr-  Webb,  Q.C.,  made  a statement. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  on  the  part  of  the  Congregationalists,  made  a statement. 

The  Right  Honorable  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  re-examined. 

Rev.  G.  T.  Stokes,  B.D.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Bodkin  made  a statement. 

Mr.  Maunsell  made  a statement. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


May  22, 1886. 


May  20,  1886. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Charles  Ryan,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

The  consideration  of  the  case  of  the  Incorporated  Society  was  resumed. 

The  Society  was  represented  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Bewley,  Q.C.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  H.  T.  Dix  and  Son, 
Solicitors).  . , . . 

The  Standing  Committee  of  Roman  Catholic  Head  Masters  was  represented  by  Mr.  Carton,  Q.C., 

and  Mr.  Bodkin  (instructed  by  Messrs.  V.  B.  Dillon  and  Co.,  Solicitors).  • 

The  Methodist  Body  was  represented  by  Dr.  Webb,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Cronhelm,  Sons, 
and  Tobias,  Solicitors). 

Mr.  Carton,  Q.O.,  made  a statement. 

Dr.  Webb,  Q.c.,  made  a statement. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.C.,  made  a statement. 

Mr.  Bodkin  made  a statement. 

Letter  (May  18)  read  from  Rev.  D.  P.  Mulcaby,  P.P.,  as  to  corrections  of  tbe  proof  of  bis  evidence; 
To  he  informed  that  the  answer  originally  given  must  remain  upon  the  notes  in  accordance 
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with  the  Rules  enclosed  to  him,  and  that  if  he  desires  to  add  any  explanatory  note  the  Com 
mission  will  be  glad  to  consider  it,  if  furnished,  in  a condensed  form,  but  such  explanation  must 
be  confined  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  question. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm,  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

May  22,  1886 


May  22,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present:— Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  three  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (May  16)  read  from  George  H.  King,  Bective  College,  as  to  the  necessity  for  some  endow- 
ment for  Intermediate  Education  on  the  North  side  of  the  City  of  Dublin. 

Letter  (May  19)  read  from  Edward  Houghton,  Esq.,  as  to  the  Coulson  Bequest, 
th? Cram£?d  ttat  Kis  communication  TriU  receive  attention  when  the  matter  comes  before 

coMiderecf*1  SClieme  relatinS  to  Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools,  prepared  by  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  was 
The  Commission  adjourned. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

May  27,  1886. 


May  27, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-strest,  Dublin. 

Present  :-Lord  Justioe  FitzGibbon,  Bev.  Dr.  Mottor,  Dr.  Tbaill,  Professor  Dootherty. 
Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read  : — 

Best  rim  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  as  to  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  School. 

to  thl'K  1 ft  o25)’ ,en'IoainS  “ statement  of  objections  on  the  part  of  Trinity  Collone  Dnblin 
to  the  Scheme  lodged  by  the  Governor's  of  Erasmus  Smith's  Schools.  7 W ’ 

0.  U.  Townsend,  Esq.  (May  28),  as  to  Trinity-plaee  Infant  School. 

Letter  (May  25)  read  fan  Rev.  Canon  Pope,  an  to  Ragged  Schools,  Park-street,  West. 

Letter  (May  25)  read  torn  Rev  A.  L..Elliott,  as  to  St  Catherine's  Parochial  School. 

Letter  (May25)  read  from  Thomas  Laffan,  Esq.,  asking  to  he  heard  between  June  2 and  7. 
at  t£o  4‘  “ «“*  day  begins 

^er  of  the  Royal 

advanced  to  enable  them  to  deal  ^t? Question  i6  6nd  ^ ““  matter  WiU  be 

A copy  of  the  correspondence  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  of  lawi™ 

TfaTitfJmTd  tw  &0m°eOrse  0r8e'  Eslv  “ *°  Academy  of  Mnsie  and  Coulson  Bequest. 

To  be  informed  that,  m the  event  of  Chancery  proceedings  being  postponed,  no  unnecessary 
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deky  wRi  take  place  in  this  office  in  settling  a scheme  for  the  future  government  of  these  eudorv- 

The  teift  scheme  prepared  by  Lord  Justice  FiteGibbou,  as  to  Swords  Boroush  Schools  was 
considered  and  amended,  and  the  further  consideration  of  it  was  adjourned  ^ ocnoois,  was 

„ J,USti°6  Fi“ibl>™.  “d  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Dr  Walsh  Roman 

Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  asking  permission  to  insert  his  name  in  +b»  rWt-  'u  ’ 

the  governing  body  of  the  new  Borough  Schools.  * * ^ Scheme  M one  of 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

May  29,  1886. 


May  29, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Rassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present  :-Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok,  Rev.  Dr.  Monov,  Dr.  Trull,  Professor  Dodghbot. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  having  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commission  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Shannon 
Solicitoi,  thiough  whom  the  income  of  Knight’s  Charity  is  paid,  had  not  replied  to  the  letter 
written  as  ordered  in  the  minutes  of  March  19,  was  directed  to  call  Mr.  Shannon’s  attention  to  that 
letter,  and  to  request  an  immediate  answer  thereto,  as  the  Commission  are  at  present  engaged  in  an 
inquiry  into  the  endowment  which  he  pays  under  Mr.  Knight’s  will. 

Letter  (May  29)  read  from  Sir  Francis  Brady,  Q.C.,  as  to  the  Coulson  Bequest. 

“formed  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Commission,  as  at  present  advised,  to  proceed 
with  the  settlement  of  a draft  scheme  for  the  future  management  of  either  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
of  Music  or  of  the  Coulson  Bequest  while  the  proceedings  in  Chancery  concerning  the  latter  endow- 
ment were  m progress.  If  those  proceedings  should  be  postponed,  as  suggested  in  the  letter  of  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  May  27,  the  Commission  will  be  prepared  to  proceed  at 
once  with  the  settlement  of  a draft  scheme  dealing  with  both  endowments,  taking  as  a basis  the 
draft  already  lodged  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music.  Upon  receiving  intimation  of  the 
postponement  of  the  Chancery  proceedings  the  Commission  will  arrange  to  resume  the  public 
inquiry  of  March  16,  and  immediately  after  hearing  the  parties,  and  obtaining  such  further  infor- 
mation as  they  require,  will  prepare  the  draft  of  a scheme  under  Section  21  of  the  Act.  It  is 


- e to  fix  any  date,  but  the  Commission  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  first  publication  of 
this  draft  might  take  place  within  a fortnight  after  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry. 

The  draft  scheme  of  Swords  Borough  Schools  was  further  considered  and  amended. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  Mollot. 

June  2, 1886. 


June  2,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGebbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read: — 

Rev.  Canon  Pope  (May  31),  as  to  St.  Brigid’s  Ragged  Schools,  Park-street,  West,  Dublin. 

Wm.  J.  Shannon,  Esq.  (May  31),  as  to  Knight’s  School,  Dublin. 

George  Cree,  Esq.  (May  27),  as  to  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (June  1),  agreeing  to  allow  his  name  to  be  inserted  in 
Swords  draft  scheme. 

It  was  ordered : — 

That  the  adjourned  hearing  of  the  Coulson  Bequest  and  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  be  fixed  for 
Monday,  J une  7,  at  3 o’clock.  That  notice  be  sent  to  all  the  parties  interested,  and  that  Messrs.  Culwick 
and  Smith  be  informed  that  the  Commission  will  be  glad  to  hear  any  suggestions  they  may  desire  to  give. 

The  Swords  draft  scheme  was  further  considered. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  June  5,  1886. 
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June  5,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traili, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read : — 

A.  F.  Baker,  Esq.  (June  2),  as  to  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and  Coulson  Bequest. 

Thomas  Gick,  Esq.,  enclosing  a return  as  to  the  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School. 

George  Cree,  Esq.  (June  3),  and  Joseph  Smith,  Esq.  mus.d.  (Juno  3 and  4),  as  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  of  Music. 

Messrs.  Maunsell  and  Son,  Solicitors  (June  4),  as  to  St.  Ann’s  Parochial  Schools,  and  Ralph  Macklin 
Schools. 

Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (June  4),  as  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  and 
Coulson  Bequest. 

Mersrs.  Webb,  Scott,  and  Seymour,  Solicitors  (June  4),  as  to  Trinity -place  Infant  School. 

Letter  (May  25)  read  from  Rev.  A.  S.  Fuller,  D.D.,  as  to  St.  Mark’s  Parochial  Schools. 

To  be  informed  that  someone  connected  with  the  school  should  attend  at  the  sitting,  and  give,  in 
evidence,  all  information  available  as  to  the  endowment. 

Letter  (June  4)  read  from  Major  C.  B.  Knapp,  as  to  Cork  Grammar  School. 

To  be  informed  that  the  sittings  of  tho  Commission  at  Cork  are  not  likely  to  be  held  till  the 
autumn,  of  which  he  will  receive  due  notice. 

The  Commission  adjourned.  • 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

June  18, 1886. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


June  8,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

The  Swords  scheme  was  considered  and  finally  settled. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

•nr  t.jj  ,™.  „ June  18,  1886. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


June  10,  1886. 


Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Letter’s  read: — 

Rev.  M.  W.  Jellett,  ll.d.  ( J une  8),  as  to  Morgan’s  School,  Dublin. 

DublLDean  °f  St'  Patrick’S  and  Rev'  Dean  of  the  CliaPel  UoyM  (June  8),  as  to  Knight’s  School, 
Rev.  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  (June  8),  as  to  Ralph  Macklin  Schools. 

S0Cie‘7  ^ °f  ™ Cone®e  ™ 
June 61 5"° 1886^— n <^reC^  •®rs*’  Publication  of  the  following  schemes  should  take  place  on 

No.  1. — *Swords  Borough  School. 

No.  2.  *Kildare-place  Society  and  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College. 

It  was  ordered:— That  these  schemes  be  published  in  the  following  manner  :— 

I.  By  inserting  an  advertisement  in  the  Dublin  newspapers. 

^„Sen  C0P*es  of  tho  schemes  to  the  existing  governing  bodies,  and  to  the  members  of  the 
p p governing  bodies,  and  also  to  all  parties  having  vested  interests  under  the  endowments. 

* See  Appendix  C.  Draft  Schemes  infra,  pp.  488  to  500. 
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III.  By  sending  copies  to  the  Dublin  newspapers. 

IV.  By  sending  copies  of  each  to  the  Public  Denar  (-.mm  to  j • „ 

particular  attention  to  the  portions  of  the  draft  schemes  in  giving  .drawinS  tieir 

would  be  required,  and  stating  that  if  any  further  copies  are^eauired  ft  k .theu’  “-operation 

the  office.  P required  they  may  be  had  on  application  to 

The  joint  scheme  for  Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools  was  further  considered 
Certain  of  the  schemes  were  entrusted  to  the  Assign n+ 
draw  up  the  heads  of  the  scheme  to  he  drafted,  and,  with  the  aid  of  ttof'q' h°'. m eacJ  ,0a3e' 
Seeretary,  put  them  in  a form  similar  to  that  in  which  schemes  N«.  t «Ud  S n7w 
The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

June  18,  1886. 


June  11, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. 

- approved,  and 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

June  18, 1886. 


June  18,  1886. 


Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill. 

Minutes  of  the  three  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  read  : — 

John  W.  Jennings,  Esq.  as  to  Plribsborougk  Sunday  and  Daily  Sohoola. 

Letter  (June  10)  read  from  Mr.  William  Whitby,  Schoolmaster,  Knight's  School. 
wHh  theS°oSed  tlmt  hlS  TeSted  intoe8ta  ^ ie  consWeMd  ^ the  Commission  come  to  deal 


Letter  (June  11)  read  from  Rev.  William  Marrable,  D.D,  as  to  Ralph  Mackdin  endowment. 

S*?,™?1  that  the  claim  of  St.  Andrew's  parish  upon  the  endowment  will  be  considered  when 
e case  of  the  Parochial  Schools  of  St.  Andrew’s  comes  on  for  consideration. 

Memorial  read  from  inhabitants  of  Monaghan  as  to  Diocesan  School,  Monaghan. 

Memonal  vnl!  receive  careful  consideration  when  the  Commission  come  to  settle  a scheme 
tor  the  management  of  the  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

Schoolhuil^ngs^6^ 1641(1  ^°m  Lieut‘'“onel  ^ ^ LJon  Campbell,  R.E.,  as  to  the  Dungannon  Royal 

f C be  “*™d.  that  there  are  no  plans  of  any  of  the  Royal  Schools  in  this  office,  but  it  is  presumed 

mey  may  be  obtamed  by  application  to  R.  M'Dowell,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  Commissioners  of  Education 
% Upper  Mount-street,  Dublin.  ’ 

Letter  (June  17)  read  from  Rev.  J.  E.  Reffe  as  to  Intermediate  Education. 

^med  tSat  f,he.  Commission  would  be  glad  to  give  an  opportunity  to  those  whom  he 
represents  ot  presenting  their  views  with  respect  to  the  Intermediate  Education  system,  but  it  would 
JrrSlblfiha^  re&ard  to  the  engagements  of  the  Commission,  to  do  so  before  the  end  of  the 
present  month.  If  convenient  to  him,  the  Commission  might  find  an  opportunity  after  the  Schools 
re-open  m September. 

®r-  ,TrfiJread  \is  *“  Protest  ” dated  June  16, 1886,  against  the  draft  scheme  for  Swords  School,  and 
requested  that  it  should  be  printed. 

To  be  . forwarded  . to^  the  Treasury  Auditor  with  a letter  stating  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commission  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  be  printed,  and  requesting  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury, 
mv-  n__.  ■ . 


The  Commission  adjourned. 
Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Seeretary. 


* See  Appendix  C,  draft  schemes,  infra,  pp.  493  to  495. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

June  23, 1886. 
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June  23, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill. 
Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 


Letters  read : — 

The  Under  Secretary,  Dublin  Castle  (June  17). 

Rev  William  Johnson,  d.d.  (June  18),  as  to  Brown-street  Schools,  Belfast. 

A.  Murphy  (June  21),  as  to  Morgan’s  School,  Castleknock.  , , 

Frederick  W.  Leeper  (June  22),  giving  names  of  the  lay  synodsmen  of  the  parishes  of  Castleknock  and 
Clonsilla. 


Letter  (June  18)  read  from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  as  to  the 
General  Orphan  Home. 

To  be  informed  that  this  Commission  will  undertake  to  deal  with  the  endowment. 

Letter  (June  22)  read  from  William  D'Esterre  Parker,  as  to  Qlenbroolc  School,  Passage  West, 
County  Cork. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commission  will  inquire  into  the  matter  mentioned  by  him. 

A copy  of  Mr  Parker’s  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Cork  and  the  Rector  of  Monkstown,  County 
Cork,  with  a request  that  they  will  be  good  enough  to  furnish  any  information  they  can  give  on  the 
subject. 

At  Dr.  Traill’s  request  the  Commission  agreed  to  insert  a copy  of  his  * Protest  against  the 
Swords  scheme  on  the  minutes. 

The  draft  scheme  for  Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools,  Castleknock,  was  finally  approved. 


It  was  ordered : — 

That  this  schemef  be  first  published  on  June  26, 1886,  the  publication  to  be  effected  as  in  the  previous 
cases. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


Win.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  Molloy. 

June  25, 1886. 


June  25, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (June  15)  read  from  the  Registrar  to  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board,  as  to  the  grants  made  by 
that  Board  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Letter  (June  23)  read  from  Mr.  William  Darling  as  to  Castleknock  Parochial  School. 

A copy  of  Mr.  Darling’s  communication  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Representative  Church  Body  with 
a request  for  their  observations  thereon,  and: Mr.  Darling  to  be  informed  that  a copy  of  his  letter 
has  been  so  forwarded. 

Letter  (June  24)  read  from  Arthur  Hill,  Esq.,  as  to  the  inquiry  into  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of 
Music. 

To  be  informed  that,  pending  the  settlement  of  a scheme  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  iox  the  Coulson 
Bequest,  the  Commission  have  adjourned  their  sittings  in  reference  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of 
Music,  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  their  inquiry  at  Cork  the  Commission  will  be  prepared  to  receive 
any  evidence  that  may  be  tendered  as  regards  ' local  requirements  in  the  matter  of  musical 
education. 

Letter  read  from  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  as  to  Swords  Borough 
Schools,  draft  scheme  No.  1. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  the  reply  given  in  Appendix  B,  p.  394. 

Letter  (June  24)  read  from  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  as  to  the  Church 
of  Ireland  Training  College,  and  Kildare-place  Society,  draft  scheme  No.  2. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  the  reply  given  in  Appendix  B,  p.  395. 

* See  Appendix  C,  draft  schemes,  infra,  pp.  493  to  495. 
t „ „ „ „ infra , pp.  500  to  506. 
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The  Secretary  was  also  directed  to  send  copies  o£  schemes  Hos.  1,  2,  and  3,  to  the  Local  Govem- 
ment  Board,  as  in  the  eras  ot  public  departments,  drawing  their  particular  attention  to  the  portion 
of  the  draft  schemes,  in  giving  effect  to  which  the  co-operation  of  that  Board  would  be  reoiS 
and  stating  that  m reference  to  these  schemes  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable- Donations  and 
Bequests  have  stated  as  their  opinion — tLUU 

“That  the  Local  Government  Board  are  the  proper  parties  to  prescribe  the  manner  and  form  in  which 
the  accounts  of  the  chanty  shonld  be  kept,  and  that  they  are  not  prepared  to  accept  this  responsibility 

thtaMUo  offer  ffiSST  Wmb6  ^ 40  ^ enervations  which  their  Board 


Dr.  Traill  was  authorized  to  have  a copy  of  his  “ Protest  ” 
sent,  as  from  himself,  to  all  to  whom  that  scheme  has  been 


against  Swords  Borough  Schools  scheme 
forwarded. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

June  30,  1S86. 


June  30,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  thm  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nasssu-streeh  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  PmGffiBOH,  Rev.  Dr.  Mouoy,  Dr.  Tiutt.t,  Professor  Dougherty 
Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

letters  (June  28)  read  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oort  and  Rev.  C.  S.  Brace,  as  to  Glenbroot  School 
Cork. 

Copies  of  these  letters  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  W.  d’E.  Parker. 

Letter  read  iom  George  Hazlett,  Solicitor,  enclosing  a statement  in  reference  to  Watts' 
Endowed  School,  Lurgan. 

Mr.  Murphy  having  made  a report  to  the  Commission  as  to  the  state  of  the  printing  of  the 
evidence,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: — 

. Ttat  the  progress  made  appears  to  be  most  unsatisfactory  and  the  delay  is  productive  of  the  neatest 
inconvenience,  the  notes  being  of  comparatively  little  use  if  not  available  in  time  for  the  preparation  of 
the  draft  schemes.  r 

That  the  Secretary  do  call  upon  the  printer  to  complete  and  furnish  final  revises  of  the  first  one  hundred 
pages  of  the  evidence,  which  are  to  be  signed  for  press  as  soon  as  the  approval  of  the  Commission  has 
been  obtained ; and  that  a complete  copy  of  all  the  evidence  as  given  up  to  date  be  furnished  to  each  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  three  be  supplied  for  the  office. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  these  resolutions  to  Messrs.  Thom  & Co.,  and  to 
inform  them  that  if  the  matter  be  not  attended  to  at  once  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Commission 
to  address  a remonstrance  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

J OHN  NaISH. 

Wm,  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  July  20, 1886. 


July  20,1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassan-street,  Dublin. 

Present The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  read: — 

Commissioners  of  National  Education  (July  13),  as  to  Swords  Borough  Schools  and  Church  of  Ireland 
Training  College  scheme. 

The  Local  Government  Board  (July  5),  as  to  schemes  already  published. 

Commissioners' of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (July  3),  as  to  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College. 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (July  1),  as  to  Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools. 
Rev.  Canon.  Sadleir  (July  12),  as  to  Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Bernard  (July  14),  as  to  Swords  Borough  Schools,  enclosing  statement  of  objections  from 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  General  Synod. 

Messrs.  A.  Thom  <Sz  Co.  (July  2),  as  to  printing  of  the  evidence. 

Rev.  J.  Farrell,  Longford  (July  1),  as  to  the  claims  of  his  locality  upon  a share  of  an  endowment. 

W.  M.  Mitchell  (July  12),  as  to  his  vested  interest  as  Architect  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

Letter  (J uly  12)  read  from  Messrs.  Maunsell  & Son  as  to  the  hearing  of  objections  to  the  Swords 
-Borough  School  scheme. 

h 2 
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To  be  informed  that  the  Judicial  Commissioners  propose  to  hear  any  objections  that  may  be  made 
to  the  Swords  scheme  on  Monday,  August  16,  so  as  to  dispose  of  them  before  the  vacation,  and  avoid 
the  delay  which  would  otherwise  occur  in  sending  the  scheme  forward  to  the  Privy  Council  Under 
section  24  a further  period  of  two  months  would  be  occupied  before  the  Privy  Council,  and,  therefore, 
delaying  till  October  would  throw  the  final  settlement  of  the  scheme  back  into  another  year. 

Letter  (July  14)  read  from  Colonel  Marsh,  C.R.E.  in  Ireland,  as  to  the  Dungannon  Royal  School 
buildings. 

To  be  informed  that  his  letter  shall  have  due  attention  when  the  Commissioners  come  to  deal  with 
the  matter. 

Letter  (July  13)  read  from  James  K.  Laing  on  behalf  of  himself  and  others  resident  in  and  about 
Ballina. 

To  be  informed  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  local  inquiry  at  Galway  or  Sligo  an  opportunity  will 
be  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ballina  to  put  forward  their  claims. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

John  Naish. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  July  27,  1886. 


July  27, 1S86. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  N:issau-streot,  Dublin. 

Present -.—The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 


Letters  read : — 

Right  Hon.  R.  R,  Warren  (July  14),  objecting  to  Kildarc-placc  Society  scliemo. 

Messrs.  Maunsell  and  Son,  Solicitors  (July  26),  enclosing  objections  on  behalf  of  the  govorning  body  of 
Swords  Borough  School  against  the  draft  scheme  of  the  Commission. 

Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (July  22),  ;is  to  Swords  Borough  Schools. 

William  Clarke  (July  13),  as  to  Ballinorly  National  School,  County  Sligo. 

Rev.  Canon  Twigg  (July  21),  enclosing  objections  from  the  Swords  Select  "Vestry  to  the  draft  scheme 
relating  to  the  Borough  Schools. 

Under  Secretary,  Dublin  Castle  (July  20),  as  to  printing  Dr.  Traill’s  protest. 

' Letter  (July  24)  read  from  Rev.  Canon  Sadleir,  asking  to  supplement  his  evidence  in  the  case 
of  Castleknock  Parochial  School. 

To  be  informed  that  the  endowment  having  been  declared  exempt,  and  no  application  having 
been  as  yet  received  from  the  governing  body  requesting  the  Commission  to  deal  with  it,  the 
Commission  cannot  proceed  further  with  the  investigation  of  its  affairs,  and  without  such  investi- 
gation do  not  think  that  they  ought  to  print  the  document  he  refers  to. 

Letter  (July  23)  read  from  Thomas  Greene,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Representative  Church  Body,  as  to 
Castleknock  Parochial  School. 

To  be  informed  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  this  Commission  to  make  suggestions  with 
reference  to  schools  to  which,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body,  the  Educational 
Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  cannot  be  applied ; and  that  the  Reports  of  tho  Commissions 
of  1855  and  1880,  and  the  evidence  taken  before  this  Commission  contain  materials  which  should 
aid  the  Representative  Church  Body  to  form  its  own  opinion  as  to  whether  the  condition  of 
Castleknock  School  is  such  as  to  call  for  the  practical  application  of  the  powers  of  the 
Commission. 

Letter  (July  21)  read  from  Miss  Curtis  and  Mrs.  Semple,  of  Mercer’s  School,  as  to  their  vested 
interests. 

To  be  informed  that  their  letter  will  receive  full  consideration  when  the  Commission  come  to 
deal  with  Mercer’s  School 

Letter  (July  21)  addressed  to  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  by  Mdlle.  Fournier  was  read. 

To  be  informed  that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  the  Commission  to  interfere  with  reference 
to  the  employment  of  private  teachers. 

The  draft  scheme  of  the  Methodist  Female  Orphan  School  was  further  considered  and 
amended. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  forward  a copy  of  the  objections  of  the  Governors  of  Swords  Borough 
School  and  of  the  Swords  vestry,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  Parish 
Priest  of  Swords. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  also  to  forward  when  received,  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training 
College  Committee,  objections  raised  against  the  draft  scheme  by  the  Kildare-place  Society. 
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It  was'resolved : — 

That  the  Commissioners  do  hold  the  following  public  inquiries  at  the  offices  for  the  consideration  of  all 
such  objections  and  proposed  amendments  as  may  be  received. concerning  the  draft  schemes  for  the 
future  management  of  the  undermentioned  endowments,  and  that  notice  of  these  inquiries  be  published 
by  the  insertion  of  an  advertisement  in  the  Dublin  newspapers : r 

Wo.  1— “ The  School  of  Swords,”  on  Monday,  August  16,  1886,  at  11  o'clock,  a.m. 

Wo  2.—“  The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,”  and  "The  Church  of  Ireland 
Training  College,  on  Wednesday,  August  18,  1886,  at  11  o'clock,  A.M. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

August  3, 1886.  ’ 


July  29, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Professor  Dougherty. 

The  following  draft  schemes  were  further  considered  and  amended  : — 

Merchant  Tailors’  Endowed  School. 

Raheny  and  Ooolock  Parochial  Schools. 

Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  August  3, 1886. 


August  3, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. 

Minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (July  28)  read  from  Rev.  John  S.  M'Clintock,  as  to  Prior,  Hansard,  and  Knox  Endowed 
Schools. 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commission  hope  to  hold  the  local  inquiries  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
in  the  autumn,  and  that  probably  Londonderry  will  be  the  most  convenient  place  for  these 
cases. 

Dr.  Molloy  submitted  the  heads  of  a proposed  scheme  for  the  Alexandra  College  and  School 
which  were  considered  in  detail  by  the  Commission. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  Alexandra  College  stating  that  the 
Commission  would  feel  obliged  if  the  Council  of  the  College  would  nominate  two  or  three  of  their 
members  to  confer  with  the  Commissioners  upon  certain  points  in  connexion  with  the  draft  scheme 
which  they  are  now  preparing  for  the  future  government  and  management  of  the  College  and 
SchooL  If  the  Council  could  carry  out  this  suggestion  without  delay  the  Commissioners  would  he 
prepared  to  settle  the  draft  scheme  .before  adjourning  for  their  vacation,  and  if  it  would  be 
convenient  to  the  Council  to  fix  a day  during  the  coming  week  the  Commissioners  would  arrange  to 
meet  their  representatives.  The  object  which  the  Commissioners  propose  to  themselves  in  this 
conference  is  to  obtain  some  further  information  upon  matters  of  detail  with  a view  to  making  the 
scheme  as  effective  as  possible  in  the  interests  of  the  institution. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

John  Naish. 

August  1 0, 1886. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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August  4, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-strect,  Dublin 


Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor  Dougherty. 


Instructions  were  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  draft  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  for  the 
year  ending  September  30,  1886. 

The  draft  scheme  for  Raheny  and  Coolock  Parochial  Schools  was  further  considered  and  amended. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  inquire  whether  there  is  at  present  any  parochial  school-house  in 
Coolock  parish,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  title  to  it,  and  what  use  it  is  applied  to  now,  and  further, 
whether  in  the  event  of  a parochial  school  being  re-opened,  that  building  would  bo  available  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Commission  fixed  a Public  Sitting  to  be  held  at  the  offices  on  Wednesday,  August  11,  at 
11  o’clock  a.m.,  to  give  judgment  in  the  following  cases  in  which  evidence  has  already  been  given - 
St.  Bride’s  Parochial  National  Schools,  Bride-street. 

Parochial  Schools  of  St.  Nicholas  Without  and  St.  Luke,  New-strcct. 

St.  James’s  Parochial  Schools,  James’s-street. 

St.  Catherine’s  Parochial  Schools,  Tkomas-court. 

St.  Andrew’s  Parochial  Schools,  Andrew-street. 

St  Michan’s  Parochial  Schools. 

Directions  were  given  to  have  these  sittings  published  in  the  usual  way. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

John  Naish. 
August  10, 1886. 

Wm.‘  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


August  10, 15S6. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-stroet,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Right  Hon.  J.  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  two  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 


Letters  read : — 

Most  Rev,  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (August  2),  as  to  Swords  Borough  School  scheme. 

Rev.  T.  It.  S.  Collins  (August  6 and  9),  as  to  conference  with  representatives  of  Alexandra  College  and 
School. 

Rey.  Canon  Twigg  (August  6),  as  to  the  appointment  of  Henry  Baker,  Esq.,  as  one  of  the  Governors  of. 
the  old  Borough  School,  Swords. 

Letter  (August  5)  read  from  Rev.  J.  S.  Shields,  D.D.,  stating  that  there  is  a Parochial  School-house 
in  the  village  of  Coolock. 

To  be  requested  to  forward  to  the  Secretary  the  original  Lease  under  which  the  Coolock  Parochial 
School-house  is  held,  or  a copy  of  same. 

Letter  (August  6)  read  from  Rev.  Joseph  W.  M‘Kay,  d.d.,  as  to  the  Methodist  College,  Belfast. 

To  be  informed  that^the'Commission  are  prepared  to  settle  a scheme  for  the  future  government 
and  management  of  the  Methodist  College,  Belfast,  as  soon  as  their  other  arrangements  will  permit. 

Letter  (August  9)  read"from  the  Incumbents  of  the  Parishes  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Bridget,  St.  Luke, 
and  St.  Nicholas  Without,  enclosing  objections  to  the'  draft  scheme  relating  to  Morgan’s  and 
Mercer’s  Schools,  Castleknoclc. 

The  cases  reserved  for  judgment  (mentioned  in  the  Minutes  of  August  4),  were  considered. 

The  draft  scheme  for  thejMethodist  Female  Orphan  SchooLwas  discussed  and  finally  approved. 
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The  draft  scheme  for  the  Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School  was  considered  but'  its 
deferred  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
to  the  vesting  of  the  property. 

The  draft  scheme  for  Merchant  Tailors'  Endowed  School  was  considered  and  amended 
The  draft  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1886,  was  under  consideration. 


settlement 
Bequests  as 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish. 

August  19, 1886. 


August  11, 1886. 
PUBLIC  SITTING. 


Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present  i— Lord  J uatice  EitzGibboh,  Eight  Hon.  J.  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  TaA at,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

Judgment  was  given  upon  the  question  of  exemption  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  minutes  of 
August  4,  the  governing  bodies  of  which  were  represented  at  the  hearing. 

It  was  ruled  : — 

That  the  Act  does  apply  to  all  the  cases  except  the  case  of  St.  Catherine’s,  which  is  held  exempt  because 
the  property  appears  to  be  vested  in  a body  legally  constituted  under  “ The  St.  Catherine’s  Parish, 
Dublin,  Estates  Act,  1854,"  the  members  of  which  exclusively  belong  to  one  religious  denomination. 
If  requested  by  the  governing  body  the  Commission  will  consider  the  expediency  of  preparing  a draft 
scheme  to  enable  the  Churchwardens,  as  now  appointed,  to  take  the  place  of  those  formerly  appointed 
under  the  Act  of  George  IV.,  and  to  extend  the  provisions  of  Section  5 of  the  private  Act  to  all  the 
Trustees. 

The  draft  schemes  for  Hibernian  Marine  Society,  St.  Patrick’s  Grammar  School,  and  Claremont 
Institution,  were  considered  and  amended. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

John  Naish 

August  19, 1886. 

Wm,  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


August  12, 1886. 


Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present ; — Lord  Justice  FitzGebbon,  Right  Hon.  J.  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

The  Commissioners  held  a conference  with  the  following  representatives  of  the  governing  body  of 
Alexandra  College  and  Schocl  with  reference  to  the  draft  scheme  in  preparation  : — 

The  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Rev.  R.  P.  Graves. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Brooke. 

Rev.  T.  R.  S.  Gollins,  Bursar  and  Secretary. 

. The  Commission  adjourned. 

John  Naish. 

August  19, 1886. 

Wm,  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


August  16, 1886. 

PUBLIC  SITTING.  ' 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Right  Hon.  J.  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

An  application  was  made  by  Mr.  Hemphill,  Solicitor  (representing  the  Kildare-place  Society)  that 
the  sitting  fixed  for  Wednesday,  August  18,  should  be  adjourned  till  October — but  no  rule  was  made 
on  the  application. 
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With  regard  to  the  case  of  Swords  Borough  Schools  the  following  persons  were  heard  : — 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Rev.  Canon  Twigg,  Yicar  of  Swords. 

Mr.  G.  V.  Hart,  who  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Maunsell  and  Son,  Solicitors)  represented  the  governing 
body  of  Swords  Borough  School. 

Most  Rev.  Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Mr.  Henry  Baker,  j.p. 

Mr.  Bowden. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

JohnNaish. 

Wm,  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  August  19,  1886. 


August  18,  1886. 

PUBLIC  SITTING. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  thoir  Offices,  23,  Nassau-strect,  Dublin 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Right  Hon.  J.  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

The  Kildare-place  Society  was  represented  by  His- Honor  Judge  Gamble,  Q.C.,  Hon.  Sec. ; Mr.  C.  H. 
Keene,  M.A.,  Registrar ; Mr.  J.  N.  Gerrard,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Mr.  Hemphill,  Solicitor). 

The  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College  by  Most  Rev.  Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Recorder  of  Dublin. 

The  Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Brown  (instructed  by  Mr.  James  Henry,  Solicitor). 

Statements  were  made  by  : — 

His  Honor  Judge  Gamble,  q.c. 

Mr.  Gerrard,  Q.c. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Recorder  of  Dublin. 

Mr.  Brown. 


PRIVATE  MEETING. 

The  scheme  for  Raheny  and  Coolock  Parochial  School  was  finally  approved  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  r 

It  was  ordered  That  the  Draft  Schemes*  for — 

Methodist  Female  Orphan  School, 

Raheny  and  Coolock  Parochial  School, 

be  first  published  on  August  21, 1886,  the  publication  to  be  effected  as  in  previous  cases. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a copy  of  the  Raheny  and  Coolock  scheme  to  the  agent  of  the 
Domvile  Estate,  and  to  request  that  he  will  let  the  Commission  inspect  the  counterpart  of  the  deed 
of  giant  of  Coolock  School-house,  or,  that  he  will  state  whether  it  is  correctly  recited  in  the  scheme. 
The  Commission  adjourned. 

John  Naish. 

Wm.  Ed»aid  Ellis,  Secretary.  August  19,  1886. 


August  19, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Right  Hon  J.  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill,  Professor 
Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  five  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

r The  draft_  schemes  of  Swords  Borough  Schools  and  the  Kildare-place  Society  and  Church  of 
Ireland  Training  College  were  considered. 

The  Commission  resolved  to  hold  public  sittings,  in  reference  to  the  undermentioned  endow- 
ments : — 

Cavan. — At  the  Court  House : — 

On  Friday , October  1,  at  1 o’clock,  p.m, 

Cavan  Royal  School. 

St.  Patrick’s  Diocesan  College. 

On  Saturday,  October  2,  at  11  o’clock,  a,m.  ' 

Tullyvin  and  Benbawn  Schools] 

* See  Appendix  C,  draft  schemes,  infra , pp.  506  to  515. 
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Enniskillen.— At  the  Court  House 

Monday,  October  4,  at  11  o’clock,  A.M.,  and  the  following  day  at  the  same  hour. 
Enniskillen  Royal  School. 

Memorial  of  Inhabitants  of  Omagh. 

Anne  Hall’s  Bequest  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  School  in  Fermanagh. 
Vaughan’s  Charity  School,  Tubrid. 

Raphoe. — At  the  Royal  School : — 

Wednesday,  October  6,  at  12  o’clock,  noon. 

Raphoe  Royal  School. 

Londonderry. — At  the  Court  House : — 

Thursday,  October  7,  and  following  day,  at  11  o’clock,  AM. 

Schools  receiving  aid  from  the  Irish  Society : — . 

Foyle  College. 

Londonderry  Academical  Institution. 

St.  Columb’s  Diocesan  College. 

Magee  College. 

Gwyn’s  Institution. 

Young’s  Charity. 

Robertson  Educational  Endowment. 

Anne  Hall's  Conditional  Bequest  for  Four  Pupils  of  Templemoyle  Agricultural  School. 
Coleraine. — At  the  Town  Hall : — 

Saturday,  October  9,  at  11  o’clock,  A.M. 

Coleraine  Academical  Institution. 

Rainey’s  School,  Magherafelt. 

Laurel  Hill  School. 

Belfast. — At  the  County  Court  House,  Crumlin-road : — 

Tuesday,  October  12,  at  11  o’clock,  AM.,  and  three  following  days  at  same  hour. 
Royal  Academical  Institution. 

Belfast  Academy. 

St.  Malachy’s  College,  Belfast. 

Methodist  College. 

Ulster  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Sullivan’s  Schools,  Holywood. 

Lisburn  and  Brookfield  Schools. 

Lancasterian  Schools,  Frederick-st. 

Stanhope-st.  Schools — Whitla’s  Endowment. 

Lilliput-st.  Schools — Currie’s  Endowment. 

Lurgan. — At  the  School 

Saturday,  October  16,  at  11  o’clock,  am. 

Watt’s  Endowed  School. 

Dungannon. — At  the  Royal  School : — 

Monday,  October  18,  at  11  o’clock,  a.m. 

Dungannon  Royal  School. 

Armagh. — At  the  Court  House : — 

Tuesday,  October  19,  at  11  o’clock,  A.M.,  and  following  day,  at  same  hour. 

Armagh  Royal  School.  , 

St.  Patrick’s  Diocesan  College. 

Drelincourt  School,  Armagh. 

Mall  School,  Armagh. 

Monaghan.— At  the  Court  House 

Thursday,  October  21,  at  11.30  o’clock,  A.M. 

Monaghan  Diocesan  School. 

St.  Macarten’s  Seminary. 

Dundalk. — At  the  Court  House : — 

Friday,  October  22,  at  12  o’clock,  poon. 

Dundalk  Educational  Institution  (Incorporated  Society). 

~Onndn.Ur  Endowed  School  (Erasmus  Smith’s). 

Dundalk  Grammar  School. 

Jackson’s  Charity,  Forkhill. 
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Drogheda.— At  the  Mayoralty  House : — 


Saturday,  October  23,  at  12  o’clock,  noon. 
Drogheda  Grammar  School. 

Memorial  of  Inhabitants  of  Drogheda. 
Ardee  Endowed  School. 

Drogheda  Blue  SchooL 


Instructions  were  given  to  the  Secretary  to  have  these  sittings  advertised  in  the  Dublin  Belfast 
and  Londonderry  papers,  and  also  so  for  as  they  concern  each  locality  in  its  local  newspaper. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Sub-Sheriffs  of  the  counties  and  towns  in  which  th* 
Court  Houses  are  required,  asking  to  be  permitted  to  use  them ; and  to  the  Clerk  of  Town  Commis 
sioners,  Coleraine,  asking  permission  to  use  the  Town  Hall. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  the  Rev.  J.  S.  M'Clintock,  Lifford,  stating  that  as  the 
Commissioners  pass  through  Lifford  on  October  6 next,  they  would  propose  to  visit  at  10  o'clock 
*.«£,  the  Prior,  the  Hansard  and  the  Blackrock  Schools.  They  will  not  be  able  on  this  occasion  to 
hold  a formal  public  inquiry,  but  the  visit  will  probably  enable  them  to  dispense  with  it. 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


John  Naish. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


September  30, 1886- 


September  27, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FiTzGlBloif,  Right  Hon.  J.  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Honor.  Professor 
Dougherty. 

Letters  read : — 

" 40  4ho  inquiry  to  be  held  at  Rnphoo  Royal  School. 

3 S.  ( B“8t  201  a“llittS datt  schemo for  the “ 

ftdSSr  Uf  (Angus4  23).  “ to  accommodation  at  the  Court  House,  Londonderry. 

Sub-Sheriff  of  Louth  (August  24),  as  to  accommodation  at  the  Court  House,  Dundalk. 

KnbjSff  (August  24),  as  to  accommodation  at  the  Court  House,.  Armagh. 

Sub-Sheriff  of  Cavan  (August  24),  as  to  accommodation  at  tho  Court  House,  Cavan. 

133f“2  uemau^h  (August  25),  as  to  accommodation  at  tho  Const  House,  Enniskillen. 

23),  us  to  accommodation  at  the  Court  House,  Belfast, 
in  2?’  “ to  “sommodation  at  the  Court  House,  Monaghan. 

„ ®!  2,4>>  a8  40  accommodation  at  the  Court  House,  Drogheda,  and  (August 

26)  as  to  accommodation  at  tho  Mayoralty  House  ' ° 

ColeSine0™  °0mmis3ioIers’  0<>1™  (Almost  23),  ns  to  accommodation  at  tlio  Town  Hall, 
26>’  33  t0  Ha™an  Marine  School  scheme. 

School  JUq'1  (August  31),  as  to  corrections  in  his  evidence  with  reference  to  Swords  Borough 

B^h™.:toaJoZSSm:b“; 3,1 33 10 wll84,18r  4118 M“s4er3 °f 4te S'*"1"  ■kuu1'1  Presm4  3 

WSchml.  DaT“tam'  Esq'  (Saptomber  1),  as  to  scope  of  inquiry  into  Brookfield  Agricultural 

Messr^iRami^^aR^dI>’pt,^n)tem/^  V'  a,3  40  a B°bemQ  for  St.  Andrew’s  Parochial  School. 
Institution,  Londonderry.  01  ^ (SePt6mber  9)>  enclosing  amended  scheme  for  Gwyn’s  Charitable 

O^'raSoS;  (SeE.‘“l“  21>'  f to  Benbawn  School,  County  Cavan, 
deputatio^from  the  ii^bitants ^Nmary.'  w4ie4ber  41,8  Commission  will  receive  a memorial  and 

doStot  ixSrSt  24)  reld  fr°m  EainsM  stating  that  Dundalk  Erasmus  Smith's  School 

M^0otob6r  22- 

Letter  (August  25)  read  from  William  Bentham,  Esq.,  as  to  Coolock  School-house. 

possession5 and  also  “emoran^um  °f  agreement  which  he  stated  is  in  his 

STT’X  of ^sami IndV.  ^!tJl6rile  ias  “7  original  deed  of  grant  by  the  Domville 

rS  enCrf  iZto „?J°* the  ?a4e  anE  P^iool”-''4  of  it.  If  he  hi  not  tny  such  deed 
it  appeared  to  the  reports  of  ffrmer  Cnm^i.l!,^0™  tbe  Com™on  of  the  grounds  upon  which 

ifbl  STd  Tw  ^ U °m  EeV’  J'.  °’La7ert7  pp.  Hollywood,  as  to  Sullivan  Schools. 
Commission,  and  he  can  So  13  wiU  be  before  the 
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Letter  (September  25)  read  from  G.  R.  Armstrong  Van  „„  . • 
of  Newiy.  °*  enc^0smo  a memorial  from  inhabitants 

To  be  informed  that  the  Commission  will  folro  . 

either  at  Dundalk  or  Armagh  as  he  may  think  more  Cven  j l7  him  iato  consideration 

due  notice  of  the  place  he  may  select  The  CommSJ  can  p!i‘mded  he  8™  «“>  Commission 
receive  evidence  from  witnesses  in  support  of  the  ra™al  * racei7e  ‘ dcPntoti™.  tat  will 

^ J-  ***  a”d  -a-  inhabitats  of  Swords  read  as 

of  thebderSt°sXmf  aud^the' k\^\j™X\?had  h'"1' 7*  aUmtiOT  lotb  ® preparation 
the  latter  occasion  all  the  « 

Catholic  Governors  was  received  and  consideredP  and X f th  aPPf1Q,tme^  of  the  Roman 
the  Commission  ultimately  concluded  that  the  system of™  ^ dlfficJul,fcies  from  both  sides 
appeared  to  be  the  best.  The  memorialists  win  e thMX™  P??ft  V tiedrafl  sche™ 
Borough  are  eligible,  and  that  any  Governor  Minv  STt >1?? , Eoma“  Catllohc  residents  in  the 

and  that  the  qualification  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  utaEin  |“r  W™  facto  vacates  his  office, 
non-residents.  ’ or  Guardian  of  the  Poor,  applies  only  to  the  case  of 

Commission  at  the  MethocEtCoH^B dfaj"*11  W'  M'Kay  “ to  an  ““juny  being  held  by  the 

filSwfC;  cZfa™  b<SmlbS'  -fry  AmU  taie  p^a  *»  a. 

to  the  College,  also  that  t£  Sif  ^ ad™aHe'  itbaadj-ned 

Stmhte.(Sept6mber  read  f™>  E-  a K.  Toland  enclosmg  memorial  from  inhabits  of 

reeeive  evidence  from  any  witnesses  noS7for  the fmpoSe  ComlmSS10,1  mald  ba  P-Pa«>d  to. 

*»  - *. 

b^d“^ec°e?petsTnsd  ^sssss.ts 

indicating  course  of  the^ommSS  itu^S^  &r  *be  1881  ^ ye™  A ™ular 

for^M 

tfs,  i fMy  * 

vidmg  for  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  Educational  Endomts So S"!?  0t/^' 
Board  to  section  17  of  the  Act  which  requires  this  ComSlTto  privid0  f EucUud  f™d°?  °‘  ^ 
out  that,  m the  form  now  adopted,  it  will  be  open  to  the  Board  in  wf  it  such  audit,  and  to  point 
one  of  their  own  auditors  or  to  nominate  any  affity  thSaev  6?lT*ted  40 

duct  the  audit,  and  each  scheme  provides  for  payment  for  the  cost  of  audit  out  tof°?~ 

endowment  Under  these  circumstances,  theWd  b££^£rf fcthe  Tl 

letter  (September  4)  read  from  Br.  Clement  C.  Maguire  as  to  Christian  Schools,  Cavan. 

o be  informed  that  if  he  will  appear  before  the  Commission  at  the  inauirv  to  ho  hold  • 
Cavan,  in  support  of  his  views,  they  will  be  glad  to  hear  him.  q ^ b beld  m 

pubhc  ™ °rdere4  *°  be  printed  f0r  the  °f  P™  interested  in  the 

The  Commissioners  propose  to  inquire  into  : 

1.  The  present  condition  of  the  School  and  its  progress  during  the  past  five  years 

2.  The  constitution  of  the  Governing  Body.  * 3 

3.  The  nature  and  amount  of  the  Endowment,  and  the  management  thereof  for  the  w fl™  „ 

“p&taS=rfW  todies  and  p™  fa  “ 


The  Commission  adjourned. 


^ m.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish. 
September  SO,  1886. 
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September  28, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-strect,  Dublin. 

Present  s— Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Right  Hon.  J.  Naisu,  Rot.  Dr.  Molioy,  Profesaoi 
Dougherty. 


The  Draft  Beport  was  considered  and  amended. 

It  was  resolved  : — 

That  the  following  be  included  in  the  Report  in  the  order  specified 

1.  The  Report  proper  including — 

Abstract  of  minutes — 

I.  Summary  of  meetings  and  attendances, 

II.  Meetings  of  full  Commission. 

III.  „ „ Judicial  Commissioners. 

IV.  „ „ Assistant  Commissioners. 

3.  Appendix  A.  Evidence  at  Public  Inquiries. 

4.  Appendix  B.  Documents  referred  to  in  the  minutes  and  evidence. 

5.  Appendix  C.  Draft  Schemes — 

(a)  As  published. 

(b)  As  finally  settled  and  submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutonant  in  Council. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  and  send  to  the  printer  an  abstract  of  the  Minutes  for 
publication  in  the  Report. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  give  notice  to  the  agents  on  the  Royal  School  Estates  that  the 
Commission  will,  at  their  approaching  sittings  in  Ulster,  take  their  evidence  at  whichever  of  the 
places  for  which  Royal  Schools  are  listed  may  be  most  convenient  to  them. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish. 
September  30,  1886. 


September  30,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Commission  held  this  day  at  their  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Right  Hon.  J.  Naish,  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Dr.  Traill, 
Professor  Dougherty. 

Minutes  of  the  three  preceding  meetings  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Draft  Report  was  further  considered  and  amended. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 

John  Naish. 

November  1, 1886. 

Wm:  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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PART  III. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  JUDICIAL  COMMISSIONERS. 


September  22,  1885. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  10  Merrion-square,  North, ^Dublin. 

Letters  (September  14, 19)  read  from  the  Treasury  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  stating  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  furnishing  of  the  offices  and  the 
supply  of  stationery  and  other  requisites. 

The  following  appointments  were  made  : — 

Secretary,— William  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,LL.B.,  Barrister-at-law;  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary,— 
N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Esq.,  b.a.,  Barrister-at-law;  Clerk, — Leslie  J.  Gill,  Esq. 

These  officer’s  were  directed  to  make  preliminary  arrangements  at  the  offices,  at  which  they  were 
to  be  in  regular  attendance  on  and  after  September  28. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

September  29, 1885. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


September  29, 1885. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Secretary  received  instructions  for  the  insertion  of  an  advertisement  calling  attention  to  the 
provisions  of  section  20  of  the  Act,  relating  to  notices  and  draft  schemes  lodged  by  the  governing 
bodies  of  endowments. 

Letter  read  from  the  Under-Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  intimating  that,  by  warrant  dated 
September  25, 1S85,  His  Excellency  had  appointed  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  D.D.,  D.sc. ; Anthony  Traill, 
Esq.,  ll.d.,  M.D.,  and  Rev.  James  B.  Dougherty,  M.A.,  to  be  Assistant  Commissioners  under  the  Act. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,  Assistant  Commissioner,  was  present  for  a portion  of  the  meeting,  and  it  was 
decided  that  a meeting  of  the  full  Commission  should  be  convened  for  Friday,  October  9,  at 
one  o’clock,  p.m. 

The  Form  of  Notice  (section  20),  and  the  form  of  Acknowledgment  of  Notice  were  settled. 

Charles  MacMahon  was  appointed  messenger  and  copyist,  and  his  wife,  Mary  A.  MacMahon,  office 
cleaner. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  employ  some  one  temporarily  to  clean  the  offices,  carry  coal,  &c., 
until  the  messenger  and  his  wife  enter  upon  their  duties. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

October  16, 1885. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


October  16, 1885. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Ordered : — 1 

That  the  Public  Office  hours  be  from  ten 'to  three,  p.m.,  from  Monday  till  Friday,  and  from  ten  to 
one,  p.m.,  on  Saturday. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

December  5, 1885. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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December  5,  1885. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street  Dublin 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 


Ordered : — 

That  the  Office  of  the  Commission  be  closed  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  arrangements  being  made 
to  open  and  attend  to  all  letters  of  an  urgent  nature  during  that  time. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  Fitz Gibbon. 

December  9,  1885. 


December  9,  1885. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Henry  Hunt  appointed  to  tako  a shorthand  report  of  the  sittings,  December  15,  16,  and  17. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  January  4, 1886. 


January  4,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-strcct,  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (December  23]  read  from  the  Under-Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  aslrinn  for  a copy  of 
presSg°thefrmMef  ™ addreSSed  by  the  J'udidaI  Commissioners  to  the  Assistant  SommissiSners 

Reply  to  be  sent  as  drafted. 

W m.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

January  14,  1886. 


January  14,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Dour  Courts,  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Reply  to  be  sent  as  drafted. 

Copy  of  letter  to  be  sent  to  Professor  Dougherty,  with  letter  as  drafted. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

February  9, 1886. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


February  9,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-etreet,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

iuKriJopy^hy  SZ OW?&*o2£S2  (^ade^M^ah^n^htoMengen 

.Kepiy  to  be  sent  as  drafted.  6 


Wm.  Edward  Elli3,  Secretary. 


John  Naish. 

February  20,  1886. 
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February  20,  1886. 

Meeting  of  tie  Judicial  Commissioners  held  tins  dsy  at  tie  Offices,  23,  Nissan-street,  Dublin. 

Mmute3  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (February  18)  read  from  the  Treasury,  as  to  the  CM  Service  . 

Clerk,  the  Clerk,  and  the  Messenger.  Certificates  of  tho  Chief 

The  Secretary  to  reply  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  comply  with  the  wish™  „r  T , 

to  ask  the  CM  Service  Commissioners  what  steps  should  £ taken  to  do  so.  f ^ 1 re“ury‘  an<i 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish. 

February  23, 1886. 


February  23,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Sh°rt  aPP°inted  t0  ““  a 5h°rthaJld  report  of  in  the  week  beginning 

John  Naish. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  Mareh  1886' 


March  1, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Kassau-street,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

March  *8^18^86  Rya“  appoilltli<J  to  take  ° 8llortlland  report  of  the  sittings  in  the  week  beginning 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish. 

March,  5, 1886. 


March  5, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 


Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

^ Mr.  W.  C.  Johnston  appointed  to  take  a shorthand  report  of  the  sittings  in  the  week  be<nnnintr 
March  15,  1886.  ° ° 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish. 

March  8,  1886. 


March  8, 1886. 


Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (March  1)  read  from  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  reply  to  minute  February  20th. 
Reply  to  be  sent  as  drafted. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish.  . 
March  11,  1886. 
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March  11, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  clay  at  tlio  Offices,  23,  Nassau-streot,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Georce  K.  Magee  appointed  to  take  a shorthand  report  of  the  sittings  iu  the  week  beginning 
March  22,  1°886. 

John  Naish. 

March  25, 1886. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 

March  25, 188G. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  hold  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-streot,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Henry  Hunt  appointed  to  take  a shorthand  report  of  the  sittings  on  April  12,  13,  and  14. 

John  NAisn. 

May  4, 1886. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 

May  4,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-Rtreet,  Dublin, 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr  Augustine  Short  appointed  to  take  a shorthand  report  of  the  sittings  in  the  week  commencing 
May  10  1886 ; and  the  Secretary  was  directed  in  this  and  all  future  appointments  of  shorthand 
writers,’ to  inform  the  gentleman  appointed  that  ho  will  bo  expected  to  send  in  the  transcript  of 
each  day’s  evidence  not  later  than  forty-eight  hours  after  it  shall  have  been  given,  and  to  ask 
whether,  having  regard  to  his  other  engagements,  ho  will  be  prepared  to  carry  out  this  arrangement. 

John  Naish. 

May  14,  1886. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 

May  14,  1S86. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  tho  Offices,  23,  Nassau-streot,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Charles  Ryan  appointed  to  take  a shorthand  report  of  the  sittings  in  the  week  beginning 
May  17, 1886. 

John  Naish. 

May  31, 1886. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 

May  31, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Charles  Ryan 'appointed  to  take  a shorthand  report  of  the  sittings  on  June  4,  7,  8,  and  9, 
1886.’ 

John  Naish. 

June  5, 1886. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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June  5,  1886. 


Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassan-street,  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. ' 

Letter  (May  31)  read  from  the  Under-Secretary,  Dublin  Castle,  as  to  travelling  and  other  expenses 
r the  Assistant  Commissioners.  ° r 

Reply  to  be  sent  as  drafted. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish. 
June  10, 1886. 


June  10, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 
Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

It  was  ordered  : — 

That  the  Offices  of  the  Commission  be  closed  at  Whitsuntide  from  Friday,  June  11,  to  Wednesday, 
June  16,  inclusive.  ’ 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


John  Naish. 
June  23, 1886. 


June  23,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Letter  (June  17)  read  from  the  Under-Secretary,  Dublin  Castle,  as  to  the  travelling  and  other 
expenses  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

John  Naish. 
August  19, 1886 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


August  19, 1886. 


Meeting  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  Henry  Holt  appointed  to  take  a shorthand  report  of  the  sittings  to  be  held  in  Ulster  from 
October  1 to  October  23  inclusive. 

It  was  ordered : — 

(1.)  That  the  Offices  of  the  Commission  be  closed  for  the  Summer  Vacation  from  August  22  to  September 
12,  inclusive. 

(2.)  That  during  that  time  the  Office  shall  be  open  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  from 
twelve  to  three  o’clock.  Mr.  Gill  being  in  attendance. 

(3.)  That  all  letters  received  during  that  time  shall  be  acknowledged,  stating  that  they  will  be  attended 
to  as  soon  as  the  Commission  resumes  after  Vacation — (September  12). 

(4.)  That  in  all  matters  of  importance  or  urgency  Mr.  Gill  will  consult  Dr.  Molloy. 

(6.)  That  the  Secretary  shall  take  charge  of  the  Office  during  the  absence  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Ulster,  and  Mr.  Murphy  shall  act  as  Assistant  Secretary  during  the  public  sittings  in  Ulster. 

The  Secretary  was  granted  five  weeks  leave,  viz.— from  August  22  to  September  26  inclusive. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  was  granted  leave  from  August  20  to  September  12  inclusive. 

John  Naish. 

September  27, 1886. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis  Secretary. 
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September  27,  1886. 

Meeting  of  the -Judicial- Commissioners  held- this  day  at  the  Offices;-  28;  N&ssau-streeVDftblin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

The  Judicial  Commissioners  had  a conference  with  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  reference  to 
the  objections  and  amendments  relating  to  the  draft  schemes  in  the  cases  of : — 

No.  1. — Swords  Borough  Schools. 

No.  2. — Church  of  Ireland  Training  College  and  Kildare-place  Society. 

No.  3. — Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools. 

The  schemes  in  these  cases  were  revised  and  finally  adopted,  and  the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
have  copies  ready  for  signature  on  the  30th,  upon  which  date  they  were  to  be  forwarded  for  the 
approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council. 

With  reference  to  a communication  from  Rev.  Canon  J ellett,  ll.d,  containing  objections  to  the 
last  mentioned  scheme,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  inform  him  that  the  Judicial  Commissioners 
have  carefully  considered  his  observations  dated  August  24th,  and  they  have  also  had  before  them 
the  objections  and  proposed  amendments  of  the  Trustees  of  Mercer’s  School ; and. that  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances  the  Judicial  Commissioners  are  glad  to  have  been  able  to  adopt  his  suggestions, 
and  as  to  those  points  upon  which  they  have  thought  it  right  to  retain  the  provisions  to  which  he 
has  taken  exception  to  ask  the  attention  to  the  observations  contained  in  their  letter  to  the  Trustees 
enclosing  a copy  ; also  to  inform  him  that  the  Judicial  Commissioners  have  allowed  the  objections, 
dated  the  9th  August,  1886,  of  the  Incumbents  of  the  four  parishes  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Bridget,  St. 
Luke,  and  St.  Nicholas  Without,  and  have  amended  the  scheme  so  as  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
the  annual  payment  of  £92  6s.  2d.  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  under  the  provisions  of  Mary  Mercer’s 
Will. 

With  reference  to  the  objections  and  proposed  amendments  of  the  Trustees  of  Mercer’s  School 
the  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to  Mr.  B.  W.  Rooke,  their  Solicitor,  stating  that  the  Judicial 
Commissioners  have  carefully  considered  these  objections  and  amendments,  and  that,  with  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions,  they  have  in  substance  adopted  the  views  of  the  Trustees,  and  amended  the 
Scheme  accordingly.  Having  regard  to  the  intimate  connection  which  has  so  long  existed  between 
Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools,  to  their  close  proximity,  and  to  the  similarity  of  the  foundation  and 
objects,  the  Commissioners  cannot  but  think  amalgamation  desirable,  and  likely  to  result  in  economy 
and  increased  efficiency  of  management.  It  appears  expedient  especially  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  estates  that  the  number  of  Governors  should  be  increased  and  lay  members  introduced; 
and  having  regard  to  the  evidence  before  them,  the  Commissioners  think  it  right  that  the  Governors 
should  meet  at  the  Schools  twice,  at  the  least,  in  each  year,  and  that  they  should  not  roly  entirely 
upon  the  reports  of  others  as  to  the  material,  moral,  and  educational  condition  of  the  institution 
under  their  care.  They  will  leave  it  open  to  the  Governors  to  appoint  the  place  of  election  at  which 
candidates  are  to  present  themselves.  They  think  that  due  consideration  of  the  claims  of  candidates 
from  the  city  parishes  should  be  secured  through  the  Incumbents  holding  places  on  the  governing 
body,  and  that  it  is  not  advantageous,  nor  in  accordance  with  the  foundations,  that  any  single 
Governor  should  have  an  absolute  right  of  nomination.  They  cannot  in  general  sanction  the 
appointment  of  Governors  to  paid  officers,  but  it  will  be  made  clear  that  this  disability  is  not  to 
extend  to  any  existing  vested  interest,  and  provision  will  be  made  to  enable  the  other  Governors  to 
appoint  the  Incumbent  of  any  parish  in  which  the  Schools  may  be  situate  to  act  as  Catechist. 
Having  regard  to  the  founders’  intentions,  they  cannot  compel  pupils  being  Protestants  to  conform 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  but  the  Governors  will  bo  enabled  to  provide  such  religious  instruc- 
tion as  they  may  deem  expedient.  The  provision  that  the  number  of  female  free  pupils  shall  not 
be  reduced  below  that  of  the  male  free  pupils  is  retained,  having  been  introduced  in  accordance 
with  the  founder’s  intentions — Morgan’s  Endowment  being  for  equal  numbers  of  boys  and  girls, 
and  Mercer’s  -Endowment  for  girls  only.  The  Commissioners  have  felt  themselves  bound  under  sec- 
tion 8 of  the  Act  to  allow  an  objection  received  from  the  Incumbents  of  the  four  parishes  mentioned 
in  Mary  Mercer’s  Will,  and  to  amend  the  Scheme  by  fixing  the  sum  annually  payable  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  at  £92  6s.  2d.,  being  the  amount  which  for  many  years  has  been  applied  out  of  the 
income  of  the  Mercer  Endowment  to  this  charitable  use.  On  the  application  of  some  member  of  the 
present  staff,  a provision  has  been  introduced  requiring  the  Governors,  if  they  should  discontinue 
the  services -of  any  officer  having  a vested  interest,  to  provide  such  a reasonable  retiring  pension  or 
gratuity  as  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  may  approve.  With  the 
amendments  intended  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the  Trustees  of  Mercer’s  School  in  other  respects, 
the  Scheme,  after  careful  revision,  will  be  submitted  at  o'nee  for  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
m Council.  Also  enclose  a copy,  and  say  that  if  the  Trustees  still  desire  that  the  draft  scheme 
originally  prepared,  by  them  shall  be -submitted  with  that  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Council,  under  .section  23  of  the.  Act,  they  will  please  give  notice  to  that  .effect  at  their 
earliest  convenience. 

John  Naish. 

September  30,  1886. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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September  30, 1886. 

Meeting  of  the  Judioi.1  Commissioners  held  this  day  at  the  Offices,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Minutes  of  preceding  meeting  read  and  confirmed. 

Schemes  framed  by  the  Judicial  Commissioners  were  dulv  sioupd  for  „„„„  , , 

management  of  the  following  endowments : y g11  e future  government  and 

No.  1. — Swords  Borough  Schools. 

2°'  f— ■ 2mrch,of  Irf1S“1  College  and  Kildare-plaoe  Society. 

No.  3. — Morgan  s and  Mercer’s  Schools.  * y 

Gerald  FitzGibbon. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary.  October  25,  1886. 


PART  IV. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONERS. 


°{!16r^“e  stated’  Assistant  Commissioners  we  present  at  every  Meetffii 
and  Public  Sitting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  - mee“S 


March  26,  1886. 

Assistant  Commissioners  met  and  inspected  school  of  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society,  Dnblin. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Gerald  Molloy. 

May  5, 1886. 


April  15,  1886. 

Assistant  Commissioners  held  a Meeting. 

Commissicn^rs^  ^ City  Endowments  was  arranged  for  submission  to  Judicial 

May  3— 

St.  Bride’s  Parochial  School. 

United  Parochial  Schools,  Fishamble-street. 

St.  Nicholas  Without  and  St  Luke’s  Parochial  Schools. 

May  4 — 

The  Queen’s  Institute. 

Wesley  College,  Stephen’s-green. 

St.  Thomas’s  Parochial  School. 

St.  James’s  Parochial  School. 

May  5 — 

St.  Paul’s  Parochial  School. 

St.  Mary’s  Parochial  School. 

St.  George’s  Parochial  School. 

Following  question  was  resolved  to  he  submitted  to  Judicial  Commissioners: — 

.Whether  the  fact  of  an  endowment  being  applied  under  the  National  School  system  would,  of  itself 
bring  it  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 

. respect  to  certain  endowments  which  prima  fade  appeared  to  be  exempt  from  the 

jurisdiction,  of  the  Commission,  a discussion  took  place  as  to  whether  such  endowments  should  he 
treated  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  as  being  exempt,  or  whether,  in  the  first  instance,  an  inquiry 
should  he  held  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  endowment  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
question  of  exemption.  And  it  was 

Resolved : — 

That  a draft  circular  be  prepared,  to  be  sent  to  the  governing  bodies  of  such  endowments,  stating  that 
the  .Commissioners  were  about  to  take  up  the  investigation  thereof,  and  requesting  information  as  to  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  endowment. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  inspected  Ralph  Macklin’3  Schools  and  the  Church  of  Ireland 
Training  College,  and  the  National  Schools  attached  thereto. 

Gerald  Molloy. 

May  5, 1886. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 

hZ 
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April  16,  1886. 


The  Assistant  Commissioners  met  and  inspected  Castleknock  Parochial  Schools,  Morgan’s  Schools, 
and  Mercer’s  Schools. 


Gerald  Molloy. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


May  5,  1886. 


April  17,  1886. 

The  draft*  circular  prepared  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  April  15,  was  this  day  submitted  to 
and  settled  by  the  full  Commission. 

The  following  list  of  sittings  was  ordered  to  be  published  : — 

Monday,  May  10, 1886. 

32.  National  Schools,  Lower  Dominick-street. 

33.  St.  Mary’s  Parochial  Schools,  Lower  Dominick-street. 

34.  St.  Saviour’s  Orphanage,  Great  Denmark-street. 

Tuesday,  May  11,  1886. 

35.  St.  Bride’s  Parochial  National  Schools,  Bride-street. 

36.  United  Parochial  Schools  of  St.  Audoen,  St.  Nicholas  Witliin,  and  St.  Michael,  St.  John,  and  St. 

Werburgh,  Fishamble-street. 

37.  Parochial  Schools  of  St.  Nicholas  Without,  and  St.  Luke,  Now-sti'cct. 

38.  Queen’s  Institute,  Dublin. 

Wednesday,  May  12,  1886. 

39.  Wesley  College,  Stephen’s-green,  Dublin. 

40.  St.  Thomas’s  Parochial  Schools. 

41.  St.  James’s  Parochial  Schools,  James’s-street. 

42.  St.  Paul’s  Parochial  Schools,  North  King-street. 

43.  St.  George’s  Pai'ochial  Schools,  North  Portland-streot. 

Gerald  Molloy. 

May  5,  1886. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


April  29, 1886. 


Assistant  Commissioners  held  a Meeting. 


The  Assistant  Commissioners  arranged  to  meet  At  ten,  A.M.,  next  day  to  inspect : — 

Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School. 

Merchant  Tailors’  School. 

Methodist  Female  Orphan  School. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  allocated  among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  preparation  of  draft 
Schemes  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  May  3rd,  the  following  cases : — 


Dr.  Molloy — 

Morgan’s  School. 
Mercer’s  School. 


Dr.  Traill — 

Church  of  Ireland  Training  College. 

Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland. 

Ralph  Macklin’s  Schools. 

Claremont  Institution. 

Sfc.  Peter’s  Parochial  and  Wray  Schools. 

* Supra,  p.  liii. 
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Professor  Dougherty— 

Bertrand  Female  Orphan  House. 
Merchant  Tailors’  School. 
Methodist  Female  Orphan  School. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Gerald  Mollot. 

May  5,  1886. 


April  30, 1886. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  met  and  inspected  the  Methodist  Female  Orphan  School  and 
Bertrand  Female  Orphan  House. 

Gerald  Mollot. 

May  5, 1886. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


May  5,  1886. 

Assistant  Commissioners  held  a Meeting. 

Minutes  of  previous  meetings  read  and  signed. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  resolved — 

That  the  Record  to  be  kept  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Inspection  of  Schools  be  styled  “ Notes  of  Inspec- 
tion," to  be  a statistical  narrative  with  such  opinions  as  any  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  should  express 
and  direct  to  be  taken  down. 

It  was  also  resolved — 

That  the  question  be  put  to  the  Judicial  Commissioners,  whether  it  would  not  be  competent  for  any  one 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  conduct  the  inspection  of  a School,  and  if  not,  how  many  should  join  to 
conduct  such  inspection  i 

Gerald  Mollot. 

May  18,  1880. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


May  6,  1886. 

Assistant  Commissioners  held  a Meeting. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  endowments  being  under  the  National  School  system 
are  thereby  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  it  was 

Resolved — 

That  the  following  propositions  be  submitted  to  the  Board— 

I.  That  if  the  N ational  School  consist  merely  of  a site  and  building  the  Commission  for  the  present  do 

not  propose  to  interfere  with  it.  , 

II.  If  the  National  School  oonsirt  of  a site  and  budding  together  with  a mad  endowment  below  a 
certain  amount,  the  Commission  will  treat  it  as  a case  coming  under  Proposition  I. 

III.  The  general  question  as  to  whether  National  Schools  having  an  endowment  strictly  come  withm 
the  j urisdiction  of  the  Commission. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  inspected  Merchant  Tailors  School 


Gerald  Mollot. 

May  18, 1886. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 
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May  10,  1886. 

Assistant  Commissioners  held  a Public  Sitting. 

National  Schools,  Lower  Dominick-street. 

Adjourned  to  May  18,  at  12  noon. 

St.  Mary’s  Parochial  Schools,  Lower  Dominiclc-street. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Monahan  sworn  and  examined. 

Documentary  evidence  handed  in. 

St.  Saviour’s  Orphanage. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Towers  sworn  and  examined. 

Declared — 

That  the  Act  does  not  apply  unless  with  consent  in  writing  of  governing  body  subject  to  production  of 
lease  in  support  of  evidence  of  witness. 

Mr.  Shortt,  the  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

Dr.  Traill  and  Professor  Dougherty  inspected  Alexandra  College  and  School. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Gerald  Molloy. 
May  18,  1886. 


May  11, 18SG. 


Assistant  Commissioners  held  a Public  Sitting. 


United  Parochial  Schools  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Nicholas  Within,  St.  Michael,  St.  John,  and  St. 
Werburgh. 

Case  adjourned  to  May  13th  on  application  of  Mr.  William  Anderson,  Q.C. 

Miss  La  Touche  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Association  for  Promoting  the  Education  and 
Employment  of  Women,  which  had  obtained  an  order  from  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  payment  to  them 
of  the  fund  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Queen’s  Institute. 

Case  was  ordered  to  stand  over  generally. 

St  Bride’s  Parochial  Schools. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Greene  attended,  and  claimed  that  the  endowment  was  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission. 

The  question  of  exemption  was  reserved. 

The  following  witnesses  were  examined : — 

Rev.  W.  C.  Greene. 

Rev.  S.  0.  Hughes. 

Susan  Adams. 

Parochial  Schools  of  St.  Nicholas  Without  and  St.'  Luke. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Smylie  claimed  that  the  endowment  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 
A summons  to  attend  at  4,  p.m.,  on  this  day  was  issued  and  served  on  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Smylie. 

At  4,  P.M.,  W.  A.  Hayes,  Esq.,  was  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Shortt,  the  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Gerald  Molloy. 

May  18, 1886. 


May  12,  1886. 


Assistant  Commissioners  held  a Public  Sitting. 
St.  George’s  Parochial  School. 

Case  adjourned  generally  on  application  of  Rev.  T.  L.  Scott. 

Wesley  College,  Stephen’s  Green. 


Dr.  Webb,  qc.  (instructed  by.  Messrs.  Cronhelm  and  Tobias),  appeared  and  claimed  that  endow- 
ment is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 

The  question  of  exemption  was  reserved. 
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The  following  witnesses  were  sworn  and  examined  - 
Rev.  T.  A.  M‘Kee,  d.d. 

Theodore  Cronhelm.  •-  - i ;j. 

Rev.  Wallace  M'Mullen. 

St.  Thomas’  Parochial  Schools.  No  appearance. 

St.  James’  Parochial  Schools. 

Following  witnesses  swom  and  examined 
Rev.  T.  Tomlinson. 

William  Cunningham. 

Mrs.  Cunningham. 

St.  Paul’s  Parochial  School. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Barton  was  swom  and  examined. 

Mr.  Shortt,  the  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 
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Gerald  Mollot. 

May  18,  1886. 


May  12, 1886. 


Assistant  Commissioners  held  a Meeting. 

Professor  Dougherty’s  rough  draft  schemes  for  Methodist  Female  Orphan  School  aud  Bertrand 
Orphanage  were  discussed. 

Case  of  St.  Thomas’  Parochial  School  ordered  to  be  put  into  to-morrow’s  list,  aud  the  Assistant- 
Secretary  was  directed  to  write,  unofficially,  to  Rev.  F.  W.  Gason,  stating  that  the  Commissioners 
expected  that  there  would  be  some  attendance  on  behalf  of  governing  body. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Gerald  Mollot. 

May  18, 1SS6. 


May  13,  1886. 

Assistant  o m missioners  held  a Public  Sitting. 

Mi’.  Shortt,  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

United  Parochial  Schools,  Fishamble-street. 

Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Q.c.,  makes  statement. 

Following  witnesses  sworn  and  examined  : — 

Rev.  S.  0.  Hughes. 

Alexander  T.  Smith,  H.D. 

Rev.  Canon  Leeper. 

St.  Thomas’s  Parochial  School.  No  appearance. 

Ordered : — 

That  a summons  to  attend  on  Tuesday,  May  18,  at  11  o'clock,  be  issued  and  served  on  Rev.  F. 
W.  Gason  and  Henry  Harden,  Esq.,  ii.B. 

Gerald  Mollot. 

May  1.8, 1886. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


>r  May  13,  1886. 

Assistant  Commissioners  held  a Meeting. 
Bertrand  Orphanage  scheme  was  further  discussed. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Gerald  Mollot. 

May  18,  1886. 
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May  14,  1886. 

Assistant  Commissioners  held  a Meeting. 

Present: — Dr.  Traill  and  Professor  Dougherty. 

Dr.  Traill  and  Professor  Dougherty  inspected  the  Drummond  Institution  and  St.  James’  Parochial 
Schools.  They  also  visited  the  Royal  Hibernian  Militaiy  School, 

Gerald  Molloy. 

May  18,  1886. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


May  18, 18S6. 

Assistant  Commissioners  held  a Public  Sitting. 

Mr.  C.  Ryan,  the  shorthand  writer,  was  in  attendance. 

National  Schools,  Lower  Dominick-street. 

Case  adjourned  generally  on  application  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw,  B.L.,  the  governing  body  to  send  in  the 
heads  of  a scheme,  after  which  day  to  bo  fixed  for  hearing. 

St.  Thomas’  Parochial  Schools. 

H.  Harden,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  appears  on  behalf  of  St.  Thomas’  Orphanage,  is  sworn  and  examined,  and 
claims  that  endowment  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 

Case  ordered  to  stand  over.  Witness  to  send  in  statement  of  grounds  on  which  he  claims 
exemption. 

Gerald  Molloy. 

June  7, 1886. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


May  18, 1886. 


Assistant  Commissioners  hold  a Mooting. 
Minutes  of  previous  meetings  read  and  signed. 
Mercer’s  and  Morgan’s  draft  scheme  was  discussed. 


N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


Gerald  Molloy, 
Juno  7,  1886. 


June  4, 1886. 

Assistant  Commissioners  held  a Public  Sitting. 

C.  Ryan,  shorthand  writer,  in  attendance. 

Mary’s-abbey  Girls’  School,  and  Meetinghouse-lane  Presbyterian  Boys’  School. 

James  Henry,  solicitor,  appears  for  surviving  Trustee,  and  claims  that  endowment  is  exempt 
from  Act. 

Mr.  R.  M'Mullen  makes  statement. 

Case  adjourned.  Governing  body  to  consider  whether  without  having  a definite  decision  in 
exemption  question,  they  would  be  prepared  to  come  in  and  have  a scheme  settled. 

St.  Catherine’s  National  School,  Meath-street, 

Very  Rev.  Canon  M'Manus,  P.P.,  sworn  and  examined. 

Declared ; — 

That  the  Act  does  not  apply  unless  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  governing  body. 

St.  Catherine’s  Parochial  Schools,  Thomas-court, 

Rev.  A.  L.  Elliott  sworn  and  examined,  and  claims  exemption. 

Case  adjourned  for  consideration  of  question  whether  endowment  is  applicable  and  provided 
exclusively  for  children  of  one  religious  denomination.  * 

Thomas  Laffan,  M.D.,  makes  a statement,  and  is  examined  with  regard  to  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  Intermediate  Education. 

Gerald  Molloy. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and.  Assistant  Secretary. 
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June  7, 1886. 

Assistant  Commissioners  held  a Public  Sitting. 

C.  Ryan,  shorthand  writer,  present. 

St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  Grammar  School. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  makeB  statement. 

Declared : — 

That  the  Act  does  not  apply  unless  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  governing  body. 

Trinity-place  Infant  School. 

Bindon  Scott,  Esq.,  solicitor,  sworn  and  examined,  and  claimed  exemption. 

Rev.  W.  Marrable  and  Rev.  Mr.  Fish  made  statements. 

Case  adjourned  generally.  Governing  body  to  send  in  heads  of  scheme. 

St.  Andrew’s  Parochial  Schools. 

Rev.  W.  Marrable,  D.D.,  sworn  and  examined,  and  claimed  exemption. 

Case  ordered  to  stand  over  for  full  Commission  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  other 
Protestant  Parochial  Schools. 

St.  Ann’s  Parochial  Schools. 

Very  Rev.  Dean  of  Chapel  Royal,  sworn  and  examined. 

Case  ordered  to  stand  over  to  be  considered  with  Ralph  Macklin’s  Schools. 

St.  Michan’s  National  Schools,  North  Anne-street. 

Very  Rev.  Archdeacon  M'Mahon,  sworn  and  examined,  and  claimed  exemption. 

Declared ; — 

That  the  Act  does  not  apply  unless  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  governing  body. 

St.  Michan’s  Parochial  Schools.  Like  rule  as  in  case  of  St.  Andrew’s. 


Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  and  Coulson  Bequest  (adjourned  sitting). 

SirF.  W.  Brady,  Burt,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Baker,  represented  the  Academy. 

E.  T.  Bewley,  Esq.,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Mr.  J.  M'Sheehy),  and  Alderman  V.B.  Dillon,  appeared  on 
behalf  of  Corporation  of  Dublin.  _ *•  a * 

J.  T.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 
Mr.  William  Gernon,  Secretary,  was  also  present.  ,D  T . , 

Sir  R.P.  Stewart,  Messrs.  J.  C.  Culwick,  Edward  Houghton,  and  R.  M.  Levey,  represented  the 
musical  profession. 

The  following  made  statements  and  were  examined  — 

Sir  R.  P.  Stewart. 

Alderman  Dillon. 

George  Cree. 

Edward  Houghton. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Culwick,  sworn  and  examined, 

Mr,  William  Gernon,  made  statement. 

^rdf9  th°Se  °f  ^ ’mentf  that  the  ^ommissten  ha^^^’brou^t^h^^Hndnf^y  incpdry^^ 
Sta  on  tat  they  would  iot  proceed  to  the  preparation  of  a toft  scheme  until  the  proceedings 
now  pending  in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court  were  bought » to - close 
After  public  sitting,  minutes  of  previous  meetings  read  and  signed. 

Geeald  Molloy. 

June  8,  1886. 

H.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


June  8, 1886. 

Assistant  Commissioners  held  a Public  Sitting. 

C.  Rvan,  shorthand  writer,  in  attendance.  , _ 0 , , ,, 

St.  Thomas'  Parochial  School,  otherwise  Gloncester-street  Sunday  and  Daily  Schools,  otherwise 
Ladv  Harberton’s  Schools.  _ , , , , . 

T P.  Law,  Q.C.  (instructed  by  William  Fry  and  Son),  appears  for  governing  body,  and  claims 

BXXPWmiam  Graham  Brooke  and  Bey.  Thomas  Wallace,  made  statements.  j 
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The  following  witnesses  sworn  and  examined : — 

William  Graham  Brooke,  m.a. 

Rev.  Thomas  Wallace. 

Declared : — 

That,  to  subject  any  evidence  that  may  be  given  in  case  of  St.  Thomas’s  Orphanage,  tho  Act  does  not  apply 
to  this  Endowment  unless  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  governing  body. 

Christian  Brothers’  School,  Basin-lane. 

Very  Rev.  Morris  Kennedy,  p.p.,  was  sworn  and  examined,  and  claimed  exemption. 

Declared : — 

That,  subject  to  production  of  will  of  Michael  Keary,  tho  Act  does  not  apply  to  this  Endowment  unless 
with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  governing  body. 

St.  Michael  and  John’s  National  Schools,  Essex-street. 

Very  Rev.  P.  J.  Tynan,  P.P.,  was  sworn  and  examined,  and  claimed  exemption. 

Declared : — 

That,  subject  to  production  of  wills  of  James  Walsh,  Hugh  Blayncy,  and  James  Gorman,  tho  Act  does 
not  apply  to  this  Endowment  unless  with  tho  consent  in  writing  of  the  governing  body. 

St.  Brigid’s  Catholic  Ragged  School,  Park-street.  No  appearance. 

Assistant  Secretary  was  directed  to  seek  an  interview  with  Miss  Ayleward,  46,  Eccles-street,  with 
reference  to  this  endowment. 

St.  Thomas’s  Orphanage. 

Mr.  James  Orr,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Mr.  William  Smith),  and  Henry  Hardon,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Secretary, 
appeared  on  behalf  of  governing  body,  and  claimed  exemption. 

Declared . — 

That  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  this  Endowment  unless  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  governing  body. 

J.  B.  Dougherty. 

July  2,  1886. 

N.  D,  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


June  8,  1886. 

Assistant  Commissioners  held  a Mooting. 
Merchant  Tailors’  Scheme  discussed. 

Minutes  of  June  8 read  and  signed. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary. 


J.  B.  Dougherty, 

July  2, 1886. 


June  9,  1886. 

Assistant  Commissioners  held  a M eoting. 

C.  Ryan,  shorthand  writer,  in  attendance. 

Phibsborough  Sunday  and  Daily  Schools,  Blaquiere  Bridge. 

Following  witnesses  sworn  and  examined : — 

John  W.  Jennings,  and 
Rev.  N.  W.  Carre, 

They  claimed  exemption. 

Case  ordered  to  stand  over  for  full  Commission. 

Almshouses,  Girls,  Great  Britain-street. 

T.  P.  Law,  Q.C.,  sworn  and  examined,  and  claimed  that  the  endowment  is  exempt. 

Declared : — 

That  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  this  Endowment  unless  with  consent  in  writing  of  the  governing  body. 
St.  Mark’s  Parochial  School. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Fuller  was  sworn  and  examined,  and  claimed  exemption. 

Declared  : — 

That  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  this  Endowment  unless  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  governing  body. 

J.  B.  Dougherty. 

N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Chief  Clerk  and  Assistant  Secretary.  July  2’  1886‘ 
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APPENDIX  A. 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 

PUBLIC  SITTINGS — TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  15th,  1885, 

At  the  Office,  No.  23,  Nassau-slreet,  Dublin. 

The  Commission  sat  to  hear  and  determine  questions  of  jurisdiction  raised  on  behalf  of  certain  endowments, 
under  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  section  7. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Raise, 
Judicial  Commissioners ; and  the  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.b-u.l  ; Anthony  Tn  att.t.' 
esq.,  ll.d.,  M.D.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  M.A.,  Assistant  Connnissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  esq.,  ll.b.,  was  in  attendance. 


QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  CORE. 

Mr.  George  V.  Hart  (instructed  by  the  Crown  and  Treasury  Solicitor)  applied  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  for  a 
postponement  of  case  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

Mr.  John  Roche , Q.c.,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the  College. 

THE  ERASMUS  SMITH’S  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  John  Maunsell,  Solicitor  for  the  Governors,  also  applied  for  a postponement  of  the  case  of  the  Schools 
founded  by  Erasmus  Smith. 

The  Commissioners  fixed  Friday,  8th  January,  188G,  at  eleven  o’clock,  for  the  cases  of  Queens  College, 
Cork,  and  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board. 


THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY. 


Mr.  Edmund  T.  Rowley,  q.c.  (instructed  by 
Messrs.  Henry  T.  Dix  and  Son,  Solicitors)  was 
heard  on  behalf  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for  pro- 
moting English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland,  claim- 
ing exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  under 
the  2nd  and  6th  sub- sections  of  section  7 of  the 
Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885.  The 
facts  with  reference  to  the  Society  were  to  be  found 
in  the  Reports  of  the  former  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners. It  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter, 
7th  George  TL,  the  24th  October,  1733.  At  that  time, 
by  the  statute  law  both  Roman  Catholics  and  Pres- 
byterians were  incapacitated  from  teaching  schools. 
The  Society  had  its  origin  from  Marshall,  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  and  was  subsequently  taken  up  by  Primate 
Boulter,  and  the  charter  was  given  on  a petition  pre- 
sented by  all  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  the  then 
Established  Church,  a great  number  of  the  nobility  and 
the  judges  of  Ireland,  and  others,  who  sought  not  for 
uiiy  endowment  hut  to  incorporate  a society  capable 
of  taking  and  holding  lands,  of  receiving  donations, 
and  of  establishing  schools.  Counsel  referred  to  the 
charter  which  recited  this  petition,  and — 

“ To  the  intent  that  the  children  of  the  Popish  and  other 
poor  natives  of  our  Baid  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  may  be  in- 
structed in  the  English  tongue,  and  in  the  principles  of 
true  religion  and  loyalty  in  all  succeeding  generations, ’’ 

proceeded  to  incorporate  a number  of  persons  under 
the  name  of  “ The  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin  for 
promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland.” 
It  enabled  them — 

“ To  take  lands,  to  receive  money  to  establish  so  many 
English  Protestant  Schools  as  they  might  think  proper ; 
to  nominate  and  appoint  fit  and  able  persons  to  be  ap- 
proved and  licensed  by  the  Archbishops  or  Bishops  of  this 
Kingdom  in  their  respective  dioceses,  to  be  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses  of  the  same,  and  to  continue  school- 
masters and  schoolmistresses  therein  during  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  said  Society,  [to  teach  the  children  of  the 
Popish  and  other  poor  natives  of  our  said  Kingdom  the 
English  tongue,  and  to  teach  them  to  read,  especially  the 


The  Ineor- 

Holy  Scriptures  and  other  good  and  pious  books,  and  to  P°r“^ 
instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Religion  hocle  ■ ' 
established  in  our  said  Kingdom.” 

They  were  in  addition — 

“ To  teach  them  to  write,  and  to  instruct  them  in  arith- 
metic and  such  other  parts  of  learning  as  to  the  said 
Society  shall  seem  meet,  and  to  bring  them  up  in  virtue 
and  industry,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  hus- 
bandry and  housewifery,  or  in  trades  or  manufactures,  or 
in  such  like  manual  occupations,  out  of  the  funds  afore- 
said, providing  for  the  said  poor  children  or  for  such 
of  them  as  by  the  said  Society  shall  be  judged  proper,  all 
necessary  materials  and  utensils,  as  also  Bibles,  common 
prayer-books,  and  other  pious  books." 

There  were  provisions  enabling  the  society  to  sue 
and  to  be  sued,  to  have  a common  seal,  to  appoint 
meetings,  to  elect  officers,  to  make  bye-laws  to  be  ap- 
proved of  and  confirmed  by  the  Lord  Primate  or  one  of 
the  Lord  Archbishops  for  the  time  being,  and  one  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justices  or  Chief  Baron  for  the  time 
being.  They  were  originally  without  any  endowment 
whatever,  hut  the  promoters  contributed  large  sums  to 
establish  schools  throughout  the  country.  King 
George  IT.  contributed  £1,000  from  his  privy  purse. 

They  had  attained  such  success  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  the  Dish  Parliament  com- 
menced to  give  them  special  grants,  by  19th  George  II, 
cap.  5,  and  succeeding  statutes  of  a temporary  nature, 
continued  almost  down  to  the  time  of  the  Union.  From 
time  to  time  various  estates  were  given  to  this  society, 
of  which  the  first  was  devised  by  the  Earl  of  Rane- 
lagh. 

In  1760  the  estates  granted  by  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh 
for  the  support  of  charity  schools  at  Roscommon  and 
Athlon  e,  were  by  Act  of  Parliament  vested  in  the 
Incorporated  Society.  This  first  endowment  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  gifts;  amongst  others  Pococke, 

Bishop  of  Ossoiy,  left  all  his  estates,  real  and  personal, 
to  the  Incorporated  Society  “ for  founding  a school 
for  Papist  boys,  to  be  bred  to  linen  weaving  and  in- 
structed in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,” 
and  if  any  other  religion  should  at  any  time  he 
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„ , x v • +ll„r,  hp  left,  Accordingly  the  report  stated  these  schools  were  in  a 

established  than  the  Protestant  i-e  igi  . j . h gtate  0f  efficiency.  The  suggestions  made  by  the 

the  whole  for  such  time  to  S'V1"  s J necessarily  report  had  been  carried  out,  but  it  was  never  proposed 
All  children  who  ^ere  admitt  toPaiter  the  fundamental  character  of  the  institution, 

according  to  the  terms  of  C » p ^stant  reli-  From  the  first  the  schools  had  been  exclusively  and 
instructed  “ in  the  pnnmpl  , „ It  appeaved  essentially  Protestant  schools,  “ Church  schools,”  and 

gion  established  m our  said , Kin  g 'A™  ^ ^ been  educated  essentially  as  Pro- 

frorn  the  evidence  taken  befoJ  receiving  any  testants  in  those  schools.  Counsel  also  contended  that 

(1858,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  P-.235)  ion  a declamtion  the  endowment  was  within  section  7,  sub-section  2, 

Roman  Catholic  cluld  mto  the  , mo8t  “ solely  or  mainly  applicable  or  applied  for  purposes 

had  to  be  be  admitted  of  theological  instruction.”  He  contended  that  the 

earnestly  entreated  that  the  c g ,«  -r  ■,  governing  body  was  necessarily  Protestant,  and  referred 

into  the  Protestant  Charter  School,  ami  adding,  1 do  £ S J ' that  the  masters  should 

hereby  give  my  Ml  and  be  “approved  and  licensed  by  the  Archbishops  or 

her)  bemg  educated  in  the  docti  p P Bishops  of  this  Kingdom  in  their  respective  dioceses.” 


the  character  of  the  schools  was  changed.  The  Govern- 
ment grants  were  finally  discontinued  m the  year 
1832  These  grants  were  diminished  from  J,ouu  in 
1823!  to  £5,750  in  1832,  when  they  were  finally  with- 
drawn. The  society  now  had  no  endowments  what- 
ever, except  those  of  private  origin  derived  from  1 ro- 
testant  benefactors. 


- - - ...  „ Bishops  --  . 

Protestant  religion.  nation  Act  The  ex  officio  governors  were  at  the  time  Protestants 

IVoni  the  passing  Church.  Amongst  the  exempt™ 


were  endowments  provided  exclusively  for  any  parti- 
cular denomination,  and  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  persons  of  that  denomination ; where  persons  of 
one  denomination  had  an  institution  under  their  own 
control  entirely  and  exclusively  for  their  own  benefit 
they  were  domestically  treated  as  being  outside  the 


ineiacMjro.  . . ,,  . , : 

thflhSn  “f  RomS  The  Rev.  Jolm  IF.  Baclcelt  (Secretary)  tail  thst 
SSllc  in  the  Protestant  religion,  ohd  consulted  the  the  judges  never  attended.  They  were  summered; 
Attornev-Generel,  Mr.  Saurin,  as  to  whether  they  but  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  judges,  not  long  ago, 
mSt  dispense  with  that  condition  in  the  case  of  the  had  said  he  olid  not  flunk  lie  had  any  right  to  appear 
children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  attending  their  there  at  all,  that  it  was  exclusively  a Protestant 
day  schools.  They  were  advised  that  they  could  not  institution. 


Mr.  Bawley. — If  they  attended  it  could  be  only  as 
trustees  on  behalf  of  on  essentially  Protestant  insti- 
tution, and  to  carry  out  the  trusts  of  the  charter. 

Mr.  James  Shaw  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  the  General 


do  so.  The  opinion  was  as  follows : 
n The  primary  object  and  the  very  principle  of  the  Charter 
by  which  the  society  is  incorporated  being  to  educate  the 
children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  natives  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  others,  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion, 

powered  and  property,  I cannot  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland.  He 

venture  to  say  that  the  establishment  of  any  school  under  saj.d  that  tlie  observations  made  by  Mr.  Rewiey  vein 
the  society  in  which  that  primary  object  of  education  should  more  applicable  to  a discussion  on  the  nature  of  the 
be  abandoned,  would  not  be  an  infrigement  of  the  Charter  sc]ieme  tiian  on  tli0  question  of  exemption.  The  en- 
On  the  contrary,  ^appears  to  me  that,  under  the  existing  dowment  -^aa  not  provided  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
Charter,  the  education  in  the  principles  of  the  1 rotcstnnt  0f  any  particular  religious  denomination, 

sfwS irxtdts.'Vii 


other  respects  subject  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  dis-  the  Popish  religion,  and  all  children  vbovm 
cretion  of  the  society.”  poor,  and  desirous  of  being  taught  the  English  tongue 


cretion  of  the  society. 


■were  to  have  the  benefit  of  it,  with  the  concomitant 


the  earliest  time  down  to  the  present,  no  children  then  established.  _ He  quoted  the  rworhM^ 
had  been  edneated  except  as  Protestanta  When  previous  Commissions  to  show  fl  at  the  fom» 
the  restrictions  on  education  by  Romlin  Catholics  jad^heen  d™,jL>tiom. 


were  removed,  it  became  difficult  to  fill  the  schools  benefit  of  persons  of pother  rehg  ---  • ^ a 

with  Roman  Catholic  cliildren,  and  consequently  The  governing  body  of  tins  society  P 

from  time  to  time  the  number  of  Protestant  children  considerable  number  of  perjnuutrho b Ephi 
that  particular  religious  denomination,  tne  .op** 


in  the  schools,  especially  in  the  hoarding  schools,  in- 
creased, so  that  practically  from  and  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  no  Roman 
Catholics  were  educated  in  the  hoarding  schools. 
If  any  were  educated  in  the  clay  schools  they  were 
educated  as  Protestants.  The  transition  from  a pro- 
selytizing institution  to  an  institution  essentially  for 
the  education  of  Protestant  children  was  set  out  in  the 


palian  form  of  the  Protestant  religion;  some  of  the 
ex-officio  members  were  Roman  Catholics  or  Pres  y- 
tevians,  or  of  other  forms  of  faith.  They  sat  on  the 
board  and  had  the  power  of  governors,  and  could  not  oe 
excluded  from  control.  The  object  was  not  theologi- 
cal instruction. 

The  Recorder  of  Dublin  (F.  R.  Falkiner),  the  Ven- 


sue  euucauou  ox  fiuieswui  i,u.uuj.oij.  uuu  j.110  jcuiovravr  uj  jl/w-vvvi*  _ , 

report  of  the  Commission  of  1858  (vol.  1,  page  14  and  J \ Q,  Scott,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and  W.  jr.  Jir0.  ' 

page  SO).  In  1858  the  Commissioners  pointed  out  how  esq.,  appeared  to  represent  the  Standing  Commi 

flourishing  the  institution  hadhecome  after  this  change  0f  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
in  its  nature.  Certain  recommendations  were  made  by  qij10  Reorder  addressed  the  Commission,  and  con- 

the  Commission  (vol.  1,  page  280),  none  of  which  sought  tended  that  the  design  of  those  who  founded  the  In- 
to interfere  with  the  then  character  of  the  schools.  C0rp0rated  Society’s  schools  being  de  propaganda  fide 

At  page  98  they  mentioned  that—  £r0]^  tte  protestant  side,  the  endowment  was  for  the 

“ The  society  devoted  their  exertions  to  turning  the  great  benefit  of  that  denomination,  and  on  its  reasons  e 
charity  they  had  charge  of  to  the  best  account  for  the  benefit  interpretation  the  6th  sub-section  of  the  7th  section 
of  those  who  could  conscientiously  avail  themselves  of  it  atmliecl 

upon  the  exclusive  religious  principles  on  which  it  was  PP  • . . .-i  rnhurs- 

founded.  The  institutions  of  the  Incorporated  Society  were  The  Commissioners  reserved  judgment  un 

the  only  schools  in  which  we  found  the  free  places  all  filled  day  morning,  at  eleven  o’clock, 
up,  and  all  given  on  a system  that  secured  to  those  intended  rWawtioairm  t.hon  adinume 

to  be  benefited  the  full  and  fair  enjoyment  of  their  rights.” 


The  Commission  then  adjourned  to  next  day. 
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WEDNESDAY,  16th  DECEMBER,  1885, 

Deo.  10. 1885. 


At  tlie  Office,  No.  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 


Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners ; and  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.i.,  Anthony  Traill,  esq., 
ll.d.,  M.D.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  es<j.,LL.B.,  was  in  attendance. 


THE  HIBERNIAN  MARINE  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  J.  J-  Tvngg,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Tyrrell  and  Stanuell)  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Hibernian  The  Hibernian 
Marine  Society,  who  claimed  to  be  exempted  under  the  7th  section  of  the  Act,  on  the  ground  that  the  Society  Marine 
•was  established  exclusively  for  the  benefit,  and  was  exclusively  under  the  control  of  members  of  the  Church  Socie£3'- 
of  Ireland. 


Counsel  stated  that  the  endowment  was  established 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  certain 
gentlemen  who  embodied  themselves  under  the  name 
of  “The  Marine  Society  of  Dublin,”  in  order  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  to  encourage  men  and  boys 
to  enter  His  Majesty’s  fleet.  They  collected  a sum 
of  money  for  that  purpose,  and  after  the  war  ceased,  a 
nucleus  of  that  fund  remaining,  they  wished  to  put  it  to 
more  permanent  use  in  connexion  with  the  original  pur- 
pose, and  obtained  a charter  from  George  III.,  in  1775. 

Counsel  referred  to  the  charter,  which  laid  down 
that  the  children  were  to  be  taught  to  read,  especially 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  the  Established  Protestant  religion,  prescribing  the 
duties  of  the  different  officers  of  the  Society.  The  duty 
of  the  chaplain  was  to  have  prayers  according  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  read, 
a sermon  preached  every  Sunday,  Christmas  Day  and 
Good  Friday,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
administered  in  the  chapel  on  Christmas  day,  at 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  and  such  other  times  as 
convenient,  to  catechise  the  children  monthly  at  least, 
to  attend  those  ill  and  in  danger  of  death,  for  which 
he  was  to  receive  a salary  not  exceeding  £40. 

The  existing  Governors  were  all  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  of  the  ex  officio  members,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
for  the  time  being,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Ireland,  tho 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Dublin,  the  Senior  Master  of  the  Guild 
of  Merchants  of  Dublin,  abolished,  and  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Dublin.  The  Committee  of  fifteen  appointed 
under  the  charter  were  the  real  directors,  and  were 
all  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  No  Roman 
Catholic  Lord  Mayor,  since  the  passing  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporations  Act,  had  ever  been  summoned  or 
attended.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  the  3rd 
<fc  4th  Vic.,  c.  108,  s.  112,  made  provisions  for  the  pre- 
servation of  exclusive  charitable  trusts  at  sec.  112. 
Special  sections  provided  for  the  Bluecoat  Hospital 
and  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools. 

As  showing  the  object  and  intentions  of  the 
Legislature,  the  principle  observed  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  tho  appointment  of  trustees  was  always 
to  appoint  trustees  of  the  religion  for  which  the  charity 
was  established.  Baker  v.  Lee  (8  H.  L.,  405.) 

There  had  been  a grant  from  Parliament,  but  it 
ceased  many  years  ago. 

Coxmsel  handed  in  the  form  of  application  for  ad- 
mission, requiring  a bond  for  obedience  and  good 
conduct,  and  a statement  of  the  religion  of  the  parents 
and  guardians. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  notice  is  “The 
governors  will  meet  on  the  2nd  November,  to  elect 
sons  of  decayed  seamen,  being  Protestants.”  That  does 
not  limit  them  to  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Twigg. — It  does  not.  When  Protestants  come 
to  enter,  they  must  get  a recommendation  and  pro- 
duce certificates. 


Lord  Justice  Naish. — Are  there  any  books  kept 
showing  the  religious  denominations  of  the  parents  of 
the  children? 

Mr.  Twigg — Thefe  is  a register  kept  by  the  master, 
but  the  registrar  tells  me  that  there  is  no  registration 
of  the  religion  of  the  child. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Produce  your  minute 
book  with  the  admission  of  the  boys,  and  the  forms 
of  application  in  the  case  of  the  boys  now  in  the 
school. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  contend,  Mr.  Twigg, 
that  because  this  endowment  was  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  Protestant  religion,  therefore 
it  was  intended  exclusively  for  Protestants  ? 

Mr.  Tvngg. — I do.  I think  that  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  charter. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  take  into  account  the 
views  and  opinions  that  prevailed  at  the  time  the 
charter  was  granted. 

Mr.  Tvngg. — No.  I do  not.  I take  into  con- 
sideration what  must  have  been  the  intention  of  the 
founder.  You  arrive  at  that  by  the  directions  given. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  conclude  that  because  it 
was  intended  to  teach  the  Protestant  religion,  there- 
fore it  was  intended  exclusively  for  Protestant  children. 

Mr.  Tvngg. — I do. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  do  you  say  to  this 
positive  direction  in  the  charter — “ For  establishing 
a nursery  for  the  children  of  those  seamen  who  have 
perished  or  become  disabled  by  age  " If  it  was  in- 
tended exclusively  for  Protestants,  would  it  not  have 
said  “ of  those  Protestant  seamen  who  have  perished, 
&C.?” 

Mr.  Twigg. — You  must  look  at  the  whole  charter 
together.  They  had  to  be  educated  in  the  Protestant 
religion. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  an  eleemosynary 
charity  intended  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  decayed 
seaman.  There  being  then  an  established  church,  the 
charter  goes  on  to  provide,  as  they  did  in  all  the  poor- 
houses,  infirmaries,  and  so  on  at  that  time,  that  the 
religious  instruction  should  be  of  that  particular  form. 
It  would  appear  that  down  to  1830,  you  were  often 
supported  by  public  money.  That  aid  was  withdrawn 
in  1830,  and  the  report  of  1855,  says  that  a school  for 
the  children  of  seamen  ought  to  be  established,  but  that 
before  this  could  be  done  provision  should  be  made  to 
alter  this  clause.  Instead  of  acting  on  that  recommen- 
dation, the  State  withdrew  altogether  and  left  a number 
of  private  individuals  to  support  the  charity.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  you  are  now  the  trustees  of  private 
property  which  has  been  administered  under  this 
charter  which  originally  had  a much  wider  scope. 
Ought  you  not  to  make  your  charity  a private  charity 
in  accordance  with  your  own  intentions.  Your 
argument  is  powerful  to  show  that  your  charter  is 
not  in  accordance  with  your  existing  management. 
Once  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  if  we  do,  that  the 
Tuaju  object  of  this  charity  was  to  provide  for  the 
children  of  decayed  seamen,  their  religious  denomina- 
tion becomes  an  accident. 
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Dec.  16,  1886.  Mr.  Twigg. — I would  ask  your  lordship  to  remember 

— that  this  is  not  a State  grant  ; the  whole  of  it  is 

The  Hibernian  . , 

- private. 

Sodcty.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— That  is  tlie  very  reason 

for  requiring  in  your  own  interest  re-organization  and 
settlement.  How  do  you  apply  what  has  happened 
in  the  Hibernian  Military  School!  Its  charter 
was  the  same  as  yours.  They  wont  on  receiving 
Catholic  children  as  well  as  Protestants  of  all 
denominations  down  to  1846,  and  then  they  got 
authority  to  alter  the  regulations  so  as  to  enable 
children  to  attend  divine  service  and  receive  religious 
instruction  in  their  own  denominations.  Would  not 
that  go  to  show  that  they  applied  the  charity  for  the 
benefit  of  children  of  all  religious  denominations,  and 
treated  religious  instruction  merely  as  a part  of  their 
education. 

Mr.  Twigg. — They  saw  that  their  scheme  was  too 
narrow,  and  accordingly  applied  to  extend  their  system, 
and  on  that  their  State  grant  was  continued ; from  us 
on  the  contrary,  the  State  grant  was  withdrawn.  In 
23rd  Beav.,  254,  Sir  John  Rocnilly  lays  down  the 
first  principles  applicable  to  these  charities.  His 
decision  is  that  the  intentions  of  the  founder  are  to  bo 
carried  into  effect  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being 
so,  and  if  he  has  directed  that  only  persons  conforming 
to  the  Church  of  England  shall  be  tho  recipients  of 
his  bounty,  the  will  must  be  followed.  If  a charity 
be  devoted  to  some  religious  purpose,  or  to  promoto 
religious  education,  and  if  in  addition  to  this  the  in- 
tention of  the  founder  is  not  clearly  expressed,  the 
opinions  and  religious  tenets  of  the  founder  have  a 
most  logical  bearing  on  the  question.  It  is  not  public 
money,  it  is  his  own  money  he  is  dealing  with. 

The  forms  of  admission  were  produced. 

Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — I see  that  a good  many 
of  those  children  ax-e  not  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  They  almost  all  put  down  tho  religion  as 
Protestant,  but  some  of  them  add  “ Church  of  Ire- 
land.” Some  put  “ Church  of  Ireland  ” only.  One, 
James  Mill,  is  put  down  as  “ Protestant,”  and  there 


is  no  certificate  of  his  baptism,  but  only  a certificate 
from  the  Registrar  of  Births.  Some  are  entered  as 
attending  the  Abbey-street  Sunday  School,  which  is 
not  a Church  of  Ireland  School.  Another  child 
is  admitted  whose  parents  and  guardians  are  Protes- 
tants, and  his  certificate  of  baptism  is  signed  by  a 
Wesleyan  minister.  Accordingly  the  candidates  must 
show  themselves  to  be  Protestants,  but  not  any  particu- 
lar denomination  of  Protestants.  A considerable  num- 
ber belong  to  other  Protestant  denominations  than  the 
Clxui’ch  of  Ii-eland.  Without  mentioning  names,  are 
you  prepared  to  say  that  all  those  now  on  the  roll  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  Twigg. — I am  not. 

Mi-.  J.  J.  Shaw,  appeared  for  the  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Committee  of  the  General  Assembly.  He 
contended  that  the  primary  object  of  the  institution 
was  to  px-ovide  for  tho  education  of  the  children  of 
decayed  seamen,  to  provide  young  boys  to  be  prepared 
for  the  navy  or  merchant  service,  and  that  it  was  not 
limited  to  any  particular  i-cligious  denomination.  Part 
of  the  practice  was  that  they  were  trained  in  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  but  that  was  a necessity  of  the  period. 
This  was  not  an  institution  for  the  benefit  of  any  par- 
ticular religious  denomination,  and  was  not  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  members  of  any  particular  religious 
denomination,  because  any  subsex-iber  of  a certain  sum 
became  i/iso  facto  qualified  to  be  elected  a member  of 
tho  board.  The  Report  of  tho  Commission  in  1881 
states — The  affairs  of  the  charity  were  managed  by  a 
Boax-d  of  Members.  Some  were  elected  by  ballot; 
some  were  life  members,  the  qualification  for  whom 
was  a donation  of  twenty  guineas,  and  others  were 
annual  members,  the  qualification  being  a subscrip- 
tion of  one  guinea.  The  number  of  members  was 
stated  to  be  unlimited. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  are  goingto  mention 
to-moiTow  our  decision  in  another  case,  which  is  in 
many  of  its  conditions  similar  to  this,  and  will  dispose 
of  both  together. 


The  Claremont 
Institution. 


THE  CLAREMONT  INSTITUTION. 


The  Vex-y  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  Dean  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  as  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the 
Clarexnoixt  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  men- 
tioned that  the  committee  had  decided  to  send  in  a 
provisional  notice  claiming  exemption.  They  were 
not  anxious  for  altex-ation  except  to  be  x-elieved  from 
some  cumbrous  provisions  of  a scheme  settled  xxnder 
the  Court  of  Chaixcex-y  in  1877. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  powex-s  under  this 
Act  are  greater  than  those  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
We  might  amend  your  powers,  but  cannot  do  so  if  you 
persist  against  our  meddling  with  yon  at  all. 

The  Dean.—  The  majority  of  the  committee  are  in 
favour  of  claiming  exemption.  I,  personally,  do  not 
share  their  views. 

• Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  wex-e  not  a little 
afraid  of  us,  you  would  be  glad  to  take  advantage 
of  us. 

The  Dean. — Yes,  we  are  contented  as  we  ax-e,  and 
we  ax-e  a little  afraid  we  may  be  interfex-ed  with,  but 
we  think  wo  have  a great  protection  in  the  existence 
of  the  Cabra,  Institution,  which  is  in  the  same  condition 
as  we  are.  Our  institution  was  founded  originally 
and  entirely  oxxt  of  voluntary  contributions  of  members 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  you  have  mentioned 
Cabra  and  Claremont,  I may,  speaking  unofficially, 
say  that  in  the  case  of  boarding  schools  or  institutions 
such  8s  yours,  where  religious  instruction  is  given,  we 
are  in  no  respect  inclined  to -any  undenominational 
scheme  of  management,  and  if  we  find  a really  good 
school,  practically  belonging  to  one  denomination,  and 
the  other  denominations  fairly  provided  for  by  other 


schools  of  a similar  kind,  we  should  be  very  slow  to 
destx-oy  then-  representative  character.  But  what  is 
the  point  on  which  you  claim  exemption  1 

The  Dean. — We  wex-e  advised  that  the  recency  of 
the  scheme  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  be  a pro- 
tection to  us. 

Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — It  is  a judicial  decision 
of  recent  date  as  to  what  is  best  for  you,  to  which  we 
should  pay  evex-y  possible  respect.  We  have  enough 
to  do  with  obsolete  institutions,  without  going  through 
recent  schemes.  If  we  find  that  you  do  not  want  any 
change,  we  should  probably  be  satisfied  with  yoxxr 
scheme.  But  if  you  have  found  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  be  incox-porated,  and  to  introduce  any 
modifications  we  should  be  glad  to  assist  you,  if  we 
can. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — Your  governing  body  must 
be  altogether  Church  people  1 

The  Dean.— They  are,  and  have  been  from  the 
beginning.  For  some  time  ours  was  the  only  institu- 
tion for  the  deaf  and  dumb  poor  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  need  not  trouble 
youx-self  on  the  second  ground.  It  is  provided  that 
the  trustees  and  membex-s  of  the  committee  shall  be 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  but  what  about 
your  children  1 

The  Dean. — As  to  the  inception  of  the  institution, 
thex-e  was  no  institution  at  all  for  the  education  or 
the  deaf  and  dumb  poor  of  Ireland,  when  Dx\  Barrett 
had  this  institution  founded.  It  was  thought  then, 
and  justly,  to  be  a very  illiberal  thing,  when  there 
was  no  education  for  the  Roman  Catholic  and  PreB* 
byterian  poor  of  Ireland,  to  exclude  them.  They 
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were  received  on  the  application  of  their  parents  and 
guardians,  and  they  were  educated  in  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  alone.  Of  late  years,  follow- 
ing our  "ood  example,  an  institution  was  founded  at 
Cabra  which  is  very  well  conducted,  and  receives 
and  educates  Roman  Catholic  children.  Similarly 
there  is  an  institution  for  Ulster  at  Belfast,  wherein 
children  are  educated  as  Presbyterians  for  the  most 
part.  Claremont  Institution  now  goes  on  its  own 
original  lines,  although  nominally  aud  theoretically 
children  are  admissible  of  any  denomination  on  the 
application  of  their  parents  and  guardians.  W e make 
no  effort  to  take  them  in. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  get  children  of 
other  Protestant  denominations  1 

The  Dean. — I do  not  know,  they  are  certainly  not 
excluded,  aud  I do  not  suppose  it  would  he  considered 
a Christian  improvement  in  the  institution  to  make 
any  absolute  exclusion.  I do  not  tliink  it  would  look 
well  in  our  rules  to  say,  that  a deaf  aud  dumb  child  of 
any  religion  should  be  excluded.  Tho  money  of  the 
Society  arises  from  accumulated  legacies. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  no  public 
funds? 

The  Dean. — No. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  may  save  some 
trouble  if  we  mention  our  views  on  the  subject,  and  it 
may  also  relieve  some  apprehension  with  regard  to 
other  cases  of  this  kind.  You  got  recently  issued  by 
judicial  authority,  a scheme  for  your  management 
which  provides  that  all  the  trustees  and  members  of 
your  committee  shall  bo  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  Therefore,  you  have  an  exclusively  denomi- 
national governing  body.  Yon  tell  us  that  all  your 
endowments  consist  of  private  benefactions,  all  of  which 
came  from  Protestant  sources,  or  were  given  to  you 
when  you  were  known  to  be  a Protestant  Institution 
aud  that  they  were  unquestionably  devoted  to  a Pro- 
testant object.  It  appears  that  you  open  your  doors 


to  children  of  all  religious  denominations,  but  do  not 
seek  for  any  except  those  belonging  to  your  own 
denomination.  Under  these  circumstances,  you  have 
recently — in  1882 — received  a Chancery  scheme ; wesee 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  you  are  within  the  exemption, 
because  your  property  is  not  exclusively  applicable, 
nor  is  it  exclusively  provided  for  the  children  of 
any  particular  denomination.  You  therefore,  do  not 
satisfy  the  condition  of  exemption;  it  will  be  for  you  to 
consider  whether  you  will  take  advantage  of  the  powers 
which  now  exist  to  incorporate  your  governing  body,  so 
as  to  relieve  yourselves  for  ever  from  the  necessity  to 
appoint  new  trustees,  also  whether  you  desire  to  obtain 
any  modification  of  your  existing  scheme  which  you  may 
now  make  equivalent  to  a parliamentary  chartev.  If  you 
desire  to  effect  this  object  you  can  lodge  a draft  scheme 
before  31st  January.  We  have  consulted  about  your 
position,  and  having  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  Cabra 
and  the  Belfast  schools,  and  also  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  Claremont  Institution,  it  is  not  aninstitution  with 
which  we  are  inclined  to  meddle,  though  we  must  rule 
that  the  Act  applies  to  it.  We  say  no  more  judicially 
at  present. 

The  Dean. — It  was  quite  my  feeling  that  that  would 
be  your  view,  I personally  was  inclined  not  to  claim 
exemption,  but  the  committee  thought  right  to  do  so. 
I thought  we  could  not  claim  to  be  exempt,  and 
speaking  for  myself,  I am  quite  willing  to  propose  to 
the  committee  to  adopt  the  suggestion  you  have 
made. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — At  present  we  must 
rule  that  the  Act  applies  to  the  Claremont  Institution. 
We  say  no  more  judicially,  but  we  have  thrown  out  to 
you  what  our  real  functions  are.  We  are  a mixed 
Commission ; it  is  our  duty  to  do  justice  to  all  denomi- 
nations, securing  to  those  who  belong  to  any  particular 
denomination  whatever  belongs  to  it. 

The  Dean. — We  shall  consult  as  to  sending  in  a 
scheme. 


THE  SINGLETON  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  UNITARIAN  SCHOOLS,  STEPHEN’S-GREEN. 


Mr.  R.  IF.  Shehlalon.,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  L 
Body  of  the  Unitarian  Schools,  Stephen’s-green,  the  S: 
Stephen’s-green  Congregational  Male  School,  formerly 

The  Singleton  Female  School  was  a school  for  the 
education  of  poor  girls,  endowed  by  Mrs.  Hannah 
Singleton,  who  by  her  will,  dated  23rd  May,  1780, 
devised  certain  properties  for  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  such  poor  girls  as  should  belong  to  the  dis- 
senting congregation  of  Eustace-street  Church.  The 
bequest  being  inadecpiato  to  support  a school,  a sub- 
scription was  made  by  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion in  April,  1792,  which  enabled  them  to  open  a 
school  in  that  year.  These  subscriptions  were  con- 
solidated with  the  original  gift,  and  the  school 
continued  open  until  1802,  when  it  was  suspended  to 
allow  its  property  to  accumulate.  On  5th  March, 
1807,  the  trustees  of  the  fund  submitted  a statement 
to  the  vestry  of  the  congregation,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  the  landed  property  belonging  to  the 
trust  for  the  support  of  a female  school  then  yielded 
an  annual  income  of  £181  2s.  8 d.  The  consideration 
of  whether  or  not  the  school  should  he  opened  was 
deferred,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate several  matters  connected  with  it.  It  appeared 
by  the  minutes  of  the  vestry  of  13th  April,  1817, 
that  the  income  arising  from  the  property  left  by  the 
founder  and  from  the  subscriptions  .had  increased 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  school  to  be  re-opened,  and 
accordingly  it  was  re-opened  on  the  16th  August, 
1816..  Rules  were  made  by  the  vestry  on  that 
occasion,  which  they  declared  should  be  considered 
fundamental,  and  not  to  be  departed  from  unless 
with  the  consent  of  a general  meeting  of  the  congre- 


and  Falldner ),  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Governing 
ingleton  Female  School  in  connexion  therewith,  and  the 
of  Strand-street,  to  support  their  claim  for  exemption. 

gation  duly  summoned  for  that  purpose.  These  rules 
provided : — 

“ 1st.  That  pursuant  to  the  will  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Single- 
ton, the  school  should  be  a boarding  school,  Usher's-quay 
being  of  that  description,  reserving,  however,  the  power  to 
annex  a day-school,  a part  of  the  present  fund  having  been 
raised  by  subscription  as  distinct  from  Mrs.  Singleton’s 
bequest. 

“ 2nd.  That  there  shall  be  clothed  and  maintained  and 
educated  there  as  many  poor  girls  as  the  fund  can  support. 

“ 3rd.  That  in  compliance  with  the  tenor  of  the  will, 
poor  girls  belonging  to  the  congregation  shall  always  be 
preferred  in  admission. 

“ 4th.  That  built  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  a religious 
Christian  education,  the  course  of  instruction  be  such  as 
shall  render  the  children  clean,  active,  humble,  and  intelli- 
gent servants,  and  by  thus  qualifying  them  for  the  per- 
formance of  all  domestic  duties,  enable  them  respectively  to 
earn  their  livelihood,  and  fit  them  for  such  situations  in  liic  as 
they  may  subsequently  be  placed  in.” 

The  school  was  established  and  conducted  in  con- 
formity with  these  rules,  until  1851,  when  it  was 
discontinued  in  consequence  of  a considerable  portion 
of  the  funds  having  been  applied  to  the  liquidation  of 
the  costs  of  law  proceedings  directed  by  the  Attorney- 
General  relative  to  the  funds  of  the  congregation, 
which  proceedings  were  terminated  by  the  passing  of 
the  Dissenters  Chapel  Act.  In  the  year  1828,  the 
funds  of  the  female  school  were  augmented  by  a 
donation  of  £10  from  Mr.  Ogle,  a bequest  of  £20  from 
John  Leland  Maquay,  and  a bequest  of  £92  6s.  2 cl 


Dec.  16,  1885. 

The  Claremont 
Institution. 


The  Sinaleton 
Schools  and  the 
Unitarian 
Schools, 
Stephen’s- 
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Dee.  16, 1885.  from  Edmund  Johnston,  all  members  of  tlie  congrega- 
- — • tion.  The  school  was  re-opened  in  the  year  1858,  at 

s'hoolsaadOio  28,  Summer-hill,  Dublin,  where  it  had  since  continued 
Unitarian  under  the  supervision  of  a committee  of  ladies,  subject 
Schools,  to  the  control  of  the  managing  committee  of  the  con- 

Stephen’a-  <rVegation.  The  present  trustees,  were  Arthur  C. 

green.  Taylor,  William  A.  Digby,  John  Barton  Hutson,  and 

Lucius  0.  Hutton,  members  of  the  congregation,  and 
appointed  by  the  congregation.  The  trust  funds  con- 
sisted of  the' lands  of  Gurlins,  containing  84a.  3r.  12p. 
statute  measure,  Upper  and  Lower  Kilmichael,  con- 
taining 182a.  2r.  28p.  statute  measure ; rent  of  £50  late 
currency  out  of  premises  in  Dame-strcet,  Sycamore- 
alley,  and  other  premises  in  the  city  of  Dublin ; £600 
Bank  of  Ireland  stock ; one-third  of  a sum  of  £450 
same  stock ; £2,783  8s.  8 cl.  new  three  per  cent,  stock ; 
£3,()00  portion  of  a mortgage  of  £5,000  secured  on 
lands  in  the  county  of  Tipperary ; the  house  and  pre- 
mises No.  28,  Summer-hill,  Dublin.  The  trustees  con- 
sidered the  school  exempt  under  sub-clause  6 of 
section  7.  They  wished  to  claim  the  exemption,  but 
at  the  same  time  did  not  wish  to  be  precluded  from 
submitting  a scheme  hereafter  if  they  deemed  ad- 
visable, reserving  their  right  to  withdraw  the  same  if 
not  agreed  to,  or  if  any  objectionable  provisions  were 
inserted  therein. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — What  is  the  nature  of  the 
Dissenting  Congregation  of  Eustace-street  ? 

Mr.  Shekleton. — Unitarian.  They  have  removed 
from  Eustace-street  to  Stephen’s-green. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  this  school  at  Summer-hill 
distinct  from  the  school  at  Stephen’s-green  1 

Mi-.  Shekleton. — Quite  distinct. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  report  of  1880, 
it  is  stated  that  there  were  fourteen  boarders,  there 
, being  no  restriction  of  religion,  except  not  to  be 

Roman  Catholics.  Is  that  under  your  regulations  ? 

Mr.  Shekleton. — Mr.  Hutton  states,  that  no  girl  is 
admitted  who  is  not  a member  of  the  Unitarian  body. 
The  directions  of  the  will  were,  that  it  was  to  be  for 
children  of  the  congregation,  and  that  poor  girls 
belonging  to  the  Dissenting  congregation  of  Eustace- 
street  should  be  preferred.  Mr.  Hutton  states,  that 
no  girl  is  admitted  who  is  not  a member  of  the  Uni- 
tarian congregation. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  one  of  those  cases 
in  which  you  ought  unquestionably  to  get  incorporated. 
You  have  scattered  properties  and  sums  of  money 
\ lying  about  in  different  hands. 

Mr.  Shekleton. — The  next  school  is  the  male  school 
in  connexion  with  the  Stephen’s-green  congregation. 
It  is  under  the  entire  control  and  management  of  the 
congregation.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period  the 
school  which  is  represented  now  by  the  one  in  con- 
nexion with  Stephen’s-green,  and  was  formerly  at 
Strand-street,  was  commenced,  but  it  was  in  existence 
before  1770.  At  that  time  the  school  was  very  small 
aud  limited  in  its  operations,  confined  to  the  granting 
of  extern  assistance  only.  By  the  original  scheme, 
twenty-four  boys  were  to  be  taught  and  clothed  at  the 
expense  of  17s.  9 d.  a year  for  each  boy,  and  the  school 
•was  to  be  supported  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions 
■of  such  members  of  the  congregation  as  chose  to  give 
£2  per  annum,  and  should  any  deficiency  arise  in  any 
.yeai-,  the  balance  was  to  be  made  up  by  public  col- 
lection on  the  preaching  of  a charity  sermon.  At  that 
time  there  was  a sum  of  £300  belonging  to  the  charity 
invested  in  Turnpike  debentures,  which  had  been 
raised  by  such  voluntary  subscriptions  aud  collections 
made  at  these  charity  sermons.  A number  of  small 
sums  were  given  from  time  to  time  by  various  persons, 
but  the  principal  source  of  income  was  the  annual 
charity  sermon.  It  appeared  from  the  account  books 
of  this  school,  that  various  sums  had  been  bequeathed 
to  the  charity,  and  that  these  sums  were  partly  spent 
and  partly  invested,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
funds  when  the  amount  was  received.  All  these 
bequests  were  made  by  members  of  the  congregation, 
except  a sum  of  £10  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Turbett. 
The  congregation  and  the  school  connected  with  it 


were  transferred  from  Strand-street  to  Stephen’s-green 
about  the  year  1868.  Since  that  time  the  only 
further  endowment,  was  a sum  of  £321  4s.  5^ 
received  in  187 6,  being  portion  of  a sum  bequeathed 
by  Mrs.  Anne  Fisher  to  her  trustees,  to  be  paid  or 
transferred  to  the  congregation  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  of  the  Presbyterian  or  Unitarian  denomi- 
nation assembling  in  the  chapel  in  Strand-street,  and 
to  be  by  them  “invested  in  such  securities  as  the 
congregation  should  direct,"  and  “ the  income  to  be 
applied  as  the  congregation  should  from  time  to  time 
determine  towards  the  support  of  a school  or  schools 
connected  with  the  same  congregation  or  for  any  other 
purposes  of  education.”  Then  there  was  a third 
school  representing  the  old  Essex-street  school,  but 
it  hardly  seemed  a case  in  which  exemption  could 
be  established,  as  all  religious  denominations  were 
admitted. 

There  was  also  an  apprenticeship  fund  ; the  origin 
of  the  foundation  was  a bequest  by  John  Lawton  by 
will  dated  17th  October,  1741,  of  a house  situate  in 
Clotliworkera'-square,  left  on  trust  that  the  profits 
should  be  paid  in  such  shares  and  proportions  as  the 
trustees  should  think  fit,  and  to  such  poorboys  belonging 
to  the  Charity  School  of  Eustace-street  Congregation 
when  out  of  their  apprenticeship  towards  setting  them 
up  in  their  respective  trades.  This  house  had  for  a 
long  time  been  unproductive  and  the  interest  therein 
had  been  lost,  but  as  the  trustees  for  several  years  had 
no  cases  coming  within  the  terms  of  the  trust  the  other 
funds  had  accumulated,  and  now  amounted  to 
£1,689  17s.  9d.  new  three  per  cent,  stock  standing  in 
the  names  of  trustees  all  belonging  to  the  Essex-street 
Congregation. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  I understand  that 
the  former  Essex-street  school,  which  is  an  infantschool, 
and  the  Eustace-street  school  are  under  the  same 
management? 

Mr.  Shekleton. — They  are  under  the  same  manage- 
ment but  the  rules  are  different.  This  school  is  in  fact 
a tenant  of  the  Stephen’s-green  Congregation,  and  pays 
a certain  sum  annually  as  a rent.  The  two  schools 
belong  to  the  Stephen’s-green  Congregation.  In  May, 
1847,  it  was  resolved  to  open  a day  school,  and  as  the 
former  school-house  was  not  suitable  for  the  purpose 
intended  it  was  necessary  to  build  a new  one.  Accord- 
ingly a lease  of  ground  was  taken  in  Essex-street  for 
the  trustees  of  Darner’s  fund  at  the  annual  rent  of  £12, 
and  a school-house  was  erected  there  at  an  outlay  of 
£700.  A master  was  appointed  at  a salary  of  £60  a 
year.  In  July  1848,  regulations  for  the  management 
of  the  school  were  adopted.  The  system  on  which  it 
was  to  be  conducted  was  that  the  school  should  be 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  secular  education  alone, 
and  should  be  open  to  all  religious  denominations : 
that  although  no  religious  creed  was  to  be  taught  in 
the  school,  every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  the 
children  to  enable  them  to  attend  such  religious  instruc- 
tion as  their  parents  or  guardians  might  approve  at 
other  times  and  places ; and  that  the  books  used  in 
the  school  should  be  selected  from  those  published  by 
the  National  Board  of  Education.  In  June,  1849, 
it  having  been  reported  that  sixty  pupils  were  attending 
the  school  the  desirability  of  separating  the  pupils  into 
classes  began  to  become  apparent,  and  accordingly  in 
June,  1852,  it  was  resolved  that  a daily  infant  school 
should  be  opened  in  connexion  with  the  establishment 
in  Essex-street  to  be  held  in  the  upper  schoolroom, 
and,  until  the  number  of  male  infants  should  exclude 
the  possibility,  that  female  infants  should  be  admitted. 
This  daily  infant  and  female  school  is  still  in 
operation. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I observe  that  the 
second  rule  states,  “ That  although  no  religious  creed 
be  taught  in  the  school  every  facility  will  be  afforded 
to  the  children  to  enable  them  to  attend  such  religious 
instruction  as  their  parents  or  guardians  approve  at 
other  times  and  places.”  It  seems  to  have  been  very 
much  on  the  principle  of  the  National  Schools. 

Mr.  Shekleton. — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the  provisions. 
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Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  wo  have  to  settle  a 
scheme  for  you  it  would  bo  very  unwise  for  you  not  to 
combine  the  management  of  those  other  trusts. 

Mr.  Shefcleton. — They  want  to  keep  the  two  schools 
separate  and  distinct  in  order  that  at  any  time  they 
may  get  rid  of  this  school  and  have  their  own. 

Lev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  claim  exemption  for  two 
schools,  but  not  for  the  third  ? 

Mr.  Shekleton. — Yes. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I suppose  your  yearly 
income  consists  of  subscriptions  from  the  congregation  ? 

Mr.  Shekleton. — Yes,  and  accordingly  they  want  to 
keep  the  Stephen’s-green  school  distinct  for  themselves. 

Lev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  there  separate  buildings 
for  the  schools  1 

Mr.  Shekleton. — They  are  under  the  church,  but 
they  are  separate. 

Kev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  the  endowments  distinct? 

Mr.  Shekleton. — The  endowments  are  quite  distinct. 


Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon — Your  funds  are  different.  Dec.  ic,  isaa 
One  of  the  objects  of  this  statute  is  that  endowments  ^lie  g]~j6(li!1 
should  be  amalgamated.  It  is  for  you  to  consider  Schools  and  tUe 
whether  that  should  be  done  in  this  case.  Unitarian 

As  regards  the  Singleton  School  we  are  all  agreed  Schools.^ 
that  the  Act  does  not  apply  unless  the  governing  s' 

body  consent.  As  to  so  much  of  the  endowments  now 
enjoyed  by  the  Stephen’s-green  Congregation  as 
originally  belonged  to  the  Fssex-street  School,  the  Act 
does  apply  without  such  consent.  As  regards  the 
endowment  for  the  school  formerly  in  connexion  with 
the  Unitarian  Congregation  of  Strand-street,  and  any 
additions  made  thereto,  the  Act  does  not  apply  with- 
out consent.  You  can  give  the  consent  at  any  time 
diu-ing  three  years.  As  regards  the  other  you  must 
bring  in  any  proposed  draft  before  the  31st  January. 

The  apprenticeship  fund  is  plainly  an  open  fund. 

The  governing  body  can  consider  whether  they  will 
pi’opose  any  amalgamation. 


THE  BERTRAND  FEMALE  ORPHAN  SOCIETY. 


Dr.  Thomas  Gick. — As  secretary  of  the  Bertrand 
Female  Orphan  Society,  I come  before  your  lordships 
to  claim  exemption  for  our  school. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the  particular 
religious  denomination  ? Is  not  your  institution  for 
the  children  of  Presbyterians  and  Church  of  Ireland 
people  ? 

Dr.  Gick. — That  is  so. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — “ Particular  religious  denomina- 
tion” is  the  expression  in  the  clause  allowing  exemp- 
tion. You  would  not  contend  that  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  members  of  the  late  Estab- 
lished Chinch  belong  to  the  same  religious  denomina- 
tion ? 

Dr.  Gick. — No,  not  in  that  sense.  As  a matter  of 
fact  the  governing  body  includes  two  Presbyterian 
ministers. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — “ Particular  religious 
denomination"  must  mean  some  such  denomination  as 
Presbyterian,  or  Unitarian,  or  Church  of  Ireland,  or 


Roman  Catholic ; otherwise,  if  Protestant  is  a parti-  The  Beitrand 
cular  denomination  so  is  Christian.  The  will  is  quite  Female  Orphan 
clear,  all  the  objects  of  the  charity,  and  all  the  Society, 
governors  of  the  charity  are  to  be  Protestant,,  but  it 
is  equally  clear  that  they  may  be  of  various  deno- 
minations. That  would  show  your  school  to  be 
within  the  Act.  You  got  a scheme  very  recently. 

If  you  want  any  modifications  you  can  get  them,  and 
also  I suppose  you  could  rectify  the  difficulty  about 
“ the  minister  for  the  time  being,”  which  prevented 
the  succession  of  Presbyterian  ministers  on  the 
governing  body.  What  is  the  nature  of  your 
funds  ? 

Dr.  Gick. — They  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  must  rule  that  the 
Act  does  apply  to  this  Bertrand  Asylum,  and  it  will 
be  for  you  to  consider  whether  you  will  lodge  a scheme 
or  not  before  the  31st  January.  You  may  take  the 
one  you  have  as  the  basis  of  any  scheme  you  frame. 


PLEASANTS’  ASYLUM. 


Rev.  J.  G.  Garleton,  B.D.,  one  of  the  Trustees  of 
Pleasants’  Asylum. — We  claim  exemption  for  Plea- 
sants’ Asylum  on  two  grounds,  first,  that  it  is  a 
charity  founded  for  persons  of  a particular  religious 
denomination,  and  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
persons  of  that  denomination ; and  secondly,  that  a 
part  of  this  endowment  is  given  for  charitable  uses. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — All  the  endowments  we 
have  to  deal  with  are  for  charitable  uses. 

Rev.  Mr.  Garleton. — By  the  fourth  sub-section  of 
section  7,  it  is  provided  that  the  Act  shall  not  refer 
to  an  endowment  or  part  of  an  endowment  given  to 
charitable  uses. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — “ After  the  passing  of 
this  Act.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Garleton. — The  institution  is  within  the 
6th  clause,  being  applicable  entirely  for  a particular 
denomination  and  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
persons  of  that  denomination.  The  funds  are  derived 
from  a bequest  of  Mr.  Pleasants,  who,  by  his  will,  made 
in  1818,  left  his  house  in  Camden-strcet  and  certain 
endowments  “for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and 
appropriate  education  of  poor  orphan  Protestant  girls — 
none  but  Protestants.”  By  Protestants  he  meant  what 
is  now  called  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He  says  “ they 
are  to  be  of  sound  Protestant  stock  by  the  father  and 
mother’s  side,  Bride’s  parish  to  have  the  preference, 
Peter’s  the  next,  and  afterwards  from  any  other,  on 
producing  an  authentic  certificate,  subject  to  the 


approval  of  the  Governors,  from  the  Minister,  Curates,  Pleasants’ 
and  Church  Wardens  of  it.”  The  charity  was  to  bo 
managed  by  three  curates  of  approved  conduct ; the 
first  two  were  executors  of  his  will,  and  he  provided 
that  the  succeeding  trustees  should  always  be  curates 
in  Dublin. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  will  was  before 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  who  held  that  they,  the  curates, 
were  objects  of  tire  bequest.  He  intended  the  charity 
not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans  but  also  of  these 
poor  curates  who  had  little  or  no  income,  and  two 
ladies  of  reduced  income. 

Rev.  Mr.  Garleton. — The  fund  is  £30,505  6s.  7<£ 
Government  3 per  cent,  stock.  The  money  is  paid  out 
of  Chancery.  I produce  the  minute  book  from  the 
commencement  of  the  institution.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Governors  on  the  25th  March,  ISIS, 
it  was  “ Resolved  unanimously  that  the  institution  be 
named  Pleasants’  Asylum  ” for  female  orphan  children 
who  are  to  be  Protestants  and  children  of  Protestant 
parents,  as  directed  in  the  will.”  April  3rd,  1818, 

“ Resolved  that  a copy  of  such  part  of  the  will  as 
relates  to  this  institution  be  sent  to  the  Curates  of  St. 

Peter  and  St.  Bride’s  parishes.”  18th  August,  ISIS, 
rules  were  laid  down  for  the  management  of  the 
institution.  The  children  were  to  hear  prayers,  the 
psalms  and  the  lessons  for  the  day,  and  learn  the 
Church  Catechism  every  day.  They  were  to  attend 
Divine  Service  at  St  Bridget’s  Church  every  Sunday. 
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The  Governors  had  always  been  curates,  and  the 
children  had  always  been  brought  up  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  whole  scheme  of 
the  school  had  been  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  that 
intention.  At  present  they  were  attending  St.  Peter’s 
Church. 

Mr.  Shaw  contended  that  the  founder  intended  the 
charity  for  the  benefit  of  Protestants  generally,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  will  confining  the  word 
“ Protestant”  to  one  denomination.  It  was  perfectly 
clear  from  the  evidence  taken  before  the  former  Com- 
mission, that  the  original  object  of  the  institution  had 
been  lost  sight  of  altogether. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  it  was  inevitable. 
The  endowments  became  £1,200  a year,  and  could 
not  be  spent  on  the  inmates  of  the  house  without  giving 
them  a higher  class  of  education. 

Mr.  Shaw. — That  shows  that  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  some  modification  made  to 
suit  the  exigencies  of  the  present  time. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carleton. — We  claim  exemption. 

Lord  Justice  Naisii.— You  say  it  was  originally  in- 
tended for  the  Church  of  Ireland  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Carleton. — Yes. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy Has  it  been  altogether  applied 

for  the  benefit  of  children  of  that  Church  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Carleton. — It  has. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  are  the  children  admit- 
ted? . 

Rev.  Mr.  Carleton. — By  election. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — Who  elects  them  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Carleton. — The  governors. 

Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.  — Have  you  got  a register  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Carleton. — We  have. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  far  back  does  it 
go? 

Rev.  Mr.  Carleton. — To  the  beginning  of  the  school. 

Loid  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  ought  to  see  it. 
What  form  of  application  do  the  children  make  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Carleton. — There  is  a printed  form.  Are 
the  father  and  mother  members  of  the  Chinch  of  Ire- 
land is  one  of  the  questions  asked. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Historically  the  word  Protes- 
tant would  include  all  the  different  denominations  of 
Protestants.  The  burden  of  proof  hei'e,  therefore, 
would  fall  on  those  who  want  to  restrict  it  to  one 
denomination.  The  evidence  that  you  have  given 
that  the  trustees  were  of  one  denomination  has  some 


weight.  Can  you  give  any  other  evidence  in  the  same 
direction  ? 

Professor  Dougherty. — It  is  significant,  also,  that 
the  testator  uses  the  term  “ Sound  Protestant.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Carleton. — In  Mercer’s  Hospital  patients 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  have  “ Protestant”  put  up ; 
Presbyterians,  “ Presbyterian,”  and  “ Roman  Catholic’’ 
over  Roman  Catholics. 

Rev.  Morgan  Jellet. — It  is  the  same  in  the  Govern- 
ment prisons.  There  are  three  denominations — Pro- 
testant, Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  we  had  evidence  of  that  kind 
affecting  the  time  the  will  was  made  it  might  be  to  the 
point. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Prima  fade  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  that  none  should  l:e 
exempt. 

Professor  Dougherty. — It  is  not  necessary  to  infer 
that  all  not  exempt  are  going  to  be  attacked. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  whole  thing  is 
quaint,  and  subject  to  obsolete  restrictions ; if  it  were 
administered  according  to  ordinary  rules  it  should 
have  been  taken  into  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  get  a 
scheme.  We  wish  to  make  very  clear  in  all  these 
cases  that  we  are  bound  to  have  regard  to  the  founder’s 
intention,  and  where  the  founder  has  provided  for  any 
pai'ticular  class,  we  must  provide  that  its  privilege 
shall  continue.  But  the  question  here  is  what  this 
particular  class  is.  The  utmost  we  could  rule  is  that 
the  particular  class  is  Protestants  of  all  denominations. 
In  raising  the  question  of  exemption,  you  are  ex- 
cluding y ourselves  from  being  able  to  do  a great  deal 
that  is  necessary.  The  amount  of  money  involved  is 
very  large  contrasted  with  the  amount  of  work  done. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carleton. — The  Master  of  the  Rolls  held 
that  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  and  the  salaries  of  the 
ladies  were  a part  and  parcel  of  the  charity,  and  that 
the  funds  available  for  educational  purposes  were  only 
a part  of  the  endowment. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes,  and  if  we  were 
settling  a scheme  for  you  we  would  be  bound  to  have 
regard  to  that;  but  the  question  at  present  is  one  of 
jurisdiction.  It  depends  on  whether  this  is  applicable 
and  provided  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  children  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland.  On  that  point  we  must  see 
your  register.  If  you  bring  it  to  us  we  may  be  able 
to  decide.  Let  us  see  your  school  register  and  the 
forms. 


MERCER’S  SCHOOL,  CASTLEKNOCK. 


Cwfoknocb00  Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c.,  Counsel  for  the  Governors  of 
Mercer’s  School. — The  case  of  Mercer’s  School, 
Castleknock,  is  one  in  which  the  trustees  are  all  Pro- 
testant clergymen,  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kildare,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
the  Yicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  Dublin,  and  the  Rev.  James 
Keane.  It  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Mercer,  whose  will, 
made  in  1733,  provided  that  a sum  of  £3,000  should 
be  applied  by  her  executors  in  trust  out  of  the  pro- 
duce of  certain  lands,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
school  for  maintaining  and  educating  twenty-five  poor 
girls,  and  fitting  them  to  be  sent  out  as  apprentices. 
This  was  intended  to  be  a boai'ding  school,  under  the 
exclusive  management  of  divines  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  but  the  objects  of  it  are  not  necessarily  ex- 
clusively of  any  religious  denomination.  It  has  been 
always  exclusively  a Church  school,  and  under  exclu- 
sive Church  management,  and  it  is  so  at  the  present 
time.  The  will  was  made  in  1733,  and  a short  time 
afterwards  a school-house  was  erected  at  Rathcoole. 
A stone  was  put  up  in  front,  notifying  that  it  was 
founded  by  Mrs.  Mercer  for  the  education  of  Protes- 
tant orphan  children.  After  providing  this  endow- 
ment of  £3,000  to  be  invested  in  land,  the  testatrix 
gave  certain  property  in  the  city  of  Dublin  to  her 
trustees  for  the  same  uses,  and  then  provided  a sepa- 


rate charity,  upon  which  your  lordships  will  have  to 
decide  how  far  it  should  come  within  the  scheme.  The 
will  states  that  she  was  willing  that  her  executors 
should  lay  out  £2,000  in  the  purchase  of  lands  in  tho 
county  of  Dublin,  or  a ground  rent  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  give  them  to  the  same  trustees  and  their 
successors  for  ever,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  be  ap- 
plied towards  “ the  care  and  relief  of  such  poor  indi- 
gent sick  persons  as  from  time  to  time  shall  be  found 
and  be  resident  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter,  St. 
Bridget,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Nicholas  Without,"  and 
that  the  respective  ministers  of  these  parishes  may 
have  the  distribution  of  the  same  amongst  such  poor 
sick  persons  as  they  may  deem  proper  objects  of 
charity.  The  £3,000  and  £2,000  were  laid  out  in 
the  purchase  of  land  at  Rathcoole,  and  the  custom  was 
to  pay  £100  a year  to  the  clergy  of  those  four 
parishes,  to  be  applied  by  them  in  the  manner  stated. 
If  they  had  not  mixed  the  funds,  there  were  really 
two  separate  endowments,  £3,000  and  the  lands  given 
to  one  charity  and  a distinct  sum  of  £2,000  to  the 
other ; but  from  the  way  in  which  they  were  mixed,  it 
would  be  for  the  Commission  to  consider  whether 
they  came  within  the  8th  section  of  the  Act.  If 
£2,000  were  separated  from  the  other  endowment  l 
would  only  produce  about  £60  a year,  which  woul 
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be  less  than  what  the  trustees  have  been  paying — 
£100  a year. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — Has  it  always  been  conducted 
as  a Church  of  Ireland  school  1 

Mr.  Twigg. — Always,  strictly. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — And  as  regards  the  admis- 
sions, have  they  been  exclusive  1 

Mr.  Twigg. — No.  In  the  earlier  period  they  appear 
by  the  records  to  havo  made  an  attempt  to  bring  in 
Homan  Catholic  children  but  they  found  that  it  did  not 
answer.  In  June,  174G,  it  appears  that  the  matron 
had  prevented  the  visits  of  parents  and  friends  to  the 
Popish  children,  many  of  whom  resorted  to  the  school, 
it  was  ordered  “ that  the  trustees  have  commended 
her  conduct  in  not  suffering  such  children  to  converse 
with  them  parents,  and  that  she  discourage  all  mutual 
visits,  and  inform  thorn  that  they  are  forbidden  by  the 
trustees.”  On  the  11th  February,  1750,  Dr.  King 
having  reported  that  several  children  of  Popish  ex- 
traction, who  were  received  into  the  school  and  edu- 
cated, were  inveigled  away  by  their  parents,  it  was 
« resolved  that  for  the  future  no  girls  be  admitted 
except  such  as  havo  well  attested  certificates  that  both 
parents  are  of  the  Protestant  religion.”  From  that 
date  down  it  has  been  so  carried  on.  The  governors 
require  a certificate  from  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens that  the  child  is  of  Protestant  parentage, 
and  a certificate  of  baptism  signed  by  the  incumbent. 
It  is  a boarding  school  for  the  religious  education  of 
, Protestant  girls,  and  under  the  exclusive  management 
of  divines  of  the  Disestablished  Church.  Except  dur- 
ing the  interval  when  Homan  Catholic  children  were 
received  into  it,  it  is  and  has  been  a strictly  denomina- 
tional establishment. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — Are  Presbyterian  children 
and  children  of  other  denominations  taken  in  there  ? 

Mr.  Twigg. — I would  be  prepared  to  hold  that  it  is 
a Church  of  Ireland  institution,  even  though  they 
might  admit  others.  It  would  be  their  option  to  do 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  contend  that  at  the 
time  they  received  Roman  Catholic  children  they  acted 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  will  1 

Mr.  Twigg. — I could  hardly  say  that.  If  Roman 
Catholic  children  availed  themselves  of  the  instruc- 
tion afforded  in  the  school,  I think  the  trustees  may 
receive  whom  they  please.  If  they  came  there  they 
were  bound  to  obey  the  regulations. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — You  would  scarcely  say  that 
the  trustees  would  be  guilty  of  a breach  of  trust  in 
admitting  them. 

Mr.  Twigg. — I would  not  go  so  far. 

Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  JeUett. — I would  quite  go  that 
far.  They  could  never  have  got  a site  for  a school  in 
the  churchyard  belonging  to  our  parish,  namely  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Stephen’s  church,  except  that  they 
were  distinctly  to  be  church  schools. 

Mr.  Twigg. — This  lady  took  a lease,  from  the  minis- 
ter, churchwardens,  and  others  of  St.  Stephen’s  for 
999  years,  and  covenanted  that  she  would  build  a 
house  in  twelve  months.  That  was  in  1724.  She 
came  to  make  her  will  in  1733,  and  still  had  the 
idea  of  having  that  house  for  school  children,  but 
she  changed  her  mind  apparently,  and  gave  it  to 
Mercer’s  hospital,  which  was  established  under  the  23 
George  II. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — At  that  time  St.  Ste- 
phen’s Church  was  where  Mercer’s  hospital  now  is — 
the  site  of  the  old  church.  As  I understand,  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  exclusion  in  the  will,  except  the 
appointment  of  the  Bishops. 

Mr.  Twigg. — I take  it  that  a boarding  school  is  very 
different  from  a day  school. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  may  bear  in  mind 
what  we  have  said  already  on  the  question  of  what  a 
scheme  should  be  if  we  came  to  settle  it.  The  ques- 
tion is  now,  whether  this  Act  applies  to  you  or  not. 

Mr.  Twigg.—  She  recites  that  she  has  got  the  house, 
and  she  devises  the  same  to  her  trustees  to  accom- 


modate, lodge,  support,  and  clothe  twenty-five  poor 
.girls. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — It  was  to  support  an  educa- 
tional establishment,  not  a religious  establishment,  in 
the  case  you  referred  us  to.  The  principle  was  that 
where  there  was  an  endowment  for  a religious  establish- 
ment, there  the  religious  intentions  of  the  founder  are 
all  important. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — There  is  another 
eleemosynary  object  in  this  will,  and  she  appoints  the 
same  ministers  trustees.  You  cannot  hold  that  those 
ministers  cannot  without  a breach  of  trust  apply  the 
money  to  the  relief  of  sick  and  indigent  irrespective 
of  their  religion. 

Mr.  Twigg. — It  is  to  be  given  to  the  ministers  for 
their  personal  application  to  the  wants  of  the  sick.  It 
must  be  through  them  that  it  is  given,  and  nobody 
can  interfere  with  the  mode  in  which  they  give  it. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  amongst  all  such 
poor  sick  persons  in  the  parish  as  they  shall  judge  to 
be  proper  objects  for  such  relief,  that  it  is  to  be  given, 
and  it  is  in  their  discretion  how  to  distribute  the 
same. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  there  anything  in  the  will 
as  to  religious  instruction  1 

Mr.  Twigg. — There  is  no  reference  to  religious  in- 
struction ; nothing  beyond  that  the  children  are  to  be 
educated. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  this  indirect 
indication  as  to  the  lady’s  intention,  the  source  of  the 
money,  and  the  appointment  of  the  trustees. 

Rev.  Dr.  JeUett. — She  mentions  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  of  St.  Peter's.  She  got  a site  and 
built  a house  on  it,  and  never  would  have  got  it  only 
that  it  was  to  be  a religious,  institution  in  connexion 
with  the  Church. 


Mr.  Shaw. — I understand  Mr.  Twigg  has  given  up 
the  question  of  exemption. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  been  con- 
sidering this  case  carefully  while  it  went  on,  and  we 
have  come  to  a very  clear  view  of  it.  The  expression 
in  the  sixth  sub-section  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
construction  of  it  is  the  word  “ exclusive,”  the  endow- 
ment in  order  to  be  exempted  must  be  provided 
“ exclusively  ’’  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of  a particular 
religious  denomination,  and  it  must  be  under  the  “exclu- 
sive” control  of  persons  of  that  denomination.  The  word 
exclusive  has  a technical  meaning  to  lawyers  which 
after  all  differs  very  little  from  its  ordinai’y  meaning ; 
it  is  that  there  shall  be  compulsory  exclusion  of  all 
other  objects  except  those  spoken  of,  such  as  would 
make  it  a breach  of  trust  to  apply  it  to  any  other 
purpose  than  that  to  which  it  was  exclusively  devoted. . 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  control  here  is  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  persons  of  the  particular  religious 
denomination  known  as  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
because  they  are  all  dignitaries  of  that  Church. 
Then  we  have  to  turn  to  the  other  point.  We  find 
that  this  is  a very  charitable  will.  There  is  one 
eleemosynary  provision  for  the  sick  and  indigent  poor, 
the  administration  of  which  is  given  to  the  ministers 
who  visit  the  poor,  but  it  is  in  their  own  discretion 
to  give  it  to  all  such  poor  and  sick  persons  whom  they 
thinlr  deserving.  They  would  not  be  violating  their 
trust  if  they  in  the  course  of  their  visits  gave  the 
money  to  persons  not  of  their  own  religious  denomina- 
tion. When  we  come  to  the  school  we  find  that  the 
will  makes  express  mention  of  the  education  to.be 
given.  The  recipients  are  to  be  twenty-five  poor.girls 
who  are  to  receive  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 


working,  and  qualifying  them  to  be  put  out  as  appren- 
tices, and  they  are  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  school, 
until  such  time  as  they  are  to  be  put  out  as  apprentices. 
She  no  doubt  had  taken  a piece  of  Church  land  on 
which  to  build  a school,  but  I think  it  a little  strained 
to  say  that  she  could  not  halve,  got  such  a lease  ex- 
cept for  an  exclusively  denominational  purpose.  She 
plainly  appears  to  have  put  the  test  of  the  application 
of  the  endowment  on  the  poverty  of  the  children,  and 
their  deserving  it.  We  must  also  remember  that  the 
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ministers  and  churchwardens  at  that  time  were  the 
authorized  body  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  all  denom- 
inations. The  upshot  of  the  whole  is  this — the  lady, 
belonging  to  a Protestant  denomination,  gives  to 
trustees  belonging  to  her  own  denomination,  her 
property  in  trust  to  establish  a school  for  the  benefit 
of  twenty-five  poor  deserving  girls.  I would  construe 
that  will  of  the  testatrix  as  I would  construe  the  will 
of  a Roman  Catholic  lady  who  gave  money  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  or  to  a community  of  nuns 
to  establish  and  maintain  a poor  school,  and  when  we 
come  to  administer  the  funds  of  the  charity,  I would 
consider  it  my  duty  to  have  regard  to  her  intentions, 
to  act  on  every  indication  of  the  sort  of  institution 
she  wished  to  establish ; and  it  being  a private  endow- 
ment, I consider  it  my  duty  towards  the  testatrix  to 
apply  her  money  as  far  as  possible  according  to  her 
own  intention.  But  this  becomes  a question  as  to  the 
form  of  the  scheme.  I cannot  possibly  see  that  I am 
at  liberty  to  declare  that  it  would  be  a breach  of  trust 
to  apply  this  endowment  for  a child  of  any  other 
denomination,  and  therefore  I must  hold  that  the 
endowment  is  not  exempt,  and  that  the  Act  does 
apply  to  it.  I hope  it  will  be  quite  understood  now, 
that  this  decision  only  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  question  of  what  the  terms  of  the  scheme 
should  be.  On  looking  over  the  former  Report  refer- 
ring to  Mercer’s  charity,  I am  glad  to  think  that  this 
is  a school  in  which  there  is  ample  ground  for  supposing 
that  the  settlement  of  a scheme  by  means  of  the  cheap, 
expeditious  and  effective  machinery  of  this  Act,  will 
be  very  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — I agree  with  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon.  I only  just  wish  to  say  that  the  grounds 
on  which  I agree  with  his  judgment  are  these  To 
sustain  a claim  for  exemption  the  persons  contending 
must  establish  two  things,  first,  that  the  particular 
endowment  in  question  is  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  persons  of  a particular  religious  denomination,  and 
secondly,  that  the  fund  applicable  and  provided  is 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of  that  religious 
denomination.  In  the  present  case  the  endowment  is 
entrusted  to  dignitaries  of  the  late  Established  Church ; 
but  reading  the  will  nobody  could  say  that  the  testatrix 
put  a binding  obligation  on  them  to  admit  to  the 
school  only  persons  of  that  religious  denomination. 
Unquestionably,  in  appointing  persons  of  that  character 
to  be  her  trustees  she  must  have  known  and  felt  that 
the  school  would  be  substantially  a Protestant  school, 


but  still  she  put  no  binding  obligation  on  them  to  have 
it  so,  and  if  they  thought  fit  to  admit  Presbyterian 
children,  and  to  allow  them  to  attend  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  I do  not  see  how  the  trustees  could  be  held 
liable  for  a breach  of  trust  in  permitting  such  a state 
of  things  to  go  on.  If  the  trustees  could  not  be  held 
accountable  for  such  a proceeding  it  would  establish 
that  this  was  a school  not  provided  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  members  of  the  late  Established  Church. 
On  t.bia  ground,  and  inasmuch  as  I agree  with  my 
Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  in  considering  that  we  are 
not  justified  in  putting  any  exclusive  provision  of  that 
kind  into  the  will  where  the  lady  herself  did  not 
do  so,  I think  it  follows  that  these  trustees  have  not 
maintained  their  claim  to  be  held  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission.  Of  course  I have 
to  add  this,  that  when  the  scheme  comes  to  be  settled 
it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Commission  to  have 
regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  founder’s  intention.  A 
great  deal  which  has  been  pressed  on  us  now,  which 
I do  not  consider  was  sufficient  to  maintain  the  claim 
put  forward,  will  then  be  of  very  great  importance  in 
determining  the  view  this  Commission  should  take  in 
the  scheme  to  be  settled.  We  have  here  the  case  of 
a private  person  founding  a school  of  a private  nature, 
that  person  being  of  a particular  religious  denomina- 
tion, and  handing  over  the  management  of  the  school 
to  the  control  of'  the  bishops  of  the  church  to  which 
she  belonged.  In  considering  the  scheme  which  is  to 
be  carried  out,  those  provisions  must  be  a very 
sure  and  important  guide  as  to  what  her  intentions 
were. 

Mr.  Twigg. — As  regards  the  bequest  for  the  poor, 
I should  have  said  originally  that  the  moneys. should 
have  been  kept  distinct,  because  there  was  a different 
object,  but  as  they  have  been  mixed — would  you  say 
what  the  scheme  should  embrace  1 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — Do  you  want  us  to  say 
whether  the  Rcheme  should  contain  provisions  for  the 
other  part  of  the  property! 

Mr.  Twigg. — I think  it  must. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Act  provides,  “sub- 
ject to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioners  shall  have  power  by  any  scheme  to 
deal  with  such  endowment  and  with  the  governing 
body  thereof,  in  the  same  manner,  in  all  respects,  as 
if  the  whole  of  it  were  an  educational  endowment.’ 
I think  you  ought  to  apply  the  scheme  to  the  whole 
fund. 


THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  17th,  1885. 

At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  and  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Justice 
Naish,  Judicial  Commissioners;  and  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.1.;  Anthony 
Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  esq.,  ll.b.,  was  in  attendance. 


OASES  FOR  JUDGMENT. 

(1.)  The  Incorporated  Society,  (2.)  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society,  and  (3.)  Pleasants’  Asylum. 


Cases  for  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Three  cases  stand  for 

Judgment.  decision,  in  which  we  have  heard  claims  for  exemp- 
tion under  the  7th  section  of  the  Act  constituting 
this  Commission.  The  three  cases  are : — (1.)  The 
Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  Protestant  Schools 
in  Ireland,  (2.)  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society,  and 
(3.)  Pleasants’  Asylum.  They  differ  in  their  facts  in 
some  important  respects,  but  the  principles  applicable 
to  them  are  similar.  We  have  given  them  most 
careful  consideration,  with  a view,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  extend  the  advantages  conferred  by  the  statute  to 
every  case  to  which  it  properly  applies ; and,  on  the 
other,  not  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  usurping 


a jurisdiction  not  clearly  conferred  upon  us.  The 
exemption  in  each  case  is  claimed  under  the  6th  su  - 
section  of  the  7th  section  of  the  Act,  which  provi 
that  the  Act  shall  not  apply  “to  any. endowment 


tnat  tne  act  snan  nou  upjuy  w J , r nf 
applicable  and  provided  exclusively  for  the  bene 
persons  of  any  particular  religious  denomination,  an 
which  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  persons 


that  denomination,  unless  the  founder  or  the  gove 
ing  body  of  such  endowment  shall  intimate,  m vti  S> 
to  the  Commissioners  their  consent  that  such  en  o 
ment  shall  be  dealt  with  under  this  Act.’’  The  in  * 
porated  Society  for  erecting  English  Protestant  c 
in  Ireland  took  its  origin  in  an  application  wm 
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private  individuals  to  tlie  King  for  a charter ; this  out  Ireland,  and  more  especially  in  the  pans  of  the 
application  recited  that  “ the  Papists  far  exceeded  country  where  the  Roman  Catholic  population  pre- 
the  Protestants  of  all  sorts  in  number  ” in  certain  ponderated,  a system  of  schools  supported  by  private 
portions  of  Ireland,  and  also,  in  terms  that  would  not  benefactions,  under  the  government  of  a body  intended 
be  used  at  the  present  time,  the  expediency  of  pro-  to  be  exclusively  Protestant,  There  can  be  no 
pagating  among  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of  question,  I think,  that  “Protestant”  in  this  charter 
. the  country  not  only  education  of  a secular  kind,  but  was  restricted  to  the  Protestants  of  the  Established 
also  the  principles  of  religion  and  loyalty,  defining  Church ; it  contains  an  express  definition  in  one  place, 
religion  as  “ the  tine  religion  of  the  Protestant  Church  and  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  that  elsewhere.  But 
then  established.”  The  petitioners  applied  for  the  the  question  then  remains — who  were  the  objects  of 
charter  to  enable  them  “ to  accept  gifts,  benefactions,  the  charter,  and  what  was  the  machinery  by  which  it 
and  lands,  that  the  same  may  be  employed  under  such  was  intended  that  its  benefits  should  be  utilized  7 It 
rules  and  directions  as  your  Maj  esty  shall  approve  of,  would  occur  to  me  to  be  quite  clear,  reading  the  charter 
for  the  supporting  and  maintaining  such  schools  as  referring  especially  to  the  passage  which  speaks  of  those 
maybe  erected  in  the  most  necessary  places,  where  who  attending  those  schools  were  “in  time”  to  become 

the  children  of  the  poor  may  be  taught  gratis.”  They  members  of  the  community  which  the  charter  intended 
say  they  are  encouraged  to  . make  the  application  to  propagate,  that  the  persons  who  were  to  attend  the 
“ from  the  good  success  which  the  same  method  schools  were  not  to  be  exclusively  of  any  particular 
has  already  had,  and  (through  God’s  blessing)  we  hope  religious  denomination,  but  that  it  was  contemplated 
will  further  have  among  your  Majesty’s  subjects  of  that  the  great  body  of  the  pupils  admitted  to  the 
North  Britain  ; and  also,  in  some  measure,  by  what  schools  should  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  persua- 
we  have  seen  already  done  in  this  kingdom  in  some  sion,  or  to  the  other  denominations  of  Protestants, 
few  places  where  such  schools  have  been  erected  those  being  the  pei-sons  whose  existence  is  recited  as 
and  maintained  at  the  private  expense  of  charitable  being  the  cause  why  the  charter  was  necessary.  That 
pereons.”  The  charter  in  substance  followed  the  the  practice  of  the  society  has  been  in  accordance 
application.  It  recited,  as  the  application  had  done,  with  this  view  of  its  charter  is  clear.  After  the 
the  excessive  number  of  Catholics  over  the  Protestants  foundation  of  the  society  the  Government  took  ad- 
of  all  denominations,  and  “ that  amongst  the  ways  vantage  of  its  existence  to  work  through  it  the  system 
proper  to  be  taken  for  converting  and  civilizing  of  the  of  Charter  schools ; that  system  has  since  fallen  away, 
said  deluded  persons,  and  bringing  them  (through  the  The  Government  aid  has  been  withdrawn;  but  it  still 
blessing  of  God)  in  time  to  be  good  Christians  and  remains  an  historical  fact  that  the  Government  availed 
faithful  subjects,  one  of  the  most  necessary,  and  with-  itself  of  the  machinery  of  the  Incorporated  Society  to 
out  which  all  others  are  likely  to  prove  ineffectual,  has  work  through  its  government  the  Charter  schools 
always  been  thought  to  be  the  erecting  and  establish-  throughout  the  country,  which  were  intended  for  the 
ing  a sufficient  number  of  English  Protestant  Schools,  benefit  substantially  of  all  the  poorer  inhabitants, 
wherein  the  children  of  the  Irish  natives  may  be  in-  The  schools  of  the  society  itself  seem  to  have  been  ad- 
structed  in  the  English  tongue,  and  the  fundamental  ministered  in  the  same  way.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ardill, 
principles  of  true  religion.”  It  incorporated  a large  the  secretary,  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Commis- 
number  of  persons,  including,  among  others,  twelve  sion  of  1858,  said  that  although  he  was  not  aware, 
ex-officio  Governors,  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  as  one  except  in  one  possible  instance,  of  a Roman  Catholic 
body  politic  by  the  name  “ of  the  Incorporated  Society  attending  the  boarding  schools  of  the  society,  there 
in  Dublin  for  promoting  English  Protestant  schools  in  were  a veiy  large  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children 
Ireland."  It  enabled  them  to  “ erect,  maintain  and  attending  the  day  schools  (question  23247).  Mr. 
support  in  all  places  of  our  said  kingdom  of  Ireland,  Archil's  successor,  whom  I am  happy  to  see  still  in  the 
where  they  shall  judge  the  same  to  be  most  necessary  service  of  the  society,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hackett,  in  his 
and  convenient,  such  and  so  many  English  Protestant  evidence  before  the  Commission  of  1880,  gave  similar 
schools  as  they  shall  think  proper.”  It  enabled  the  testimony,  that  although  the  number  of  Roman  Ca- 
Society  to  appoint  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  tholic  children  attending  the  day  schools  of  the  society 
to  be  approved  and  licensed  by  the  Archbishops  or  had  been  greatly  reduced,  partly  from  their  increasing 
Bishops  of  this  kingdom,  and  it  directed  that  they  repugnance  to  attend  the  schools  at  all,  but  mainly 
should  “teach  the  children  of  the  Popish  and  other  from  the  establishment  of  schools  under  management 
poor  natives  of  our  said  kingdom  the  English  tongue  in  which  they  had  greater  confidence,  yet  still  there 
and  to  teach  them  to  read,  especially  the  Holy  Scrip-  were  a considerable  number  of  Roman  Catholic  chil- 
tures,  and  other  good  and  pious  books,  and  to  instruct  dren  attending  the  schools.  They  were  not  known  as 
them  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion  Roman  Catholics  in  the  schools ; once  they  came  in 
established  in  our  said  kingdom,  and  to  teach  them  to  they  were  treated  all  alike — but  still  the  schools  were 
write  and  to  instruct  them  in  arithmetic  and  such  open  to  them.  In  the  day  schools,  therefore,  there 
other  parts  of  learning  as  to  the  said  society  shall  seem  has  been  throughout  the  history  of  the  society  a sub- 
meet, and  to  bring  them  up  in  virtue  and  industry;  stantial  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  the 
and  to  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  husbandry  and  present  time  there  is  an  appreciable  number.  In  one 
housewifery,  or  in  trades  or  manufactures,  or  in  such  or  two  instances  brought  before  us — for  example,  the 
like  manual  occupations  as  the  said  society  shall  think  Ray  school — there  are,  in  addition  to  a considerable 
proper.”  It  enabled  the  society  “ as  they  shall  see  number  of  Catholics,  a considerable  number  of  Protes- 
cause,  to  nominate  and  appoint  fit  persons  in  any  tant  pupils  of  other  denominations  than  the  Church, 
place  of  your  dominions,  or  elsewhere,  to  receive  sub-  Therefore,  it  appears  to  us  that  this  charter  did  not 
scriptions,  money,  or  other  things,  contributed  towards  intend  that  the  endowment  should  be  provided  exclu- 
de aforesaid  design ; ” and  it  directed  that  the  by-laws  sively  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of.  any  particular 
should  be  approved  of  and  confirmed  by  the  Lord  religious  denomination,  still  less  that  it  should  be  ap- 
Primate,  or  one  of  the  Lord  Archbishops  for  the  time  plicable  (which  means  “ legally  applicable”)  only  for 
being  and  one  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justices  or  Chief  the  benefit  and  education  of  persons  of  that  denomina- 
Baron  for  the  time  being ; and  also  gave  them  power  tion ; therefore  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Incorporated 
at  any  of  their  quarterly  meetings  in  time  coming,  Society  does  not  come  within  the  first  branch  of  the 
to  elect  and  assume  into  their  number  and  society,  exemption  in  the  statute.  But  this  is  a double  excep- 
such  subscribers  and  benefactors  to  their  fund,  being  tion.  To  satisfy  the  exemption  the  endowment  must 
Protestants,  as  they  shall  judge  fit  and  qualified  to  not  only  be  applicable  and  provided  exclusively  for 
aasisb  in  carrying  on  the  designs  aforesaid.”  I have  the  benefit  of  persons  of  a particular  denomination, 
referred  to  the  most  important  passages  in  the  charter,  but  it  must  also  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
which  is  a long  one,  bearing  on  the  present  question ; persons  of  that  denomination.  Now.,  the  present  con- 
ut  I think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  meaning  stitution  of  this  body  is  that  it  consists  of  the  succes- 
°f  the  entire  charter,  it  meant  to  establish  through-  sors  elected  from  time  to  time,  being  Protestants — 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


ESd Star  wish  or  as  it  must  be  ^ 

i-n  which  it  may  become  necessary  to  decide  it.  1 
allude  to  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Act  upon  ««#»“  R 

these  The  14th  section  of  the  Act  (10  Geo.  I V.,  o' <) 
to  doubt  says  “ that  it  shall  to  lawful  for  my  of  His 

Majesty's  subjects  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 

S to  be  a member  of  my  lay  body  corporate 
(this  is  a lay  body  corporate),  and  to  hold  any 
foil  office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  therein,  and 
to  do  any  corporate  act  or  vote  m any  corpo- 
Ste  elSm  or  ottor  proceeding"  upon  taking 
certain  oaths  now  abolished.  If  that  section  stood,  by 
itself,  there  could  be  no  question  that  it  made  it  law- 
ful Cor  Roman  Catholics  to  he  members  of  such  a 
L body  corporate  as  this.  But  the  question  on 
which  we  wish  to  gnard  onr  opinion,  and  on  which 
we  ail  entertain  some  doubt,  arises  on  the  loth 
section.  “Provided  also  and  be  it  enacted,  that 
nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
enable  any  persons,  otherwise  than  as  they  are  now 
by  law  enabled,  to  hold,  enjoy,  or  exercise  any  office, 
place,  or  dignity,  of,  in,  or  belonging  to  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland ; or  any  office  or  place 
whatever  of,  in,  or  belonging  to  any  of  the  universities 
of  this  realm ; or  any  office  or  place  whatever,  and  by 
whatever  name  the  same  may  he  called,  of,  in,  or 
belonging  to  any  of  the  colleges  or  halls  of  the  said 
universities,  or  the  colleges  of  Eton,  Westminster  or 
Winchester,  or  any  college  or  school  within  this  realm, 
or  to  repeal,  abrogate,  or  in  any  manner  to  interfere 
with  any  local  statute,  ordinance,  or  rule  which  is  or 
shall  be  established  by  competent  authority  within 
any  university,  college,  hall,  or  school,  by  which 
Roman  Catholics  shall  be  prevented  from  being  ad- 
mitted thereto,  or  from  residing  or  takmg  degrees 
therein.”  The  question  is  a difficult  one  to  say  whether 
this  saving  clause  of  the  16th  section  does  not  prevent 
a Roman  Catholic  holding  one  of  the  offices  consti- 
tuting ex  officio  membership  of  this  society  from  ful- 
filling the  conditions  attached  to  it.  We,  therefore, 
rest  our  judgment  entirely  upon  the  exclusion  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  from  the  first  and  substantial 
branch  of  the  exemption.  Having  said  so  much,  and 
so  far  ffiven  our  judgment  upon  that  matter,  I wish  to 
add  some  observations  which  we  hope  will  carry  some 
weight  with  them,  .which  are  not  intended  to  be 
any  portion  of  our  decision,  but  which  I intend  to 
make  for  the  guidance  and  assistance  of  the  parties 
whose  duty  it  will  be  to  bring  in  a draft  scheme. 
If  we  had  to  deal  with  public  property  originally 
derived  from  the  State  under  conditions  such  as  exist 
in  this  charter,  on  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
and  the  placing  of  all  religious  denominations  upon  a 
footing  of  equality,  the  argument  would  appear  at 
once  to  arise  that  funds  contributed  by  the  State — 
that  is,  by  the  whole  community — at  a time  when  one 
denomination  of  that  community  was  under  legal 
disability,  should  become  open  to  all  the  members  of 
that  community  as  soon  as  the  legal  disability  was 
removed,  “ cessante  rations  cessat  lex  and  if  the  law 
were  altered  by  taking  away  the  disability  which 
attached  to  one  particular  class  of  the  community,  of 
enjoying  an  endowment  from  public  property,  it 
would  appear  to  be  at  least  open  to  strong  argument, 
that  in  any  reorganization  or  extension  of  such  an 
endowment,  when  the  disability  was  removed,  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  by  a particular  class  should  be 
removed  also.  The  same  argument  does  not  appear 
to  apply  either  in  reason  or  justice,  nor  upon  the 
words  of  the  statute  where  we  have  to  deal  with 
private  endowments.  The  13th  section  of  this  Act 
is  partly  discretionary,  partly  absolute,  and  governs 
onr  dealing  with  the  endowments  of  private  founders. 


It  provides  that  “ in  framing  schemes,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Commissioners,  with  respect  alike  to  the 
constitution  of  the  governing  body  and  to  educational 
provisions,  to  have  regard  to  the  spirit  of  founders' 
intentions;  and  in  every  scheme  which  abolishes  or 
modifies  any  privileges  or  educational  advantages  to 
which  a particular  class  of  persons  is  entitled, 
whether  as  inhabitants  of  a particular  area,  or  as  . 
belonging  to  a particular  class  in  life,  or  otherwise, 
they  shall  have  regard  to  the  educational  interests 
of  such  class  of  persons:  provided  always,  tVat 
where  a founder  of  any  educational  endowment  has 
expressly  provided  for  the  education  of  children  be- 
longing to  the  poorer  classes,  either  generally,  or  of  a 
particular  class,  or  within  a particular  area,  or  other- 
wise for  their  benefit,  such  endowment  for  such  educa- 
tion, or  otherwise  for  their  benefit,  shall  continue  so 
far  as  requisite,  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  such 
children.”  That  is  to  some  extent  a discretionary  or 
elastic  provision  : because  if  we  have  regard  to  the 
spirit  of  founders’  intentions,  we  may,  nevertheless, 
modify  their  literal  effect.  But  unless  some  reason 
appears  for  departing  from  the  spirit  of  the  founders’ 
intentions,  it  is  obligatory  upon  us  to  carry  them  out 
in  any  scheme  which  we  may  frame.  Not  only  is 
there  the  safeguard  of  thus  defining  our  duty,  which 
is  incumbent  upon  us,  ancl  which  we  are  appointed  to 
perform,  but  we  must  see  our  way  unanimously,  at 
least  the  two  judicial  Commissioners  must,  before  we 
si-n  a scheme ; it  does  not  rest  there— our  scheme  has 
to  be  referred  to  another  judicial  body— namely,  the 
Privy  Council,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council, 
and  if  the  Council  found  that  our  scheme  failed  to 
manifest  that  we  had  discharged  our  prescribed  duty, 
wo  should  deservedly  and  unquestionably  have  it  sent 
back  for  reconsideration.  Even  after  all  that,  there 
is  the  possibility  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
disapproving  of  it.  I do  not  dwell  further  upon  those 
cheeks,  but  dealing  with  the  question  of  our  own  dug 
in  its  judicial  aspect,  I have  to  point  out  that  the 
same  section  (s.  13),  contains  a passage  which  is  not 
discretionary Where  the  founder  has  expressly 
provided  for  the  education  of  children  belonging  to 
poorer  classes,  either  generally,  or  of  a particular 
class,  the  endowment  shall  continue,  so  far  as  requisite, 
to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  such  children.  When 
we  come  to  look  to  the  property  of  the  Incol'l)0ra^' 
Society  r will  therefore  be  necessary  for  ns  to  see  the 
origin  of  the  various  properties  winch  the  Society  now 
has,  who  was  the  founder  in  each  case,  and  what  was 
his  intention  in  giving  the  property.  Those  founders 
were  entitled,  as  the  law  then  stood,  when  they  „ 
their  property  to  the  Society  for  the  erection  of  Ea 
lish  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland,  to  treat  it  as  a b y 
that  was  at  the  time  a Protestant  body,  and  could  W 
nothing  else,  and  which  was  therefore  one  to  which 
they  could  safely  entrust  funds  as  a body  penuaneny 
possessing  that  essential  character.  t 

the  case  of  Bishop  Pococke,  a bishop  of  the  Eatah 
lished  Church  himself:  he  gave  Ins  estates  to 
body  of  which  he  was  himself  a membei,  upon 
for  the  maintenance  of  one  particular  schoo. 
question  may  arise,  what  was  his  domma  ■ en 

t.iiisnnn+.tfir  a very  authoritative  opinion  g1 


Onthis  matter  a very  authoritative  opinionwasgivjn 

so  long  ago  as  1820,  as  to  the  primary 
Society  Itself.  Tire  Attomey-Gener.  jtto'g 
who,  I believe,  had  the  distinction  o£  holing 
office  longer  than  any  otter  person  ever  “ ■ 
pressed  his  opinion  in  these  terms . W vhiit 

object,  and  the  very  principle  of  the  cbartei  y ^ 
the  Society  is  incorporated  being  to  educate  ^ 
dim  of  the  Roman  Catholic  natives  of 
as  web  as  others  in  the  principles  of  tie  B JJJL 
religion,  and  that  being  the  purpose  estates 

have  toon  empowered  to  purchase  md  take  ^ 

and  property,  I oennot  venture  to  say  that  the  ^ 
lishment  of  any  school  under  the  S°™V 
that  primary  object  of  education  0n  £bo 

would  not  be  an  rnfrmgemmtd : the 
contrary,  it  appears  to  me  that  unaer 
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charter  the  education  in  the  principles  of  the  Protes- 
tant religion  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  system 
of  education  to  be  adopted  in  the  schools  of  the 
Society,  though  in  all  other  respects  subject  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  Society." 
Now,  applying  that  opinion  to  the  case  of  a private 
founder  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  question  will 
arise  for  determination  : “ Was  his  primary  object  in 
givin"  the  benefaction  the  education  in  secular-  subjects 
of  instruction  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood where  ho  established  his  school,  the  teaching  of 
the  Protestant  religion  according  to  the  Established 
Church  being  only  an  incident  of  that  education ; or, 
was  his  primary  object  the  promotion  of  the  Protestant 
religion  of  the  Established  Church,  and  its  extension 
to  those  persons  who  should  attend  the  school  1 " 
This  is  a question  which  we  cannot  decide  without 
reference  to  the  instrument  of  foundation  in  each  case, 
but  speaking  distinctly  for  myself,  and  I have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  I am  speaking  in  any  way  that 
would  be  dissented  from  by  my  colleagues — not  only 
for  this  denomination,  but  for  all  religious  denomin- 
ations which  have  educational  establishments  in  the 
country,  we  shall  deem  it  our  duty  to  have  regard  to 
the  founders’  intention  wherever  manifested,  by  secur- 
ing that  his  benefaction  shall  be,  so  long  as  applicable 
to  that  purpose,  applied  in  any  scheme  to  be  settled, 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  objects  within  liis  intention. 
Of  course,  as  I have  said,"  we  will  consider  that  ques- 
tion in  each  case  upon  the  facts,  but  we  have  said 
already  on  eveiy  occasion  of  stating  our  view  of  our 
ditties,  and  I must  repeat  again  that  it  is  not  the 
result  of  holding  that  an  endowment  is  within  this 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  hold  that  it  is  therefore  to  be 
extended  to  objects  which  otherwise  would  not  be 
entitled  to  its  benefits.  This  statute  gives  to  us 
powers  larger,  I believe,  than  those  possessed  by  any 
of  the  similar  Commissions  which  have  sat  in  other 
portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  still  judicial 
powers ; and  the  key  to  their  exercise  is  to  be  found 
in  the  rules  of  law  and  equity  which  govern  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the 
settlement  of  schemes  for  charitable  obj  ects.  W e have 
higher  powers  than  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  many 
most  important  respects.  We  have  the  powers  of  the 
Crown  in  addition ; we  aro  enabled  to  incorporate 
charitable  bodies,  and  the  charters  we  confer  have,  when 
duly  sanctioned,  all  the  force  of  Acts  of  Parliament. 
But  the  principles  are  the  same ; and  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  those  who  '.omo  forward  with  draft  schemes 
for  the  future  management  of  private  endowments  to 
hear  in  mind  that  they  are  to  ascertain  the  spirit  of 
the  founders’  intentions.  To  those  intentions  it  is 
our  duty  to  have  regard  and  to  give  statutory 
•effect  to  them  in  the  schemes  which  we  may  settle. 
Of  course  it  will  be  understood  these  observations 
apply  to  foundations  of  a private  character,  because, 
as  l have  already  said,  very  different  conditions  and 
obligations  apply  to  endowments  originally  derived 
from  the  whole  community,  from  the  benefits  of 
which  some  portion  of  the  community  was  at  the 
"time  excluded  by  the  existence  of  denominational 
laws,  but  which  disabilities  have  been  removed. 

Now,  as  regards  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society,  the 
case  appears  even  clearer  than  that  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society.  The  school  was  established  primarily 
•as  an  eleemosynary  foundation  for  the  relief  of 
•orphan  children  of  decayed  seamen  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
As  an  incident  to  that  relief,  the  children  attending 
the  school  were  to  be  instructed  in  religion,  and  the 
religious  instruction  which  they  were  to  receive  was 
to  be  that  of  the  Established  Church.  But  it  was 
iot  necessary  that  they  should  be,  or  become,  members 
•of  the  Established  Church.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
■clear  proof  that  even  at  present  the  school  has  in  it 
members  of  other  denominations,  admitted  and  willing 
"to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  school,  subject  to  the 
■condition  of  attending  to  the  religious  instruction 
given  in  it.  We  do  not  decide  the  “ ex-officio  ” point. 
It  arises  only  as  regards  the  members  of  Parliament 


and  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  respect  of  whom  there  is  a Dec.  17, 1888, 
provision  to  be  considered  in  the  Municipal  Corpora-  — 
tions  Act,  but  we  go  entirely  on  the  objects  of  the 
benefit.  The  history  of  the  school  is  this : Two 
schools  were  established,  one  for  the  children  of 
soldiers,  the  other  for  the  children  of  sailors.  The 
school  for  the  soldiers’  children  was  five  or  six  years 
senior  to  the  other  ; but  the  charters  are  similar. 

Both  institutions  received  private  benefactions,  and 
the  more  fortunate  soldiers  succeeded  in  keeping 
considerable  Parliamentary  assistance,  which  though 
given  for  a time  was  long  since  withdrawn  from  the 
Marine  School,  which  now  appears  to  have  nothing 
but  private  property.  We,  therefore,  have  a school 
originally  established,  and  for  some  time  aided 
from  public  funds,  for  the  relief  of  a large  body  of 
persons  irrespective  of  religious  denomination,  though 
including  religious  education  as  a portion  of  the  bene- 
fit that  was  to  be  given,  but  now  reduced  to  a school 
endowed  by  private  benefactors,  and  managed  upon 
denominational  principles.  The  school  is  a boarding 
school  by  its  charter.  We  are  all  of  us  satisfied  that 
unless  compelled  by  exceptional  conditions  we  will 
not  endeavour  in  the  case  of  any  boarding  school  to 
construct  one  of  those  neutral  institutions  sometimes 
described  as  “ godless  institutions.”  It  will  be  onr 
desire  to  secure  religious  education  as  an  essential 
portion  of  the  education  to  he  given  in  every  boarding 
school.  It  the  case  of  day  schools  it  may  he  provided 
otherwise,  but  in  the  case  of  boarding  schools  we 
regard  religious  instruction  as  an  essential  portion  of  the 
instruction  to  be  given,  notin  any  grudging,  restricted, 
or  half-hearted  manner,  but  in  a manner  and  under 
conditions  satisfactory  to  those  who  are  to  receive  it. 

We  must  deal  with  the  question  how  to  give  effect 
to  such  a policy  in  this  case;  and  we  now  point  out 
for  the  guidance  of  those  preparing  the  draft  scheme, 
that  we  will  consider  whether  this  is  now  a pri- 
vate institution,  has  nothing  but  private  endow- 
ments, and  has  been  endowed  by  Protestant 
benefactors  with  the  intention  that  it  shall  be 
managed  as  a Protestant  institution.  If  it  has,  justice 
and  our  duty  both  will  demand  that  it  shall  continue 
to  be  a Protestant  boarding  school  for  the  children  of 
decayed  Protestant  sailors  to  be  instructed  in  the 
religion  to  which  they  belong.  If  in  that  case  those 
of  other  denominations  have  not  got  similar  advantages, 
it  will  be  open  to  their  friends  to  subscribe  money  of 
their  own  for  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions, 
or  to  point  out  to  the  Government  of  the  day  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  children  of  decayed  sailors 
should  not  be  provided  for  by  the  State  as  well  as  the 
children  of  decayed  soldiers.  If  it  should  turn  out  on 
the  other  hand  that  the  donors  intended  their  bene- 
factions to  be  applicable  to  the  children  of  all  de- 
nominations, we  must  endeavour  to  make  it  so 
applicable,  but  if  it  is  proved  that  the  funds  were 
given  to  this  institution,  knowing  its  denominational 
character,  and  with  the  intention  that  that  character 
should  be  preserved,  and  if  the  funds  came  from  donors 
of  the  same  denomination  it  would  not  (as  the  Recorder 
very  strongly  put  it  to  ns  the  other  day)  appear  to  be 
our  duty  to  take  money  that  was  given  by  a person 
of  ofre  denomination  for  the  benefit  and  religious 
instruction  of  children  of  his  own  denomination,  and  to 
give  it  away  to  those  who  were  not  within  the  intention 
of  the  founder.  But,  as  I have  said,  that  is  a question 
which  we  will  have  to  decide  on  the  evidence  when 
brought  before  ns. 

The  last  is  the  case  of  Pleasants’  Asylum.  I am  not 
prepared  to  say  as  regards  Pleasants’  Asylum  that  I 
differ  from  my  colleagues ; but  if  I could  get  my  col- 
leagues to  agree  with  me,  1 rather  think  the  decision 
would  be  the  other  way.  It  is  with  great  regret,  in 
the  interest  of  the  charity,  that  I am  obliged  to  say 
that  we  hold  Pleasants’  Asylum  exempted  from  the 
statute.  The  will  of  the  founder  is  a very  remarkable 
document.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  its  extraor- 
dinary provisions ; but  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the 
testator  was  a man  of  the  most  determined  Pvotes- 
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tantism,  lie  never  described  the  objects  of  his  bounty 
merely  as  “Protestants,”  but  as  either  “real  Pro- 
testants,” “ sound  Protestants,”  “of  sound  Protestant 
stock,”  and  the  like,  and  in  one  case  he  instances  as 
not  being  a “ sound  Protestant  ” — a person  -who  goes 
to  Church  but  practically  does  nothing  else  in  the  way 
of  religion.  He  has  directed  that  his  property  should 
go  to  establish  an  orphanage  for  poor  girls  in  his  house 
in  Camden-street,  Dublin,  under  very  peculiar  minute 
and  inconvenient  restrictions  for  the  management  of 
the  school,  he  has  appointed  as  a portion  of  his  will 
that  the  government  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  three 
trustees  to  be  paid  for  attending  once  a week  (52 
attendances  in  the  year  for  each  of  the  trustees)  these 
three  trustees  are  to  be  three  curates  of  the  Established 
Church  whose  position  in  regard  to  their  income  is  such 
that  the  addition  of  £52  a year,  or  £1  a visit,  will 
be  an  appreciable  advantage  to  themselves.  Therefore, 
the  governing  body  was  to  be  strictly  and  officially 
belonging  to  one  denomination  of  Protestants ; there 
are  other  provisions  from  which  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  on  reading  the  whole  will  that 
by  “ Protestants  ” the  testator  meant  Churchmen, 
and  intended  that  his  endowment  should  be  restricted 
to  children  of  that  particular  denomination,  which  at 
that  time  was  the  only  legally  recognized  denomina- 
tion of  Protestants.  We  ought  not  to  strain  our 
jurisdiction,  or  open  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  usurping 
jurisdiction;  and,  therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  declare 
that  this  Act  does  not  apply  to  Pleasants’  Asylum, 
unless  with  the  consent  of  the  governing  body.  Now, 
I would  beg  the  governing  body  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  the  endowment,  having  regard  to  our  ruling 
that  this  is  a denominational  institution,  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  this  Act,  except  by  consent. 
If  the  consent  be  given  to  bring  the  institution  within 
the  benefits  and  operation  of  the  Act,  we  are  bound 
to  exercise  the  jurisdiction  under  that  limitation  which 
has  necessitated  the  consent ; and,  therefore,  it  must 
continue  to  be,  as  at  present,  an  exclusively  Church 
school.  That  is  the  necessary  logical  and  just  result 
of  our  judgment.  I have  now  to  point  out  to  the 
trustees  what  they  are  losing  if  they  do  not  come  in 
to  have  a scheme  settled.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
exposing  themselves  and  their  charity  at  any  moment 
to  the  inconvenience  of  being  brought  into  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  accused  of  not  administering  the  trusts 
of  the  will  in  accordance  with  the  founder’s  intentions. 
Two  commissions  have  reported  on  the  institution. 
Both  have  reported  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  good 
work  it  is  doing ; but  both  have  equally  reported  that 
the  extent  of  that  work  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
amount  of  money  devoted  to  it,  nor  such  as  the  testator 
intended.  The  sum  of  £30,000  is  a large  amount  of 
money  to  be  utilised  for  the  education,  no  matter  how 
well,  of  the  small  number  of  fifteen  childrenin  that  place. 
The  trustees  are  also  obliged  to  carry  on  the  school 
under  a number  of  quaint  and  inconvenient  restrictions 
arising  from  the  peculiar  directions  contained  in  the 
will.  I ask  them  to  consider  when  they  can  now 
without  expense,  with  Parliamentary  sanction,  ob- 
tain a permanent  settlement,  whether  they  will  not 
be  acting  wisely  in  preparing  a scheme  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  endowment  in  a manner  commensurate 
with  the  large  funds  at  their  disposal ; but,  at  the 
same  time,  in  accordance  with  the  founder’s  inten- 
tions. I may  add  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
he  intended  a considerable  share  of  the  endowment  to 
be  applicable  to  the  benefit  of  the  three  poor  clergymen 
and  the  two  ladies  whom  he  intended  to  take  offices 
m the  place.  I am  aware  that  on  an  occasion  when 
one  of  the  curates  became  an  incumbent,  nevertheless 
he  did  not  see  that  he  should  cease  to  be  a trustee. 
The  matter  was  brought  before  the  late  Master  of  the 
BoDs, Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  and  he  judiciallypronounced 
that  the  three  curates  and  the  two  widows  were  ob- 
jects of  the  charity,  whom  the  testator  intended  to 
benefit.  Whether  or  not  the  school  would  be  the 
better  of  associating  other  persons  with  the  three 
trustees,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  consider  now,  but 


I conclude  by  saying  to  the  trustees  that  it  is  within 
their  power  now  to  review  their  position  and  prepare- 
a scheme,  with  our  assistance,  for  the  management  of 
the  charity  in  the  future,  without  prejudicing  their 
own  interests.  In  the  three  cases,  the  commissioners 
have,  therefore,  ruled  that  to  the  Incorporated  Society 
and  to  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society,  the  Act  does 
apply,  but  to  the  Pleasants’  Asylum  the  Act  does  not 
apply. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — I agree  with  Lord  Justice 
EitzGibbon  in  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has  arrived 
in  the  case  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society,  that  these 
endowments  are  subject  to  our  jurisdiction ; and  also  in 
the  case  of  Pleasant’s  Asylum,  that  it  is  not  subject 
thereto.  He  has  expressed  so  fully  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  has  come  to  that  conclusion,  and  in  which  I 
agree,  that  it  is  necessary  I should  add  but  little  to- 
what  he  has  said.  But  I wish  to  state  shortly  the 
manner  in  which  the  case  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
presents  itself  to  me.  On  turning  to  the  charter  of 
the  society,  the  object  of  the  endowment,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  founded  are  expressed  very 
shortly  at  page  10.  Its  object  was — 

To  teach  the  children  of  the  Popish  and  other  poor  natives 
of  our  said  kingdom  the  English  tongue,  and  to  teach  them 
to  read,  especially  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  good  and 
pious  books  ; and  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the- 
Protestant  religion, _ established  in  our  said  kingdom,  and 
to  teach  them  to  write,  and  to  instruct  them  in  arithmetic 
and  such  other  parts  of  learning  as  to  the  said  Society  shall 
seem  meet,  and  to  bring  them  up  in  virtue  and  industry 
and  to  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  husbandry  and  house- 
wifery, or  in  trades  or  manufactures,  or  in  such  like  manual, 
occupations  as  the  said  Society  shall  think  proper.” 

That  charter  has  only  been  altered  in  one  respect, 
namely,  that  of  enabling  the  society  to  hold  a 
iarger  amount  of  property  than  originally  intended; 
but  except  in  that  respect,  the  charter  was  not  altered 
by  any  subsequent  charter,  or  by  Act  of  Parliament,, 
and  it  is  still  the  governing  charter  of  the  society. 
Now,  I think  on  reading  it,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  schools  intended  to  be  founded  pursuant  to  it 
were  to  be  Protestant  English  schools,  and  that  the 
teaching  was  to  be  purely  Protestant  in  character 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  then  Established 
Church.  But  while  they  were  to  be  Protestant  schools 
of  that  character,  it  is  equally  clear  the  persons 
intended  to  be  benefited  were  to  be  mainly  Homan 
Catholic  children,  or  children  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents,  and  the  benefit  proposed  to  be  conferred  was 
the  imparting  of  English  and  other  education,  and  also, 
what  was  probably  the  mainspring  which  influenced 
the  founders  of  that  institution,  the  bringing  over  to 
the  Protestant  faith  of  those  Roman  Catholic  children 
who  should  be  admitted  to  the  schools.  The  question 
then  is,  can  we  say  in  the  words  of  the  Act,  that  an 
endowment  of  that  character  is  an  endowment 
“ applicable  and  provided  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  of  any  particular  religious  denomination,”  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  contended  before  us,  namely 
that  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  exclusively 
provided  were  Protestants  of  the  late  Established 
Church  i Well,  the  fact  that  Roman  Catholic  children 
were  intended  to  be  brought  over  to  the  Protestant 
faith,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  render  it  less  an  endow- 
ment that  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  other  poor  children  of  the  kingdom,  and 
of  the  future  Roman  Catholic  and  other  poor  children 
of  the  kingdom.  If  the  persons  who  drafted  and  pre- 
pared the  Act  under  which  we  are  acting,  and  the- 
Parliament  who  had  passed  it,  had  intended  that  this 
endowment  was  not  to  be  within  our  scope,  I think 
they  would  have  used  different  words.  The  words  of  the 
Act  do  not  appear  to  me  to  apply,  so  as  to  exempt  from 
our  jurisdiction  such  an  institution  as  the  Incorporated 
Society  which  was  intended  to  be  established  forprosely* 
tising  purposes,  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  over 
to  another  persuasion  persons  of  a different  religious 
persuasion.  I think  the  founders,  if  asked,  would 
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have  said  they  intended  it  not  for  the  benefit 
f0f  the  Protestant  children  of  Ireland,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  poor  children 
-of  Ireland.  I,  therefore,  agree  with  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon  in  holding  that  the  exception  does  not 
•apply  so  as  to  exempt  this  endowment  from  our  juris- 
■diction.  I do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  pronounce 
.any  opinion  as  to  the  other  matter  argued  before  us — 
namely,  whether  the  holders  of  certain  offices,  who 
■were  by  the  charter  of  the  society  constituted  ex-officio 
members  of  the  governing  body,  are  still  such  members 
in  case  they  are  not  members  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  That  is  a question  depending  upon 
the  effect  of  the  Emancipation  Act.  I do  not  think 
it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  case  to  decide  it, 
and  if  it  does  appear  to  be  necessary  in  a subsequent 
case  to  decide  it,  I would  wish  to  have  a further 
opportunity  of  considering  it.  Of  course  it  is  to  be 
•understood  that  it  is  only  the  question  of  exemption 
that  is  before  us,  and  not  the  question  of  any 
particular  scheme.  Ab  regards  that  question,  I 
reserve  to  myself  full  liberty  of  judgment ; and  I do 
not  think  we  should  point  out  what  the  nature  of  the 
scheme  ought  to  be  further  than  to  say  this,  that  if 
any  persons  suppose  that  when  once  we  are  of  opinion 
that  a particular  endowment  is  within  our  jurisdiction, 
that  thereupon  it  is  open  to  us  in  our  own  unfettered 
and  free  discretion  to  deal  with  it  as  we  think  best 
for  the  general  purposes  of  education,  such  supposition 
is  a mistake.  There  are  certain  duties  of  a very 
■stringent  character  imposed  on  us  by  the  Act,  and  one 
of  those  duties  from  which  we  cannot  depart,  and 
■which  the  Act  of  Parliament  requires  us  to 
observe,  is  to  have  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the 
founder's  intentions.  And  without  fettering  any 
judgment  I may  form  as  to  any  particular  scheme,  I 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  that  provision  was 
intended  to  provide  (amongst  others)  for  a case  of  this 
kind,  that  where  we  are  dealing  with  a foundation  of 
a purely  private  character,  even  when  such  private 
endowment  has  been  handed  over  to  a body  of  a 
public  character  to  administer,  and  where  we  are 
satisfied  that  it  was  intended  by  the  founder  to  be 
applicable  for  purposes  of  a particular  denominational 
character,  we  are  bound  to  have  regard  to  such  intention. 
As  regards  the  Marine  School,  I am  of  opinion  that  it 
also  is  subject  to  our  jurisdiction.  As  regards  Pleasants’ 
Asylum,  I entertain  no  doubt  that  not  only  was  the 
teaching  to  be  there  given  to  be  of  a denominational 
•character — namely,  thatof  the  then  Establish  ed  Church, 
but  I think  that  the  intention  of  the  testator  was  that 
the  children  to  be  selected  as  objects  of  the  charity 
should  be  children  of  the  Established  Ohurch,  pre- 
ference being  given  to  the  children  of  certain  parishes. 
On  that  ground  I think  that  this  endowment  was  pro- 
vided exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the 
then  Established  Church,  and  consequently  is  exempt 
from  our  jurisdiction. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I concur  in  the  judgment  which 
has  been  given  by  the  Lords  Justices ; and  I will 
briefly  state  my  reasons  for  the  conclusions  at  which 
I have  arrived.  At  the  outset,  I should  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  only  question  which  has 
been  before  us,  and  which  has  been  considered  by  the 
Oommissioners,  is  the  question,  whether  or  no  these 
•endowments  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission. In  considering  that  question,  we  had  simply 
to  take  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  it  is,  not  as  we 
might  wish  it  to  be,  or  as  we  might  have  made  it 
•ourselves.  These  endowments  certainly  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  Commission,  unless  they  fall  under 
one  or  other  of  the  exceptions  made  under  section  7 ; 
mid  it  has  been  contended  they  fall  under  the  excep- 
on  of  sub-section  6 of  section  7.  This  Bub-section 
provides  that  the  Act  shall  not  apply  “ to  any  endow- 
ment applicable  and  provided  exclusively  for  the 

neht  of  persons  of  any  particular  religious  denom- 
on,  and  which  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
pm'sons  of  that  denomination.”  Therefore,  in  order 
mi  endowment  shall  be  exempted  from  our  juris- 


diction, it  is  necessary  that  it  must  fulfil  these  two 
conditions — it  must  be  (1)  provided  and  applicable 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of  one  religious 
denomination,  and  it  must  be  (2)  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  persons  of  that  denomination.  Now,  when 
I look  at  the  charter  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  I 
find  that  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  the  charter 
was  made,  are  described  as  “the  children  of  the 
Popish,  and  other  poor  natives  of  our  said  kingdom." 
The  persons  described  as  “ the  children  of  the  Popish,” 
were  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  “other  poor  natives,” 
would  include  the  children  of  other  religious  denom- 
inations existing  in  Ireland  at  the  time  : and  there- 
fore it  appears  to  me  clear  that  the  object  of  this 
charter  was  to  provide  education  for  poor  children  of 
different  religious  denominations.  This  being  so,  it 
cannot  be  maintained,  that  the  endowments  established 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  are 
applicable  and  provided  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
pereons  of  any  one  particular  religion.  As  regards 
the  second  condition,  the  matter  would  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  equally  clear.  When  we  look  at  the  list 
of  Governors,  we  find  upon  it  members  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  at  least  one  distinguished  repre- 
sentative of  another  Protestant  denomination.  There- 
fore, as  a matter  of  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the 
endowment  is  not  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
members  of  one  particular  religious  denomination. 
But  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
Emancipation  Act,  under  which  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  become  ex  officio  Governors  of 
this  Society,  there  are  certain  limitations,  and  a doubt 
has  been  raised  whether  these  limitations  may  not 
exclude  them  from  holding  this  office.  That  question 
has  not  been  argued  at  any  length  before  us,  nor  has 
it  been  fully  considered  by  the  Commission.  For  the 
present,  however,  it  seems  to  us  unnecessary  to  arrive 
at  any  decision  about  it ; because  whatever  opinion 
may  be  held  on  this  point,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
endowments  founded  under  the  Charter  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society,  fail  in  the  first  condition  specified. 
They  are  not  provided  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  of  one  particular  religious  denomination ; and 
therefore,  they  do  not  come  within  the  exception 
described  in  sub-section  6 of  section  7 of  the  Act. 
With  regard  to  the  Marine  Society,  the  same  question 
arises.  The  object  of  the  charter  is  mentioned  ex- 
pressly to  be  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  “ decayed 
seamen  ” ; and  no  limitation  whatever  is  made  as  to 
the  religious  denomination  to  which  the  children  should 
belong.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  attach  any  limita- 
tion to  it,  and  therefore,  we  cannot  find  that  it  is 
applicable  and  provided  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children  of  any  particular  religious  denomination. 
Having  said  so  much  on  the  question  of  exemption,  per- 
haps it  may  be  expected  that  I should  say  one  or  two  words 
on  the  points  introduced  by  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. 
The  judgment  which  is  given  to-day  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  any  scheme  which  may  hereafter  be  pre- 
pared or  approved  of  by  the  Commission,  and  I should 
not  like  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  to  bind  myself 
to  any  statement  of  a particular  character  in  reference 
to  such  a scheme.  But,  I may  say,  speaking  generally, 
that  I concur  in  the  view  put  forward  by  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon.  There  is  a very  important  distinction 
to  be  made  between  endowments  of  a public  origin 
and  endowments  of  a private  origin.  With  regard  to 
endowments  of  public  origin,  from  which  any  par- 
ticular class  of  the  community  was  at  one  time  exclu- 
ded, on  account  of  religious  disabilities  set  up  by  the 
State,  it  is  clear  that  when  these  disabilities  have 
been  removed,  the  members  of  that  class  should  enter 
into  their  full  share  of  such  endowments.  But  private 
endowments  stand  on  a different  footing.  When  pri- 
vate individuals,  out  of  their  own  private  means, 
establish  endowments  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
particular  religious  denomination,  and  expressly  pro- 
vide that  these  endowments  are  to  be  exclusively 
applied  to  the  members  of -that  religious  denomination, 
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it  appears  to  me  to  be  a principle  of  public  policy,  and, 

I may  say,  a principle  in  which  the  interests  of  all 
religions  denominations  are  equally  involved,  that  the 
intentions  of  the  founder  should  be  held  sacred. 
Hence,  in  any  scheme  drawn  up  or  approved  of  by 
this  Commission,  for  the  administration  of  endowments 
of  a strictly  private  character,  I hold,  with  Lord 
'Justice  FitzGibbon,  that  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
intentions  with  which  the  foundation  was  originally 
'made.  There  remains  only  the  question  of  Pleasants’ 
Asylum,  and  that  seems  to  me  a doubtful  and  difficult 
question  to  decide.  The  founder  of  this  endowment 
expressly  conveyed  in  his  will 'that  he  intended  it  ex- 
clusively for  Protestants.  Now,  the  term  “Protestant” 
includes,  in  its  ordinary  signification,  persons  of 
every  Protestant  denomination.  It  has  been  argued, 
however,  that  though  this  is  the  ordinary  and  historical 
meaning  of  the  word  “Protestant,”  it  is  sometimes 
used  in  a more  limited  sense.  In  the  North  of  Ireland, 
it  is  said,  the  population  is  usually  divided,  according 
to  religion,  into  three  classes— Protestant,  Presby- 
terian, and  Catholic;  and,  therefore,  it  would  seem 
that  the  word  “Protestant,”  is  there  restricted  to 
Episcopalian  Protestants.  I do  not  think  that  this 
use  of  the  word  is  common  in  Dublin.  But  a re- 
markable instance  was  mentioned  of  a hospital  in 
Dublin,  where  the  titles  over  the  patients’  beds  are 
“Protestant,”  “Presbyterian,”  and  “Catholic;”  which 
shows  that  the  northern  usage  is  adopted,  at  least  in 
this  hospital.  On  the  whole  I am  inclined,  to.  say, 
that  the  meaning  of  the  word,  considered  in  itself, 
must  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  In  order  to  interpret 
its  meaning,  therefore,  in  the  case  before  us,  we  must 
■ consider  the  context  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  used.  In  the  first  place,  the  founder  was 
himself  a member  of  the  Episcopalian  Church,  and  he 
appointed,  for  the  execution  of  the  trust,  three  trustees, 
who  were  clergymen  of  that  denomination.  Again, 
he  provides  that  the  endowment  is  to  be  applied  for 
the  benefit  of  those  only  who  are  “of  sound  Protestant 
stock  by  father  and  mother;  ” and  it  appears  to  me 
that  when  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  speaks 
of  “ sound  Protestant  stock,”  he  intends  to  speak  of 
those  who  belong  to  the  same  denomination  as  himself. 
But  further,  he  adds — “Bride’s  parish  to  have  the 
preference ; Peter’s,  the  next ; and  afterwards,  from 
any  other,  on  the  producing  an  authentic  certificate 
(subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governors)  from  the 
minister,  curates,  and  churchwardens  of  it.”  It  is 
clear  from  these  provisions,  that  he  wished  the  endow- 
ment to  be  administered  in  reference  to  an  organiza- 
tion intimately  associated  with  the  constitution  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  not  found 
in  other  Protestant  communions ; and  from  this, 
I think,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  intended  to  limit  the  benefits 
of  the  foundation  to  members  of  that  church.  I agree 
then  in  the  judgment  that  has  been  given,  that  in  the 
case  of  Pleasants’  Asylum,  the  endowment  comes 
within  the  exception  of  sub-section  6,  section  7,  of  the 
Act ; and,  therefore,  that  it  is  exempt  from  the  juris- 
diction of  this  Commission,  unless  the  governing  body 
wish,  of  their  own  free  will,  to  bring  it  under  our 
operations. 

Dr.  Traill. — If  the  question  involved  in  this  case 
had  been  merely  one  of  law  I should  have  contented 
myself  with  giving  a silent  assent  to  the  judgment 
given  by  the  Lords  Justices ; but  as  the  assistant 
Commissioners  sit  here  in  a sort  of  representative 
capacity,  and  as  the  question  is  one  as  much  of  fact  as 
of  law,  it  is  perhaps  reasonable  that  they  should  state 
in  as  short  and  concise  language  as  they  can  the 
general  grounds  of  their  assent  or  dissent  to  the 
judgment  pronounced  by  the  Judicial  Commissioners. 
On  any  abstract  point  of  law  we  ought  to  be  guided 
entirely  by  the  opinion  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners ; 
but  on  a question  of  this  kind,  a mixed  question  of 
law  and  of  fact,  we  are  at  liberty  to  exercise  our 
oommon  sense  and  judgment.  Under  that  point  of 
view,  the  only  distinction  I would  like  to  make  is  this : 


that  while  I entirely  concur  that  it  is  absolutely  im. 
possible  for  this  Commission  to  take  any  other  view 
with  regard  to  the  first  part  of  sub  sec.  6,  that  persons 
of  all  religious  denominations  were  intended  to  be 
benefited  by  the  Incorporated  Society,  yet  L cannot  take 
the  same  view  with  respect  to  the  other  condition  of  ex- 
emption, as  to  whether  the  governing  body  are,  or  are 
not,  all  members  of  one  religious  denomination,  and  I 
think  it  willhavo  an  important  bearing  afterwards  when 
we  come  to  consider  any  scheme  brought  forward  by 
the  society'.  It  has  been  stated  that,  as  a matter  of  i 
fact,  some  existing  members  of  the  governing  body  j 
are  persons  not  of  the  original  denomination  intended  : 
Applying,  not  any  systematic  rules  of  legal  interprets-  i 
tion,  but  broad  common  sense  to  the  construction  of  : 
the  Act  of  Parliament  affecting  this  matter,  it  strikes 
me  that  as  the  original  corporation  was  essentially  of 
a Protestant  character,  and  as  those  members  in 
question  were  placed  upon  the  Board  of  Governors 
qua  Protestants  as  well  as  qua  ex-officio  members  of 
certain  professions,  they  must  be  considered  to  be 
“ Protestant  Trustees.”  Under  the  Emancipation  Act, 
and  also  under  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act, 
without  going  into  the  strict  interpretation  to  be  laid 
down  by  lawyers  afterwards,  it  would  appear  generally 
to  me  that  those  ex-officio  persons  were  deprived  of  the 
right  of  sitting  upon  this  Board.  It  strikes  me  chat 
the  object  of  the  enabling  clause  in  the  Emancipation 
Act,  is  shown  in  the  marginal  note,  that  it  is  “not  to 
extend  to  offices  dec.,  in  the  Established  Church,  or 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  Universities,  Colleges  or  Schools." 
Taking  that  broad  view  of  these  Acts,  I think  that 
those  ex-officio  gentlemen  of  a different  religious  per- 
suasion never  should  have  sat  on  the  Board  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  at  all.  However,  the  first  part 
of  sub  sec.  6 leaves  this  society  within  our  jurisdiction. 

I have  referred  chiefly  to  the  last  part,  because  when 
it  comes  to  drawing  up  schemes  it  will  be  a matter  of 
some  importance  that  a judicial  decision  shall  be  given 
on  the  question  whether  from  the  new  governing  body 
those  persons  should  not  be  absolutely  and  explicitly 
excluded.  I shall  now  only  refer  to  Pleasants’  Asylum, 
so  far  as  to  reiterate  what  has  been  said  by  Lord  J ustice- 
EitzGibbon — namely,  that  it  is  a very  important  thing 
for  the  governors,  should  they  draw  up  a scheme  for 
that  asylum,  to  remember  that  as  far  as  this  Commis- 
sion is  concerned  they  have  a guarantee  that  the 
decision  being  given  in  favour  of  the  exemption  of  the 
endowment,  that  decision  will  apply  to  any  scheme 
they  could  bring  in — that  is  to  say,  the  exclusively 
Protestant  Church  nature  of  the  endowment  will  be 
preserved.  If  they  come  in  voluntarily  they  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  that  the  endowment  will  be 
tampered  with,  but  the  object  will  be  to  see  that  the 
original  intentions  of  the  founder  shall  he  earned  out 

Professor  Doughkrtt. — I have  only  to  say  that! 
concur  generally  with  the  decision  announced  by 
Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon. 

Mr.  Eenry  T.  Dim.— In  addition  to  the  observations 
of  the  Lords  Justices,  I would  ask  for  an  expression 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  convenient  tha 
a list  of  the  particular  endowments  should  be  hrougM 
forward  with  the  scheme  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 

Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon.— I think  so.  You  have 
got  an  immense  number  of  endowments,  some  small 
and  some  large,  scattered  over  all  Ireland.-  We  cfnn0 
give  you  definite  instructions  as  to  what  you  sho 
propose ; hut  bear  in  mind  that  we  will  regard  i ouv 
duty  to  take  the  scheme  you  bring  in  as  the  subjec 
of  our  consideration,  hut  we  cannot  undertake 
accept  it,  but  take  care  to  draw  it  up  in  a s aP° 
comolete  in  itself.  . ' • . 

Mr.  Dim— Will  we  have  an  opportunity  of  arg^o 
any  question  that  may  arise  upon  the  scheme  e 


its  confirmation  1 „ . 

Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon.— Oertaanly.  Allschem 
whether  prepared  by  ourselves  or  by  governing 
are  in  the  first  instance  only  draft  schemes;  &u  y 
draft  should  he  what  ours  will  ultimately  be,  a 
plete  scheme ; because  you  cannot  alter  your  own 
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afterwards.  Yon  must  stand  or  fall  by  it.  Ye 
must  take  it  as  a subject  of  consideration,  and  before 
•we  consider  our  own.  Drafts  might  be  brought  in,  that 
we  would  not  approve  of  at  all.  There  must  be  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  whole  thing  in  public. 
We  are  to  receive  objections  in  writing — in  other 


words  we  shall  go  through,  and  I hope  with  equal  Deo.  n,  isss. 
speed,  all  the  operations  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  Cages"^T 
in  the  settlement  of  a scheme,  and  we  shall  be  able  Jndgment. 
to  give  it  when  it  is  settled,  Parliamentary  effect, 
and  in  some  respects  to  do  things  the  Court  of 
Chancery  cannot  do. 


RALPH  MACKLIN’S  SCHOOLS 

The  claim  for  exemption  was  withdrawn. 


Ralph  Mack- 
lin’3  Schools. 


LOVE’S  CHARITY. 

The  claim  for  exemption  was  withdrawn. 


Love’s  Charity. 


NEARY  MAHON  TRUST  FOR  ST. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  is  a trust  to  pay 
£,20  per  annum  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  for  the 
Cathedral  school,  is  it  not  ? 

Very  Rev.  John  West , d.d.,  Dean  of  St.  Pat/rick’s. 
— Yes,  under  the  will  of  Neary  Mahon. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — There  is  a sum  of  £20  a 
year ; is  that  the  whole  endowment  ? 

The  Bean  of  St.  Patrick’s. — That  is  my  part. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  are  other  bequests, 
making  altogether  £260  per  annum  payable  to  various 
charities.  Who  are  the  trustees,  who  pay  the  money  ? 

The  Bean  of  St.  Patrick's. — The  money  is  paid  by 
the  agent  of  the  estate  to  me. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Do  you  get  the  £20  a 
year  regularly  ? 


PATRICK’S  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Bean  of  St.  Patrick's. — I do. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Any  scheme  that  we 
could  settle  would  not  be  limited  to  your  £20,  but 
should  affect  the  whole  trust.  The  only  trust  affecting 
you  is  one  to  pay  you  £20  a year  to  do  what  you  like 
with  for  this  purpose.  It  is  not  necessary  to  settle 
a scheme  for  you  alone;  therefore  we  exempt  you. 
I hope  you  get  the  money  regularly. 

The  Bean  of  St.  Patricks. — Oh  yea 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— We  could  help  you  to 
get  it  if  you  do  not.  As  regards  the  rest  of  the  fund, 
there  are  other  schools  that  may  not  be  exempt.  We 
decide  that  the  Act  does  not  apply,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  £20  payable  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s. 


Neary  Mahon 
Trust 


NEARY  MAHON  TRUST  FOR  THE  SANTRY  SCHOOL. 


Mr.  Henry  Alexander. — This  is  a school  under  the 
management  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  get  £20  for  the 
Santry  School? 

Mr.  Henry  Alexander. — Yes. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Your  £20  may  not 
be  exempt  from  the  Act  although  the  Dean’s  was. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — Was  this  always  conducted 
as  a Church  School  ? 

Mr.  Alexander. — Yes. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — Was  this  £20  given  to  this 
school  while  it  was  a Church  school? 

Mr.  Alexander. — Yes 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  are  the  governors 
of  the  school? 


The  Santry 
School. 

Mr.  Alexander. — There  are  no  governors. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Who  are  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Alexander. — Mr.  Kingsley,  the  curate. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  is  the  school 
held? 

Mr.  Alexander. — Behind  the  Church. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Is  it  on  the  Church 
premises  ? Is  it  connected  with  the  Church  building  ? 

Mr.  Alexander. — Yes. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  £20  seems  to  be 
regularly  paid  to  you — you  do  not  want  our  help  to 
get  it  paid  more  regularly? 

Mr.  Alexander. — No. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— We  may  declare  the 
portion  that  regards  the  Santry  school  also  exempt. 


FINGLAS  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Pilcher. — We  have  served  notice  that 
we  claim  exemption  for  the  Finglas  Parochial  School, 
which  was  founded  in  1762.  The  vestry  book  shows 
that  on  June  4th,  1762,  at  a general  meeting  of  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Finglas,  held 
in  the  vestry  room  of  said  parish,  in  order  to  establish 
a charity  school  in  the  said  parish,  the  following 
resolutions  were  entered  into  : — 

“ Resolved — That  the  school  to  be  established  in  this 
parish  be  under1  the  inspection  and  government  of  the  vicar, 
his  curate  assistant,  the  churchwardens  and  the  gentlemen 
who  have  served  the  office  of  churchwarden,  provided 
they  are  Protestants,  and  such  other  governors  whom  they 
shall  elect.  That  six  governors,  of  whom  the  vicar  and  his 
curate  always  to  be  one,  be  a quorum  to  transact  any 
business  relating  to  the  school  or  the  election  of  a governor. 
That  a meeting  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  every 
quarter,  in  the  vestry  room  of  the  said  parish,  of  which 
notice  be  given  the  Sunday  preceding,  immediately  before 
the  sermon,  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  school  and  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  boys.  That  all  sums  of  money 
arising  from  legacies,  subscriptions,  and  charity  sermons,  be 
paid  into  the  hands  of  a treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  into 


that  office,  for  the  use  of  the  school,  such  treasurer  to  defe  \ 
all  expenses  of  said  school,  and  lay  his  account  before  the 
governors  at  the  quarterly  meeting.  That  six  boys,  the 
children  of  Protestants,  be  elected  into  the  said  school,  the 
number  to  be  increased  at  the  discretion  of  the  governors 
when  the  funds  wifi  permit.  That  if  no  boy  applies  for 
admission  whose  parents  are  both  Protestants,  then  such 
boy  to  be  elected  who  has  been  educated  by  either  Ins  father 
or  mother,  and  brought  up  as  a Protestant.  That  each  boy 
be  allowed  one  coat,  waistcoat  and  pair  of  breeches,  one  cap, 
two  shirts,  four  pair  of  stockings,  and  two  ptur  of  shoes 
yearly  That  they  be  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  psalmody,  by  the  parish  clerk,  if  be  be  the  licensed 
English  schoolmaster,  for  which  the  said  master  is  to  be 
paid  the  sum  of  one  pound  for  each  boy  yearly.  That  the 
hoys  do  constantly  attend  divine  service  whenever  it  is  per- 
fonned  in  the  parish  church.  That  when  the  parents  of  any 
boy  are  incapable  of  giving  him  due  support,  the  governors 
on  due  consideration  may  allow  such  parents  what  may 
seem  necessarv  for  the  support  of  such.  That  when  any 
hoy  is  duly  qualified  for  a trade  he  he  apprenticed  to  n 
Protestant  tradesman  of  whose  business  the  boy  shall  incline 
to,  with  a fee  of  three  pounds.  'That  a charity  sermon  be 
preached  yearly  in  the  parish  church  of  Finglas.  of  which 
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due  notice  to  be  given  in  the  public  papers,  for  the  support 
of  the  school,  on  which  day  the  boys  arc  to  be  newly  clothed. 
That  all  due  encouragement  be  given  to  well-behaved  boys 
who  shall  answer  the  end  of  the  charity,  either  by  furnishing 
them  with  tools  for  their  respective  trades  or  the  gratuity 
which  the  governors  shall  think  proper.” 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— What  have  you  got  in 
the  way  of  property  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Pilcher. — We  have  an  endowment  of  £74 
a year,  which  came  in  this  way  : — Jn  the  yeax  1770,  a 
gentleman  named  Edwards  left  £100  for  the  school, 
eight  years  after  it  was  founded.  This  money  was 
borrowed  by  the  parish  in  1791.  The  parish 
being  then,  as  now,  a poor  parish,  they  borrowed  tliis 
money  to  repair  the  church  at  six  per  cent.,  charging 
this  £100  on  lands  which  they  then  had.  It  was  to 
be  continued  in  their  hands  until  they  thought  proper 
to  pay  it  oil.  Time  went  on  and  they  continued  pay- 
ing this  six  per  cent.  The  lands  were  then  let  at  £10, 
and  subsequently  from  the  improvement  of  property 
about  Dublin,  at  £36. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Was  the  whole  £86 
paid  over  to  the  school  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Pilcher. — It  was.  At  the  time  of  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church,  the  Commissioners 
thought  that  this  property  came  within  the  scope  of 
their  commission,  and  accordingly  the  tenants  in 
possession  were  noticed,  and  obliged  to  pay  the  rents 
into  court.  The  school  had  in  consequence  to  be 
closed.  When  I became  incumbent,  1 saw  a notice  in 
the  papers  that  the  land  was  to  be  sold.  I inquired, 
and  found  that  they  were  the  economy  lands.  I 
brought  the  matter  before  Judge  Lawson,  he  heard  it 
by  counsel,  and  decided  that  these  lands  were  impressed 
with  a certain  trust  which  has  since  produced  this  £74 
per  annum,  and  he  vested  that  sum  in  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  as 
heretofore. 

Dr.  Traill. — Was  the  land  sold  to  the  tenants  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Pilcher. — No,  it  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Eifie. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  land  was  sold,  but 
you  did  get  £74  per  annum  for  your  £100. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pilcher. — No  j a rule  was  made  by  Judge 
Lawson. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Had  the  lands  been  sold 
before  you  heard  of  the  matter  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Pilcher. — No ; I attended  with  Mr.  Nunn, 
and  protested  against  the  sale  going  on  at  all.  Mr. 
Godley  said  he  sold  the  lands  subject  to  the  claim 
made  by  the  Yicar.  Of  course  the  value  was  more  or 
less  depreciated  in  consequence.  Though  it  could  be 
sold  for  a good  sum,  it  did  not  bring  as  much  as  other- 
wise. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  happened  then? 

Rev.  Mr.  Pilcher. — After  it  was  sold  and  everything 
done,  my  application  was  pending  before  Judge  Law- 
son,  and  he  wrote  a letter  saying  he  would  hear 
our  objection.  He  appointed  a day  to  hear  it  in  court, 
Mr.  Twigg  argued  the  claim  before  him,  and  a couple 
of  months  afterwards  he  sent  us  his  decision. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.. — In  point  of  fact  you 
acquiesced  in  the  sale  and  took,  the  money  instead  of 
the  land  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Pilcher. — W e did,  in  order  to  divide  the 
p roceeds. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  was  a very  good 
way  of  doing  it.  Is  that  the  only  endowment  you 
have? 

Rev.  Mr.  Pilcher. — -That  is  the  only  endowment. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the  site  of  the 
school? 


Rev.  Mr.  Pilcher. — It  is  on  the  church  land  and 
vested  in  the  Church  Body. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  is  the  money? 

Rev.  Mr.  Pilcher. — It  is  vested  in  the  keeping  of 
the  Charitable  Commission.  Here  is  Judge  Lawson's 
order  on  the  matter 

•‘Whereas  the  Vicar  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish 
of  Finglas,  as  trustees  of  the  parish  estate  of  Fitigliis 
lodged  an  objection  in  this  matter  alleging  that  certain  lands 
p?.rt  of  the  parish  estate  of  Finglas  hereinafter  mentioned, 
which  had  been  sold  by  the  Commissioners  of  Church 
Temporalities  in  Ireland  were  clothed  with  a charitable  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  said  parish,  and  whereas  the  said  objection 
came  on  to  be  heard  before  the  Bight  Honorable  Mr. 
Justice  Lawson  upon  the  tenth  day  of  January,  1879,  in 
presence  of  counsel  and  solicitor  for  the  said  trustees, 
whereupon,  and  on  reading  the  entiles  in  the  parish  book 
and  other  documents  relied  on  in  support  of  said  objection, 
and  it  appearing  to  the  Court  that  the  said  estate  was  partly 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  benefice  of  Finglas,  and 
partly  to  the  charitable  uses  as  alleged  in  the  said  objection, 
it  is  hereby  ordered  and  declared  by  the  court,  that  the 
holding  formerly  leased  to  John  Bayley  was  impressed  with 
a trust  to  the  extent  hereinafter  mentioned  for  the  support 
of  a school  in  the  said  parish,  and  that  the  holding  formerly 
leased  to  William  Harty,  was  impressed  with  a trnst  for 
the  benefit  of  tbe  poor  of  said  parish  to  the  extent  hereiu- 
after  mentioned,  and  the  court  doth  hereby  ascertain  and  de- 
cline that  the  sum  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds  represents  the  value  of  the  interest  in  Uayley's 
holding  now  applicable  for  said  charitable  purpose  of 
supporting  a school,  and  that  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds 
represents  the  value  of  the  interest  in  Harty’s  holding  now 
applicable  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish,  it 
appearing  to  the  court  that  the  said  sum  of  money  ought  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  in  Ireland  with  interest  thereon  to  this  dale, 
it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Commissioners  of  Church 
Temporalities  in  Ireland  do  forthwith  pay  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland 
the  said  sum  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  pounds  two  shillings  and  six  pence  (less  income  tax 
amounting  to  nino  pounds  one  shilling  and  five  pence)  with 
interest  thereon  to  this  date,  making  in  all  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  pounds  one 
shilling  and  two  pence  sterling,  to  be  held  by  them  in  trust 
for  the  support  of  the  school  in  said  parish  of  Finglas  to  be 
conducted  as  heretofore  under  the  control  of  the  Vicar 
and  Churchwardens  of  the  said  parish.” 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  that  a resolution 
in  your  book  states  very  clearly  that  the  children  were 
to  be  Protestants  of  your  own  denomination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pilcher. — Yes ; there  were  never  any 
other. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  declare  it 
exempt,  it  seems  a simple  matter.  As  we  mentioned 
in  Pleasants’  case  if  you  want  to  lodge  a scheme  yon 
will  have  to  consider  it.  Yours  is  a case  to  which  we 
declare  the  Act  does  not  apply,  except  with  your  own 
consent : therefore,  you  and  the  gentlemen  managing 
the  school  had  better  consult  and  consider  what  you 
should  do. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pilcher. — Is  it  competent  for  us  to  have 
the  fund  transferred? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  competent  for  yon 
to  bring  in  a scheme  to  that  effect.  We  can  tell  yon, 
as  we  mentioned  already  in  some  other  cases,  where 
a body  that  is  clearly  exempt  comes  in  and  asks 
ns  to  settle  a scheme,  we  would  be  very  slow  to 
settle  a scheme  of  which  the  consenting  trustees 
did  not  approve.  You  get  three  per  cent,  on  your 
money  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Pilcher. — Yes.  , 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  you  capitalize  the 
interest?  .. 

Rev.  Mr.  Pilcher. — Oh,  yes,  we  have  it  all 
mentioned  in  the  order. 


St.  Michan’a 

Parochial 

Schools. 


ST.  MICHAN’S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 


Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — No  person  having  ap- 
peared to  support  the  claim  for  exemption  it  will  be 
struck  out.  It  will  be  open  to  the  governors  to  lodgo 


a scheme,  or  if  the  Commission  should  take  up  the 
case,  they  may  then  rely  on  any  ground  of  exempts 
they  may  have. 
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'COOLOCK  HAHOCBTAL  SCHOOL: 


-Tphfe  R©v.  J-.  <?.  & Sheilds,  Incumbent  of  Coolock;— 
This  school  was  endowed  by  Sir  Arthur  Guinness,  by 
wiilj  dated  1855.  The  amount,  £300,  has  been  invested 
in  New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock. 

Lord  Justice  NaiSH.— What  is.  the  nature  of  this 
school  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheilds. — It  is  a parochial  school. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  it  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board  of  Education  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheilds.— No. 

Lord  Justice  Naish.— It  is  for  poor  school  children? 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheilds. — Yes. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  is  it  governed? 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheilds — By  trustees  named. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  not  this  a school  that 
there  was  a proposal  to  amalgamate  with  an  endow- 
ment at  Raheny  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheilds. — I do  not  think  any  proposal  ever 
came  from  us. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the  nature  of 
the  building  you  have  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheilds. — We  have  a school  building. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  do  not  happen  to 
have  the  lease  with  you  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheilds — No. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  it  open  to  children  of 
all  religious  denominations  ? 

Rev.  Mi1.  Sheilds. — Practically  it  is,  but  none  but 
Protestants  come  there. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — When  had  you  last  a child 
that  was  not  a Protestant  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheilds — I do  not  think  there  ever  has  been 
one. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — How  long  are  you  Incum- 
bent? 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheilds. — Two  years. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  this  school  connected  with 
the  Ivildare-street  Institution  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheilds. — No.  It  used  to  be  under  the 
Incumbent.  It  is  now  under  the  inspection  of  the 
Diocesan  Inspector.  It  is  simply  a parochial  school 
kept  by  members  of  the  Ohurch  of  Ireland. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  claim  to  be  exempt? 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheilds. — Yes,  under  the  sixth  section. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  to  deal  only 
with  exemptions  from  the  Act  at  present.  It  would 
not  be  possible  for  us  to  hold  this  school  exempt. 
The  endowment  is  not  applicable  and  provided  exclu- 
sively for  the  benefit  of  persons  of  any  particular 
religious  denomination  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheilds. — -It  is  a parochial  school. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yes,  but  it  is  no  breach 


bf  yotrr  trait  to  UpfJy'Ml!?  rioSS,  to  (Sts  edticktidh  hi  ggf 
all  children  who  .may  choose  to  come  in  . "and  accept 
the  instruction.  Therefore  we  must  rule  that  the  case 
is  not  exempt  from  thb  A'ct,  add  tbit  the ‘Act  does 
apply  to  it.  At  the  same  time  we  may  state  to  you 
that  your  chief  trustee  being  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  and  the  entire  of  the  money  being  applied  by 
you  and  your  predecessors  for  the  children  of  your 
congregation,  we  would  not  prepare  a scheme  unless 
you  wanted  one.  But  w.e  must  at  present  decide,  as 
we  have  done  in  similar  cases,  ‘that  it  is  an  endow- 
ment to  which  the  Act  applies. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheilds. — We  are  riot  compelled  to  submit 
any  scheme  ?—  •• 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— No,  but  on  the  other 
hand  if  it  was  a case  that  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  take 
up  you  would  lose  the  opportunity  of  lodging  a scheme 
of  your  own  if  you  had  not  already  done  so.  Where 
is  the  money  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheilds. — I n Govebnuient  stock. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Who  holds  it  ? ■ 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheilds. — The  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Cool  ock  for  the  time  being.  • ••• 

Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — it  is  open  to  you  to  come 
in  to  incorporate  the  incumbent  and  two  or  three 
members  of  your  congregation  to  be  trustees  of  your 
school,  of  the  lease  as  well  as  the  inoney,to  apply  it  for 
the  school.  The  £300  left  by  the  same  will  for  the 
poor  of  the  parish  we  have  nothing  to  do  with.  The 
one  scheme  can,  if  you  so  desire,  incorporate  the  same 
trustees  for  both  purposes. 

The  provision  in  the  Act  is : — 

“ Where  any  part  of  an  endowment  is  an  educational 
endowment  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  part  of  it  is 
applicableor  applied  to  other  charitable  purposes,  the  scheme 
shall  be  in  conformity  with  the  following  provisions  (except 
so  far  as  the  governing  body  of  such  endowment  assent  to 
the  scheme  departing  therefrom)  thatisto  say,  the  proportion 
of  the  endowment  or  annual  income  for  the  time  being 
derived  therefrom  which  is  applicable  to  such  other  charitable 
uses  shall  not  be  diverted  by  the  scheme  from  such  uses,'" 

and  we  are  to  fix  the  proportion,  which  here  would  be 
half  and  half.  If  you  like  to  have  an  arrangement 
made  by  which  trustees  can  be  incorporated  and  have 
vacant  places  filled  from  time  to  time,  it  is  open  to 
you  to  do  it.  You  could  make  a trust-settlement  that 
would  enable  you  to  receive  subscriptions  and  invest 
your  money  on  a permanent  basis,  without  the  risk 
and  expense  attending  continual  re-appointments  of 
trustees. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned  to  Friday,  8tli 
January,  1886. 
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FRIDAY,  JANUARY  8th,  1886. 

At  the  Office,  No.  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present- — The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  Naish, 
Judicial  Commissioners ; Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  M.D.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougheety 
M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  was  in  attendance. 


ERASMUS  SMITH’S  SCHOOLS. 

The  Attorney-General  (instructed  by  Mr.  John  sequently  and  before  the  16th  January,  the  Governors 
Maunsell)  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Governors  of  withdrew  their  notice  claiming  exemption  from  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  and  after  consultation  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
case  was  adjourned  to  the  16th  January.  Sub- 


THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES,  CORK  AND  GALWAY. 


The  Attorney-General,  M.P.,  and  the  Solicitor-General, 
m.p..  and  with  them  Mr.  G.  V.  Hartt  (instructed  by 
Mr.'  William  Lame  Joynt,  Crown  and  Treasury 
Solicitor),  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  sub- 
mitted that  the  Queen's  Colleges  are  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland) 
Act,  1885,  on  the  ground  that  the  buildings  in  which 
the  education  of  the  colleges  is  carried  on,  are 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Works  in  trust  for  Her 
Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors ; secondly,  that  the 
money  endowment  is  a sum  of  £21,000  per  annum 
charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  by  the  8 & 9 Vic., 
c.  65,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  an  actual  one 
granted  for  all  time,  but  a possible  endowment  of 
£21,000  granted  each  successive  year ; and  thirdly, 
that  the  remaining  money  endowment  in  so  far  as  it 
it  comes  from  any  public  source  is  an  endowment 
voted  each  year  by  Parliament,  forming  portion  of  the 
estimates,  and  devoted  to  this  particular  purpose  by 
the  annual  Appropriation  Act.  Counsel  proceeded  to 
argue  that  having  regard  to  the  sources  from  which 
the  endowments  come,  and  to  the  sections  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament  under  which  they  are  established,  it 
is  perfectly  impossible  to  say  that  the  Educational 
Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  apply  to  them.  Counsel 
referred  to  section  1 of  the  Educational  Endowments 
(Ireland)  Act,  as  defining  “ Educational  Endowment,” 
and  “ Governing  Body.”  Counsel  also  referred  to  the 
Act  under  which  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  established, 
the  8 & 9 Vic.,  c.  66,  sections  1,  2,  3, 4,  and  10,  and  to 
the  Charters  of  the  Colleges. 

Mr.  Roche,  q.c. — I appear  on  behalf  of  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  are  no  private  endowments  what- 
ever connected  with  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  The  pro- 
posed endowment  by  Mr.  Crawford  is  still  inchoate ; 
it  has  not  been  transferred  to  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 
Mr.  Crawford  has  built  an  observatory  there,  over 
which  he  retains  as  much  control  as  a man  has  over  his 
own  house,  and  he  intends  to  transfer  it ‘to  the  Queen’s 
College,  but  he  has  not  yet  done  so.  In  reference  to 
the  incorporation  and  the  license  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
to  hold  property,  that  is  presumably  in  consequence  of 
the  provisions  of  the  17  th  and  18th  sections  of  the 
Act  under  which  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  founded. 
Halls  for  students  may  be  endowed  by  private  benefac- 
tions and  loans  may  be  raised  for  building  j but  still 
“ no  such  hall  shall  be  recognised  by  any  of  the  said 
Colleges  unless  the  instrument  of  foundation  shall 
provide  that  such  rules,  and  also  the  appointment  from 
time  to  time  of  the  principal  or  other  person  holding 
chief  authority  in  such  hall,  shall  be  of  no  force  until 
allowed  by  the  person  or  persons  appointed  os  aforesaid 
by  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  to  execute 
the  office  of  visitor  of  the  said  college.”  Nothing  vests 
in  the  college  until  the  approval  has  been  ascertained 


of  the  visitors  appointed  under  the  Act  of  Parliament 
I cannot  add  anything  to  what  the  Attorney-General 
has  said,  except  that  this  endowment  can  hardly  be 
called  “property  dedicated  to  charitable  uses,  and 
which  has  been  applied  or  is  applicable,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  whether  by  the  declared  intention  of  the 
founder  or  the  consent  of  the  Governing  Body,  or  by 
custom  or  otherwise  to  educational  purposes.” 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  language  of  the 
statute  has  been  referred  to  by  the  Attorney-General, 
and  wo  have  very  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
matter.  The  moneys  that  are  annually  voted  upon 
the  estimates  by  Parliament  do  not  become  allocated 
in  any  way  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
applied  until  Parliament  wills  it  and  expresses  its 
desire  by  the  Appropriation  Act,  and  such  moneys, 
therefore,  do  not  constitute  property  at  all  until 
appropriated  by  the  legislature,  and  could  not,  as  it 
would  appear  to  us,  come  within  the  description  of 
“ property  dedicated  to  charitable  uses,  and  which  has 
been  applied  or  is  applicable,  in  whole  or  in  part 
....  to  educational  purposes ; ” for  the  very  Act 
by  which  the  property  becomes  for  the  first  time  avail- 
able for  any  purpose,  appropriates  it  absolutely  to  the 
purpose  for  which  Parliament  gives  it.  Therefore,  as 
regards  the  annual  votes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  do  not  constitute  property  which  it  would  be 
possible  to  deal  with  under  the  Act.  The  next 
portion  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges’  property  is  the 
£21,000  a year  appropriated  under  the  original 
statute  of  1845.  Now,  the  position  of  that  fund  is 
very  peculiar.  There  is  a power  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  by  warrant  under 
their  hands,  to  charge  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  after  providing  for  all  preceding 
charges,  but  having  preference  over  all  future  charges, 
and  to  direct  to  be  issued  and  paid  thereout  “ such 
sums  of  money  as  shall  be  needed  for  defraying  the 
several  stipends  which  shall  be  by  Her  Majesty 
appointed  to  be  paid  to  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  and  to  such  Professors  in  the  several 
faculties  of  arts,  law,  and  physic,  as  shall  be  from 
time  to  time  established  by  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs 
and  successors,  and  to  the  bursar,  registrar,  librarian, 
and  other  office  bearers  and  servants  in  each  of  the 
said  colleges,  and  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  such 
prizes  and  exhibitions  as  shall  be  by  Her  Majesty, 
her  heirs  and  successors,  awarded  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  reward  of  students  in  each  of  the  said 
colleges,  not  exceeding,  in  any  one  year,  the  sum  of 
£7,000  for  every  such  college,  or  the  sum  of  £21,000 
in  the  whole.”  That  fund  is,  therefore,  one  which 
depends  for  its  existence  upon  the  power  that  is 
vested  in  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  make  the 
charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  its  appli- 
cation is  afterwards  regulated  by  Her  Majesty  by 
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. charter,  more  especially  chapter  xvii.  of  the  charter 
'of  18G3,  -which  allocates  the  endowment,  and,  after 
- creating  a number  of  salaries,  provides  that,  “ if  any 
part  ofthe  aforesaid  charge  of  £7,000  on  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  remain  unexpended  in  any  year,  it  shall  be 
competent  for  the  Council  to  apply  the  sum  so  unex- 
pended in  the  institution  and  augmentation  of  college 
scholarships  and  other  prizes ; or,  provided  the  assent 
. of  the  Lieutenant-General  and  General-Governor  of 
Ireland  shall  have  been  previously  obtained,  in  such 
other  ways  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Act  of  Pai’liament  as  shall  to  them  seem  most  condu- 
, cive  to  the  advancement  of  learning  and  knowledge, 
and  to  the  promotion  of  those  objects  for  which  the 
college  has  been  founded.”  Now,  the  machinery 
creating  this  fund  is  not  one  which  appears  to  us 
possible  to  put  in  motion  or  to  regulate  through  the 
action  of  the  statute  creating  this  Commission.  This 
is  not  property  dedicated  to  charitable  uses,  nor  is 
it  property  applicable  to  educational  purposes,  until 
the  power  is  first  exercised  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  under  their  hands,  so  to  appropriate  it; 
and,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Attorney-General,  it 
would  be  a very  anomalous  thing  that  machinery, 
dependent  entirely  for  its  action  upon,  first,  the 
action  of  this  Commission,  and  then,  subsequently, 
the  action  upon  that  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council,  should  be  applied  to  such  a provision  as  this, 
which  is  directly  in  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Treasury,  and  through 
them  is  brought  in  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
Therefore,  as  regards  that  fund  as  well  as  the  Parlia- 
mentary votes,  it  would  appear  to  us  that  the  machinery 
of  this  Act  of  Parliament,  whatever  its  actual  terms 
may  be,  is  so  plainly  inapplicable  to  the  fund,  that 
we  must  hold  that  it  is  exempt.  There  remains  a 
third  class  of  property  which  is  in  a different 
position.  The  buildings  were  provided  by  money 
obtained  from  Parliament,  and,  as  the  sites  were 
occupied,  they  became  vested  in  the  Board  of  Works, 
upon  trust  for  the  Queen.  If  they  had  remained  so 
1 do  not  think  there  can  be  any  doubt  that  on 
principle  that  a statute  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the 
Crown  without  express  words,  these  buildings  would 
be  outside  the  statute.  But,  by  the  charter  of  1863, 
the  property  was  handed  over  to  the  present  Governing 
Body : — “ And  we  do  hereby  further  will,  declare,  and 
direct  that  the  lands,  buildings,  goods,  chattels,  and 
property  of  the  college,  -created  by  our  said  Letters 
Patent,  in  the  ninth  year  of  our  reign,  shall  be  and 
become  the  property  of  the  college,  created  by  this  our 
charter;”  and  the  President  and  Professors  of  the 
college,  and  their  successors,  are  incorporated  by  the 
name  and  style  of  the  President  and  Professors  of 
Queen’s  College,  who  are  given  perpetual  succes- 
sion, and  a common  seal,  and  in  whom  and  their 
successors  are  vested  by  this  charter  the  buildings  for 
the  time,  and  from  time  to  time,  occupied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colleges.  Therefore  it  would  occur  to 
us  they  are  a body  plainly  coming  within  the  words 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  in  so  far  as  their  relation  to 
the  buildings  within  which  the  colleges  are  situated 
is  concerned ; and  I would  point  out,  as  showing  the 
extent  to  which  the  Act  is  intended  to  be  applicable, 
the  provisions  of  the  last  clause  of  the  27th  section : — 
“A  scheme  when  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council  shall  have  full  operation  and  effect  from  the  date 
of  such  Order  in  Council  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had 
been  enacted  in  this  Act,  and  thereupon  every  Act  of 
Parliament,  Letters  Patent,  statute,  deed,  instrument,  trust, 
or  direction  relating  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  scheme,  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  provisions  thereof,  shall  be 
repealed  and  abrogated.1’ 

On  the  face  of  this  Act  powers  are  contemplated  which 
■will  override  Acts  of  Parliament  and  letters  patent, 
-and  will  substantially  enable  us,  through  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  Council,  to  establish  regulations  for  the 
management  of  endowments  which  will  have  all  the 
authority  of  statutes,  and  which  may  be  created  to  a 
very  great  extent  through  prerogatives,  in  fact  similar 


to  those  possessed  by  the  Crown;  and  while  we  ought 
to  be  very  slow  to  usurp  jurisdiction  not  given  to  us, 
we  ought  to  be  equally  slow  not  to  rule  out  of  our 
jurisdiction  property  within  it,  more  especially  when 
we  may  have  to  deal  with  other  cases  in  which  it  might 
be  more  desirable  to  apply  our  powers  than  the  one 
before  us.  Therefore,  I for  one  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  buildings  of  these  colleges  are  not  within 
the  powers  of  this  Commission.  I would  like  before 
passing  on  to  make  it  very  clear  what  I mean.  The 
contention  relied  upon  here  is  by  no  means  similar  to 
those  we  have  been  dealing  with  in  other  cases— that 
the  property  in  question  is  not  subject  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Act  without  the  consent  of  the  governing 
body.  The  contention  here  is  that  the  President  and 
Council  are  not  the  governing  body  at  all,  and  could 
give  no  valid  consent  to  our  dealing  with  the  property 
of  the  colleges.  This  I can  not  admit,  but  there 
remains  the  practical  question — the  £21,000  not  being 
property  within  the  terms  of  the  statute,  and  the 
buildings  being  property  that  is,  what  is  the  course  that 
we  are  to  take  f This  Commission  will  be  administered 
with  a view  to  what  is  practicable  as  well  as  what  is 
legal.*  There  is  no  compulsory  power  on  us  to  settle 
schemes  ; and  the  settlement  of  a scheme  for  the  bare 
buildings  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  would  be  perfectly 
useless,  and  it  would  be  worse  than  useless — it  would 
be  mischievous  if  settled  in  opposition  to  those  who 
had  the  providing  of  the  money.  Our  ruling,  therefore, 
will  be  that  so  far  as  regards  the  money  applicable  to 
the  Qneen’s  Colleges  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  our  opinion  that 
property  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our  Commission ; 
so  far  as  the  governing  authority  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  is  vested  in  Her  Majesty,  such  governing 
authority  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  Commission ; 
and  we  make  no  further  declaration  on  the  subject. 
It  may  possibly  turn  out,  on  further  investigation  of 
the  matter,  that  the  academic  body  may  desire  to  have 
a scheme  settled,  as  to  some  of  their  property,  there 
are,  for  example,  some  endowments  for  prizes,  as  to 
which  a scheme  vesting  them,  clearing  up  questions  of 
title  or  otherwise  regulating  them  might  become 
desirable.  Therefore,  we  ought  not  to  throw  away 
our  power  when  we  possess  it ; but  we  shall  declare  as 
regards  such  other  property,  if  any,  as  is  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  College  that  no  further  proceedings 
shall  be  taken  by  the  Commission  until  further  order. 
We  have  no  intention  whatsoever,  and  never  had  any 
intention,  of  initiating  proceedings  with  regard  to  the 
endowments  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  We  know  very 
well  that  there  are  many  questions  connected  with 
them  which  if  we  attempted  to  settle  in  invitum  we 
might  be  unable  to  settle.  Whatever  we  might  do 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  all,  and  some  might 
endeavour  to  upset  anything  we  attempted  to  do.  We 
never  had  any  intention  of  initiating  the  proceeding, 
and  we  have  no  intention  now  of  meddling  with  the 
matter.  The  views  we  have  expressed  will  satisfy  the 
Attorney-General  and  leave  it  open,  in  case  those  who 
have  the  administration  of  the  Colleges  bring  it  before 
us,  to  deal  with  such  matters  as  I have  indicated. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — I also  am  of  opinion  that 
we  have  no  jurisdiction  to  settle  any  scheme 
for  dealing  with  the  Parliamentary  endowments 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  As  regards  the  £21,000  a 
year  provided  for  the  colleges  by  the  Act  of  1845,  it 
is  not  an  absolute  endowment  of  £21,000  ; it  is  sucli 
sum  annually  not  exceeding  £21,01)0  as  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury  may  appoint.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Treasury  are  the  officers  of  the  Crown, 
and  in  appropriating  that  sum  the  Crown  acts  through 
its  responsible  ministers  who  are  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  Parliament.  The  annual  vote  is  also  subject 
to  the  control  of  Parliament,  and  is  so  much  money 
as  Parliament  thinks  fit  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Crown  for  the  purposes  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  the  entire  endowment  is  money 
coming  from  the  Crown,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Crown ; and  the  legal  principle  that  the  Crown  is  not 


Jan.  8,  1888. 

The  Queen’s 
Colleges,  Cork 
and  Galway. 
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Jau.  s.  1886.  bound  unless  expressly  named,  plainly  demonstrates 
" — , that  this  Act  does  not  apply  to  thoso  endowments 
CoUeg^Tcork  in. any  sense  whatever,  and  that  we  have  no  more 
mnl  Galway,  power  to  deal  with  them  than  we  would  have  to  deal 
with  endowments  in  England.  Irrespective  of  the 
legal  principle,  that  there  is  au  endowment  subject  to 
the  annual  control  of  Parliament,  liable  to  be  discussed 
in  Parliament  every  year,  every  penny  of  which 
may  be  withdrawn,  a great  portion  of  which  caraiot 
be  applied  except  under  an  annual  vote,  is  sufficient 
to  satisfy  me  and  the  other  Commissioners  that  we 
have  no  power  by  any  scheme  that  we  would  settle, 
and  that  would  be  approved  of  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  Council,  to  control  Parliament,  or  to  exercise  any 
control  which  it  now  possesses  over  every  penny  of 


these  endowments.  I am,  therefore,  satisfied  that  we 
cannot  settle  these  endowments,  and  that  they  must 
be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  Parliament,  and  not  by  us, 
That  being  so,  I quite  agree  with  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon  in  considering  that  as  regards  the  build- 
ings in  which  the  work  of  the  colleges  is  carried  on, 
we  would  not  be  justified — although  wo  have  juris- 
diction  to  frame  a scheme  dealing  with  them — in  the 
exercise  of  our  discretion  in  any  manner  interfering 
with  them. 

Dr.  Traill. — This  is  a legal  question  entirely,  and 
therefore  not  one  for  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  I 
will  take  the  law  fi'om  the  Judicial  Commissioners  as 
far  as  I am  concerned. 
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ST.  PETER'S  PAROCHIAL  BOARDING  AND 

Mr.  Coltlmrst  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Meade,  Colics, 
and  Co.)  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Governing  Body 
of  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Schools,  and  claimed  exemption 
under  sub-section  5,  and  sub-section  G of  tlic  7 th 
section,  on  the  ground  that  the  endowment  consists 
of  voluntary  subscriptions  or  accumulations,  or  invest- 
ments thereof,  and  is  an  endowment  applicable  and 
provided  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of  any 
particular  religious  denomination,  and  which  is  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  persons  of  that  denomination. 
In  1884  the  entire  income  of  the  schools  was  £496. 
Of  that  sum  £182  15s.  lOd.  was  derived  from  endow- 
ments ; the  rest  consisting  of  voluntary  subscriptions 
and  payments  by  boarders,  and  one  or  two  small 
bequests.  Tire  endowments  are  as  follows; — Four 
houses  in  Bishop-street,  numbered  1,  2,  3,  and  4, 
and  producing  altogether  £72  a year ; one  house  in 
Cross  Kevin-street,  producing  £20  a year  ; a house  at 
number  49,  Camden-street,  producing  £30  a year; 
from  houses  in  Anna-place,  Camden-row,  producing 
£14  a year;  rent  from  the  Governors  of  Mercer’s 
Hospital  £24  a year;  in  all  £160.  The  next  item  is 
a bequest  of  Mr.  Patrick  Carey  in  1838,  tho  amount 
of  which  is  £13  10s.  annually;  then  there  is  a grant 
by  Lord  Redesdale  in  1807,  amounting  to  ,£S  3s.  8 d., 
and  a supplemental  bequest  of  £1  2s.  1(H.  annually. 
As  regards  Patrick  Carey’s  bequest  I bold  hero  pro- 
bate of  the  will  of  Patrick  Carey,  dated  1838,  in  which 
testator  says  “ after  payment  of  the  said  bequest  and 
annuity  to  my  wife,  and  also  from  and  immediately 
after  my  decease  in  trust  to  pay,  apply,  and  dispose  of 
all  my  said  real  and  personal  property  equally  for  the 
support  and  maintenance  of  one  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  professing  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  one  other  school  for  the  education  of  children  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  both  said  schools 
now  established  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter’s,  in  the 
city  of  Dublin.”  Under  this  will  a sum  of  £900  is 
now  invested  in  original  stock  in  the  names  of  Arch- 
deacon Scott  and  others ; the  interest  of  one  moiety 
of  it  is  paid  to  St.  Peter’s  Parochial  Schools,  and  the 
interest  of  the  other  moiety  is  paid  to  one  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools.  The  Redesdale  grant  is 
mentioned  in  the  minutes  of  the  Governing  Body 
dated  28th  February,  1807  ; “Present — the  Rev.  the 
Archdeacon  in  the  chan-,  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  Rev.  Dr. 
Lyster,  Rev.  Mr.  Quail,  Sir  John  White,  William 
Maturin,  esq.,  C.  Farran,  esq.,  Arthur  Keane,  esq., 
Benjamin  Kearney,  esq.,  Thomas  "Wildridge,  esq. 
The  Archdeacon  of  Dublin  having  this  day  laid  before 
the  Governors  of  the  schools  a proposal  from  Lord 
Redesdale  to  apply  the  interest  of  a sum  of  money 
due  to  him  for  fees  as  Treasurer  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Charity,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  a number  of, poor 
children  as  day  scholars  in  the  charity  schools  of  St. 
Peter’s,  under  the  appointment  of  the  minister  for  the 
time  being,  resolved,  that  the  Governors  of  the  school 
accept  with  pleasure  the  proposal  of  Lord  Redesdale, 
and  request  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  to  communicate 
thesametohislordship  with  their  respectful  acknowledg- 
ments." An  account  given  Of  the  Southwell  bequest, 
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I find  by  an  entry  in  1870  : — “ Part  of  the  joint 
bequest  of  Messrs.  Gascoin  and  Southwell,  originally  at 
5 per  cent.,  now  at  3 per  cent,  interest,  to  be  aunuallv 
divided  amongst  the  day  scholars  of  the  following 
parishes.  The  amount  is  exti-emely  small,  the  interest 
of  £1,250  at  3 per  cent.,  and  it  was  divided  amongst 
the  schools  of  twelve  parishes,  one  of  which  is  st 
Peter’s,  and  it  yields  us  now  only  £1  2s.  10d.  annually. 
Tho  four  houses  in  Bishop-street  were  devised  by  Mr. 
Daniel,  and  the  site  at  Camden-street  was  got  from 
Mr.  John  Hatch  in  1813.  In  1831  there  was  a be- 
quest of  £1,000  by  C.  Boyd,  which  was  expended  on 
building  the  girds’  and  infant  schools  ns  they  now 
exist.  In  1873  the  perpetual  interest  in  the  ground 
of  the  schools  of  the  parish  was  purchased  by  the 
governors  for  £543,  winch  was  raised  by  special 
subscriptions  and  stock  sold  out.  T have  here  the  deed 
conveying  tho  perpetual  interest  in  tho  schools  to  the 
trustees,  namely,  the  Archdeacon,  the  Rector,  and 
two  Churchwardens. 

Counsel  then  referred  to  the  rules  for  managing  the 
schools,  and  also  to  the  admission  form  to  the  boarding 
school ; on  the  back  of  it  are  the  “ Rules  as  to  the 
admission  of  children  into  St.  Peter’s  Schools.”  The 
rules  are  as  follow ; — 

To  the  Boarding  School  “children  are  eligible  for  ad- 
mission— 1st,  if  their  parents  have  since  their  marriage 
been  permanently  resilient  in  St.  Peter’s. parish;  2nd,  il 
their  parents  have  both  been  members  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland ; 3rd,  if  they  have  no 
Roman  Catholic  relative  legally  entitled  to  claini  them: 
4th,  if  tho  father  be  dead,  or  if  while  still  living  he  be 
incapacitated  by  incurable  disease  from  earning  a livelihood 

in  the  latter  case  a certificate  from  a Registered  Medical 

Practitioner  is  required ; 5th,  if  their  parents  have  been 
above  the  class  of  servants ; 6th,  if  their  age  exceed  eight 
and  be  under  twelve  vears ; 7th,  if  they  be  recommended 
according  to  the.  prescribed  forms  by  one  or  more  respectab'e 
persons — subscribers — who  will  bear  testimony  to  th“ 
truth  of  tho  statements  contained  in  the  memorial,  and 
enter  into  the  agreement  therein  set  forth.  Note. — A 
memorial  read  at  one  monthly  meeting  cannot  be  acted  on 
until  the  next  monthly  meeting.  The  above  rules  do  not 
apply  to  pay-boardors.  Children  of  respectable  Protestants 
.are  admitted  on  payment  of  £15  per  annum.  Daily  schools. 
— These  schools  are  open  to  all  children  of  the  parish  on 
payment  of  one  penny  a week,  or  free  to  such  poor  children 
as  the  clergymen  of  the  parish  may  recommend.  Sundav 
schools. — Children  attending  the  daily  schools  are  expected 
to  attend  tho  Sunday  schools,  and  to  accompany  the  master 
or  mistress  to  church  at  morning  service  on  Sundays. 

Counsel  suggested  it  as  possible  that  the  rule  as  to 
admitting  all  children  of  the  parish  on  payment  o. 
one  penny  per  week,  might  have  been  made  ultra  vires- 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  the  critical 
point  for  us  now,  because  if  it  was  made  ultra  vine, 
and  has  been  acted  on  os  being  a rule  in  force  by  a 
person  giving  property  to  the  school,  it  would  be 
our  duty  to  give  effect  to  his  intentions,  and  to  make 
that  a lawful  rule  ; but  if  on  the  other  hand  it  shoe  a 
appear  that  property  was  derived  from  persons  vw 
intended  to  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  children  of.  e 
denomination  only,  wo  might  be  obliged  so  to'proviae. 
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fint  at  present  we  are  only  on  the  question  whether 
you  are  within  the  statute  or  not.  It  distinctly  arises 


at  once,  whether  do  you  want  us  now  to  prepare  a 
scheme  for  you  as  a Protestant  school,  or  do  you  want 
to  make  out  that  it  is  provided  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  Church  children,  and  if  so,  how  do  you  re- 
concile that  with  the  fact  that  Jewish  children  attend, 
and  that  even  Roman  Catholic  children  attend,  besides 
children  of  other  Protestant  denominations  than  the 
Church  of  Ireland? 

Counsel  also  vefeiTed  to  an  entry  in  the  minute 
book  of  10th  November,  1791,  and  containing  the 
regulations  to  be  observed  by  the  master  of  St. 
Peter’s  School.  He  is  to  rise  constantly  at  7 o’clock 
in  the  morning,  in  summer,  and  at  8 in  the  whiter, 
at  which  hours  he  must  invariably  either  read  prayers 
himself,  or  be  present  while  they  are  road  by  one  of 
the  elder  boys,  to  the  intent  that  the  service  may 
be  performed  with  all  due  solemnity.  He  is  to  attend 
school  regularly  every  day  from  its  commencement 
at  9 o’clock  in  the  morning,  till  its  breaking  up,  during 
which  period  he  is  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  not 
only  to  the  manner  in  which  the  boys  perform  their 
tasks,  but  to  their  general  conduct  and  propriety  of 
behaviour.  He  is  also  to  preside  over  them  during 
their  time  of  dinner,  to  observe  they  are  served  with 
proper  food  and  behave  themselves  with  decency. 
He  is  in  person  to  attend  the  boys  to  morning  service 
in  St.  Peter’s  church  on  eveiy  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  and  public  holiday  throughout  the  year,  and 
on  Sundays,  both  to  morning  and  evening  service  for 
the  puipose  of  superintending  their  conduct  with  the 
utmost  strictness.  He  is  not  to  permit  any  boy  to 
be  absent  from  the  house,  from  school  or  from  church 
without  good  and  sufficient  cause,  and  without  previous 
leave  obtained  from  himself  Lastly,  as  the  boys’  strict 
performance  of  their  moral  and  religious  duties  is  the 
great  and  unceasing  object  of  the  attention  of  the 
governors,  so  they  require  the  most  vigilant  and 
guarded  care  on  the  pari  of  the  master  in  these 
points,  to  which  end  they  direct  that  he  shall  reside 
constantly  in  the  house.  That  independent  of  the 
attendance  already  pointed  out,  he  shall  be  generally 
present  at  their  meals,  &c.,  as  his  presence  and  ex- 
ample are  the  strongest  restraint  from  improper  in- 
citements to  good  conduct  in  the  boys,  and  that  his 
general  behaviour  both  with  respect  to  the  internal 
regulations  and  hours  of  his  house  and  external  en- 
gagements shall  be  exemplary  and  edifying. 

Dr.  Traill. — Can  you  find  any  minute  that  justifies 
the  rule  that  those  schools  are  open  to  all  the  children 
•of  the  parish  ? 

Mr.  Colthurst.— I have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

Lord.  Justice  FitzGibbon. — No  matter  what  the 
authority  is,  is  not  that  an  existing  rule  which  you 
now  produce  ? — Is  it  not  one  of  the  existing  rules  that 
“those  schools  are  open  to  all  children  of  the  parish 
on  payment  of  one  penny  a week.”  I understand  you 
take  in  all  children  and  ask  no  questions. 

. Mi'.  Oolthurst. — It  is  a rule  that  is  supposed  to  be 
m existence  still. 

Dr.  Traill. — When  were  these  schools  built? 

Rev.  Canon  J tllett. — The  schools  were  built  in  1 831. 
Counsel  submitted  that  this  endowment  having  been 
originally  vested  in  the  minister  and  churchwardens, 
and  having  always  been  administered  in  connexion 
"with  St.  Peter’s  church,  are  within  the  6th  sub- 
section of  section  7. 

Dr.  Traill. — Are  these  the  rules  of  1791  ? 

+L  j Golllmrst. — They  are  the  rules  of  1791,  and 
‘hey  do  not  contain  that  rule  about  the  day  schools. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — Does  anyone  appear  for  the 
Wray  school? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I do. 

• Lord  Justice  Naish. — Is  the  Wray  school  carried 
«nm  the  same  building  as  the  other  school  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — They  have  taken  a lease. 
i PMkington,  Q.o. — I appear  with  Canon  Jellett  on 

ali  of  the  Wray  school.  We  attend  here  to  give 
7 mformatioon  in  our  power  with  regard  to  the 


Wray  school,  for  the  purposes  of  which  a lease  was 
taken  under  a scheme  settled  by  Master  Murphy  under 
Lord  Hominy’s  Act. 

lord  Justice  Naish.— Is  tint  scheme  Applicable 
exclusively  to  the  Wray  school  ? 

Mi\Pilhiy  ton.— Exclusively;  it  does  not  relate  at 
all  to  the  others.  There  were  originally  four  trustees 
—the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  the  late  Judge  Longfiehl 
Canon  Jellett,  and  myself.  The  school  was  founded  in 
1869  under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Wray.  Archbishop 
irencli  is  absent,  and  we  are  not  in  a position  to  com 
municate  with  him,  and  there  being  no  person 
appointed  a trustee  in  the  place  of  the  late  Judge 
Longfield,  Dr.  Jellett  and  myself  do  not  think  it  rhdit 
to  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  determine  whether  or  not. 
this  was  an  endowment  exempted  from  the  Act ; so  we 
wished  to  have  a judicial  decision  on  the  point,  and 
we  attend  therefore  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  rivim/ 
all  the  information  in  our  power.  ° 

Rev.  Canon  J ?.Uett.-. — The  subscriptions  paid  to  this 
school  in  charity  sermons  would  swallow  up  the 
bequests  ten  times  over,  and  it  would  be  rather 
bard  it,  through  our  generosity  in  admitting  Roman 
Catholics,  we  having  occasionally  let  in  children  of 
other  denominations— we  should  forfeit  the  money  sub- 
scribed by  members  of  the  Church. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Who  are  the  trustees 
at  present  of  St  Peter’s  schools? 

Mr.  Gulthurst. — The  minister  and  churchwardens. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— We  will  hear  now  about 
the  Wray  endowments.  What  do  you  desire  Mr 
Pilkington  ? 

My.  Pilkington,  Q.c. — I merely  attend  for  the  purpose, 
of  giving  information.  I do  not  mean  to  argue  anv 
question  of  exemption.  I have  a scheme  that  was 
settled  by  Master  Murphy, under  Sir  Samuel  Romilly’s 
Act,  as  regards  that  estate.  It  is  dated  8th  March, 
1869,  and  those  are  the  terms  of  the  scheme:— 
“Scheme  for  the  application  eg  pres  of  a bequest  of 
£4,500  left  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Wray,  and 
now  represented  by, £4, 892  3s.  5d,  government  three 
per  cent,  consols,  standing  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  to  the  credit  of  Mountefori  Longfield,  executor 
of  Catherine  Wray,  and  the  matter  of  Mountefori 
Longfield,  petitioner,  and  Catherine  and  Elizabeth 
Young  and  others,  respondents,  a separate  credit  of  a 
legacy  of  £4,500  for  founding  Mi's.  Wray’s  schools, 
taken  from  Master  Murphy’s  order,  8th  March,  1869. 
First  that  the  trustees  shall  procure  by  lease  or  other- 
wise a suitable  portion  of  the  premises  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  St. 
Peter’s  parish,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  known  as  St. 
Peter’s  schools,  and,  establish  therein  a school  for  the 
instruction  of  poor  children.  Second,  that  such  school 
shall  be  called  Mrs.  Wray’s  school.  Third,  that  the 
trust  fund  shall  be  forthwith  transferred  to  the  trustees, 
who  shall  have  the  power  of  investing  same,  mentioned 
under  the  25th  section  of  the  23  & 24  Vic.,  c.  145,  and 
also  the  power  to  invest  in . government  debenture 
stock  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Fourth,  that  after 
providing  for  the  expense  of  procuring  said  premises, 
and  establishing  such  schools  the  annual  income  of 
the  principal  sum  of  £4,500,  now  represented  by 
£4,892  3s.  5d.t  government  three  per  cent,  consols 
standing  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  the  credit 
of  Mountefori  Longfield,  executor  of  Catherine  Wray, 
and  the  matter  of  Mountefori  Longfield,  petitioner, 
and  Catherine  and  Elizabeth  Young  and  others, 
respondents,  a.  separate  credit  of  the  legacy  of  £4,500 
for. founding  Mrs.  Wray’s  school,  be  applied  by  the 
trustees  in  maintaining  such' school,  in  providing 
necessary  school  requisites,  and  in  paying  the  master 
or  mistress,  or  both  if  necessary,  such  stipends  as  the 
trustees  may  think  proper.  Fifth,  that  books  of 
account  shall  be  carefully  kept  by  the  trustees,  showing 
the  application  of  said  trust  funds.  Sixth,  that  the 
trustees  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  the  other 
trustees  and  trustee  for  the  time  being  of  said  trust 
funds  shall  have  the  power  of  appointing  the  uew 
trustee  or  trustees  mentioned  in  the  27th  section  of 
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tlie  said  23  & 24  Tic.,  c.  145,  and  their  receipt  shall 
have  the  effect  mentioned  in  the  29th  section  thereof. 
Seventh,  that  the  trustees  for  the  time  being  may 
make  such  rules  not  inconsistent  with  this  scheme  for 
the  management  of  the  school  as  to  them  from  time  to 
time  may  seem  right.  The  will  of  Mrs.  Wray,  by 
which  she  left  the  sum  of  £4,600  to  be  employed  by 
her  executor  in  the  establishment,  foundation,  and 
endowment  of  a school  for  poor  children,  to  be  called 
Mrs.  Wray’s  school,  and  to  be  paid  by  him  to  four 
parties,  to  be  regulated  by  him  for  that  purpose 
Dr.  Traill. — You  have  separate  masters  1 
Mr.  PilkingUm. — We  have  three  separate  masters 
and  our  costs  are  kept  separate.  The  rules  wore 
made  in  1 870.  By  the  minute  book  it  appears  that 
“at  an  adjourned  meeting  held  on  the  18th  May, 
1870,  present — His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
in  the  chair ; H.  M.  Pilkington,  esq.,  Q.c. ; and  the 
Archdeacon  of  Dublin;  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin 
submitted  the  following  scheme  for  the  management 
of  the  school : — “ Proposed  rules  for  the  management  of 
Mrs.  Wray’s  school.  First,  the  school  to  open  each 
day  and  close  with  prayer ; second,  the  school  hours 
to  be  from  10  a.m.  to  1 p.m.  and  from  1£  p.m.  to 
3 p.m.  each  day ; third,  each  teacher  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  school ; fourth,  each  teacher  to  take 
part  in  teaching  in  the  Sunday  school;  fifth,  the 
school  to  be  under  the  same  control  as  all  parochial 
schools,  subject,  however,  to  any  rules  which  the 
trustees  may  impose ; sixth,  a time  table  to  be  posted 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  the  course  of  instruction  to  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  trustees  ; seventh,  the 
vacation  to  be  three  weeks  at  Christmas  and  one  week 
at  Easter ; eighth,  premiums  in  clothes  or  books  to 
be  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees ; ninth, 
a portion  of  bread  to  be  given  daily  to  each  child  who 
requires  it.”  It  is  an  infant  school  in  point  of  fact. 
It  was  resolved  that  this  scheme  be  approved  of. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon'. — This  case  of  St.  Peter's 
schools  is  a very  important  one  as  a precedent : because 
it  is  a case  to  which  a great  number  of  others  are 
analogous.  I do  not  say  it  is  entirely  free  from  doubt, 
or  that  the  judgment  we  come  to  is  plainly  right. 
The  decision  is  that  those  schools  are  not  within  the 
exemptions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  I will  shortly 
state  the  reasons  why.  The  schools  are  manifestly  of 
a very  early  foundation.  The  earliest  records  are  over 
100  years  old.  At  that  time  there  was  an  existing  school 
ancl  the  minutes  do  not  throw  any  further  light  upon 
its  origin  any  more  than  the  Report  of  1855 ; but 
finding  them  described  from  the  commencement  as 
schools  of  St.  Peter’s  parish,  or  as  the  charity  school 
of  the  parish,  or  as  the  schools  for  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  they  would  appear  to  be  schools  established  in 
accordance  with  the  parochial  system,  and  as  part  of  the 
parochial  system  in  that  parish.  But  furthermore  we 
find  that  down  to  the  present  time  the  trustees  of  the 
schools  are  entitled  “ the  minister  and  churchwardens.” 
The  minister  and  churchwardens  were  a corporation 
who  represented  the  entire  body  of  the  parish.  So 
long  as  only  one  denomination  was  recognised  by  law, 
of  course  the  minister  and  churchwardens  represented 
that  denomination  only ; but  as  other  denominations 
came  in  to  be  represented  and  were  relieved  from 
disabilities  previously  existing  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  continued  to  represent  them  in  lay 
parish  matters  to  a considerable  extent.  But  it  is  an 
important  thing  that  from  its  earliest  history  this  was 
a parish  schooL  The  trustees  were  the  minister  and 
churchwardens,  and  from  a time  when  they  did  repre- 
sent the  entire  body  of  the  parish  irrespective  of  their 
religious  denominations,  a number  of  regulations 
which  were  from  time  to  time  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  school,  were  brought  before  us.  These  are  not 
altogether  consistent.  There  is  one  of  a very  early 
date  directing  that  not  merely  the  children  of  the 
boarding  school,  but  the  children  of  the  day  school 
are  to  attend  the  parish  church.  It  is  a domestic 
regulation,  not  inconsistentwith  the  children  remaining 
Protestants  of  other  denominations.  The  child  does 


not  cease  to  be  a Presbyterian  because  he  goes  to  a 
school  of  which  it  is  portion  of  the  regulations  that 
the  Scriptures  are  to  be  read  in  the  morning,  or  that 
the  children  are  to  go  to  church.  The  fact  is  that  in 
1855,  and  also  in  1880,  there  was  a proportion,  though 
not  a large  proportion,  of  children  of  other  denomina- 
tions attending  the  church  schools,  and,  therefore  the 
endowments  have  not  been  exclusively  applied  to  the 
children  of  one  religious  denomination.  The  property 
is  now  stated  to  us  to  be  vested  still  in  the  minister 
and  churchwardens,  notwithstanding  that  the  Report 
of  1880  points  out  there  is  no  body  now  lawfully  re- 
cognised under  that  name.  The  churchwardens  are 
no  longer  elected  by  the  whole  parish.  They  are  not 
even  any  longer  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  in  the  parish,  but  only  by  such 
members  of  the  church  as  comply  with  certain  domestic 
regulations  made  by  the  church  itself  and  all  placed  on 
the  register.  Therefore  we  have  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising the  property  as  being  vested  in  any  known  or 
existing  body,  and  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  in 
holding  that  this  school  is  not  exempt  from  the  statute 
we  take  a course  that  is  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  church 
itself.  And  why  1 Attention  has  been  called  to  the 
effect  of  the  13th  section ; while  our  powers  go  beyond 
those  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  include  powers 
that  generally  belong  either  to  Parliament  or  to  the 
Crown,  yet  in  the  exercise  of  those  wide  powers  we 
are  by  no  means  unfettered — our  duty  is  to  have  regard 
to  the  functions  of  particular  institutions,  and  where 
we  find  any  institution  provided  for  persons  of  any 
particular  area  or  class,  we  are  compelled  to  see 
that  those  persons’  rights  are  fully  attended  to. 
Looking  to  the  history  of  the  boarding  school,  it  has 
been  entirely  maintained  either  by  the  members  of  the 
congregation  attending  the  parish  church  or  through 
their  agency  by  subscriptions  and  collections  in  the 
church,  and  is  therefore  a school  of  which  the  property 
has  been  almost  entirely,  if  not  quite  entirely,  con- 
tributed by  the  member's  of  one  particular  denomina- 
tion. It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  in 
settling  a scheme  to  see  that  the  intentions  of  the 
people  who  gave  their  money  are  respected.  We 
have  not  to  deal  with  a case  of  public  property.  The 
daily  school  on  the  contrary  is  an  old  parochial  school 
turned  into  a congregational  school  but  the  persons 
formerly  representing  the  parish  are  no  longer  recog- 
nised bylaw.  For  these  reasons  I hold — and  I am 
perfectly  convinced  1 am  deciding  in  the  interests  of 
the  charity — that  it  is  not  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Mrs.  Wray’s  Charity  has 
a very  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  exclu- 
sive character  of  the  daily  schools;  for  the  trustees  of 
Mrs.  Wray’s  school  have  the  ownership  at  a nominal 
rent  of  portion  of  the  parochial  school  premises.  That 
lease  at  a nominal  rent  was  executed  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  is  a judicial  declaration 
that  it  was  not  a breach  of  trust  to  apply  so  much  of  the 
property  of  the  parish  school  as  is  held  under  that  lease, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Wray  school,  which  is  not  ex- 
clusive. Having  disposed  of  the  question  of  law,  we 
will  leave  no  doubt  on  tlie  minds  of  those  here  that 
that  question  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  question 
of  the  provisions  of  the  scheme,  which  must  be  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  founders. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — I agree  with  Lord  Justice 
FitzGibbon’s  judgment.  I cannot  say  I do  not  feel 
some  difficulty  in  the  case ; but  what  influences  me  in 
reference  to  it  is  this  : I have  here  the  rules  which  are 
the  existing  rules  of  the  institution,  and  these  show 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  schools  (1),  the  boarding 
schools,  and  (2),  the  daily  schools.  As  regards  the 
boarding  schools,  the  rules  provide  expressly  that  the 
children  must  be  of  parents  of  “ the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,” as  it  is  styled  here,  and  those  children  would  ^ 
of  course  themselves  be  members  of  the  Church  of  ‘ 
England.  That  is  a plain  declaration  that  as  regards 
the  boarding  schools  they  are  provided  exclusively  for 
children  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England.  But  with 
regard  to  the  daily  schools,  there  is  a marked  omission 
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of  any  provision  of  that  kind,  and  I look  upon  that 
as  equivalent  to  saying  that  as  regards  the  daily  schools 
the  governing  body  do  not  insist  upon  the  regulations 
rendering  it  exclusively  applicable  to  children  who  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.  As  a matter  of 
feet.  I find  that  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  I 
believe  children  of  other  Protestant  denominations, 
were  received  into  those  schools.  If  those  rules  were 
properly  made,  if  they  were  not  ultra  vires,  if  they 
were  not  a breach  of  trust  by  the  governing  body, 
they  are  decisive  on  this  question,  that  the  schools 
were  not  provided  exclusively  for  children  of  the 
Church  of  England.  On  the  contrary  it  would  be 
decisive  that  they  were  provided  for  children  of  other 
denominations  as  well.  I am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  governing  body  who  framed 
those  rules  did  violate  their  duty  in  so  framing  them, 
and  as  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  I think  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  such  schools  having  been  earned  on 
since  the  rules  were  made,  a period  of  twenty-five 
years,  they  are  not  stamped  with  the  character  which 
would  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  exemption  of  being 
provided  exclusively  for  children  of  the  Church  of 
England.  If  those  rules  were  out  of  the  question  I 
would  find  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  case. 
Looking  over  the  minutes  I am  not  satisfied  that 
this  was  a parochial  school  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  It  appeal's  to  bo  a charity  school  and  not  a 
parochial  daily  school,  but  no  light  is  thrown  on  its 
original  foundation  or  how  it  was  founded.  It  was  a 
school,  I would  say,  which  was  managed  exclusively 
by  the  ministers  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish, 
and  very  likely,  as  things  were  at  that  time,  they  were 
very  glad  to  get  in  Roman  Catholic  children,  and 
children  of  other  denominations,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  them  in  the  Protestant  faith  as  then 
established  by  law.  But  if  I had  to  determine  the 
question  upon  the  minutes,  and  irrespective ' of  the 
rules,  I would  feel  great  difficulty  in  saying  that  the 
schools  were  not  provided  exclusively  for  children  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  Church  of  Ireland  as  it  is 
now  called.  On  the  existing  rules,  however,  of  the  in- 
stitution, I do  not  think  I am  at  liberty  to  pronounce 
an  opinion,  and  hold  that  those  rules  were  made  ultra 
vires,  and  they  do  say,  in  so  many  words,  that,  “ as 
regards  our  daily  schools,  we  provide  them  for  children 
of  all  denominations,  subject  to  our  regulations  ; but 
merely  because  a child  happens  to  be  a member  of, 
say,  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
we  do  not  exclude  them  on  that  account ; ” and  I am 
not  warranted,  therefore,  in  saying  that  those  schools 
are  exclusively  applicable  to  children  of  the  late  Estab- 
lished Church. 

Dr.  Traill. — I am  sorry  I cannot  agree  with  the 
decision  of  the  Lords  Justices.  If  it  was  merely  on 
a point  of  law  I would  waive  my  opinion  on  the 
matter.  But  I think  it  is  more  than  a point  of  law ; 
I think  it  is  a question  of  fact.  I feel  constrained  to 
hold  that  the  parochial  schools  of  St.  Peter’s  are 
exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commission  on 
both  the  grounds  named  in  the  Act,  viz. : — That  the 
endowments  are  “ applicable  and  provided  exclusively” 
for  the  benefit  of  children  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
and  because  the  governing  body  is  composed  exclu- 
sively of  persons  of  that  religious  denomination.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me  sufficient  to  upset  the  first  con- 
dition of  exemption  that  the  funds  should  be  at  present 
applied  partly,  through  the  liberality  of  the  managers, 
to  children  of  other  religious  denominations.  The  Act 
does  not  say  “applied,”  it  says  “ applicable  and  pro- 
vided for.”  As  regards  the  present  existing  rules 
referred  to,  which  are  now  brought  up  to  disprove  the 
denominational  character  of  the  schools,  because 
by  them  the  daily  schools  axe  open  to  children  of 
all  denominations,  I cannot  hide  from  myself  the 
fact  that  those  are  not  the  original  rules  under  which 
the  Bchools  were  managed ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  rules  established  in  1791  made  no  distinction  on 
this  matter  between  the  boarding  schools  and  the  day 
whools.  It  is  admitted  that  the  boarding  schools  are 


exclusively  restricted  to  Church  children,  and  possibly, 
from  the  working  of  any  such  schools,  they  must 
necessarily  be  so  restricted.  But,  as  far  as  I read 
the  original  rules  of  1791,  I see  no  difference  whatever 
in  the  regulations  to  be  observed  in  the  boarding  and 
day  schools.  The  master's  duty  was  not  only  to  teach 
the  children  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church  Catechism, 
but  also  to  take  them  to  St.  Peter’s  church  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  they  were  not  permitted 
to  be  absent  without  Ms  leave.  In  the  present  rules  a 
distinction  is  made.  The  boarders  must  be  Church 
children,  and  the  children  exclusively  of  Church 
parents  (as  in  the  original  rules  of  1791),  but  for  day 
pupils  the  stringency  of  those  old  rules  has  been  re- 
laxed, and  what  is  equivalent  to  a conscience  clause  is 
introduced  in  accordance  with  more  modem  ideas. 
These  latter  children  “are  expected”  to  go  to  church, 
but  may  be  relieved  from  this  condition  by  the  written 
wish  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  As  a matter  of 
fact  some  three  or  four  Roman  Catholic  children  have 
come  to  the  school  from  time  to  time.  There  is  only 
one  there  at  present,  and  no  Presbyterians  or  children 
of  any  other  Protestant  denomination  go  there.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  as  purely  a Church  school  as  it  is 
possible  to  find,  and  I think  mere  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  should  not  set  aside  the  fact  that 
the  endowments  were  provided  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  Church  children.  I consider  that  the  case  of 
the  schools  under  the  Incorporated  Society,  which  we 
have  declared  not  to  be  exempt,  on  these  grounds,  is 
quite  different  from  this  case,  because,  though  nothing 
in  the  way  of  religion  except  Church  doctrine  was  to 
be  taught  in  them,  the  charter  expressly  states  that 
one  of  the  objects  was  “ to  convert  the  children  of 
Popish  parents  to  the  true  religion  ” ot  the  then 
Established  Church.  As  regards  the  question  of  the 
governing  body  also,  if  it  were  a matter  of  law,  I 
would  yield  my  opinion ; but  I think  it  is  a matter  of 
fact.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  in  his  judgment,  has 
admitted  that  the  minister  and  churchwardens  origin- 
ally were  necessarily  members  of  the  Church,  but  added 
that  when  the  Emancipation  Act  was  passed  those 
churchwardens  were  to  represent  the  whole  body  of 
the  parishioners.  At  the  present  moment  the  schools 
are  under  the  exclusive  control  of  a governing  body 
composed  of  persons  of  one  religious  denomination) 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  these  endowments  were 
originally  provided  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sons of  one  religious  denomination,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  alter  the  fact  of  that  exclusive  control 
at  present  (which  iB  what  our  Act  requires)  to  say, 
that  between  the  two  periods  to  wMch  I have  referred, 
it  was  possible  for  churchwardens  to  belong  to  any 
other  religious  denomination,  because  they,  or  rather 
one  of  them,  was  to  be  elected  (mostly  for  civil  pur- 
poses) by  all  the  parishioners.  On  the  contrary  the 
endowment  is  for  the  children  who,  if  not  of  the 
particular  religious  denomination,  were  bound  to  do 
the  duty  of  persons  of  that  denomination.  It  is  per- 
haps a fortunate  circumstance  that  the  decision  of  the 
majority  is  the  other  way;  I think  it  will  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  schools  themselves  to  be  within  the 
Act.  At  the  same  time  I think  they  might  have  got  the 
benefit  of  the  Act  by  coming  in  with  their  own  consent. 

Professor  Dougherty. — As  this  seems  to  me  to 
be  a purely  legal  question  I do  not  feel  called  upon 
to  do  more  than  express  my  concurrence  generally 
with  the  judgments  given  by  the  Lords  Justices; 
but,  as  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  prepare  a scheme,  or  at  all  events 
to  revise  the  draft  scheme  submitted  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  this  endowment,  I may  be ’allowed, 
perhaps,  to  make  a single  remark.  I hope  the  govern- 
ing body  of  this  school  will  dismiss  from  their  minds 
the  idea  that  this  Commission  has  any  intention,  or, 
indeed, -any  power,  to  divert  the  endowment  from  the 
uses  to  wMch  it  has  Mtherto  been  applied,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  the  trusts  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  spirit 
, of  the  founder’s  intentions. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


Jan.  S.  JSS*>. 

St.  Peter's 
Parochial 
Boarding  and 
Day  Schools, 
end  the 
Wray  School. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


MONDAY,  1st  MARCH,  1886. 

At  the  Office,  No.  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon 
Judicial  Commissioners ; and  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  m.d.,  ll.d.,  E.T.C.D.,  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy, 
d.d.,  d.sc„  F.R.U.I.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  was  in  attendance. 


THE  ROYAL  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  J.  Orr,  Q.c.,  (instructed  by  Messrs.  A.  Robinson  & Ron),  appeared  for  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw,  (instructed  by  Mr.  Henry),  appeared  for  the  Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  Webb,  q.c.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Cronhelm  & Tobias),  appeared  for  the  Methodist  Church  generally, 
Methodist  College,  Belfast,  and  Wesley  College,  Dublin. 

The  Hon.  the  Recorder,  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  Mr.  IF.  G.  Brooke,  appeared  for  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 


The  Lord  Chancellor.— Before  commencing  the 
proceedings,  I wish  to  state  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
missioners, that  we  held  a meeting  on  Saturday  to 
consider  the  course  we  should  adopt  on  this  and  other 
inquiries  before  us,  and  the  conclusion  we  arrived 
at  as  to  the  most  convenient  course  was,  that  the 
Governing  Body  lodging  the  scheme  should  be  called 
on  to  state  to  the  Commissioners  the  nature  of  the 
scheme  which  they  proposed,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
they  put  it  forward,  and  then  go  into  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  that  sch  erne.  W e shell  then  afford  to  all  other 
bodies  appearing  before  us  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
that  scheme,  and  bringing  forward  such  evidence  as  thoy 
may  think  fit  in  support  of  their  views.  We  will 
deal  first  with  the  scheme  put  forward  by  the  Commis- 


sioners of  Education  in  Ireland,  as  it  will  be  important 
in  connection  with  the  existing  endowments,  that  some 
scheme  should  be  settled  for  the  management  of  these 
endowments,  or  for  the  sale,  if  necessary,  of  the 
estates.  We  are  anxious  on  this  inquiry  that  the 
question  as  to  the  best  mode  of  administering  the 
estates,  and  of  constituting  a body  for  their  manage- 
ment should  be  gone  into  before  us,  and  that  we 
should  have  the  views  of  the  several  parties  appeal- 
ing before  us  on  the  subject,  and  of  course,  in  con- 
nection with  that,  will  arise  the  claims  of  the  several 
parties  having  vested  interests  in  these  endowments, 
and  the  question  as  to  how  these  should  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.o.,  made  a statement  on  behalf  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 


* Robert  iTDowell,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


Robert 

iTDoweB,  esq.  Lord  Chancellor. — The  most  convenient  course  will 

be  to  have  evidence  of  the  actual  state  of  the  existing 
property  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education,  and  the  management  thereof.  We  would 
then  wish  to  have  evidence  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
existing  schools.  And  lastly  we  are  desirous  of  having 
the  question  gone  into  of  the  constitution  of  the  new 
body  proposed  for  the  management  of  the  endowments, 
and  the  particular  schemes  proposed. 

1.  Mr.  Orr,  q.o. — Mr.  M'Dowell,  you  are  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ire- 
land 1 — Yes. 

2.  I believe  you  drafted  thesef  schemes  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commissioners  ? — The  Commis- 
sioners adopted  the  scheme  and  asked  me  to  draft  the 
heads  of  it  into  the  various  paragraphs.  I did  so,  and 
the  next  day  submitted  these  paragraphs  to  them,  to 
enable  them  to  make  any  alterations  they  might  think 
proper,  so  that  a clause  might  be  adopted  or  stand 
over  for  further  consideration,  and  might  be  amended 
before  the  final  approval  of  the  scheme  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  of  January. 

3.  With  reference  to  the  property  of  the  schools, 
state  to  the  Commissioners  what  it  is  ? — I have  sent 
in  a | return  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  property  of 
the  schools  comprised  in  the  scheme. 

i.  Lord  Chancellor. — Take  each  school,  and  begin 
with  Armagh? — With  regard  to  the  property  of 
the  Armagh  School,  the  amount  of  Government  Stock 
is  £1,019  168.  2d.,  which  represents  the  sale  at  some 
previous  date  of  land  to  the  Railway  Company,  and 
we  called  it  always  railway  land  investment.  We 


consider  that  represents  the  original  land,  and  there- 
fore property  which  we  could  not  deal  with  but  as  capi- 
tal, for  we  could  never  use  anything  but  the  income 
derived  from  it.  Besides  that  item  of  property  we 
have  from  time  to  time  in  our  hands  cash  to  the 
current  account  of  Armagh,  but  sometimes  the  account 
might  be  overdrawn. 

5.  That  would  be  cash  arising  from  the  income  of 
this  property  ? — Yes,  and  also  collected  rents  lodged  by 
our  agent.  Then  we  might  have  also  cash  in  the  hands 
of  the  agent,  that  is  rent.  The  next  would  be  arrears 
of  rent  due  by  tenants,  if  any  existed.  I cannot  say 
whether  any  do  or  not,  and  of  course  that  would  vary 
from  day  to  day. 

6.  Now,  as  to  the  landed  property  ? — Lands,  tene-  , 

ments,  and  hereditaments  used  as  the  school  premises;  J 
that  is  actually  the  house  property  of  the  schools. 

7.  Confine  yourself  at  present  to  the  Armagh  pre- 
mises ; what  is  their  value  ? — I cannot  say.  You 
have  a report  from  the  architect. 

8.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  can  tell  us  the  valua- 
tion of  the  various  school  buildings? — I could  not  ■ 
attempt  to  do  so. 

9.  Lord  Chancellor. — Proceed  ? — Then  we  have  j 

got  the  main  endowment  of  property  originally  granted  | 

by  King  Charles  L That  is  set  out  in  a detailed  rental  : 
forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  by  me.  It  was  filled 

in  by  the  agent  of  the  property,  Mr.  Wann,  and  not  by 
myself. 

10.  From  that  return  what  is  the  gross  rental?— 1 
will  give  the  rental  as  returned  last  April,  and  I <*”■ 
not  say  anything  with  regard  to  it  since  then.  At  that 
time  £1,268  5s.  was  returned  by  the  agent  as  a year8 
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rent  due  in  November,  1884.  That  is  the  last  return 
■we  have  got  up  to  the  present. 

11.  Are  you  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  lettings  on 
that  property  ?— Yearly  tenancies,  and  nearly  all  fixed 
rents  under  the  Land  Act. 

12.  Have  the  tenants  come  in  and  had  judicial  rents 
fixed? — Nearly  every  one  of  them  on  the  Armagh 
estate. 

33.  £1,268  5s.  includes  the  judicial  rents  fixed  to 
November,  1884? — It  does. 

14.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  have  judicial 
rents  been  fixed  ? — Yes ; on  the  Armagh  estate. 

15.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— The  latest  return 

we  have  gives  the  gross  rental  of  the  Armagh  estate 

£1,251  Os.  3d.  ? — Yes  ; that  is  the  latest  return : later 
than  the  one  I have  been  speaking  from.  This  return 
was  made  up  specially  for  this  Commission,  and  it  was 
filled  up  since  last  April,  and  some  of  the  rents  have 
been  fixed  since  April. 

16.  Acreage,  1,391  acres;  Poor  Law  valuation, 

£1,705  5s.;  yearly  rent, £1,251  Os.  3d.  1 — Yes.  ♦(.Re- 
turn handed  in.)  ' 

17.  Lord  Chancellor. — £1 , 251  is  the  gross  rent? 
—Yes. 

18.  The  outgoings  are  £264 ; can  you  tell  us  how 
these  are  made  up?— The  outgoings,  as  returned  on  the 
27th  November,  1885,  by  our  agent  set  out  the  items. 

19.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  printed+retum 
you  have  for  1885,  which  you  handed  us  in ; is  that 
correct  ?— I believe  it  to  be  perfectly  correct.  I only 
got  it  on  Saturday.  The  detailed  rental  is  furnished 
by  the  agent,  Mr.  Wann. 

20.  Where  doas  he  live?~He  lives  in  Co.  Armagh. 
His  address  is  Markethill. 

21.  The  outgoings  come  to  how  much?— -I  find  the 
total  is  £201 ; rent  charge,  £89  16s.  64;  county  cess, 

£1  9s.  3d. ; miscellaneous  items,  £23  Is.  8 d.  ■ and 
others,  making  a total  of  £201. 

22.  What  is  the  net  income  of  the  school  from  its 
estates?— It  is  exactly  £1,050  Os.  3d. 

23.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— We  had  got  already  £1,004 ; 
that  applies  to  a different  year  ? — Yes. 

24.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— As  regards  Armagh, 

1 believe  this  is  correct  in  substance,  rental  of  Ar- 
magh, £1,251  a year,  as  returned  by  the  agent. 
Expenditure  for  1885,  £254  17s.,  including  your  law 
expenses ; in  round  numbers,  income,  £1,250 ; out- 
goings, £254.  In  substance  that  is  accurate  ? 

rroximately  that  is  accurate. 

25.  That  is  exclusive  of  school  houses  and  school 
premises,  but  inclusive  of  all  other  property  belonging 
to  the  school  ? — Yes ; except  the  interest  on  the 
government  stock. 

26  Lord  Chancellor — The  income  for  Armagh 
m£7  i1™611  M bebl§  about  £1’000  a year?— Yes; 
o,  3°  more  for  interest  on  its  Government  Stock. 
f'  tabe  Dungannon;  what  is  the  amount 
?J*0< * standing  to  the  credit  of  the  school?— 
y ” bs'  8a-  Government  Stock  of  two  different 
S °^je  railway  land  investment,  the  other 
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JbTfi  g0t'  The  ^early  rent  returned  by  the  agent 
ATT  ,°.f  thi*  Commission  is  £1,748  Bafl d 
62.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— In  the  case  of 
Armagh  the  gross  rental  was  £1,251,  and  they  re- 
short Tt  n landa  £1.2°0.  That  is  only  £50 
short.  At  Dungannon  the  rental  is  £1,748  but  von 
only  received  out  of  that  during  1885  £1,393  ?— Yes 
Od.  bo  you  will  observe  there  is  some  £350  short 
£567  £PStUri?  Dungannon  wouId  appear  to  be 
nfnL:;3 U- recei,Pte'  £1>400-  Therefore  in 

gollmlv  IS  YenI  of  £1>748>  you  have  only 
got  £833  available  for  the  school.  In  other  words 
you  spent  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  your  gross  rental. 
Can  you  explain  that.  The  expenditure  is  £567  the 
•ctml  <mtlayt_I  l»Te  oot  g(/„ 

Q 1 11111  asking  f°r  an  estimate.  Bv  your 
actual  accounts  of  last  year  you  expended  £567  5s.  lid 
The  rental  was  £1,748  5s.  11  d.  The  receipts 
land  were  .£1,311,  and  another  item  of  £81  and 
totted  together,  £1  898  17,.  KM.  Have  yoi  .“y 
information  as  to  how  it  was  there  was  so  much 
wel'nI'Pa7meY0f  r6nt  on  the  -Dungannon  estate 
2to  that'  ™‘Si  ‘State!-1  W M information 
35.  Do  yom-  Commissioners  investigate  the  anco.mts 
wnte  e"8™*8  *°  nsoertam  why  they  don’t  collect  the 
rents  7-They  certainly  do.  I have  been  only  in  this 
office  one  year. 

3 6.  But  you  were  in  it  last  year  ?— Yes. 

37.  What  has  been  done  to  obtain  an  account  from 
your  agent  why  it  is  that  in  Armagh  they  collect 
almost  the  full  rent,  and  in  Dungannon  you  are 
nearly  £400  short  ? J 

. 88>  ^ Q.C.— In  Armagh  the  rents  are  judi- 

cial rents,  and  on  this  estate,  as  I understand,  there 
m-e  no  judicial  rents.  The  poor  law  valuation  is 
£1,567? — Witmss. — These  receipts  handed  in  are  re- 
ceipts up  to  the  31st  December,  1S85. 

39.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— I quite  understand 
that.  I was  simply  asking  whether  any  arrangements 
were  made  by  your  board  or  with  your  agent  for 
ascertaining  why  a larger  income  was  not  received 
from  the  estate.  What  do  you  do  to  keep  up  the 
receipts  from  the  estate  1— This  very  day  I intended  to 
write  down  to  Mr.  Franks  to  know  why  on  one  of  our 
estates  there  is  so  much  difference  in  the  amount 
collected  of  rents  in  1884  and  1885. 

40.  How  do  you  pass  your  agent’s  account?— He 
sends  us  an  account  every  month,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  about  April,  he  sends  us  an  annual  account. 

41.  Dr.  Traill. — May  it  not  be  explained  by  the 
difference  between  the  rent  and  the  Poor  Law  Valua- 
tion in  each  case? — In  Dungannon,  the  Poor  Law 
Valuation  is  £1,515,  and  the  rental  is  £1,748. 
Whereas  in  Armagh  the  valuation  is  £1,567,  and  the 
rental  £1,268,  so  that  the  rents  should  be  more  easily 
collected  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  case  ? — That 
is 


42.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  I want  to 
£25  7*  li'j  .■‘auu  _ investment,  me.  otner  ascertain  is  how  do  you  manage  your  estate. — Your 

‘ ‘ ^Pj^ntmg  simply  general  savings  on  agent,  yon  state,  sends  you  reports  once  a month  ? — 

J-'imgannon.  With  regard  to  the  general  savings,  I Yes. 
y men  ion  it  is  simnlv  *«««»»**  43.  Have  you  any  record  of  allowances  made  to 

nowf-m  ™ TtiTWvnT.-te/™  1 TJ?  . 


- -.\i  ujii3  geueiui  savings,  A 

y mention  it  is  simply  savings  from  the  income  of 
e -Pbe  Donimisaioners  have  considered  they 


'•'Uiuimartioners  nave  consiaerea  tnev 
at  liberty  to  make  use  of  it.  As  regarded  the 
^Uway  land  investment,  they  consider  they  have  no 
P ^ use  except,  of  course,  the  income. 

; “ . ’ iaere  are  school  buildings  and  premises  belong- 
15°  S°  end™ent  as  wel l ?— There  are. 

- 0rr>  Q-c— As  regards  the  school  build- 
fv.'Y  Premises,  you  want  the  valuation. 
havLfT1  1C«ANcaCij.OR.-Yes?-.The  next  item  I 
1S  casb 111  bank  to  current,  account.  The 
ThA  no ■ tbat- varies’  1111(1  I cannot  approximate  it. 
of  ..nn(Xj  'Y0 15  cliattel  property,  and  the  next  arrears 
school  ™.Ue  ^ tonants  on  the  estate ; next  item  again, 
tlie  iani? JPY'I’  namely>  the  buildings.  Then  comes 
31  rePresen-ting  the  original  endowment. 

waat  is  the  gross  rental  ?— The  gross  rental  I 
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■XV.  J.1MC  juu  auy  rectuu  or  allowances  maue  TO 
tenants  on  the  Dungannon  estate  ? — Certainly.  If  a 
tenant  memorials  the  board  for  an  allowance,  he  sends 
forward  the  memorial,  and  it-  is  sent  to  the  agent  for 
his  report,  and  tho  agent  reports  as  to  whether  there 
should  be  any  allowance,  or  how  much  ought  to  he 
allowed.  That  report  is  then  considered  by  the  board, 
and  if  they  grant  the  allowance,  it  appears  on  the 
minute  hook. 

44.  During  1885,  have  there  been  any  allowances, 
and  if  so,  what  amount  on  the  Dungannon  estate, 
sanctioned  by  the  hoard  ? — There  have  been  allowances 
in  many  cases.  Many  of  these  memorials  have  been 
received.  I can’t  say  how  many  from  Dungannon. 
Each  particular  case  is  recorded  on  the  minutes,  and 
I will,  if  required,  make  an  account  out  of  such  as 
appear  on  the  minute  book  of  allowances  to  tenants. 

F 9. 
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45.  I would  be  glad  to  have  a return  showing  what 
the  difference  consists  of.  Now,  on  the  other  side, 
you  received  out  of  this  Dungannon  estate  nearly 
£1,400  in  1885 1—' We  did. 

46.  Your  expenditure  is  £567  5s.  11a.  ? — Yes. 

47.  And  your  expenditure  on  the  Dungannon  estate 
for  agents  and  bailiffs  is  £114  6s.  9 d.  1— Yes. 

48.  How  is  that  ascertained? — That  is  the  agents 
fees. ' He  is  paid  five  per  cent.,  and  there  are  fees 
in  addition  for  bailiffs. 

49.  Five  per  cent,  would  be  only  £70  ? — That  is 
a point  I can  explain.  This  £114  consists  of  fees 
paid  to  the  agent  in  1885,  and  the  agent  gets  that 
on  his  annual  account,  forwarded  to  us  in  April,  1885. 

50.  Lord  Chancellor. — That  is  in  respect  of  the 
rents  of  1884? — Precisely;  from  April,  1884,  to  April, 
1885.  What  I want  to  show  is,  that  £114  has  no. 
reference  to  the  amount  received  by  the  agent  in  1885. 

51.  Lord  Justice  FxtzGibbon.— In  the  receiver’s 
account,  the  receiver  or  agent  deducts  his  poundage 
from  what  he  is  paying  in.  Is  that  your  practice  ?— 


52.  Then  the  £1,400  must  appear  as  being  an 
amount  on  which  the  poundage  is  deducted  ? — Not  on 
this  account.  The  agent  collects  the  rents  monthly 


53.  Lord  Chancellor. — Does  he  pay  them  in 
without  deducting  any  poundage  ? — He  lodges  large 
sums  from  time  to  time. 

54.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Does  he  deduct  his 
poundage  when  he  pays  in  his  rents  ? — Yes. 

55.  Then,  if  he  does,  it  must  appear  in  the  account  1 


56.  If  the  money  he  pays  in  is  money  on  which  ho 
deducts  poundage,  must  not  the  poundage  appear  on 
the  outgoings  ? — Our  agent’s  account  is  taken  from 
April  to  April.  The  agent’s  deductions  are  made  on 
his  collections  of  rent  from  April,  1884,  to  April, 
1885,  when  he  sends  in  the  agent's  account.  That 
£114  represents  the  amount  he  has  deducted  from  the 
rents  of  April,  1884,  to  April,  1885. 

57.  Lord  Chancellor. — What  would  £1,311  Is.  Id. 
represent — does  it  mean  the  gross  receipts,  less  by  the 
poundage  deducted  by  him  ?— It  would  represent 
money  he  lodged  from  January,  1885. 

58.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  whole  quostion 
turns  to  what  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  asked.  If  he 
deducts  his  poundage,  it  is  clear  the  poundage  and  the 
rent  must  appear  in  the  same  account.  If  he  lodges 
the  money  in  a lump  sum  he  must  be  paid  back  his 
poundage.  Do  you  pay  the  agent,  or  does  he  pay 
himself? — He  pays  himself. 

59.  What  bailiffs  fees  do  you  allow  on  this  Dun- 
gannon estate.  Do  you  pay  bailiffs  besides  ? — Yes,  we 
do,  we  pay  bailiffs  in  addition. 

60.  There  is  £244 11s.  8rf.,  which  seems  a very  large 
sum ; is  that  all  for  taxation  ? — Poor  rate,  tithe,  and 
income  tax.  The  agent  makes  these  payments,  and  he 
forwards  the  various  vouchers  for  them  to  the  office. 

61.  £13  5s.  8d.  allowances  for  improvements ; tlieso 
are  allowances  to  tenants  ? — They  are  allowances  to 
tenants,  or  small  expenditure  by  the  agent. 

62.  The  next  item  is  £119  18s.  id.  for  miscellaneous 
expenditure? — That  miscellaneouus  expenditure  em- 
braces a tremendous  number  of  items. 

63.  Can  you  explain  why  it  is  in  Dungannon  you 
have  for  miscellaneous  disbursements  £109  18s.  id., 

. and  for  miscellaneous  disbursements  in  Armagh  only 
£37  ? — I can  explain  that  at  once.  The  Dungannon 
agent  sometime  last  year — it  was  before  my  time — 
asked  for  liberty  to  have  a survey  made.  That  survey 
was  made,  and  it  came  to  £55.  That  accounts  for 
£65  of  the  £119 18s.  id. 

64.  How  does  it  happen  that  in  1884,  when  there 
was  no  £55  to  be  taken  into  account,  the  expenditure 
is  £139  ? — I cannot  explain  that, 

65.  Law  costs  £85  3s.  ? — There  were  a number  of 
cases  taken  to  the  Land  Commission,  settling  rents, 
and  we  were  beaten  in  them  all. 


66.  Rev.  Professor  Douqhertt. — I thought  you 
said  there  were  no  judicial  rents  fixed?— There  were 
cases  in  the  Land  Commission  Court. 

67.  Lord  Chancellor. — Were  there  judicial  rents 
fixed  on  the  Dungannon  estate  ? — I am  satisfied  these 
law  costs  have  reference  to  fixing  judicial  rents. 

68.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  net  result  is 
that  the  rental  of  the  Dungannon  estate  is  £1,748,  the 
receipts  £1,400,  and  the  expenditure  on  the  estate 
itself  £567  ? — Taking  the  figures  as  correct,  that  is  so. 

69.  And  the  outlay  was  more  the  year  before?— The 
expenditure  on  the  estate  is  correctly  stated. 

70.  Lord  Chancellor. — The  rental  of  the  Dun- 
gaimon  estate  you  say  is  how  much  ? — £1,748.  I have 
handed  it  in. 

71.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  is  the  agent 
on  the  Dungannon  estate  ? — Mr.  Moore. 

72.  Whore  does  he  reside? — At  Lurgan. 

73.  Loi’d  Chancellor. — Where  is  the  estate  princi- 
pally situate  ? — It  is  principally  situate  in  the  county 
Tyrone.  It  is  on  the  borders  of  Armagh  and  Tyrone. 

74.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  was  the  solicitor  to  whom 
the  bill  of  costs  was  paid  ? — Mr.  Moore  himself.  I 
am  perfectly  certain  a great  many  judicial  rents  were 
fixed  on  the  Dungannon  estate. 

75.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — The  solicitor  who 
was  engaged  was  also  the  agent? — Yes.  There  were 
a groat  number  of  fees,  and  I think  they  were  very 
small  fees.  I think  I can  get  the  bill  of  costs. 

76.  You  have  not  £850  to  spend  on  the  school 
out  of  a rental  of  £1,748;  £1,400  receipts;  £567 
expenditure,  £833  residue  ? — That  is  it,  that  is  quite 
right  for  the  year  1885. 

77.  Lord  Chancellor. — Are  you  able  to  fix  the 
net  rental  on  the  estate ; the  gross  rental  you  state  is 
£1,748  ; are  you  able  to  tell  us  the  yearly  outgoings 
out  of  the  rent — what  they  amount  to  ? — 1 find  I have 
not  got  with  me  the  estimate  of  the  outgoings  for  the 
Dungannon  cstato. 

78.  It  is  necessary  wo  should  have  these.  I do  not 
mean  casual  outgoings,  such  as  attorney’s  costs,  but 
annual  outgoings,  such  as  tithe  rent,  agent’s  expenses, 
and  expenses  of  bailiffs  ? — Yes. 

79.  It  would  be  useful  to  give  us  a statement  of 
the  gross  rental,  tho  permanent  necessary  outgoings, 
such  as  taxes,  and  an  account  in  gross  of  what  you 
pay  for  poundage,  and  bailiffs’  fees. 

80.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — £1,748  was  the  rent  before  the 
judicial  rents  wero  fixed. 

81.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  M'Dowell  says 
he  will  get  us  what  is  required.  What  startles  me  is 
not  the  rental,  but  the  fact  that  out  of  £1,400,  nearly 
£700  is  gone  in  expenses.  Can  yon  state  what  was 
tho  rental  on  tho  Enniskillen  estate  in  1884?— I 
can.  Tho  gross  rental  as  returned  to  April,  1885, 
£2,151  11s.  lid 

82.  And  the  gross  receipts  from  your  account  for 
tho  year  1885,  £1,272  3s.  7d?— Yes.  _ 

83.  And  your  expenditure  on  that  is  £404,  but  no 
law  costs.  The  gross  rental  is  £2,151,  net  receipts, 
£1,272,  expenditure  £404.  In  round  numbers  thirty- 
three  per  cent.  That  would  leave  you  a net  income 
of  £870?— That  in  pretty  accurate. 

84.  Lord  Chancellor. — That  is  the  net  sum  yon 
received  during  the  year? — Yes. 

85.  You  got  £87  14s.  id.  more  from  money,  mat 
gives  you  £950  net  income? — Yes. 

86.  Out  of  the  rents  there  must  be  a larger  ne 

income  than  £800  received,  and  I see  there  was  a 
cash  balance  at  the  commencement  of  the  year?  1 8 
income  from  stock  was  £87  14s.  id.  . 

87.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— In  the  previous 

year  you  received  £2,000.  What  is  the  condition  o 
the  Enniskillen  estate? — I think  there  are  some 
judicial  rents  fixed  on  it,  but  I do  not  think  there  are 
many  fixed  on  the  Enniskillen  estate.  During 
time  I have  been,  in  the  office,  I do  not  remember  any 
judicial  rents  being  fixed  in  reference  to  it.  . . 

88.  Lord  Chancellor.— The  gross  rental  is 
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__The  outgoings  given  by  the  agent  leave  a balance  of 

^tf^Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — On  this  Ennis- 
killen estate,  Mr.  Murphy  reported  sub-division  pre- 
vailed to  a most  disastrous  extent.  A holding  of  seven 
and  a half  Irish  acres  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception 
on  this  unfortunate  estate,  and  the  tenants  were  in 
a most  unsatisfactory  condition  1 — The  tenants  are  in 
an  unsatisfactory  condition.  There  is  the  most  deter- 
mined opposition  this  year  to  paying  rent,  and  they 
want  us  to  reduce  them  by  50  per  cent. 

90.  Dr.  TkailI/. — There  is  an  abatement  made 
this  year  of  15  per  cent.? — Yes.  That  abatement 
took  place  on  the  rent  due  in  November  last,  and  it 
has  cut  down  the  amount  received  up  to  the  31st 
December. 

91.  Lord  Chancellor. — You  are  not  in  a position 
to  tell  us  what  the  net  rental  of  the  Enniskillen 
estate  is  or  ought  to  be  ? — I have  put  in  the  return 
drawn  up  by  the  agent. 

92.  Were  the  figures  you  gave  us  taken  from  this 
return.  You  told  us  the  gross  rental  was  £2,154. 
Did  that  proceed  on  the  assumption  £2,154  repre- 
sented the  rents  that  could  be  got  out  of  the  estate  ? 

93.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.C. — It  proceeded  on  the  assumption 
the  rents  were  paid  by  the  tenants. 

94.  Lord  Chancellor. — And  no  calculation  was 
made  of  what  the  judicial  rents  would  be,  or  what  the 
deductions  were  to  be  ? 

95.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — No. 

96.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  Poor  Law  valuation? 

97.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  was  valued  in 
1816,  at  twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  over  the  present 
Poor  Law  valuation.  £2,500  is  about  the  present 
Poor  Law  valuation.  It  is  described  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  1881,  as  land  of  excellent 
quality  (Reads  extract  from  the  Report)  ?— The  Poor 
Law  valuation  of  the  land  is  much  lower. 

98.  £2,154  is  eight  and  a half  per  cent,  below  the 
Poor  Law  valuation  ? — Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — It  is. 

99.  Lord  Chancellor. — Now,  as  to  the  Raplioe 
estate.  What  is  the  gross  rental  of  Raphoe? — 
£509  5s.  5 d. 

100.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  1885,  you  re- 
ceived £425  out  of  the  Raphoe  estate;  £90  15s.  the 
agent  and  bailiffs  received;  that  is  nearly  20  per 
cent.  ? — That  amount  there  charged  in  this  account  for 
agent’s  fees  is  in  reality  referable  to  a previous  account. 

101.  Lord  Chancellor. — £425  is  the  amount  of 
rent  received.  £509  is  the  rental ; and  you  allow  a 
shilling  in  the  pound  to  the  agent,  £21.  How  can 
you  account  for  the  great  difference  between  £21,  the 
ordinary  payment  and  the  sum  of  £90  ? — That  £90 
for  agent’s  fees  has  reference  to  the  amount  received 
from  April,  1884. 

1 02.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — But  the  agents  and 
bailiffs  received  £84  17s.  in  that  year  ? — The  amount 
received  from  April,  1884,  to  April,  1885,  is  not  shown 
on  that. 

103.  If  your  case  is  that  the  poundage  represents 
poundage  on  receipts  the  previous  year,  I find  you 
only  got  in  that  year  £589,  and  the  agent  and 
bailiffs  received  £85  17s.  ? — The  agent’s  fees  on  this 
estate  are  10  per  cent  The  amount  received  by  the 
agent  from  April,  1884,  to  1885,  was  £707. 

104.  Dr.  Traill. — It  is  the  rental  of  one  year  and 
the  arrears  of  another  year  ? — You  would  have  to  go 
back  for  a number  of  years. 

105.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I have  gone  back, 
and  I cannot  find  the  agents  and  bailiffs  are  getting 
any  less.  Does  your  agent  not  only  get  ten  per  cent, 
but  is  he  allowed  for  a bailiff  besides  1— Yes,  he  is. 

. ^06.  The  next  item,  £65  5s.  5 d.,  for  poor  rate ; 
improvements,  £48 ; miscellaneous  disbursements, 
£37  11s. ; have  you  any  idea  what  that  is  for  ? — I 
have  a good  idea,  and  I will  give  you  a list  of  some 
of  the  items-  There  is  a portion  of  it  for  stationery 
ui  the  office,  for  any  printing  done,  for  interest  on 
overdrafts,  the  auditing  of  the  accounts,  car  hire  by 


the  agent,  receipt  stamps,  posting  by  the  agent,  rent 
abatements,  and  a number  of  other  items.  I have 
taken  down  some  of  these  items.  Then  there  is  pro- 
portion of  salary,  £170,  to  Mr.  Fleming. 

107.  The  Raphoe  gross  rental,  £509  ; net  receipts, 
£425 ; expenditure  £236 ; so  that  you  spent  on  the 
Raphoe  estate  60  per  cent,  out  of  the  rental  1— It  is 
a very  large  per  centage. 

108.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  any  stock  in 
connection  with  Raphoe  %— No,.  I think  none. 

109.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Now,  as  to  the 
Cavan  estate.  What  is  the  rental  on  the  Cavan  es- 
tate ? — £564  is  the  Cavan  estate  return  for  1884.  That 
is  the  rental  returned  on  the  13  th  May. 

110.  Here  is  an  estate  in  which  you  get  substantially 
all  your  rent,  £552  you  received  during  the  year.  Y ou 
have  an  accumulation  of  money  in  respect  of  Cavan, 
producing  £156  for  the  year?— Yes,  a very  large 
accumulation. 

111.  The  item  for  agents  andbailifis  there  is  £36 
16s.  9 d.1 — Yes. 

112.  Poor  rates,  £43  8s. ; improvements,  £13  5s.  8cf. 
What  are  the  miscellaneous  disbursements,  £109 
18s.  4 d.1 — The  item  of  miscellaneous  disbursements 
is  very  large. 

113.  What  are  the  largest  ones? — The  largest  are 
part  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  salary,  office  expenses,  rent 
abatements. 

114.  Do  you  put  rent  abatements  in  that  expendi- 
ture column  ? — Under  miscellaneous. 

115.  Lord  Chancellor. — But  you  put  in  only  tent 
received  ? — No,  I was  quite  wrong. 

116.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  expenditure 
as  to  Cavan.  The  rental,  £564 ; receipts  for  1885, 
£552  ; expenditure  for  1885,  £171.  That  leaves  you 
in  respect  of  Cavan,  £381,  to  be  added  to  that  £156 
interest  on  money  ? — Yes ; approximately. 

117.  Lord  Chancellor. — Have  you  totted  up  the 
net  income  of  the  different  schools  ?— The  net  receipts 
are  totted  up. 

118.  What  are  the  net  receipts  ? — The  total  receipts 
are  totted. 

119.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — For  1885,  the 
total  receipts  are,  £5,141;  outlay,  £1,828  15s.  5d. ; 
leaving  a net  landed  income  of  £3,315.  Now  as  re- 
gards Banagher? — The  rental  of  Banagheris  £181. 

120.  You  received  out  of  that  £169? — We  re- 
ceived out  of  that  £169. 

121.  The  agent  and  the  bailiff  get  £15  Is.  6 <£.,  and 
disbursements  £12  10s.  9 d.,  and  no  law  costs? — 
Yes. 

122.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  net  available  sum 
was  how  much? — That  would  leave  £130  available. 

123.  Any  stock  in  respect  of  Banagher  ? — No  stock, 
but  £10  is  the  income  for  Banagher  from  all  other 
sources. 

124.  Lord  Chancellor. — Now  as  to  the  existing 
actual  state  of  the  schools  ? 

125.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  was  the  total 
amount  of  money  available  last  year  in  these  schools  ? 

126.  Lord  Chancellor. — The  gross  rental  amounts 
to  £6,417,  and  the  outgoings  in  respect  of  agent’s 
fees,  and  the  outgoings  in  respect  of  poor  rate  and 
tithe-rent  £1,113;  so  the  most  that  coiild  be  got  out 
of  the  estates  is  £5,304.  That  does  not  take  into  account 
the  necessary  reductions  which  will  have  to  be  made 
and  other  losses  that  may  occur,  so  that  at  the  best 
the  income  will  be  between  £4,500  and  £5,000  a year? 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — That  is  a fair  calculation. 

127.  Lord  Chancellor. — If  these  estates  came  to 
be  sold  at  20  years  purchase,  the  total  amount  of  the 
purchase  money  available  would  be  between  £90,000 
and  £100,000,  the  income  from  which  would  amount 
to  from  £2,700  to  £3,000,  and  the  income  wo  may 
look  forward  to  as  being  at  our  disposal  to  regulate 
the  application  of,  will  not  be  £3,000  a year. 

128.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — You  must  add  the  existing 
stock. 

129.  Lord  Chancellor. — It  does  not  amount  to 
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, more  than  between  £200  and  £300.  You  may  take 
£3,000,  a year,  if  these  estates  come  to  be  sold,  as  the 
income  we  may  look  forward  to  as  being  at  our  dis- 
posal 

Mr.  Orr. — That  is  so. 

130.  Lord  Chancellor. — If  sold  at  20  years  pur- 
chase it  would  be  about  £3,000  a year? — Yes. 

131.  Now  proceed  with  regard  to  the  actual  state  of 
the  schools,  the  number  of  boys  attending  the  schools 
both  as  boarders  and  day  scholars  ? 

132.  Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — Take  Armagh? — The  number 
of  boarders  on  the  1st  February  this  year,  1886,  is 
forty-five  boarders  at  Armagh. 

133.  Lord  Chancellor — Are  the  returns  called  for 
and  furnished  every  year  by  the  head  masters  of  the 
different  schools  of  the  number  of  pupils  attending  ? 
— They  are.  That  is  the*return  from  Armagh  (handed 
in). 

134.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  number  in 
Armagh,  forty-five  boarders  and  forty-one  day  boys 
returned  from  Armagh  on  the  16th  February,  1886  ? 
—Yes. 

135.  In  1880,  there  were  ninety-seven  boarders  and 
forty  day  boys ; fallen  from  137  to  eighty-seven  ? — 
That  is  so. 

136.  Are  these  figures  correct  in  1880  and  1881, 
seventy-eight  boarders  and  eighty-two  day  boys  ? — I 
have  got  the  report  here. 

137.  In  1881  and  1882,  seventy-four  boarders  and 
sixty-eight  day  boys;  in  1882  and  1883,  seventy 
boarders  and  fifty-six  day  boys ; in  1883  and  1884, 
sixty-six  boarders,  forty-six  day  boys;  in  1884  and 
1885,  sixty  boarder's  and  forty-two  day  boys ; in 
1885  and  1886,  forty-five  boarders  and  forty-one  day 
boys  ? — That  return  is  no  doubt  correct. 

138.  Is  this  a fact,  that  in  Armagh,  year  by  year, 
for  the  last  six  years,  without  intermission,  there 
is  a diminution  in  the  number  of  boarders  from 
seventy-eight  to  forty-five,  and  in  the  number  of  day 
boys  from  eighty-two  to  forty-one  ? — I have  no  doubt 
that  is  correct. 

139.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that? — The  fact 
that  this  Commission  was  not  established  earlier. 

140.  Do  you  think  the  establishment  of  this  Com- 
mission will  bring  it  back  to  the  full  number? — I 
think  so. 

141.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fall? — Partly 
to  impending  legislation. 

142.  But  the  impending  legislation  doubles  the 
number  at  the  Monaghan  School  the  moment  it  gets 
away  from  you  ? — I cannot  speak  as  to  that. 

143.  Forty-five  boarders  now  at  Armagh  and  forty- 
one  day  boys? — Yes,  I believe  that  is  correct. 

144.  The  Recorder. — I have  been  told  by  Mr. 
Morgan  one  of  the  great  reasons  of  the  diminution 
is  because  of  what  the  Commissioners  considered  were 
the  limitations  of  their  powers,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  deprive  Armagh  of  the  Royal  School  texhibitions, 
and  these  exhibitions  were  for  several  years  discon- 
tinued from  Armagh,  and  to  that  fact  he  attributes 
the  falling  off. 

145.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  Witness). — 
When  did  they  first  discontinue  1 — In  1883. 

146.  Then  the  previous  fall  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  what  then  happened  ? — No ; the  fact  of  the  Royal 
scholarships  being  discontinued  at  Armagh  is  one 
reason  of  the  diminution. 

147.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  mean  Royal 
Scholarships  held  in  Trinity  ? — In  Trinity  College, 
and  only  obtained  by  boys  from  Armagh  school. 

148.  They  go  to  Armagh  with  the  view  of  getting 
these  scholarships  ? — I think  so.  They  can  only 
get  them  after  they  have  been  in  Armagh  for  three 
years. 

149.  Rev.  Professor  Dougherty. — Did  they  obtain 
exhibitions  to  be  held  in  the  school  as  well  as  the  Royal 
scholarships  ? — The  school  exhibitions  were  entirely 
abolished  some  years  ago. 

150.  Load  Chancellor. — Forty-five  boarders  and 


forty-one  day  boys,  and  net  income  available  £1  004 
That  means  there  was  a free  endowment  in  the’ case 
of  Armagh  of  a sum  of  over  £10  for  each  boy?— Yes, 
over  £10— nearly  £12.  I think  there  was  not  more 
than  £900  expended  last  year. 

151.  But  there  was  a net  income  of  £1,000  aval 
able  for  the  school  ?— That  is  so.  Armagh  School  was 
in  debt  and  portion  was  applied  in  reduction  of  debt 

152.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— What  boys  had 
you  in  Dungannon  ? — There  were  only  three  boarders 
one  the  son  of  the  master,  and  I do  not  know  whether 
to  call  him  a boarder  or  not. 

153.  You  have  three  free  scholars? — Yes,  counting 
the  son  of  the  master. 

154.  How  many  day  boys  ? — There  are  twenty-five 
day  boys. 

155.  Lord  Chancellor. — The  net  income  available 
last  year  was  £1,181?— Yes;  but  that  includes  the 
arrears  for  the  year  1885  uncollected.  Are  you  count- 
ing up  how  much  was  expended  on  each  boy  ? 

156.  No,  but  that  was  the  total  fund  actually 
available  during  last  year  for  the  purposes  of  ike 
school  ? — Yes.  In  dealing  with  the  fund  applicable 
to  the  number  of  boys  being  educated  at  the  school,  you 
must  exclude  from  that  Sie  amount  applied  to  the 
Royal  scholarships,  for  that  is  applied  to  boys  who 
have  left  the  school,  and  who  have  entered  the  univer- 
sity. 

157.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  1880,  Dun- 
gannon is  returned  as  having  twenty-one  boarders 
and  eighteen  day  boys,  a total  of  thirty-nine ; in  1881, 
ten  boarders  and  twenty-seven  day  boys;  in  1882, 
nine  boarders  and  twenty-six  day  boys;  in  1883, nine 
boarders  and  thirty  day  boys ; in  1884,  eleven  boarders 
and  thirty-two  day  boys  ; in  1S85,  nine  boarders  and 
twenty-nine  day  boys,  and  thus  the  boarders  have 
fallen  from  twenty-one  in  1880  to  three  in  1886. 
The  day  boys  have  substantially  remained  hbout  the 
same? — I of  course  have  not  carried  these  figures  in 
my  mind. 

158.  Lord  Chancellor. — Applying  the  same  test 
to  Dungannon  as  Armagh,  the  net  fund  available  re- 
presents about  £40  for  each  boy  ? 

159.  Mr.  Orr,  q.o. — You  must  deduct  from  that 
what  is  paid  to  the  Royal  scholarships. 

160.  Dr.  Traill. — It  is  expended  also  on  the 
master? — In  Dungannon  in  1885,  there  was  £230 
paid  for  exhibitions,  and  these  were  for  boys  that 
were  at  Dungannon  several  years  ago. 

161.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  do  you  re- 
concile the  statement  that  the  falling  off  from  ninety 
to  forty-five  in  Armagh  is  attributable  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  scholarships  with  the  fact  that  though 
£230  was  paid  in  Dungannon  last  year  for  exhibitions, 
the  falling  off  was  from  twenty-one  to  three  boarders? 
— I cannot  explain  the  cause  of  this  falling  off ; it  is 
most  intricate.  I suppose  it  is  possibly  attributable 
to  pending  legislation,  the  suspension  of  the  scholar- 
ships and  other  causes. 

162.  Are  you  paying  any  money  fortRoyal  scholar- 
ships in  Enniskillen  ? — Yes,  £55  we  paid  last  year. 

163.  How  many  boys  there? — Twenty-three  day 
boys. 

164.  Lord  Chancellor. — -And  £1,751  was  the  fund 
available  last  year  for  these  boys  ? — That  would  be  so, 
were  all  the  year’s  rental  collected,  but  I am  not  quite 
sure  whether  it  can  be  taken  in  that  way. 

165.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  are  to  endea- 
vour to  settle  a scheme  for  the  management  of  this 
endowment,  and  we  want  to  see  how  far  it  is  utilized 
at  present  1—1  should  mention  that  all  these  sums  of 
stock  represent  savings,  and  there  may  be  savings 
this  year.  The  actual  amount  expended  on  the  school 
in  Enniskillen  last  year  was  £920. 

166.  Lord  Chancellor. — Expended  on  a school 
where  there  were  twenty-three  day  boys  ? — Yes. 

167.  That  is  £40  a head  ? — That  return  was  on  the 
1st  February,  1886,  and  does  not  represent  the  boys 
present  in  1885. 
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168.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  Enniskillen  I 
find  from  the  report  of  1880  that  there  were  then 
forty-nine  boarders,  showing  a school  of  eighty-three ; 
in  1881  there  were  thirty-six  boarders  and  twenty-six 
day  boys,  and  so  on.  (Reads  extract  from  the 
Report.)  Then  again  there  is  a pretty  steady 
attendance  of  day  boys  of  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty,  but  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  the  boarders 
have  fallen  from  forty-nine  to  none  at  all That  is  so. 

169.  Can  you  account  for  that  ? — I cannot  account 
for  it. 

170.  There  was  plenty  of  money  available  in  Ennis- 
killen for  exhibitions? — Certainly,  and  it  ought  to 
have  brought  boys ; in  fact,  a boy  rather  neglected 
his  own  interest  in  not  going  to  Enniskillen.  A boy 
of  moderate  ability  going  to  Enniskillen  would  be 
absolutely  certain  to  have  got  an  exhibition. 

171.  As  a matter  of  fact  had  you  exhibitions  at 
Enniskillen  that  were  not  competed  for  ? — Yes ; there 
were  two  exhibitions  open  this  year  and  nobody  com- 
peted for  them. 

172.  Were  they  open  to  boys  from  Armagh? — 
They  were  not  open  to  boys  from  Armagh. 

173.  Do  you  know  whether  the  head  master  at 
Enniskillen  refused  to  take  boys  from  Armagh  to  com- 
pete for  these  exhibitions  ? — I am  satisfied  he  did  not 

174.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Now  as  to  Cavan 
— what  is  the  return  for  Cavan  for  1886  ? — Three 
boarders  and  thirteen  day  boys.  Of  course  when  I 
say  no  boy  competed  at  Enniskillen  for  these  exhi- 
bitions, the  rule  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a boy 
should  be  at  a Royal  school  for  three  years  before  he 
could  compete. 

175.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  no 
boy  competed  from  Enniskillen  School  for  these  ex- 
hibitions this  year,  and  there  were  two  they  could 
have  competed  for? — That  is  so. 

176.  In  Cavan  I find  from  this  return  that  in  1880 
there  were  fourteen  boarders  and  eleven  day  boys ; in 
1881,  six  boarders  and  thirteen  day  boys ; in  1882, 
seven  boarders  and  fourteen  day  boys ; in  1883,  four 
boarders  and  eighteen  day  boys;  in  1884,  eight 
boarders  and  seventeen  dayboys;  and  in  1885,  three 
boarders  and  thirteen  day  boys? — I have  no  doubt 
these  figures  are  correot. 

177.  Lord  Chancellor. — I see  that  over  £430  was 
spent  on  Cavan  School  during  the  year? — £325  in 
salaiy,  £50  in  Royal  scholarships  and  other  items, 
making  it  about  £430. 

178.  On  sixteen  boys  in  the  school? — That,  of 
course,  is  the  number  of  boys. 

179.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the  re- 
turn for  Raphoe  for  this  year? — Four  boarders  and 
ten  day  boys. 

180.  Raphoe  had  twenty-six  boarders  and  ten 
day  boys  in  1880,  and  it  has  fallen  to  four  boarders  ? — 
That  is  so. 

181.  Lord  Chancellor. — £246  was  spent  on  that 
school  durjng  the  year.  Now  as  to  Banagher  ? — It 
has  no  boarders,  but  fourteen  day  boys. 

182.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  1884  it  had 
four  boarders  and  fourteen  day  boys;  in  1881,  one 
hoarder  and  ten  day  boys;  1882,  one  boarder  and 
lourteen  day  boys ; in  1883,  no  boarders  and  nineteen 
day  boys;  in  1884,  no  boarders  and  fifteen  day  boys; 
m 1885,  no  boarders  and  fourteen  day  boys.  There 
was  no  boarder  in  Banagher  for  the  last  three  years  ? 
—None. 

183.  Is  this  the  upshot  of  it,  that  you  have  at 
present  in  the  six  Royal  schools  fifty-five  boarders, 
of  whom  all  except  ten  are  in  Armagh  ? — Quite  right. 

184.  And  126  day  boys,  of  whom  forty-one  are  in 
Armagh?— Yes. 

185.  So  the  total  number  of  boys  representing  the 
actual  work  done  by  this  endowment  is  181  ? — That 
is  so. 


186.  This  year  you  have  181  boys  to  get  the  benefit 
o this  endowment  ? — That  is  so  returned  on.  the  1st 
February. 


187.  Lord  Chancellor. — Can  you  state  the  re- 

ligious denominations  to  which  these  boys  belong?— 
t ^ Arm^pl1  ttere  are  seventy-four  of  the 

Irish  Church,  ten  Presbyterians,  and  two  of  all  other 
denominations,  except  Roman  Catholics.  There  are 
no  Roman  Catholics. 

188.  Now,  as  to  Dungannon?— At  Dungannon 
there  are  nineteen  of  the  Irish  Church. 

1 89.  .Any  Presbyterians?— Six  Presbyterians  and 
three  of  all  other  denominations. 

190.  As  to  Enniskillen  ? — All  Irish  Church 

twenty-three. 


191.  Cavan  ?— Fifteen  Irish  Church ; one  of  all 
other  denominations. 

192.  Raphoe  ? — Four  Irish  Church  and  ten  Presby- 
terians. J 

193.  Banagher?— One  Irish  Church  and  thirteen 
Roman  Catholics. 


194.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  only  Roman 
Catholics  attending  are  in  Banagher,  and  those  are 
day  boys  ? — Yes. 

195.  Lord  Chancellor.— Of  the  boys  attending 
these  schools  136  are  members  of  the  Irish  Church, 
twenty-six  Presbyterians,  thirteen  Roman  Catholics,’ 
and  six  of  other  denominations  ? — That  is  correct. 

196.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— I see  from  this  paper  that 
the  school  in  Monaghan,  which  was  leased  by  the 
Commissioners  in  1880,  has  been  increasing  in  the 
number  of  its  students  between  1880  and  the  present 
time  ? — That  is  so. 

197.  I find  that  in  1880  and  1881  the  number  of 
pupils  was  sixteen,  all  day  boys;  in  18S5  and  1886  it 
had  eighteen  boarders  and  twenty  day  pupils,  making  a 
total  of  thirty-eight?— I had  a letter  this  morning 
stating  the  number  of  boarders  had  slightly  increased. 

198.  We  have  an  increase  during  these  five  years 
from  sixteen  to  thirty-eight?— Yes,  there  are  twenty- 
two  boarders  and  twenty-four  day  boys  in  it  at  present. 

199.  This  school  ceased  to  be  under  the  management 

and  control  of  the  Commissioners  in  1880  ? Yes. 

200.  And  its  management  was  taken  up  by  local 
enterprise? — Yes. 

201.  And  all  the  other  schools  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land remaining  under  the  management  of  the  Commis- 
sioners have  fallen  off  in  number? — Yes. 

202.  And  this  school  increased  in  number  ? — Yes. 

203.  These  returns  indicate  that  local  entei  prise 
increased  the  number  of  pupils  attending,  while  the 
management  of  the  board  failed  ?— The  figures  show 
that. 

204.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  not 
looked  into  the  statistics  of  other  schools,  such  as 
Watt’s  school  at  Lurgan  ? — I have  not. 

205.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Under  these  circum- 
stances you  propose  to  establish  new  schools  under 
the  management  of  this  Board  of  Commissioners  and 
you  do  not  propose  to  give  any  assistance  to  schools 
conducted  by  local  enterprise  1—We  propose  to  estab- 
lish Roman  Catholic  schools.  We  do  not  propose  to 
establish  any  further  Irish  Church  schools. 

206.  In  your  scheme  you  propose  to  establish  new 
schools  under  the  management  of  this  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, and  you  do  not  propose  to  give  assistance 
to  schools  conducted  by  local  enterprise,  while  the 
schools  conducted  by  local  enterprise  have  been  success- 
ful, and  the  schools  under  the  board  are  a failure  ? — 
We  made  no  alteration.  The  figures,  no  doubt,  prac- 
tically show  that. 

207.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — The  Commissioners  now  wish 
for  information  as  to  the  constitution  of  your  board  ? 
— I would  wish  to  make  an  explanation  with  regard 
to  the  payment  of  our  agent,  and  to  state  that  our 
agent  does  not  pay  himself  monthly.  Our  agent  is  only 
paid  in  April. 

208.  Lord  Chancellor. — Does  he  make  partial 
lodgments  ? — Partial  lodgments. 

209.  Each  lodgment  exactly  represents  the  funds 
in  his  hands  1 — It  does.  No  doubt  he  paid  himself  in 
April,  1885,  out  of  the  rents  he  collected  up  to  that. 


March  l,  133(1, 
Robert 

M'Duwell,  esq. 
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That  payment  appears  in  this  account,  but  has  no  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  amount  of  rent  received  in  1 885. 

210.  It  contains  the  poundage  on  the  rent  for  nine 
months  of  the  previous  year  and  three  months  of  1885 ? 

Yes.  In  fact  you  should  go  back  for  a number  of 

years. ' You  could  not  understand  it  from  this  table . If 
you  were  to  go  back  on  the  last  four  years  for  instance  in 
the  case  of  Armagh,  and  take  the  receipts  in  Armagh 
from  January  to  January,  in  every  one  of  the  four 
years,  they  would  appear  greater  than  if  you  took  the 
receipts  from  April  to  April,  and  the  explanation  of 
it  does  not  appear  until  you  go  back  for  five  years. 

211.  Dr.  Traill. — If  you  take  the  poundage  on  the 
whole  rental,  supposing  it  never  was  in  arrear  at  all, 
and  tot  it  together  for  four  or  five  years,  the  average 
is  much  less  than  the  average  of  the  actual  charges 
for  poundage  which  you  give.  How  do  you  explain 
that?— That  includes  bailiff's  fees  as  well,  and  it 
is  headed  so  as  a matter  of  fact.  If  you  take  the 
full  figures  you  could  not  understand  it.  For  four 
consecutive  years  they  would  be  quite  different  if 
taken  from  January  to  January,  than  if  taken  from 
April  to  April.  The  principle  of  the  thing  is  no  doubt 
difficult  to  understand.  Take  for  instance  the  rents 
collected  in  these  four  years.  From  January,  1881  to 
April  of  that  year,  £500,  and  again  to  end  of  the  year 
£500,  and  apparently  you  have  £1,000 ; but  then 
again  from  next  January  to  April  say  only  £4.-00  is 
collected,  and  then  if  you  took  it  from  April  to  April 
it  would  only  appear  you  received  £900.  The  expla- 
nation is  not  found  out  until  you  go  back  on  the  year 
previous. 

212.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — -With  respect  to  the 
poundage  we  have  the  total  of  the  entire  period,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  The  poundage  on  what  is  got  in  nine 
months  of  the  year  must  appear  in  the  account  of 
what  is  got  next  year  1 — The  question  of  poundage 
follows  the  same  principle.  You  pay  the  poundage 
from  April  to  April. 

213.  You  will  have  in  the  first  of  the  period  in- 
cluded the  poundage  of  the  rents  collected  during  nine 
months  of  the  previous  year,  and  you  will  not  have 
the  poundage  on  what  is  included  in  the  last  nine 
months  ; if  you  take  two  years  together,  the  pound- 
age never  ought  to  exceed  the  amount  on  what 
you  get  ? — I think  the  explanation  is  what  I have 
given.  You  pay  the  poundage  on  what  is  received 
from  April  to  April.  That  is  the  principle,  to  pay  the 
poundage  on  what  is  received  from  April  to  April, 
and  in  the  instance  I have  given  that  would  be  only 
on  £900.  Therefore  the  poundage,  paid  in  that  year, 
would  be  only  on  £900,  and  until  you  go  back  some- 
years  you  could  not  explain  that'  the  poundage  might 
not  bear  any  proportion  to  what  it  received  under 
that  head,  and  going  back  some  years  previously  the 
poundage  would  appear  very  small. 

214.  Dr.  Traill. — The  Lord  Justice’s  point  is  that  it 
might  be  smaller,  but  not  larger  1 — Taking  it  in  the 
way  I have  stated,  the  poundage  would  appear  larger  if 
taken  upon  the  actual  amount  received  from  January 
to  January.  With  regard  to  the  Monaghan  School,  it 
no  doubt  shows  an  increase  of  pupils,  and  I can  ex- 
plain it  on  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  report  of 
1881.  I refer  to  a passage  at  page  29,  and  the  words 
are  very  strong.  The  master  there  is  a young  man 
lately  appointed.  The  report  to  whioh  I refer  states, 
“ An  immediate  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  has 
invariably  followed  the  appointment  of  a young  and 
efficient  head  master,  while  numbers  fell  away  where 
the  head  master  has  been  engaged  long  in  teaching.” 

215.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  an  in- 
crease in  Monaghan  School  for  every  year  for  six  con- 
secutive years  ? — The  head  master  has  been  appointed 
six  years.  Dr.  Molloy  asked  me  to  account  for  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Monaghan 
8chool,  in  that  particular  school  as  compared  with 
the  Royal  schools.  The  master  was  appointed  in 
1880,  and  the  pupils  had  no  doubt  increased  in  his 
school.  That  exactly  fulfilled  the  principle  laid  down 


in  the  passage  I liavo  quoted  from  the  report  of  th0 
Commissioners  of  1881,  that  invariably  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  pupils  follows  the  appointment  of  a 
young  and  efficient  master. 

216.  Then  your  explanation  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  is  because  the  master  is 
young  and  efficient  ? — I don’t  say  that  is  the  sole  cause. 

217.  If  the  master  remains  until  he  is  seventy  years 
of  ago,  do  you  consider  it  an  advantage  ? — I give  Mon- 
aghan as  an  instance,  that  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  invariably  follows 
the  appointment  of  a young  and  efficient  master.  I 
cannot  say  what  the  actual  explanation  is,  but  in- 
variably on  the  appointment  of  a new  master  an  increase 
follows  in  the  number  of  pupils. 

218.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  at  the  same  time 
that  a new  master  was  appointed,  the  Monaghan  School, 
in  which  this  increase  has  taken  place,  ceased  to  be 
under  the  management  and  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education.  To  which  fact  do  you  attribute 
the  improvement  1 — I don’t  attribute  it  to  anything  in 
particular.  I also  qualify  my  statement  by  saying 
this  was  simply  one  instance.  If  instead  of  taking 
these  schools,  you  take  Clonmel,  and  Midleton, 
the  numbers  show  these  schools  are  increasing  in  the 
number  of  pupils  very  steadily,  so  that  you  cannot 
draw  any  inference  from  the  case  of  one  school  having 
ceased  to  be  under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

219.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  Clonmel  the 
head  masters  hold  their  offices  at  pleasure  and  have 
no  retiring  pension1? — They  have  no  retiring  pension. 

220.  Lord  Chancellor. — As  regards  the  scheme 
before  us,  and  the  new  body  it  is  proposed  to  create, 
do  you  know  why  the  number  of  Commissioners  was 
fixed  at  eight  ? — I cannot  give  any  reason  for  the 
particular  number.  The  fact  is  a small  number  was 
fixed  upon,  for  it  was  considered  a large  number  was 
not  so  advisable  as  a small  number. 

221.  It  was  in  contemplation  that  the  different 
religious  denominations  were  to  be  represented  on 
the  Board  ? — It  was. 

222.  Was  it  proposed  these  Commissioners  were  to 
be  an  unpaid  body  ? — So  it  was  intended. 

223.  It  was  intended  that  denominational  schools 
representing  the  three  religious  denominations  should 
be  provided? — Yes. 

224.  Was  it  intended  that  members  of  a particular 
denomination  were  to  attend  to  schools  of  their  own 
denomination,  or  that  the  entire  body  were  to  take 
charge  of  each  school  ? — It  was  not  considered 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  advisable  to  hand  over  the 
management  or  care  of  the  sohool  at  Armagh,  for 
instance,  to  such  members  of  the  Board  as  were  of 


the  Irish  Church. 

225.  Was  it  intended  that  sub-committees  were  to 

be  appointed? — I think  such  considerations  were  not 
gone  into.  , 

226.  Lord  Belmore.— The  idea  was  the  whole  Board 
were  to  manage  all  the  schools. 

227.  Lord  Chancellor  (to  witness).— It  was  not 

proposed  by  the* scheme  that  the  Commissioners  were 
to  hold  any  particular  number  of  visitations  ; 
visitation  clause  was  drawn  with  regard  to  special 
circumstances  that  might  arise. 

228.  Except  under  special  circumstances  or  some 

state  of  circumstances  arising  which  might  render  i 
necessary  to  go  down  to  the  schools,  the  Commission 
themselves  were  not  the  persons  to  look  a*®?  , . 
different  schools  ?— The  Commissioners  considered  twa 
provided  for  under  section  8,  which  sets  forth 
duties  of  Inspectors.  . ,, 

229.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Take  section  17.  Itistn 
provided,  “The  residue  of  the  said  Royal  be 
endowment  shall  be  applied  by  the  Oommissione 
establishing,  endowing,  and  maintaining  four  ®n  , 
inational  schools  suitable  for  boarders  and  day  op- 
“ Establishing  ” there  does  not  necessarily 
viding  new  schools,  but  it  would  be  open  to  the 


* See  App.  B.,  Wo.  V.  (e),  p.  408. 
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missioned  either  to  found  a new  school  or  take  over 
a school  already  established? — It  would  be  open  to 
them  to  do  either,  but  I do  not  think  the  Commis- 
sioners went  into  the  consideration  of  how  they  were 
to  establish  them.  They  meant  to  leave  themselves 
power,  I take  it,  to  do  either.  They  had  only  a few 
months  to  prepare  the  scheme. 

230.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Whether  the 
school  should  be  built  or  bought  you  had  it  in  con- 
templation that  any  school  sharing  in  the  Royal  en- 
dowment should  be  vested  in  the  Commissioners  ? — 
I think  so. 

231.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — With  regard  to  Leinster 
and  Munster ; in  one  alternative  they  would  establish 
a new  school  in  Munster  and  another  in  Leinster  ? — 
Yes. 

232.  Is  there  any  guarantee  that  pupils  would  come 
to  the  new  schools,  and  that  the  new  schools  would  be 
likely  to  be  efficient  and  successful  ? — I cannot  say 
what  the  nature  of  the  guarantee  would  be. 

233.  Such  new  schools  would  have  the  existing 
schools  as  rivals  ? — They  would.  There  would  be  only 
one  existing  school,  namely,  Armagh. 

234.  But  the  new  schools  proposed  to  be  established 
in  Leinster  and  Munster  would  have  the  existing 
independent  schools  as  rivals  ? — No  doubt. 

235.  As  these  proposed  schools  would  be  intended 
for  Catholic  boys,  have  you  considered  whether 
Catholic  parents  would  have  confidence  in  a school  con- 
trolled and  managed  by  a board  in  Dublin  of  which 
they  would  have  no  knowledge  ? — The  scheme  proposes 
that  the  head  master  should  be  a Roman  Catholic. 

236.  But  the  management  and  control  of  the 
school  would  be  in  a board  in  Dublin,  of  which  the 
Catholic  parents  might  know  nothing  ? — With  re- 
gard to  the  management  of  the  school  under  the  terms 
of  the  scheme  it  is  left  -with  the  head  master  who 
would  be  a Roman  Catholic.  Section  22  says  “ Sub- 
ject to  any  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioners 
under  the  authority  of  this  charter,  the  head  master  of 
each  school  shall  have  under  his  control  the  choice  of 
books,  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  arrangement  of 
classes  and  school  horns,  and  the  general  m-jta.niMi.tinn 
and  discipline  of  the  school.”  Under  that  clause  veiy 
wide  control  over  the  school  is  committed  to  the  head 
master,  and  of  course  he  must  be  a Roman  Catholic. 

237.  But  the  course  of  education  would  be  regu- 
lated  by  a board  in  Dublin,  and  under  section  21  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  them  “ to  make  such  regulations  to 
be  observed  in  the  said  schools  as  they  may  deem  pro- 
per’’ 1 — They  might  not  interfere  with  the  head  master 
in  what  arrangements  he  might  think  proper. 

238.  You  would  set  up  two  new  schools  in  Leinster 
and  Munster  which  would  have  as  rivals  all  the  exist- 
ing schools  in  the  two  provinces  : these  new  schools 
would  be  managed  by  a central  board  in  Dublin,  and 
we  have  no  evidence  that  Catholic  parents  would  have 
such  confidence  in  these  schools  «i3  would  lead  them  to 
send  their  boys  to  them  ? — But  is  there  any  evidence 
they  would  not. 

239.  In  founding  two  new  schools  it  was  probably 
contemplated  as  an  alternative  that  instead  of  actually 
establishing  two  new  schools,  you  might  take  over 
already  existing  and  flourishing  schools,  and  assist 
them.? — The  board  did  not  bind  themselves  to  either 
course. 

240.  If  you  took  over  an  existing  school  the  head 
master  should  resign  his  post  and  accept  an  appoint- 
ment from  the  central  board  in  Dublin.  That  would 

e necessary  under  your  scheme  ? — I think  such  a 
course  would  be  necessary. 

241.  He  should  also  consent  to  be  subject  to  dis- 
missal by  the  central  board  in  Dublin  ?— After  a judi- 

bf}  *s not  a mere  power  of  dismissal. 

+ ' third  point  would  be  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  assistant  masters  should  be  submitted  to 
- 6 central  board,  and  approved  by  the  board  ? — That 
is  so.  J 

^e,  next  is  that  the  head  master  must  be 
y to  fulfil  all  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to 


him  by  the  Commissioners  ?-You  are  now  pointing  out 
particulars  that  apply  not  to  Roman  Catholic  schools 

• question  is  whether  you  will  get  an  ex- 

isting efficient  school  to  accept  these  terms,  which  must 
be  accepted  by  the  managers  before  they  can  share  in 
the  endowment?— My  answer  cannot  be  taken  as  con- 
fined to  any  one  denomination,  and  the  scheme  is  not 
connned  to  any  one  denomination. 

245,  Therefore,  the  difficulty  is  the  greater? — My 
anTJf  “ust  be  takeu  05  applying  to  all  schools. 

24b.  The  managers  of  the  existing  school  must 
fiand  over  to  the  Commissioners  the  right  to  fix  and 
vary  the  fees  charged  to  pupils  ?— Yes. 

. 24:7 ' n.ext  proposal  is  to  give  to  the  Commis- 
sioners the  power  to  determine  the  number  of  pupils 
to  be  received  without  paying  any  fees? Yes. 

248.  And  even  in  some  cases  to  nominate  the  pupils 
to  be  received  free  ? — Yes ; but  the  section  adds  that 
such  selection  shall  be  made  by  examination,  if  it 
shall  seem  to  the  Commissioners  that  selection  by 
examination  would  meet  the  justice  of  the  case,  in 
which  event  the  Commissioners  are  bound  to  do  it 

249.  Under  certain  conditions  the  Commissioners 
may  nominate  the  pupils  to  be  received  free— that  is 
part  of  the  scheme r — Conditions  might  arise  in  which 
it  would  be  done  by  the  Commissioners. 

250.  Section  21  gives  power  to  Commissioners  to 
determine,  from  time  to  time,  the  course  of  education 
to  be  followed  in  the  school  l—1 That  is  so. 

251.  And  to  make  such  regulations  to  be  observed 
in  tiie  school  as  the  Commissioners  may  think  proper  ? 

252.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  the  managers 
of  any  two  successful  existing  schools  in  Munster  and 


would  accept  the  sum  of,  say,  £1,000,  and 
agree  to  these  conditions  ? — I am  not  in  a position  to- 
give  any  opinion  on  that. 

253.  It  would  be  desirable  that  question  should 
be  considered.  What  occurs  to  me  is  that  under  this 
scheme  a dilemma  would  arise— either  that  your  board 
would  undertake  to  found  two  new  schools  or  would 
take  over  two  existing  schools.  If  they  undertake  to 
found  two  new  schools,  there  is  not  much  probability 
apparently  that  they  will  get  pupils,  and  if  they  pro- 
pose to  take  over  two  existing  schools,  it  seems  to  me 
highly  improbable  they  ■will  get  any  managers  of 
existing  successful  schools  to  accept  their  terms  ? — Our 
Commissioners  were  not  of  that  opinion  when  they 
put  in  the  clause. 

254.  It  would  be  desirable,  if  possible,  in  reference 
to  the  scheme,  to  give  us  some  evidence  as  to  the 
likelihood,  if  you  found  two  new  schools,  that  you 
will  make  them  successful,  or  else  to  show  us  that  you 
will  get  two  existing  schools  to  accept  your  terms  ? — 
As  far  as  I see,  a school  would  be  glad  to  take  an 
endowment  of  £900  a year. 

255.  But  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  proposed 
to  be  given  might  be  such  that  the  managers  of  an 
existing  efficient  school  would  not  accept  them  ? — That 
was  not  the  opinion  of  the  board. 

256.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Dr.  Molloy  asked 
you  whether  it  was  likely  certain  things  would  happen; 
did  the  Commissioners,  in  preparing  their  scheme, 
refer  to  what  occurred  at  Banagher  ? — I cannot  say. 

257.  Would  the  proposed  schools  in  Munster  or 
Leinster  differ  from  the  present  actual  existing  school 
in  Banagher,  as  regarded  either  the  constitution,  the 
power  of  the  head  master,  or  the  control  of  the  com- 
missioners ? — Of  course,  our  scheme  gives  much  greater 
control  than  the  board  ever  had  before  over  all  our 


258.  In  what  respect  ? — As  set  out  in  those  various 
clauses  in  which  we  define  our  powers. 

259.  In  Banagher  a Roman  Catholic  head  master 
was  appointed  ? — -Yes. 

260.  And  in  two  years  after  he  was  appointed,  the 
number  of  pupils  rose  to  forty-one,  but  after  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Catholic  Bishop, in  consequence  of 
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having  prepared  pupils  for  the  Queen’s  College,  and 
having  attended  at  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  him- 
self, the  number  of  pupils  declined,  and  there  are  at 
present  no  boarders  at  all  at  Banagher,  and  there  are 
only  fourteen  day  boys.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  same  failure  would  not  attend  the  proposed 
school  in  Munster  and  Leinster  ? — The  head  master 
there  placed  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop. 

261.  The  matter  is  referred  to  in  the  report  of  1830. 
Under  your  scheme  the  regulation  of  the  course  of 
education  would  not  depend  on  the  head  master,  but 
on  the  Commissioners  !— 1 The  chief  point  of  difficulty 
in  respect  of  Banagher  was  that  the  head  master  pre- 
pared some  of  liis  pupils  for  the  Queen’s  University. 

262.  Unless  they  were  to  incur  the  fate  of  Banagher, 


the  Commissioners  should  prohibit  preparing 
for  any  University  not  approved  by  the  Catholic 
bishops  ! — The  head  master  would  be  most  interested 
in  that. 

263.  Is  there  any  successful  Roman  Catholic  school 
existing  in  Ireland  under  the  constitution  which  vou 
propose,  where  the  head  master  is  appointed  by  a mixed 
body  and  the  course  of  education  prescribed  by  a mixed 
body  ! — I am  not  in  a position  to  state  that. 

2G4.  Was  that  point  considered  in  preparin'*  the 
scheme,  whether  there  was  any  school  similar  to  that 
it  was  proposed  to  establish  that  had  succeeded!— I 
cannot  say  that  was  under  consideration,  or  that  the 
history  of  any  Roman  Catholic  school  was  the  subject 
of  inquiry. 


Earl  BelmOre. 

K.C.M.O. 


Earl  Uelmore,  K. 

2G5.  Lord  Chancellor. — Lord  Belmore,  you  were 
one  of  the  Commissioners  concerned  in  the  preparation 
of  this  scheme! — Yes;  I was. 

266.  And,  as  I see,  the  idea  of  the  scheme  is  to 
constitute  a body  of  Commissioners  who  are  to  have 
the  double  duty  of  looking  after  the  property  of  the 
endowment,  and  also  to  superintend  the  management 
of  the  schools ! — It  was  to  reform  the  constitution  of 
the  present  body  of  Commissioners,  and  alter  their 
constitution  by  making  them  distinctly  denominational. 

267.  It  has  been  stated  already  the  number  origin- 
ally proposed  was  ten  ? — I should  mention  the 
day  I was  there  I was  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Ball, 
who  first  introduced  the  heads  of  the  scheme,  and 
the  first  number  was  ten  or  twelve.  Wo  had  the 
assistance  and  presence  of  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Board.  As  people  die  off  it  was  intended  that  a 
Board  should  be  formed  sufficiently  large  so  as  to 
insure  an  attendance. 

268.  It  was  not  proposed  that  there  should  be  paid 
members  of  the  Board ! — The  question  of  paid  mem- 
bers used  to  arise  on  the  consideration  of  our  annual 
reports,  but  we  did  not  see  where  the  money  was  to 
come  from  unless  Parliament  should  grant  it. 

269.  You  reside  in  Fermanagh  1 — Yes. 

270.  Have  you  been  often  able  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Board! — I attended  as  often  as  I could, 
and  I was  appointed  by  Lord  Cowper,  when  Lord 
Lieutenant,  on  the  understanding  that  I would  attend 
iis  frequently  as  I could. 

271.  Is  it  a fact  that  if  you  have  a body  of  unpaid 
Commissioners  residing  out  of  Dublin,  you  cannot 
cottnt  on  their  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
hoard  ? — As  far  as  I am  individually  concerned,  I 
have  attended  as  often  as  some  who  reside  in  Dublin. 

I am  aware  that  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  members 
I'esidiug  out  of  Dublin,  the  expenses  of  their  coming 
up  to  Dublin  used  to  be  paid.  One  gentleman  lived 
in  Belfast.  He  was  paid  his  expenses  in  coming  up. 

272.  If  you  have  got  a body  of  unpaid  members, 
and  some  residing  out  of  Dublin,  you  cannot  depend 
on  their  attendance  1 — If  you  could  find  funds  to  pay 
the  board  so  much  the  better.  If  you  had  a paid 
board,  I would  say  a board  of  three. 

27 3.  Did  the  Commissioners  in  preparing  the  scheme 
take  into  consideration  what  the  constitution  of  the 
proposed  board  should  be  as  regards  members  pro- 
fessing or  representing  the  different  religious  creeds! 
— The  scheme  proposes  that  in  the  selection  of  persons 
to  be  appointed,  regard  should  he  had  to  the  religious 
denominations  of  the  classes  from  which  the  pupils 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  attend  the  schools 
placed  under  the  government  of  the  Commissioners. 
As  regards  ex-officio  members  the  two  Archbishops 
died  and  the  Chief  Secretary  was  never  present,  so 
that  it  would  be  really  limited  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Provost.  We  propose  in 
our  scheme  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  appoint 
the  Commissioners,  and  that  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  representation  on  the  board  of  the  different 
religious  denominations. 


C.M.G.,  examined. 

27 4.  That  is  your  idea  ! — That  was  our  idea,  and 
wo  would  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  Lori 
Lieutenant  in  making  such  appointments. 

275.  Do  your  board  take  any  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  your  property,  except  receiving  the  reports  of 
their  agents ! — Well,  they  do.  The  agents  get  in- 
structions as  to  making  abatements  or  giving  assistance 
to  tenants. 

27G.  Do  they  ever  visit  the  estate ! — Some  time  ago 
I visited  the  Donegal  estate,  and  spent  a day.  I made 
inquiries  in  respect  of  giving  assistance  to  sumo  of  the 
tenants,  and  they  afterwards  paid  arrears  freely. 

277.  Practically  the  looking  after  the  estate  devolves 
on  the  agent! — It  devolves  on  the  agent. 

278.  And  the  Commissioners  must  necessarily  de- 
pend on  the  information  supplied  to  them,  by  their 
agents  ! — They  must  in  a great  measure. 

279.  And  under  the  scheme  the  Commissioners  are 
not  put  under  any  obligation  to  go  down  and  visit  the 
estate ! — I think  not.  My  own  wish  would  be  that 
the  estates  should  be  sold  and  the  money  funded. 

280.  In  your  opinion  that  would  get  over  any  diffi- 
culty ns  to  the  management  1 — Y'es.  With  regard  to 
the  estates,  we  propose  the  rents  or  interest  on  the 
money  funded  should  be  thrown  into  hotch-pot  for  the 
future. 

281.  Do  you  know  the  Fermanagh  estate ! — I know 
where  it  is  situate.  It  is  a long  scattered  estate.  It 
begins  on  the  shores  of  Lough  Erne,  and  goes  back  to 
Swanlinbav. 

282.  Is  it  a poor  estate ! — Some  of  it  is  poor,  and 
money  has  not  been  spent  on  it. 

283.  Is  it  the  fact  that  sub-division  is  allowed  to 
go  on,  and  there  is  a much  larger  number  of  tenants 
than  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  supported 
out  of  it ! — All  that  happened  before  I became  a 
member  of  the  board,  and  before  the  present  agent 
was  connected  with  the  board. 

284.  Do  yon  know  whether  any  judicial  rents  were 
fixed  on  the  Fermanagh  estate ! — One  or  two  of  the 
tenants  were  in  the  Land  Court. 

285.  Are  the  rents  substantially  what  they  were  in 
1880  ! — I think  so. 

286.  Has  any  permanent  reduction  been  made  by 
the  Board! — The  rents  are  substantially  what  they 
were  at  the  time  of  the  famine.  I don’t  think  there 
was  any  permanent  reduction. 

287.  Can  you  say  whether  the  land  is  let  higher  or 

lower  than  on  surrounding  estates  1 — I should  be  re- 
clined to  think  it  was  let  lower  than  on  some  of  <* 
neighbouring  estates.  The  tendency  of  new  own 
was  to  raise  the  rents,  and  the  school  estates  we 
not  in  that  position,  and  the  rents  were  not  raised  to 
many  years.  , 

288.  Under  the  scheme  the  Board  would  hare 
power  to  hold  visitations ! — What  was  intended  y 
that  was  that  if  complaints  were  made  we  shoi 
instruct  a deputy  to  hold  an  investigation. 

289.  Either  for  the  Commissioners  to  go  down  or 
to  send  a deputy! — Yes,  as  we  have  done  hitherto. 
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290.  Hitherto  there  is  only  one  instance  of  a visita- 

jjon  i Only  one  since  I have  been  on  the  Board. 

291.  As  regards  the  supervision  of  the  schools,  you 
propose  that  Inspectors  should  be  appointed  by  the 
£ord  Lieutenant,  who  would  furnish  reports  contain- 
ing sufficient  information  as  to  the  manner  in  whicli 
the  schools  were  being  conducted  ? — Yes. 

292.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  Armagh  and 
Dungannon  were  selected  as  the  two  places  where 
Protestant  and  Presbyterian  schools  were  to  remain  1 
—Yes,  we  selected  Armagh  because  it  is  the  place 
where  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  resides,  and 
is  under  the  shadow  of  the  Cathedral.  It  is  a pros- 
perous school  and  has  got  sufficient  accommodation. 
As  regards  Dungannon,  it  was  selected  because  it  is 
the  nearest  point  to  the  bulk  of  the  Presbyterian 
population. 

293.  And  on  the  same  principle  you  select  Munster 
aud  Leinster  as  the  places  where  Homan  Catholics 
are  most  numerous? — On  the  same  principle.  The 
alternative  was  not  as  Dr.  Molloy  put  it,  of  taking 
over  an  existing  school  or  founding  another ; but 
whether  two  of  the  existing  schools  in  the  North 
should  be  converted  into  denominational-  schools,  or 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  in  parts  of 
Ireland  where  the  class  principally  resided  of  the 
denomination  likely  to  attend  the  school,  and  on  the 
whole  they  thought  it  better  to  establish  the  schools  in 
Munster  and  Leinster. 

294.  Did  the  Board  come  to  any  opinion  as  to  what 
division  of  the  funds  should  be  made ; how  much  you 
would  apply  to  Armagh,  and  so  on  1— Without  laying 
down  any  hard-and-fast  rale,  our  view  was  that  each 
school  should  have  £1,000  a year ; that  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  have  half  the  endowment,  and  the 
other  two  denominations  divide  the  other  half,  reserv- 
ing power  to  vary  that,  if  we  found  one  school  was 
only  half  availed  of,  and  another  was  full. 

295.  Did  you  consider,  Lord  Belmore,  in  con- 
nexion with  that  what  the  fund  would  be.  We  have 
evidence  to  show  the  income  would  be  about  £4,500 
a year? — Yes. 

296.  It  is  very  likely  the  property  will  come  to  be 
Bold? — Suppose  it  sold  at  twenty  years  purchase  it 
might  give  £4,500  a year. 

297.  At  twenty  years  purchase  that  would  be  about 
£90,000  ? — I may  have  miscalculated  it,  hut  I made 
the  calculation  that  after  allotting  £400  a year  to  any 
towns  deprived  of  then-  schools,  there  would  still  be 
either  £3,600  or  £4,000  a year  to  the  good,  as  we 
should  then  save  estate  expenses. 

298.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Did  you  make  any  allow- 
ance for  the  cost  of  administration  in  Dublin  ? — The 
Treasury  pays  that.  That  is  proposed  by  the  scheme. 

299.  Lord  Chancellor. — You  reckon  on  the  ex- 
penses of  the  secretary^  tho  inspectors,  and  office 
expenses  in  Dublin  being  defrayed  by  the  Treasury  ? 
—All  the  office  expenses  at  present  are  paid  by  the 
Treasury. 

300.  Mr.  On-,  Q.o. — The  clerk  gets  £270,  £100  is 
paid  by  Parliament,  and  £170  by  the  Commissioners. 
We  propose  the  expenses  of  visitation  should  he  paid 
by  Government. 

301.  Rey.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  if  Parliament  de- 
clined to  do  that,  it  should  come  out  of  the  Endowment 
Fund. 

302.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  amount  paid 
to  tho  clerk  is  referred  to  in  the  report  of  1880,  and 
it  would  appear  the  Commissioners  never  called  on 
the  Treasury  to  pay  it. 

303.  Lord  Chancellor. — If  the  income  of  the  endow- 
ment after  being  capitalized  should  fall  below  £4,000, 
the  fund  applicable  to  each  school  would  have  to  be 
abated  in  proportion?— It  would  have  to  be  abated. 

1 made  my  calculation  on  the  assumption  of  a saving 
m the  expenses. 

304.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  the  scheme  at  page  2, 
sec.  7,  a power  ig  introduced  to  employ  and  pay  de- 
puties to  act  as  visitors  in  place  of  the  Commissioners. 

hat  contemplates  that  the  visitors  should  be  paid  ? — 


We  make  an  estimate  eveiy  year  like  any  other  depart- 
ment of  what  we  think  is  likely  to  he  required,  and 
toe  scheme  proposes  the  accounts  should  be  audited 
like  the  accounts  of  any  other  public  body.  It  is  not 
always  the  case  that  what  is  estimated  for  is  really 
spent.  We  used  to  estimate  travelling  expenses  for 
the  Board,  hut  practically  of  late  years  that  sum  was 
not  wanting,  and  the  Treasury  remarked  on  it  that  it 
was  better  not  to  put  it  in. 

305.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.— Going  through  the 
accounts  we  were  struck  with  the  amount  of  expenses, 
£5,144  of  receipts  during  the  year,  and  disbursements 
to  the  extent  of  £1,828,  under  various  heads  of  out- 
lay ? — Yes. 

306. _  Can  you  give  us  any  explanation  of  why  the 
outlay  is  so  large,  or  any  suggestion  as  to  how  it  might 
be  made  less  ?— Every  estate  stands  on  its  own  basis.  I 
have  two  estates,  and  the  outlay  on  one  is  larger  than 
the  other. 

307.  There' are  no  head  rents  on  these  ?— There  is 
a small  head  rent  on  the  Raphoe  estate.  The  rental 
of  that  was  £500.  The  estate  is  very  small,  and  there 
is  a certain  amount  of  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
agent  there,  so  that  we  could  not  get  a man  to  under- 
take the  agency  for  less  than  ten  per  cent.  In  Raphoe 
the  expenses  were  sixty-six  per  cent. 

308.  Dr.  Traill. — An  agent’s  house  was  blown  up 
there  ? — I believe  it  was  intended  to  do  so. 

309.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  outlay  in  re- 
spect of  all  these  estates  is  far  more  than  we  met  in 
other  estates.  In  the  Raphoe  estate  two-thirds  go  in 
outlay  ? — I cannot  answer  for  that  unless  I saw  the 
agent’s  account. 

31 0.  In  Dungannon,  receipts,  £1,400,  expenditure, 
£843 ; the  average  expenditure  is  considerably  larger 
than  one-third? — I cannot  explain  it  without  the 
accounts. 

311.  Assuming  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  you  a newly  constituted  body,  with  the  most 
advantageous  i powers  of  managing  these  estates,  can 
you  suggest  any  means  by  which  the  outlay  can  be 
diminished  ? — Well,  you  cannot  diminish  the  income- 
tax,  county  cess,  or  tithe-rentcharge.  You  must  allow 
a sum  for  agency.  That  is  compulsory  in  a public 
body.  The  only  other  items  are  abatements,  or  re- 
ductions of  rent  in  bad  years. 

312.  Take  Dungannon  as  an  instance.  In  Dun- 
gannon the  rental  is  £1,748,  and  the  actual  receipts 
are  £1,400  ? — There  is  £13  5s.  8 d.  there  for  improve- 
ments ; I suppose  that  is  an  allowance  to  a tenant. 

313.  £55  there  was  for  a survey,  and  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  when  there  was  no  survey,  the  outlay  was 
as  large? — Possibly  services  and  costs  connected  with 
judicial  rents. 

314.  There  is  £85  for  law  costs  in  that  same  account. 
Have  you  any  direct  control  over  the  agent,  or  do  any 
of  the  board  ever  see  the  estates  ? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

315.  Would  it  he  advisable  to  have  as  members  of 
the  board,  gentlemen  resident  in  the  localities  where 
the  estates  are  situate  ? — No  doubt  it  would  be  con- 
venient as  regards  inspection,  but  as  to  expenses,  if 
tenants  go  into  the  Land  Commission  Court  to  have 
fair  rents  fixed,  you  cannot  prevent  law  costs. 

316.  What  would  he  the  fair  ratio  between  the 
receipts  of  an  estate  and  the  outlay? — It  varies  very 
much.  On  one  of  my  own  estates  the  outlay  was 
about  twenty  or  rather  more  per  cent  On  another, 

I only  got  into  my  own  pocket  about  one-third. 

317.  The  smallest  is  Cavan  where  the  outlay  is 
seventeen  out  of  fifty-three  ? — I should  say,  thirty-two 
per  cent,  would  not  be  out  of  the  way.  There  are 
considerable  allowances  to  tenants  in  one  year. 

318.  What  arrangement  have  the  Commissioners 
with  there  agents  as  to  vouching? — The  secretary 
vouches  the  accounts.  I do  not  think  there  is  an 
auditor. 

319.  Is  there  no  check  as  in  Chancery,  where  the 
account  must  be  passed  before  an  examiner  ? — I don’t 
think  there  is.  There  is  no  public  auditor. 
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320.  Is  there  any  examination  of  the  accounts  by 
the  board  ? — Not  by  the  board  as  a body. 

321.  Can  you  suggest  any  arrangement  by  which  a 

more  efficient  control  could  be  exercised  over  these 
outgoings!  — No.  There  is  the  Raphoe  estate  for 

instance ; the  agent’s  fees  there  are  ten  per  cent.  ; no 
doubt  if  you  could  get  an  agent  to  act  for  less.,  a saving 
might  be  effected.  The  poor  rate  is  allowed  the 
tenants.  Then  there  is  tithe-rentcharge,  head  rent, 
teachers’  salaries,  and  various  other  items.  I do  not 
see  how  there  could  have  been  any  reduction  under 
the  circumstances ; fifty  per  cent,  was  allowed  for 
improvements,  as  an  inducement  to  the  tenants  to  pay 
in  the  arrears  on  the  property.  If  this  were  my  own 
estate,  I cannot  see  how  the  expenditure  could  have 
been  reduced. 

322.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  expend  con- 
siderably more  than  thirty-three  per  cent,  on  the  net 
receipts? — If  there  are  150  tenants,  I do  not  consider 
such  an  expenditure  would  be  out  of  the  way. 

323.  Have  you  seen  the  Enniskillen  estate  1 — No. 
On  the  Raphoe  estate,  a tenantry  school  had  been 
maintained. 

324.  Have  you  seen  that  estate  ? — Yes.  The  houses 
of  the  tenants  are  very  bad.  One  of  the  allowances 
we  made,  was  for  making  a road  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  There  are  6,000  acres  of  brown  moor. 

325.  Would  it  be  possible  to  carry  into  effect  the 
idea  of  having  as  members  of  the  board,  gentlemen 
resident  in  the  vicinity  of  the  estates  ? — I think  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  get  them  to  attend,  unless  you 
paid  them,  and  if  you  paid  them,  they  could  come  up 
to  Dublin.  I do  not  see  how  it  would  act. 

326.  Have  you  thought  at  all  of  having  only  one 
agent? — We  have  one  agent  for  Cavan,  Donegal,  and 
Fermanagh ; we  have  another  agent  in  Dungannon, 
and  one  in  Armagh.  Banagher  has  the  same  agent  ns 
the  private  endowments. 

327.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  consider  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  the  estates  sold,  and  the  money 
funded  ? — I should  think  so,  to  get  rid  of  the  poorer 
estates.  On  the  larger  estates  the  arrears  are  larger 
and  the  improvements  would  be  relatively  less. 

328.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  your  opinion 
it  would  be  much  better  to  get  rid  of  the  poorer 
estates  ? — I do  think  it  would  be  very  much  better. 

I made  my  calculation  as  to  what  they  might  possibly 
sell  for  at  twenty  years’  purchase. 

329.  Your  proposal  is,  that  the  Church  of  Ireland 
people  should  get  the  Armagh  school,  that  the  Presby- 
terians should  get  the  school  in  Dungannon,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  a school  in  Leinster,  and  one  in 
Munster  ? — Yes. 

330.  That  would  shut  out  the  other  sects  ? — I have 
not  considered  it  in  that  aspect. 

331.  Have  you  considered  whether  the  arrangement 
you  propose  would  be  as  practicable  or  acceptable  to 
the  various  denominations  as  to  have  the  Royal  fund 
applied  to  subsidize  schools  under  their  own  manage- 
ment?— I go  on  the  theory,  that  if  you  have  State 
endowment  you  should  apply  State  management. 

332.  Do  you  think  that  is  desirable  ? — I think  so. 

333.  Is  there  any  instance  in  Ireland  of  a successful 
school  under  State  management  ? — I think  there  is'. 
Armagh  is  an  example. 

334.  Has  it  not  lately  fallen  off  considerably  ? I 

consider  it  is  a successful  school.  Enniskillen  has  no 
boarders  at  all  now,  and  at  one  time  Armagh  had  only 
two  or  three  boarders,  while  Enniskillen  was  over- 
crowded. On  the  whole  Armagh  has  been  a success- 
ful school. 

335.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  consider  the 
State  should  manage  the  endowments  ?— We  have 
left  the  education  very  much  to  the  masters.  These 
Schools  were  managed  as  classical  schools,  and  the 
education  was  conducted  with  the  view  of  the  pupils 
getting  into  Trinity  College  or  the  other  universities, 
and  therefore  we  have  not  interfered  very  much  with 

* This  refers  to  Erasmus  Sr 


the  internal  management  of  the  schools.  I d0  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  should  prescribe  what  books 
should  be  used,  but  we  should  have  sufficient  control 
to  insure  that  if  we  paid  the  endowments  the  educa- 
tion should  be  intermediate. 

33G.  Might  not  that  be  sufficiently  provided  for  1™ 
giving  the  endowment  only  to  those  schools  in  which 
you  could  satisfy  yourselves  that  the  education  riven 
was  bona  fide  intermediate  education  ?— My  idea6  was 
that  two  Royal  schools,  new  ones,  should  be  made 
available  for  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the  popu- 
lotion.  It  did  not  enter  into  our  consideration  chat 
we  should  adopt  existing  or  private  schools. 

337.  The  State  has  made  various  efforts  to  provido 
higher  education  for  Catholics,  and  all  the  efforts  failed 
when  the  State  undertook  the  management  of  the 
education,  but  they  have  been  successful  where  the 
management  of  the  endowment  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  a board,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Board,  and  the  management  of  the  education  was 
left  to  the  educational  institutions  themselves?— As 
regards  Roman  Catholic  schools,  I am  satisfied  the 
endowment  should  bo  given,  provided  the  schools  were 
of  a character  to  give  a first  class  intermediate  education. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  a mixed  board  should  interfere 
very  much  in  the  discipline  of  the  school  so  long  83 
the  board  is  satisfied  a first-class  intermediate  education 
is  given. 

338.  Would  not  your  object  be  sufficiently  g»irH 
if  competent  inspectors  were  appointed  to  report  to 
the  board  as  to  the  kind  of  education  given  in  the 
schools  ? — Yos,  that  would  meet  my  view. 

339.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon'. — Would  you  ex- 
tend the  same  principles  to  all  denominations!— I 
would  extend  the  same  principle  to  all.  I would  have 
the  board  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  details, 
but  they  should  be  satisfied  there  was  no  abuse.  Sup 
pose  through  this  system  of  inspection  you  were  able 
to  satisfy  yourself  that  the  school  was  properly 
equipped  as  regards  building  accommodation  and  re- 
quisites, that  it  had  eflicient  masters,  and  gave  an 
intermediate  education  of  a sufficiently  high  class, 
would  you  see  any  difficulty  in  a mixed  board  distri- 
buting the  endowment  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  that  school  as  compared  with  others 
of  the  same  class  ? — I should  not  if  we  were  satisfied 
a proper  intermediate  education  was  given  j then  I 
think  it  would  be  entitled  to  the  endowment.  But  if 
we  found  that  one  school  was  doing  nothing,  having 
no  boys  at  all,  as  at  Enniskillen,  then  we  should  be 
in  a position  to  give  the  endowment,  or  divide  it 
amongst  other  schools. 

340.  Would  not  that  difficulty  arise  under  the 
scheme  you  are  proposing  ?— I think  we  provided  for 
that. 

341.  Suppose  Armagh  to  fall  into  the  condition 
that  the  Enniskillen  school  is  in  now,  do  you  see  any 
reason  why  the  public  endowment  should  be  restricted 
to  one  school  that  had  become  inefficient  ? — I did  not 
look  at  it  in  that  light.-  If  not  efficient  you  should 
take  the  endowment  and  give  it  to  some  efficient 
school. 

842.  When  your  State  fluid  is  only  between  £4,000 
and  £5,000  a year,  do  you  regard  it  as  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  schools  ? — I think  so.  Efficient  schools 
are  kept  up  with  much  smaller  funds.  All  we  give 
some  is  a house  and  £100  a year.*  The  endowment  is 
only  an  auxiliary. 

343.  I believe  Monaghan  school  was  let  by  yow 
board  to  a local  committee  ? — The  Monaghan  school- 
house  is  supposed  to  be  vested  in  our  board,  but  there 
is  a doubt  about  it,  and  a local  committee  now  work  it 

344.  Do  you  think  a local  committee  could  ho 
formed  to  take  up  the  Enniskillen  or  Armagh  schools 
— As  regards  Enniskillen  school,  I understand  an  ap- 
plication will  be  made  to  you  that,  in  case  it  J* 
discontinued,  it*  should  be  handed  over  to  a local  com- 
mittee. 

lith’s  Schools — Belmokb. 
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345.  If  you  can  get  local  committees  to  start  the 
schools,  have  you  any  reason  to  apprehend  they  would 
not  have  a better  chance  of  success  than  if  continued 
under  the  direct  management  of  a board  in  Dublin? — 
I do  not  think  it  would  make  any  difference.  The 
Monaghan  school  flourished  because  it  had  an  efficient 
master.  The  master  of  the  Enniskillen  school  is 
growing  old.  I do  not  think  the  management  of  the 
board  had  anything  to  do  as  regards  the  question  of 
ihe  efficiency  of  the  school.  The  board  rather  con- 
tributes to  the  efficiency  of  a school  in  making  al- 
lowances for  the  masters’  salaries  and  affording 
scholarships  and  prizes. 

346.  Do  you  not  think  a local  board  is  more  likely 
to  manage  a school  efficiently  than  a central  board?— 
I do  not  think  it  makes  much  difference,  if  the  matter 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  head  master. 

347.  .Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  it  not  a good  principle 

that  the  State  funds  for  the  purpose  of  endowment 
should  be  applied  to  such  schools  as  are  efficient  ? — No 
doubt,  if  voted  by  Parliament,  but  an  endowment  of. 
this  sort  was  intended  for  particular  schools,  and  you 
are  merely  varying  an  old  endowment.  . 

348.  Yet  you  propose  to  abolish  four  out  of  the 
six  old  schools,  and  found  two  new  ones? — Yes. 

349.  "Would  it  not  be  a safer  principle  to  apply  the 
endowment  to  assisting  efficient  existing  schools, 
rather  than  run  the  risk  of  establishing  State  schools 
that  may  not  be  successful  ? — That  is  not  my  view. 

350.  Dr.  Traill. — These  endowments  are  not  of 
the  same  nature  as  State  grants,  like  the  Intermediate 
endowment  ? — No. 

351.  They  were  given  for  a special  purpose? — They 
were  grants  given  in  connexion  with  the  plantation  of 
Ulster, 

352.  When  the  position  of  a school  was  changed, 
was  it  not  always  kept  within  the  same  county  ? — I 
believe  so.  The  only  school  that  was  changed  was 
the  Enniskillen  school.  It  was  originally  in  the  town, 
and  the  position  not  being  found  suitable,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  an  agreement  was  made 
with  Lord  Enniskillen’s  ancestor  for  an  exchange  at 
the  rate  of  one  acre  of  good  land  outside  the  town  for 
four  acres  of  land  at  a distance  as  a site  for  the  school. 

353.  Was  not  the  Armagh  school  changed,  and  also 
Raphoe? — I have  no  knowledge  as  to  that. 

354.  Does  not  the  original  intention  as  to  the 
application  of  the  endowment  fund  apply  to  localities 
in  Ulster? — It  does,  no  doubt. 

355.  Would  it  not  rather  fritter  away  so  small  an 
endowment  to  establish  out  of  it  two  new  schools  in 
Munster  and  Leinster  ? — The  idea  was  to  make  the 
State  endowment  available  for  the  whole  population. 

356.  Was  not  a claim  put  forward  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  masters  in  the  North,  that  the  endowment 
should  be  confined  to  Ulster — for  instance,  from  the 
head  master  of  St.  Malachy’s  College  in  Belfast  ? — 
Possibly  so. 

357.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a better  appli- 
cation of  the  endowment  fund  for  these  schools  to 
confine  it  to  Ulster,  dividing  it  equally  between  all 
denominations  there  ? — Yes  ; if  you  retain  some  of  the 
school-houses,  and  make  Roman  Catholic  schools  of 
them.  I do  not  see  the  policy  of  applying  any  portion 
of  the  fund  to  St.  Malachy’s,  in  Belfast. 

358.  Your  idea  is,  it  should  be  divided  equally 
amongst  the  denominations? — My  idea  was,  that 
there  should  be  one  Roman  Catholic  school  established 
Jn  Leinster  or  Munster,  but  one  member  of  our  board 
suggested  there  ought  to  be  two,  and  the  suggestion 
was  agreed  to. 

359.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  these  schools 
were  successful  as  boarding  schools,  did  not  the 
^ oajrders  come  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  ? — I suppose 
hey  did.  The  boarders  came  from  a distance.  Gen- 
emen  living  near  Enniskillen  sent  their  sons  to  more 

■distant  schools. 

360.  There  was  no  transferring  of  boys  from  parti- 
cular counties  ?— No. 

361.  Dr.  Traill. — The  day  boys  were  more  nu- 


merous than  the  boarders  ?-  Not  always.  The  number 
of  day  boys  is  pretty  stationary. 

362.  The  returns  show  the  day  boys  are  more 
numerous  than  the  boarders  ?-They  are  now.  I may 
mention  there  was  a certain  right  to  free  education  in 
the  Enniskillen  school,  and  although  parents  refused 
generally,  they  occasionally  accepted  free  education  for 
then-boys,  but  they  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known. 

363.  Professor  Dougherty— That  would  be  con- 
fined to  residents  in  the  locality?— Yes. 

364.,  Dr.  Traill. — This  scheme  contemplates  a 

master  s efficiency  up  to  seventy  years  of  age  ? I 

don’t  see  how  you  can  get  rid  of  them.  ° 

365.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Does  the  idea  of 
pensioning  masters  prevail  anywhere  else  except  in 
Ireland  ?— In  England  it  is  not  usual  for  them  to  get 
any  pensions  at  all ; but  the  masters  of  the  great  schools 
m England  are  promoted.  The  Provost  of  Eton  had 
been  a head  master.  The  head  master’s  income  at 
Eton  is  very  large. 

366.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  it  intended  by  clause  nineteen 
of  your  scheme  that  a majority  of  the  Commissioners 
could  remove  the  head  master? — It  was  considered 
they  should  have  such  power,  when  after  investigation 
it  was  shown  the  master  had,  by  misconduct  or  in- 
efficiency, subjected  himself  to  deprivation  of  his 
office. 
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367.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  Board  should  be 
present  before  tbey  could  remove  the  head  master  1 — 
We  did  not  go  into  that  point ; it  should  be  done  by  a 
quorum. 

368.  A quorum  consists  of  three  members  ? — Yes. 

369.  In  the  event  of  the  present  head  master  of 
Armagh  becoming  entitled  to  a pension,  he  could  not 
get  it  under  the  scheme  proposed  until  he  is  seventy  ? 
— No. 

370.  If  he  retires  before  attaining  seventy,  he  could 
be  pensioned  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  ? — Yes  ; 
supposing  our  schemes  were  carried  out. 

371.  Professor  Dougherty. — He  is  at  present  in 
receipt  of  a salary  of  £400,  and  the  future  head  mas- 
ter is  not  to  have  more  than  £250  ? — Yes. 

372.  Dr.  Traill. — Under  your  scheme,  if  the  head 
master  dismisses  a boy,  the  Commissioners  shall  have 
power,  if  they  are  of  opinion  a proper  case  has  been 
shown,  to  reinstate  the  pupil  contrary  to  the  decision 
of  the  head  master  ? — I was  not  the  person  who  sug- 
gested that  clause.  My  idea,  however,  was  there 
should  be  power  to  replace  a boy  who  had  been  dis- 
missed by  the  head  master. 

373.  That  might  involve  the  resignation  of  the 
head  master? — No  doubt,  it  might ; hut  it  was  not  the 
intention  in  framing  the  clause  that  it  should  work  as 
an  engine  for  putting  out  the  head  master. 

374.  That  is  a use,  however,  which  might  be  made 
of  such  a clause  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  used  as 
a means  for  accomplishing  such  an  object. 

375.  Could  it  operate  in  any  other  way? — I could 
not  answer  that. 

376.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  there  many 
strictly  Presbyterian  intermediate  schools  in  the  north 
of  Ireland? — No,  there  are  none  in  Fermanagh.  I 
am  not  sure  about  Tyrone;  there  are  very  few  Presby- 
terians in  Fermanagh. 

377.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterians  to  have  a separate 
school  for  their  own  denomination,  or  whether  they 
would  prefer  to  have  a share  in  the  Royal  endowment 
distributed  through  the  schools  at  which  they  attend  1 
— I do  not. 

378.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  I suppose  you 
would  allow  the  Presbyterians  to  revise  their  position 
on  the  education  question  if  they  thought  proper  l — 
Certainly  ; I started  in  life  on  denominational  princi- 
ples, and  I only  gave  way  to  necessity. 

379.  And  the  Presbyterians  might  be  in  a similar 
position  ? — Yes ; Dr.  Ball’s  idea  was  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  have  anything  work  well  but  denomina- 
tional schools. 

380.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  not  think  a 
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March  l,  1886.  public  endowment  would  be  made  more  practically  u seful 
— by  applying  it  to  schools  carried  on  under  the  present 
“®“orai  system  in  open  competition ; like  the  school  in  Mon- 
aghan, started  under  local  committees  and  letting  them 
■win  their  share  of  the  public  endowment  ! — That  might 
answer,  but  at  the  same  time  schools  of  that  sort  might 
not  have  the  same  prestige  as  Royal  schools. 

381.  Have  any  of  your  schools  now,  any  prestige 
except  what  is  left  to  Armagh  1— Well,  I don’t  know. 
My  wish  and  hope  was  that  these  schools  might  be 
restored. 

382.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  there  not  a difficulty  about 
private  schools  being  able  to  pay  their  assistant  mas- 
ters ! — I cannot  answer  that  exactly.  I don’t  know 
what  number  of  assistant  masters  the  Erasmus  Smith’s 
schools  have. 

383.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy, — You  spoke  about  the  pres- 
tige of  the  Royal  schools.  If  you  take  away  the  endow- 
ment and  the  title  “ Royal,”  what  prestige  remains!— 
No  doubt  the  endowment  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

384.  Some  of  the  private  schools  under  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  have  acquired  a prestige  rather  superior 
to  that  of  the  Royal  schools! — That  is  a matter  of 
opinion. 

385.  What  prestige  can  be  greater  than  numbers 
and  success  1 — I think  there  is  a certain  amount  of 
prestige  attaching  to  great  public  schools,  something 
that  you  cannot  describe,  and  the  public  idea  would 
seem  to  be  founded  on  that  notion,  more  especially 
as  regards  the  great  English  schools. 

386.  But  practically  in  the  case  before  ns,  we  have 
evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  mako  these 
Royal  schools  successful  1 — In  former  days  the  class  of 
pupils  who  went  to  these  Royal  schools  were  veiy  much 
the  class  that  now  go  to  the  English  public  schools,  and 
there  is  still  remaining  in  connexion  with  these  Royal 
schools  a prestige  which  does  not  attach  to  private 
schools. 

387.  But  the  Royal  schools  as  they  have  existed  in 
Ireland  have  hardly  acquired  a prestige  such  as  that  of 
the  English  schools  1 — I think  that  up  to  a quarter  of 
a century  ago  they  had  something  of  the  same  sort 
of  prestige  at  any  rate. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Even  in  England  are 
not  some  of  the  large  schools  exceedingly  modern ! — 
Yes — but  I should  say  these  schools  have  a prestige. 

388.  The  prestige  you  want  to  preserve  is  that  of 
Winchester  or  Eton  as  compared  with  Olifton  or 


Cheltenham  1 — Yes,  but  our  endowments  are  so  small 
that  there  would  be  little  for  each  school. 

389.  Professor  Doughkkty. — Do  you  not  attach 
some  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  exhibitions! 
— Yes. 

390.  Dr.  Traill. — Has  not  Armagh  School  seriously 
suffered  in  consequence  of  the  exhibitions  not  bein'" 
maintained  1 — No  doubt  the  exhibitions  are  not 
maintained.  If  .£1,000  a year  was  given  to  Armagh, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  divide 
that  in  salaries,  exhibitions,  and  prizes,  repairs  and 
payment  of  taxes,  Arc. 

391.  Has  not  Armagh  fallen  off  since  the  exhibitions 
failed ! — I don’t  know. 

392.  Can  you  state  why  the  exhibitions  were 
stopped  1 — There  was  not  money  enough. 

393.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  you  put  the 
construction  on  your  Act  that  as  the  exhibitions  were 
only  payable  out  of  the  residues  of  the  income  of  each 
school,  you  could  not  supplement  thorn  by  taking  funds 
applicable  to  another  school! — Yes.  The  only  funds 
available  from  other  schools  were  those  provided  for 
essential  repairs. 

394.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  it  not  pointed  out  that  the 
money  was  there,  and  it  was  simply  by  the  method  of 
keeping  the  accounts  that  you  were  shown  in  a worse 
position  than  you  really  were! — We  were  advised  by 
the  legal  members  of  the  Board,  but  there  was  some 
such  mattor  as  that  discussed. 

Mr.  M.'-Dowall. — On  the  accounts  what  was  pointed' 
out  was  that  Armagh  was  not  so  much  in  debt.  The 
position  of  Armagh  was  better  than  other  schools. 
The  exhibitions  wore  certainly  stopped,  and  some 
injury  may  have  been  clone  to  Armagh  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  exhibitions. 

Lord  lielmore. — We  had  not  enough  of  money  for 
tho  purpose. 

396.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  the  plan  is 
adoptod  for  utilising  these  endowments  of  applying 
them  in  proportion  to  results  to  the  support  of  efficient 
existing  schools,  would  there  be  any  difficulty  in 
carrying  that  out  through  a Board  constituted  as  you 
propose  1 — No,  or  it  might  be  carried  out  through  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board.  If  the  estates  should 
be  sold  why  should  you  keep  up  a separate  Board? 

896.  There  would  still  be  a good  deal  of  management 
of  property  1 — No  doubt. 


The  Recorder  The  Recorder  addressed  the  Commissioners  on  behalf 
of  Dublin.  0f  Standing  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. — 
The  original  purview  of  the  Act  under  which  these 
Royal  schools  were  founded,  was  to  found  on  a large 
scale  a system  of  intermediate  education  in  Ireland. 
It  was  intended  that  the  machinery  for  the  working  of 
the  Act  should  be  provided  out  of  funds  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  purpose.  We  should  go  back 
on  that  principle  and  the  system  should  be  sup- 
ported as  originally  intended  out  of  the  public 
funds.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  a very  great 
injustice  was  done  to  higher  education  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  not  taking  advantage  of  the  clause  by  which 
they  were  entitled  to  grants  from  Parliament.  One 
sum  of  £600  was  settled  for  the  secretary’s  salary,  and 
to  that  extent  alone  did  the  Commissioners  take 
advantage  of  the  Act.  If  the  Commissioners  had 
understood  the  scope  of  this  important  Act,  they  might 
have  developed  the  education  of  the  country  by  coming 
before  Parliament  and  showing  good  work  done,  and 
Parliament  would  have  given  a liberal  interpretation 
to  this  section  under  which  the  paltry  sum  of  £600  a 
year  was  received.  All  denominations  now  have  a fair 
claim  that  either  a parliamentary  fund  or  the  surplus 
of  the  Irish  Church  fund  should  be  onerated  with 
the  largest  part  of  it  to.  the  mechanical  expense,  so  as 
to  allow  the  largest  amount  to  be  available  for  purely 
educational  purposes.  With  respect  to  the  proposed 
constitution  of  the  Commissioners,  those  I represent, 
would  not  have  any  particular  dislike  to  such  a mixed 


Board,  but  it  is  idle  not  to  perceive  that  of  late 
people’s  ideas  have  become  very  much  denominational, 
and  the  idea  is  put  forward  that  the  principle  of 
denominational  education  must  be  observed.  There- 
fore, it  is  better  to  acknowledge  what  is  an  existing 
fact,  even  though  it  may  be  contrary  to  what  we 
might  wish.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
recommend  that  while  the  purely  secular  part  of  the 
administration  of  the  Royal  schools  under  a new 
scheme  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a mixed  or 
colourless  Board,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form  depart- 
mental sub-boards,  one  representing  our  denomi- 
nation, the  Iiisli  Church,  one  representing  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  a third  repi’esenting  the  Presbyterians 
or  other  Nonconformist  denominations,  with  perhaps, 
one  representative  of  each  on  the  secular  Board. 
If  the  secular  administration  was  in  a board  partly 
appointed  by  the  Government,  then  let  the  denomina- 
tions have  the  nomination  of  their  own  members,  un 
a board  consisting  of  seven  Roman  Catholics,  ap- 
pointed under  whatever  qualifications  or  conditions 
might  be  deemed  necessary,  a board  consisting 
of  seven  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  a 
third  board  consisting  of  seven  Presbyterians  an 
Nonconformists,  I would  then  suggest  that  eacno 
them  should  have  one  representative  on  the  administra- 
tive board,  in  order  to  insure  a proper  amoun  o 
regularity  of  action.  If  four  Commissioners iwert  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  on  the  secular  ad™^3 
tion  board,  and  one  each  from  the  three  sub-boaras, 
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you  -would  have  an  administration  of  seven,  which 
.could  hand  over  in  each  year  to  the  three  denominations 
the  portion  which  on  adjustment  should  be  found  to 
be  their  aliquot  share. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  should  the  aliquot 
part  be  ascertained  ? 

The  Recorder. — From  the  figures.  I thought  a fail- 
share  would  be  one-third  to  each,  and  I will  give  my 
reasons  for  it.  The  figures  proposed  by  the  scheme- 
fifty  per  cent,  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  twenty-five  per 
cent,  each  to  the  other  denominations  would  not  be  at 
all  reasonable  in  view  of  the  rights  of  those  whom  I 
represent.  The  Act  recognises  vested  rights,  and  it 
roust  be  remembered  that  the  boys  who  have  shared  in 
the  benefit  have  been  members  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  regard  shoidd  be  had  to  the  vested  rights  of  those 
who  have  shared  those  benefits  in  the  past.  But  even 
•on  the  question  of  mere  numbers,  the  numbers  do  not 
bear  out  the  view  of  the  Commissioners.  The  figures 
given  are  3,900  of  the  Irish  Church  as  against  5,200 
Roman  Catholics  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  the  Inter- 
mediate system.  These  figures  do  not  truly  represent 
the  number  of  boys  of  the  Irish  Church  in  Intermediate 
schools.  Including  those  now  in  English  schools  there 
would  be  at  least  5,000  of  the  Irish  Church. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  it  not  be  a fair 
system  of  distribution  that  would  take  as  the  basis  the 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  each  denomination 
actually  receiving  Intermediate  education  in  Ireland  1 

The  Recorder. — I was  going  to  give  some  reasons 
why  I think  the  division  into  three  equal  shares  would 
fairly  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  figures  do 
not  justify  the  proposal  of  giving  two-fourths  to  Roman 
Catholics.  They  have  only  gone  so  far  at  present  as 
3,900  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  5,200  Roman  Catholics. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— The  figures  are  taken  from 
the  class  called  “ superior  schools.”  There  is  another 
class  of  “ colleges,”  and  it  is  quite  possible  these  include 
some  of  the  largest  Intermediate  schools. 

The  Recorder. — I am  only  dealing  with  the  figures 
given  as  one  of  the  considerations,  and  I contend 
that  4,000  is  by  no  means  a fair  representation  of  the 
true  strength  of  the  denomination  I represent,  which 
I would  ask  should  be  represented  by  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  endowment.  The  system  of  sending  the 
cream  of  our  intermediate  boys  to  schools  in  England 
is  one  which,  as  inhabitants  of  this  country,  we  should 
he  sufficiently  patriotic  to  do  all  we  can  to  prevent. 
That  can  be  only  done  by  making  the  Intermediate 
Schools  here  thoroughly  efficient.  The  representatives 
-of  Roman  Catholic  opinion  in  this  country  have  also 
been  complaining  of  the  system,  but  it  is  certain  that 
■a  much  larger  proportion  can  with  justice  be  added  to 
the  Irish  Church,  if  we  take  account  of  the  numbers 
■of  that  denomination  who  go  across  the  water  for  their 
education.  One  of  the  reasons  of  this  large  exodus  is 
because  we  have  not  here  schools  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance and  character  to  attract  them.  One  of  the 
objects  of  this  Commission  should  be  that  such  schools 
should  be  established  as  will  enable  us  to  say,  “ why  do 
you  send  your  sons  to  the  other  side  of  the  water  for 
their  education  when  there  are  as  good  schools  here?” 

. 6 Royal  schools  have  been  suffering  from  the  deple- 
]hon  caused  by  the  exodus  of  Irish  boys  sent  to 
rnglaud  for  their  education,  at  the  same  time  a large 
number  of  boys  of  the  middle  classes  are  withheld 
■om  them,  notwithstanding  that  the  education  which 
icy  might  receive  in  those  schools  is  to  them  of  con- 
siderable importance.  They  have  been  falling  in  the 
■statistical  scale  until  there  is  almost  no  apology  for  the 
existence  of  two  of  them.  In  any  distribution  of  the 
■endowment,  the  Irish  Church  would  be  entitled  to  at 
one-third  for  educational  purposes  ; first  because 
e nave  a vested  interest  in  a large  portion  of  these 
en  owments ; secondly,  because  a considerable  num- 
r of  boys  belonging  to  the  Irish  Church  are  at 
present  obliged  to  go  to  educational  institutions  in 
, S^d,  because  they  have  not  schools  of  the  same 
The  Intermediate  Examinations  are  not 
test  ^th  respect  to  those  schools,  the  object 


of  which  bas  bean  to  tarn  out  good  classical  or  armsiusa 
mathematical  scholars.  The  intermediate  system  as  — 
administered,  although  it  las  improved  the  geueval  d’KigT*' 
average  knowledge  of  tie  youth  of  tire  couutiy,  kas  by  ' 
no  means  tbe  effect  of  making  aeeompiislieil  scholia,: 
tor  instance,  the  intermediate  system  is  a positive 
disadvantage  to  Armagh  school. 

Lord  Chancellor.— Has  the  Armagh  school  with- 
drawn from  the  intermediate  system  ? 

The  Recorder. — Yes;  and  it  would  be  unjust  that 
the  system  which  they  found  a disadvantage,  should 
be  made  a test  of  success.  The  Royal  schools  prepare 
for  the  Trinity  College  examinations,  and  adopt  the 
system  which  they  think  best  for  students  seeking  a 
higher  university  education.  If  the  new  Board°of 
Commissioners  should  be  kept  separate,  as  a central 
admmistration  department  from  the  educational  de- 
partment, with  denominational  boards  representin'* 
the  different  religions,  and  having  control  over  the 
funds— if  the  intermediate  system  is  to  be  the  test, 
it  would  be  better  to  hand  over  the  whole  fund  at 
once  to  the  Intermediate  Board.  I would  not  like  to 
see  any  new  scheme  reducing  this  endowment  merely 
into  a small  portion  of  the  Intermediate  system.  I 
would  give  the  different  denominational  boards  an 
option  as  to  whether  they  would  divide  their  share, 
or  if  they  thought  it  advisable  to  accumulate  the 
whole  on  a single  school.  It  might  have  the  effect 
of  giving  to  it  the  prestige  which  once  belonged  to  the 
Royal  schools.  The  Roman  Catholics  might  desire  to 
divide  it  on  the  intermediate  principle,  or  to  strengthen 
some  particular  establishment,  and  it  would  be  verv 
much  to  be  regretted  if  they  were  prevented  from 
having  that  power.  The  Board  should  not  he  bound 
to  maintain  any  particular  establishment  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  useful.  I would  therefore  suggest  that 
say  £1,000  a year  should  be  handed  over  to  each  of 
these  denominational  boards,  that  there  should  be  an 
inspection  of  any  school  receiving  any  part  of  the 
endowment,  and  that  the  Board  should  have  power  to 
devote  it  to  any  particular  school  they  thought  fit 
under  proper  supervision ; that  in  case  of  inefficiency 
given  or  unsatisfactory  results,  it  should  cease  to  be 
to  such  an  institution,  and  that  the  denomina- 
tional board  should  have  the  power  of  giving  it  to 
another  school.  One  condition  of  granting  it  to  a 
particular  school  might  be  that  there  should  be  a local 
committee  of  any  such  school. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  you  see  any  advan- 
tage in  that  over  the  proposal  by  which  there  should 
be  local  committees  managing  all  the  schools  and  getting 
each  a share  of  the  endowment  in  proportion  to  the 
work  done  ?— Not  if  you  had  some  way  of  limiting  the 
number  of  schools  to  share. 

The.number  would  be  limited  if  it  were  made  a 
condition  the  school  should  be  of  a certain  size  ? — If 
you  did  that  antecedently  the  school  might  fall  in 
one  year  below  its  numbers,  and  that  might  lead  to 
heart-burning  and  unpleasantness. 

Profesor  Dougherty.— Y ou  propose  that  one  sul>- 
board  should  represent  all  the  denominations  called 
Nonconformists ; who  are  these  Nonconformists  ? 

— I thought  there  were  three  denominations,  but  since 
I came  here,  I have  learned  the  Wesleyans  are  repre- 
sented, but  they  are  not  nearly  as  large  as  any  of  the 
other  three  denominations. 

Are  you  aware  that  some  of  these  bodies  have  more 
affinity  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  than  to  the  Presby- 
terians ? 

Tbe  Recorder. — I believe  so. 

Why  not  have  a joint  board  for  the  Church  of 
Ireland  and  the  MethodistB,  instead  of  for  the  Pres- 
byterians and  the  Methodists? — That  would  be  a. 
matter  for  consideration. 

Lord  Bebnore. — In  preparing  this  scheme  I should 
mention,  the  Commissioners  went  on  the  principle 
we  should  not  have  less  than  one  school  for  each  de- 
nomination. The  Roman  Catholics  being  in  excess 
of  the  others,  we  thought  they  should  have  two  schools, 
one  in  Leinster  and  one  in  Munster. 

The  sitting  was  then  adjourned. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


WEDNESDAY,  3rd  MAECH,  1886. 

At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 


Present: — Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Judicial 
Commissioners ; and  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.1.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d., 
M.D.,  f.t.C.d.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.r,  was  in  attendance. 


The  Lord  Chancellor. — Since  our  meeting  on 
Monday  I have  to  announce  that  we  have  received  a 
letter  from  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Catholic 
Head  Masters,  stating  that  some  of  them  are  prepared 
to  come  and  give  evidence  here.  We  are  very  glad  to 
receive  that  letter,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  afforded 
us  of  hearing  the  views  of  the  Catholic  head  masters. 


Wo  will  not  lie  able  to  sit  to-morrow,  but  on  Fri- 
day wo  propose  sitting,  and  on  that  day  heaving  such 
of  the  Catholic  head  masters  as  think  fit  to  come  and 
put  before  us  their  views  j and  of  course  it  will  be 
open  to  all  the  parties  who  are  here  now  to  attend  on 
that  day  also,  and  to  ask  such  questions  as  they  may 
think  fit,  from  the  gontlemen  who  will  appear  before  us. 


Robert 

M'DoweH, 


Robert  M‘ Dowell,  esq.,  recalled,  hands 

897.  Mr.  Orr,  q.o. — Taking  each  of  tho  six  Royal 
schools,  he  has  taken  a period  of  five  years,  the  years 
1881,  1882,  1883,  1884,  and  1885,  and  he  has  made 
out  the  total  sum  of  rents  received  in  each  year,  and 
then  the  other  receipts  in  each  year,  and  then  come  the 
expenses  of  management,  and  he  gives  a column  of 
agency  expenses,  and  then  miscellaneous  and  law  costs 
and  the  total ; then  he  gives  the  expenses  of  education, 
and  he  divides  that  into  salaries,  exhibitions,  repairs, 
and  miscellaneous,  and  he  brings  out  the  total,  so  os 
to  show  what  was  the  cost  of  tho  entire  management 
of  the  Armagh  estate  for  those  five  years,  and  how  much 
went  to  education  ; taking  the  case  of  Armagh  school 
alone,  the  total  cost  of  managementwas  .£2,291 17s.  10c?. 
and  the  others  are  pretty  much  the  same. 

Witness. — They  are  pretty  much  in  tho  same  pro- 
portion. 

398.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  Btrikes  me  that  possibly 
there  might  befone  other  item  added.  There  is  a 
column  here  giving  the  actual  rents  received.  If 
we  had  one  column  before  that,  giving  ns  the  nominal 
rental  of  the  estate,  we  should  then  have  the  whole. 
Would  that  be  inconvenient? 

Witness.' — Not  in  the  slightest. 

399.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — That  would  be  a perman- 
ently useful  record  for  us  to  have  with  regard  to  tho 
future  financial  administration  of  the  endowment. 

400.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — You  prepared  these 
returns  ? — I prepared  these  returns. 

401.  From  what  have  you  taken  the  materials  for 
them? — From  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

402.  Are  they  made  out  accurately  in  accordance  with 
those  materials  ? — I believe  them  to  be  made  out  accu- 
rately. I just  wanted  to  make  an  observation  upon 
them  if  I might  be  allowed  to  do  so.  It  is  that  if 
you  examine  the  Armagh  agency  expenditure,  you  will 
find  it  is  for  the  five  years  6-4  per  cent.  That  is  wliat 
the  agent  received.  That  includes  bailiffs  salary,  and 
all  the  other  expenses. 

403.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  that  6-4  per  cent,  on 
the  rents  received  or  on  the  rental  1—  On  the  amount 
received.  If  you  add  up  the  figures  in  the  Banagher 
case,  you  will  find  it  is  almost  exactly  5 per  cent.  'I  do 
not  think  Banagher,  however,  is  fail’  to  take  as  a speci- 
men, for,  but  for  exceptional  circumstances,  it  would  be 
more.  The  agent  died  and  there  were  special  matters 
of  that  kind,  and  there  was  a Chancery  suit  with 
regard  to  it.  In  the  Cavan  case  the  agency  fees  will 
be  found  to  be  5-1  per  cent. 

404.  Have  you  made  up  the  other  averages  in  that 


ina*return  relating  to  the  Royal  Schools. 

way? — Well,  I have  not  had  time  to  do  so.  Then 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  funds  and  of 
the  commission  generally,  it  will  he  found  that  in  the 
Armagh  case  32  per  cent,  is  the  cost  of  management 
and  necessary  outgoings.  That  includes  the  agency. 

405.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Does  that  include 
tithe-rentcharge  ? — It  includes  everything.  The  amount 
is  25  per  cent,  for  Banagher,  and  24  per  cent,  for 
Cavan.  Now,  I do  not  think  those  figures  exactly  cor- 
respond with  whathas  been  the  general  impression  here; 
I think  the  general  impression  in  the  room  on  Monday 
was  that  the  management  was  a great  deal  more  ex- 
pensive than  that,  and  that  is  the  reason  I wanted  to 
make  those  observations.  I have  not  had  time  to  do 
the  calculations  for  the  other  schools. 

406.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  you  during 
those  five  years  not  have  any  savings  for  C'avan?— I think 
I should  have  added  another  column  with  regard  to  the 
savings,  but  I did  not  do  it  for  this  reason,  that  my 
object  in  preparing  those  tables  was  to  show  the  per- 
centages. 

407.  Take  the  case  of  Cavan  first,  your  total  receipts 
for  the  five  years  are  .£3,564  6s.  8 d. ; and  then  the 
total  expenditure,  amount  reaching  education  £2,130, 
and  expense  of  management  £836  19s.  Those  figures 
do  not  balance.  Does  the  balance  in  each  case  repre- 
sent money  saved  or  lost,  as  the  case  may  he? — It  does. 

408.  You  can  add  that  to  the  table?— -I  can. 

409.  In  Armagh  the  total  receipts  are  £7,017,  the 
total  expenditure,  outlay  and  management  £2,291, 
and  reaching  education  £6,935.  These  together  make 
more  than  £1,000  of  a deficit  ?— There  was  a debt 
incurred  at  Armagh  during  those  five  years. 

410.  Mr.  Orr. — Was  that  supplemented  by  other 
schools  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

411.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  without 
difficulty  add  a line  at  the  bottom  stating  the  amount 
to  the  credit  or  to  the  debit  of  each  of  these  schools?— 
Yes.  I may  just  say  this,  that  in  those  five  years  we 
have  expended  in  education  £22,954,  which  makes 
almost  an  average  exactly  of  £4,600  a year. 

412.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— In  1884?— There  was 
a considerable  amount  of  opposition  to  the  payment  o 
rent  in  1884,  and  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  take  it  as 
an  average,  but  taking  the  five  years  on  the  average 
we  have  actually  expended  £4,600  a year,  and  Ithmx 
that  shows  better  than  in  another  way  the  amount  we 
are  likely  to  derive  from  capitalization. 

413.  How  do  you  keep  the  accounts — is  it  for  the 
calendar  year? — The  cash  accounts  are  kept  from  t e 
1st  of  January  to  the  31st  of  December. 
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Mr.  J.  j.  Shaw. — Mylords,  I appear  here  on  behalf 
of  the  Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly,  with  Dr.  Martin  of  Newtownards 
the  convener,  and  Professor  Leitch  of  Belfast  a 
member  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee  recognise 
in  the  fullest  way  the  perfect  fairness  with  which  the 
claims  of  Presbyterians  have  been  met  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  framing  this  scheme.  But  the  Committee 
have  one  fundamental  objection  to  this  scheme.  They 
do  not  consider  that  sufficient  power  has  been  given  to 
them,  nor  indeed  to  any  of  the  bodies  to  whom  these 
schools  are  to  be  intrusted,  in  the  management  of  the 
schools.  The  Presbyterian  body  are  of  opinion  that 
there  would  not  be  the  slightest  use  in  giving  them 
a school  to  be  a Presbyterian  school  and  to  be  con- 
ducted under  Presbyterian  auspices,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Presbyterian  education,  unless  you  give  to 
some  Presbyterian  board  responsible  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  responsible 
to  the  General  Assembly  only,  the  power  of  Appoint- 
ing head  masters  and  dismissing  head  masters,  of  pre- 
scribmg  the  course  of  education,  of  prescribing  the 
scale  of  fees,  and  of  assuming  the  general  control  and 
management  of  the  school  as  a working  institution 
There  is  another  point  on  which  the  Committee 
hold  very  strong  views.  They  think  that,  if  this 
school  is  to  be  constituted  as  a Presbyterian  school 
a necessary  pai-t  of  the  scheme  would  be  that  the 
school  premises  should  be  handed  over  to,  and  vested 
in  the  Presbyterian  body,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
make  improvements  in  the  buildings  and  to  regard 
them  as  the  property  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland,  makmg  them  a centre  round  which  Presby- 
terian endowments  might  gather.  And  I have  been 
instructed  to  say  that  the  Presbyterians,  while  per- 
fectly willing  under  any  scheme  that  may  be  adopted 
to  take  the  Dungannon  school,  and  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  establishing  a school  there,  and 
of  conducting  it  with  efficiency,  are  of  opinion  that 
it  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  do  that  with  any 
probability  of  success  that  they  should  have  a direct 
control  m the  internal  management  of  the  school  and 
have  a direct  power  of  appointment  of  masters,  and 
duect  control  over  the  course  of  education,  and  that 
the  endowments  should  be  vested  in  such  a way  as 
“^vetliem  control  over  them,  subject  of  course  to 
guaiantees  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  en- 
dowments and  for  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  such  as 
IT,  ?ec\,red  hy  inspection  or  otherwise. 

My  lords,  the  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
after  consideration,  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be 
01  then-  interest,  or  for  the  interest  of  education 
generally,  m the  north  of  Ireland,  that  the  whole  of 

lldrmmb  sITld  be  aPPHed  t0  maintenance 
ot  those  four  great  schools,  or  that  their  part  of  it  should 

nerf^rntm^C  7P°*  one  Partmular  school.  They  are 
perfectly  willing  to  take  Dungannon  School,  as  proposed 

dL  ll  T’  ^d  t0  work  to  guarantee 

school  w'TF  make,  an  efficient  and  successful 
Sloi?  + t6y,T0uld  prefer  that  the  whole  of  the 
AuhT  Sh0U]d  not.be  §iven  to  Dungannon  school, 
amount  nr  81  j °f  0pmio“  that  a very  much  smaller 
to  m-.lnt  • e^dowment  "dll  be  sufficient  to  enable  them 
Dungaimon  sch°o1  in  a state  of  efficiency, 
scS  l,  "“twapate  that  it  will  be  a successful 
fees  and  fk ave  a arg0  111001116  ^om  boarders  and 
not  be  necessary?'11'068’  8°  a krgS  endowment  "dll 

bvterian  ho^V617  ™P0rfcant  thing  for  the  Pres- 
01  t],p  m • 7 m the  north  of  Ireland, — the  creation 
Ulster  whinker^TiCe  °f  smai:ier  schools  throughout 
>n  some  resn  meet  the  wants  of  their  population, 

C a ^Pecte,  a great  deal  better  and  more  effective^ 

The  part'  Scb°o1  “ Dungannon  would. 

i ^ P°Pula,tion  whose  edu- 

mittee.  to  ftde®able'  ln  the  view  of  the  Com- 
compltivn?  af  e1VS  not  the  children  of  wealthy  or 
send  their  hi,  ^ea|thy  men,  who  would  be  able  to 
ganuon  and  J*  to  ,a  £^eat  boarding  school  like  Dun- 
’ and  pay  sixty  or  seventy  guineas  a year  for 


mmms 

Dungannon  It  wm.ki  7 class  111 

+w  *!.■  , mipiess  on  toe  Commission  is 

S TjSi  "f  *&»  Royal  fiw>  schools  i,’ 

an  Ulster  endowment,  and  that  it  ought  to  ba  applied 
for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Ulster  WeCre 
■tb?t|  '“der  seoti°“  13  of  *>»  Act  which 
£ f odmil*teri>6.  » scheme  should 

tbd  f * ™y  as  to  give  the  benefit  of 

55?  Thtim  Eoj,ai  free  E°h“is  •<> 

5“  “Well  it  teas 

S5S-1  ^ ®"s  ™"'  “ not  confined  to  the 

Presbyterians,  because  before  the  Commission  of  1S8I 

W,  kIw  . J?d'5r'  »f  St.  Malachy’s  <M- 

lego  Belfast,  who  is  very  veil  known  thel.e  as  an  emi- 
nent  Roman  Catholic  educationist,  said  “ I think  that 
^ the  property  of  these  schools  is  situated  in  Ulster, 
Ulster  alone  should  have  the  advantage  of  it.”  His 
evidence  is  referred  to  at  page  30  in  the  Report  of 

The  lord  CJhascelloh.  _ Would  yon  confine  it 
to  toe  . 1 lactation  counties  in  which  these  schools 
TOte0*4’  ” '™uld  y°“  “tta*d  to  a“  entire  of 
Mr.  fi/uw.  I think  that  is  a very  small  matter 
.the  Lord  OUNCBLim— Yon  would  exclude  An- 
trim,  Down,  and  Londonderry. 

Mr.  Shaw — Derry  is  one  of  the  Plantation 
counties. 


The  Lord  Chancellor. — But  there  was  no  school 
founded  m it 

Mr.  Shaw.  We  do  not  propose  to  confine  it  to  the 
six  counties. 

Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.— You  would  confine  it  to 
those  portions  of  Ireland  in  which  there  is  a consider- 
able proportion  of  Presbyterians. 

Mr.  Shaw. — We  would  confine  it  to  Ulster.  At 
present  the  proposition  we  make  is  that  this  endowment 
was  not  intended  for  places  outside  of  Ulster. 

B«v.  Dr.  Molloy.  — The  difficulty  you  have  to 
face  is  that  if  your  argument  is  a good  one  the 
limitation  ought  not  to  be  to  Ulster,  but  to  those 
particular  counties  in  which  the  endowment  exists. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  prepared  to 
accept  the  principle  that  whatever  share  the  Presby- 
terians are  to  get  should  be  applied  to  places  where 
they  are  numerous? 

Mr.  Shaw.—'W&  wish  it  to  be  applied  to  Ulster 
where  we  reside,  and  where  we  have  the  greatest 
interest,  and  it  cannot  be  contended  that  this  endow- 
ment was  intended  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  or  that  the 
whole  of  Ireland  has  an  interest  in  it.  We  say  it  was 
founded  for  the  maintenance  of  education  in  Ulster. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  have  said  it  was  an  Ulster 
endowment.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — It  means  that  neither  Munster,  Lein- 
ster, nor  Connaught  had  any  benefit  of  it,  nor  were 
they,  intended  to  have  any  benefit  of  it. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Shaw.— In  the  past. 

G 
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Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  therefore  should  not  have 
any  benefit  from  it  in  the  future! 

Mr.  Shaw. — Nor  in  the  future.  And  it  is  provided 
in  the  Act  which  the  Commissioners  are  administering 
that  they  should  have  regard  'to  the  area. 

Mr.  Orr,  Q.o. — But  boarders  come  to  the  schools 
from  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Is  the  whole  of  Ireland  to 
be  considered  the  area? 

Mr.  Shaio. — The  boarders  do  not  gee  the  benefit  of 
the  endowment  at  all.  Instead  of  the  endowment 
existing  for  the  boarders,  the  boarders  supplement  the 
endowment.  Undoubtedly  the  boarders  in  the  schools 
have  no  benefit  of  the  endowment.  Whatever  they 
paid  went  in  supplement  of  the  endowment,  and 
helped  to  maintain  the  school.  The  school  was  not 
maintained  for  them,  but  they  helped  to  maintain  it 
for  others ; and  therefore  to  say  because  a boarder 
came  from  Munster  and  paid  seventy  guineas  a year  for 
what  perhaps  he  would  have  paid  fifty  for  elsewhere, 
that  he  was  getting  the  benefit  of  the  endowment, 
would  be  most  extraordinary. 

As  to  Presbyterians  who  are  talcing  advantage  of 
superior  education  at  school,  I refer  your  lordships  to 
uage  67  of  the  Census  Commissioners’  Report  of  1881. 
I want  to  call  your  lordships’  attention  to  a mattor 
which  was  raised  yesterday  in  reference  to  the  moaning 
of  superior  schools.  It  was  thrown  out  that  a good 
many  of  what  are  known  as  colleges  were  included,  as 
colleges  and  not  as  schools  in  the  Census  report,  but  the 
Census  Commissioners  say : “ In  the  second  of  our 
classes,  * superior  schools,’  we  include  many  high-class 
establishments  popularly  known  as  colleges,  together 
with  all  schools,  both  public  and  private,  in  which 
a fair  percentage  of  the  pupils  were  engaged  in  the 
study  of  foreign  languages.” 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I do  not  think  we  had  the 
Census  figures  before  us  yesterday,  but  the  figures 
taken  from  Thom's  Directory. 

Mr.  Shaio. — Now,  my  lords,  they  give  the  statistics  of 
the  number  of  establishments  of  this  class,  that  is  of 
superior  schools,  and  of  pupils  attending  them  in 
1861, 1871,  and  1881.  They  give  the  numbers  of  the 
denominations,  Roman  Catholics,  Protestant  Episco- 
palians, and  Presbyterians,  in  those  years;  this  of 
course  refers  to  the  whole  of  Ireland : “In  1861,  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils  was  10,697 ; in 
1871, 10,968  ; in  1881, 10,145,  showing  a decrease,  as 
compared  with  1871,  of  823  pupils.  In  1861  the 
number  of  Pretestant  Episcopalian  pupils  was  7,677 ; 
in  1871,  6,563;  and  in  1881,  6,490,  showing  a decrease, 
as  compared  with  1871,  of  73  pupils.”  There  was  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  Protestant  Episco- 
palian pupils  throughout  both  of  those  periods.  The 
number  of  Presbyterians  in  1861  was  8,300  j 
in  1871,  3,694;  and  in  1881,  3,770,  showing  an  in- 
crease, as  compared  with  1871,  of  76  pupils.  Your 
lordships  will  observe  that  the  Presbyterians  are  the 
only  body  who  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  the 
number  of  those  getting  superior  education.  The 
number  of  Methodists  in  1881  is  given  as  589,  and  of 
all  other  denominations  as  824.  I may  say  that  the 
members  of  all  other  denominations  include  of  course 
a number  of  smaller  Presbyterian  bodies  which  are  not 
in  connexion  with  the  General  Assembly,  such  as  the 
Covenanters  and  Seceders,  and  also  the  Unitarians. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Can  you  give  us  a list  of  the 
schools  which  are  represented  by  those  figures  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — Yes.  They  give  you  in  the  first  instance 
universities  and  colleges,  which  they  exclude  from 
these. 


Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I find  that  such  colleges  as 
St.  Stanislaus’  College,  Tullamore,  and  Rockwell 
College,  Cahir,  which  are  really  Intermediate  schools, 
are  included  under  the  head  of  “ other  colleges,”  and  not 
under  the  head  of  “ superior  schools,”  from  which  you 
have  taken  your  figures.  The  difficulty  I have  then 
is  that  under  that  head  of  “ Colleges  of  universities  and 
other  colleges”  a number  of  Intermediate  schools,  and 
those,  the  largest  Intermediate  schools,  may  be  in- 
cluded. 


Mr.  Shaw. — If  you  take  those  colleges  they  are 
generally  of  a university  character. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Not  Rockwell  College ; it  a 
purely  Intermediate. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I do  not  know  anything  about  that  but 
it  was  only  with  a view  of  giving  the  figures  accurately 
as  there  was  some  qxxestion  about  them  yesterday,  that 
I quoted  them. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— It  is  only  to  show  that  w6 
caimot  trust  to  the  inferences  from  these  figures  that 
I put  my  question. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Tlxo  Census  Commissioners  explain  that 
they  include  amongst  superior  schools  a number  of 
places  popularly  called  colleges.  One  table  given  at 
page  372  we  think  of  very  great  importance.  That 
gives  the  number  of  pupils  according  to  religion  and 
sex  receiving  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  modern  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  and  Celtic  during  the  week 
ending  14th  May,  1881.  Now,  if  you  take  Latin,  for 
example,  the  number  of  pupils  x'ccoiving  instruction  in 
Latin  alone,  and  taking  Ulster — it  is  with  a view  to 
the  population  of  Ulster  I refer  to  this — you  will  find 
that  tlxo  Roman  Catholic  males  receiving  instruction  in 
Latixi  are  621  ; females,  thirty-one.  If  you  take  the 
head  Protestant  Episcopalians,  you  will  find  males  747- 
fomalos,  fifty-three.  If  you  take  the  Presbyterians  you 
will  find  the  males  are  806,  and  the  females  116.  The 
Methodists  receiving  instruction  in  Latin  are — males, 
112  ; females,  thirty-two ; and  all  other  denominations 
— males,  252  ; females,  twelve.  I need  not  trouble 
your  lordships  with  statistics  as  to  Greek,  modem 
languages,  and  mathematics,  because  they  nearly  all 
boar  about  tlxo  same  proportions,  and  if  you  take  those 
who  are  learning  Latin,  Greek,  and  modern  languages 
it  is  ix  fair  test,  1 think,  of  those  who  are  getting  what 
is  called  superior  education  as  compared  with  primary 
education.  Mathematics  is  not  so  fair  a test,  because 
mathematics  are  taught  in  all  National  schools.  If 
you  take  those  figures  you  will  find  that  of  the  number 
of  males  and  females  who  are  receiving  superior 
education  in  the  province  of  Ulster  about  one-third 
are  Presbyterians. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — What  you  call  interme- 
diate education. 

Mr.  Shaw. — What  we  call  intermediate  or  superior 
education  as  distinct  from  primary  education,  and  also 
as  distinct  from  university  education.  And  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Presbytexiaxx  Church  are  of  opinion  that, 
taking  this  as  an  Ulster  endowment,  that  If  it  is  to  be 
allocated  on  denominational  principles  at  all,  they  are 
clearly  entitled  in  such  an  allocation  to  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  endowment. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Your  case  is  that  they  are 
entitled  to  one-third  of  the  endowment. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But,  I think,  you  only  make 
that  case  on  the  supposition  that  the  endowment  is 
restricted  to  Ulster? 

Mr.  Shaw. — Certainly;  my  ax-gument  depends  upon 
that.  We  now  come  to  the  mode  in  which  the  endow- 
ment should  be  administered.  We  say  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  endowment  that  is  to  be  allocated  to  the 
Presbyterians  should  be  handed  over  to  some  body 
tinder  the  management  and  contrel  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  either  the  incorporated  trustees  who  exist 
under  the  Act  passed  after  the  Church  Act,  and  who 
hold  a large  amount  of  property  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  or,  if  your  lordships  thought  it 
better,  to  an  educational  board. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— What  is  the  name  of 
the  bodg  1 

Mr.  Shaw. — The  Commutation  Fund  Trustees.  They 
have  powers  to  hold  lands  and  to  hold  endowments  of 
all  kinds.  , 

Lord  Justice' FitzGibbon. — Similar  to  the  powers  of 
the  Representative  Church  Body  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — Yes.  . 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Who  are  the  members  of 
it? 

Mr.  Shaw. — The  members  of  it  are  nominated  by  the 
General  Assembly,  and  vacancies  are  filled  up  fr°m 
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time  to  time  as  they  arise  by  election  in  the  General 
Assembly.  We  are  prepared  to  take  that  fund,  and  to 
manage  it  subject  to  such  guarantee,  by  way  of  inspec- 
tion or  otherwise,  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  that 
it  shall  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education,  and  to 
the  purposes  of  superior  education  alone. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — That  is  whether  handed 
over  to  the  Commutation  Fund  Trustees  or  to  a 
board  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — Yes.  They  would  ask  that  they  should 
have  power  to  apply  that  fund  subject  to  such  guaran- 
tees as  might  be  considered  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  fund  was  applied  for  the  purpose  that  it  was  in- 
tended for,  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  superior  education, 
but  that  they  should  have  a discretion. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — To  apply  it  to  particular 
schools,  or  generally  for  the  purpose  of  education? 

Mr.  Shaw. — Yes. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — A power  of  concentrating 
it  on  one  school,  or  ’ attaching  it  to  a number  of 
schools  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — Yes. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — When  you  say  con- 
centrating it  on  one  school,  do  you  desire  or  intend 
that  Dungannon  should  be  kept  up  as  a Presbyterian 
school? 

Mr.  Shaw. — We  desire  that  it  should  be  continued 
and  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  schools  to  which 
we  should  be  at  liberty  to  apply  the  money  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  it,  more  or  less,  according 
to  its  necessities.  But  the  view  we  take  is,  that 
Dungannon  might  turn  out  to  be  such  a success,  that 
a large  endowment  would  not  be  necessary,  and  that 
some  portion  of  the  money  might  be  applied  elsewhere. 

' Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I find  that  Coleraine 
the  most  successful  of  your  schools,  has  only  an  en- 
dowment of  £100  a year. 

Mil  Shaw. — I am  instructed  to  say  that  we  do  not 
think  that  such  a large  endowment  as  to  make  a 
school  practically  independent  of  its  success  as  a 
school  is  at  all  desirable. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I suppose  you  think  that  if  the 
Presbyterian  body  had  schools  under  their  own  manage- 
ment they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  make  them 
successful  than  if  the  schools  were  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Commissioners  in  Dublin  ? 

Mr.  Slum. — I hope  under  Presbyterian  manage- 
ment they  would  be  more  successful  than  they  have 
been,  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation. But  assuming  that  the  endowment  is  to  be 
divided  we  think  it  could  be  managed  more  efficiently 
if  it  is  given  to  a Presbyterian  Board,  who  will  have 
a very  large  discretion  in  the  application  of  it,  and 
who  will  not  be  fettered  by  a scheme  laid  down  in 
which  a certain  amount  of  endowment  should  be 
attached  permanently  to  one  particular  school,  under 
the  control  of  an  external  board.  But  I am  instructed 
to  say  that  there  is  an  alternative  system  which  the 
Committee  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  adopt  if  it 
should  recommend  itself  to  the  Commission  as  a better 
scheme  than  that.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  work 
a scheme  of  education  on  lines  such  as  these,  that  there 
should  be  a central  board,  which  should  retain  in  its 
own  hands  the  whole  of  the  estates  and  funds  of  the 
endowment,  and  should  manage  them  financially, 
having  veiy  little  indeed  to  do  with  the  management 
of  schools  in  particular  districts,  and  that  the  income 
of  that  board  should  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of 
education  on  a system  of  giving  grants  in  aid  to  schools 
m particular  districts,  those  grants  in  aid  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  success  of  the  schools  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  educational  work  done  therein  and  ascertained 
by  inspection,  on  the  principle  of  giving  grants  to  the 
schools  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  educational 
■^ork  done. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — How  would  you  ascertain 
that?  J 

. ^r'  Shaw.  — By  inspection  — by  examination  by 
inspectors  in  the  schools  The  inspector  should  report 


whether  the  school  was  efficiently  managed,  and  March  3,  isas. 
whether  the  teaching  was  of  an  efficient  character  in  — 
the  school,  and  it  should  depend  upon  the  repoi-t  of  Mr-J- J-Shflw 
the  inspector  whether  any  part  of  the  fund  should  be 
given  to  a school  at  all.  In  order  to  guard  against 
the  abuse  of  a school  receiving  aid  in  that  way 
that  was  not  entitled  to  it,  we  would  not  give  any  to 
a school  where  there  was  not  a certain  number  of 
pupils,  bona  fide  receiving  superior  education,  that  is, 
learning  Latin,  Greek,  Modern  Languages,  and  Mathe- 
matics, and  what  are  recognised  as  the  subjects  of 
superior  education  as  contrasted  with  primary  edu- 
cation. We  are  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  also  a 
maximum  limit  fixed  beyond  which  the  grant  should 
not  go,  because  it  has  been  found  that  the  working  of 
the  system  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  has 
tended  to  go  against  the  smaller  schools  in  the  more 
sparsely  populated  districts,  and  to  give  greater  en- 
couragement to  the  larger  schools  iu  larger  towns 
where  schools  are  able  practically  to  exist  by  their 
own  strength. . It  has  been  found  also  that  on  the 
mere  examination  system,  a large  thoroughly  organized 
school,  such  as  you  get  in  the  large  towns  has  a 
tremendous  advantage  in  the  competition  for  results 
oyer  a smaller  school,  where  one  master  has  to  give 
his  attention  to  a number  of  pupils  and  subjects,  where 
he  cannot  subdivide  the  teaching  to  the  same  extent 
as  is  done  in  the  large  schools.  And  I am  instructed 
that  the  effect  of  the  working  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  system  has  been  to  a considerable  extent 
to  crush  out  the  smaller  schools  in  the  rural  districts 
and  the  smaller  towns,  and  to  concentrate  the  whole 
endowment  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board 
on  the  larger  schools  in  the  larger  towns  where 
endowment  is  not  so  much  needed.  And  therefore 
we  propose  to  have  some  safeguard  provided  against 
that,  so  that  the  smaller  schools  shall  have  a fair  chance 
in  the  competition. 

.Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — Does  that  practically  mean 
that  you  would  give  a larger  grant  in  aid  to  a small 
school  for  educating,  say  twenty  boys,  than  to  a large 
one? 

Mr.  Shaw. — A larger  proportion. 

"Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  would  not  give  an  abso- 
lutely larger  sum  to  the  smaller  school  for  educating 
twenty  boys  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — No. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  if  you  would  give  an 
equally  large  sum  for  educating  every  twenty  boys, 
to  each  school,  you  would  give  a grant  in  aid  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  in  each  school. 

Mr.  Shaw. — But  I would  have  a maximum  limit 
fixed. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  for  the  number  which 
would  exceed  that  limit,  you  would  not  give  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Shaw. — We  would  fix  a limit  so  that  suppose 
there  was  an  enormous  school,  a very  large  school  in 
a particular  town,  able  to  turn  out  400  or  500  boys,  it 
would  not  be  able — observe,  in  proportion — to  get  the 
same  amount,  proportionately.  The  Committee  have 
seen  that  any  application  of  this  fund  in  the  way  of 
grants  in  aid,  would  be  liable  to  the  abuse,  that  the 
real  schools  that  would  be  getting  the  endowment, 
would  be  the  schools  which  would  not  so  much  need  it, 
and  which  were  able  to  exist  on  their  own  strength, 
while  the  schools  they  wished  to  create  and  maintain 
would  be  crushed  out. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  considered  whether 
you  would  draw  a minimum  line  as  well  as  a maxi- 
mum line? 

Mr.  Shaw. — Certainly.  Almost  the  first  thing  I 
said  was  that  I would  give  no  grant  whatever,  unless 
there  was  a certain  number  of  pupils,  to  be  fixed  by 
the  board,  actually ; receiving  superior  education,  so 
that  if  you  had  only  ten  boys,  and  say  that  the  mini- 
mum was  twenty,  for  only  ten  you  would  receive  no 
grant  at  all. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  considered  where 
you  would  draw  the  minimum  line  ? 

G 2 
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March  3,  1886.  Mr.  Shaw. — I have  not  thought  out  the  details  of 
Mr  J.~j""shaw  scheme  at  all. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  the  details  are  very- 
essential  ; because  on  the  question  where  you  -will  draw 
the  minimum  line  will  depend  the  extent  to  which  you 
will  sub-divide  your  endowment ; and  the  .danger  would 
arise  that  the  fragment  coming  to  each  school  might 
be  insensible,  and  the  endowment  might  be  frittered 
away  without  doing  any  substantial  good. 

Mr.  Shaw.— It  would  be  frittered  away  from 
having  a very  large  number,  but  we,  of  course,  would 
have  a minimum. 

Dr.  Traill. — You  could  not  fix  that  minimum 
until  you  knew  what  the  whole  endowment  was,  and 
the  size  and  number  of  the  schools  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — Certainly  not. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  have  a rough  estimate 
of  what  the  endowment  would  be — £1,000  a year. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I may  say  that  although  the  committee 
are  ready  to  accept  either  of  those  alternative  schemes, 

I think  they  prefer  to  have  the  endowment  handed 
over  to  themselves,  their  share  of  it  to  bo  applied  at 
then-  discretion  to  the  promotion  of  education  on  the 
lines  they  think  best. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  have  to  meet  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Btatute  in  that  case.  For 
example,  every  school  which  takes  a share  of  any 
endowment,  must  be  subject  both  to  inspection  and  to 
audit. 

Mr.  Shaw.— And  we  are  quite  prepared  to  submit 
to  the  fullest  inspection.  And  furthermore  I am  in- 
structed to  say  that  the  Presbyterian  body  are  perfectly 
willing  and  in  fact  desirous,  to  make  any  school  that 
is  endowed  in  that  way,  open  to  the  whole  population 
with  the  strictest  conscience  clause  to  protect  the 
religious  convictions  of  anybody  who  comes  to  the 
school.  They  do  not  wish  in  the  smallest  dogreo  to 
use  their  schools  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  purely 
Presbyterian  doctrines,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
education  of  their  own  boys,  and  of  any  boys  who 
come  to  them,  and  if  the  Commissioners  should  see 
their  way  to  establish  any  system  of  schools  under 
Presbyterian  management,  they  are  perfectly  willing 
to  pledge  themselves  to  have  their  sohools  open  to 
anybody  who  comes  to  them,  and  to  have  guarantees 
provided  for  the  religious  protection  of  anybody  who 
comes  to  the  schools.  And  that  brings  me  to  the  last 
point.  The  Presbyterian  committee  object  to  an  ex- 


clusively denominational  character  being  given  l 
scheme  to  any  of  the  schools  that  would  be  flSj 
tmder  tbi.  bo*4  They  *re  perfectly  JSC 
that  so  far  as  a school  is  a boarding  school  of  * 
it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  if  jThL  A®? 
master  of  a boarding  school  receiving  boardem  nfd 
particular  religion — 6 ers  01 8 

^JThe  Lord  CHAScJiLi.oii.-Say,  conducted  by 

Mr.  AW— Soy  conducted  by  a clei'oyman  +1, . 
parents  would  .end  thou-  childin  u bSrden  to  t 
school  conducted,  ojther  by  a clergyman  or  by  a lJtt 
of  n religious  denomination,  where  the  rel£ 
difference  is  very  oonsidemMo;  bnt  so  far  m 2 
schools  are  concerned  which  ore  open  to  the  recenS 
of  day  scholars, . the  committee  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  any  school 
receiving  any  portion  of  the  endowment  ought  to  ll 
an  opon  school,  that  is,  that  the  school  should  be  avail 
able  in  any  particular  district,  for  the  children  of  anv 
religious  denomination  in  the  district  who  chose  L 
como.  " 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  are  aware  that 
every  school  that  shares  in  the  Intermediate  endowment 
lias  a conscience  clause.  Does  that  conscience  clause 
strict"?  th°  Pre8byt01-ian  ““uaittee  as  being  sufficiently 

Mr..  Shaw.  —I  do  not  know.  I think  the  Presbyterian 
committee  would  prefer  a conscience  clause  framed  in 
anothor  way,  that  is  to  say,  that  there  should  he 
certain  hours  sot  apart  for  separate  religious  in- 
struction. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —That  is  the  National 
Board  clause,  but  the  difficulty  you  see  arises  that 
there  are  other  denominations  that  do  not  approve 

Mr.  Shaw. — But  there  is  no  denomination  that  has 
not  beon  ready  to  work  under  it,  and  that  has  not 
accepted  it  for  practical  purposes. 

Bov.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  you  are  to  get  your  share  of 
tho  endowment  in  cash,  then  the  value  of  the  Dun- 
gannon school  buildings  must  be  deducted,  as  consti- 
toting  a part  of  your  endowment. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Certainly,  we  should  consider  the 
buildings  of  the  Dungannon  school  as  part  of  our 
endowment ; but  wo  should  take  them  as  an  addi- 
tion  to  our  endowment  in  cash,  not  as  a deduction 
from  it. 


Her.  William 
Todd  Martin. 


Kev.  William,  Todd  Xaatm,  of  Newtowma*,  sworn. 


P Martin,  yon  are  the  convent 

01  the  Intel-mediate  Education  Board  of  tho  Genera 
Assembly? — I am. 

41o.  That  is  the  board  which  has  charge  of  al 

matters  touching  intermediate  education? Yes. 

416.  As  distinct  from  primary  education  on  the  on 
turnd,  and  university  education  on  the  other?— Yes 
,,  f17‘,  Tbere  a meeting  of  your  committee  sine 
the  scheme  of  the  Clare-street  Commissioners  wa 
promulgated? — Yes ; we  considered  it. 

,WltL  reference  to  tho  proposal  to  ostahlia] 
and  endow  and  maintain  a denominational  school  a 

thc  l“d  m“ter  ■’“"M  Prof“ 

™ Ohnrch  in  Ireland,  wonli 

??  th™  lordships  what  is  the  -new  that  yoi 

tote  We  considered  that  the  Clare-street  Board  L 

StiXd  S *?™rd"  md  w are  quit, 

satisfied  with  their  proposal  in  that  respect. 

nPJLP*  to  tote  the  Royal  school  » 

teSfrS  t“d  *°  Tk  14  “ a Mh°ol  f°r  Vresby 
SSS  ” tle  “ntto1  “d  managemen 
of  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrcht-Yes;  we  would  take  it 


.420.  I dare  say  the  school  at  Dungannon  would 
suit  your  purpose  quite  as  well  as  any  other  school?— 
It  seemed  to  us  the  best,  on  the  whole,  for  suck  a 
purpose. 

421..  There  are  certain  powers  reserved  by  the 
Commissioners  in  the  management  of  these  schools, 
such  as  the  appointment  and  the  dismissal  of  the  head 
master,  and  the  prescribing  of  the  course  of  education, 
and  other  powers  of  that  sort.  Would  you  state  to 
the  Commissioners  what  was  the  view  of  your  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  that  ? — Our  view  was  that  the 
school  must  succeed  mainly  as  a boarding  school,  and 
that  in  that  case  its  success  would  depend  upon  the 
masters  having  the  confidence  of  the  Church. 

422.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  appointment 
of  the  master  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a body  over 
which  the  Church  would  have  no  control  whatever? — 
No ; certainly  not. 

423.  Or  that  the  power  of  dismissal  of  the  master 
should  be  reserved  to  that  body  ? — We  consider  that 
unless  we  have  such  power  in  the  management  of  the 
school  that  our  ministers  and  people  would  have  con- 
fidence in  the  conduct  of  the  school,  it  iB  not  likely 
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that  boarders  would  come  to  it  in  sufficient  numbers, 
that  is,  Presbyterian  boarders. 

424.  Did  you  consider  at  all  the  nature  of  the 
wants  of  the  Presbyterian  population  of  the  North  of 
Ireland  as  to  intermediate  education  which  had  to  be 
supplied  ? Of  course  you  have  been  considering  that 
financially  ? — Yes. 

425.  Did  you  consider  it  in  reference  to  this  pro- 
posal for  establishing  a school  at  Dungannon,  and 
applying  practically  the  whole  endowment,  so  far  as 
the  Presbyterians  are  concerned,  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  one  school? — Our  view  was  this:  that  as  a 
stimulus  to  education  this  fund  is  so  small  it  cannot 
provide  for  aoy  very  Iiffge  endowment  to  be  distributed  <k.l»«t<| 


examina- 
;e  as 


widely,  considering  the  amount  of  the  fund,  and  that 
it  would  be  best  applied  rather  to  the  maintenance  of 
schools  where  they  are  needed  than  as  concentrated  in 
one  great  boarding  school. 

426.  Did  your  Committee  consider  that  a large 
endowment  is  desirable  for  a school? — Well  our 
Committee  would  consider  a well  endowed  school  of 
course,  an  advantage,  but  where  you  have  not  funds 
very  ample,  we  should  say  it  was  not  the  best  alloca- 
tion of  the  fund. 

427.  To  give  a very  large  endowment  to  any  one 
school  ?— No  ; we  considered  that  private  enterprise 
would  be  lessened  by  giving  a very  large  endowment 
to  one  school. 

428.  Did  you  at  all  consider  any  alternative  scheme 
for  the  application  of  that  part  of  the  endowment 
which  it  was  proposed  in  this  scheme,  as  you  under- 
stood it,  to  give  to  the  Dungannon  school  ? — Yes ; we 
considered  that  matter,  and  we  thought  that  it  would 
serve  the  interests  of  education  for  the  Presbyterian 
part  of  the  population  best,  if  we  could  stimulate  the 
creation  and  vigorous  maintenance  of  schools  in 
districts  which  are  not  now  well  provided.  Larcre 
towns  are  already  provided  for  in  schools  which  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Presbyterian  population  fairly  well ; 
but  there  are  districts  which  are  not  well  supplied, 
and  it  is  with  a view  to  the  advancement  of  education 
in  those  districts  especially  that  we  considered  the 
matter. 

429.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  giveus  some 
instances  of  the  districts  you  refer  to  ? — "Well,  if  you 
take  the  town  where  I live,  Newtownards, 


Xer  XX)?  f 1 Wlti?Ut  preparatory  training 
and  it  X t t8  ord“ar7  National  scboof 

and  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  the  case  we  have  been 
TOnsidermg  to  obtain  results  proportionate  to  the 
work  done.  It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  results 
system  at  present,  taking  in  the  ordinary  National 
school  pupds,  and  then  working  them  up,  under  the 
relations  as  to  age,  for  the  Intermediate  exami 

™ X5  X06®  suct  a sch°o1  at  a disadvantage 
compared  with  other  schools  that  are  larger.  ^ 

+-r  xt-c  , Chancellor.— Then  would  you 

schools^18* fimd  f°r  tlle,  P«rP°se  of  subsidizing  the 
schools  that  are  prevented  m that  manner  from  gaining 
snefit  of  the  Intermediate  Education  system  ?-^ 
benefit  ^ prevented  from  gaining  the  full 

X''  suPP°se  Newtownards  is  more 

favourably  situated,  bemg  near  Belfast,  than  some 
other  towns?— Well  that  works  both  ways;  it  brings 
us  into  competition  with  Belfast.  ° 

438.  There  would  be  less  need  for  a school  of  that 

^ 

439.  Suppose  that  those  endowments  of  the  Roval 
tree  schools  are  allocated  on  denominational  principles 
and  that  a certain  proportion  is  proposed  to  be  placed 
tor  the  purpose  of  promoting  education  in  Presbyterian 
hands,  would  you  prefer  or  not,  that  that  fund  or 
whatever  proportion  you  were  to  get  should  be  handed 
over  to  a body  under  Presbyterian  control?— We 
should  prefer  it  to  be  handed  over  for  this  reason 
among  others,  that  it  might  form  a nucleus  for  endow- 
ments of  our  own. 

440.  You  think  that  men  of  wealth  belonging  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  proposing  to  give  money  for 
educational  purposes,  would  be  more  likely  to  give  it 
to  a body  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  than  to  a body  composed  of  different  deno- 
minations?— Oh,  certainly. 

441.  Do  you  think  that  private  endowments  of  that 

sort  are  likely  to  be  available  ? — I should  hope  they 
would  be.  J 

442.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— How  would  you  pro- 
pose that  the  body  to  whom  the  educational  endowment, 
or  the  portion  thereof  to  which  the  Presbyterian  body 
would  be  entitled,  would  be  handed  over,  should  be 


_ , , , , . , . , „ . ~ — oxxuxwcu,  »uiuu  ub  nanueu  over,  snouict  be 

got  a school  there  which  is  a fairly  flourishing  school,  constituted? — I think  it  should  be  constituted  as  all 
1 cannot  give  VOll  the  rmmhftrR  inst.  rmr  tint.  a.  m -l  r. 


1 cannot  give  you  the  numbers  just  now,  but  the 
master  told  me  the  other  day  that  those  studying  the 
Intermediate  course,  that  is,  the  subjects  of  the  Inter- 
mediate course,  were  about  sixty. 

430.  That  is  Mr.  M'Kee’s  school?— Mr.  M'Kee’s 
school.  Row,  with  respect  to  that  school  it  is  difficult 
to  maintain  it  successfully  as  a private  venture  school. 
We  have  spent  on  that  school — when  I say  we,  I 


r Boards  are  in  the  Church,  by  the  General 


rresbytenans — I think,  we  have  spent  about  J&700 
in  maintaining  that  school 

431.  Dr.  Traill. — For  what  number  of  years? — 

JhlL  p16  building  we  get  for  the  use  of  the  present.  mira  uuuuuilwch  ou  euucamon.  xne  committee 
ool  by  the  favour  of  the  congregation  of  which  I of  which  I am  convener  deals  with  intermediate 
»m  minister.  ... 

, 432.  Mr .Shaw. — Then  the  £700  was  chiefly  spent 
m maintaining  the  school  as  a working  institution  ? — - 
n tiie  earlier  years  we  had  to  pay  a large  staff  of 
macners  m proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils. 

33.  Would  you  consider  that  in  a place  like  New- 

an  endowment  of  £50  or  £60,  to  the  school  „ ubuu*.  xu^mbi,.—  »*  mu, 

o a be  of  very  great  benefit  to  it  ? — Yes ; it  would  that  elects  them? — The  General  Assembly, 
a veiygr^t  benefit.  448.  What  does  the  General  Assembly  consist 

bovaL-T^’  — dire  the  pupils  boarders  or  day  of? — Of  the  ministers  and  representative  elders  of  our 

imT  x x ay  k°7s>  but  I think  the  master  has  at  congregations  and  the  professors  of  theologv  in  our 
435  M°  «ardcrS'  . colleges, 

is  ma' ' t • "J,  — But  chiefly  it  is  a day  school  that  449.  Are  there  one  minister  and  one  elder,  or 

»scb  If  l — ^es\  ^be  difficulty  with  respect  to  more  than  one,  from  each  congregation? — There  is 
koki°01  t ™at  <dass  bbis  : some  of  the  boys  are  one  elder,  and  in  some  cases  a second  minister, 
others^ri iorward  *°  University  examinations,  and  The  ministers  form  rather  more  than  half, 
timnl  ) °i  ^tend  to  go  to  a University,  but  are  450.  Then,  except  in  the  matter  of  'the  bishops,  in 
*choof  . mg  for  a better  education  than  the  National  principle  your  General  Assembly  corresponds  to  the 
gives  them,  fanners’  sons  and  others;  these  General  Synod  of  the  Church  ? — Yes 


443.  At  present,  as  I understand  it,  there  is  a 
Committee  of  Intermediate  Education  connected  with 
the  General  Assembly.  You  are  the  convener  of 
that? — Yes.' 

444.  Do  you  consider  that  body  as  constituted  at 
present,  subject,  I presume,  to  the  control  of  the 
General  Assembly,  would  be  a fit  body  to  have  the 
management  and  control  of  this  fund?— No,  my  lord, 
I should  think  it  advisable  that  the  Church  should 
select  from  the  different  committees.  We  have  at 
present  three  committees  on  education.  The  committee 


education  only. 

445.  Are  the  members  elected  from  year  to  year  or 
for  any  fixed  time? — From  year  to  year*. 

446.  That  is,  the  entire  body  goes  out  of  office,  and 
they  are  re-appointed,  or  others  are  appointed  in  then- 
stead? — Yes. 

447.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the  body 
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451.  You  are  aware  that  under  this  Act  we  have 
power  to  incorporate  a body,  that  is  to  say  we  are  in  a 
position  to  turn  a body  consisting  of  fluctuating 
members,  into  a perpetual  corporation  for  any  specific 
purpose  connected  with  education.  How  would  you 
propose  that  a perpetual  body  to  represent  this  inter- 
mediate education  for  your  Church  should  be  con- 
stituted?— I would  propose  that  any  such  body  should 
be  constituted  by  the  General  Assembly. 

452.  The  Lord  Chancellor.  —That  is  to  say,  that 
they  should  nominate  the  members  ?— That  they  should 
nominate  the  members,  and  then  whether  they  nomi- 
nate them  for  life  or  for  temporary  appointment,  I 
T.liinlr  that  should  be  for  the  Commission  to  express  an 
opinion  upon. 

453.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— But  at  present  the 
committees  are  elected  annually  ? — The  committees  are 
elected  annually. 

454.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— And  you  do  not  con- 
sider that  one  of  these  bodies  now  existing  would'  be 
exactly  the  body  that  should  be  appointed? — No,  my 
lord,  our  committee  would  not  ask  to  be  created  by 
this  body. 

455.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  your  General 
Assembly  so  constituted  as  to  be  qualified  to  appoint 
members  of  a body  capable  of  managing  local  endow- 


456.  And  it  is  the  best  body  to  refer  that  duty 
to? — Oh,  certainly.  I may  say  that  the  Corporation 
that  holds  all  our  property  is  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

457.  Under  the  statute? — Under  the  statute. 

458.  The  vLord  Chancellor. — Does  the  Goneral 
Assembly  represent  all  the  Presbyterian  bodies  in  L-e- 
land? — It  represents  the  great  body  of  the  Presby- 
terians in  Ireland  There  are  some  connected  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland. 

459.  Are  they  portion  of  the  body  represented  by 
the  General  Assembly  ?— They  are  not. 

460.  They  are  distinct? — They  are  a very  small 
body.  Then  there  are  the  Covenanters;  they  are  a 
body  huger  than  that  I have  now  mentioned,  and  they 
are  a body  distinct. 

461.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  the  Covenanters 
avail  themselves  of  a State  endowment  for  education 
or  any  other  purpose  ? — I understand  not. 

462.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — Among  Presby- 
terians, I suppose  the  General  Assembly  represents  all 
the  Trinitarian  Presbyterians  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  still  retain  their  connexion  with  Scotland,  or 
who  are  as  Covenanters  rather  against  meddling  with 
State  aifairs  at  all  ? — Yes,  except  those  called  Seceders, 
who  are  very  few  in  number.  The  Covenanters  make 
it  a question  of  discipline,  if  a member  take  part  in 
State  affairs. 

463.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — About  that  division  of  the 
fund  into  three  parts,  one  part  to  be  allotted  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  one  part  to  the  Episcopalian  Protest- 
ants, and  one  to  the  Presbyterians,  it  may  be  objected 
that  such  a division  would  not  cover  the  whole 
population,  though  it  would  cover  by  far  the  greater 
part;  have  you  considered  how  you  would  deal  with 
the  residue,  not  included  in  these  three  denominations  ? 
— We  have  not  formed  any  judgment  upon  that  sub- 
ject. 

464.  Would  the  Methodists  be  included  in  any  one 
of  these  three  divisions  ? — They  would  not. 

465.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — You  would  not  con- 
sider the  Methodists  as  naturally  belonging  to  your 
body  ? — No. 

466.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Could  you  make  an 
arrangement  to  give  them  part  of  your  share  ? — But 
I cannot  see  why  a portion  should  be  taken  off  our 
share. 


467.  Because  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  complete 
your  scheme ; you  propose  to  make  a three-fold  division, 
and  unless  you  take  the  Methodists  into  your  division, 
you  have  made  no  provision  for  them  ? — We  only  say, 
that  if  you  take  these  statistics  as  the  basis  of  the 
arrangement,  you  will  find  that  one-third  of  the  whole 


sum  would  be  the  proportion  to  which  we  could  fifiilj 
make  claim. 

468.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— That  is,  supposing  j 

it  is  confined  to  Ulster? — Supposing  it  is  confined  to  . 
Ulster. 

469.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Compaiing  your  scheme 

with  the  alternative  scheme  of  administering  the 
whole  fund  for  all  denominations,  according  to  the 
educational  work  done,  there  is  this  advantage  under 
the  latter,  that  it  would  be  open  to  any  denomination 
whatever,  to  share  in  it,  whereas  your  scheme  does 
not  provide  for  the  smaller  denominations  which  can- 
not be  brought  into  the  three-fold  division  ?— But 
I think,  Dr.  Molloy,  that  is  not  the  point  of  the 
scheme.  We  have  not  said  anything  as  to  how  yon 
are  to  deal  with  the  other  two-thirds.  We  simply 
say,  that  if  you  take  these  figures  as  the  basis,  then 
one-third  should  fairly  be  allotted  for  the  teaching  of 
the  youth  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  we  say  ; 
nothing  as  to  the  rest.  { 

470.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Assuming  that  1 
there  is  to  be  some  share  applicable  to  Presbyterian 
education,  is  there  any  incompatibility  in  your  scheme 
with  a proposal  that  that  scheme  should  be  arranged  soas 
not  to  exclude  the  Methodists — in  other  words,  is  the 
question  of  getting  one-third  a vital  part  of  your  pro- 
posal ? — Oh,  no,  only  the  question  of  getting  our  pro-  j 
portion. 

471.  Would  your  proposed  committee  be  in  a posi-  j 
tion  to  represent  the  Presbyterian  schools,  and  to  put  . 
forward  their  claim  to  an  aliquot  shore  in  proportion 

to  the  work  done  by  them  as  Presbyterian  schools?— 
Witness. — Do  you  mean  existing  Presbyterian  schools! 

472.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I mean  instead  ot 
assuming  any  fixed  division  into  thirds  or  otherwise 
that  the  endowment,  as  a whole,  should  be  treated 
as  applicable  for  higher  education,  and  divided  in. 
proportion  to  the  way  in  which  that  higher  education 
was  actually  given — would  your  body  be  in  » 
position  to  represent  the  portion  of  that  actual  edu- 
cation that  was  given  by  Presbyterians? — My  lord, 
that  appears  to  me  to  be  another  scheme  you  put  for- 
ward, that  is  to  say,  a self-working  scheme  which 
would  give  according  to  the  work  done. 

473.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Is  it  any  vital  part 

of  your  proposal  that  the  Presbyterian  share  should  be  i 
ascertained  beforehand,  that  what  share  you  are  to 
get  should  be  fixed  before  we  begin  to  consider  the 
question  how  it  is  to  be  administered? — The  second 
proposal  does  involve  that — the  second  proposal,  that 
this  third  part,  but  I am  not  bound  to  its  being  a 
third,  given  over  to  this  corporation,  should  be  a 
fixed  sum  at  the  beginning,  that  is  to  say,  a certain 
proportion. 

474.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Ascertained  nowt- 
Ascertained  now. 

475.  Mr.  Shaw. — But  suppose  that  the  whole  snm 
be  retained  as  an  undivided  sum  in  the  hands  of  a cen- 
tral body,  do  you  propose  that  on  the,  allocation  of  the 
fund  upon  results,  by  that  body  they  should  begin 
first  of  all  by  saying  “we  will  give  so  much  to  Pres- 
byterian schools  upon  results,  so  much  to  Catholic 
schools  upon  results,  and  so  much  to  Episcopalian 
schools  upon  results,”  or  that  they  should  give  to  every- 
body upon  results  without  reference  to  denomination* 

— We  propose  in  that  case  that  the  schools  slioul 
receive  irrespective  of  denominational  connexion. 

476.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Which  body 
would  be  the  best  oapable  of  managing  the  property, 
whether  a denominational  body,  or  a general  central 
body?— Well,  my  lord,  in  the  present  state  of 
property  I do  not  think  denominational  boards  wo 
suit — I do  not  know  that  they  would  suit  at  all  01 
the  management  of  the  property,  but  I go  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  proper, ty  would  be  realized. 

477.  Turned  into  money  ? — Turned  into  money. 

478.  But  whether  that  is  to  be  done  by 

sale  of  the  property,  or  by  holding  it,  and  co Am 
the  rents,  and  getting  them  into  the  bank,  m ei 
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view  of  the  case,  do  you  think  that  a denominational  except  through  the  individual  head  master  appointed  1 iiarch  s isss 
body  would  be  unfitted  to  do  that  work  ? — I think  — Yes,  I think  it  is.  — — 

it  would  be  unfit  to  do  that  work.  497.  Dr.  Traill. — And  you  object  to  that  head 

479.  Suppose  the  property  to  be  managed  by  master  being  appointed  by  another  body  for  that  very 
another  body,  when  the  question  of  the  application  of  reason  ? — Yes. 

the  money  would  arise,  would  your  proposed  Pres-  498.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — By  a mixed  board 
byterian  body  be  in  a position  to  represent  the  claims  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

of  the  Presbyterian  schools  upon  the  general  fund  7—  499.  Considering  that  he  would  entirely  represent 

I think  it  would.  the  Presbyterian  education  of  the  school  ? — Yes 

480.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  put  forward  from  500.  Dr.  Traill— You  spoke  just  now  of 

that  body  the  entire  claim  of  the  Presbyterians,  but  an  experiment  with  boarding  schools.  Would  you 
when  you  have  got  the  amount  under  that  scheme,  have  any  apprehension  under  this  proposed  scheme  if 
you  prefer  to  distribute  it  yourselves  ? — Yes.  that  experiment  were  made  and  failed,  say  that  it  was 

481.  Do  you  consider  it  more  for  the  advantage  of  made  at  Dungannon  and  that  it  failed,  that  you  would 
Ireland  that  there  should  be  for  each  denomination  then  lose  the  fund  altogether  ?— I think  that  mmht  be 
one  large  and,  I do  not  use  the  word  in  an  offensive  501.  And  therefore  it  would  be  in  your°  view 
sense,  ambitious  boarding  school,  or  not?— I think  it  is  essential,  that  before  the  experiment  should  be  made 
more  for  the  advantage  of  education  that  the  property  your  share  should  be  ear-marked  1— Yes. 

should  be  distributed.  502.  So  that  if  your  experiment  at  Dungannon 

482.  A great  number  of  our  boys  go  to  boarding  failed,  you  should  still  be  able  to  allocate  your  own 

schools  in  England ; do  you  consider  it  worth  while  share  among  your  own  denomination  as  you  thought 
trying  the  experiment  of  endeavouring  to  establish,  best? — Yes.  ' 

or  to  keep  up  in  Ireland,  boarding  schools  on  the  503.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov— As  I understand  you 
scale  of  the  English  ones  to  which  Irish  boys  should  at  would  not  like  to  have  the  experiment  tried  with  this 
all  events  be  sought  to  be  attracted  ? — I should  like  to  fund  ? — I would  not. 

see  that  tried.  504.  But  with  some  other  fund  ? — Yes. 

483.  If  that  is  to  be  tried,  would  it  not  as  long  as  505.  Dr.  Traill— Provided  that  your  share  was 
the  experiment  lasts,  practically  absorb  the  whole  of  not  lost? — Yes. 

the  endowment  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  506.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  the  class  of  Presbyterians  in 

484.  Does  not  that  bring  you  round  to  the  proposal  the  North  of  Ireland  who  require  an  ambitious  boarding 
of  the  Commissioners  ol  Education,  of  substantially  school  a very  large  one  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
endowing  Dungannon  School  alone? — No,  my  lord,  I population — is  it  at  all  as  largo  as  amongst  the  Epis- 
should  be  glad  to  see  that  experiment  tried,  if  it  was  copalian  population  ? — I should  think  not,  but  I could 
possible  forustoget  funds  to  stimulate  education  locally,  hardly  say.  Those  of  our  own  population  who  want  an 
I believe,  that  the  more  urgent  need  as  far  as  the  ambitious  school  can  find  one  in  Scotland  or  England, 

Presbyterian  Church  is  concerned,  is  the  encourage-  and  a great  number  of  them  attend  Irish  schools  which 
ment  of  education  in  localities  which  a large  school  are  not  directly  under  Presbyterian  control,  for  instance 
does  not  touch  at  all.  From  the  class  of  population  the  Academical  Institution  in  Belfast,  and  I suppose 
that  we  are  seeking  to  benefit,  the  public  service  has  now  in  the  Belfast  Academy, in  the  Coleraine  Academy, 
received  a great  number  of  its  very  best  men  who,  and  in  the  school  at  Derry.  I should  think  that  in 
through  very  great  difficulties  have  made  their  way  those  places  you  would  find  a considerable  number  of 
forward.  Presbyterian  boys. 

485.  Have  those  men  generally  proceeded  from  the  507.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know  how 

class  of  day  boys  or  boarders  ? — From  the  class  of  day  many  boarders  there  are  altogether  in  the  Academical 
hoys.  Institution  at  Belfast? — I do  not. 

486.  Then  you  do  not  consider  that  the  establish-  508.  Their  return  shows  that  they  have  226  day 

ment  of  a boarding  school  is  as  necessary  as  the  pupils  on  the  list,  and  only  eighteen  boarders  altogether, 
support  of  a large  number  of  small  day  schools  ? — I and  they  keep  no  record  of  religious  denominations, 
consider  a large  number  of  small  day  schools  more  Is  there  any  other  school  that  you  know  of  where 
necessary.  there  is  any  substantial  number  of  Presbyterian 

487.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  have  considered  boarders? — I knowthereare  some  boarders  at  Coleraine, 

the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  ? — Yes.  In  Belfast  some  boys  board  in  private  houses  and 

488.  And  yon  have  carefully  examined,  I suppose,  attend'as  day  boys. 

the  question  of  the  extent  of  control  which  they  509.  At  Coleraine,  I find  they  have  eighty- 
reserve  to  the  Board  over  the  schools  which  they  seven  day  pupils  who  are  Presbyterians,  and 

propose  to  establish  ? — Yes.  they  have  there  fifty-two  boarders.  Do  you  think 

489.  They  reserve  the  right  to  appoint  and  dismiss  there  is  any  number  of  boys  who  would  be  attracted 

the  head  master  ? — Yes.  to  the  new  boarding  schools  that  are  not  already  going 

490.  The  assistant  masters  are  also  subject  to  to  those  schools? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  very  large 

dismissal  by  them  ? — Yes.  number,  unless  the  boarding  schools  were  made  very 

491.  They  reserve  the  right  to  fix  the  course  of  reasonable  in  their  cost  for  boys.  My  hope  in  regard 

education  to  be  followed  ? — Yes.  to  the  success  of  the  boarding  establishment  would  be 

492.  And  to  fix  the  duties  ot  the  head  master? — Yes.  that  our  Church  might  make  some  provision  for  the 

493.  And  to  fix  the  fees  to  be  charged,  and  the  education  of  ministers’  children  for  which  we  have  no 

number  of  free  pupils  to  be  received  ? — Yes.  provision  at  present.  That  would  give  the  school  very 

494.  Do  you  think  that  a school  established  in  soon  considerable  popularity,  and  might,  ultimately, 

Dungannon,  with  a Presbyterian  head  master  strengthen  it  very  much. 

appointed  by  the  Board  in  Dublin,  and  with  all  these  510.  That  would  substantially  be  an  endowment  of 
powers  reserved  to  the  Board  would  be  likely  to  be  a the  school  ? — It  would  be  an  endowment  of  the  school 
successful  and  prosperous  Presbyterian  school? — I substantially. 

think  not.  511.  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  Dungannon 

495.  Do  you  think  it  almost  morally  certain  that  it  school  must  mainly  succeed  as  a boarding  school  ? — 
would  fail  ? — I think  it  almost  certain  that  it  would  Mainly. 

taii.  A great  deal  would  depend  on  the  first  man  512.  What  number  of  boarders  would  it  be 
appointed.  If  the  Commissioners  appointed  a good  necessary  to  attract  in  order  to  make  it  successful  ? — 

®an  it  might  succeed,  but  the  probabilities  are  all  I have  not  considered  that. 

against  a school  of  that  kind  succeeding.  513.  Dr.  Traill— You  have  no  doubt  that  if  such 

496.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a defect  in  the  scheme  a head  master  as  Mr.  Houston  of  Coleraine,  went  to 
01  ™e  Commissioners,  that  the  Presbyterian  body,  as  Dungannon  school,  he  would  make  it  a perfect  success  ? 

Bach,  would  have  no  control  over  the  school  whatever,  —I  should  think  it  extremely  likely, 
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March  3, 18H6.  514.  With  regard  to  the  subdivision  of  the  Presby- 

Rev.  wiTliam  terian  population,  it  seems  that  there  are  a num- 
Todd  Martin,  ter  of  Presbyterian  bodies  of  which  you  only  repre- 
sent one.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  population 
of  the  particular  body — of  course  the  largest  body — 
which  you  represent,  to  the  whole  body  of  Presby- 
terians 1 — The  others  are  very  small  in  number.  We 
have  550  congregations  in  the  Church. 

515.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  other  Presbyterians  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Census  under  “ all  other  denominations  ” ? 
— Yes. 

516.  You  have  got  “Methodists”  and  then  “all 
other  denominations”? — Yes,  these  are  included  in 
“ all  other  denominations.” 

517.  Professor  Dougherty. — These  minor  Presby- 
terian denominations  are  set  out  separately  in  tho 
Census  ? — They  are  not  sot  out  separately  in  the 
educational  Census,  but  they  are  enumerated  separately 
in  the  report,  on  page  55 — Reformed  Presbyterians, 
7,508  j Unitarians,  6,336;  Non-subscribing  Presby- 
terians, 5,997 ; United  Presbyterians,  2,006;  Seceders, 
883  ; Covenanters,  867 ; Seceding  Presbyterians,  559. 

518.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Can  you  tell  us  tho 
total  of  tho  Irish  Presbyterians  not  represented  by  the 
General  Assembly  ? — None  of  these  are  represented  by 

519.  None  of  these  are  represented  by  the  General 
Assembly  ? — None. 

520.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Substantially  you 
represent  all  the  Presbyterians,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Unitarians  ? — Yes. 

521.  They  are  a substantial  body  and  the  rest  are 
all  very  small  ? — Yes. 

522.  The  Lord  Chancellor— The  total  number  of 
Presbyterians  I believe  is  470,000  7— Yes. 

523.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — You  represent 

ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  body  ? Yes. 

524.  Mr.  Shaw. — As  to  the  manner  in  which  you 
would  conduct  these  schools,  suppose  you  had  the 
schools  under  your  charge,  I believe  the  Committee 
apee  that  any  school  they  take  under  their  charge 
should  be  an  open  school?— So  far  as  a day  school. 

525.  And  you  are  ready  to  admit  pupils  of  all  de- 
nominations and  not  interfere  with  their  religious 
«ons  ? — Certainly,  we  have  always  done  so. 

526.  The  Lord  Chancellor— How  many  Presbv- 
^an1fit°°lS  are  there  in  Ulstei'  at  present?— It  is 
difficult  to  answer  that  question,  because  if  I answer 
as  to  Presbyterian  schools,  it  would  be  supposed  they 
were  created  by  our  Assembly  and  not  by  individual 
eflort.  Our  Assembly  has  created  two  colleges,  but  it 
lias  not  created  any  schools. 

rJw  7tatr\the  two  colleges?— The  college  in 
Belfast  for  education  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  a 
in  Deny  departmeDi  exclusively,  and  our  college 

5°  7-0U  ”ean  Magee  College?- Yes. 
boa'  4haA  18  not  80  “^mediate  school  1— It  is  not 
subiS^  w numb?  of  Eohools  which  are 
by  cmS  5'eSJ,y  61T  Scll?oIs  al though  frequented 
■7  .endian  of  other  denominations  1— Yes, taking 
thmi  colour  from  the  proprietary  or  from  the  locality8 
• A-  • j , . “I®6  many  schools  founded  by  private 

mdmdMl,  mtQaterl_Tes  tier.  are.  7 P ° 

d.nTXS  tte  London- 

. 7r'ta^d1ca  destitution  an  instance  of  a school 
established  by  Presbyterians  by  local  effort  otSs  to 
sollo°ll!  ” a»  neighbour^ 
533  T15ybut,ifcf.not  exclusively  Presbyterian. 

W e totolude^^ody^  ^ Vracaceyou  delude  nobody  1 — 
tbat  “ Londonderry  Academical  In- 
twentvnnerere  6 2f^enty-five per  cent.  Presbyterian, 
all  othefdA  t;  EPlscoPaJians»  and  five  percent,  of 
Catholics  of 


beyond  thirty  boarders,  and  about  100  dav  ho 
you  expect  that  you  could  make  a larger  aS  • 

535.  Of  course  yon  conld  if  you  supplemented  it  b. 
balf-pay  or  fee  boarders  being  provided  for  by  . fe 
—Have  no  doubt  tliat  theschoolmDunaannoolT! 
interfere  with  the  schools  already  erisS 

636.  Coleraine  and  Derry?— Yes.  6 

537.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — What  sun  tv-  a h 

of  the  Education  Committee  ?_To  look  after  this 
question  of  the  education  of  our  Church  flo  e 

538.  And  do  you  look  after  the  schools  of  a Presbv 
termn  character ?— We  inquire  about  them  anffi 
an  interest  m tliem,  and  if  any  matter  arises  £ 
requires  our  attention,  we  give  it  our  attention 

539  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  number  ofschools 
of  that  class  that  are  m existence  which  you  sav  y0n 
look  after  and  take  an  interest  in  ?_Our  basis! 
not  looking  after  the  schools,  but  looking  after  tk 
interests  of  the  pupils.  6 Me 

540.  Mr.  Shaiu. — There  are  no  schools  in  which 
you  have  any  right  of  interference  ?— No. 

541.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— How  many  mem 

bora  arc  thero  on  the  Committee?- We  have  thirty 
members.  1 

642.  How  often  do  they  meet !— We  have  not 
meetings,  but  wo  moot  when  any  matter  arises  that 
requires  attention. 

543.  Assuming  that  a body  be  formed  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  managing  any  endowment  you 
get,  how  many  members  ought  it  to  consist  oft— I 
should  think  not  moro  than  a dozen. 

544  Tho  Lord  Chancellor— Do  you  think  the 
laity  of  your  Church  would  be  satisfied  to  allow  this 
fund  to  bo  managed  by  a body  appointed  by  the  General 
Assembly?— Yes. 

545.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  already 
40  por  cent  of  laymen  in  the  Assembly?— I should 
think  thoro  is  that  proportion  entitled  to  sit  as  mem- 
bers, but  I cannot  give  the  exact  figures. 

546.  And  do  you  divide  by  orders  or  by  heads  ?- 
By  heads. 

647.  Do  they  go  into  the  same  lobby  in  the  same 
proportion  ? — It  depends  upon  the  question  entirely. 

548.  But  you  have  no  system  of  division  by  orders! 
— No. 

549.  And  the  General  Assembly  being  an  elected 
body  you  would  not  object  to  leaving  the  proportion 
of  laity  and  ministers  to  be  determined  by  an  ’ 


the  proportion. 

650.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  the  alternative 
hypothesis  that  the  whole  of  the  Royal  School 
endowments  would  be  administered  by  a central  body 
according  to  the  work  done  by  schools  throughout 
the  country,  I should  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions, 
Can  you  say  approximately  what  size  you  would  re- 
quire  a school  to  be  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  a share  of  the  endowment  ? — I should  say 
twenty  or  twenty-five  pupils  would  be  the  least  I 
would  encourage.  I am  not  giving  this  as  a fixed 
number,  but  I should  think  that  under  that  a school 
would  be  hardly  worth  supporting. 

551.  And  that  the  fund  would  be  too  much  frittered 
away? — Quite  so. 

552.  How  would  you  determine  the  efficiency  of  a 
school  ? Would  you  have  inspection  alone,  or  inspec- 
tion with  examination  of  the  pupils  ? — I would  de- 
cidedly prefer  inspection  with  examination  by  an 
inspector. 

553.  Then  would  you  distribute  the  endowment  in 
proportion  to  tho  number  of  pupils  who  would  pass  the 
examination,  or  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  in 
me  school  i— Well,  I should  .be  inclined  to  distribute  it 
in  proportion  to  tie  number  who  would  pass  the  in- 
spector, but  I think  that  twenty-five  in  that  case 
might  be  too  high  a figure.  I would  draw  a distinc- 
tion between  the  number  in  attendance  and  the  number 
who  would  pass. 
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554.  You  would  not  require  the  twenty-five  to  pass  1 systems  of  examination  in  the  countiy  in  collision  with  uareA8 

555.  Have  you  considered  what  would  be  the  ex-  opLTn  s^p^fot  the  p^^of  te^gS^f  Rev- 

pease  of  adopting  such  a system  of  examination  and  not  each  pupil  ' ° school>  Todd  Martin, 

throughout  the  whole  country,  and  how  far  it  would  569.  Professor  Dougherty  -Tn„  , 

infringe  on  the  fund  available  for  distribution  amongst  efficiency  of  the  school Sther  than  SlhSln  g<f6ral 

schools  1— It  seemed  to  us  from  the  Act  itself  that  the  eress  of  the  h mdmdual  Pr0‘ 


infringe  on  the  fund  available  for  distribution  amongst  efficiency  of  the  school  rather  than  tb7ir^vn  gT6ral 
schools  ?-It  seemed  to  us  from  the  Act  itself  that  the  gress  of  the  pupib T-Yes  “^idual  pro- 
inspector would  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  570.  Mr.  Shaw  — T , 

“*'*  Jtf 1 =1  a°  enua  as  that  „t  ths  National  afoolafand nTsSa  SZ 

556.  The  experience  of  the  Intermediate  Education  ^ f— ^ou^^fwarelhkt  th‘  • 

Board  would  seem  to  show  that  such  a system  of  very  small  fund  1— Yes  that  tills  18  a 

examination  is  exceedingly  costly  f-But  I should  572.  According  to  your  scheme  you  consider  that 
think  examination  is  a part  of  the  inspection.  it  should  be  confined  to  Ulster  t— yI  Conslcler  that 

557.  It  would  not  be  then  a competitive  exarnin-  573.  Do  I understand  von  to  +w 

fnSnSon  V*%i»g  ™W  of  school.  „hii  L certi, “ M%$2 

examination.  should  get  a certain  proportion  1— I would  give  it  to 

558.  I am  afraid  it  would  be  found  that  the  ex-  erei7  school  which  had  a sufficient  number  in  atten 
pense  of  the  inspectors  who  would  conduct  the  ex-  dance,  and  which  satisfied  the  inspector, 
animations  in  all  the  schools  claiming  a share  in  the  57 Then  even  in  Ulster  that  would  be  a verv 
endowment  would  swallow  up  a very  large  proportion  smaU  sum  for  each  school,  for  presumably  all  the 
of  the  whole  fund  1 — I should  hope  that  the  inspection  schools  in  Ulster  would  qualify  1— Yes 

would  be  paid  for  by  the  State.  575.  And  if  this  is  carried  out  for  the  whole  of  lie- 

559.  You  would  not  like  to  accept  the  examination  land  4110  amounts  distributed  would  be  infinitesimal  1 
of  the  Intermediate  Board  in  connexion  with  this  — Yes  > tbey  w°uld  be  small. 

fundi — No;  I would  not.  676-  Then  I suppose  you  have  considered  this  scheme 


560.  Then  do  you  soy  that  you  would  subject  the  ,mucl1  the  S0<4  °f  country,  but  for  the 

schools  to  a twofold  system  of  examinations  one  “i  . , denomumticm  1 — We  are  bouud  to  con- 
conducted  with  respect  to  the  administration,  for  the  ^ ] baw  “ wouId  affect  the  education  of  our  own 

purpose  of  this  fund,  and  the  other  conducted  for  Mm  ^ . . ... 


purpose  of  this  fund,  and  the  other  conducted  for  the  1 *77  v , ...  „ 

purpose  of  the  administration  of  the  fund  of  the  t . xou  considered  it  m the  way  most  favourable 

Intei-mediate  Board;  these  two  examinations  fol-  °r  bod7>  not  necessarily  for  the  whole 

lowing  different  lines  would  place  the  schools  in  a r7r7tT Iw  . , , 

position  of  very  gi-eat  difficulty  1— Well,  the  scheme  a?!*'  1 the  , , place  “*  J0"  a^are  tbat  any  of 

could  provide  against  that,  I t.binlr  686  s.c  . mes  would  necessitate  the  discontinuance  of 

results  to  depend  upon  uu  mapectoon  and  ezimmiation  masters  discontinued ; take  the  case  of  Arrnmh  now 
tlmt  “i1001  ™s  properly  that  of  Dr.  Morgan,  who  is  a young  man!®  Youi 
« “T*8  SCle“  w<mld  aboEsi  1 necessitate 

tob  a F,pds  “TT™1  8‘™8  1*  compensation  ? — I have  not  mentioned 

to  be  rqgular  in  attendance  upon  a sufficient  Armagh. 

course  of  instruetion  )_I  should  like  in  addition  680.  Who  is  the  head  master  of  Dungannon  i— 
that  the  inspector  should  test  the  proficiency  in  the  Dr.  Einowood. 

school  and  report  upon  it  681.  You  did  not  take  into  account  the  loss  that 

Ob.,.  x>o  you i think  that  if  such  a test  as  I suggest  would  be  occasioned  to  the  fund  by  discontinuing  any 

was  applied,  which  would  be  to  some  extent  a rough  of  the  existing  masters  1— I do  not  take  account  of  the 

one,  the  permanence  of  each  school  and  its  prosperity  loss  by  compensation. 

might  be  left  fairly  to  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  582.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c.— But  if  you  destroy  our  scheme, 
nxi.  * agood  sch°o1  Jt  would  go  down  1 and  adopt  the  Presbyterian  scheme  you  abolish  them 

un  the  first  point  I quite  agree  that  it  would  be  all. 
adequate,  if  the  inspector  made  himself  thoroughly  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— He  proposes  that  Dun- 
acquainted  with  the  school-work,  and  reported  that  gannon  school  should  be  carried  on,  but  under 
tne  school  was  carried  on  efficiently,  and  then  if  the  Presbyterian  management.  Of  course  in  that  case 
scnool  was  not  conducted  efficiently  it  must  go  down,  there  would  be  the  danger  of  the  question  of  compeu- 
o.  It  would  go  down  by  itself,  and  no  inspector  sation  occurring ; but  as  regards  Armagh  school  that 
w°md  k^p  it  up  l—Yes.  would  still  be  carried  on  on  Church  principles,  and 

. ,'**■  ■Kev*  Hr.  Molloy. — Should  you  be  content  Dr.  Morgan  would  not  be  disturbed, 
with  a system  under  which  the  fund  would  be  allocated  583.  Mr.  Orr,  q.c.  (to  Witness).— The  Lord  Justice 
in  proportion  to  the  numbers  in  the  school,  provided  has  asked  you  as  to  the  exodus  of  Irish  pupils.  Are 
st  eff7PeCtor  rePorded  Hiat  Hie  school  had  a sufficient  you  aware  that  there  is  an  exodus  to  Scotch  schools 
..L  . amongst  Presbyterians  1 — Yes ; to  some  extent, 

o.  _jord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  that  the  class  584.  At  all  events  that  the  schools  for  Presbyterians 
o e ucation  was  of  the  character  required  1 — I should  cannot  satisfy  the  want  at  home  1 — There  will  always 
Je  . content  with  that,  but  this  is  a very  small  be  found  boys  whose  fathers  will  send  them  away, 
sum,  and  when  it  is  distributed  in  that  way  all  .over  585.  You  axe  aware  that  the  Boyal  schools. in  the 

e country  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  inspect  past,  have  always  aimed  at  keeping  up  a class  of 
^ fifi  °i5  schools  like  English  schools,  and  better-class  schools  1 

■ d Hut,  you.  have  limited  it  to  schools  of  a certain  — Yes ; I am  aware  of  that. 

Granted  Hiat  the  limitation  was  made,  it  seems  586.  And  your  scheme  would  abolish  these  1 — Yes. 

me  that  it  would  be  divided  too  widely.  587.  And  vou  DroDOse  no  alternative  for  thatl — No. 


587.  And  you  propose  no  alternative  for  that  1— N o. 


v _ . luo  ciioui  m Luc  uj. vision  uoo,  xuu  aie  aware  uuau  our  souerue  euueavours, 

tae  minimum  below  which  you  would  not  at  all  events,  to  supply  such  schools  in  Ireland,  four 
° Ti'  • iu  number,  with  the  hope  of  keeping  these  boys  at 

tion  ^ re/ereuce  to  the  necessity  of  examina-  home  1 

, what  I fear  is  that  if  you  require  the  examination  589.  Professor  Dougherty. — Under  your  scheme 
g,  Q c°uducted  by  inspectors,  then  in  the  first  in-  Dungannon  school  would  he  a Presbyterian  Boyal 
nine]  increase  the  expense  of  administration  very  school,  die  only  difference  being  that  the  management 
c i)  and  diminish  the  fund,  and  you  work  two  should  be  vested  in  an  education  board  representing 
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the  Presbyterian  Church  rather  than  in  the  Clare- 
street  Commissioners  1— Yes. 

590  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — As  I understand  Dr.  Martin 
his  theory  is  this,  that  the  whole  of  the  Presbyterian 
endowment  should  not  be  concentrated  in  Dungannon ; 
that  is  what  the  Presbyterians  wish  if  they  had  then- 
own  way ; that  is  the  view  they  would  adopt  i—  Xes. 

591.  Practically  then  it  would  be  transferring  this 
fund  from  this  superior  class  of  school  to  the  class  of 
school  in  Newtownards  1— It  does  not  follow  necessarily 
that  Dungannon  would  cease  to  exist. 

592.  Would  not  it  cease  to  exist  as  a higher  class 
school?— I do  not  know. 

593.  How  would  you  guarantee  its  being  kept  up 
as  Mr.  Shaw  told  us  that  you  would  guarantee  it 
should  be  a success  ; how  is  that  proposed  to  be  dono? 
We  would  use  every  effort  to  make  it  a success. 

594.  But  that  is  not  a guarantee? — There  could 
not  be  a guarantee  in  a case  of  that  kind. 

595.  Mr.  Shaw. — I was  not  speaking  legally  when 
I used  the  word  guarantee. 

596.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c.  (to  witness).— As  regards  Now- 
town  aids  you  said  that  that  class  of  school  would 
require  a supplementary  grant,  simply  because  they 
cannot  at  present  compete  on  equal  terms  with  schools 
in  other  places,  and  that  they  are  weighted  down?  — 
My  point  was  this,  that  the  school  at  Newtownards 
does  not  get  as  large  a sum  out  of  the  Intermediate 
Board  results  as  it  would  do  with  the  same  number  of 
pupils  elsewhere. 

597.  Then  you  propose  that  this  sum  should  be 
brought  in  in  aid  of  the  Intermediate  education  system  ? 
— My  proposal  involves  more  than  that. 

598.  Does  it  not  involve  that? — It  involves_  increas- 
ing the  efficiency  of  schools  of  that  class,  and  it  involves 
giving  a stimulus  to  the  extension  of  education  in 
districts  where  it  is  not  at  present  sufficiently  ex- 
tended. 

599.  That  is  to  say  in  such  schools  as  Newtownards, 
which,  as  you  have  already  stated,  are  at  a disadvan- 
tage compared  with  others  in  the  Intermediate  system, 
and  your  idea  is  to  subsidize  them  to  compete  more 
successfully  in  the  Intermediate  examinations — that  is 
practically  what  it  comes  to? 

600.  Professor  Dougherty. — I understood  you 
to  say  that  the  operation  of  the  Intermediate  Act  had 
been  prejudicial  to  a class  of  schools  that  you  thought 
it  desirable  to  maintain,  and  that  you  propose  to  aid 
by  means  of  this  fund?  — Yes. 

601.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.o. — That  is  what  I say — to  subsidize 
those  schools  for  Intermediate  education? — No,  but  to 
undo  the  mischief  done  by  the  Intermediate  Education 
scheme. 

602.  Has  the  Intermediate  Education  scheme  done 
mischief? — Taking  it  as  a whole  I think  not. 

603.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  mean  mischief  done  to  that 
particular  class  of  school  that  you  have  referred  to  ? — T 
would  not  put  it  so  strongly  as  that,  but  it  has  not  given 
an  opportunity  to  such  a school  to  provide  and  maintain 
an  adequate  teaching  staff. 

604.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.c. — Then  your  plan,  if  carried  out, 
would  be  that  there  would  be  no  distinctive  schools  in 
Ireland — they  would  be  all  of  the  same  class  that  cul- 
tivate this  Intermediate  business  ? — No,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  those  schools  to  disappear.  I should  hope 
it  would  rather  strengthen  them. 

605.  But,  subject  to  that  hope  being  realized,  what 
I have  said  is  correct  ? — Yes. 

606.  Then,  as  regards  that  section  of  the  population, 
if  your  plan  of  subsidizing  schools  were  adopted,  there 
would  be  no  special  endowment  left  for  them  at  all  ? — 
They  would  get  largely  from  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Board. 


607.  But  they  do  not  go  in  for  it— your  scheme 
would  leave  them  out  in  the  cold  altogether  ? — You 
must  make  provision  for  that. 

608.  We  have  done  that  by  the  scheme  we  have  put 
forward. 

809.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon. — Have  you  ex- 
amined any  of  the  instances  in  which  schools  with  a 
very  small  endowment  have  nevertheless  become 
most  successful  schools  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

610.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Coleraine  they  have 
only  £100  a year  of  an  allowance,  and  an  additional 
£100  for  the  life  of  the  present  master  ? — I thought 
there  was  an  addition  to  that — a considerable  addition 
in  prizes  and  exhibitions. 

611.  They  do  not  return  it  to  us.  1 find  again, 
iu  the  case  of  our  most  successful  Dublin  school,  the 
High  School  under  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board,  in  Har- 
court-street,  that,  according  to  the  return,  the  school 
seems  to  have  been  started  at  first  as  a charge  on  the 
estates,  but  that  since  then  the  governors  have  made 
it  bear  all  its  expenses  except  rent  and  repair  of  build- 
ings. Do  you  consider  that  with  a small  amount  of 
endowment  providing  for  initial  expenses,  a school 
could  succeed  in  becoming  a really  successful  school 
with  a small  endowment  ?— -Yes,  my  lord,  that  is  the 
view  taken  by  our  Committee. 

612.  Mr. Shaw. — Isyour  objectionto  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board  to  the  system  of  payment  by  results— 
that  any  disadvantage  that  you  attribute  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  board  is  due  to  the  results  system— your 
objection  is  not  to  the  coru'se  of  education  ? — It  is  not 
to  the  course  of  education. 

613.  It  is  simply  to  the  system  of  payment  by  results 
and  you  do  not  intend  to  apply  this  system  to  this 
endowment  at  all  ? — Payment  by  results,  as  I think  I 
explained  to  Dr.  Molloy,  is  not  what  we  contemplate, 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  phrase  is  used  by  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  or  the  National  Boar-d,  that  is  to  say, 
we  would  pay  by  results  for  good  teaching  or  adequate 
teaching  in  schools,  but  we  would  not  pay  by  results  on 
individual  students  in  particular  studies. 

614.  You  would  make  grants  in  aid  to  any  schools 
reported  by  the  inspector  to  be  doing  efficient  school 
work? — Yes. 

615.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  exodus  of  Irish  boys 
is  due,  to  any  extent,  to  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  or 
schools,  or  otherwise  ? — I think  it  is  largely  due  to  a 
social  feeling.  I think  it  arises  largely  from  a desire 
to  send  boys  to  schools  where  they  form  associations 
which  may  in  after-life  be  useful  for  them. 

616.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  had  any 
experience  of  Presbyterians  being  sent  to  those  schools? 
—No. 

617.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
whether  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  sons  of 
commercial  people  in  Belfast  go  to  schools  in  Germany  ? 
— Not  a very  large  number. 

618.  But  there  are  schools  in  England  to  which  a 
great  many  go — Rossall  and  others  ? — Yes,  Clifton  and 
others. 

619.  Do  you  consider  that  any  school  we  can  reason- 
ably hope  to  establish  in  Ireland  would  keep  in  this 
country  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  boys  who 
go  to  schools  of  that  class  ? — Well,  it  might,  but  1 
do  not  know  that  it  would  keep  a very  large  propor- 

620.  Mr.  Orr , Q.c. — Do  you  think  that  the  share  of 
the  endowment  should  be  fixed  for  ever  1 — I think  it 
should  be  definitely  distributed  once  for  all. 

621.  And  then  you  would  take  in  all  those  other 
denominations — Methodists,  Baptists,  and  what  you 
call  “ all  others  ” who  were  entitled  to  share  in  it  ?— 
Yes. 
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Beverend  Professor  Um  sworn,  and  mmtad  by  Mr.  Skm. 


622.  You  are  a professor  of  the  Assembly’s  College 
in  Belfast? — Yes. 

623.  You  heard  Dr.  Martin’s  evidence  here? Yes. 

624.  I suppose  you,  in  the  main,  agree  with  him  ?— 
1 do. 

625.  You  have  considerable  experience  in  the 

education  of  the  Royal  schools — you  were  there  vour- 
self?— Yes.  / 

626.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  school  were 
you  at  l— At  Enniskillen  School  for  nearly  five  years 
and  at  the  time  Dr.  Graham  resigned  I went  to  Dun- 
gannon School  for  half  a year.  It  so  happened  that 
I had  experience  of  three  of  the  present  head  masters 
for  Dr.  Weir  was  second  master  when  I was  at 
Portora.  He  was  second  master  under  Dr.  Graham 
and  he  was  second  master  under  Dr.  Steele. 

627.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— That  was  at  Portora 
and  you  were  under  Dr.  Ringwood  at  Dungannon?-^ 
Yes. 

628.  Mr.  Shaw. — Were  the  schools  doing  efficient 
work  ? — I believe  they  were  doing  very  efficient  work 
They  were  fairly  well  attended,  particularly  after 
Dr.  Steele  came  to  Portora.  I went  back  to  Portora 
after  I was  half  a year  at  Dungannon. 

629.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— Was  it  Dr.  Steele 
who  succeeded  Dr.  Graham  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

630.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  you  form  any  opinion  as  to 
the  educational  power  and  efficiency  of  those  gentle- 
men ?— I thought  on  Monday  last  that  some  of  the 
statements  then  made  bore  hardly  on  those  head  masters 
as  to  the  failure  of  the  schools,  such  failure  being 
charged  on  the  headmasters.  In  my  opinion,  and  I 
think  it  is  the  opinion  of  every  one  who  has  known 
them,  Dr.  Steele,  Dr.  Ringwood,  and  Dr.  Weir,  were 
most  efficient  masters.  1 should  say  that  for  successful 
teachers  of  boys  I do  not  know  anyone  more  efficient 
than  Dr.  Ringwood  and  Dr.  Weir,  so  that  I would  not 
laJ  the  bIame  of  the  failure  of  the  schools  on  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  head  masters. 

631.  Mi-.  Shaw. — Have  you  formed  any  opinion 
from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  schools  and  their 
mstory  as  to  what  the  real  cause  of  the  decadence  of 
the  schools  is  ? — I should  say  that  there  was  a variety 
of  causes.  They  were  drawing  their  boys  chiefly  from 
one  denomination,  and  there  were  changes  in  the  dis- 
ciphne  of  the  Irish  Church  and  other  changes,  to 
which  I think  the  managers  of  the  schools  did  not 
iiccommodate  them;  and  perhaps  I should  also  say 
that  the  schools  were  being  continually  examined  and 
reported  upon,  and  their  faults  presented  in  the  reports 
and  held  up  continually  to  oriticism  and  no  action 
wucen  to  remedy  those  faults. 

632.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  are  aware 
tiiat  there  has  been  a Commission  almost  every 
•IHmrtei-  of  a century  since  the  schools  were  founded  ? 

j 1 ™nk  they  were  in  continual  fear  of  changes 
and  of  extinction. 

633.  And  when  you  left  Enniskillen  first  to  go  to 
ungannon  how  many  boys  were  there — when  Dr. 

aru  head  master? — I should  say  between 
da^chokrs0^  boarders’  and  PerbaP3  forty  or  fifty 

fJL34,'o«J JbJi™  Dr- 0raia“  left  I — I was  there 
from  1855  tall  Dr.  Graham  left  it,  and  I should  think 
;;“C1'e,ased  afterwards,  but  I should  say  that  there 

ab0Tlt;  tbirty  hoarders  and  perhaps  an  equal 
80i?etl™g  more  of  day  scholars, 
cannon  Stow.—A.t  the  time  you  were  at  Dun- 
gflnon  what  were  the  numbers  ?— Well,  I could  not 
flouri^^7^!  numbers,  but  it  was  a large  and 
fttfi  tow100*’  most  admirably  conducted, 
school  u • be  tbe  probabilities  of  a good 

terisn  Q,em^  esteblMied  at  Dungannon  under  Presby- 
£3  iTT-^eU,  if  we  had  a really  high  class 
^ool  I thrnk  it  would  be  a successful  school. 


endowment,  my  £1,000  • year,  or  .nythiae  likff  1® 
*5™*  » fai%  successful  school  might  he 
with  flat  of 

Ur  Martin,  that  if  yon  had  £1,000  or  £1,200  a year 
to  spend  on  education,  you  could  spend  it  with  more 
adyautage  for  Presbyterian  education  and  for  the  good 
rf  the  country  than  by  concentrating  it  all  on  oS 
school!  I do,  but  I say  that  we  should  have  liberty 
to  decide  what  amount  we  should  spend  on  Dunttan 

Mthfr”?  TA  °“  smaI1<!r  ,dlools.  “d  should 
not  be  toed  down  to  spend  a certain  amount  on  one 
and  a certain  amount  on  the  others. 

. 64°'  You  tkmk  that  the  Presbyterian  body  mama- 

Sn  tl“  al°'Ud  la"  “ d“on  “ *>  ^ appii- 

evidte^by^f  *• 

642.  Mr  Or,-  Q.c._ How  much  do  you  think  you 

would  have  to  allocate  to  Dungannon  out  of  the  fund 
to  keep  it  up  to  a high  class?— That  would  depend 
very  largely  on  the  question  of  the  master  If  the 
school  were  vacant  we  should  have  to  provide  a large 
sum  to  attract  a good  man.  ° 

643.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Assuming  the 
good  man  to  be  attracted  and  to  attract  pupffs,  his 
salary  would  be,  of  course,  assisted  by  fees?— Yes 
Se  fees  SUCCeSS  °f  ^ 8011001  W0llld  dePend  largely  on 

644.  Dr.  Traill. — Dr.  Martin  said  he  thought  the 
tees  in  Dungannon  in  that  case  should  be  smaller  than 
usual  at  boarding  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
ministers  sons  ? — I think  that  the  amount  that  would 
be  given  from  local  endowments,  and  that  the  fees 
that  would  be  paid  to  the  head  master,  and  the  sum 
voluntarily  contributed  from  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
would  lessen  the  expense. 

. 6^5-  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Dr.  Martin  said 
it  might  form  a nucleus  of  educational  endowments. 

646.  Dr.  Traill.— Would  it  not  also  require  a 
considerable  expenditure  on  assistant  masters?— If 
the  school  were  so  successful  as  to  require  assistant 
masters,  the  money  supplied  by  the  fees  in  a large 
boarding  school  would  then  be  available  for  assistant 
masters. 

647.  Is  not  it  generally  recognised  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  schools  that  have  not  got  an 
endowment  is  the  difficulty  of  providing  proper  re- 
muneration for  assistant  masters? — I should  t.Viink 
that  is  the  most  usual  cause. 

648.  Then,  if  you  take  the  fees  of  the  head  master 
when  the  school  increases  and  spend  them,  as  you 
must  do  to  be  successful,  on  the  assistant  master,  you 
reduce  the  income  of  the  head  master  1 — He  would 
have  to  run  the  risk,  but  I think  an  efficient  assistant 
master  would  draw  to  the  school  so  many  pupils  that 
it  would  pay  itself 

The  Recorder. — I do  not  know  whether  it  would 
be  competent  for  the  Committee  of  the  Synod  to  offer 
any  further  evidence,  hut  with  your  permission  we 
would  beg  leave  to  send  in  a statement  in  writing 
embodying  the  views  they  entertain,  to  he  treated  by 
the  Commission  as  they  think  proper. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— We  are  to  sit  again  on. 
Friday,  to  hear  the  Roman  Catholic  head  masters  on 
this  matter,  and  if  a statement  is  to  be  sent  in,  and  it 
is  a very  convenient  way  to  have  it,  it  is  better  to  have 
it  handed  in  by  a witness.  We  have  had  some  very 
important  evidence  to-day  of  a very  specific  nature 
from  the  Presbyterian  representatives.  We  are  a 


March  3, 1SSS. 

Rev.  Profcssei 
Leitch. 
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public  body,  and  we  are  bound  to  bold  all  our 
inquiries  in  public,  and  any  proposal  you  send  in 
should  be  subject  to  exactly  the  same  examination 
as  that  sent  in  by  the  Presbyterians,  and,  therefore, 


it  will  be  the  most  convenient  way  if  any  member 
of  your  committee  will  attend  and  hand  it  in  as  part 
of  his  statement. 


Earl  Belmore. 


Earl  Belmore  re-examined. 


649  The  Lord  Chancellor.— I understand  you 
wish  to  lay  before  us  some  further  evidence  ?— Yes. 
There  are  three  heads  upon  which  I was  not  able  to 
give  full  evidence  upon  the  last  day,  and  perhaps  you 

allow  me  to  take  them  in  the  order  I mention. 
The  first  one  came  upon  me  by  surprise,  because  1 did 
not  know  that  the  Commission  intended  to  go  into  the 
matter  of  the  management  of  the  estates.  I think  it 
was  in  connexion  with  the  question  of  the  new 
governing  body,  and  we  had  not  the  rentals  here,  and, 
therefore,  I could  not  answer  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon  s 
question,  The  main  question  was— did  I think,  from 
my  own  experience  of  managing  property,  which  ex- 
tends now  over  I may  say  thirty  years,  that  any 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  management  could  reduce 
what  appeared  to  the  Lord  Justice  to  be  the  heavy 
per-centage.  With  regard  to  a fair  per-centage  for 
outgoings  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  answer.  Taking 
a very  favourable  case,  one  of  my  own  estates,  where 
there  are  no  head  rents,  the  outgoings,  including  those 
subscriptions  which  are  called  voluntary,  but  are 
practically  compulsory,  were  not  less  than  20  per  cent, 
before  the  late  reductions,  and  the  Land  Act  while  it 
reduces  income  does  not  reduce  proportionately  out- 
goings, you  may  take  that  as  the  minimum  which  may 
be  increased  according  as  there  are  head-rents  or  higher 
poor  rates.  For  instance,  in  Omagh  Union,  the  land- 
lord’s proportion  of  the  poor  rate  was  only  five  pence 
in  the  pound  last  year,  but  in  the  county  Clare  the 
poor  rates  were  five  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  there- 
fore the  landlord’s  proportion  would  be  two  and  six 
pence  in  the  pound,  one-eighth  of  the  rental  for  that 
one  item  alone,  whereas  in  Omagh  it  would  be  less  than 
one-twentieth.  In  the  Armagh  school  account  the 
first  items  are  legal  deductions,  income  tax  and  poor 
rates,  and  a half  year’s  rentcharge  to  the  Irish  Land 
Commissioners.  It  will  expire,  of  course,  in  fifty-two 
years  from  1869.  The  next  items  are  county  cess, 
£17  10s.,  and  bailiff’s  salary  put  down  at  £21 ; I mark 
that  as  an  item  on  which  possibly  there  might  be  some 
reduction,  because,  taking  the  rental  £1,268,  it  is  a 
good  deal  higher  rate  than  I pay  on  my  own  estates. 
If  a new  bailiff  was  being  appointed  I suppose  he  could 
be  got  at  5s.  a week.  Then  we  have  expenses  in 
connexion  with  the  fixing  of  judicial  rents,  and  an 
auctioneer's  fee  for  auctioning  grass  in  our  own 
possession,  and,  of  course,  if  we  sell  the  meadow  we 
pay  the  auctioneer.  _ There  is  then  an  item  which  I 
have  marked  as  one  which  may  be  struck  off  altogether 
if  you  like,  providing  coals  for  the  Mullaghmore 
National  Schools. 

650.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  a school 
which  was  a tenantry  school,  and  afterwards  passed 
under  the  National  Board?— Yes  j but  still  it  would 
be  a tenantry  school.  Mr.  M ‘Dowell  tells  me  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  board  to  supply  schools  with 
coals.  On  my  own  estate  all  I can  say  is  that  I do  not 
supply  schools  with  coal.  Then  there  are  two  or  three 
items  which  come  to  a considerable  amount — costs  in 
connexion  with  Land  Court  cases,  £65  2s.  6 c?.  As 
long  as  there  are  unfixed  rents  these  may  occur  again 
when  the  rents  are  unsettled  There  are  three  things 
which  I at  first  marked  to  take  out,  but  I pass  them 
by,  because  although  they  were  temporary  1 do  not 
know  that  they  were  avoidable,  One  is  a charge  of 
£7  8s.  6 d.,  repairing  a sluice  on  the  Brown  Bog.  I 
suppose  that  was  something  we  had  in  our  own  hands, 
and  had  to  do;  and  then  there  is  a contributory 
charge  for  drainage  work,  a temporary  item  to  which 
any  landlord  would  more  or.,  less  - be  liable;  That  is 
all  in  connexion  with  Armagh,  ahdi  JD  have  pointed 


out  only  two  items  in  which  a saving  of  expense  might 
have  been  effected.  The  next  is  the  King’s  county 
estate,  Banagher.  The  same  agent  is  agent  for  the 
King’s  county,  the  Queen’s  county,  and  theTipperaiy 
estate,  and  we  call  them  the  Southern  Estates.  I have 
nob  marked  anything  in  that  account  as  possibly  being 
within  our  control.  Now,  I take  Carysfort.  It  is  a 
primary  school.  There  is  the  agency,  receipt  stamps, 
postage,  poor  rate,  and  limo  allowances.  Mr.  M‘Dowell 
tells  me  that  the  Board  had  always  made  lime  allow- 
ances. That  is  an  old  custom  which  tenants  might 
expect,  and  for  all  I know  to  the  contrary,  they  might 
consider  it  as  part  of  the  bargain  with  them.  The 
lime  allowances  are  £29  10s.  7 c?.,  which  no  doubt  is  a 
considerable  item. 

651.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  total  rental  ?— £148 
is  the  total  rental,  but  this  includes  arrears  of  last 


account. 

Mr.  Fleming. — The  rent  is  £182. 

652.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  Murphy  in 
his  report  of  1879  says — 

“ The  tenants  hold  their  farms  very  much  under  the  rent 
which  they  might  fairly  be  asked  to  pay,  and  they  receive 
in  the  shape  of  lime  an  abatement  of  nineteen  per  cent,  of 
the  rent  each  your.  There  is  no  turbary  proper  on  the 
estate,  but  the  tenants  supply  themselves  with  fuel  by 
cutting  away  the  surface  of  the  mountain,  which  has  al- 
ready too  little  vegetable  surface,  and  will  soon  be  utterly 
denuded.  The  bailiff  of  the  estate  lives  some  four  miles  away. 
He  appears  to  be  a very  respectable  man,  and  much  regarded 
by  the  tenants ; I suppose  chiefly  because  he  acts  on  the 
principle  that  bailiff’s  visits  should  be  somewhat  like  angels 
visits,  for  most  unquestionably  his  visits  must  have  been 
few  and  far  between,  or  of  the  most  unobservant  character, 
as  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to  know  the  holdings  of  any  of 
the  tenants,  and  in  fact  little  or  nothing  about  the  estate.' 
— I do  not  know  who  the  bailiff  is  now.  He  appears 
as  John  Fraser’,  £4. 

653.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Mr.  Murphy  says, 
“his  salary  is  only  £4  a year,  which  does  not  offer 
much  inducement  for  a more  active  performance  of  hia 
duties.  The  tenants  appear  thankful  for  the  leniency 
with  which  they  have  been  treated,  and  they  pay  then- 
rent  regularly  ’’  ? — The  other  outgoings  are  poor  rates, 
income  tax,  and  allowance  to  a tenant  for  roofing 
materials.  I will  take  Dungannon  next. 

654.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Who  is  the  agent 
over  Dungannon  ? — Mr.  Moore.  I do  not  think  it  is 
material  where  the  agent  lives,  so  long  as  he  can  get 
to  his  work  and  back  in  the  day.  There  are  receivers 
fees,  poor  rates,  cess,  stamps,  and  stationery,  ihen 
there  is  quarter’s  salary  to  James  Hanna,  the 
schoolmaster,  and  hiB  wife.  We  pay  to  the  tenantry 
school,  and  the  quarter’s  salary  for  the  two  is  *£/uf 
Then  there  are  small  sums  for  repairs  about  lungs 
Island  School,  and  a rather  large  item  of  county  cess, 
£8  4s.  OAc?.,  some  head  rent,  and  the  bailiff  appeal’s 
get  £30.  Then  £30  for  a survey  map,  I presume  m 
connexion  with  the  Land  Court.  A maintenance  ra, 
in  connexion  with  the  drainage,  £16  18s.  2d,  titae- 
rentcharge  for  a year  and  a half,  £97  12s.  9a.,  an 
then  a charge  for  costs,  £80  6s.  6c?. ; and  then 

is  an  item  which  swells  the  account  only  apparently, 
because  it  is  written  off  on  the  other  side  a i 
year’s  rent  paid  I suppose  by  mistake. 

655.  Loid  Justice  FiTzGiBBON.-Mr.  Murphy, 

taking  the  year  1878,  adds  up  all  these  various  ou 
goings,  beginning  with  “arterial  drainage' rate,  n 
about  to  terminate,  £127  3s.  9c?.  ; say  £500,  8 

a net  income  of  £1,252  9s.  9c?.  The  drainage  charge 
will,  I understand,  have  all  been  paid  ^off  h1  8110 
season  or.  so,  when  the  outgoings  will-  be>  prol 
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tionately  decreased.”  Now,  the  paper  that  Mr. 
TVFDowell  has  given  us  shows  that  in  1881  the  out- 
«oinr's  were  £347;  £257  in  1882,  £358  in  18S3, 
£449  in  1884,  and  £567  in  1885.  So  that  they  have 
risen  £310  in  four  years  successively,  and  they  are 
now  £67  more  than  they  were  when  the  £127  that 
has  now  expired  was  added  to  them? — I presume 
that  the  reason  of  that  was  the  expense  of  the  Land 
Act  in  fixing  rents. 

656.  Dr.  Traill. — There  is  an  increase  of  £100  in 
the  first  year,  £200  in  the  second  year,  and  £300  in 
the  third.  That  makes  £600  in  three  years? — We 
appear  to  have  had  one  item  of  £80  costs  alone  in 
one  year.  You  can  have  the  figures  taken  out  in 
detail  in  the  office  if  you  wish.  The  Cavan  estate  is 
one  of  three  estates  which  Mr.  Benison  manages.  The 
first  items  are  agents’  fees,  cess,  poor  lutes,  and  in- 
■come  tax.  And  there  is  an  entry  of  arrears  cancelled 
by  board,  £12  13s.  8d.  These  are  I suppose  bad  debts 
compromised  by  getting  up  possession  from  the  tenants, 
on  cancelling  the  arrears.  The  total  rental  appears 
here  to  have  been  £564,  out  of  which  we  received  in 
cash  apparently  £500,  and  the  agent  got  or  returned 
as  due  £124,  so  that  practically  we  received  that  year 
■or  the  beginning  of  next  year  £624,  which  is  con- 
siderably more  than  the  total  year’s  rent,  and  there- 
fore the  an-ears  were  no  doubt  reduced.  And  then 
there  come  the  usual  charges,  tithe-rentcharge,  bailiff’s 
salary,  £9  4s.  7 d.  That  is  not  very  large.  And  a 
number  of  small  items,  amounting  altogether  to  £14 
5s.  6 d.  for  drainage  and  allowances  made  to  tenants 
for  improvements,  with  some  expenses  added  to  them. 
All  petty  items,  amounting  altogether  to  £14  5s.  6 d., 
with  an  additional  sum  of  5s.  paid  to  somebody  for 
measuring.  Then  there  are  miscellaneous  charges. 
There  are  some  expenses  of  his  own  for  attending 
court,  car  hire,  attending  Cavan  petty  sessions,  ob- 
taining decrees  for  possession. 

657.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much? — Ten  shillings  on 
one  day,  and  ten  shillings  on  another  day.  The  first 
was  obtaining  decree  for  possession,  and  the  second 
was  on  reduction  of  rent  before  the  County  Court 
J udge. 


658.  Dr.  Traill. — Does  the  agent  charge  agent’s 
fees  or  solicitor’s  fees  ? — He  only  charges  fees  out  of 
pocket.  He  drives  his  own  carriage  or  phaeton  to 
Enniskillen,  but  I imagine  Cavan  was  too  far. 

659.  Dr.  Traill. — But  he  is  bound  to  appear  before 
the  Land  Court  under  any  circumstances.  Does  he 
also  charge  solicitor’s  fees  for  appearing  as  agent? 

Mr.  Fleming. — I should  say  not. 

Witness. — The  only  items  I have  marked  that  I 
think  I might  have  disallowed—  of  course  they  were 
ordered,  both  of  them,  by  the  board,  I presume — are 
those  for  improvements  ? 

660.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — You  think  none  of 
die  others  could  have  been  disallowed? — I do  not 
think  so. 

661.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — T.  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  Mi-.  Murphy’s  report  on  the  Cavan 
Estate,  in  which  he  says,  “ The  average  acreage  of 
each  tenancy  is  14a.  Or.  24p.  statute  measure ; the 
average  rent  of  each  tenement  £8  10s.  6 d. ; average 
aereable  rent,  12s.  Id.  The  rent  is,  excluding  the 
buildings,  3 per  cent,  over  the  poor  law  valuation ; 
•neluding  the  buildings  it  is  10  per  cent,  under  the 
valuation.  This  estate  as  well  as  the  Enniskillen 
■bchool  Estate  has  deeply  suffered  for  want  of  more 
active  and  intelligent  supervision  ; but  under  the 
regime  of  the  present  agent,  if  supported,  I have  no 
doubt,  things  will  very  soon  assume  a brighter  aspect.” 
He  gives  the  outgoings  of  the  estate  taken  on  the 
average  expenditure  annually  for  the  five  years  pre- 
vious to  1879,  and  he  brings  out  the  amount  as  £82 
u V j l<  18?9  fhe  outgoings  amounted  to  £152 
s».7a.,  and  a sum  of  £58  10s.  was  distributed  in 
®eeds  to  the  tenantry ; this  latter  sum  is  to  be  refun- 
-dea.  Bearing  that  in  mind,  and  looking  to  your 

tlie  waT  stands  is  this 1881,  £147 ; 
A382,  £120;  1883,  £278;  1884,  £124;  1885,  £165, 


making  altogether  £836  19s.,  according  to  my  calcu-  March  3,  isse. 
lation£l63  a year,  which  is  nearly  double  the  average  — 
of  the  five  years  previous  to  1879.  Now  what  is  the  EarI  Belmore- 
course  by  which  the  board  checks  such  a large  per- 
centage increase  as  that  l— Well,  I was  not  on  the 
board  in  the  earlier  years,  and  neither  was  the  secre- 
tary. I am  afraid  you  must  ask  Mi-.  Graves  for  an 
answer  to  that  question,  for  I do  not  think,  as  far  as  I 
know,  that  we  compared  one  series  of  five  years  with 
another  series  of  five  years. 

662.  Do  you  when  passing  one  account  compare 
the  expenses  of  the  year  with  those  of  the  year  before, 
or  how  is  the  increase  looked  to  1—  I know,  of  course, 
how  I should  do  with  my  own  accounts ; I should 
look  at  them  myself,  and  see  whether  the  things  are 
necessary  or  not ; but  in  the  case  of  extra  expenditure 
such  as  drainage,  that  the  board  authorizes,  we  may 
have  one  set  of  men  on  one  day,  and  another  set  of 
men  on  another.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  not 
that  comparison  made  by  the  board  that  I should 
make  in  the  case  of  my  own  estates  : and  I am  not 
prepared  to  explain  why  the  outgoings  are  so  much 
higher  now  than  in  former  days.  However,  this  is 
Mr.  Benison’s  account.  The  total  amount  is  £947, 
which  he  charges  himself  with,  and  which  includes 
£177  for  arrears  from  last  year.  We  appear  to  have 
received  in  cash  £500,  and  he  owed  us  £124  11s. 

7-| d.,  which  he  probably  retained  in  hands  for  pay- 
ment of  immediate  charges  which  really  made  it 
£624. 

663.  The  Lord  Chancellor — That  will  do  for 
Cavan.  Now  as  regards  Enniskillen.  I see  the  total 
outgoings  in  1881  were  £596  7s.  5 d.,  and  last  year 
£404  6s.  2d.  i — After  the  usual  receiver’s  fees,  poor 
rate,  county  cess,  and  income  tax,  the  agent  lodged 
to  our  credit,  £1,800,  and  a balance  of  £104  15 s.  3d. 
out  of  a rental  of  £2,151,  that  is  over  90  per  cent,  of 
the  rental. 

664.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  Murphy, 
reports — “There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
increase  either  in  Cavan  or  Enniskillen  upon  the 
tithe  rent,  poor  rate,  or  income  tax,  that  was  returned 
for  the  five  years  before  1879,  until  last  year,  when 
there  is  a large  increase  of  poor  rate  to  £162.  The 
bog  bailiff  gets  £2,  and  the  estate  bailiff  gets 
£18  9s.  2d.,  and  considering  that  there  are  consider- 
ably over  300  tenants,  I do  not  know  that  that  is 
too  much.  Then  there  are  some  relief  works  which,  I 
suppose,  were  ordered  by  the  board.” 

665.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — I see  that  miscel- 
laneous and  law  costs  are  last  year  £63  9s.  2d.  ? — There 
are  some  small  items  connected  with  it,  his  own. 
expenses  accompanying  the  valuator  and  attending 
Enniskillen  land  sessions  when  the  rent  was  reduced 
eleven  per  cent.  £1  5s. ; and  amount  paid  for  survey 
apparently  in  the  same  case,  £1  8s.  8d. 

666.  Do  you  think  those  were  all  legitimate  charges? 

— I think  so.  Of  course  some  agents  might  not  charge 
for  accompanying  the  valuator  on  the  lands.  I do 
not  think  my  agent  charges  me  for  doing  it. 

667.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  in  the  miscel- 
laneous payments  that  the  great  increase  seems  to  have 
occurred.  Your  total  for  file  five  years  from  1881  to 
18S5  is  £2,448?— Yes. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  would  be  in  round 
numbers  £480  a year,  and  the  average  expense  of 
management  for  the  five  years  previous  to  1879  was 
£264;  £220,  or  nearly  one-half  less;  and  the  in- 
crease is  almost  altogether  in  the  .miscellaneous  pay- 
ments. 

668.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Now  as  to  Raphoe? 

Witness. — The  Raphoe  estate  was  managed  by  an 

agent  resident  in  the  county  Donegal  up  to  1883.  At 
that  time  the  Board  found  that  there  were  considerably 
over  three  years’  arrears  of  rent,  and  that  the  agent 
had  neglected  to  take  steps  to  recover  the  amount. 

The  tenants  would  not  pay  on  ordinary  processes,  and 
the  Board  ordered  the  agent  to  bring  writs  of  ejectment; 
he  would  hot  do  it,  and  we  asked  him  why,  and  he 
said  that  he  did  not  thihk  it  advisable,  and  he  was 
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March  8, 1B86.  summoned  before  the  Board,  and  whether  he  tendered 
_ j ^,ore  Ms  resignation  or  not,  at  any  rate,  he  went.  Then  they 
at  more.  requestect  jBenisort,  who  was  working  the  other 
estate,  to  take  charge  of  the  Raphoe  estate,  and  he 
consented,  though  very  unwillingly,  to  do  so,  because 
it  was  a very  difficult  estate  indeed,  and  the  remun- 
eration is  looked  upon  as  small.  He  set  to  work  and 
the  tenants  paid  considerably  over  a year’s  rent  in  cash. 
The  following  year  he  represented  to  the  Board  that 
the  Raphoe  estate  was  in  very  bad  circumstances  as  far 
as  regards  houses,  and  that  if  we  would  authorize  him  to 
make  an  expenditure  of  about  £100  upon  the  estate 
it  would  greatly  facilitate,  besides  helping  the  tenants, 
the  getting  in  of  the  arrears.  The  result  was  that  wo 
spent  in  that  year  £91  on  improvements. 

669.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — What  is  the  arrear 
now  ?— The  arrear  now  is  £401  4s.,  while  it  was  £1,700 
odd. 

670.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.o. — Did  the  tenants  take  advantage 
of  the  Arrears  Act  ? — I am  not  sure  up  to  what  date 
the  arrears  were  cancelled.  They  were  probably  can- 
celled up  to  a gale  past. 

671.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Raphoe  would 
appear  to  have  come  very  near  the  average  last  year. 
In  1881  your  receipts  were  £170 ; in  1882,  £98 ; in  1883, 
£1,021  ; in  1884,  £589;  and  in  1885,  £425.  Going 
back  to  the  previous  period  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Murphy’s 
report,  the  income  was  £374  8s.  for  1878.  But 
the  item  that  is  remarkable  in  Raphoe  is  that  for 
£424  5s.  5d.  you  paid  £90  15s.  to  the  agent,  whereas 
the  year  you  received  £1,021  the  agent  only  got  £80 
19s.  0 d.  1— We  received  last  year  £707  out  of  a rental 
of  £502. 

672.  The  account  Mr.  M'Dowell  has  handed  in 
only  shows  £425 1— We  received  £200  in  cash  more 
than  the  whole  amount  of  the  rent.  We  paid  back 
£91  to  the  tenant  in  the  shape  of  compensation  for 
improvements.  Now  there  are  tithe-rentcharges  two 
items  of  £10  19s.  lie?.,  and  head-rent  £10  5s.  3 d. 
income  tax  £13  5s.  3d.,  bailiffs  salary  £16.  I have 
marked  it  as  something  that  might  be  reduced,  but 
considering  that  there  are  150  tenants,  I think  it  is 
not  out  of  the  way.  And  then  there  is  a bog  bailiff  at 
£4,  and  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  £30 ; and  we 
have  expended  some  money  to  put  that  school  in  proper 
repair,  and  we  pay  the  county  cess  on  the  mountain, 
schoolhouse,  and  plantation.  Then  there  are  repairs 
to  the  schoolhouse  £45  10s.  I suppose  that  was 
rmavoidable.  And  then  there  is  some  extra  work  on 
the  same  coming  to  £4  7s.  6 d.  altogether.  And  then 
there  is  something  paid  for  keeping  the  mountain 
road  m repair-,  £2  in  August  and  £2  in  January, 
lhen  there  is  a valuator  for  valuing  farms  and  attending 
court,  at  12s.  6d.  a farm,  making  £9  7s.  6 d.  That  is 
a temporary  item.  Then  are  allowances  to  the  ayent  by 
order  of  flie  Board  for  travelling  and  hotel  e^enaes. 

1 admit  that  you  possibly  might  dispute  that,  £4  4s  Gd 

on  one  occasion  and  £2  16s.  2i.  on  another.  But 
when  you  consider  that  the  agent  was  a long  way  off 
and  was  specially  appointed  by  us  as  being  specially 
qualified,  you  can  hardly  expect  him  to  pay  the  very 
00  m5”Sle  rorti,°“  of  expense  incurred  in  that  way 
Old.  ihe  Lord  CHAKomion.— According  to  your 
view  what  is  there  that  could  he  saved  1 — I think  the 


qualified,  you  can  hardly  expect  him  to  pay  the  very 
C0'mer!ile  Pertion  of  expense  incurred  in  that  way 
Old.  lhe  Lord  CHAKomion.— According  to  your 
view  what  is  there  that  could  be  saved  I— X think  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  saved  is  tlie  £91  5s  3d  on 
improvements,  and  of  course  if  we  had  no  more  special 
business  connected  with  the  Land  Courts  those  items 
connected  with  them  could  be  saved.  There  might  be 
something  saved,  and  counting  that  £91,  there  right  be 
Si?  1 25  aU  ron”i  11134  exhausts  the  Royal 

mtsoi,  “l- 116  MZt  m°“'r  “P“  wMc)l  7™  asked 
me  some  questions  was  with  regard  to  how  I made  out 
ifjw  sold  all  the  estates  and  in- 
SSSTiT  ‘““'ities,  you  might  expect  to 
obtain  £4,000  a year  or  upwards.  I have  gone  over  the 
gures  again  from  the  last  rental  carefully,  with  Mr 

\ “d  *],e  1 "riTe  34  14  » 
pwc'iio'  ’ have  taken  the  gross  rentals  £6,416  6s.  9d, 

Sirreut  b urt- A 1 aBo’"'  for  deductions, 
tithe  rentcharge,  head  rent,  and  drainage  rate 


total,  £286  18s.  id.,  which  deducted  from  a 
gross  rental  leaves  £6,128  7s.  5 d.  I have  * 
made  any  deduction  for  expenses  of  sale 
capitalizing  that  at  twenty  years’  purcha«.R  Li 
£122,607  8s.  id.,  and  that  would  dear 
in  one  of  the  groat  English  railways  £3,983  sonZS 
shillings.  u 

674.  Tint  depends  on  getting  twenty  years'  nurdm. 
on  the  rental  without  taking  into  account  poor  rat. 
or  income  tax  i—  Yes,  it  is  a very  low  let  estate.  J 
might  not  fetch  quite  so  much,  but  I have  a little  ex 
perienco  in  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  and  I have 
higher  rates  of  purchase  than  that  even  after  makL> 
that  allowance.  ° 

676.  Rev.  Dr.  Momor.— Lately!— Some  of  them 
aro  going  on  now. 

67 6.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.— On  the  other  hand 

you  take  your  money  at  3£  per  cent.,  and  we  know 
that  money  can  very  fairly  as  yet  be  invested  at  4 per 
cent? — I cannot  get  4 per  cont.  for  it.  r 

677.  If  the  twenty  years’  purchase  is  regarded  as  a 
little  too  big,  is  not  the  3.]-  per  cent,  a little  too 
small?— I should  say  if  things  settle  down  that  twenty 
years’  purchase,  which  was  the  old  rato  before  the  de- 
pression, could  bo  easily  got. 

678.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.— I have  added  ui»- 
m Mr.  Murphy’s  report  the  then  rental  of  these  estate 
and  I find  that  whereas  you  now  return  a rental  of 
£6,415,  the  rental  in  1880  was  £6,662  12s.  5d.;ao- 
that  it  would  appear  that  the  judicial  rents  have  been 
very  much  nearer  the  previous  rents  than  the  average? 
— Yea,  and  the  fact  is  that  on  the  Enniskillen  estate 
and  the  Raphoe  estate,  there  are  very  few  judicial 
rents.  They  were  so  very  low  that  the  tenants  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  go  into  court. 

679.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Thon  you  have  to  take 
into  account  the  head  masters  ?— Mr.  M'Dowell 
made  an  estimate  for  us  that  if  you  were  going  to  re- 
tire the  head  masters  and  buy  annuities  for  them,  or 
commute  and  compound  as  in  the  chui-ch  case,  £9,000 
odd  would  about  meet  the  demand  they  were  entitled  to. 

680.  Then  wo  have  to  deduct  about  £400  which 
would  go  according  to  your  scheme  to  the  four  dis- 
continued schools? — Yes,  we  thought  after  making 
that  calculation  that  there  would,  roughly  speaking, 
be  from  £900  to  £1,000  a year  for  each  of  four  schools, 
assuming  that  you  gave  each  school  the  same  dividend- 
That  I think  exhausts  those  two  points.  Now  I come 
to  the  point  raised  by  the  examination,  by  Dr. 
Molloy,  of  myself  and  Mr.  M'Dowell.  Before  I go 
into  that,  pei-haps,  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  one  or 
two  errors.  One  was  in  the  newspaper  report  that  I 
said  I startedin  life  as  an  advocate  of  undenominational 
education.  What  I said  was  the  reverse.  It  was  that 
I accepted  the  National  Board  system,  because  I could 
not  help  it,  but  that  I preferred  the  other  system. 
The  other  was  an  error  of  my  own,  that  I had  taken  a 
leading  part  in  sketching  our  scheme.  I had  in  fact 
made  out  a private  memorandum  which  I laid  before 
my  colleagues,  and  in  that  memorandum  I suggested 
that  there  should  be  throe  main  schools,  and  I also 
made  a sort  of  sub -suggestion,  if  I might  use  the  ex- 
pression, which  was  not  entertained,  that  possibly  one 
or  two  of  the  existing  schools  might  be  given  to  the 
W esleyan  body.  I think  I made  an  error  in  answer- 
ing Dr.  Molloy  on  the  point  whether  the  scheme  did 
not  imply  that  each  denomination  was  to  have  an 
equal  sum.  On  reconsideration  I do  go  upon  the  cal- 
culation that  each  was  to  have  an  equal  sum.  I mean 
that  a school  of  the  same  character  would  imply  the 
same  sort  of  expenditure,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
body  would  not  be  satisfied  to  be  left  only  a third  of 
the  endowment.  The  first  point  I mention  is  why  we 
sent  in  a scheme  instead  of  heads  of  a scheme,  that 
was  because  you  requested  us  to  do  so.  If  we  had 
not  had  that  request  we  should  have  merely  sent  in 
the  heads  of  a scheme. 

681.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  reason  of  the 
request  was  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  requires  us  to 
send  forward  schemes  when  presented  by  governing 
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todies,  and  the  advantage  would  not  be  obtained 
unless  the  scheme  sent  in  was  complete. 

Witness. — Does  it  say  so  in  terms  1 

682.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  Not  in  terms. 

Witness. — But  we  understood  that  if  we  sent  in  the 
heads  of  a scheme  that  was  all  that  we  were  required  to 
do.  But  when  yon  requested  us  to  send  in  a formal 
scheme  in  the  shape  of  a draft  Act,  of  course  we  did  so 
I suppose  none  of  us  expected  — I certainly  did  not 
expect— that  as  it  would  be  full  of  contentious  matter 
it  was  likely  to  pass  through  unaltered  after  we  had 
fixed  upon  the  heads.  The  scheme  was  drafted  with 
the  assistance,  I believe,  of  one  of  our  legal  members 
Dr.  Molloy  asked  Mr.  M ‘Dowell  what  evidence  we 
had  that  our  proposition  would  be  accepted  by  the 
denominational  bodies.  My  answer  to  that  is  this 
we  had  no  direct  evidence,  and  I do  not  think  we 
had  any  means  of  obtaining  it.  We  might  of  course 
get  some  indirect  evidence  in  various  quarters  in 
the  papers,  or  in  speeches,  or  in  articles  specially 
written,  m the  Freeman’s  Journal  particularly  on 
the  very  question;  but  I think  if  we  had  attempted 
to  draw  inferences  from  the  indirect  evidence  wc 
should  have  found  ourselves  largely  astray.  'And 
therefore  we  had  to  consider  what  was  best  for  the 
country  at  large,  leaving  it  to  you  to  modify  or  accept 

onr  schema.  1 


683.  Key.  Dr.  Molloy.— I meant  rather  to  convey 
that  in  considering  your  scheme,  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
take  into  account  the  probability  of  the  schools  being 
successful  which  it  is  proposed  to  found,  and  what  ! 
wished  to  elicit  from  Mr.  M'Dowell  was  whether  you 
had  any  evidence  to  offer  as  to  the  probability  of  suc- 
ctss  of  the  schools  in  either  of  the  two  alternatives 
winch  are  open  under  the  scheme. 

Witness.  My  answer  is  that  we  had  no  direct 
•evidence,  and  that  we  had  no  means  of  obtaining  that 
evidence,  and  any  inferences  that  we  might  have  drawn 
tram  the  indirect  evidence  might  have  been  wron«- 
bpeakmg  my  own  opinion  the  cardinal  point  in  the 
scheme  is  the  point  whether  there  shall  be  a certain 
.lumber  of  ‘ ambitious”  schools  as  Lord  Justice  Fitz- 
tiibbon  adled  them.  That  I look  upon  as  the  main 
ancl  leading  point  m our  scheme,  and  some  other  points 
which  are  very  important  might  be  modified  more  or 
less  without  departing  from  that  principle.  If  that 
J'nnciple  is  given  up,  I think  I may  say  that  we  must 
give  up  the  scheme  and  form  a new  one.  Why  I 
form  that  opnuon  I may  tell  you  in  a few  words.  I 
vasonetftheongina1  members  of  the  Intermediate 
coarct,  my  time  corresponded  almost  exactly  with  Dr. 
^louoys.  and  I admit  quite  os  fully  as  he  does  that 
]>nl+hfat  ?°°d  resulted  fram  «iat  system,  but  I 
. , opinion  that  that  system  does  not  cover  the 
de  -n0t  necessai7  for  me  to  go  into 

•,  ’ • U*  P tbmb:  that  a system  which  must  acces- 
s' aim  at  earning  money  by  results  onparticulai- 
Wnrotnuare  01’less  tend  t0  handicap  unfavourably 
ZlZ  ?r6r1b0yS)  and  there  must  be  a tendency  to 
B tB08-6  bT  wbo  are  m°st  likely  to  earn  results, 
f 222  hemgthe  case,  I think  there  is  ground  for 
althoncdi  Tn,umbeJ  °f  schools  of  a high  class,  where 
jbc„i*_®  f d d°  not  say  that  they  are  not  to  go  in  for 

SS  enS  at+-aU>  tbftt  not  be  so  much  the 

gm  consideration.  There  should  be  in  fact,  schools 

pi'enan’nrr  f^^^phools,  where  less  attention  is  paid  to 
boTO  wproT  of  examinations,  and  where  the 

into  ttio  tt  .mQ?d  f°r  getting  exhibitions,  and  going 
possiblv  ^Tersity  and  becoming  scholars,  and  very 
EraLl  f 0,therP™>  .^hoiarsin  succeeding 
ad  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
nation  that  ff0D?  me’  1 tbin-k  that  any  denomi- 
411  opportS^tv  wV  8(f0pt  that  plan  k tblwing  away 
with^B7  may  not  occur  again.  Then 

to  be  what  1 mfer>  at  least  I hope  rightly, 

the  pronosad  8r°und  of  Dr.  Malloy’s  objection  to 
him^S  BwUtl0n.0f  our  board)  I understand 
hoard  to  inw  tbat.a  mixed  board  is  not  a proper 
ripline  whila  tre,  Wltb  Tueati°ns  of  doctrine  and  dis- 
’ to  a very  considerable  extent  concur 


Should  be  three 

ma?toraWffhtoto  b7d  Wh°  Sh°uM  alone  “terfere  with 
nrobaSv^ °f  mtema!  economy  in  the  schools;  I think 
probably  these  committees  would  very  often  ha 

Jf&ied,  m that  it  should  he  ktotw! 

0aU“Eo  division,  sad  the 
cSdiolUn-  4“»»,  mil  that  the  Roman 

Catholic  diviston  alone,  should  deal  with  questions  of 
doetone  and  thsciphne  of  then-  own  sohool  “d  tLJ 
1 Protestants  whose  differences  in  my  view  are 
S t°h.°k™?  »f  doctrine,  would  deal 

schools,  re- 

oo^Tbrfore  th’U  ?“rd  ?".aorit3' “ a»  questions  that 
come  before  the  Commissioners  of  Education.  Onr 
scheme  haa  endeavoured  to  follow  tile  lines  of  the  old 
Act,  and  there  should  be  a considerable  .legal  strength 
because  we  could  not  work  well  without  a consrderfble 
number  of  persons  of  local  eminence  on  the  hoard. 

not.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibboh. — The  principle  of 
your  proposal  is  to  give  these  Royal  endowments  to 
keep  up  a few  schools  of  a high  class  enclnaively  J_ 

685.  Apparently  the  members  of  the  Chureh  who 
have  had  the  largest  share  of  these  up  to  the  present 
prefer  to  retain  Armagh  as  a school  of  that  ohiracter  i 
— xes,  and  I fcbmk  any  persons  of  influence  that  I 
nave  spoken  to  on  that  subject  are  of  opinion  that  we 
could  not  fau-ly  claim  more  than  one  school. 

686.  Is  it  your  opinion,  and  that  of  those  whom  you 

have  been  speaking  to,  that  the  share  of  these  public 
endowments  falling  to  the  Church  would  be  best  spent 
ou  keeping  up  one  first  class  school  1— That  is  decidedly 
my  opinion,  speaking  as  to  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

687.  You  heard  the  evidence  to-day  given  by  gentle- 

men representing  the  Presbyterians,  that  they  would 
take  Dungannon  School,  and  if  they  were  compelled 
to  do  it  try  and  keep  it  up  on  parallel  lines  with  the 
Church  School  in  Armagh,  but  that  they  preferred 
very  much  that  Dungannon  should  be  only  one  of  the 
schools  to  avail  of  the  endowment,  and  that  the  money 
should  be  spread  over  the  maintenance  of  a number  of 
schools  instead  of  concentrating  it  on  one? Yes. 

688.  Assuming  that  that  is  their  position,  do  you  see 
any  inconsistency^  between  Church  people  and  Pres- 
byterians in  leaving  the  mode  in  which  the  money 
should  be  spent  to  the  denominational  bodies  managing 
the  schools  1 — I admit  the  light  of  the  Presbyterian 
body  to  their  own  opinion,  and  possibly  it  might  be 
better  than  mine ; hut  as  regards  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land, I certainly  do  not  know  of  any  denominational 
body  that  would  satisfy  me,  or  that  I would  prefer  to 
Our  scheme. 

689.  Why  do  you  prefer  that  the  governing  body  of 

a first-rate  Church  school  should  be  a mixed  body  ? I 

do  not  prefer  it  because  it  is  a mixed  body,  but  I prefer 
it  for  this  reason — these  endowments  are  State  endow- 
ments, and  I think  where  you  have  State  endowments 
the  proper  way  is  to  have  State  control ; and  that  fol- 
lows the  Act  of  George  the  Third. 

690.  Is  ityour  opinion  that  the  advantages  to  Church 
people  of  having  a school  managed  by  a denominational 
body  of  their  own  would  not  be  a sufficient  counter- 
balance to  the  advantages  of  placing  the  different 
schools  under  State  control  1 — No ; and  again,  suppose 
that  instead  of  selecting  Armagh  we  were  to  select 
Enniskillen  as  a Church  school,  and  to  appoint  a local 
committee  to  manage  it  as  a Protestant  school,  I don’t 
know  that  we  have  about  Enniskillen  materials  for  the 
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formation  of  a committee  that  would  inspire  me  with 
any  confidence.  . , 

691.  But  if  your  Church  school  in  Armagh  is  to  be 
a school  available  for  members  of  the  Church  all  over 
Ireland,  would  you  consider  that  the  corresponding  pro- 
position to  that  which  the  Presbyterians  made,  namely, 
that  the  governing  body  should  be  elected  by  the  General 
Synod  would  not  be  better  than  a mixed  board? — No ; 
and  you  forego  the  great  elementary  principle  that  there 
should  be  State  control  of  State  funds  to  the  extent  of 
seeing  that  there  is  no  misapplication. 

692.  Dr.  Traill. — You  would  not  hold  if  that  con- 
cession was  to  be  made  to  the  Presbyterians  which  they 
ask  namely,  that  the  government  of  the  institution  as- 
signed to  them  should  be  under  a denominational  board 
of  their  own  making,  that  Churchmen  should  have  their 
school  under  a mixed  board  ?— I would  not  ask  it ; and 
taking  it  the  other  way,  personally  I would  not  ask 
that  a similar  concession  should  be  made. 

693.  But  if  you  gave  the  concession  to  Dungannon, 
you  would  not  object  to  giving  it  to  the  Church? — t 
do  not  think  it  would  be  a concession.  I do  not  see 
what  it  would  gain  by  it.  I would  rather  not  do  it. 
I only  contemplate  the  same  amount  of  limited  inter- 
ference that  we  have  hitherto  exercised  with  regard  to 
schools.  Suppose  there  was  a case  of  alleged  abuse  in 
a school,  such  as  occurred  in  the  south  of  Ireland  lately, 
where  we  had  a visitation,  I think  our  board  or  any 
board  succeeding  us  would  be  a m uch  better  board  and 
a more  independent  body  to  deal  with  a matter  of  that 
sort  than  a local  committee. 

694.  It  is  not  a local  committee  which  is  suggested, 
but  a committee  appointed  by  the  General  Synod?— I 
do  not  see  that  there  is  any  virtue  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  appointed  by  the  General  Synod. 

695.  Lord  Justice  PitzGibbon. — There  remains  also 
to  be  considered  the  mode  in  which  the  money  could  bo 
made  available  for  Roman  Catholics,  as  we  have  not 
heard  them  yet,  I won’t  ask  you  anything  about  that, but 
I should  like  to  ask  you  what  is  the  basis  on  which  you 
would  suggest  the  ascertainment  of  their  fair  share  ? 

696.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Before  you  go  into  that  ques- 
tion, let  me  say  that  I do  not  think  you  quite  understood 
me,  Lord  Belmore.  It  was  not  so  much  that  I considered 
a central  body  an  unfit  body  to  manage  the  schools,  as 
that  in  any  scheme  brought  before  us,  we  shall  have  to 
consider  how  far  the  schools  on  which  it  is  proposed  to 
expend  the  endowment  are  likely  to  be  successful  ? — I 
quite  admit  with  you  that  it  would  be  utterly  useless 
to  form  two  schools  that  nobody  would  go  to,  for  they 
would  be  in  the  position  in  which  Banagher  is  now. 

697.  That  would  be  the  danger  of  founding  two  new 
schools,  and  there  is  another  difficulty  about  taking  over 
old  schools : unless  they  come  you  cannot  take  them  over, 
and  it  appears  to  me  very  improbable  that  the  managers 
of  any  existing  schools  in  Munster  or  Leinster  would 
accept  the  conditions  of  this  scheme.  You  are  between 
two  alternatives  either  to  found  two  new  schools  or  take 
over  existing  ones? — We  contemplated  founding  two 
new  schools,  no  doubt,  assuming  that  we  could  come  to 
a modus  vivendi  with  your  body,  because  if  we  could 
not  do  that  we  had  better  not  found  them  ; but  I do 
not  think  we  ever  suggested  that  we  should  take  over 
any  existing  schools. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Mr.  M'Dowell  stated  that  both 
alternatives  were  contemplated. 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c — He  said  that  the  scheme  was  drawn 
wide  enough  to  permit  that. 

Witness — On  the  last  occasion  when  the  scheme  was 
finally  settled,  I was  unfortunately  detained  in  England, 
and  therefore  certain  matters  may  have  taken  place  that 
I was  not  conversant  with,  but  I do  not  remember  when 
1 was  at  the  board  discussing  the  question  of  taking 
over  existing  schools  as  an  alternative. 

698.  . Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  you  would  have  a 
great  difficulty  in  supporting  two  new  schools  which 
would  start  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  existing 
schools  as  rivals  and  opponents  ?— I do  not  know  why 
they  should  be  necessarily  rivals  and  opponents. 

699.  Because  the  new  schools  could  not  live  with- 


out drawing  away  students  from  the  existing 
schools  ? 

Witness. — I do  not  admit  that  at  all,  as  I hope  that 
by  the  establishment  of  these  schools  you  would  in- 
crease the  number  of  students.  I do  not  know  as  to 
your  body,  but  I do  not  think  the  existing  schools  of 
my  own  denomination  would  be  much  affected.  Many 
pel-sons  put  forward  the  idea,  that  if  you  had  these 
schools  that  I contemplate  on  the  pattern  of  the  English 
schools,  yon  might  draw  that  class  of  boys  from  those 
schools.  I did  not  at  all  contemplate  sotting  up  schools 
as  rivals  to  existing  schools,  but  to  be  supplementary  to 
existing  schools. 

700.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  the  first  batch  of  j 
students  they  would  get  would  be  the  students  who  I 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  existing  schools?--  j 
Possibly. 

701.  Therefore  they  would  be  rivals  competing  with 
the  existing  schools  1— I do  not  think  that  is  so.  That 
would  apply  almost  to  every  new  school,  but  ns 
population  increases,  the  difficulty  would  disappear. 

702.  What  I fear  is  that  the  public  fund  would  be 
expended  in  founding  schools,  which  would  not  be  a 
success  ? — You  are  a better  judge  as  regards  your  own 
denomination  than  I am  on  that  point,  but  I think  for 
my  own  denomination  that  our  scheme  is  the  best  that 
we  could  devise. 

703.  But  with  x-egard  to  your  own  denomination  you 
do  not  propose  to  found  new  schools.  You  take  over 
Armagh,  and  the  Presbyterians  take  over  Dungannon. 

703a.  Lord  Justice  PitzGibbon. — What  was  your 
basis  of  division  ? — I did  not  go  into  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation at  all.  I found  that  my  colleagues  were  not  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  Wesleyan  body  as  a separate  body, 
and  tlxerefox-e  I went  on  the  consideration  that  there 
were  to  bo  three  schools,  that  would  involve  three  staffs; 
and  whether  you  have  1,000  more  or  1,000  less  in 
population,  the  head  master  has  the  same  position  and 
gets  the  same  sort  of  salary,  and  we  stax*ted  with  the 
prima  facie  idea  that  the  endowments  should  be  equal, 
subject  to  this  qualification  that  if  wo  found  that  one 
school  was  only  half  full,  and  another  full  or  two-thirds 
full,  we  would  subtract  something  from  the  school  that  ; 
was  ixot  full  and  give  it  to  the  schools  that  were..  That 
was  one  point  in  the  scheme  at  variance  with  the 
suggestion  that  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian 
body,  that  wo  should  divide  the  fund  into  a certain 
number  of  parts. 

704.  Dr.  Traill. — You  would  not  allow  eachdenomi- 
natioxx  as  they  proposed  to  do,  to  make  an  experiment 
within  its  own  borders,  and  if  they  found  Dungannon 
to  fail  as  a higlx  school  to  allow  them  to  use  the  money 
as  they  thought  best  to  meet  the  educational  demands 
of  their  population  ? — No. 

705.  Lord  Justice  PitzGibbon. — Your  scheme  is  that 
the  money  is  to  bo  given  to  the  specific  school?— I es. 

706.  Dr.  Traill. — If  from  temporary  causes  that 
school  happened  to  go  down,  would  nob  the  loss  of  its 
money,  he  a misfortune  sufficient  to  crush  it  alto- 
gether ? — I think  we  ought  not  to  be  asked  whether 
the  schools  are  going  to  be  a failure.  There  were 
more  schools  in  the  past,  in  one  sense,  than  there  was 
population  for,  and  there  were  certain  causes  which  pre- 
vented them  from  succeeding;  but  we  hope  to  remedy 
that  in  the  future.  The  practical  reasons  for  suggesting 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  should  be  in  Munster 
and  Leinster,  were  geographical.  But  I admit  tba 
that  is  a thing  for  the  denomination  to  determine 
rather  than  for  us,  and  I think  one  of  the  advantages  o 
retaining  one  of  the  existing  houses  would  be,  tna 
there  would  probably  be  some  saving  of  money, 
rather  gathered  from  Dr.  Molloy’s  examination  tne 
other  day  that  he  thought  we  were  asking  for  some 

entirely  new  powers  for  this  reconstituted  board,  an 

have  carefully  examined  the  matter  with  Mr.M'Dow 
and  made  a comparison  between  the  Act  and  the  scheme, 
and  I think  the  powers  turn  upon  the  19  th  and* 
sections  of  the  scheme.  The  words  of  the  preamble 
the  Act  of  George  III.  would  show  that  the  intention 
of  the  Act  was  to  give  very  large  powers  to 
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Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  regulation  and  control 
of  the  application  of  the  funds  and  revenues  of  the 
schools,  and  under  the  old  system  which  is  now  to  be 
altered  the  board  claimed  to  have  certain  powers  which 
were  sometimes  disputed,  and  they  want  to  put  it 
beyond  dispute  now  what  their  powers  have  been,  and 
also  what  regulations  they  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  make. 
The  removal  of  the  head  master  by  the  Commissioners 
is  a matter  which  is  imperative  under  the  16th  section 
of  the  Act ; so  that  you  are  bound  to  provide  for  the 
of  the  officers  in  the  employment  of  the 
governing  body  whatever  you  do. 

707.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  the  employment  1 — It 
says,  and  the  words  are  very  important,  “ shall  pro- 
vide for  the  dismissal  of  every  officer  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  governing  body.” 

708.  But  the  schoolmaster  might  not  be  in  their 
employment ; your  scheme  contemplates  the  school- 
master being  in  the  employment  of  the  Commis- 
sioners 1 — Yes ; and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  in 
our  scheme  there  must  bo  such  a power.  With  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  the  head  masters,  we  agreed 
to  what  on  the  whole,  we  thought  would  be  probably 
the  best  plan.  The  old  plan  was  that  in  the  case 
of  two  of  the  schools  the  Lord  Primate  appointed 
absolutely,  and  in  the  other  four  schools  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  appointed  absolutely.  But  since  the 
death  of  the  Lord  Primate  (the  Protestant  Primate), 
the  position  of  the  new  Primate  will  not  be  such 
legally  as  will  enable  him  to  appoint.  And  if  Dr. 
Ringwood  or  Dr.  Morgan  were  to  die  there  is  nobody 
to  appoint  till  you  provide  by  a scheme  for  the  appoint- 
ment. Then  the  assistant  masters  under  the  Act  of 
George  III.,  are  appointed  by  the  head  master,  and 
that  is  merely  continuing  the  same  power.  It  is 
merely  transferring  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the 
Board  the  power  of  appointment.  The  removal  of  the 
head  master  assuming  our  scheme  to  pass,  is  compul- 
sory, but  is  only  to  take  place  after  a visitation.  With 
regard  to  the  fees,  I did  not  draft  this,  and  until  yes- 
terday 1 was  under  a misapprehension  as  to  what  the 
majority  of  my  colleagues  meant  with  respect  to 
school  fees.  I understand  that  they  mean  all  school 
charges,  but  I confess  that  I did  not  understand  that 
the  word  “ fees  ” applied  to  boarders  at  all,  but  merely 
to  those  fees  which  are  charged  by  the  existing  masters 
as  day  fees,  as  to  which  they  claim  to  have  a certain 
discretion,  which  I rather  think  the  Board  has  dis- 
puted, and  the  effect  of  this  would  be  to  leave  the 
matter  perfectly  clear  that  the  Board  had  a controlling 
voice.  But,  however,  I have  to  admit  that  it  would 
go  further  than  I thought  it  would  personally,  and  allow 
the  Commissioners  to  vary  the  school  charge  made  to 
the  boarders,  which  I should  have  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  to  be  regulated  by  the  private  enterprise  of  the 
master.  His  object  would  be  to  get  as  many  boys  as  he 
could,  and  if  he  fixed  his  fees  too  high  he  would  not  get 
the  boys,  and  if  he  fixed  them  too  low  it  would  not  pay. 

709.  Dr.  Traill. — Did  it  not  happen  at  Ennis- 
killen that  boys  were  got  rid  of  by  raising  the  fees  1 — 
I think  it  was  because  this  scheme  was  hanging  over 
their  heads.  Mr.  M ‘Dowell  here  says  it  is  not  so. 

Dr.  Traill. — My  information  is  to  the  contrary. 

Dr.  Webb,  q.o. — I appear  for  the  representatives 
of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland.  The  Methodist 
College  in  Belfast  was  established  in  the  year  1 868,  and 
on  the  buildings  a sum  of  £35,000  was  expended,  which 
was  raised  entirely  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  W esley 
College  dated  from  1846.  It  was  then  known  as  the 
Wesleyan  Connexional  School.  Recently  re-organized 
it  is  now  known  as  the  Wesley  College ; and  was  estab- 
lished at  an  expense  of  £18,000,  also  raised  by  voluntary 
subscription.  In  the  year  1885,  the  attendance  at  the 
Methodist  College,  Belfast,  was  35  boarders,  227  day 
boys,  and  97  girls,  altogether  359;  andfor  Wesley  Col- 
lege the  attendance  was  70  boarders  and  162  day  boys, 
total  232.  Adding  the  attendances  of  the  two  establish- 
ments it  amounts  to  a total  of  591.  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  the  attendance  at  these  two  establishments 


was  more  than  three  times  the  attendance  in  the  Royal 
Schools  taking  them  altogether.  For  the  year  ending 
3 1st.  January,  1885,  the  pupils  of  Wesley  College 
obtained  59  distinctions  in  the  University  of  Dublin 
and  in  the  Royal  University,  and  the  total  number  of 
distinctions  obtained  by  the  Methodist  College,  Belfast, 
from  the  yearn  1879  to  1885  has  been  over  300,  of  the 
very  highest  class.  The  boarders  are  more  than  double 
the  boarders  of  the  six  Royal  Schools  altogether.  Wesley 
College,  Dublin,  has  become  so  celebrated  as  an  educa- 
tional establishment  that  three  or  four  years  ago  six 
or  seven  Fellows  and  Professors  of  Trinity  College 
were  having  their  sons  educated  in  that  establishment. 
Wesley  College  has  achieved  all  these  results  without 
any  endowment  whatever. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  you  say  “with- 
out any  endowment  whatever”  you  omit  the  provi- 
sion which  has  been  made  by  voluntary  subscription. 

Dr.  Webb,  Q.o. — I should  say  without  any  State 
endowment.  The  committees  which  met  in  Belfast  and 
Dublin  carefully  considered  this  scheme  which  you  are 
now  discussing,  and  apart  from  any  objections  to  mat- 
ters of  detail  there  is  an  objection  which  they  make. 
They  agree  with  the  Commissioners  that  the  existing 
endowments  are  public  endowments  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  country  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  a single 
class  ; but  they  submit  that  the  scheme  of  the  Commis- 
sioners is  very  inconsistent  with  that  provision,  because 
it  has  a provision  for  three  provinces  only,  and,  in 
favour  of  three  denominations  only.  They  object 
in  particular,  omitting  matters  of  mere  detail,  to  the 
fundamental  provisions  of  the  whole  scheme,  con- 
tained in  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  sections.  The  17  th 
section  provides  for  the  foundation  of  four  denomi- 
national schools,  to  possess  exclusive  privileges  that 
will  give  them  an  advantage  over  any  of  the  existing 
schools  earned  on  by  open  competition.  There  are 
two  objections  to  that  17th  section.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  the  perpetuation  of  a system  which  has 
already  signally  failed,  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  religious  equality,  which  forms  the  basis 
upon  which  the  Act  is  framed,  and  to  accomplish 
whioh  the  present  Commission  has  been  established. 
Now  why  should  the  Methodist  body  be  excluded 
from  participation  1 The  work  done  and  the  advantage 
to  be  conferred  on  the  community  at  large  are  to  be 
considered  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund,  yet  the 
Methodist  body  who  have  shown  themselves  so  skil- 
ful in  conducting  educational  establishments  are 
excluded  even  from  the  benefit  of  the  16th  section, 
because  that  section  provides  for  the  subsidizing  of 
schools  only  in  the  districts  in  which  the  Royal  schools 
have  been  discontinued.  There  is  the  same  objection 
to  the  18th  section,  as  the  prizes  and  exhibitions  are 
confined  exclusively  to  the  four  schools  contemplated 
bv  the  1 7th  section,  so  that  these  eminently  successful 
schools  neither  can  be  endowed,  nor  subsidized,  nor 
encouraged,  and  are  to  be  deprived  of  all  interest 
whatever  in  this  public  educational  fund,  which  is  to 
be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community 
and  of  all  denominations  on  the  principles  of  religious 
equality.  They  object  to  this  scheme,  further,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  be  an  express  challenge  to  the  third 
resolution  of  18th  October,  1885,  that  it  is  desirable 
to  apply  the  endowments  to  schools  already  existing 
and  successful  rather  than  to  the  establishment  of  new 
institutions.  The  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Martin,  and. the  scheme  proposed  and  put  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  body  we  represent  would  be.  far 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Commission, 
and  with  the  wishes  of  the  Methodists.  The  financial 


March  8,  1886. 
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to  a central  board,  and  the  income  applied  to  grants  in 
aid  of  existing  institutions,  those  grants  should  be 
determined  by  the  work  done  and  that  the  work  done 
should  be  ascertained  by  inspection.  The  spirit  of  the 
Act  would  be  thus  carried  out,  the  principle  of  religious 
equality  would  be  preserved,  and  a stimulus  given  to 
education  and  to  the  energy  of  voluntary  bodies. 

Adjourned. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


THURSDAY,  4th  MARCH,  1S86. 

At  the  Swords  Borough  Schools. 

Present: — Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice FitzGibbon  Judicial 
Commissioners ; and  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.p.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.i.,  Anthony  Traill,  esq.,  lld  ed 
p.t.c.d.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  W*.  Edwakd  Bilis,  caq.,  u»B„  was  in  attendance. 


Swords 

Borough 

8cliools. 


SWORDS  BOROUGH  SCHOOLS. 
The  Commissioners  having  inspected  the  several  schools,  hold 


The  Lord  Chancellor. — We  have  come  here  to- 
day primarily  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  school 
buildings  belonging  to  both  the  schools  in  Swords, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  these  schools  as 
they  are  at  present  working.  We  have  gone  through 
the  schools,  and  have  discharged  that  part  of  our 
business.  We  now  propose  to  take  evidence  as  to 
the  number  of  children  attending  the  schools,  the  area 
from  which  the  children  come,  the  number  of  masters 
and  mistresses  employed,  and  the  resources  which  are 
available  for  the  purposes  of  both  schools.  Originally 
we  had  intended  to  resume  this  inquiry  in  Dublin 


a public  sitting  in  the  Schoolhouse. 

to-morrow,  but  in  consequence  of  certain  business 
which  wo  havo  to  discharge  in  connexion  with  this 
Commission,  it  will  not  bo  possible  for  us  to  pursue 
that  course,  we  will,  however,  resume  it  at  an  early 
period,  giving  full  notico  to  all  the  parties  concerned 
and  fixing  n day  which  will  suit  the  convenience  of 
all.  _ It  will  probably  be  after  the  expiration  of  the 
coming  fortnight.  If  there  a.re  any  persons  residing 
in  the  locality  who  may  not  think  it  convenient  to 
come  up  to  Dublin  to  submit  their  views,  we  will  be 
happy  to  hear  what  they  have  to  say  on  the  present 
occasion. 


Rev.  Canon  Thomas  Tvrigg  sworn  and  examined. 


710.  Dol'd  Chancellor. — Canon  Twigg  you  are  the 
Vicar  of  Swords  ? — Yes,  I have  been  Vicar  for  twenty- 
six  years. 

711.  What  is  the  average  attendance  at  the  Swords 
Borough  schools? — The  average  attendance  when  I 
came  in  1860,  was  about  sixty-three  or  sixty -two  at 
the  three  schools.  The  attendance  gradually  increased 
from  that  up  to  the  year  1872,  when  it  reached  about 
ninety,  and  it  has  since  gradually  decreased  until  it  is 
about  in  the  same  position  it  was  in  1860. 

712.  What  is  the  present  number  on  the  rolls  ? — 
Sixty-three  or  sixty-four. 

713.  Is  the  average  attendance  the  number  on  the 
rolls?— Very  near ; they  attend  very  regularly. 

714.  From  what  distance  do  the  children  generally 
come  to  attend  the  schools  ? — Properly  speaking  the 
schools  have  been  for  the  children  of  the  borough,  but 
as  many  of  the  people  have  not  availed  themselves  of 
them,  we  have  allowed  children  to  come  from  outside, 
but  not  admitting  them  to  all  the  benefits  of  the 
schools.  They  are  not  entitled  to  apprentice  fees,  if 
they  don’t  belong  to  the  town,  but  they  are  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  education.  Some  time  ago  the 
attendance  was  very  small,  and  Mr.  Cobbe  who  lives 
in  a neighbouring  parish,  and  who  takes  an  interest 
in  the  schools,  thought  it  would  be  desirable  if  we 
received,  some  children  from  his  parish.  They  came 
and  received  the  advantage  of  education  in  the  schools, 
but  they  were  not  eligible  for  the  full  amount  of 
apprentice  fees. 

715.  Do  the  majority  come  from  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Borough  1 — Yes, 

716.  What  payments  do  the  children  make?— Not 
any.  It  is  a free  school  altogether. 

. ^ V^'.  ar°  the  advantages  the  children  derive 
in  addition  to  the  instruction  they  receive  ? — We  are 
in  the  habit  of  giving  the  children  a “ frugal  meal  ’’ 
as  directed  by  the  charter,  and  a piece  of  bread  is 
given  to  such  children  as  wish  for  it.  They  get  prizes 
in  money  at  two  examinations  in  the  year,  and  they 
are  eligible  for  apprentice  fees. 

718.  What  amount  of  money  is  given  in  the  way 
of  prizes?— I should  think  about  £8  a year  probably, 
x4  at  each  examination. 


1 1».  W hat  are  the  apprentice  fees  given  ? 

are  given  to  boys,  and  three  to  girls.  The 
apprentice  fee  is  £21  for  each  boy,  and  thre 
apprenticed  each  year  if  eligible.  There  is  a c< 


titive  examination  held,  and  the  Board  have  passed  a 
rule  that  their  answering  should  bo  over  30  per  cent 
to  entitle  them  to  fees. 

720.  The  samo  number  of  apprentice  fees  is  given 
to  girls  ? — Yes,  but  not  so  valuable.  The  first  fee  for 
girls  is  £15. 

721.  What  staff  is  employed? — A master  and  mis- 
tress, and  at  present  wo  havo  an  assistant-mistress  for 
the  infant  school. 

722.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I presume  the 
master  and  mistress  are  principals,  and  the  teacher  for 
the  infant  school  an  assistant  ? — No.  We  placed  the 
boys  and  girls’  schools  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board  in  the  year  1882.  At  that  time  the  mistress  of 
the  infant  school  had  been  for  more  than  forty  years 
mistress.  We  thought  she  would  not  be  able  to  pass 
the  . examination  required  for  teachers  under  the 
National  Board,  and  the  infant  school  was  not  placed 
in  connection  with  the  Board,  but  it  was  understood 
the  infant  school  would  be  also  placed  under  the 
National  Board  when  that  mistress  either  resigned  or 
died.  She  has  since  died. 

723.  At  present  have  you  got  two  salaried  teachers 
under  the  National  Board  ? — Two  under  the  Board, 
but  not  salaried  by  the  Board. 

724.  The  infant  school  is  not  under  the  Board  yet? 
—No. 

725.  Lord  Chanoellor. — What  are  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  master  ? — He  has  £80  a year  salary,  and 
he  has  capitation  fees  and  result  fees,  free  apartments, 
a garden,  and  coals. 

726.  Who  pays  the  result  fees? — They  are  paid 
out  of  the  endowment. 

727.  Do  you  receive  no  payments  from  the  National 
Board? — None  whatever. 

728.  What  does  the  mistress  get? — £50  a year, 
and  she  also  gets  capitation  fees  and  result  fees,  and 
she  has  furnished  apartments  and  coals. 

729.  What  does  the  assistant-mistress  get?— The 
assistant  mistress  used  to  get  £15  a year,  but  latterly 
she  has  been  paid  £20  a year,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  chief  mistress  dying,  and  she  having  the  whole 
management.  She  is  receiving  that  salary  at  pre- 
sent. 

730.  What  is  the  income  derived  from  your  endow- 
ments ? — £721  16s.  a year.  It  is  derived  from  money 
in  the  funds. 

731.  How  is  that  £721  16s.  disposed  of? — ”e 
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Lave  a deputy  superintendent,  Mr.  Boyce,  who  keeps 
the  accounts,  looks  after  the  schools,  summons  the 
Board,  and  he  is  paid  £80  a year  for  that. 

732.  How  much  do  the  capitation  fees  come  to  in 
the  year  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Boyce. — About  £10  a year.  In  1885, 
they  were  £9  Is.  9c?. 

733.  And  the  result  fees  7— Last  year  they  were 
£31  15s.,  for  boys  and  girls.  The  Board  also  pays  a 
medical  officer,  Dr.  Davis,  who  gets  £25  a year. 

734.  What  is  that  for  ? — For  attendance  on  any  of 
children  who  might  be  sick,  and  also  their  parents. 

735.  The  parents  of  children  attending  the  school 
get  the  benefit  of  his  attendance? — Yes. 

736.  Is  he  the  local  medical  officer  of  the  district  ? 


737.  What  is  the  expense  of  the  food  that  is  pro- 
vided for  the  children,  say  last  year  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Boyce. — £17  Is.  8 d. 

738.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — From  what  area 
would  the  children  come  who  would  take  advantage 
of  the  school,  or  ought  to  have  advantage  of  it  if  the 
restriction  as  to  the  borough  was  removed  ? 

Witness.— -Well,  I suppose  they  would  come  a 
reasonable  distance ; that  would  be  very  much  for  the 
children  themselves. 


739.  What  is  a reasonable  area  from  which  the 
children  would  be  likely  to  come  ? — They  might  come 
to  us  from  a distance  of  three  miles ; some  do  come 
three  miles ; the  furthest,  I think. 

740.  Are  there  any  schools  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ?— There  are  schools  at  Malahide,  three  miles 
away.  We  have  children  who  come  from  Santry 
and  from  Cloughran,  but  the  great  body  of  the  children 
attending  are  from  the  neighbourhood  of  tire  town. 

741.  A radius  of  a couple  of  miles  would  substan- 
tially cover  the  distance  any  children  come  to  attend 
the  school  ?— Well,  I think  it  would,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  children  of  a couple  of  families. 

/42.  Rev.  Di*.  Molloy. — Can  you  give  a*  return  of 
the  area  from  which  the  children  come,  the  number  of 
children  now  coming  to  the  school  from  within  the 
limits  of  the  borough,  and  the  number  coming  from 
without  the  limits  ot  the  borough,  as  near  as  it  can  be 
ascertained.  We  would  also  wish  to  get  a return  for 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  number  of  children  who 
v ere  bound  apprentices  each  year,  the  school,  from 
which  they  came,  the  amount  of  apprentice  fees  paid 
in  each  case,  and  the  trade  to  which  they  were  bound 
apprentice  in  each  case ; the  number  of  the  children 
for  whose  benefit  money  was  paid  from  the  fund  in 
other  ways,  the  amount  paid  in  each  case,  the  school 
from  which  the  children  came,  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  money  was  applied  ?— Yes,  Mr.  Boyce  will  be 
able  to  furnish  that  information, 
t.  ^°lc^  Chancellor. — What  is  the  area  of  the 
borough  1 — The  area  of  the  borough  it  is  difficult  to 
fleime.  A Commission  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
eth  decided  that  the  area  should  be  a radius  of  two 
m es  on  all  sides  of  the  town.  I find  from  an  extract 

0 the  Report  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  (Ireland) 
Commission  that  the  limits  of  the  Borough  of  Swords 
extend  on  the  north  to  Balheary,  about  a mile  and 
loo  ®:9ua,riers : on  the  east  to  Lissenhall  river,  a little 
ess  than  a mile  ; on  the  south  to  Drynam,  about  one 

e j on  the  west  to  Moorestown,  about  three-quarters 

01  a mile  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  A grant  of 
yneen  Elizabeth  is  extant,  dated  16th  June,  in  the 
-uth  year  ol  her  reign  (Chancery  file  28,  No.  2804), 

r the  better  establishing  of  the  Corporation,  and  to 
aria  ri  °TIt  omd  bounds  of  the  franchises 

• for  increasing  and  appointing  the 
unuts  two  miles  every  way  from  the  town  of  Swords.” 
tice  fees?  y*ei'age  nearly  £150  is  given  in  appren- 

Jou  determine  the  class  of  children 
io  are  t°  compete  for  these  apprentice  fees?— All 
tp.„  .en  averaging  from  fourteen  years  of  age  to  six- 
nrf"em+  °Ur  ■<Tra'  sck°°l  are  eligible  to  compete.  At 

’ 110  other  children  are  competing.  For  sixteen 


or  seventeen  years  we  had  other  children— Roman 
Catholics — who  competed,  and  the  amount  spent  in 
apprentice  fees  at  that  time  was  considerably  more 
than  at  present,  when  those  children  have  ceased  to 
compete. 

746.  Sincethe  last  inquiry,  Ibelieve  Roman  Catholic 
children  have  ceased  to  compete  for  apprentice  fees  ? 

747.  What  was  the  class  of  apprenticeships  you  gave  ? 
—They  were  generally  apprenticed  to  trades  in  Dublin. 
The  fee  was  generally  used  to  bind  them  to  a trade, 
but  if  the  parents  of  the  children  thought  the  money 
could  be  otherwise  expended  for  their  benefit,  mishin^ 
them  forward  in  the  world  in  a bona  fide  way,  it  would 
be  granted.  We  often  gave  fees  to  young  people  who 
became  teachers  of  schools. 

748.  What  did  you  find  to  be  the  principal  opening 
for  the  children  to  whom  you  gave  this  money  ?— We 
sent  a great  number  of  our  children  to  shops  in 
Dublin.  The  greater  number  of  them  were  provided 
for  in  that  way. 

749.  Lord  Chancellor— Does  the  parish  of  Swords 
correspond  with  the  borough  of  Swords  1—  The  borough 
of  Swords  is  smaller  than  my  parish,  which  consists 
of  three  parishes  joined  together— Swords,  Killossory, 
and  Kinsaley. 

750.  I presume  all  the  chiklrenattending  your  school 
are  Church  children  ? — Yes 

751.  What  is  the  Church  population  of  the  parish  ? 
— Three  hundred — about  sixty  families. 

752.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— Is  that  the  Church, 
population  of  the  three  polishes? — Yea 

753.  Do  all  the  children  attend  ? — Y es ; except  some 
gentlemen’s  children. 

754.  What  class  of  children  attend? — The  children 
of  farm  labourers,  the  children  of  some  gentlemen’s 
servants ; sometimes  we  have  the  children  of  trades- 
men, policemen,  and  various  other  people  of  that  class. 

755.  Who  conducts  the  examinations  for  the 
apprenticeship  fees  1— Dr.  Griffin.  He  has  been  for 
some  time  conducting  these  examinations. 

756.  What  is  the  cost  of  conducting  these  exami- 
nations ? — We  pay  Dr.  Griffin  £25  a year.  We  had 
a very  large  number  of  children  at  one  time  coming 
here,  and  we  required  a skilled  examiner.  We  had 
the  children  at  our  own  school  examined  along  with 
the  children  of  the  National  school,  and  it  was  quite 
necessary  we  should  have  a skilled  examiner,  so  as  to 
get  over  the  business  in  one  day.  There  was  a good 
deal  of  work  to  be  done. 

757.  Had  you  any  communication  with  the  people 
interested  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  pre- 
paring the f draft  scheme? — I may  say  I had  not. 

I have  spoken  to  some  gentlemen  about  here,  but  not 
with  all  of  them.  I had  a particular  reason  for  not 
doing  so. 

758.  I observe  the  names  of  a considerable  number 
of  gentlemen  proposed  to  represent  the  Roman 
Catholics  on  the  governing  body.  Have  you  reason 
to  believe  they  would  act  if  nominated  1 — Yes. 
Colonel  Foster  who  has  taken  a great  interest  in  the 
schools  headed  a deputation  to  the  Governors  at 
Swords,  and  wrote  a letter  to  them  expressing  the 
changes  he  wished  to  make  in  the  constitution  of  the 
school.  I mentioned  to  him  that  I proposed  to  put 
him  on  the  Board,  or  suggest  his  name,  and  he  did  not 
object  to  it. 

759.  Have  you  religious  instruction  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  the  National  Board? — Yes;,  con- 
ducted by  myself,  and  sometimes  by  Mr.  Boyce. 

760.  Who  is  the  manager  under  the  National 
Board  1 — I am  the  manager. 

761.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  schools  have  been 
connected  with  the  National  Board  since  1883? — 
Yes.  T wish  to  say  the  Governors  of  the  school  deter- 
mined in  the  year  1853  to  conduct  their  schools  on 
the  principle  of  the  National  Board,  and  adopted  the 
conscience  clause,  but  they  were  not  placed  in  con- 
nection until  the  year  1882;  from  that  .time  the 
schools  are  in  connection  with  the  National  Board. 

I 2 
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March  4, 1886.  762.  Wliy  have  yon  not  got  payments  from  the 

— — National  Board  1— Because  they  considered  we  were 

Thomas'1011  sufficiently  endowed. 

Twigg.  763.  Would  there  be  any  objection  on  the  part  of 

the  governing  body  to  allow  the  National  Board  to 
pay  your  schoolmasters  1 — Not  the  slightest. 

764.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  minutes 


of  the  National  Board  of  the  17th  October  1889 
placing  the  Swords  School  under  the  National’ Board 
(Reads  extract.)  Yon  are  now  subject  to  the  rules  of 
the  National  Board?— Yes  1 we  get  books,  and  have 
the  bonofit  of  inspection,  but  don’t  draw  any  of  our 
teachers’  salaries  from  the  National  Board. 


Rev.  William 
George  Boyce. 


Rev.  William  George  Boyce  sworn  and  examined. 


765.  Lord  Chancellor. — Y ou  are  curate  atSwords? 
— Yes,  and  deputy-superintendent  of  the  schools. 

766.  The  total  income  of  the  endowment  is  .£721 16s.? 
— Arising  from  dividends  on  Three  per  Cent.  Consols, 
and  vested  in  the  name  of  the  Governor's. 

767.  Can  you  state  to  the  Commissioners  the 
differcnt*paymentsmade  out  of  that  for  the  last  year, 
1885? — By  salaries,  .£376  18s.  Taking  the  average 
of  the  last  five  years,  it  is  .£375.  Tlio  difference  avisos 
from  raising  the  salaries  of  the  monitor's  occasionally. 
The  items  are : — Deputy-superintendent,  £80  a year  ; 
Dr.  Davys,  medical  officer,  £25  ; Dr.  Griffin,  examiner, 
£25 ; schoolmaster,  £80 ; schoolmistress,  that  is,  in  the 
girls’  school,  £50 ; second  schoolmistress,  for  infant 
school,  £47.  We  have  also  now  an  assistant  mistrosB. 

768.  How  much  does  she  get? — £20.  It  was  only 
£10,  but  it  was  raised  recently,  she  being  obliged  to 
take  on  so  much  of  the  work. 

769.  What  other  payments  were  made  by  way  of 
salary? — Monitors,  two  of  them,  we  divided  £6  between 
them,  and  £6  to  a monitress ; then  wo  have  a servant 
attached  to  the  school  at  9s.  a week,  which  comas  to 
£23  8s. 

770.  Does  that  exhaust  the  list? — No;  we  have 
his  daughter  who  washes  and  dusts,  she  has  10s.  a 
quarter;  then  there  is  a man  named  Walsh,  who 
takes  charge  of  the  glass,  and  if  a window  or  lock  is 
broken  he  mends  it,  or  if  the  ropes  of  the  window  are 
broken  he  mends  them.  He  is  responsible  for  looking 
after  all  these  matters.  We  give  him  £1  a quarter — 
£4  a year. 

771.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  pay  him  whether 
the  windows  are  broken  or  not  i— Yes,  a regular 
salary.  Then  there  is  a sweep  who  gets  12s.  6 d.  a 
quarter,  which  comes  to  £2  10s.  a year-.  That  will 
come  very  close  to  what  I said.  There  might  be  a 
slight  discrepancy  when  you  tot  it,  but  it  is  in  or  about 
that  There  was  an  old  schoolmaster  named  Moffit, 
and  we  pensioned  him  by  giving  him  £20  a year.  He 
has  died,  and  that  of  course  drops. 

772.  Dr.  Traill. — About  £3  of  that  was  paid  in 
the  last  year? — Yes. 

773.  Lord  Chancellor.  — The  salaries  come  to 
£376  18s.  _ What  other  payments  were  there  in 
1885? — Capitation  fees  £9  Is.  2d.,  which  goes  to  the 
teachers. 

774.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— How  is  that  capitation  fee 
calculated? — 5s.  a head  on  each  child  who  makes 
an  average  attendance. 

775.  Lord  Chancellor.  — Are  there  not  result 
fees  ? — Yes,  it  is  a special  thing  since  we  got  under 
the  National  Board. 

776.  What  did  the  apprentice  fees  last  year  amount 
to?— £114  10s. 

777.  How  many  boys  and  girls  got  those  fees. 
State  the  particulars  ?— There  was  £21  to  the  first  boy ; 
£20  to  the  next. 

. U8.  What  was  the  first  boy  apprenticed  to  ? He 

is  not  apprenticed  yet,  but  it  is  awarded  to  him.  He 
asked  permission  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  school 
another  year. 

779.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— It  has  not  been 
paid  yet  ? — It  has  not  been  paid.  Some  of  the  appren- 
tices don’t  get  the  money  within  the  year. 

780.  The  money  paid  in  1885,  would  be  instal- 
ments of  apprentice  fees  awarded  for  three  or  four 
years  past?— Quite  so. 

781.  What  was  awarded  in  18851— That  does  not 
appear  in  my  book  yet 


782.  The  first,  got  £21 ; the  second,  £20 : and 
third,  £19?— Yes. 

783.  Dr.  Traill. — These  all  refer  to  boys?— Yes 
Then  Mary  Curry,  £16  ; Fanny  Sneyd,  £15 ; theii 
Francis  Long ; a gratuity  was  granted  by  the  board 
to  him,  to  enable  him  to  go  to  Australia.  It  is  not 
paid  yet  It  was  given  as  a grant  under  special  cir- 
cumstances ; you  will  find  it  in  the  minute  book  of 
last  your. 

784.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy. — (reads  the  minute  granting 
the  sum  of  £15  to  Francis  Long,  and  that  Mr.  Boyce 
be  requested  to  hold  the  same  in  hand.)  That  is  the 
minute  ? — Yes,  and  accordingly  I enter  it  in  my  book 
generally  and  not  as  a foe.  That  is  not  paid  out  yet. 

785.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  those  who 
got  apprentice  fees  this  year,  obtain  them  as  the  result 
of  a competition  ? — Quite  so.  Five  I think  competed. 
It  was  but  a few  came  up  to  the  standard. 

786.  What  is  the  qualification  for  presenting  them- 
selves with  regard  to  the  attendance  at  the  school!— 
They  must  be  tlireo  years  in  attendance,  over  fourteen 
years  of  ago  and  under  seventeen. 

787.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  should  you  limit  them  to 
throe  years’  attendance  in  the  school,  when  they  are 
offered  to  persons  not  in  attendance  at  all  ? — That  was 
with  regard  to  our  own  school. 

788.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  the  appren- 
tice fees  were  competed  for  by  others,  it  was  under 
different  conditions? — Yes. 

789.  You  have  stated  the  income  came  to 
£721  16s.  1— Yes. 

In  the  abstract  you  sent  in  of  annual  revenue  and 
expenditure,  at  the  debit  side  there  appears  the  item 
of  drafts  you  drew  on  your  bank,  amounting  for  six 
years  to  £4,075  ? — Yes. 

790.  That  does  not  amount  to  the  whole  of  the 
dividends  ? — No,  because  we  have  always  a balance, 
there  is  a balance  in  hands  of  cash,  and  a balance  in 
hank  besides. 

791.  How  did  the  account  stand  in  January,  1885! 
— Cash  in  hands,  £15  Is.  lOcf. ; in  bank,  £366  3s.  4 d. 

792.  How  much  stock  do  you  hold  ?— £24,060. 

793.  Has  there  been  any  increase  or  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  capital  stock  ? — None  in  my  time  ; 
it  was  never  re-invested  or  sold  out. 

794.  Do  you  supply  the  teachers  apartments !— We 
do ; that  expense  varies. 

795.  Lord  Chancellor. — What  is  the  next  item! 
— The  bread  account  for  the  last  year  was  £15  2s.  U. 
— next  is  coals,  £31  18s.  3d. 

796.  Is  that  coal  all  burned  in  the  buildings  1 — Yes. 
We  used  to  have  a coal  yard,  but  not  for  seventeen 
years.  I did  ask  the  governors  at  first  to  grant  a coal 
yai’d  again,  and  they  refused  it  point  blank. 

797.  What  is  the  next  item? — Money  prizes  at 
examinations,  varying  from  5s.  to  3d. ; the  amount  is 
£8  19s.  8 d.  These  premiums  are  increased  £1  10*- 1 
postage  and  car  hire,  train  hire,  and  stationery, 
£4  6s.  4 d.  in  the  year.  Under  the  head  of  stationery; 
I include  envelopes  and  writing  material  that  I used 
myself.  The  next  are  special  result  fees. 

798.  How  much  are  these? — These  were  recom- 

mended by  the  National  Board,  and  which  they  would 
have  paid  if  they  were  giving  a grant,  but  they 
they  would  having  nothing  to  say  to  money  trans- 
actions, and  that  we  might  pay  the  masters,  and  y 
order  of  Canon  Twigg  1 paid  the  amount  of  special 
result  fees,  which  came  to  £31  15s.  . 

799.  Dr.  Traill. — That  was  the  result  of  the  in* 
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spections  by  the  National  Board  1— Quite  so.  There 
is  a small  item  for  cleaning  the  yards  outside,  £1. 
Then  there  was  a donation  to  the  Swords  Library, 
that  comes  to  £10. 

800.  What  was  that  library  1 — That  was  a library 
I established  here.  The  subscription  was  5s.  I had 
it  established  in  the  infant  school.  I asked  sub- 
scriptions from  some  of  the  gentry  for  it,  and  also 
from  the  governors.  The  gentry  gave  me  something 
towards  it,  and  the  governors  gave  me  £10. 

801.  Professor  Dougherty. — Ts  it  a free  library  ? — 
No,  the  subscription  is  5s.  a year.  Any  one  that 
likes  may  come  in,  but  no  one  takes  any  interest  in  it 
except  our  own  church  people. 

802.  Lord  Chancellor.  — That  is  £10?  — Yes; 
then  comes  a balance  of  a piano,  £32. 

803.  Was  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  school  ? — It 
was. 

804.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  only 
one  piano  ?— One.  There  is  a harmonium  also.  The 
price  of  the  piano  was  £40,  I think.  We  spread  it 
over  two  years. 

805.  Lord  Chancellor. — What  is  the  next  item  ? 
Tuning  the  same,  seventeen  shillings.  I have  the  ex- 
amination sheets  for  1884  and  1885,  and  we  keep  a 
large  book,  similar  to  that  minute  book,  in  which  all 
the  children  are  entered  in  their  various  classes,  and 
in  which  their  respective  answering  is  entered  down, 
and  the  master  and  mistress  get  £1  a year  for  doing 
that.  There  is  the  book. 

806.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — £2  a year  go  to 
teachers  for  writing  up  that  book  ? — Yes. 

807.  Lord  Chancellor. — What  is  the  next  item  ? 
Entertainments  for  children.  Two  entertainments 
came  to  £6  18«.  lid. 

8U8.  The  next  ? — Help  given  to  Margaret  Lowham. 
She  was  a very  poor  woman,  and  Canon  Twigg 
brought  her  case  before  the  board,  and  asked  some 
donation  to  assist  herself  and  her  sister,  and  they 
granted  a sum  of  £10.  I was  responsible  for  the 
spending  of  it,  and  I paid  two  shillings  a week  to  a 
Mrs.  Weldon  in  the  town  here  for  a certain  period, 
so  that  she  might  get  it  in  bread  and  butter.  I found 
after  a certain  time  that  it  amounted  to  a certain 
thing,  which  I have  the  receipt  for  from  Mrs.  Weldon. 
The  poor  woman  died,  and  the  balance  of  it  went  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  her  funeral. 

809  Lord  Justice  FitzGxbbon. — That  is  a balance 
of  what  appeared  in  a previous  account  of  “ charity, 
per  order  local  governors”  ? — Yes  ; there  was  another 
charity  or  donation  in  1884. 

810.  Lord  Chancellor. — What  is  the  next  item  ? 
—Conveyance  of  children  to  the  Phcenix  Park  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  being  there,  by 
order  of  the  governors,  £3,  bringing  them  there  and 
back ; repairs  of  the  premises,  £25  10s.  6 d.,  painting, 
&c.  As  to  that  item,  I should  state  it  i3  larger 
than  usual ; on  one  occasion  it  was  only  £7.  The 
next  is  donation  to  coal  charity,  £27  19s.  5d.  That 
was  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Canon  Twigg  asked 
that  the  governors  would  grant  a certain  sum  of  money 
towards  carrying  out  this  charity. 

811.  Lord  Justice  FitzG-ibbon. — How  is  that  dis- 
tributed 1 — Every  Saturday  the  poor  people  come  and 
get  their  names  down  in  the  list ; they  come  before 
the  committee  every  Saturday.  The  coal  is  not  actually 
Seaway  i the  people  pay  a certain  amount  towards  it 

812.  Is  that  open  to  all  denominations  1 — There  are 
about  147  heads,  and  there  are  only  about  nine  Pro- 
Jstants  in  that.  Our  present  schoolmistress  here — her 
pother  became  ill,  and  during  her  illness  we  were 
oohged  for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  to  get  an  asaist- 
ljfr  kelp  her,  for  which  there  is  a small  item, 
n ®‘  ’ balance  in  my  hands,  £15  10s.,  and  I make 
“d  these  items  £735  18s. 

, ^?fd  Chancellor. — As  to  the  apprentice  fees, 

T children  were  they  paid,  and  to  what  trades 
? in  children  bound.  The  total  amount  is 
f l * — '^or  *ke  children  attending  these  schools, 
e boys  there  are  three  fees  and  three  for  the 


girls,  £21,  £20,  and  £19  for  boys : for  girls,  £16  £15 
and  £14 — £105  in  all.  ’ ’ 

814.  But  in  your  accounts  it  is  £114  10s. ; is  that 
annually  paid  1— That  is  a balance  over  from  another 
year.  Sometimes  an  apprentice  does  not  get  his 
money  for  three  or  four  years. 

815.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Have  you  a sepa- 
rate account  of  the  apprentice  fees  1— Yes. 

816.  Lord  Chancellor.— To  what  date  does  the 
account  come  up?— June,  1881,  was  the  last  time  the 
pupils  of  the  National  chools  appear  here. 

817.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— The  return  I asked  for 

extends  over  a period  of  ten  years  ? Yes. 

818.  So  it  will  cover  five  years  during  which  no 
children  came  from  the  other  schools  and  five  years 
during  which  they  did  come?— Yes,  1 can  give  such  a 
return. 

819.  I should  like  to  know  your  opinion  generally 
with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  system  of  appren- 
tice fees ; whether  it  worked  well  and  efficiently  for 
the  children  of  the  borough  1— I most  solemnly  believe 
it  has  in  the  majority  of  cases.  There  have  been  cases 
in  which  the  masters  deceived  us  and  became  bank- 
rupt. In  one  case  a boy  was  bound  to  a cab  maker 
m Dublin,  and  he  demanded  the  whole  of  the  fee  from 
me.  I refused  to  do  that,  because  I was  directed  by 
the  governors  to  refuse  it ; but  when  the  apprentice- 
ship was  fully  completed,  to  pay  the  balance. 

820.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  first  one  I see 
here  is  William  Goughian — fee  paid  in  1884 ; awarded 
£21  in  June,  1883.  Then  there  are  payments 
of  £3  and  £5,  and  finally  gave  him  £1 3 on  the  7th 
April,  1885.  What  is  his  position  in  life  ? — He  has 
gone  to  America — to  Winnipeg.  He  desired  to  leave 
his  mother  and  join  the  navy,  against  her  wish.  He 
went  to  Malahide  and  spoke  to  the  coastguard  there. 
They  measured  him  to  see  was  he  eligible  for  the 
navy.  They  said  he  was,  and  on  that  he  started 
off  to  Portsmouth  to  join.  He  was  rejected  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  they  sent  him  back  without  sixpence, 
and  he  was  in  a wretched  state. 

821.  And  you  gave  him  £13  to  take  him  out  of 
the  country  ?— Yes,  and  an  outfit. 

822.  There  is  an  item  here — Williamson,  post- 
master, Avoca,  £18.  What  was  the  nature  of  that 
payment  to  the  postmaster  at  Avoca? — It  was  a 
payment  in  respect  of  a boy  who  became  a telegraph 
clerk,  and  he  iB  there  still. 

823.  The  next  is  Isabella  Mase,  £16  ; of  this  she 
got  £2  in  December,  1884,  and  nothing  since? — She 
is  going  in  for  further  education. 

824.  You  don’t  pay  the  money  until  you  see  they 
get  some  sort  of  provision? — Quite  so. 

825.  M.  Stodart,  the  fee  was  paid  in  full,  £15  ? — 
Yes ; she  was  bound  to  a linendraper  in  Talbot-street ; 
but  she  has  gone  with  her  family  to  Australia. 

826.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — A good  deal  of  your 
apprentice  fees  go  for  emigration? — There  are  two 
instances  of  it 

827.  Maggie  Butler,  £14  fee,  and  there  is  a pay- 
ment of  £5  on  the  27th  October? — She  is  to  get 
further  education. 

828.  What  is  she  bound  to,  for  it  is  marked  “now 
bound  ” ? — I cannot  call  to  mind  just  now,  but  I can 
get  the  indentures.  She  is  learning  sewing. 

829.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — David  Long  got 
a grant  in  September,  1883— £13 — bound  to  a man 
named  Smith,  a blacksmith  in  Wicklow? — The  fee 
was  not  all  paid  at  first. 

830.  Charles  M'Rodden,  £21— going  to  Farra 
school.  He  got  £17  out  of  the  £21?— That  is  an 
instance  of  going  to  get  further  education. 

831.  The  money  given  to  him  enabled  him  to 
pursue  his  education  ? — Yes. 

832.  James  Pinkerton  got  £20  in  cash.  Maryanne 
Grundy  got  her  fee  in  instalments  ? — Yes ; she  has 
gone  away  also. 

833.  The  money  they  win  at  competitive  examina- 
tions is  spent  from  time  to  time  as  the  emergency  for 
each  case  arises  ? — Quite  so. 


March  4,  1888. 

Rev.  William 
Georga  Boyce. 
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March  i.  1886.  834.  As  a general  rule  the  pupils  who  get  those 

K»\  william  *'ees  8°  to  Dublin  to  be  bound  apprentices,  or  they 
‘•eorgu  Boyce.  8°  awaY  1 — Yes ; they  sometimes  go  away. 

835.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  considered  how 
far  that  fund  could  be  made  available  for  the  develop- 
ment of  something  in  the  way  of  industrial  teaching 
in  this  town  itself? — I did  not.  I think  it  might  be 
done. 


836  Because  tile  system  of  appreuticeslip  I,  M 
srirnt  it  ™s  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  ini  “ M 
teaching  is  more  or  less  taking  its  place  ?—Itj 
It  is  difficult  to  get  a place  for  them  now  Tha#4 
are  not  large  enough,  and  tradesmen  won’t  take  tu 
under  £30.  Formerly  they  would  take  an  apnrenH® 
for  £10,  but  they  will  not  take  them  now  under  £3n 
— at  least  they  will  ask  £30. 


Rev.  David  P.  * Dev.  David  1\  Mulcahy, 

Mulcahy,  p.p.  837.  Lord  Chancellor. — You  are  the  parish  priest 
of  Swords,  and  the  manager  of  the  National  schools  ? 
— Yes. 

838.  I presume  the  children  attending  these  schools 
are  all  Catholics  ? — They  are  all  Catholics. 

839.  State  to  the  Commissioners  what  the  average 
number  on  the  roll  is  for  18S5 1 — The  average  on  the 
roll  of  the  male  school  is  176 ; and  the  average  atten- 
dance, 129. 

840.  The  female  school — wluit  is  the  average  num- 
ber on  the  roll  ? — The  average  number  on  the  roll  is 
193 ; and  the  average  attendance,  146. 

841.  Does  the  female  school  include  the  infant 
school? — Yes. 

842.  Dr.  Traill. — The  numbers  you  have  given 
are  for  1885?— Yes. 

843.  From  what  area  do  the  children  attending 
these  schools  come? — The  greater  number  of  the 
children  come  from  an  area  of  about  two  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  town. 

844.  If  you  get  beyond  that  there  is  another 
National  School  ? — Yes,  at  Killossory,  Kinsaloy,  and 
also  at  Malahide. 

845.  Lord  Justice  FitzGieuon. — What  is  the  extent 
of  your  parish;  is  it  the  same  as  the  Protestant 
parish  ? — Not  so  large. 

846.  The  Protestant  parish  includes  Swords,  Kil- 
ossory  and  Kinsaley  ? — Yes. 

847.  Your  parish  does  not  include  as  large  an  area 
as  these  three  ? — Not  more  than  about  two  miles  from 
the  centre. 

848.  Your  parish  would  bo  conterminous  with  the 
old  borough  of  Swords  %— Yes.  On  looking  over  a 
Parliamentary  register,  I find  the  borough  of  Swords 
extended  a mile  and  two-quarters  on  one  side,  and  a 
mile  and  three-quarters  towards  the  sea,  to  the  north. 

849.  What  is  the  population  of  your  parish?— 
About  2,000  Catholics. 

850.  And  how  many  families  ?— About  400  families. 
That  does  not  include  Malahide  which  is  portion  of 
my  parish. 

851.  The  clergyman  in  Malahide  is  one  of  your 
curates  ? — Yes,  but  in  Malahide  they  have  a separate 
school. 

852.  Children  could  not  come  from  Malahide  to 
Swords  ?— Certainly  not.  I consider  the  funds  given 
to  the  borough  school  of  Swords,  should  be  given  alone 
to  the  borough. 

853.  You  would  exclude  the  portion  of  your  parish 
which  consists  of  Malahide  ?— Certainly. 

854.  What  are  the  funds  which  are  available  for 
keeping  iip  your  school.  First,  what  do  you  get  from 

the  National  Board?— Last  year,  salaries  £102  19s.  8d 

for  the  male  school. 

8®5,.LoSd  ^atice  EitzGibbon. — Do  you  mean  as 
result  fees  ? — No,  fixed  salaries. 

856.  Lord  Chancellor.— Retween  whom  is  that 
money  divided  ?— Between  the  masters. 

857.  How  much  does  the  principal  master  receive? 

iAoout  ten  guineas  a quarter  his  pay  is.  He  will 

be  examined.  £44  a year  he  gets,  and  the  assistants 
*oo  a year  each. 

858.  How  many  assistants  are  .there?  — Two 
assistants. 

«j®*i  ft*  assistants  get  £36  a year  eaot  and 

thq.  principal  £44,  that  would  be  £1 1.4 ? Y.ea.  We 

have  only  got  one  of  those  assistants  within  the ’last- 

six  montiis. 


‘.P.,  sworn  and  examined. 


860.  With  a full  staff  you  would  be  entitled 
about  £114?- Yes.  We  have  also  three  molt 
who  aro  paid  according  to  the  time  of  service. 

861.  As  regards  the  female  school  ?— Last  year  the 

teacher's  salaries  in  the  female  school  amounts 
£139  5s.  Id.  10 

862.  IIow  was  that  divided  ?— Between  the  princi- 
pal, two  assistants,  and  three  mouitresses. 

863.  What  did  the  principal  mistress  get?— The 
principal  got  £50  a yeai\ 

,864.  What  is  Miss  Hyland  who  lias  charge  of  the 
Kindergarten?— An  assistant.  The  assistants  «efc 
£27  10s.  a year,  about  £6  10s.  a quarter,  and  moni- 
trossos  for  the  first  year  £1  5s.,  and  for  the  second 
year  £1 10s. 

8G5.  Tho  principal  mistress  gets  £50  a year  1— Yes. 

866.  £34  or  £35  would  be  left  for  moiiitresses  and 
workiuistress  ? There  is  a third  assistant  part  of  the 
year. 

867.  In  addition  to  tho  salarios  do  you  receive  any 
other  moneys  from  the  National  Board  ? — We  receive 
results  fees  from  the  National  Board. 

i 868.  How  much  for  result  fees  in  the  female  school? 
£47  15s.,  and  £2  results  for  instrumental  music. 

869.  And  how  much  in  the  male  school?— £44  7s.  (id. 

870.  Do  tho  salaries  and  result  fees  represent  all 
you  get  from  the  National  Board  ? — Quite  so. 

871.  Outside  what  you  get  from  the  National 
Board,  do  tho  children  pay  any  money? — Yes,  school 
fees. 

872.  What  are  they  ? — They  vary  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  family. 

873.  Are  there  any  children  taken  free?— The 
greater  number  are  free.  The  school  fees  paid  in 
tho  male  school  last  year  were  £16  19s.  lid,  and  in 
the  female  school  £18  0s.  4 d. 

S74.  Irrespective  of  the  school  fees,  are  there  any 
local  contributions? — Yes;  there  is  a charity  sermon, 
the  proceeds  from  which  are  applied  partly  to  the 
schools. 

875.  Do  any  of  the  proceeds  of  the  charity  sermon 
go  to  the  teachers  ? — Yes. 

876.  Is  there  any  local  endowment? — Nothing  of 
that  kind. 

877.  The  money  available  for  these  schools  consists 
of  what  you  get  from  the  National  Board,  School  fees, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  charity  sermon  ?— Quite  so. 

878.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the 
average  amount  of  contribution  from  the  charity  ser- 
mon ? — From  the  parish,  between  £30  and  £40. 

879.  Do  you  get  assistance  from  outside?— Yes; 
from  the  whole  district. 

880.  How  much  did  you  get  last  year  altogether?— 
About  £50,  including  the  contributions. . 

881.  Lord  Chancellor. — Of  that  £60  how  much 
went  to  the  teachers? — One  teacher  got  £16. 

882.  Was  that  to  a female  teacher? — Yes.  I have 
to  pay  for  the  house  accommodation  of  another  teacher, 
Miss  Hyland,  £6  a year. 

883.  That  is  rent? — Yes.  Coals  for  the  school 
amount  to  about  £5.  Keeping  the  schoolhouses  in 
repair,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  come  to  £4  or  £5  a 
year. 

884.  Is  there  any  sum  spent  on  school  requisites? 
— Yea.  The  desks  for  the  school  the  Commissioners 
were  in  to-day  cost  a large  sum  about  two  years  ago. 
We  got  up  new  desks,  and  they  cost  for  the  two  schools 
nearly- £50.  . 


* See  App.  B.,  No.  VI.  (g),  p.  418. 
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885.  How  did  you  meet  that  expense  ? — By  having 
raffles  and  bazaars.  The  requisites  and  repairs  for  the 
school  alone  cost  me  £90  between  the  last  two  and 
three  years.  Miss  Kennedy,  our  workmistress,  gets 
£2  a year.  Then  I paid  £22  10s.  for  a harmonium ; 
a sewing  machine  cost  £7 ; the  Kindergarten  desks 
cost  me  £10.  I calculate  the  schools  have  cost  me 
between  £300  and  £400. 

886.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Was  the  school 
founded  since  you  came  to  the  parish  ? — No ; it  was 
founded  in  1853. 

887.  Can  you  give  U3  an  idea  of  how  much  capital 
expenditure  was  incurred  since  you  came  yourself  to 
the  paiishl — About  £350  during  my  time  at  the  very 
least. 

888.  Can  you  say  how  much  besides  that  was  spent 
on  the  buildings? — At  the  time  it  was  built  £800,  but 
ikat  did  not  include  the  amount  of  labour  given  by  the 
parishioners. 

889.  £800  of  outlay  besides  free  labour?— Yes,  and 
stones  were  given  for  nothing.  That  was  for  actual 
building,  and  afterwards  more  was  expended  in  the 
plastering  and  flooring. 

890.  How  much  in  money  besides  the  £800  was 
spent  on  the  building  ? — I could  not  say.  I think  it 
could  not  be  built  now  for  less  than  £2,000. 

891 . What  is  the  size  of  the  schoolroom? — Fifty  feet 
by  twenty-five.  Each  schoolroom  is  the  same  size. 

892.  Do  you  know  theheight? — Fifteen  feet;  at  least 
the  female  school  is  that,  and  I think  the  male  school 
the  same. 

893.  Can  you  give  the  particulars  of  the  £350 
expended  since  you  became  parish  priest  here,  will 
you  be  able  to  make  it  out  for  us  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

894.  We  would  be  glad  to  get  an  estimate  showing 
what  the  original  cost  of  the  buildings  was,  the  amount 
of  money  laid  out  in  improving  them  since,  and  also 
how  these  payments  were  met  ?— I can  give  it  approx- 
imately, if  I can  judge  from  what  I expended  on 
the  school  at  Malahide,  which  cost  me  £1,500  during 
the  last  year,  and  if  I were  to  build  the  Swords 
school  as  it  is  at  present  it  would  cost  me  at  least 
£2,000. 

895.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  would  come  to 
between  £1,400  and  £1,500,  according  to  my  calcu- 
lation, “ cubing”  it  as  architects  do. 

896.  Lord  Chancellor. — You  have  not  sufficient 
space  in  the  building  for  the  number  of  children  attend- 
ing ? — Certainly  not. 

897.  What  number  of  schoolrooms  do  you  consider 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  children  attending? — We 
would  require  two  infant  schools,  also  a school  for 
adult  girls,  and  a school  for  adult  boys. 

898.  That  would  be  four  rooms  altogether? — Yes, 
besides  two  class  halls,  one  for  the  adult  boys,  and  one 
for  the  adult  girls. 

899.  These  could  be  made  by  partitions  ? — The  class 
halls  could  be  taken  off  the  main  room.  I have  a 
class  hall  in  Malahide  school.  It  is  a magnificent 
school.  There  is  an  adult  female  school  and  a class 
hall  off  it.  It  is  impossible  for  the  grown  up  girls 
to  learn  their  lessons  with  all  the  infants  about  them. 

900..  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Buildings  of  the 
same  size  as  the  present  school,  more  capable  of  divi- 
sion, would  afford  you  what  you  want  ? — I certainly 
would  require  two  rooms  equally  large  as  the  present 
ones. 

901.  These  would  be  capable  of  division  ? — Yes. 

902.  There  would  be  as  much  cubic  accommodation 
as  you  have  now? — Yes,  but  a residence  for  the  teach- 
ers would  be  required.  At  present  the  principal 
teacher  in  the  female  school  lives  in  a small  room. 

903.  Do  any  of  the  teachers  live  under  the  roof  of 
the  school? — Yes;  one  of  the  principal  teachers, 
lhere  is  a wooden  partition  in  the  school. 

904.  Which  teacher  lives  there? — Miss  Ahem.  The 
assistant,  Miss  Carroll,  lives  in  a room  twelve  feet 
by  six. 

905.  Does  anyone  else  Eve  under  the  roof  of  the 
Bchool?— No. 


906.  Where  does  the  principal  male  teacher  live? 

He  has  a house  of  his  own,  for  which  he  pays  rent. 
I don’t  find  a residence  for  him. 

907.  Kev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Would  it  be  better  to 
have  a house  apart  for  the  teachers,  than  to  have  the 
teachers  living  under  the  roof  of  the  school  ? — I would 
prefer  if  the  residence  was  distinct  altogether  from 
the  schoolroom.  These  two  rooms  are  too  small  for 
class-rooms. 


908.  Have  you  not  some  small  special  classes  ? — At 
present  we  utilise  the  small  school  off  the  male  school 
for  Kindergarten. 

. 909-  Ho  you  get  result  fees  for  that?— The  Na- 
tional Board  won’t  give  us  result  fees  for  Kinder- 
garten, because  we  have  not  a distinct  infant  school. 

910.  If  you  had  a distinct  residence  for  the  teachers 
you  could  utilise  the  rooms  at  present  occupied  by  the 
teachers  for  school  purposes? — These  rooms  would  really 
be  required  for  hanging  up  the  children’s  clothes  in. 

911.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  consider  they 
would  be  only  fit  for  the  children  to  leave  their  outside 
clothes  in  ? — Yes. 


912.  Where  do  the  assistant  teachers  live? — Miss 
Ahern  and  Miss  Carroll  live  in  the  schoolhouse.  The 
principal  male  teacher  has  his  own  house.  Mr.  Cole- 
man, the  first  assistant,  and  the  second  assistant,  live 
together  in  the  town,  and  the  second  assistant  pays 
for  his  lodgings. 

913.  They  provide  their  own  house  also? — Yes. 
Miss  Hyland  lodges  in  the  town,  and  I pay  for  her 
lodgings,  £6  a year. 

914.  The  additional  assistant  female  teacher— where 
does  she  Eve? — Bridget  Cannon;  she  lives  with  her 
mother. 

915.  After  you  came  to  the  parish  some  of  the 
children  for  some  time  competed  for  the  apprentice- 
ship fees  provided  out  of  the  borough  school  fund? — 
Yea 


916.  What  did  you  find  the  most  useful  way  of 
applying  that  money? — I was  not  consulted. 

917.  What  use  would  be  the  best,  according  to  your 
opinion,  to  make  of  the  money  available  for  school 
children  after  their  school  teaching,  whether  giving 
them  apprentice  fees  and  putting  them  into  shops,  or 
otherwise  ? — The  fees  given  are  quite  unfit  to  give  a 
child  a respectable  position. 

918.  What  was  the  amount,  do  you  remember,  in 
each  case  ? — I did  not  take  much  interest  in  it. 

919.  You  took  no  part  in  the  management  of  it? — 

No. 

920.  Assuming  there  was  portion  of  the  endowment 
available  for  children  after  their  school-days,  could  it 
not  be  made  useful? — Undoubtedly;  but  the  fees 
should  be  so  used  as  to  give  the  children  a respectable 
position. 

921.  Having  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  endow- 
ment, £720  a year,  do  yon  think  it  would  be  more 
useful  to  apply  that  to  intermediate  school  teaching 
in  Swords,  or  to  the  children  after  they  got  their  in- 
termediate school  teaching? — No  place  in  the  whole 
country  requires  a good  intermediate  school  more  than 
Swords,  and  if  the  Commissioners  could  see  them  way 
to  it,  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  get  an  intermediate 
school  for  Swords.  There  are  many  respectable  Ca- 
tholic families  who  are  obliged  to  send  theft  children 
to  Dublin,  and  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  an  inter- 
mediate school  could  be  established,  one  for  Catholics, 
according  to  their  number,  and  another  for  Pro- 
testants. 

922.  A school  for  higher  education  than  is  given  in 
your  school  at  present? — Yes. 

923.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  would  avail  them- 
selves of  such  an  intermediate  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ?— I could  guarantee  twenty  or  thirty  boys 
who  would  be  quite  able  to  pay  a certain  fee. 

924.  Do  you  consider  that  would  be  better  than 
applying  portion  of  the  endowment  in  apprenticing 
them  to  certain  trades  ?— It  would,  although  contrary 
to  the  foundation.  I would  consider  the  apprentice- 
ship fees  would  be  far  better  appEed  in  such  a way.  ■ 


March  4, 188*. 

Rev.  David  P. 
Mulcahy,  p.  p, 
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925.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— Supposing  you 
had  the  administration  of  the  fund  now  for  the  benefit 
of  the  iniin.bita.nts  of  Swords,  would  it  be  wiser,  in 
your  opinion,  to  expend  the  whole  of  it  in  giving  edu- 
cation in  Swords  itself,  or  to  apply  port  of  it  to  the 
purposes  of  education  aud  another  portion  in  making 
small  payments  to  children  leaving  Swords  ? — I don’t 
like  the  idea  of  people  leaving  Swords.  I would 
sooner  keep  them  in  Swords  if  I could. 

926.  Is  there  any  large  proportion  of  the  Catholic 
children  who  would  be  inclined  to  go  into  trades 
in  Dublin  1 — A great  many. 

927.  Do  you  think  any  portion  of  the  endowment 
available  could  be  usefully  spent  in  that  way  ? — I think 
so. 

928.  Have  any  of  your  parishioners’  children  been 
apprenticed  in  Dublin  1 — I had  no  communication  with 
the  borough  school  since  I came  to  the  parish ; I did 
not  look  after  them ; of  course  I know  of  them  and 
hear  of  them. 

929.  Technical  education,  teaching  trades  and  handi- 
crafts, could  that  be  done  ?— I think  so. 

930.  In  what  way  would  you  suggest  ? — If  you  give 
me  this  school  here,  and  give  the  infant  school  to  the 
Protestants  which  is  quite  large  enough  for  their 
accommodation,  I could  turn  my  school  into  a technical 
school,  and  give  teaching  in  trades.  I have  a list  of 
the  children  coming  from  all  sides,  from  Donabate, 
Baskin,  and  the  Tap,  within  three  or  four  miles  of 
Swords,  all  making  a total  of  fifty-six.  If,  as  I state, 
you  give  me  this  school,  I could  easily  turn  the 
National  school  into  a technical  school. 

931.  What  is  your  idea  of  a technical  school? — I 
may  mention  that  at  present  the  curate  hero  has  a 
large  number  of  girls  employed  making  envelopes  for 
bottles.  If  we  get  the  money  into  our  pocket,  we  will 
soon  give  employment  and  technical  education.  The 
population  of  Swords  is  large,  and  the  people  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  work. 

932.  Would  you  propose  to  give  them  actual  tech- 
nical teaching  in  trades  ?— Yos. 

933.  Do  you  think  that  would  bo  a better  way  of 
dealing  with  portion  of  the  endowment  than  giving 
small  sums  of  money  by  way  of  apprentice  fees  ? — I 
think  so.  A great  number  of  apprentices  have  been 
sent  out  of  the  borough  school  for  several  years  past, 
and  I would  like  to  know  if  many  of  them  became 
masters  in  their  trades.  I would  like  to  have  a return 
of  them  for  the  last  ten  years. 

934.  Suppose  we  see  our  way  to  constructing  a 
scheme  in  which  there  would  be  a board  or  authority 
to  represent  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Swords, 
how  do  you  think  that  could  best  be  formed  ? In 
other  words,  suppose  your  share  of  the  money  was 
ascertained  according  to  an  equitable  principle,  to 
whom  should  the  administration  of  it  be  entrusted  ?— 
I would  be  quite  willing  to  have  it  entrusted  to  persons 
selected  by  my  Archbishop. 

_ 935.  And  the  parish  priest  also  ? — Likely  the  Arch- 
bishop would  appoint  the  parish  priest. 

936.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  to  have  any  lay 
representatives  ? — I don’t  object  to  them.  With  great 
respect,  the  fewer  that  are  appointed  in  matters  of  this 
kind  the  better,  for  if  you  have  a large  number  they 
do  not  attend. 

937.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  object  to  lay  repre- 
sentation of  your  own  denomination  on  the  governing 
body  ? — Certainly  not. 

938.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — With  regard  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  fund,  what  would  appear  to  you  to  be  an 
equitable  principle  to  follow?— I would  goon  the 
principle  of  taking  the  numbers. 

939.  You  have  on  the  rolls  at  present  in  your  school 
369,  and  an  average  attendance  of  275.  In  the  other 
school  the  number  on  the  roll  is  sixty-three,  and  the 
average  attendance  is  about  fifty?— Yes.  These  chil- 
dren in  the  other  school  include  eight  nurse  children 
sent  out  from.  Dublin,  and  which  did  not  belong  to 
Swords  at  all,  and  who  are  at  present  in  the  borough 


940.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  Rev.  Mr  Bovm  ' 

—How  many  children  have  you  altogether  attendi™  i 
the  borough  school  ? j 

Rev.  Mr.  Boyce. — Sixty-three. 

Witness . — They  must  have  come  since  October  last 

941.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon — There  are  some  of 

these  children,  although  living  in  the  neighbour^ 
have  been  sent  from  Dublin  ? 0001 

Rev.  Mr.  Boyce. — Yes. 

942.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.— Then  the  principle 
you  tlnnk  fair  is  tho  principle  of  numbers  of  thek- 
habitants  of  the  old  borough  ? 

Witness. — Yes,  my  lord. 

943.  Dr.  Traill— Do  you  mean  that  the  entire 
fund  should  be  distributed  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  different  denominations  ? — Yes. 

944.  Don’t  you  think  the  fundamental  expense  of 
tho  school  in  the  first  instance,  irrespective  of  the 
numbers  attending  it,  should  be  provided  for.  k i 
every  school  there  must  be  a minimum  supply  of  mas- 
ters and  plant,  and  should  the  attendance  increase  you 
must  employ  additional  masters  and  additional  plant, 
would  it  not  be  a more  just  scheme  to  provide  the  plant 

as  to  eacli  denomination  first,  and  afterwards  according 
to  numbers,  got  a proportionate  increase  ? — Certainly 
for  a school  of  fifty  the  principal  master  will  require 
as  much  money  as  if  they  had  100. 

945.  After  the  necessary  supplies  would  be  provided, 
you  would  then  consider  how  the  numbers  would  be 
dealt  witli  in  proportion  ? — Yes. 

Dr.  Traill. — That  is  very  fair. 

940.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  staff  at 
present  receive  altogether  from  £410  to  £420  in  the 
year;  your  result  fees,  £44  and  £47  ; £249  salaries; 
£35  paid  to  monitors ; and  £50  from  charity  sermon! 
—Yes. 

947.  Is  the  staff  you  have  now  adequate  for  the 
number  that  are  attending  ? — I should  think  not 

948.  Supposing  yon  had  more  money,  would  yon 
expend  it  in  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  present 
stall’,  or  in  employing  a larger  number  ? — In  employing 
a larger  number.  If  I had  two  infant  schools,  I 
would  require  an  additional  staff.  If  I can  keep  an 
average  attendance  in  the  infant  boys’  school  of 
seventy,  I would  require  a principal  assistant  and 
monitors. 

949.  What  is  the  number  that  the  National  Board 
allow  you  a principal  and  assistant  for  ?— Seventy. 

960.  If  you  had  seventy  in  your  infant  boys’ school 
and  seventy  in  your  girls’  school,  that  would  make  140, 
and  apparently  the  number  would  not  admit  of 
having  two  adult  schools  in  addition  1— Certainly. 

951.  Are  there  any  children  in  your  parish  not 
attending  school  at  present  ? — There  are  a great  many. 

952.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — At  all  events  it  is  your 
opinion  there  is  a sufficient  number  of  infant  boys 
and  infant  girls  to  warrant  two  infant  schools  1— Yes. 

953.  And  a sufficient  number  of  adult  boys  and 
gii-ls  to  warrant  your  having  two  adult  schools?— Yes. 

954.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  regards  future 
prospects,  your  population  is  2,000  ? — Yes. 

966.  And  you  have  attending  school  276? — Yes, an 
average  attendance,  and  369  on  the  rolls. 

956.  That  is  nearly  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  popu 
lation? — We  work  up  the  schools  as  well  as  we  can 
here. 

957.  If  our  people  had  a fair  distribution  of  the 
borough  school  fund  we  could  bring  in  sixty  more 
children.  Few  children  attend  beyond  the  age  of  thir- 
teen ; they  are  taken  away,  and  if  a higher  education 
was  given  them  they  would  remain  up  to  sixteen. 

958.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Should  you  like  to  provide 
for  the  people  of  this  neighbourhood  a higher  class  o 
literary  education,  or  rather  provide  for  them  some 
form  of  industrial  education  ? — Industry,  certainly. 

959.  If  we  can  see  some  way  to  the  development  ® 

an  industrial  school,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  this 
neighbourhood  ? — Certainly.  _ 

960.  A surplus  fund  might  well  be  applied  to  that 
purpose  ? — Certainly 
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961.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  have  never  tried 
to  teach  drawing  in  your  school  ? — We  have ; it  is  alto- 
gether in  the  female  school ; fifty,  I think,  are  being 
taught. 

962.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  no 
drawing  in  the  boys’  school  ? — No. 

963.  Had  you  any  examination  for  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  in  your  drawing  school  ? — No. 

964.  Dr.  Traill.— It  might  be  worth  your  while 
applying  for  it.  Yon  would  get  a good  deal  of  money 
for  results  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  ? — 
It  is  badly  wanted. 

965.  Lord  Chancellor. — It  would  appear  from  the 
telegram  you  have  just  handed  me  that  the  Archbishop 


declines  to  act  under  any  such  scheme  as  that  proposed 
on  the  part  of  the  Governors.  That  telegram  states 
what  the  Archbishop’s  views  are,  and  that  he  considers 
that  scheme  inequitable  1— Exactly,  my  lord. 

966.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— What  is  the  num- 
ber of  your  clerical  staff? — Father  Kavanagh,  who  is 
curate  in  Swords,  and  another  curate  in  Malahide. 

967.  Are  you  resident  in  Swords  or  Malahide?— In 
Swords. 

968.  You  are  the  parish  priest,  and  you  have  one 
curate  in  Swords  ? — Yes, 

969.  Does  the  curate  take  part  in  the  management 
of  the  schools  ? — Indeed  he  does,  a very  active  part. 


March  4, 388*. 

Rsv.  David  P. 
Mulcflhy,  p.p. 


Denis  Holland  sworn  and  examined. 


970.  Lord  Chancellor. — ITow  long  have  you  been 
teacher  in  the  National  School  ? — Since  October,  1881, 
I have  been  the  principal  teacher  of  the  boys’  school. 

971.  What  was  the  average  attendance  during  that 
time  ? — I have  taken  from  tlio  books  and  I have  here 
the  averages  for  some  years.  In  1863  the  average  was 
about  81. 

972.  What  was  it  in  1881  when  you  came? — 110. 

973.  What  has  it  been  since  then  ? — In  1882  it  was 
113,  in  1883  it  was  114,  in  1884  it  was  135,  and  in 
1885  it  was  129. 

974.  What  do  you  attribute  the  increase  between 
1883  and  1884  to  ? — 1 can  attribute  it  to  the  very 
great  assistance  I received  from  the  clergy  during  that 
time ; and  also  to  the  fact  of  the  civil  service  examina- 
tions to  which  some  of  tlio~boys  were  admitted,  and 
some  of  the  boys  succeeded  in  getting  commercial 
situations,  and  this  induced  other  boys  to  come  in. 

975.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  boys  went 
for  the  Civil  Service  Examination  ? — Two  boys  from 
the  school  obtained  sorterships  in  the  General  Post 
Office,  and  some  of  them  got  commercial  situations, 
and  another  got  a situation  in  Dublin. 

976.  What  situation  diil  he  get  ? — It  is  a clerkship. 

977.  Did  he  receive  his  education  altogether  in 
Swords? — Yes.  The  two  sorters  passed  the  com- 
petitive examination,  one  taking  third  place'  of  all 
candidates  in  the  kingdom. 

978.  Did  you  give  them  any  special  teaching  in  the 
school  to  prepare  them  for  the  examination? — No  : 
except  as  monitors. 

979.  I suppose  your  monitors  have  an  hour  extra 
in  the  morning  ? — Three  quarters  of  an  hour ; that 
may  be  shared  in  by  the  senior  boys. 

980.  Are  there  other  boys  who  have  gone  from  the 
school  and  who  have  been  similarly  successful  ?-  -There 
are  other  boys  who  are  in  the  Blackroek  College  who 
promise  to  do  well. 

981.  Did  they  go  direct  from  here  to  Blackroek  ? — 
They  went  direct  from  here. 

982.  Any  other  boy? — I cannot  tell,  there  are  very 
many  who  expect  to  succeed,  either  to  get  into  colleges 
or  into  Civil  Service  situations. 

. 983.  What  are  the  boys  at  the  Blackroek  College 
intending  to  do  1 — One  of  them  proposes  to  be  a 
barrister ; as  to  the  others  I cannot  tell. 

^984.  They  are  going  on  with  higher  education? — 

985.  At  what  age  do  the  children  leave  the  boys’ 
school  ? — In  1863  the  average  age  was  10'2,  and  it 
has  been  gradually  decreasing  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  when  in  1885  it  was  8-07. 

986.  Does  that  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  children 
are  sent  at  an  earlier  age  than  previously? — The  boys 
are  sent  to  school  now  at  an  earlier  age,  and  it  is  not 
a very  large  proportion — a very  small  proportion  of 
them  remain  on  after  the  age  of  ten.  This  is  a 
laoK11  aSes>  an(l  of  the  209  who  attended  in 
1885,  there  were  139  under  ten  years  of  age; 
over  ten  and  under  thirteen,  43  ; thirteen  and  under 
“teen,  22 and  above  fifteen  only  five.  That  was 


taking  the  entire  year  1885,  making  a total  of  209  DeniB  Holland, 
on  the  roll. 

987.  If  there  were  more  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
management  of  your  school,  would  it  have  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  boys  longer  at  the  school  ?— Undoubtedly  • 
if  a reasonable  inducement  was  held  out  to  them  in 
the  way  of  prizes  or  apprentice  fees,  they  would  hold  on. 

When  I entered  here  there  were  some  thirty  or  forty 
boys  held  on  because  of  the  little  trifle  they  were 
getting  from  this  Borough  fund,  and  when  it  was  cut 
off,  they  fell  off 

988.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a wise  thing  to 
have  an  exhibition  for  boys  held  at  an  intermediate 
school  ? — It  would  be  a wise  tiling  to  give  a certain 
number  of  scholarships  to  deserving  boys. 

989.  What  was  the  social  position  of  the  three  boys 
admitted  to  Blackroek  ? — They  were  farmers'  sons. 

990.  Were  they  admitted  on  special  terms  1— No, 
full  pension. 

991.  What  are  the  fees  there? — Upwards  of  £40  a 
year. 

992.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  there  a general  desire 
amongst  the  farmers’  sons  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
going  to  such  a college  as  Blackroek  ?— A certain 
number,  but  not  considerable.  Some  boys  show  a 
taste  for  higher  education;  and  I agree  with  the 
parish  priest  when  he  says  a greater  number  of  them 
would  prefer  to  be  bound  to  some  industry. 

993.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  had  a class 
in  your  school,  in  the  Swords  school,  in  which  there 
would  be  an  education  given  of  a higher  class  than 
National  education,  about  how  many  boys  would  you 
expect  to  bring  into  it  ? — Not  more  than  a dozen. 

994.  The  rest  of  the  boys  would  want  a trade 
education  or  a National  Board  education  ? — Yes. 

995.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  tliink  the  prevailing 
want  is  rather  of  an  industrial  education  than  of  a 
higher  literary  education? — They  have  more  desire  for 
mechanical  occupation  than  for  higher  education. 

996.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Have  you  ever 
thought  of  teaching  your  boys  drawing  ?— No.  To 
teach  music  with  the  usual  school  course,  including 
algebra,  geometry,  agriculture,  and  book-keeping,  is 
even  more  than  what  I can  satisfactorily  do.  It  would 
be  taking  too  much  on  myself  to  teach  drawing,  unless 
a drawing  master  was  introduced. 

997.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Had  you  any 
night  school  ? — One  of  my  assistants  had. 

Rev.  Mr.  Mulcahy,  p.p. — The  night  school  fell  off. 

998.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  (To  the  witness 
Denis  Holland). — Where  were  you  trained  ? — In  Marl- 
borough-street,  in  1878  and  1879. 

999.  Did  you  go  through  a two  years’  course  ? — ■ 

No. 

1000.  What  class  were  y6u  in?— I received  a cer- 
tificate for  the  first  division  of  the  second  class. 

Afterwards  I attended  the  Catholic  University,  where 
I was  undor  the  superintendence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. 

• 1001.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Were  you  in  the  Drum- 
condra  Training  College  ?— Yes,  for  seven  months,  and. 

I went  over  from  the  Drumcondra  Training  College. 
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Miss  Catherine 
Ahern. 


( 


Miss  Catherine  Aliem  sworn  and  examined. 


1002.  Lord  Chancellor.  — How  long  have  you 
been  a teacher  in  the  Swords  National  school  ? — Since 
1872. 

1003.  Where  were  you  trained  ? — In  Marlborotigh- 
street. 

1004.  Where  had  you  been  before  you  came  here? 

I Was  teaching  in  Marlborough-street  for  seven  years, 

and  for  some  time  I went  to  teach  in  a Convent 
school,  not  under  the  Board. 

1005.  When  you  came  here  as  principal,  how  were 
you  classed  ? — Second  of  first  class  since  1863. 

1006.  That  was  your  original  classification  ? — Yes ; 

I was  four  years  in  the  junior  class  before  I got  that. 

1007.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  in  the  girls’ 
school? — In  1872,  107  was  the  average  attendance; 
and  in  1881,  118  average  present. 

1008.  Each  year  since  then? — In  1882,  117 ; 1883, 
122  ; 1884,  139  ; 1885,  146. 

1009.  There  appears  to  have  been  a small,  but  . 
steady  increase  during  these  years  1 — Yes. 

1010.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — To  the 
zeal  of  the  clergy. 

1011.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  the  infant 
school  included  in  these  numbers  ? — Yes. 

1012.  When  did  you  start  the  Kindergarton  ? — 
About  two  years  ago. 

1013.  Has  that  brought  additional  numbers? — 
Yes,  children  of  a younger  age. 

1014.  What  ai-e  the  ages  of  the  children? — I think 
about  nine. 

1015.  The  Kindergarten  would  bring  children 
of  a tender  age;  to  what  age  do  they  generally 
remain? — Since  the  fees  ceased  the  head  class  children 
do  not  remain  so  long. 

1016.  If  the  fees  were  continued  it  would  induce 
them  to  remain  longer  at  school? — It  did  induce 
them. 

1017.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  any  infor- 
mation as  to  what  use  those  fees  were  put  to  by  the 
girls  ? — A good  many  of  my  gills  went  to  servo  their 
time  as  dressmakers  in  the  town.  They  did  not  rise 
to  anything  after  that.  A more  respectable  class  of 
gills  got  the  money  to  enable  them  to  learn  music, 
instrumental  music,  and  paid  for  it  out  of  those  fees. 
Respectable  farmers’  daughters  competed  for  them. 

1018.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Was  the  money  placed 
at  their  own  disposal? — It  was.  Rev.  Mr.  Boyce 
gave  the  money. 

1019.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Provided  they 
put  it  to  a good  use,  you  left  it  to  their  own  discretion 
as  to  how  they  would  use  it  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Boyce. — More  or  less. 

1020.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  (To  Miss  A hem). 
— Have  a large  number  of  your  girls  gone  into  business? 
— Some  have  gone  into  business,  and  some  have 
become  teachers. 

1021.  Mention  any  who  have  become  teachers  ? — 
Anne  Byrne,  is  the  principal  teacher  of  the  Oldtown 
school : she  is  within  three  or  four  miles  of  this.  She 
was  appointed  monitress  first,  after  getting  her  fee. 

Rev.  Mr.  Boyce.  — She  got  the  fee  in  small 
portions. 

1022.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  (To  Mian  Ahern). 
— Have  any  of  the  girls  taken  to  National  school 
teaching? — Yes;  Bridget  Cannon  is  an  assistant  in 
Swords  National  school. 

1023.  How  did  she  use  the  fee  ?— To  help  to  main- 
tain her,  and  to  learn  music.  Some  of  them  also  went 
to  convents  to  be  further  educated. 

# 1024.  What  class  of  girls  in  the  school  went  on  for 
higher  education  1— Some  of  my  girls  went  to  con- 
vents ; they  were  formers’  daughters  who  had  some 
means  of  their  own. 

1025.  Is  there  any  opening  for  girls  in  the  way  of 
trades  or  handicraft  in  Swords  ?— For  the  majority  of 
our  girls  of  the  trade  and  labouring  classes,  an  indus- 
trial training  would  be  the  best  for  them.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  children  of  superior  taste,  who  desire 


to  leam  instrumental  music  and  advanced  subjects 
Some  of  them  desire  to  be  teachers.  J 

1026.  Do  you  attempt  any  teaching  of  French  ?_ n 
is  not  on  our  programme,  but  three  of  the  teachers  do 
teach  it.  We  did  commence  it,  but  our  former  manager 
thought  wo  had  too  many  subjects.  We  had  vocal 
music,  book-keeping  and  Kindergarten. 

1027.  Professor  Dougherty.— You  do  not  teach 
domestic  economy  ? — No. 

1 028.  Lord  Chancellor.— Did  any  of  your  girls  go 

in  for  the  Intermediate  examinations  ? — None.  8 

1029.  What  class  of  industrial  training  would  be 
suitable  to  them  ? — I have  not  considered  that. 

1 030.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  had  a class 
in  the  school  in  which  a higher  education  was  given 
than  the  ordinary  National  Board  programme,  how 
many  girls  desirous  of  that  sorb  of  education  would 
seek  to  enter  such  a class  ? — I have  twelve  girls  at- 
present  in  the  sixth  class,  that  is  a very  high  class, 
and  of  the  twelve  evory  one  of  them  would  desire  a 
superior  education. 

1031.  What  is  the  age  of  the  eldest  in  your  sixth 
class? — None  of  them  are  yet  sixteen ; the  ages  vary 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen. 

1032.  You  have  none  older  than  sixteen  in  the  sixth 
class  ? — N o.  Th  ese  twelve  girls  would  all  like  a higher 
education  if  they  got  it. 

1033.  Rov.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  there  many  girls  of' 
intellectual  promise  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

1034.  Many  of  them  would  desire  to  become 
teachers  ? — Yes. 

1035.  Should  you  consider  it  a useful  applicationof 
a portion  of  this  fund  if  they  were  enabled  to  pay  their 
fees  at  a training  school? — I think  so ; they  will  not 
be  taken  at  the  training  school  without  promise  of  a fee 

1036.  They  are  principally  the  daughters  of  farmers? 
— Not  all,  but  many  of  them.  V ery  few  of  the  farmers 
round  here  have  families. 

1037.  Lord  Chancellor. — You  have  193  children 
attending,  and  twelve  of  these  are  in  the  sixth  class?— 
Yes.  The  second  fifth  is  a very  high  class  also.  They 
leam  advanced  subjects  in  the  second  fifth.  I teach 
the  two  classos  together.  There  are  twenty-four  in  the 
two  classes.  Then  there  is  drawing. 

1038.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  the  children  any 
inclination  for  the  finer  kinds  of  needle  work  or 
crochet  work  ? — They  would,  if  the  opportunity  were 
afforded. 

1039.  There  is  no  school  here  in  which  such  matters 
are  taught? — Ours  is  the  only  school  for  Catholic 
children,  and  thoy  all  come  to  us.  Very  few  of  the 
Catholic  gentry  send  their  children,  but  we  have  all 
the  children  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the  children  of 
the  poor. 

1040.  Is  there  any  particular  kind  of  industry  yon 
think  the  children  would  have  a special  taste  or  apti- 
tude for? — I don’t  know  anything  that  would  be 
remunerative  that  could  be  taught  in  the  school. 

1041.  Dr.  Traill Needlework  would  scarcely  pay 

at  the  present  day  ? — I cannot  say.  Two  girls  wish  me 
to  state  that  thoy  passed  a creditable  examination— 
Mary  J ane  Friary,  and  another  who  is  married  now— 
and  they  make  it  a grievance  that  they  did  not  get  the 
full  fee.  Three  boys  went  in  from  the  Catholic  school, 
and  two  were  rejected.  Five  of  our  girls  got  the  teach- 
ing necessary  for  the  granting  of  the  fee,  and  two  that 
did  pass  only  got  £6  and  £6,  and  it  is  put  forward  as 
a grievance. 

1042.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  year  was 

this  ? — 1876.  Some  of  the  Catholic  boys  say  they  were 
entitled  to  the  fee.  • , 

Rev.  Mr.  Boyce. — Three  of  them  got  fees,  and  the 
others  came  close  to  being  awarded  them.  These  two 
girls  who  answered  beyond  the  number  of  marks 
required  thought  they  should  get  the  fees  of  the  b°ya 
who  lost.  In  fact  five  girls  came  to  compete  for  three 
fees.  Naturally  three  got  the  fees,  and  two  wer 
ousted.  They  came  so  close  to  the  three  who  w“ 
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.successful  that  I,  on  the  representation  of  tire  mistress 
brought  it  before  the  board.  The  board  could  not 
want  more  than  the  three  fees,  but  they  gave  those 
two  girls  gratuities  of  £5  and  £6.  I under-stand  that 
these  girls  feel  it  a grievance  because  they  were  not 
awarded  some  of  the  boys’  fees  that  lapsed,  only  one 
boy  being  successful  in  that  year. 

1043.  Your  rules  did  not  allow  a lapsed  fee  payable 
to  a boy  if  successful  to  go  to  a girl? 

Rev.  Mr.  Boyce. — Exactly. 


1044.  Dr.  Traill. — It  might  be  a hardship  on  the  March  4,  js86. 
girls,  bit  yoo  couM  not  help  it!  Mi-ci™, 

Rev.  Mr.  Boyce. — Qurte  so.  Under  the  rules  a Ahem, 
fee  payable  to  a boy  could  not  be  given  to  a girl. 

Rev.  Mr.  Mulcahy,  p.p.— In  reference  to  the  night 
school,  I would  ask  to  have  my  assistant,  Mr.  Coleman, 
examined  on  that  point. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, — In  the  night  school 
higher  education  could  be  taught  without  interfering 
with  the  National  school. 


John  Coleman  sworn  and  exammed. 


1045.  Lord  Chancellor. — You  are  an  assistant 
teacher  in  the  male  National  school? — Yes. 

1046.  What  do  you  wish  to  state? — I wish  to  state 
that  I was  the  principal  teacher  in  the  night  school 
•at  Swords,  and  I had  above  seventy  pupils,  and  the 
majority  of  them  were  very  illiterate,  not  far  advanced 
in  education.  The  principal  cause  of  that  was  they 
left  off  the  day  school  too  soon,  and  if  they  had  more 
inducement  to  remain  on,  they  would  have  attended 
at  the  day  school  longer. 

1047.  Did  you  find  the  attendance  at  the  night 
school  fall  away  — It  fell  away  after  two  or  three  years. 


1048.  And  it  was  discontinued  then  ? — Yes. 

1049.  The  instruction  given  at  the  night  school 
would  be  given  at  tire  ordinary  day  school  if  they 
could  attend  ? — They  would  not  attend  the  night  school 
if  they  had  an  inducement  to  attend  the  day  school. 

1050.  Was  the  night  school  attended  by  young 
men  who  were  over  the  ordinary  school  age  ? —Yes. 
It  was  attended  by  boys  from  fourteen  to  twenty-three. 
They  were  principally  farmers'  sons  and  labourers. 

1051.  Dr.  Traill. — They  left  the  day  school  to 
work  in  the  fields,  and  came  to  the  night  school  after- 
wards when  the  night  school  was  opened? — Yes. 


John  Coleman. 


Valentine  Meyer  sw 

1052.  Lord  Chancellor. — You  are  the  principal 
teacher  in  the  Swords  borough  male  school  ? — Yes. 

1053.  How  long  have  you  been  such  teacher? — 
•Since  October,  1881. 

1054.  Where  were  you  trained  as  a teacher? — I 
was  trained  in  the  old  establishment  in  Kildare-place. 

1055.  What  class  of  boys  usually  come  to  your 
school ; what  is  the  position  in  life  of  their  parents  ? — 
Some  are  gentlemen’s  servants,  such  as  coachmen  or 
gamekeepers ; some  are  in  receipt  of  Constabulary 
pensions,  men  who  have  settled  here,  and  others  are 
farmers’  sons. 

1056.  Up  to  about  what  age  do  the  children  remain 
in.  your  school? — Up  to  fourteen  years — until  after 
they  get  their  fees ; some  remain  up  to  fifteen. 

1057.  Do  you  consider  the  chance  of  getting  an 
apprenticeship  fee  a very  material  inducement  for 
keeping  the  children  at  school?  Supposing  you  had 
not  apprenticeship  fees,  do  you  consider  the  children 
would  remain  so  long  ? — In  some  cases  I think  they 
would. 

1058.  Notin  all? — No. 

1059.  Rev.  Mr.  Mulcahy , p.p.— Are  you  not  obliged 
by  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  to  keep  a record  of 
the  attendances? — Yes,  I can  produce  it. 

1060.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  you  teach  any 
extra  subjects  beyond  the  National  Board  programme? 
— Euclid ; I taught  Algebra  also. 

106L  How  many  have  you  under  instruction  in 
these  subjects  ? — Six  boys. 

1062.  With  what  object? — Not  specially  for  any 
particular  examination,  but  I teach  them  to  advance 
their  intellectual  qualities. 

1063.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  had  boys 
going  from  your  school  to  intermediate  schools  ?—Yes, 
some.  I sent  them  to  an  examination  in  Dublin  for 
the  Incorporated  Society’s  school,  and  five  have  ob- 
tained scholarships  in  Farra  School. 


orn  and  examined. 

1064.  From  Farra  school  they  can  go  on  to  Trinity  Valentina 
College  and  Santry  1 — One  boy  who  was  here  obtained  ^eJe!' 
by  competition  a scholarship  in  Santry  school  last  J une, 

1885. 

1065.  Rev.  Mr.  Mulcahy. — How  many  boys  from 
Santry  have  you  attending  your  school  ? — Two.  One 
only  comes  two  or  three  days  in  the  week. 

1066.  How  many  boys  have  you  from  outside  the 
borough  of  Swords  on  the  roll  1— -Four  boys  from  the 
direction  of  Donabate  and  two  from  Santry.  They 
have  not  been  coming  very  long. 

1067.  What  are  the  names  of  these  boys?— James 
Smith,  Andrew  Smith,  Albert  Dagg,  James  Woods, 

John  Beattie,  and  Thomas  Beattie. 

1068.  Rev.  Mr.  Mulcahy. — James  Smith,  Andrew 
Smith,  John  Beattie,  these  are  from  Donabate ; Albert 
Dagg  and  Elizabeth  Dagg  from  the  Tap  ; James,  Eliza, 

Nellie  and  William  Woods,  from  the  Baskin.  There 
are  also  Edward  Thompson’s  nurse  children  ? 

Witness. — These  go  to  the  infants’  school. 

1069.  Lord  Chancellor.— Howmanynursechildren 
are  there? 

Rev.  Mi'.  Mulcahy. — Eight. 

1070.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Where  are  these 
nurse  children  from  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Mulcahy.— I strongly  suspect  they  are 
from  Dublin. 

1071.  They  are  noton  the  pauper  rolls;  are  they 
union  children? 

A gentleman  present  said  they  were  not  union 
children.  _ . ., 

1072.  Lord  Chancellor.— Do  you  know  where  the 
various  children  are  from? 

Rev.  Mr.  Mulcahy.— *1  do  not. 

1073.  Is  there  any  other  question  you  would  wish 

to  ask  ? , , , . 

Rev.  Mr.  Mulcahy.— When  the  books  are  produced. 

I would  wish  to  ask  some  questions. 


Miss  Louise  FaUon  sworn  and  examined. 


1074.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— How  long  have 
you  been  teacher  of  the  Borough  Female  School? — 
Since  June,  ’75. 

1075.  Where  were  you  trained  as  a teacher? — 
Kildare-place. 

1076.  Have  you  got  your  attendance  book? — Yes. 

1077.  What  have  been  the  yearly  averages  since 
1883  ? — They  are  entered  quarterly,  since  we  went 
under  the  Board  in  the  year  1883.  I give  them  in 
tabular  form — 


Year. 

1883, 1st  Quarter, 
„ 2nd  „ 

» 3rd  „ 

„ last  „ 

1884, 1st  „ 

„ 2nd  „ 

„ 3rd  „ 

,,  4th  „ 

1885, 1st  „ 

„ 2nd  „ 


Average 

Attendance. 

15- 26 

16- 8 
16-7 
18-2 
16-8 

15- 5 

14- 7 

16- 1 
13-4 
18-4 
13-6 

15- 8 

X 2 


Miss  Lciiis* 
Fallon. 
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March  t,  1886.  1078.  Does  that  include  the  infants  ? — No. 

Miss  Louise  1079.  These  are  the  pupils  in  the  girls’  school  only  1 
Fallon.  —Yes. 

1080.  How  many  of  these  girls  do  not  come  from 
the  borough  ? — Three,  as  far  as  I can  remember,  two 
Woods  and  a girl  named  Dagg,  who  comes  from 
somewhere  between  this  and  Santry. 

1081.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  the  pupils 
who  have  left  the  school  since  you  came? — Several 
have  been  apprenticed. 

1082.  Where  ? — Some  in  Dublin.  A few  last  year 
were  apprenticed  here  in  the  town  to  dressmaking. 
Two  have  become  trained  teachers. 

1083.  Where  have  they  gone  for  training? — Marl- 


borough-street,  before  we  went  into  connexion  win, 
the  Board.  lca 

1084.  Lord  Chancellor.— Are  any  of  the  girls  in 
the  school  now  preparing  to  become  teachers  ?—N0 
Eev.  Mr.  Muicahy. — There  are  a number  of  children 
coming  long  distances  attending  the  borough  school 
Lord  Chancellor— Seven  boys  and  three  rik 
according  to  the  evidence.  ° a 


1085.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy  (to  Miss  Fallon)  —Have 
your  girls  profited  much  by  the  apprentice  fees  ?_T 
think  so.  1 


1086.  Have  you  considered  whether  the  money 
coulcl  bo  employed  bettor  in  an  industrial  school  in 
the  town? — I don’t  know  as  far  as  the  girls  are 
concerned. 


Valentine  Meyer  re-examined. 


1087.  Lord  Chancellor. — Do  you  now  produce 
your  official  book  ? — For  each  quarter  I have  it. 

1088.  State  the  attendance  and  tho  number  on  tho 
roll  beginning  at  1883? — 

On  tlio  Roll.  Attendance. 


1883,  1st  Quarter, 
„ 2nd  „ 

>.  8rd  „ 

„ 4 th  „ 

1884, 1st  „ 

„ 2nd  „ 

„ 3rd  „ 

„ 4th  „ 

1885,  1st  „ 

„ 2nd  „ 

„ 3rd  „ 

„ 4th  „ 


20-3  28 

28- 8  24-G 

26- 7  20-8 

25-7  22-0 

27- 4  23-4 

801  24-G 

801  24-5 

31-3  2G-4 

31-  24-0 

29- 9  23-9 

2G-4  20 

27-7  22 


1080.  Is  tbe  teacher  of  the  infant  school  here  ? — 
No,  sho  is  r^ilv  an  assistant. 

1 090.  (To  Rev.  Mr.  Boyce. ' — Can  you  state  how  many 
children  are  attending  the  infant  school  from  outside 
the  limits  of  the  borough  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Boyce. — Not  one  outside  the  two-milo 
radius.  I only  speak  of  the  infant  school. 

1091.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  there  seven 
pupils  in  the  boys’  school  who  come  from  outside  the 
limits  ? 


Rev.  Canon  Twigg. — There  are  seven. 

Valentine  Mayer. — Two  Smiths,  two  Beatties,  two 
Daggs  and  one  Woods. 

1092.  Lord  Chancellor  (to  Rov.  Mr.  Boyce).— 

Where  do  tho  nurse  children  come  from  ? ' 

Rov.  Mr.  Boyce. — Fivo  from  the  Protestant  OrphaD 
Society.  They  live  on  tho  Malahide-road. 

1093.  And  tho  others  ?— There  are  not  more  than 
four. 

Rov.  Mx-.  Mulcahy. — Tliei-o  are  eight. 

1094.  Dr.  Traill  (to  Rev.  Mr.  Boyce.)— -The,  chil- 
dron  from  tho  Protestant  Orphan  Society  are  the 
children  of  Protestant  parents  ? — Yes. 

1095.  So  that  tho  nurse  children  referred  to  are  not 
from  any  proselytising  institution  ?— Certainly  not 

1096.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  refer  to  the 
Protestant  Orphan  Society  in  Saekville-street  %—  Sea; 
and  tho  childron  are  paid  for. 

1097.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiBBON. — As  to  the  case  of 
Coleman,  referred  to  by  one  of  tho  witnesses  who  con- 
sidered ho  ought  to  have  got  a money  fee,  I find  an  entry 
of  it  in  1873,  and  that  tho  examiners  reported  his 
answering  was  insufficient  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Boyce. — I can  give  you  his  marks  in  each 
subject  if  you  like. 


Robert  W 
Griffin,  esq., 
LL.li. 


Robert  W.  Griffin,  esq., : 

1098.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  bavo  boon 
conducting  the  examinations  in  this  school  ? — Yes,  for 
nearly  twenty  years. 

1099.  You  examined  both  befoi-e  the  examinations 
were  confined  to  pupils  of  the  borough  schools  and 
since  ? — Yes. 

1100.  What  was  the  course  of  proceduro? — Prin- 
cipally by  printed  papers  and  by  viva  voce  examina- 
tions. 

1101.  Was  tbe  examination  a separate  ono  for  tho 
children  from  the  National  school  and  Borough 
school  ? — They  were  examined  together. 

1102.  W ere  you  and  the  other  examiners  mode  aware 
to  which  school  the  children  belonged  ? — No. 

1103.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  awarding  the 
money  ? — No.  I placed  the  candidates  in  the  order 
of  merit.  Thirty  per  cent,  was  the  rule  for  obtaining 
a fee. 

1104.  Were  you  able  to  form . an  opinion  as  to  tho 
utility  of  grants  of  that  land?— I have  my  own 
opinion.  1 think  the  money  might  bo  spent  much 
more  advantageously. 

1105.  In  what  way?— I would  say  in  technical 

education.  , . 

1106.  Teaching  handicrafts  and  trades  ? — Yes. 

.1107.  State  your  dpinion  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 

pupils  for  carrying  pn  tiheir  education  to  a higher 


l.d.,  sworn  and  examined. 

standard? — Tho  girls  were  decidedly  of  a higher 
standard  than  the  boys,  tho  boys  as  a rule  were  not 
calculated  to  advance  to  a high  class  of  education. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  I met  a boy  very  good  at 
arithmetic ; but  tlioy  never  got  much  beyond  writing 
well,  answering  in  arithmetic,  and  reading  well.  The 
girls  came  generally  to  a higher  standard. 

1108.  Did  you  examine  them  in  nothing  except 
primary  education  ? — Nothing. 

1 109.  Professor  Dougherty. — IIow  would  you  pro- 
vide tecluiical  education  ? — I.  have  not  considered  it. 

1110.  What  do  you  mean  by  technical  education  ?— 
Teaching  thoso  boys  trades  and  handicrafts. 

1111.  Lord  Chancellor. — As  we  have  already 
announced  wo  will  hold  a further  sitting  in  Dublin, 
and  wo  will  then  hear  all  persons  interested  or  who 
desire  to  givo  ovidenco,  and  express  their  views  as  to 
the  management  of  the  endowment.  " Rev.  Canon 
Twigg  and  Father  Mulcaliy  cun  of  course  attend,  and 
we  will  be  prepared  to  hoar  from  either  any  statement 
he  may  think  fit  to  make,  as  to  a proper  scheme  for 
the  management  of  the  endowment.  If  they  wish  to 
examine  any  witnesses  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  do 
so.  Notice  will  be  given  of  the  day  on  which  that 
further  hearing  will  take  place. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned. 
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FRIDAY,  5th  MARCH,  1886.  uarcm.mt. 

At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — Right  Son.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, 

Judicial  Commissioners;  and  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.i.,  Anthony  Traill, 

Esq.,  M.D.,  ll.d.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  was  in  attendance. 


THE  ROYAL  SCHOOLS  (adjourned  sitting). 

1112.  Earl  Belmore.  — There  are  two  additional  upon  that.  The  other  point  is,  in  case  you  see  fit  to  Earl  Belmora. 

points  to  which  I wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  adopt  some  entirely  different  scheme  from  what  we 

Commissioners.  The  first  is  that  if  you  compare  the  propose,  and  to  keep  us  merely  for  the  purpose  of 

6th  clause  of  the  Act  with  the  corresponding  clause,  estate  management  and  sale,  whether  it  would  not  be 

the  5th,  of  the  Bill  of  last  year,  you  will  see  that  it  well  to  disregard  our  recommendation  -with  regard  to 
has  been  considerably  enlarged  and  amended ; that  is  abolishing  the  ex-officio  Commissioners.  I think,  in  any 
the  clause  that  relates  to  transferring  investments,  case,  you  should  abolish  the  necessity  of  having  an  ex- 
When  the  Bill  of  1884  was  brought  into  the  House  of  officio  Commissioner  always  present  to  form  a quorum. 

Lords,  in  answer  to  a question  put  by  myself  to  Lord  It  means  that  no  meeting  is  ever  called  till  the  secretary 
Carlingford,  the  minister  who  brought  it  in,  he  stated  has  called  on  the  Provost  or  Chief  Justice  to  see  whether 
that  powers  of  sale  wero  intended  to  be  given  to  our  they  will  come,  and  that  is  very  inconvenient.  But 
board  under  that  clause,  but  I believe  there  is  now  if  the  position  of  the  board  is  so  altered,  I think  there 
no  doubt  that  the  clause  as  then  framed  was  not  wide  will  be  a difficulty  about  keeping  up  a supply  of  un- 
enough to  give  us  any  powers  of  sale ; and  you  will  see  official  Commissioners,  and  therefore  as  long  as  the  lands 
that  the  Act  has  been  altered  by  the  addition  of  are  theve,  and  some  prospect  of  selling  them,  I think 
a sort  of  rider  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  which  provides  it  would  be  more  prudent  not  to  abolish  the  ex-officio 
that  the  scheme  may  authorize  any  governing  body  to  Commissioners,  so  that  you  would  always  be  able  to 
sell,  &c.,  &c.,  not  alone  lands  but  every  other  property  have  a body  to  form  a quorum,  independent  of  resig- 
vested  in  them,  and  to  give  such  directions  in  relation  nations  and  of  filling  up  vacancies, 
thereto,  and  for  investing  the  money  arising  therefrom  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I should  hope  that 
as  the  Commissioners  shall  think  fit.  Well,  when  we  whatever  duties  there  would  be  for  the  board  to  per- 
were  framing  our  scheme  a doubt was  expressed  whether,  form  would  interest  a sufficiently  large  number  of 
even  with  these  words,  if  I may  use  my  own  expression,  persons  to  allow  themselves  to  be  members, 
in  case  of  a sale  for  value  by  us,  the  legal  estate  in  the  Earl  Belmore. — I do  not  think  that  if  the  duties 
lands  could  be  taken  out  of  us  and  transferred  to  another  were  merely  to  receive  the  rents  and  hand  them  over 
body  in  such  a way  as  that  that  body,  when  they  came  to  another  body  or  make  sales,  their  functions  would 
co  make  a sale,  could  malco  title.  I express  no  opinion  be  considered  very  important. 


The  Rev.  Wallace  M' Mullen  sworn  and  examined. 


1113.  Dr.  Webb,  Q.c. — Mr.  M'Mullen,  you  are  a 
Methodist  minister,  I believe,  and  a member  of  the 
Irish  Conference  and  of  the  Legal  Hundred,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Wesley’s  constitution,  is  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  English  and  Irish  connexion  ?— Yes. 

1114.  Now,  you  are  prepared,  I see,  with  some 
statistics  relating  to  the  Methodist  Church  in  Ireland 
for  the  information  of  the  Commissioners  1 — Yes ; the 
ministers  are  227  ; congregations,  423 ; sitting  accom- 
modation provided  in  the  chapels  for  77,332  ; esti- 
mated value  of  church  property,  exclusive  of  Wesley 
College,  Dublin,  and  the  Methodist  College,  Belfast, 
£345,466,  and  those  congregations  are  exclusive  of 
about  1,900  preaching  places,  where  our  ministers 
address  rural  congregations. 

1115.  1 believe  one-lialf  of  your  ministers  and  con- 
gregations are  in  Ulster,  but  you  have  ministers  and 
congregations  in  every  county  1 — Yes,  rather  more 
than  one-half  of  the  congregations  are  in  Ulster  and 
about  one-half  of  the  ministers. 

1116.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
exactly  or  approximately,  Mr.  M ‘Mullen,  the  number 
of  the  Methodist  population  in  Ireland  ? — Well,  I 
have  not  the  Census  returns  at  hand. 

1117.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — It  is  returned  at 


the  Methodist  churches  as  places  of  worship  return 
themselves  as  belonging  to  the  Episcopalian  Church  ? 
— Many  of  them. 

1120.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  total  num- 
ber of  the  Methodist  population  returned  in  1881  is 
48,839,  and  of  that  48,839,  34,825  are  in  Ulster 
— nearly  three-fourths  1 — Witness.  — Our  estimate 
is  that,  taking  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  mu-  ad- 
herents are  much  more  than  the  return  gives,  because 
many  in  isolated  districts  are  obliged  to  go  to  other 
places  of  worship  and  return  themselves  frequently 
as  members  of  that  body  with  which  they  worship. 

1121.  The  Wesley  College  was  founded  in  1846, 
and  was  then  known  as  the  Wesleyan  Connexional 
School? — Yes. 

1122.  When  did  it  first  receive  thp  name  of  Wesley 
College1! — In  1878  or  1879. 

1123.  When  the  present  buildings  in  Stephen’s- 
green  were  erected  ? — Yes. 

1124.  It  appears  from  these  statistics  that  the  sum 
of  £20,806  18s.  lOcZ.  has  been  expended  upon 
We3ley  College  ?— Yes,  that  is,  taking  it  from  the 
beginning,  from  1846,  when  the  old  Connexional 
school  was  first  established,  which  has  been  merged 

' ^ the  Wesley  College,  or  rather  the  name  has  been 


Rev.  Wallace 
M'ilullen. 


something  between  40,000  and  50,000 ? — Yes. 

1118.  Dr.  Webb,  Q.o.— I believe  what  they  estimate 
themselves  is  47,000. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — According  to  the  last  Census 
the  Methodists  are  -9,  or  somewhat  less  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  population. 

1119.  The  Lord  Chancellor.  — I believe  the 
Methodists  say  that  a number  of  persons  who  go  to 


altered. 

1125.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — That  is  your 
total  capital  expenditure  ? — Yes. 

1126.  Dr.  Webb,  Q.C. — And  that  was  all  derived 
from  voluntary  contributions  in  Ireland,  England,  and 


America1! — YeB. 

1127.  When  was  the  Methodist  College,  Belfast, 


opened? — In  1868. 
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Marchs  1886  1128.  The  sum  expended  upon  the  buildings  and 

— outfit  is  £37,053  10s.  id.  1— Yes. 

Hev.  Wallace  ugg.  And  I believe  that  the  subscriptions  to  its 

M'JIuUen.  enciowinent,  and  the  theological  department  of  it, 
amounted  to  £20,530  12s.  9 d.  1 — Yes. 

1130.  Making  altogether  £57,584  3s.  Id.  1 — Yes. 

1131.  You  have  prepared  the  statistics  from  1880 
to  1885  inclusive?— Yes.  In  1885  the  boarders  are 
34,  clay  boys  234,  ladies’  classes  102,  and  theological 
students  5.  Making  a total  attendance  of  375. 

1132.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  tho  theological 
students  reside  with  you  and  attend  lectures  in  the 
Queen’s  College  ? — They  reside  with  us,  but  only  some 

■ of  them  attend  lectures  at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

1133.  All  these  students  get  their  education  ex- 
clusively at  the  Methodist  College,  except  the  three 
who  go  to  lectures  in  the  Queen’s  College  ? — Yes. 

1134.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — None  of  the  others 
attend  the  Queen’s  College  ? — Some  of  the  theological 
students  do  attend  the  Queen’s  College. 

1135.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—- That  is  tho 
lectures  there? — Yes. 

1136.  Do  any  of  the  boarders  or  day  students  ? — No. 

1137.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  require  the 
theological  students  to  graduate  from  the  Queen’s 
College? — We  do  not  require  them  absolutely,  but 
many  of  them  do  of  their  own  accord. 

1138.  Have  you  any  denominational  return  of  the 
pupils  attending  the  day  school  ? — No,  we  have  not, 

1139.  You  do  not  keep  a record  ? — We  do  not. 

1140.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Perhaps  I may 
read,  and  it  will  save  a little  time,  the  head  master, 
Dr.  Parker’s  return  under  this  head  “Number  of  pupils 
of  each  religious  denomination,  I cannot  say  exactly ; 
I keep  no  record  of  the  religious  persuasion  of  pupils. 
Roughly  speaking,  about  one-third  of  our  pupils  are 
Methodists,  and  two-thirds  Episcopalians  or  Presby- 
terians. It  is  denominational,  as  being  established  by 
and  under  the  control  of  tho  Methodist  Church,  but 
receives  for  instruction  children  of  various  religious 
denominations  without  distinction  as  to  educational 
advantage.”  Witness. — That  is  so. 

1141.  Professor  Dougherty. — Wo  may  take  it  that 
a large  number  of  the  day  pupils  in  this  most  ex- 
cellent school  are  Presbyterians? — Yes,  a good  many 
ai’e  Presbyterians. 

1142.  One-third? — Yes,  probably  there  would  be  a 
third ; and  a good  many  are  Episcopalians. 

1143.  Dr.  Webb,  q.o. — In  Wesley  College,  at  one 
time,  you  had  the  sons  of  six  or  eight  of  tho  Follows 
and  Professors  of  Trinity  College  ?— Yes. 

1144.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — For  Wesley 
College  we  have,  under  tho  head  of  number  of  pupils 
of  each  religious  denomination  “ about  one-half 
Methodists,  aud  the  other  half  made  up  of  Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Brethren, 
Friends,  and  Jews — these  cannot  be  stated  exactly  as 
we  keep  no  denominational  roll.” 

1145.  Dr.  Webb,  Q.c. — The  average  attendance  at 
Wesley  College,  from  1881  to  1886,  and  in  1885  tho 
day  pupils  were  162,  and  the  boarders  68,  Trinity 

• College  2 ; and  total  attendance  232? — Yes. 

1-46.  And  the  distinctions  gained  by  pupils  of 
Wesley  College  from  1879  to  1885,  exhibitions, 
gold  and  silver  medals,  moderatorships,  prizes, 
scholarships,  honours,  sizarships,  first  place  at 
entrance,  and  other  distinctions,  amount  to  213? — Yes. 

1147.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  distinguish 
the  honours  gained  at  entrance  from  the  honours 
gained  at  a subsequent  period  ? — Yes. 

1148.  Dr.  Webb,  q.c. — We  hand  in  a summary  of 
the  distinctions  won  by  pupils  of  the  Methodist 
College, 'Belfast,  from  1879  to  1885.  [Return  handed 
in.]  . I believe  you  are  officially  connected  with  these 

, tw°  institutions,  Mr.  M'Mullen  ? — Witness. —Yes,  I 

am  a trustee  of  both,  and  a member  of  the  managing 
committee  of  both. 

1149.  Have  the  committee  and  trustees  appointed 
sub-committees  fortbepurposeof  considering  the  scheme 
lodged  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education? — Yes. 


1150.  I believe  you  held  meetings  in  Dublin  and  in 
Belfast  in  the  month  of  January  last? — Yes.  Of 
course  we  had  not  this  scheme  before  us  in  January 
but  we  have  given  it  all  the  attention  we  could  since 
it  came  to  our  hands. 

1151.  What  are  tho  objections  that  you  entertain 
to  this  scheme? — Well,  our  first  strong  objection  ig 
what,  of  course,  you  will  at  once  apprehend,  that 
the  Methodists  are  completely  ignored  in  the 
scheme ; we  think  it  does  not  take  a magnifying 
glass  to  see  us  in  the  country,  and  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  ignored  in  the  preparation  of  a scheme  of  that 
kind,  and  that  it  stands  self-condemned  in  ignoring  a 
body  that  has  shown  such  a zeal  for  intermediate 
education. 

1152.  Do  you  think  that  the  establishment  of  these 
four  denominational  schools  would  be  a benefit  to  yoar 
two  existing  institutions,  or  do  you  think  that  your 
institutions  would  be  heavily  handicapped  by  their 
establishment  ? — Wo  certainly  do  not  think  they  would 
benefit  our  existing  institutions,  but  quite  the  reverse. 

1 153.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  proposed  Royal 
schools,  or  State  schools,  would  be  more  successful 
than  their  predecessors?— Well,  of  course,  I can  only 
give  my  own  opinion  upon  that  question,  and  my 
own  opinion  is  that  tho  Royal  schools  and  the  govern- 
ing body  of  tho  Royal  schools  have  been  tried  long 
enough,  and  they  ought  now  to  give  place  to  some- 
thing that  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
progressive  spirit  of  the  times. 

1154.  You  heard  tho  Rev.  Dr.  Maitin’s  evidence, 
I think  ? — Yes ; I heard  his  evidence,  and,  so  far  as  my 
memory  serves  mo,  I think  there  wero  very  few  points  in 
tho  evidence  that  I would  not  agree  with,  or  that  onv 
committee  would  not  agree  with ; but  we  would  have 
tho  same  objection,  supposing  one  of  the  schools 
handed  over  to  tho  Wesleyan  body,  the  same  objection 
that  he  stated  on  behalf  of  tho  Presbyterians — that  of 
being  governed  by  an  outside  body,  the  master 
appointed  or  dismissed  by  an  outside  body,  an  outside 
body  prescribing  tho  fees  and  course  of  instruction.  It 
would  not  be  to  any  purpose  whatever  a Methodist 
school.  Wo  would  have  that  objection,  supposing  one 
of  thoso  schools  given  to  the  Wesleyan  body,  and 
denominational  so  far. 

1155.  To  prevent  the  endowments  from  being 
Buttered  away  by  a multitude  of  applicants  and  to 
economize  expense,  do  you  think  that  the  schools  that 
should  participate  in  these  endowments  should  not  be 
numerous  ? — Well,  our  view  has  been  that  whatever 
proportion  of  the  endowment  is  available  for  distri- 
bution by  the  present  Commissioners  should  be  distri- 
buted among  tho  denominations  which  have  been 
taking  an  active  interest  in  higher  school  education, 
and  the  proportions  should  be  ascertained  definitely 
beforehand.  Of  course  there  should  be  safegimrds 
and  provisions  for  the  right  application  and  distri- 
bution of  it,  but  tho  application  and  distribution  to 
particular  schools  should  be,  we  think,  very  much  left 
to  the  denomination  having  a claim  upon  that  portion. 
I would  not  at  all  agree  with  Dr.  Martin’s  evidence 
so  far  as  what  may  bo  called  small  schools  are  con- 
cerned. I would  not  think  that  every  school  of  that 
kind  should  receive  part  of  the  fund. 

1156.  Yes ; ho  stated  a minimum.  I think  his 

minimum  was  twenty-five  scholars,  and  that  no  school 
with  less  than  twenty-five  scholars  should  participate 
in  this  endowment.  Do  you  agree  in  putting  so  low 
a minimum  as  that? — I am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
exactly  understood  the  answer  to  that  question.  Tna 
impression  upon  my  mind  was  that  his  idea  was  that 
this  endowment  should  be  spread  over  a very  wide 
surface  and  embrace  all  schools  at  which  Latin  gram- 
mar and  Gi’eek,  and  so  on,  were  taught  That  is  not 
my  idea.  . . 

1157.  Rev  Dr.  Molloy. — For  example,  in  reply  to 
a question  from  me,  he  stated  that  he  would  draw 
the  line  at  a school  having  an  attendance  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  pupils,  but  he  would  not  extend  e 
benefit  of  the  endowment  lower  than  that  ? — J riimst. 
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would  be  disposed  to  draw  the  line  very  much 
higher  than  that. 

1158.  About  where  would  you  draw  it? — I think 
that  a school  having  less  than  100  in  attendance  would 
he  scarcely  a school  of  the  class  that  should  participate. 

1159.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.-^-You  said,  Mr. 
M'Mullen,  that  you  desired  that  the  share  of  each 
denomination  should  be  left  substantially  to  its  own 
management  ? — Y es. 

1160.  But  that  the  proportion  should  be  ascertained 
definitely  beforehand  ? — Yes. 

1161.  On  what  principle  would  you  propose  to 
ascertain  the  share? — Well,  I think  you  should  have 
reference  to  the  educating  work  that  is  being  done  by 
each  body. 

1162.  Do  you  mean  the  work  done  in  giving  higher 
education  in  the  school  or  schools  ? — Yes. 

1163.  When  you  speak  of  definitely  ascertaining 
that  beforehand,  do  you  mean  that  it  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained for  a long  period  or  for  any  period  of  years  ? — 
I would  take  a fixed  period  of  a few  years,  say  five  or 
ten,  as  the  case  may  be. 

1164.  When  you  say  “fixed,”  how  long  would  you 
propose  that  your  ascertainment  should  continue  ? — I 
am  scarcely  prepared  to  answer  that  question.  That 
is  a question  that  we  have  not  had  under  consideration, 
and  if  I were  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question  it 
would  simply  be  my  own  impromptu  thought. 

1165.  Suppose  this  Commission  had  been  appointed 
in  1854,  and  had  carried  out  its  work  in  1858,  I 
apprehend  that  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  would  not 
have  come  in  at  all  under  that  plan,  except  for  the 
connexional  school  in  Dublin? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

1166.  At  present  you  have  two-institutions  standing 
very  high  up  in  the  list  of  large  and  successful  schools 
in  Ireland,  I believe  ? — Yes. 

1167.  How  would  you  propose  to  meet  the  fluctua- 
tions in  schools  under  a plan  that  would  definitely 
ascertain  beforehand  the  shares  of  the  denominations  ? 
— Well,  of  course,  it  seems  reasonable  that  there  should 
be  some  method  of  review  at  stated  periods,  and  that 
if  any  denomination  was  getting  far  below  its  former 
standing  there  should  be  a reconsideration  as  to  the 
proportions. 

1168.  Assuming  that  there  must  be  such  a recon- 
sideration, do  you  see  any  advantage  in  your  plan  of 
ascertaining  definitely  beforehand  over  a plan  which 
would  pay  for  the  actual  work  done,  and  immediately 
after  it  had  been  done  ? — We  would  be  quite  prepared 
to  fall  in  with  a plan  of  that  kind. 

1169.  Is  there  any  advantage  that  you  can  suggest, 
in  your  plan  of  ascertaining  the  shares  definitely 
beforehand,  over  a plan  that  would  pay  or  divide  the 
endowment  among  the  schools  that  at  the  time  were 
doing  good  work?— -Well,  one  advantage  which  would 
appear  to  me  is  this,  that  we  would  know  that  we  had 
something  to  calculate  upon.  We  would  know  that 
beforehand,  and  it  might  be — take  Wesley  College  for 
instance  — it  might  be,  and  would  be  probably,  a 
nucleus  round  which  other  endowments  would  gather  ; 
but  there  would  nob  be  the  same  encouragement  to 
attract  endowments  from  other  sources,  from  men 
liberal  with  their  money  if  you  were  to  leave  it 
an  open  question  to  be  determined  year  by  year, 
and  which  might  be  determined  against  us  in  any 
year,  so  that  we  should  get  no  share  at  all. 

1170.  Assuming  that  it  depended  upon  the  amount 
of  work  that  you  actually  did  yourselves,  compared 
with  the  work  actually  done  by  others,  would  there 
be  any  injustice  in  your  right  to  the  endowment  con- 
tinuing to  depend  upon  your  actual  work  done  for  it? 
7~01i  no,  I cannot  say  that  there  would  be  any  in- 
justice at  all. 

1171.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  any  advantage 
in  stimulating  schools  to  keep  up  a higher  standard  ? 
■—Yes ; it  might  have  that  advantage  no  doubt. 

1172.  Would  it  be  your  view  that  the  possession  of 
a.  certain  endowment,  such  for  example  as  a certain 
alary  for  the  master,  would  have  the  effect — has  it  not 
had  the  effect  of  depriving  schools  of  a stimulus  and 


letting  them  fall  away? — Well,  we  never  found  any  March 5, less, 
want  of  stimulus  in  our  masters,  though  I dare  say  — — 

the  Intermediate  prizes  and  matters  of  that  kind  have 
had  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  masters;  and 
probably  the  plan  you  now  suggest  would  have  a 
similar  effect. 

1173.  What  is  the  status  of  your  masters — how  are 
they  engaged  ? — They  are  engaged  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  committee. 

1174.  Is  there  any  arrangement  for  giving  them  a 

superannuation  allowance  or  pensioning  them  off  ? 

No. 

1175.  Do  you  find  that  their  efficiency  is  impaired 
by  the  fact  of  their  holding  office  during  pleasure  ? — 

No,  we  have  not  found  it  so.  In  fact  our  masters 
have  continued  with  us  for  a very  long  time;  there  have 
been  some  we  were  veiy  sorry  to  lose,  but  they  got 
better  appointments,  and  we  could  not  keep  them. 

1176.  Dr.  Webb,  q.c. — How  long  is  the  master  of 
Wesley  College  there? — Oh,  a large  number  of  years, 
but  one  of  the  first  masters  of  Wesley  College  is  now 
head  master  of  Wesley  College,  Sheffield,  one  of  our 
best  English  schools — Dr.  Shera. 

1177.  He  has  been  there  for  twenty  years? — Oh, 
for  more. 

1178.  Then  you  do  not  find  that  the  master  loses  his 
qualities  and  efficiency  by  age  ?— No. 

1179.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  think  that  your 
body  would  be  satisfied  with  a system  of  administering 
this  endowment,  as  a whole,  in  such  a way  that  each 
denomination  would  get  a proportion  determined  by 
the  actual  work  done  from  year  to  year? — I should 
think  so. 

1180.  But  you  would  prefer  a system  in  which  the 
fund  would  be  divided  once  for  all,  and  the  portion 
allotted  to  each  denomination  handed  over  to  a body 
within  that  denomination  for  administration  ? — Yes. 

1181.  Have  you  considered  the  difficulty  that  would 
arise  in  that  latter  case  with  regard  to  certain  denomi- 
nations, smaller  than  your  own.  You  will  observe 
that  in  the  scheme  which  was  presented  to  us  by 
the  Presbyterians,  they  took  no  account  of  the 
Methodists,  and  now  you  accept  that  scheme  if  the 
Methodists  are  included,  but  there  are  certain  smaller 
denominations  for  which  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to 
make  provision  in  such  a division  of  the  fund.  Have 
you  considered  that  ? — I must  candidly  confess  that  I 
have  seen  the  difficulty  and  cannot  immediately  see  my 
way  through  it 

1182.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Would  you  give 
every  sufficiently  large  school  a share  of  the  endow- 
ment, fixing  the  size  of  the  school  ? — Yes,  that  would 
be  one  way. 

1183.  Are  the  benefits  of  your  schools  at  all 
restricted  to  the  members  of  your  own  Church  ?— Oh, 
they  are  not  restricted  at  all — they  are  not  restricted 
intentionally. 

1184.  Is  there  anything  in  the  principle  that  you 
advocate  that  would  prevent  a company  of  private 
gentlemen  of  any  number  of  denominations  establish- 
ing such  schools  as  you  have  established,  and  taking 
a share  of  the  public  endowment,  provided  they  did  a 
sufficient  amount  of  work  ?— ^No. 

1185.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Under  a system  by  which 
the  fund  would  be  distributed,  from  year  to  year,  to 
each  school  according  to  its  work,  each  school  would 
get  exactly  the  share  to  which  it  was  entitled ; but 
under  the  other  system  there  would  be  this  difficulty — 
that  for  instance  the  Methodist  body  would  claim  pro- 
portionately to  the  number  of  pupils  coming  to  their 
schools;  now  some  of  these  would  be  Presbyterians,  and 
those  Presbyterians  would  count  in  favor  of  the  Metho- 
dist schools  to  which  they  go ; but  on  the  other  hand 
probably  the  Presbyterians  would  count  those  same 
pupils  over  again  ? — I was  just  going  to  say  that  that 
cuts  both  ways,  because  the  Presbyterians  would  count 
Methodists  in  many  places  in  their  schools. 

1186.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— But  if  we  allowed, 
no  one  to  count  except  on  the  pupils  that  he  taught, 
that  difficulty  would  not  arise?— -No. 
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March  6, 1898.  1187.  And  would  not  the  result  be  that  the  dcnom- 

— “ ination  to  which  the  pupil  belonged  would  get  its  proper 

800  proportion  ? — I apprehended  that  Dr.  Molloy’s  question 
had  reference  to  the  actual  pupils  attending  in  our 
schools  but  not  Methodists,  and  my  reply  was  that 
that  would  equally  apply  on  the  other  side.  Many 
Methodists  attend  Church  of  Ireland  schools  and  are 
counted  amongst  them.  In  fact  we  cannot  establish 
schools  all  over  the  country  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  situation,  our  people  are  so  widely  scattered 
over  every  county  and  province ; and  they  go  else- 
where, but  wo  do  not  complain,  we  do  not  find  fault 
with  that  at  all. 

1188.  Professor  Dougherty. — I understand  you  to 
say  that  you  would  prefer  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  portion  of  the  endowment  coming  to  each  denomi- 
nation should  be  ascertained,  and  the  administration 
of  that  portion  entrusted  to  a body  having  the  con- 
fidence of  that  particular  denomination  1 — Yes. 

1189.  That  is  your  preference  as  representing  the 
Methodists  ? — Yes. 

1190.  As  to  this  minimum  limit  of  100  that  you 
have  fixed  for  the  attendance  in  schools  to  share  in 
this  endowment,  I suppose  that  in  fixing  this  limit 
you  have  been  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
interest  of  your  own  denomination,  as  well  as  from 
an  educational  point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

1191.  And  in  fixing  this  limit  you  have  had  regard 
to  the  fact  that  your  population  is  to  bo  found  for  the 
most  part  in  large  towns,  and  that  you  have  already 
two  very  large  and  excellent  institutions,  one  in  Belfast 
and  one  in  Dublin  1 — Yes,  no  doubt  wo  have. 

1192.  And  it  is  probable,  I suppose,  that  Dr.  Martin 
approaching  the  subject  from  a different  standpoint 
with  a view  to  the  practical  interests  of  the  denomin- 
ation that  he  represents,  was  entirely  justified  in  fixing 
his  limit  much  lower  1— From  his  own  standpoint,  no 
doubt. 

1193.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — According  to 
your  experience,  are  there  any  schools  in  which  a first 
class  grammar  educatiou  is  given  that  are  small  ? — 
Well,  there  are  schools  that  are  not  very  largo.  Now 
take  Coleraine,  during  my  residence  there,  thoro  was 
a good  grammar  school  that  was  a small  one. 

1194.  But  that  is  a big  one? — I do  not  speak  of 
the  present  school ; but  independently  of  that,  I have 
known  a very  excellent  school  where  the  attondanco 
was  not  anything  like  Coleraine. 

1195..  What  is  the  body  that  represents  tho 
Methodist  Church  as  such  i- — It  is  represented  in 
various  departments.  The  educational  work  of  tho 
Methodist  Church,  that  is  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tioual  work,  is  represented  by  those  two  committees. 

1196.  What  is  tho  description  of  tho  body,  if  thoro 
he  such  a body,  that  would  represent  tho  Methodists 
in  the  same  way  that  the  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
Martin  is  tho  convener,  represents  the  Presbyterians  ? 
— Well,  wo  have  no  separate  and  special  committee 
appointed  for , that  purpose,  hut  the  managing  com- 
mittee of  tho  Methodist  college  and  of  Wesley  colloge 
have  chargo  of  tho  interests  of  education  there.  They 
are  appointed  by  the  Conference. 

1197.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— Is  the  Conference 
the  governing  body  ?— Yes. 

. j 1 98-  Is  there  only  one  Methodist  body  in  Ireland— 
is  the  entire  Methodist  body  in  Ireland  attached  to  this 
Conference  ?— Practically  there  is  only  one.  There  are 
perhaps  about  half  a dozen  congregations  in  Belfast 
and  the  neighbourhood  that  are  attached  to  other 
bodies  of  Methodists. 

1199.  Professor  Dougherty.— They  would  have  no 
objection  to  work  with  yon  1— No. 

1200.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— How  have  you 
. managed  your  property  in  these  two  great  institutions 

— is  it  vested  in  trustees  ? — It  is  vested  in 

1201. 

—Well, 

That  wai 

agreed  u^  «««,  puiu 

1202.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— Have  you  made 


Have  you  thought  of  incorporating  the  body  ? 
I have  suggested  that  to  my  committee, 
i my  wish  from  the  first,  but  we  are  not  quite 


any  oalonladon  as  to  -riiat  is  the  exrnt  ptoporti,. 
which  you  think  your  body  ougM — - 


that  we  had  the  fund  ascertained  for  division 
£4,000  a year  J-WeU,  I would  hardly  lit,  to  a 
that  question.  r 

1203.  Have  you  thought  of  it?— Well,  I w. 
thought  of  it,  but  I can  only  give  my  own  opinion  I 
have  thought  that  if  wo  got  £600  a year  to  subsidize 
both  institutions  it  would  be  fair. 

1204.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  observe 
that  your  population  is  one  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  Ireland  as  appears  by  tho  Census.  I presume  yon 
see  that  your  share  would  be  £40  instead  of  £600 
upon  that  basis  ?— Yes,  but  that  would  not  be  a fair 
basis  of  calculation  ; yon  should  have  respect  to  the 
educational  work  done. 

1205.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  a basis  of  cal. 
dilation  in  which  tho  total  number  of  boys  receiving 
higher  education  in  Ireland  would  be  divided  by  the 
number  of  boys  receiving  that  education  in  your 
schools? — Well,  I suppose  we  could  lr"  ■ 
that. 


1206.  Professor  Dougherty.— Have  you  thought 
wliother  it  would  l>c  a useful  application  of  any  portion 
of  tliis  fund  to  provido  exhibitions  for  promising  boys 
in  primary  schools  in  localities  whore  no  provision  for 
intermediate  education  exists  that  would  enable  them 
to  attend  such  schools  as  yours  in  Belfast  ?— No  ; the 
question  did  not  occur  to  mo  at  all. 

1207.  Can  you  give  an  opinion  upon  that  point?— 
Well,  looking  at  it  from  our  own  standpoint,  I do  not 
know  that  thoro  would  bo  very  much  advantage  in 
that — looking  at  it  simply  from  my  own  standpoint, 
considering  the  position  of  our  own  people. 

1208.  They  belong  I suppose  mostly  to  the  upper 
middle  class,  and  have  no  dilUculty  in  providing  higher 
education  for  their  children? — In  the  south  and  west 
they  do,  lrat  not  in  tho  north. 

1209.  Looking  to  the  small  proportion  of  illiterates 
among  tho  Mothodists  1 should  say  that  you  have  very 
fow  of  tho  working  class  population  in  the  Methodist 
body  ? — Wo  have  a largo  number  in  the  north. 

1210.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  your  proportion 
can  bo  ascertained,  would  you  think  it  wiser  that  it 
should  bo  distributed  before  hand  according  to  a 
scheme  that  would  make  it  applicable  to  exliibitions  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  that  all  should  be  left  to  the 
governing  body  that  represented  your  share?— We 
should  prefer  to  leave  it  to  tho  governing  body,  but 
wo  should  liavo  no  very  strong  objection  to  its  going 
to  exhibitions.  Wo  think  a portion  should  go  to  keep- 
ing the  buildings  in  repair. 

1211.  Professor  Dougiikuty. — Not  exliibitions  dur- 
ing a Univorsity  course,  but  exhibitions  tenable  at  a 
higher  school — school  exhibitions  ? — Exhibitions  to  be 
obtainod  on  examination  so  us  to  qualify  a boy  for  ad- 
mission to  the  higher  school. 

1212.  And  to  provide  for  his  maintenance  while 
there  ? — Yen,  we  would  have  no  objection  to  that. 

1.213.  Mr.  Oi w,  Q.c. — Assuming  that  large  schools 
were  established  on  tho  basis  proposed,  two  being 
Protestant,  do  you  seo  any  objection  to  the  Methodist 
boys  jittending  them? — Oh,  no;  no  objection  on 
principle. 

1214.  Especially  as  day-boys  in  the  neighbourhood? 
— Yes,  as  day-boys  in  the  neighbourhood. 

1215.  You  would  not  think  it  any  drawback  to 
your  system  that  your  boys  were  attending  a school 
the  head  master  of  which  was  a member  of  the  Irish 
Church? — Oh,  they  have  done  so. 

121 6.  They  have  done  so  in  the  past  ? — Yes. 

1217.  Without  any  harm  to  themselves  ? — Aud  it 
would  be  no  harm  to  boys  belonging  to  the  Irish 
Church  to  attend  Methodist  schools. 

Mr.  Orr. — Well,  I understand  they  do? 

Witness. — We  should  give  and  take. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  addressing  the  Rev.  William 
Delany,  said  : — We  are  now  prepared  to  hear  any 
statement  that  you  or  any  other  of  the  gentlemen 
representing  the  Catholic  head  masters  think  fit 
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to  make,  as  to  what  you.  may  consider  the  best  and 
most  equitable  mode  of  administering  this  endowment 
and  any  other  evidence  that  you  or  any  of  the  other 
gentlemen  are  prepared  to  give.  I do  not  know 
whether  you  have  made  any  arrangement  amongst 
yourselves  as  to  who  should  commence. 

Rev.  Father  Delany. — They  have  deputed  me  to 
commence. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — I suppose  in  the  first  place 
you  would  wish  to  make  a statement  to  us  as  to  the 
views  which  you  intend  to  put  before  us. 

Rev.  Father  Delany. — What  I wish  at  first  to  state 
is  that  I do  not  appear  with  any  mandate  from  the 
Catholic  body  to  represent  them,  nor  do  I appear  on 
behalf  of  the  head  masters  of  Ireland,  inasmuch  as 
-they  have  not  in  conference  considered  this  question 
yet,  but  I come  from  a meeting  of  the  Head  Masters’ 
Committee,  a certain  standing  committee  which  meets 
occasionally  to  deal  with  questions  relating  to  the 


operation  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  and  March  s,  isss, 
which  has  met  within  the  last  few  days,  and  had  before  „ — 

it  the  scheme  put  forward  as  to  the  Royal  Schools,  and 
we  have  come  to  give  evidence  regarding  that  scheme, 
without  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  general  policy  of 
the  Commission,  or  professing  to  have  a mandate  from 
the  Catholic  body  to  lay  down  general  views.  But  we 
are  persons  officially  conversant  with  Catholic  educa- 
tion and  Catholic  educational  institutions,  and  we  can 
therefore,  representing  so  far  as  we  do  this  Catholic 
educational  committee,  give  our  personal  views. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  your  committee 
dealing  with  intermediate  and  higher  education  only, 
and  not  with  elementary  education  ? 

Bev.  Father  Delany. — With  intermediate  educa- 
tion only. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — I think  it  would  be  a 
more  convenient  course  if  you  were  sworn  now. 


The  Very  Rev.  William  Delany,  s.J.,  sworn. 


The  Very  Rev. 


1218.  The  Witness  said — We  have  hacl  before  our 
head  masters’  committee  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
Royal  Schools  Commissioners  to  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners  with  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
funds  under  their  control,  and  we  have  considered  the 
suggestions  they  made,  and  inasmuch  as  those  sugges- 
tions refer  to  a proposed  distribution  in  which  a part 
is  given  to  Catholics,  we  have  come  to  make  represen- 
tations immediately,  and  specially  on  that  point.  We 
Welcome  the  recognition  by  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
missioners of  what  seemed  to  us  to  be  a true  principle, 
that  these  funds  are  fluids  intended  for  the  general 
education  of  the  general  population,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  any  one  deno- 
mination. 

1219.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — But,  as  I under- 
stand you,  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  intermediate 
education! — That  they  are  to  be  applied  solely  to 
intermediate  education.  And  there  seems  to  be  also 
recognized  by  the  board  in  its  suggestions  the  prin- 
ciple of  a proportionate  division,  which  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  they  propose  that  there  shall 
be  a division,  giving  one  school  to  the  Episcopalians, 
■one  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  two  to  the  Catholics. 
We  are  not  prepared,  however,  having  welcomed  the 
principle,  to  admit  that  this  suggested  division,  either 
us  regards  proportion,  or  still  less  as  regards  the 
manner  of  actually  carrying  out  the  allocation  of  that 
proportion  afterwards,  is  satisfactory  to  us.  I will  deal 
with  those  two  points  separately.  With  regard  to  pro- 
portion, it  strikes  us  that  the  only  thoroughly  satisfac- 
tory basis  of  division  will  be  substantially  a division  by 
population,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of 
the  several  religious  denominations;  and  I shall  advance 
arguments  in  support  of  that.  I think  it  may  be  taken 
ror  granted  that  once  any  particular  denomination  ceases 
to  be  favoured  in  any  special  way,  we  may  conclude  that 
people  in  the  same  country  under  the  same  circum- 
stances will,  before  any  veiy  considerable  time,  come  to 
the  same  level  and  be  actuated  with  the  same  spirit 
«s  regards  educational  work.  And  therefore,  I take 
it  for  granted  that  circumstances  being  equal,  the 
proportion  of  students  that  receive  intermediate  edu- 
cation successfully  in  each  denomination  will  be  in 
the  rough,  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  that  denomina- 
tion to  the  general  population.  That  is  borne  out,  as 
tar  as  the  Catholics  are  concerned  in  a remarkable  way, 
oy  an  inspection  of  the  Intermediate  Board’s  results. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  examination  to-day,  I have  gone 
■over  the  results,  and  I have  marked  with  a line  under 
«ach  the  names  of  all  students  who  presented  them- 
selves from  well-known  Catholic  Institutions.  I have 
tiot  so  marked  individuals  who  give  a private  address  or 
pf  whose  institution  I do  not  know  anything,  whether 

is  Catholic  or  not  Catholic,  but  merely  marked  what 
1 knew  to  be  well-known  Catholic  institutions ; and 
gomg  over  this  entire  book  I find  that  the  result  is 


, , , . , . , William 

shown  to  be  this,  that  in  the  senior  grade  out  of  149  Delany,  s.j. 
boys,  88  are  Catholics. 

1220.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  mean,  I suppose, 
eighty-eight  distinctly  from  Catholic  schools! — Yes; 
subject  to  that  explanation. 

1221.  There  may  be  other  Catholics  ? — There  may 
be  (and  I can  prove  that  there  are),  but  I merely 
speak  of  well-known  Catholic  institutions.  The  other 
sixty-one  are  not  therefore  to  be  taken  as  from  non- 
Catholic  institutions,  because  several  are  indivi- 
duals who  give  private  addresses,  or  addresses  from 
institutions  that  I do  not  know,  but  many  of  whom 
may  be  Catholics ; eighty-eight  come  from  distinctly 
Catholic  institutions.  In  the  middle  grade,  out  of 
a total  of  423,  252  are  from  distinctly  Catholic  insti- 
tutions, and  in  the  junior  grade,  out  of  a total  of 
1,862,  there  are  1,321  distinctly  Catholic,  making  a 
total  of  1,661  out  of  2,434,  or  a percentage  of  68-27.  I 
again  mention  that  these  are  students  from  well-known 
Catholic  institutions,  and  that  the  minority  of  773 
include  individuals  giving  then-  home  addresses,  or 
individuals  coming  from  non-sectarian  or  private  insti- 
tutions, many  of  whom  may  be  Catholics ; and  taking 
that  fact  into  consideration  along  with  another  which 
I shall  now  mention  to  the  board,  I argue  that  practi- 
cally the  percentage  of  the  Catholics  would  be  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  or  fully  three-fourths  of  the  students.  The 
other  consideration  which  I wish  to  put  before  the  Com- 
mission is  this.  The  Intermediate  Education  Act  has 
prescribed  certain  limits  of  age  for  the  students  who  are 
allowed  to  present  themselves,  sixteen,  seventeen,  and 
eighteen  years  of  age  respectively,  for  the  j unior,  middle, 
and  senior  grades.  For  candidates  over  these  ages  and 
who  present  themselves  in  the  grades,  there  is  no 
chance  of  prizes  or  exhibitions  being  awarded,  and 
they  pay  10s.  for  the  privilege  of  being  examined  at 
all ; and  therefore  there  is  very  little  inducement  to 
institutions  or  to  students  to  present  those  who  are 
over  age.  A certain  number  do,  induced  by  the 
schools  in  some  way  or  by  parents’  entreaties,  but  they 
have  no  advantage  to  gain.  The  result  of  the  work- 
ing  of  these  limits  of  age  with  regard  to  a great 
number  of  schools  in  Ireland  is  this,  that  they  are  sub-  *- 
stantially  not  represented  at  all  in  this  book.  Some 
well-known  Catholic  institutions  or  seminaries,  eccle- 
siastical seminaries,  which  though  braining  ecclesiastics 

in  some  certain  proportion,  also  in  a very  large  pro- 
portion educate  boys  for  lay  professions  in  life — lecei  ve 
pupils  coining  in  many  cases  from  remote  country  dis- 
tricts, where  there  are  not  facilities  for  local  education, 
and  whose  parents  are  not  in  a position  to  have 
domestic  instruction  given  by  tutors,  and  therefore  the 
children  are  obliged  necessarily  to  be  kept  at  home  to 
a more  advanced  period,  and  therefore  they  come  to 
those  seminaries  at  a time  when  they  are  too  old  to 
be  able  to  compete  within  the  limits  of  age  prescribed. 

Thus  in  Fermoy,  out  of  118  on  the  roll,  only  forty. 
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eight  are  within  the  limits  of  age  ; in  Armagh,  six 
out  of  twenty-three;  in  St.  Jarlath’s,  ten  out  of 
eighty-four.  In  Waterford,  I bolieve,  there  are  less 
than  ten  out  of  fifty,  and  so  on  for  others. 

1222.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  you  con- 
sider that  those  who  are  over  .age  have  the  same  claim 
to  a share  in  any  endowment  given  for  education  as 
the  younger  ones — that  the  first  duty  of  endow- 
ment of  any  kind  should  be  to  take  up  those  who 
are  receiving  education  at  the  normal  age  ?— I should 
regard  an  age  limit  as  perfectly  right  when  the  educa- 
tion of  a country  had  been  brought  to  a normal  con- 
dition, and  all  the  institutions  were  equally  favoured 
and  in  working  condition.  Until  that  time  I think  it 
should  be  open  to  have  such  an  average  limit  of  age 
as  would  be  found  suitable  to  all  conditions. 

1223.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  there  not  a special  allow- 
ance made  in  the  Intermediate  Education  Act ; was 
there  not  a year  allowed  at  the  start? — Never  for 
prizes  and  exhibitions  or  result  fees.  The  limit  lias 
remained  all  through. 

1224.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  you  check 
the  figures  which  you  have  taken  from  the  Intermediate 
Education  returns,  by  reference  to  any  other  modo  of 
calcul  ation  ? — N o. 

1225.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a 
more  considerable  proportion  in  other  denominations 
t.ba.n  among  the  Catholics  of  boys  receiving  liiglier 
education,  wbo  do  not  go  in  for  the  Intermediate 
examinations? — I am  quite  aware  that  there  are  a 
certain  number  of  schools,  but  these  schools,  I think 
I know  them,  two  or  three  Royal  schools,  and  Mr. 
Rice’s  school,  St.  Oolumba’s,  are  about  the  only  schools 
I know  of  in  Ireland. 

1226.  And  you  are  aware  that  a large  portion  of 
the  boys  preparing  for  Trinity  College  do  not  go  in  for 
the  Intermediate  course  because  the  classes  do  not 
suit? — Yes,  but  there  are,  as  I have  shown,  some 
Catholic  institutions  whoso  pupils,  I think,  may  be 
counted  as  against  those  from  the  schools  which  pre- 
pare pupils  entering  for  Trinity  College. 

1227.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  think  that  the  numbor 
would  be  balanced  by  those  preparing  in  Catholic 
schools  for  the  Royal  University  ? — Yes. 

1228.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I direct  your 
attention  to  the  Census  table,  Table  154,  showing  by 
provinces  the  number  of  pupils  according  to  religion 
and  sex  receiving  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  modern 
languages,  mathematics,  and  Celtic,  respectively,  in 
educational  establishments  during  the  week  ended 
14th  May,  1881.  I apprehend  that  any  person  who  is 
learning  either  Greek  or  Latin,  or  a modern  language, 
or  mathematics,  in  the  sense  of  something  higher  than 
arithmetic,  is  getting  intermediate  education ; the  totals 
would  appear  to  be,  of  males  and  females : — 4,530 
Roman  Catholics,  3,008  Protestant  Episcopalians, 
1,140  Presbyterians,  316  Methodists,  and  374  of  all 
other  denominations.  It  thus  would  appear  that  in 
1881  there  were  4,530  Catholics  to  4,838  of  all  other 
denominations,  which  would  be  about  half? — I had 
not  the  data  before  me  from  which  those  figures  were 
taken,  but  here  is  an  Education  Directory  in  which 
the  numbers  given  are  very  different  indeed. 

1229.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  the 
numbers  given  there  1 

1230.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — What  book  is  this? 

Witness. — Ellis’s  Irish  Educational  Directory.  It 

is  based  on  that  same  Census,  and  the  total  given  here 
is  18,607,  including  males  and  females  together,  of 
whom  the  Roman  Catholics  are  10,874,  Protestant 
Episcopalians  5,145,  Presbyterians  2,045,  and  Metho- 
dists 543. 

1231.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— That  table  must 
be  taken  on  some  entirely  different  basis  from  this 
Census  table,  for  the  numbers  are  more  than  double  ? 
— Yes,  but  it  refers  to  the  same  period,  the  week 
ended  14th  May,  1881,  and  it  goes  into  the  particulars 
for  Latin,  Greek,  modem  languages,  mathematics, 
and  so  on. 

1232.  The  total  given  is  not  the  total  of  pupils,  but 


is  the  total  of  those  learning  each  subject,  so  that  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  tell  the  number  of  individuals, 
except  by  guess  work.  The  largest  number  are  those 
learning  modern  languages  ? — I fancy  from  this  that 
it  is  taken  from  the  tables,  not  from  guess  work. 

1233.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— This  shows  that 
9,139  Catholics  were  learning  modern  languages,  4 134 
Protestant  Episcopalians,  1,505  Presbyterians  and 
401  Methodists — that  is  about  6,000  as  against  9 000 
Your  view  is  that  the  division  should  be  according  to 
the  numbers  that  receive  education,  and  that  with 
regard  to  the  different  denominations,  those  numbers 
would  come  ultimately  to  a ratio  the  same  as  that  of 
the  population? — Yes,  I say  that  it  is  practically 
certain  that  equal  conditions  in  a country  will  pro- 
duco  equal  results,  and  that  if  the  same  advantages 
are  given  to  evorybody,  the  ratio  of  the  intermediate 
pupils  will  be  the  ratio  of  the  population,  and  I bear 
that  out  by  this  fact,  that  here  are  the  Intermediate 
education  results  tested  by  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion Board,  appointed  by  the  State ; and  taking  the 
proportions  of  the  Catholic  pupils  who  succeeded,  I 
find  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  entire  number  is 
practically  that  of  Catholics  to  the  entire  population, 
and  that  practically  three-fourths  of  the  pupils  who 
succeeded  before  this  Intermediate  Boaixl  are  Catholics. 

1234.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  total  in  Mr. 
Ellis’s  book  is  to  a great  extent  a total  of  subjects. 
The  nearest  approach  we  can  make  to  it  is  by  refe- 
rence to  the  modern  languages,  and  we  find  15,882 
receiving  instruction  in  modern  languages,  of  whom 
9,139  are  Catholics,  leaving  6,743  of  all  others.  Of 
course  when  you  speak  of  society  starting  equally,  and 
in  equal  position,  you  do  not  apply  this  to  the  existing 
state  of  education  in  Ireland? — No;  but  I take  it 
that  what  is  desii'ed  is  not  to  establish  a fluctuating 
thing  from  year  to  year,  but  to  give  a permanent 
working  system,  giving  fair  play  to  all  alike. 

1235.  But  having  rogard  to  the  state  of  our  society 
as  we  find  it,  do  you  think  it  would  be  just  to  allocate 
an  endowment  that  is  properly  applicable  for  higher 
education  only,  in  proportions  in  which  no  account 
would  bo  taken  of  the  relative  numbers  of  different 
denominations  in  those  classes  of  society  that  are  at 
present  likely  to  take  advantage  of  such  education?— 
No,  I should  not  have  been  prepared  to  argue,  as  I 
argue  now,  wei-e  it  not  for  what  I find  in  these  Inter- 
mediate Returns,  from  which  it  appears  clear  to  me, 
that  if  the  money  were  divided  as  I am  about  to 
recommend,  roughly  in  the  ratio  of  population,  the 
money  so  divided  will  increase,  among  the  Catholics 
who  up  to  the  present  have  not  had  those  advantages 
— will  increase  the  facilities  for  education,  and  there- 
fore the  numbers  receiving  education ; and  even  at 
present  these  results  prove  that  at  the  recent  Inter- 
mediate Education  Examinations,  we  have  furnished 
three  fourths  of  the  successful  candidates. 

1236.  What  is  the  ratio  that  you  propose?— The 
ratio  of  population. 

1237.  Three  to  one? — About  three-fourths. 

1238.  Do  you  consider  that  a proportion  ascertained 
definitely  beforehand  is  as  just  or  as  likely  to  give  satis- 
faction as  a proportion  that  would  be  ascertained  witn 
reference  to  actual  work  done  ? — I think  so,  but  1 think 
that  in  the  making  of  the  scheme  for  the  further  dis- 
tribution of  the  money,  the  lines  ought  to  be  so  drawn 
that  in  the  particular  denominations,  the  money  ™ 
be  given  for  work  done,  and  will  not  be  given  withou 
sufficient  proof  of  work  dona  I am  not  at  all  pi0’ 
pared  to  advocate  that  the  money  should  be  given  ove 
to  be  dealt  with  without  any  regulations. 

1239.  If  the  work  done  is  to  be  made  the  test  lor 
distribution  of  the  share  of  each  denomination  among 
the  objects  to  which  that  denomination  chooses  to 

it,  why  should  not  the  same  principle, in  your  opinion,^ 
extended  to  ascertaining  what  share  each  denomma 
is  to  get  ? — Because  you  are  at  present  not  in  a P°S1.. 
to  institute  a just  comparison.  You  are  nov  d s 
with  a state  of  things  in  which  one  particular  j 
have  had  for  centuries  all  the  advantages  0 
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-exclusive  possession  of  all  the  endowments,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  unjust  to  draw  the  line  by  which  the 
proportion  is  to  be  measured  by  the  test  of  work  done 
up  to  the  present  by  those  who  have  had  all  those 
advantages,  and  who  can  come  into  the  field  now 
armed  as  against  those  who  have  not  hitherto  had 
-any  advantages. 

1240.  Do  you  think  that  ai-gumentis  at  all  capable 
of  being  put  from  the  side  of  those  who  are  at  present 
in  possession  of  those  advantages,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  for  centuries  they  are  not  responsible 
•at  all  events  for  the  state  of  affairs  ? — Certainly, 
and  therefore  with  regard  to  the  masters,  I am  not  at 
all  against  having  due  regard  to  vested  interests, 
where  masters  have  been  teaching  for  a considerable 
time.  I am  not  asldng  anything  at  all  with  regard  to 
that;  but  we  ai-e  dealing  with  the  rights  of  individual 
pupils.  That  is  what  I shall  contend  is  the  main 
subject  of  this  investigation,  the  rights  of  the  children 
of  Ireland  at  present  to  their  just  shares  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  fund.  I say  that  the  children  of  no 
particular  denomination  have  a right  to  favourable 
■consideration  from  the  fact  that  the  children  who 
preceded  them  in  that  particular  denomination  have 
enjoyed  exclusive  privileges  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population. 

1241.  But  putting  the  case  irrespective  of  religious 
denomination  altogether,  do  you  consider  that  a child 
in  a position  in  life  in  which  Latin  or  Greek  or  Mathe- 
matics is  entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  anything  he 
would  require,  has  any  vested  right  in  an  endowment 
for  teaching  those  subjects  1 — Certainly,  I believe  that 
those  endowments  ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  there 
would  be  an  opening  for  boys  of  ability  in  the  lowest 
•condition  in  life  to  make  their  way  to  the  top. 

1242.  I put  the  case  of  a class  of  boys  who  are  not 
going  to  take  education  in  these  higher  subjects ; do 
you  consider  that  there  is  a vested  right  in 
those  children  to  be  recognised,  a right  to  education 
which  they  would  never  take  i— From  the  possibility 
■of  all  individuals  wanting  it,  though  many  at  the 
present  moment  have  it  not  within  their  reach.  For 
instance,  in  the  poorer  parts  there  are  Catholics,  who, 
if  the  Catholic  body  were  enabled  to  allocate  the  fund 
in  any  reasonable  proportion,  would  have  facilities 
brought  within  their  reach. 

1243.  Your  notion  is  to  apply  the  endowments  in 
the  future  to  balance  what  has  gone  wrong  in  the 
past?-- No,  I claim  on  broad  intelligible  principles — 
■one,  of  population,  that  all  the  children  have  equal 
rights.  That  is  one  principle,  and  another  is,  that 
people  of  one  denomination  ought  not  to  get  special 
advantages  now,  merely  because  they  have  had  advan- 
tages for  centuries.  Secondly,  that  as  a matter  of  fact, 
notwithstanding  the  disabilities  under  which  Catholics 
labour,  they  have  at  this  instant  shown  that  they  are 
:at  the  present  moment  furnishing  students  capable  of 
receiving  intermediate  education,  and  of  proving  that 
they  have  received  it  satisfactorily  before  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Board. 

1244.  But  you  mix  up  the  two  principles  in  that 
answer.  I accept  generally  your  principle,  based  on  the 
numbers,  hn  the  Intermediate  Education  results,  hut 
^'hich  principle  do  you  go  on — is  it  the  principle  of  taking 
the  number  receiving  education  in  those  subjects,  or  is 
■ri  the  principle  of  counting  all  the  heads  in  Ireland  ? — 
It  .is  the  principle  of  counting  heads,  but  I support  that 
principle  of  counting  heads  by  this  fact,  which  appears 
in  me  to  demonstrate  it  perfectly  that,  even  under  the 
disadvantages  that  Catholics  labour  under,  they  prove 
that  now  the  proportion  of  the  students  who  offer 
themselves  for  intermediate  education  is  in  the  rough 
equal  to  the  proportion  of  the  population.  I think 
that  pi-oves  iny  proposition  that  the  proportion  of 
population  is  a reasonable  and  fair  proportion  to  take. 

1245.  Assuming  that  those  figures  in  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  returns  were  not  inaccurate, 
Another  would  your  principle  of  counting  heads  be 

lat  you.  would  adhere  to,  or  the  mode  of  sharing 
u proportion  to  the  actual  amount  of  teaching  ? — The 


counting  of  heads,  because  I think  it  is  the  only  one  sms 
not  open  to  the  great  objection  that  we  are  about  to  — 

perpetuate  advantages  because  there  were  advantages  Ver)’  Rev 

in  the  past.  5 William 

1246.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  are  aware  that  DeIany,s'J' 
that  observation  does  not  apply  to  one  half  of  the 
Protestant  population  of  the  country  who  have  been 
completely  left  out  in  the  cold  with  respect  to  edu- 
cational endowments?— Certainly,  and  I am  applying 

this  principle  on  their  behalf  also. 

1247.  Dr.  Traill. — Of  course  we  are  all  agreed  on 
the  principle  that  every  advantage  of  education  high 
or  low  in  a country  should  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  person  in  the  country ; but  do  you  chink,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  that  in  the  prospects  of  the  country 
for  the  future,  in  which  a vast  amount  of  people  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  there  can  be  by  any  possibility 
such  a number  of  clever  boys  to  start  out  of  the  gen- 
eral population  as  would  make  it  desirable  that  the 
entire  population  should  be  a test  of  the  clever  boys? 

— Certainly,  and  that  gives  me  precisely  the  answer  I 
would  make  to  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  A question 
was  put  to  the  preceding  witness  as  to  the  allocation 
of  scholarships  in  connexion  with  primary  education 
schools.  I believe  there  is  nothing  more  desirable  to 
he  done  by  this  board  than  to  provide  some  means  by 
which  the  clever  students  of  the  primary  schools  may 
have  means  given  to  them  to  go  on  to  intermediate 
education,  and  I believe  that  if  such  a system  is 
brought  into  work  by  the  allotment  of  money  to 
stimulate  education  in  the  primary  schools,  rather  than 
this  other  scheme  which,  when  we  come  to  the  end  of 

it,  will.be  hardly  worth  all  the  trouble  it  will  cost 

I say  if  from  any  funds  available  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  can  be  obtained  in  the  primary  schools  of 
the  country,  I believe  there  would  be  furnished  from 
those  primary  schools  a number  of  exceedingly  bril- 
liant boys  perfectly  qualified,  not  merely  to  receive 
intermediate  education,  but  to  distinguish  themselves 
highly  in  intermediate  education,  and  many  of  them 
to  go  on  to  university  education,  and  I am  speaking 
with  a knowledge  of  such  results  having  already  been 
obtained.  And  that  bears  out  my  proposition,  be- 
cause no  other  but  a per  capita  proportion  will  take 
into  account  those  clever  hoys  scattered  all  over  the 
country. 


1248.  Dr.  Traill. — "We  are  all  agreed  about  the 
clever  boys,  hut  the  question  is,  will  there  be  such  a 
great  number  of  clever  hoys  in  a population  most  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  as  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  population  generally  1 — My  exper- 
ience is  that  the  proportion  of  clever  boys  is  at  least 
equal  in  the  poorer  classes  to  what  it  is  in  the  rest, 
and  I should  rather  say  that  it  is  greater. 

1249.  And  you  think  that  they  would  be  the  boys 
that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  bring  forward? — Yes, 
my  experience  is  that  they  work  much  harder  than 

the  others.  J 

1250.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  the  proportion 
of  Catholic  hoys  now  receiving  intermediate  education 
to  the  total  number  of  boys  receiving  intermediate 
education? — Three-fourths,  I should  say,  in  the  rough. 

1251.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  mean  three-fourths  of 
the  boys  at  primary  schools  ? — No,  but  of  all  receiving 
intermediate  education,  three-fourths,  I think,  are 
Catholics. 

Dr.  Traill. — T thought  it  was  the  proportion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  boys  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
population,  that  Dr.  Molloy  asked.  ",  j. 

1252.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — No,  hut  that  the  propor-  ; 

tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hoys  receiving  intermediate  -W 

education,  to  all  the  boys  receiving  intermediate  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  is  75  per  cent.  The  Catholic  schools 

have  hitherto  been  under  great  disadvantages  as  ^ 

regards  intermediate  education  for  want  of  any  en- 
dowments ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1253.  Do  you  think  that  when  advantages  of  that 
kind  are  open  to  them  that  the  number  of  boys  re- 
ceiving intermediate  education  in  those  schools  would 
be  very  considerably  increased  ? — I think  so. 

L 2 
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1254  Therefore,  in  fact,  you  think  that  with  the 

statistical  data  before  us,  the  proportion  of  Catholic 
boys  that  will  be  receiving  intermediate  education, 
after  this  scheme  comes  into  operation,  will  be  more 
than  75  per  cent.  ? — I do  not  say  very  considerably 
because  I am  afraid  that  the  sum  to  be  distributed 
will  be  very  small  in  the  end. 

1255.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— Have  you  made 
any  calculation  of  the  sum  which  might  bo  available 
for  the  puqiose  of  division  as  regards  the  particular 
case  before  us.  We  have  had  very  accurate  evidence  as 
to  what  the  amount  of  the  endowment  may  be.  At 
present,  the  most  that  can  be  made  out  of  it  is  £4,500 
a year,  but,  considering  the  changes  in  the  value  of 
land,  that  is  a somewhat  high  figure.  We  have  had 
some  very  valuable  evidence  as  to  what  the  lands 
would  be  likely  to  produce— about  £4,000  a year ; 
and  if  that  be  the  income  we  shall  have  to  deal 
with,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  provide  for  vested 
interests  in  dealing  witli  it,  have  you  made  any  calcula- 
tion of  the  return  I have  indicated!— We  have  no 
data  but  the  general  evidence  given  before  this  Com- 
mission, and  the  facts  stated  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners’  Report,  and  wo  have  only  been  able  to 
make  a rough  guess,  and  we  considered  that  thore 
would  be  thrown  into  a common  fund  along  with  those 
Royal  Schools  whatever  other  endowments  are  proved 
to  be  public  in  their  nature,  and  we  thought  that  there 
might  be,  perhaps,  £9,000  to  £10,000  as  a maximum 
— say  £8,000  a year. 

1256.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— From  endow- 
ments public  in  their  nature,  or  intended  for  that 
purpose  1 — Yes. 

1257.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — I take  it  that  your 
view  is  that  we  should  first  ascertain  what  would  be 
coming  from  the  other  sources  and  then  make  a general 
division  of  the  entire  ? — Certainly. 

1258.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  connexion  of  those  funds  with  Ulster  ? — The 
connexion  of  the  Royal  school  funds  with  Ulster  is,  of 
course,  local  from  the  fact  of  the  schools  and  establish- 
ments being  placed  in  Ulstex-.  In  respect  of  these 
I am  quite  conscious  that  the  gentlemen  representing 
the  Catholic  Ulster  schools  would  of  coiu-se  vei-y 
naturallyprefer  that  that  pai-ticular  endowment  if  left  to 
be  dealt  with  by  itself  should  remain  for  Ulster  alone, 
but,  I think,  that  the  great  bxxlk  of  the  gentlemen 
acting  with  me  would  prefer  that  this  fund  should 
form  a nucleus,  round  which  other  funds  not  exclusively 
in  Ulster  should  also  be  gathex-ed,  and  that  the  general 
fund  should  be  genex-ally  administered, 

1259.  But,  don’t  you  think  that  there  is  a strong 
claim  for  Ulster,  or  at  least  for  those  counties  in  Ulster 
to  which  these  endowments  wex-e  originally  givexx,  and 
from  which  the  rentals  are  actually  taken  1 — I do  not 
see  that  that  argument  if  pressed  home  would  not  apply 
on  the  old  lines.  The  fact  of  the  estates  being  confis- 
cated for  education  in  Ulster,  has  given  to  Ulster 
people  an  advantage  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  a 
long  time,  but  there  were  estates  confiscated  elsewhere 
which  have  not  given  such  advantages;  they  were 
given  to  adventxxrers  altogether,  and  not  reserved  for 
any  useful  purpose  whatever. 

1260.  Lox-d  Justice.  FitzGibbon. — Does  it  occur  to 
you  that  the  fact  of  the  tenantry  of  the  estates  which 
constitute  the  endowment  being  local  does  not  make  it  a 
local  endowment  for  education?-- 1 regard  the  tenants  as 
exceedingly  lucky  that  they  have  belonged  to  such  land- 
lords. lam  perfectly  certain  that  tlxeyare  better  off  than 
if  they  were  on  the  estates  of  gentlemen  who  received 
confiscated  estates  elsewhere.  As  far  as  the  rents  go, 
if  they  ax-e  compared  with  the  valuation  of  the  lands,  I 
believe  that  they  will  bear  a favourable  contrast  with 
any  other  x-ents  in  the  country. 

1261.  Professor  Dougherty. — If,  from  any  source, 
adequate  provision  could  be  made  for  the  interests  of  the 
other  three  provinces,  woxxld  you  have  any  particular 
objection  to  confining  this  endowment  to  the  province  of 
Ulster  ? — If  that  were  done  I do  not  see  any  advantage 
in  the  separation  of  the  provinces.  Supposing  in  the 


end  £4,000  was  available  for  Ulster,  and  that  fronx 
other  sources  £12,000  was  available  for  the  other- 
provinces,  I do  not  see  any  advantage  in  the  division. 

1262.  I suppose  in  these  days  you  would  not  object, 
to  allowing  Ulster  people  to  decide  that  question  for 
themselves  locally  ? — Locally  I regard  as  denomination, 
ally,  and,  therefore,  in  allowing  denominations  in  Ulster 
to  settle  their  own  proportions  fairly  for  themselves; 
I would  give  them  absolute  Homo  Rule,  that  is  de-. 
nominationally,  xxotas  locally. 

1263.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  you  would  apply  the  test 
of  population  in  Ulster?— Yes. 

1264.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — You  are  aware  that 
there  are  buildings  connected  with  these  schools?— 
Yes. 

1265.  And  one  of  the  suggestions  in  the  scheme  is. 
that  the  lnxildings  at  Armagh  be  handed  over  to  the 
Episcopalians,  and  those  at  Dungannon  to  the  Presby- 
terians. How  is  there  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholic  body  to  have  any  buildings  handed  over  to 
them,  or  do  you  consider  that  the  school  acconxmodar 
tioxx  which  you  have  is  sufficient  for  the  Catholics  at  pro- 
sont  in  Ireland — do  you  think  it  advisable  to  start  a xiew 
school  ? — No  ; [ think  that  the  suggestion  of  starting 
two  xxew  schools  for  Catholics  in  Leinster  and  Munster 
is  not  feasible,  and  if  feasible,  not  to  bo  recommended 
on  other  accounts — not  feasible  because  the  sum  of 
money  would  be  so  trilling  that  it  would  xxot  suffice 
oven  for  tlxo  building  of  the  schools.  Suppose  there 
was  £3,000  available  for  Catholics,  and  that  that  re- 
presented  £60,000,  two  good  schools  could  not  be  built, 
for  £60,000,  with  adequate  appurtenances,  and  there 
would  bo  nothing  loft  for  tlxo  endowment  or  teaching. 

1266.  Professor  Dougherty. — -The  sale  of  the  school 
buildings  and  of  the  property  immediately  adjoining 
Inns  not  been  taken  ixxto  account  ? — I do  not  believe 
that  tlxo  side  of  tlxo  school  buildings  would  realize  any- 
thing at  all.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  what  we  feel 
would  be  the  host  thing  to  do  would  be  to  offer  these 
buildings  for  rental,  to  offer,  for  instance,  at  Armagh 
the  school  buildings  for  rental,  and  if  any  denomination 
should  choose  to  come  in  and  say,  “ We  will  give  you 
£600  a year  for  that  school  building,”  give  it  to  them, 
not  at  a rack-rent,  but  at  a reasonable  rent ; and  put 
that  sum  of  rental,  of  reasonable  rental,  into  the  general 
fund.  Wherever  it  could  xxot  be  sold  or  let  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  soli  it  to  the  Government  or  any  other 
public  body  for  public  purposes. 

1267.  Tlxo  Lord  Chancellor.— Suppose  you  were 
to  divide  the  total  amount  available  between  the 
different  religious  bodies,  and  to  fix  upon  some  prin- 
ciple by  which  the  shares  ooixld  be  ascertained,  what 
ore  your  views  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  share 
coming  to  tlxo  Catholic  body  should  bo  dealt  with!— 
We  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  a scheme  under  which 
the  financial  management  would  be  left  to  a 
financial  body.  We  have  no  objection  to  that  part  ot 
it,  provided  it  is  an  efficient  body. 

1268.  Assuming  that  the  estates  were  sold  ana 
turned  into  money,  and  invested  in  the  funds,  yon  are 
aware  then  that  tlie  business  of  the  managing  body 
would  be  of  a vei*y  light  character? — Yes. 

1269.  Supposing  that  so  much  money  was  ascertained 
as  coming  to  the  Catholic  body,  would  you  propose 
that  the  money  should  be  handed  over,  or  tha  i 
should  be  retained,  and  the  income  paid  to  you  y 
by  year  ? — Tlxe  income  paid  from  year  to  year. 

1270.  How  would  you  propose  to  constitute  »e 
body  to  which  it  should  be  paid?— It  should  be  parn 
to  an  educational  body  constituted  by  Catholics. 

1271.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— How  would  you 

propose  that  that  should  he  done? — I n0  . 

position  here  to  make  a suggestion,  I mean  a p 
sentative  suggestion.  If  you  ask  my  own  opmi  i 
would  select  a number  of  emi""'*  1'orKfinas’e8- 

1272.  We  need  not  specify 
personages,  but  can  you  refer 
we  should  get  them  ? — Of  com 
the  first  persons,  .nd  then 
ment,  and  then  particular 


the  number  of 
■ us  to  the  sources  where 
rse  the  bishops  would  "9 
the  Members  of  Parlia- 
individuals,  education 
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and  otherwise.  These  would  be  of  course ; but  I can 
refer  to  a body  that  was  once  constituted  as  showing 
what  has  been  done  already.  When  the  Catholic 
University  was  first  instituted  there  was  a mixed 
board  of  ecclesiastics  and  eminent  laymen  appointed 
to  manage  it.  Of  course,  I presume  the  same  thing 
would  be  done  now. 

1273.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Suppose  such  a 
body  were  constituted,  what  powers  do  you  propose 
should  be  given  to  them — would  you  leave  them  a 
large  discretion  as  to  the  application  of  the  income  1 
—I  think  it  would  be  quite  open  to  institute  an 
educational  test  j I think  there  should  be  an  educa- 
tional test. 

1274.  Do  you  mean  that  it  should  be  divided 
according  to  the  results  in  the  different  sohools  1 — 
Certainly. 

1275.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  higher  educa- 
tion ? — In  higher  education.  I would  recommend  the 
allocation  of  the  money  subsequently  on  proved  results. 

1276.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — And  according  as 
the  results  were  established,  to  pay  it  over  to  the 
managing  body  of  the  particular  school  1 — Yes. 

1277.  Would  you  leave  it  open  to  them  to  pay  it 
generally  for  the  purposes  of  every  school,  or  in  any 
particular  mode  1— I would  of  course,  if  the  fund  were 
larger  leave  a certain  percentage  for  scholarships,  but 
I confess  that  in  the  present  state  of  things,  I should 
prefer  that  scholarships  were  arranged  for  primary 
Bchools  out  of  primary  funds,  and  that  for  intermediate 
schools,  I prefer  the  system  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board. 

1278.  But  would  you  propose  that  out  of  the  in- 
come of  the  fund  which  would  be  paid  over,  the 
fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  estates,  any 
portion  should  be  required  to  be  set  apart  for  scholar- 
ships and  exhibitions  1 — At  present  on  account  of 
the  smallness  of  the  sum,  I would  hardly  be  pre- 
pared to  do  it,  but  I would  be  quite  prepared  if  the 
sum  turned  out  to  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
it  to  be  done.  The  advantage  that  I would  like  to 
secure  from  this  particular  endowment — and  I think 
I speak  the  opinion  also  of  other  gentlemen  with  whom 
I act — is  that  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers. 
At  present  the  great  want  felt  by  the  Catholic  body 
is  this,  that  education  is  so  poorly  remunerated  that 
it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  any  man  of  educational 
ability  to  take  education  as  a profession.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  it  would  be  better  for  a man  to  be  an 
elementary  teacher,  a primary  teacher  in  a large  school, 
than  to  be  a man  with  a University  distinction  teach- 
ing in  an  intermediate  school.  There  are  numbers  of 
men  so  teaching  realizing  with  difficulty  from  £100 
to  £150  a year,  that  is  a starvation  allowance,  and 
who  only  think  of  becoming  teachers  when  they  fail 
at  other  things.  We  should  like  to  have  this  money 
so  allotted  that  we  could  give  better  remuneration. 

I believe  the  gentlemen  who  are  acting  with  me  are 
unanimously  and  strongly  of  opinion,  that  the  money 
should  so  go  to  the  colleges  as  to  enable  the  colleges 
to  give  reasonable  salaries. 

1279.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Having  regard 
to  the  necessity  of  paying  the  salaries  of  the  teachers, 
and  to  the  amount  of  the  endowment,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  extend  the  benefit  of  the  endow- 
ment to  all  the  people  teaching  in  all  the  schools,  and 
if  not  how  would  you  restrict  it  ? — I do  not  think  it 
!S-  I do  not  think  in  so  wide  an  application — I am 
speaking  as  an  individual — as  that  conducted  by  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board,  of  indiscriminate  re- 
sults fees,  drawing  so  low  a line  as  to  what  constitutes 
•2*1. . namely  ten  in  attendance, I do  not  think  a 
distribution  by  results  on  any  such  standard  as  that 
would  at  all  appreciably  improve  the  position  of  schools 
oi  teachers ; the  butter  would  bo  so  very  thin  that 
T re1u^re  a microscope  to  see  it  in  many  places. 

think  that,  therefore,  there  should  be  a considerably 
ugher  definition  required  of  a school  than  that  of  the 
^mediate  Education  Board. 

280.  Would  you  alter  that  definition  by  raising 


““if . "f  *=  POP113.  OP  do  you  think  it  should  xm  »,  last 
be  also  attained  by  raising  the  character  of  the  educa-  m — 
tiou  given,  or  bothi-I  propose  to  require  the  two  w£y!i"' 
testa,  one  a test  of  numbers  in  attendance,  and  the  D.Uiir  s J 
serond  an  educational  teat.  As  to  the  numbers  in 
attendance,  myself  and  my  colleagues  are  unanimous 
that  mere  numbers  in  attendance  with  an  inspection 
perfunctorily  carried  on  would  be  no  satisfactory  bona 
test;  and  therefore  we  should  be  more  satisfied 
with  the  application  of  the  test  which  exists,  and 
which  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  cheaply  earned  out, 
that  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board.  If  the  ■ 
Intermediate  Education  test  were  not  available,  and 
that  a new  examination  test  had  to  be  established,  the 
funds  would  totally  fail.  At  present  the  test  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board  as  to  languages  is 
easily  and  cheaply  applied,  and  therefore,  we  would 
require  that  each  school  should  show,  along  with  a 
certain  number  in  attendance,  a certain  number  who 
had  passed  the  Intermediate  Board  in  at  least  two 
languages  of  which  one  should  be  Latin. 

1281.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  extend  this  higher 
educational  endowment  to  every  pupil,  or  to  all  such 
teachers  as  had  passed  pupils 'in  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board’s  examinations,  in  the  sense  in  which 
they  use  the  words  “ pass,”  namely  in  arithmetic  and 
languages  1 — No,  we  should  require  pass  in  at  least 
two  languages,  one  of  which  should  be  Latin. 

1282.  Then  you  would  not  extend  it  to  those  who 
learned  French  and  German  1 — Latin  and  French,  or 
Latin  and  German. 


1283.  You  would  restrict  it  to  the  condition  of  teach- 
ing at  least  one  classical  language  ? — Certainly. 

1284.  Now  can  you  give  us  approximately  any  idea 
of. the  limit  of  numbers  you  think  sufficient  to  make 
this  endowment  appreciable  1 — I am  in  this  difficulty 
that  I chance  to  know  some  most  successful  schools  in 
Ireland,  in  which  the  number  in  attendance  is  small 
because  they  are  in  districts  that  don’t  furnish  a great 
number  of  pupils,  and  they  are  peculiarly  in  a con- 
dition to  furnish  large  numbers  of  pupils  to  pass  most 
successfully  in  the  Intermediate  Education  examina- 
tions. For  instance  the  school  of  Monaghan,  which, 
has  been  remarkably  successful  and  which  has  not 
a very  large  number  in  attendance.  That  makes 
me  a little  slow  to  give  a very  high  number  in  atten- 
dance, and  therefore  I do  not  know  that  I could  insist 
on  more  than  thirty — twenty-five  or  thirty.  Indivi- 
dually myself  I would  be  inclined  to  go  higher  but 
for  the  fact  that  Monaghan,  and  possibly  some  other 
schools  are  in  that  condition,  and  I think  it  essential 
to  encourage  schools  of  that  kind. 

1285.  Do  you  consider  that  twenty-five  or  any  such 
number  would  be  a school  that  would  have  work  for 
such  a staff  of  teachers  as  to  give  the  benefit  of  this 
endowment  to  qualified  teachers  1 — Where  the  number 
of  pupils  is  small  the  number  of  masters  is  small  as 
a rule,  and  therefore  a small  school  of  twenty-five 
would  be  able  to  get  on  with  two  or  three  masters. 
In  addition  to  the  twenty-five  in  attendance  I would 
require,  speaking  for  myself  individually,  fifteen  to 
have  passed  the  examination  in  at  least  two  languages. 

1286.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  get 
three  masters  to  cover  the  number  of  subjects — it  is  not 
so  much  the  whole  number  of  boys  as  the  number  of 
subjects'! — Well,  I think  that  fffie  subjects  required 
for  bona  fide  education  are — classics,  mathematics,  and 
modern  languages.  Classical  masters  as  a rule  teach 
English,  and  thus  three  masters  would  cover  the  school 
work,  one  teaching  classics  and  English,  one  mathe- 
matics, and  one  modem  languages.  If  these  three 
subjects  are  provided  for,  the  school  would  work  well. 

1287.  Are  you  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  dividing 
this  fund  so  far  as  each  denomination  has  control  of 
it,  amongst  a number  of  schools  on  the  results  system, 
or  concentrating  it  on  one  1 — I am  against  concentrat- 
ing it  on  one. 

1288.  But  would  you  be  against  another  denomina- 
tion concentrating  it? — No ; I am  for  each  settling  their 
own  affairs  entirely.  I am  for  home  rule  on  that  point. 
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March  8, 1886.  1289.  Suppose  another  denomination  wished  to  apply 

The  Very  Rev  ^ a ^ig  school,  would  there  not  be  a preliminary 
William  expenditure  in  supplying  the  plant  for  such  a school  out 
Ddimy,  s.j.  of  all  proportion  to  the  mere  question  of  the  results — 
supposing  the  Catholic  body  were  to  get  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  endowment,  and  that  the  remaining  one-fourth 
were  to  be  distributed  among  the  Protestant  denomin- 
ations, would  it  be  possible  for  one,  let  alone  two, 
Protestant  denominations  to  find  the  plant  of  a high 
school — of  course  if  it  was  to  be  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  results  the  question  would  be  different,  but 
don’t  you  see  that  the  difficulty  is  that  in  every  school 
whether  the  number  be  fifty  or  200,  you  must  first  of 
all  find  the  plant,  that  is  the  head  master  and  assistant 
masters;  of  course  as  the  boys  increase  in  number 
the  assistant  masters  will  increase,  but  you  must  have 
a certain  number  of  masters  whether  thenumber  of  boys 
be  large  or  small.  Have  you  considered  the  difficulty 
that  would  arise  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  among 
the  denominations  if  they  wished  to  have  it  not  in  the 
shape  of  results  fees,  but  for  a high  school  ? — Yes,  I 
have,  and  my  reply  is  that  if  those  denominations 
choose  to  have  what  I regard  as  a very  great  luxury 
they  should  pay  for  their  luxury ; but  1 object  to  their 
asking  for  a large  sum  of  money  for  buildings  first, 
and  then  when  that  is  done 

1290.  Dr.  Traill. — I did  not  say  buildings — plant. 

Witness. — Plant.  And  then  saying  “ we  will  share 

with  you  the  remainder.”  If  that  wore  to  be  done 
I am  sure  the  Catholics  would  like  to  have  six  or  seven 
schools  planted  on  that  system,  and  when  that  is  done 
we  will  take  the  cost  out  and  then  divide.  I think  once 
a denomination  has  got  its  due  share  they  should  use 
their  own  wisdom  as  to  the  mode  of  applying  it,  and 
I conclude  that  the  Episcopalians  or  Presbyterians  if 
they  had  the  sum  fixed  would  take  these  matters  into 
consideration  and  perhaps  say  “ we  have  very  fine 
buildings  in  Portora  or  Ai’magh  for  the  purpose,  very 
valuable  and  in  a beautiful  position,  and  wo  will  rent 
them  from  the  Commissioners.” 

1291.  Would  it  not  be  far  shorter  in  such  a case 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  cumbrous  machinery  which  you 
pro]  lose,  and  hand  over  the  property  to  the  Inter- 
mediate Board,  which  we  have  power  to  do  under  our 
Act? — I propose  that  the  working  of  this  should 
practically  to  a large  extent  depend  on  the  Intermediate 
Board,  that  the  condition  of  passing  a number  of 
pupils,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  should  be  arranged  by 
each  body,  by  the  Catholic  body  for  ns,  and  by  other 
bodies  if  they  so  choose ; but  we  propose  that  the 
Intermediate  Board  should  be  the  testing  body. 

1292.  You  would  object  to  our  handing  it  over  to  the 
Board  to  save  trouble  1— We  would,  because  wo  are,  in 
some  important  respects,  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
working  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board. 

1293.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — Suppose  it  should  appear 
when  the  whole  of  this  fund  is  realized  and  made 
available,  that  if  you  were  to  extend  the  benefit  of  it 
to  schools  with  so  small  a number  of  pupils  as  you 
mentioned,  I think  twenty-five  or  thirty — suppose  you 
were  to  find  that  in  that  case  it  would  be  so  far 
sub-divided  that  the  amount  coming  to  each  individual 
school  would  be  hardly  sensible  in  the  management  of 
the  school,  don’t  you  think,  that  it  would  be  right 
to  restrict  it  to  a smaller  number  of  schools  ? — Cer- 
tainly ; and  that  is  the  reason  I say  that  I presume 
that  the  individual  bodies  dealing  with  it  would  con- 
sider liow  it  would  work,  and  what  conditions  they 
should  adopt  to  secure  its  greatest  efficiency  as  a help 
to  education. 

1294.  Then  you  think  the  line  should  be  drawn 
with  reference  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be  allotted  ? 
— Certainly. 

.-  1295.  And  would  you  adopt  this  principle  that  the 

division  should  be  such  as  to  afford  substantial  aid  to 
those  schools  which  are  to  share  in  the  endowment  ? — 
Certainly. 

1296.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  be  prepared  to 
apply  the  same  principle  to  the  funds  at  present  dis- 
tributed by  the  Intermediate  Education  Board — that 


the  £20,000  a year  expended  by  that  board  should  ba 
applied  on  the  same  principle  as  you  now  propose  wifi, 
respect  to  this  fund? — If  the  proportion  were  dul 
established,  I have  no  objection  whatever  to  that  but 
at  the  same  time  I would  then  wind  up  the  Inter 
mediate  Education  Board  or  re-arrange  it 

. h39.7-  w ™d  ? tp  ’n1,.?7 1 Wc  “> 

to  that  whatever  ; I should  like  to  see  some  modifies, 
tion  of  the  Intermediate  system. 

1298.  The  reason  I asked  the  question  was  this, 
that  there  are  a certain  number  of  schools,  such  « 
Armagh,  that  find  it  impossible  to  work  under  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board,  not  from  not  being  able 
to  prepare  their  boys  for  the  examinations,  but  from 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  not  one 
staff  of  masters  but  two,  one  for  Trinity  College,  say 
or  the  Royal  University,  and  the  other  for  the  Inter! 
mediate  examinations,  and  they  find  it  impossible  to 
work  on  these  lines.  Would  it  therefore  be  con. 
sonant  with  your  views,  that  each  denomination 
should  got  a certain  share  of  all  the  funds,  and  be 
allowed  to  distribute  it  as  they  liked  ? — I should  make 
no  objection  to  that  whatever.  It  has  been  said  often 
that  the  Intermediate  system  is  a skilfully  devised 
system  of  Catholic  school  endowment.  I wish  to  say 
that  so  far  from  being  a financial  help  to  the  schools 
the  effect  of  the  working  of  the  Intermediate  Educa- 
tion  system  has  been  a large  and  very  heavy  loss  to 
all  the  large  schools  in  the  country,  the  satisfactory 
working  of  which  under  that  scheme  has  required  a 
considerable  increaso  of  the  staff. 

1299.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is,  a larger 
outlay  ? — Yes,  and  one  that  has  not  been  covered  by 
any  gain  from  results  fees. 

1300.  The  results  fees  are  practically  inappreciable! 
— Quito  inappreciable. 

1301.  Would  you  say  £700  was  quite  inappreciable! 
— No  college  has  got  £700. 

1302.  I think  Blackrock  College  did  ? — They  might 
have  once  got  that  sum.  I know  they  have  got  some- 
thing considerably  less,  and  another  school,  Tullabeg, 
with  which  I have  been  connected,  not  half  that.  I 
can  say  that  the  loss  on  Tullabeg  school  has  been  £400 
or  £600  a year,  of  an  actual  loss. 

1303.  Professor  Dougherty. — And  some  of  the 
smaller  schools  crushed  out  altogether  ? — Crushed  out 
altogether. 

1304.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Take  your  minimum 
school,  a school  with  twenty-five  pupils  and  a couple 
of  teachers,  what  would  be  the  smallest  sum  which 
would  be  of  real  use  to  such  a school  ? — £100. 

1306.  Do  you  think  any  less  amount  would  be  of 
any  practical  use  to  such  a school  ? — No;  I am  speaking 
my  own  opinion  merely,  for  some  men  who  have  schools 
would  be  very  glad  to  get  £40  or  £50.  But  speaking 
from  an  educational  point  of  view  I do  not  think  that 
you  can  have  the  status  of  teachers  appreciably  raised 
with  anything  less  than  what  would  give  £50  a year 
to  each  of  two  masters  as  an  additional  salary. 

1306.  Then  an  endowment  of  £100  a year  ■would 

be  in  your  idea  the  minimum  amount  that  would 
bo  of  any  practical  use,  from  a State  source?-— Speaking 
in  my  own  capacity  merely  as  an  educationist,  I believe 
that.  . 

1307.  And  I believe  you  say  that,  as  an  educationist 
having  had  the  management  of  Tullabeg  College,  and 
having  had  the  conduct  of  education  amongst  Catholics! 
— Yes,  that  is  the  result  of  my  own  experience 
having  had  the  conduct  of  education  amongst  Catholics. 

1308.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I suppose  you 
are  aware  that  it  has  been  represented  to  us  that  many 
people  are  not  satisfied  to  have  the  Intermediate 
Education  examinations  as  a test? — Yea 

1309.  I take  the  girls’  results  of  1 885,  and  I suppose 
that  as  regards  the  population,  the  proportions  do  n 
vary  with  sex.  I find  that  out  of  250  girls  who  m 
the  three  grades  got  exhibitions  and  prizes,  of  any  ^ 
seventy-three  were  from  non-Catholic  institutions.^ 
that  leaves  of  the  250,  you  will  observe,  but  177  nwu 
other  placea  Now  to  what,  according  to  your  expe* 
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rience,  are  we  to  attribute  the  extraordinary  discrep- 
ancy between  that  result,  and  the  result  of  the  boys’ 
examinations  1 — To  the  fact  that  people  do  not  view 
with  approval  among  Catholics,  especially  Catholic 
ecclesiastics  who  have  the  direction  to  a certain  extent 
of  the  teaching,  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board’s  examinations  as  suitable  for  girls’ 
education. 

1310.  And  therefore  the  girls  in  the  schools  of 
which  you  approve  do  not  present  themselves  for  inter- 
mediate education  ? — Precisely. 

1311.  To  whatever  extent  that  argument  would 
apply  to  explain  the  proportion  with  regard  to  girls, 
would  you  consider  it  fair  that  the  same  argument 
should  be  taken  into  account  with  regard  to  the  boys  ? 
—Yes  ] and  I have  had  that  matter  before  me  too  and 
tried  to  find  out  as  well  as  I could  in  my  dealings 
with  certain  masters,  what  were  their  objections  to  the 
Intermediate  Education  Board  system,  and  I think 
they  are  balanced  by  the  schools  that  are  shut  out 
from  competition  entirely,  Roman  Catholic  schools 
where  the  age  limits  exclude  them. 

1312.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — You  are  aware  that 
the  Act  contains  a provision  that  every  scheme  shall 
provide  for  periodical  inspection,  by  an  inspector 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; would  there  be  on 
the  part  of  Catholics,  an  objection  to  such  an  inspection 
taking  place  ? — Certainly  not. 

1313.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  there  be 
any  real  difficulty  in  such  an  inspection  taking  place 
without  extra  expense,  and  instead  of  examining  chil- 
dren head  by  head  and  subject  by  subject,  ascertain- 
ing what  number  of  children  were  really  being 
instructed  in  a properly  equipped  school  by  a suffi- 
cient staff  of  masters  ? — I do  not  think  there  would. 

I think  it  would  be  a very  fair  condition. 

1314.  Suppose  we  were  able  to  ascertain  the  actual 
number  receiving  from  the  masters  in  a properly 
equipped  school  good  instruction,  would  you  consider 
the  apportioning  of  the  endowment  on  the  basis  of 
heads  counted  in  that  way  to  be  just?— No,  there  is 
too  much  at  stake  at  present,  and  the  conditions  are 
just  now  unequal.  There  is  too  much  at  stake  in  the 
allotment  of  a large  and  goodly  sum,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  know  that  we  would  satisfy  the  public  opinion 
of  the  country  as  to  the  justice  of  the  distribution, 
although  individual  persons  might  act  with  the  very 
best  intentions.  If  you  started  with  allowing  a 
certain  proportion  to  each  denomination,  that  denomi- 
nation would  of  course  retain  that  proportion. 

1315.  How  would  you  deal  with  such  a case  on 
your  principle,  as  that  we  have  had  to-day  from  the 
Methodists.  Take  it  that  one  of  these  denominations, 
though  numerically  small,  established  a school  with 
vei7  great  success,  and  was  doing  extremely  good  work 
and  large  work,  not  only  among  the  members  of  its 
own  denomination,  but  for  pupils  taken  from  other 
denominations  also,  would  you  exclude  them  from 
anything  except  a capitation  allowance  on  their 
own  members  ? — Of  oourse,  most  unquestionably  I 
would.  I think  the  only  line  that  would  do  justice 

everybody  would  be  to  give  it  by  population,  for 
'ins  reason,  that  once  we  adopt  that  rule  we  then  find 
denominations,  even  smaller  than  the  Methodists,  who 
W*  ^ave  a sufficient  number  of  people  who  would, 
7 “©expectation  of  a certain  sum  being  given  to 
em,  be  induced  to  establish  one  central  school  for 
eir  own  body,  which  would  not  exist  if  we  were 
ere  y to  take  all  the  existing  schools  as  they  are  now, 
attend^6  ^eni  money  according  to  the  present 

Then  you  would  have  the  claims  of  such  a 
00  35  the  Methodist  College,  of  which  we  heard 
in  +v,7j  cfk,^ated  in  proportion,  not  to  the  work  done 
e a-  tp6  number  0f  Methodists  in  Ire- 

of  the  pupils  attending  it  not 
all,  and  a very  small  proportion 
Jing  pupils  ? — Quite  so ; because 
piscopalians  would  be  attending 
one  place  and  Methodists  would 


J^d,  a vast  number 
being  Methodists  at 
2*“6  Methodists  be 
^esbyterians’ and  E 
Methodist  schools  in 


be  attending  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian  schools  in 
another  place.  These  things  would  all  find  their  own 
due  level.  I think  we  must  go  on  general  principles, 
not  on  particular  instances  ; and  the  fact  of  a Metho- 
dist school  doing  good  work  is  perhaps  not  dependent 
on  its  being  Methodist  at  all,  but  on  the  head  master 
being  a clever  man. 

4s  J-  understand,  your  proposed  endowment 
would  be  insignificant  ? — I do  not  propose  giving  an 
endowment  to  the  school.  I propose  the  allotment  of 
the  endowment  publicly  to  the  Methodist  body,  not 
to  the  number  of  schools,  but  to  the  Methodist  body  • 
and  therefore  the  Methodist  body  will  see  themselves 
that  if  they  have  only  two  schools  those  two  schools 
will  get  the  whole  of  it,  whereas  in  the  case  of  Ca- 
lottes with  a large  number  of  schools,  it  would  be 
sub-divided,  and  eveiyone  then  would  not  get  so  much, 
and  the  Methodists  would  be  able  to  hold  a very  high 
Alld  therefore,  on  the  general  supposition  of  a 
£100  a year,  for  a school,  as  they  have  only  two 
schools,  we  might  even  say  £200. 

1318.  The  sub-divisions  mentioned  in  your  answer 
are  sub-divisions  after  the  fund  has  been  allotted,  and 
your  answer  is  this— that  the  amount  that  the  Metho- 
dists would  have  to  distribute  would  depend,  not  on 
the  number  of  pupils  being  taught  by  them,  but  on  the 
number  of  the  Methodist  population  i—  Certainly,  and 
therefore  I say,  to  meet  your  objection  as  to  the  Metho- 
dist schools  getting  something  insignificant,  I say  it 
is  nothing  of  the  kind,  because  their  proportion  is 
sufficient,  seeing  they  have  only  two  great  schools. 

1319.  But  their  claim,  according  to  your  theory, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  size  of  their  schools.  The 
Methodists  are  one-hundredth  part  of  the  population 
of  Ireland.  Take  it  that  the  entire  amount  is  £5,000, 
they  will  get  £50  out  of  the  £5,000  according  to 
your  theory,  and  although  they  only  receive  £50  out 
of  £5,000,  they  are  in  fact  teaching  in  their  two 
schools  three  times  as  many  as  the  six  Royal  schools 
put  together  ? — Certainly 

1320.  Then,  while  one  of  the  Royal  schools  would 
be  altogether  available  for  Church  people  and  one 
school  would  be  given  to  the  Presbyterians  for  them- 
selves, the  Methodists  would  have  £50  for  doing  six 
times  the  work,  and  could  never  raise  it  or  lower  it 
whether  their  schools  had  fifty  pupils  or  1,000  ? — At 
the  present  time  the  success  of  the  Methodist  schools  is 
not  realised  by  Methodist  pupils ; it  is  realised  by  two 
kinds  of  their  pupils,  who  are  not  Methodists  but  Pres- 
byterians and  other  Protestant  denominations,  and  if 
the  Presbyterians  had  their  due  proportion  of  the  fund 
given  to  them  the  probability  is  that  in  a great  city 
like  Dublin  the  Presbyterians  would  have  a success- 
ful school,  to  which  the  Presbyterians,  with  the  natural 
feeling  of  people  in  favour  of  schools  conducted  by 
masters  of  their  own  denomination,  would  go,  and 
therefore  a certain  number  of  Presbyterians  who  are 
now  winning  distinction  for  the  Methodists  would 
then  win  distinction  for  schools  of  their  own  persua- 
sion, and  that  would  reduce  ultimately  the  Methodist 
schools  to  the  proportion  of  the  population.  I think 
that  will  work  itself  out  in  the  end,  and  tliat  the 
schools  of  each  denomination  will  in  the  end  be  in 
proportion  to  its  numbers. 

1321.  Are  not  several  of  your  diocesan  colleges, 
which  are  the  only  good  schools  in  the  neighbourhood, 
attracting  a considerable  number  of  pupils  from  other 
denominations  ? — No. 

1322.  Have  you  any  ? — Hardly. 

1323.  At  Fermoy,  for  instance? 

Dr.  Hutch. — We  have  some. 

1324.  Where  the  line  of  denominational  distinction 
is  not  so  strongly  marked,  as  in  this  case,  do  you 
think  it  fair  that  the  Methodist  college  when  it  attracts 
Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  because  it  is  a good 
school,  should  get  no  additional  endowment  on  that 
account? 

Father  Delany. — No,  but  I object  to  the  accident  of 
a moment  regulating  a great  principle.  It  is  due  to 
the  accident  of  the  moment,  partly  to  the  existence  of 
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an  exceptionally  brilliant  staff,  and  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  Presbyterians  who  are  attending  it  have  not  a 
similar  school  of  their  own. 

1325.  Does  not  your  point  exactly  illustrate  my 
difficulty.  You  are  going  to  crystallize  the  accident 
of  a moment  in  drawing  a perpetual  line  of  endow- 
ment!— No,  I say,  on  the  contrary,  the  perpetual 
lines  will  be  the  lines  which  are  drawn  by  the  pro- 
portion of  the  denominations,  because  I believe  that 
given  the  same  circumstances  the  success  in  the  teach- 
ing of  denominations  will  be  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  borne  out  by  tho 
fact  of  the  Intermediate  education  results  and  by  what 
we  can  estimate  from  the  principle  of  mankind  seek- 
ing their  own  interest.  Given  equal  circumstances 
for  each  denomination,  then  a certain  proportion  of 
each  denomination  will  go  in  for  Intermediate  educa- 
tion, and  one  year  with  another  their  success  will  bo 
the  same.  For  instance,  as  we  know  in  tho  case  of 
the  Royal  schools  this  has  been  illustrated.  Portora, 
formerly  a brilliant  school,  has,  recently,  not  boon 
very  successful,  and  Armagh,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
was  very  low  some  years  ago,  now  stands  very  high. 
It  would  not  be  prudent,  therefore,  to  take  as  a basis 
of  permanent  distribution  a temporary  success  which 
is  liable  to  fluctuation.  One  year  it  is  Armagh  and 
another  Portora.  There  may  be  in  the  next  fow 
years  a very  brilliant  Presbyterian  school  established 
in  Stephen’s-green  or  the  neighbourhood  which  would 
draw  away  so  many  pupils  from  the  Methodist  school 
that  the  Methodist  school  would  fall  away,  or  it  might 
be  that  many  of  the  pupils  who  are  now  going  there, 
would  go  to  the  high  school  in  Harcourt-streot. 

1326.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  amount  of  popula- 
tion of  any  denomination  that  you  would  give  any 
endowment  to  at  all! — 1,000  or  2,000,  or  whatever 
would  give  a school  population  able  to  maintain  a school. 

1327.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Take  tho  High 
School  and  Wesley  College.  Assuming  that  each  of 
them,  as  at  present  we  believe  they  are,  is  thoroughly 
successful,  with  the  same  number  of  pupils  in  each  300, 
and  that  they  got  an  endowment  of  A3 00  a pioco,  if 
in  the  course  of  time  one  fell  off  to  100  pupils,  and  the 
other  rose  to  500,  would  you  think  it  j ust  that  theondow- 
ment  should  remain  the  same!— I am  speaking  entirely 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  and  from  tho 
Roman  Catholic  point  of  view  I say  there  would  lie  no 
such  mixture  of  denominations  in  our  schools  as  exists 
there.  I am  not,  of  course,  going  to  lay  down  laws 
for  other  denominations,  or  for  their  doing  things 
which  we  should  not  do  at  all,  but  inasmuch  as  with 
us  tho  line  of  denomination  sharply  marks  off  the 
schools,  we  claim  that  that  is  the  outline  of  what  would 
give  justice  to  us.  But  if  the  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists  and  other  denominations  are  so  inter- 
mingled, it  is  their  own  affair  to  divide  the  money 
amongst  themselves. 

1328.  Professor  Dougherty. — With  regard  to  your 
limit  for  Catholic  schools,  you  say  £100  is  the  smallest 
endowment  you  would  propose  ! — Yes. 

1329.  Would  you  be  disposed,  having  regard  to  the 
small  amount  of  the  fund  at  our  disposal,  tp  fix  a 
maximum  limit  beyond  which  the  endowment  should 
not  go  ! — It  would  depend  entirely  on  what  sum  you 
had  available,  and  if  the  ultimate  sum  was  too  Bmall 
I would  have  to  reduce  even  the  £100.  But  of  course 
if  yon  had  a large  sum  it  would  be  different. 

1330.  But  would  it  not  be  essential  to  fix  a maximum 
whatever  it  might  be,  in  order  to  prevent  the  big 
schools  running  away  with  the  whole  of  the  endow- 
ment!— Oh,  yes,  I should  say  so,  but  before  I could  say 
the  maximum  I would  like  to  know  what  sum  was 
available,  and  therefore,  how  the  working  of  the 
system  would  affect  the  great  bulk  of  the  schools. 

1331.  If  you  did  not  fix  a maximum  limit,  you 
would  have  the  same  thing  occurring  with  respect 
to  this  fund  that  is  complained  of  under  the  Inter- 
mediate.  Education  Act — the  big  schools  running 
away  with  the  lion’s  share  ! — As  representative  of  one 
big  school,  I must  say  that  that  talk  of  running  away 


with  the  lion’s  share  under  the  Intermediate  system 
as  far  as  financial  results  are  concerned,  is  totally 
unfounded.  The  big  schools  having  a very  much  largej 
expenditure  and  a great  deal  larger  staff  and  more 
complete  classification  of  their  pupils,  have  had  a larger 
amount  of  success  in  the  Intermediate  results,  am} 
therefore,  their  pupils  have  obtained  prizes  and  dis- 
tinctions  in  largo  numbers,  but  when  you  come  to  the 
question  of  the  financial  results  and  the  financial 
assistance  given  to  the  school  I say  it  is  altogether  in 
disproportion ; I say  that  the  school  has  lost  instead 
of  gained. 

1332.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  it  has  been 
obliged  to  incur  great  expenditure  1 — It  has  lost  money, 

1333.  Is  there  any  instance  in  history  of  an  endow- 
ment roally  paying  tho  whole  cost  of  teaching  or 
acting  otherwise  than  as  a stimulus,  unless  you  come 
to  schools  of  merely  eleemosynary  character!— I am 
not  complaining  now  that  the  endowment  does  not 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  teaching  of  the  schools,  but  I 
say  that  taking  tho  financial  condition  of  the  schools 
before  tho  Intermediate  Act,  and  since  the  Intermediate 
Act,  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  me 
receiving  what  is  supposed  to  bo  a large  portion  of  the 
results  fees,  their  financial  condition  is  considerably 
worso  than  before. 

1 334.  That  is,  that  they  have  spent  more  in  earning 
those  results  than  before! — Certainly. 

1335.  Dr.  Traill. — And  therefore  the  benefits  are 
very  much  larger  than  before! — :The  benefits  for  the 
pupils,  yos,  so  far  us  the  system  is  a good  educational 
system,  but  several  of  our  largo  schools  are  heavily  in 
debt  on  account  of  tho  working  of  the  intermediate 
education  system. 

133G.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  expressed  your 
opinion  that  on  tho  whole,  yon  and  your  colleagues 
would  prefer  that  tho  share  of  the  endowment  coming 
to  tho  Catholic  schools  should  be  handed  over  once 
for  all  to  a Catholic  body! — Yes. 

1337.  But  if  that  wore  not,  in  the  end,  found  con- 
venient or  dosiniblo,  you  would  wish  that  it  should  be 
distributed  among  tho  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
work  done! — Yos. 

1338.  Should  you  bo  content  with  inspection  alone, 
or  should  you  wish  to  lmvo  inspection  and  examination! 
— Inspection  and  examination.  We  should  not  be 
content  at  all  with  inspection  alone. 

1839.  If  we  could  not  with  tho  funds  at  our  disposal 
provide  for  an  independent  examination,  should  you  be 
content  to  take  the  examination  of  tho  Intermediate 
Education  Board! — Yes. 

134  0.  Why  do  you  consider  it  desirable  to  take  these 
examinations  into  account,  as  well  as  the  reportof  an  In- 
spector 1 — Because  tho  Intermediate  Education  Board 

boiug  a central  board,  a State  board,  unconnected  with 

any  sectional  interests,  occupies  an  impartial  position 
and  lias  tho  genoral  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
country  and  is  independent  of  all  denominational  bias, 
and  also  because  its  examinations  being  competitive  and 
guidod  by  a fair  standard,  give  an  educational  test  of  die 
success  of  pupils,  whereas  the  mere  report  of  an  in- 
spector reporting  on  an  occasional  visit  to  the  schools 
would  not  guarantee  an  educational  test  of  the  same 
efficiency. 

1341.  Some  persons  have  given  evidence  that  they 
would  be  content  with  the  report  of  an  inspector  who 
wouldreport,firstastothenumbers  presentinthe  school, 
and  secondly  as  to  the  character  of  the  education  given. 
Should  you  consider  such  reports  of  inspectors  quite 
satisfactory  as  a basis  for  the  distribution  of  this  fund 
— No ; for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  if  the  number  ot 
students  in  attendance  in  schools  in  towns  were  • 
lowed  to  weigh,  uncontrolled  by  a strict  edurataomu 
test,  it  would  be  very  much  open  to  abuse.  If  *1  i 
or  any  such  sum  to  be  given  to  a school  were  to  depen 
upon  the  numbers  and  not  on  the  actual  teaching,  » 
teacher  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  a mun 
of  merely  fictitious  students  put  on  his  list  and  ge 
them  to  come  in  for  the  purpose  of  the  inspection,  an 
therefore  I say  that  unless  the  number  in  attendan 
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is  controlled  by  a strict  educational  test  this  abuse 
mi<rht  «xist.  And  secondly,  I say  a strict  edu- 
cational test  cannot  be  applied  by  a mere  visit  of  an 

^^34^  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  I understand 
you  to  say  that  all  hough  you  are  -willing  to  take  the 
Intermediate  Examination  results  as  a test,  you  would 
not  be  willing  also  that  the  Catholic  body  that  had  the 
distribution  of  the  Catholic  share  of  the  money,  should 
be  bound  to  distribute  that  when  they  get  it  according 
to  the  Intermediate  results  I— Yes,  I should. 

1343.  Then  you  would  let  in  all  the  schools,  big  and 

little  ? I stated  before  that  we  would  be  in  favour  of 

malcin"  a classification  by  numbers  in  attendance,  and 
passing  examinations. . 

1344.  You  are  willing  to  take  the  Intermediate 
results  as  being  a test  of  what  the  teaching  in  the 
Catholic  schools  as  a whole  is? — Yes. 

1345.  But  after  yon  have  ascertained  the  teaching 
as  a whole  according  to  the  Intermediate  results  system 
y0U — speaking  as  an  individual — would  not  think 
that  that  should  be  the  basis  of  the  distribution  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  share? — Subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  would  ensure  that  it  was  a bona  fcle  school 
with  a reasonable  number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

1346.  And  fixed  at  such  a level  as  to  make  it  worth 
■while  to  get  au  appreciable  share  ? — Yes. 

1347.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.e. — You  take  the  results  of  the 
Intermediate  Education  examinations? — Yes. 

1348.  And  you  leave  out  all  schools  which  do  not 
.go  in  for  those  examinations  ? — Yes. 

1349.  And  have  all  the  schools  of  the  country 
affiliated  themselves  to  the  Intermediate  system  ? — No, 
but  a very  considerable  number. 

1350.  How  many  Protestant  schools  aro  there  that 
have  not  affiliated  themselves? — As  far  as  I know 
there  are  only  six  or  eight. 

1351.  What  are  those  ? — Well,  Armagh  which  has 
gone  back  from  it ; St.  Columba’s,  the  Royal  Academi- 
cal Institution,  Belfast.  I am  not  cpiite  sure  to  what 
extent.  I do  not  know  whether  they  have  withdrawn 
recently.  The  Royal  schools  have  substantially  dis- 
appeared, but  I give  as  a reason  for  their  disappearance 
that  they  have  failed,  for  they  have  not  had  pupils. 
They  make  up  the  only  schools  that  I know. 

1352.  Then  if  the  Royal  schools  were  abolished 
in  all  Ireland  there  would  be  nothing  remaining  but 
St.  Columba’s  practically  ? — Yes,  practically. 

1353.  Is  that  a school  or  theological  college? — I am 
not  in  a position  to  say. 

1354.  You  would  accept  as  an  educational  test  the 
test  of  the  examinations  of  the  Intermediate  Board? — 
Yes.  However,  with  this  particular  endowment  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Catholic 
■colleges  we  would  require  a modification  of  the  age  con- 
ditions, and  of  the  conditions  defining  a school.  These 
two  things  su  e the  only  things  we  suggest. 

1355.  Dr.  Tua.ill. — Is  it  to  increase  the  sige  ? — Yes, 
to  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  twenty— a classification  for 
this  purpose  alone. 

1356.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— If  you  extend 
the  ages  to  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  twenty,  how  would 
you  apply  the  Intermediate  test  ? — They  would  go  up 
tor  it  of  course, 

1357.  They  could  not? — Witness — Eighteen  junior, 
nineteen  middle,  twenty  senior,  they  did  allow  that 
for  a yeai\  They  do  at  the  present  time  allow  them 
to  go  up  at  seventeen,  eighteen,  and  nineteen  ; and 
therefore  the  principle  is  at  the  present  time  in  opera- 
tion. 

1358.  But  no  boy  over  nineteen  can  present  himself 
at  all  at  present  ? — That  is  quite  true,  and,  therefore, 
I suggested  the  limit  of  age  should  be  eighteen,  nine- 
teen, and  twenty,  and  that  the  candidate’s  name  should 
be  marked  so  as  to  show  that  it  was  only  for  the 
purpose  of  this  particular  endowment  that  he  is  per- 
mitted to  compete.  The  Intermediate  Board  would 
put  them  on  the  list  and  would  certify  that  “ so  many 


candidates  have  passed  in  two  languages  from  such  March  5,  lass, 
and  such  schools.”  — 

1359.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.O. — You  suggest  that  the  Inter-  William7  ^*r‘ 
mediate  system  should  be  the  test  for  the  whole  Delany,  aj, 
country,  and  that  according  as  that  was  good  or  bad, 

the  whole  education  of  the  country  would  be  good  or 
bad? — We  do  not  express  any  satisfaction  by  any 
means  with  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  or  its 
government,  and  we  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  to 
have  amendments  both  in  the  constitution  of  the 
governing  hoard  and  in  its  system  ; and  therefore  we 
do  not  mean  that  the  Intermediate  system  is  perfection 
now,  but  that  its  machinery  is  facile  machinery  to 
work,  and  saves  the  expense  of  separate  examinations. 

It  has  defects,  no  doubt,  bat  we  hope  to  see  them 
remedied. 

1360.  Dr.  Traill. — Don’t  you  think  that  the  ages 
eighteen,  nineteen,  and  twenty  would  be  the  univer- 
sity rather  than  school  ages? — I hope  they  would 
entirely  after  ten  or  fifteen  years.  I trust  that  when 
the  education  of  the  country  would  be  in  its  proper 
condition  the  original  limits  of  age  might  be  reverted 
to.  At  present  the  education  of  the  country  is  not  in 
a satisfactory  condition  as  far  as  the  Catholics  are 
concerned,  and,  labouring  under  the  disadvantage  they 
do  in  scattered  districts,  many  of  them  can  only  begin 
very  late,  when  they  are  already  beyond  the  limits  of 
age. 

1361.  After  how  many  years  would  you  bring  them 
hack  to  what  we  might  call  school  as  distinguished 
from  university  age  ? — That  would  be  found  from  the 
working  of  the  system.  I infer  from  the  woiking  of 
the  Intermediate  system  that  the  result  would  be 
arrived  at  in  no  very  long  time. 

1362.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — You  are  aware  that 
one  of  the  matters  in  contemplation  when  this  Act 
was  passing  through  Parliament  was  the  question  of 
extending  the  benefit  of  the  endowments  to  both  sexes. 

Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  any 
provision  for  girls’  schools  out  of  this  £4,000  a year  ? 

— Well,  I think  that  if  the  girls  were  admitted  from 
such  a very  large  number  of  schools  the  endowment 
would  be  frittered  away ; and,  secondly,  I do  not  see 
that  we  are  at  present  within  a short  distance,  or 
measurable  distance,  of  available  common  lines  for 
education  of  girls.  At  the  same  time  I should  bj 
perfectly  prepared  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  general 
principle,  hut  I have  not  had  that  sufficiently  under 
consideration. 

13G3.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— What  is  the  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  the  girls  at  the  Intermediate 
Education  examinations?—  Partly  that  the  education 
required  by  the  Intermediate  system  is  not  the 
model  system  of  education,  which  we  should  like  to 
see  our  Catholic  girls  trained  up  in. 

1364.  Is  it  that  the  subjects  are  not  wide  enough, 
or  too  wide,  or  what  ?— Well,  we  prefer  to  give  greater 
importance  to  what  I would  call  domestic  training, 
and  to  some  subjects  wliich  do  not  have  due  impor- 
tance in  the  scheme  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board.  I think  there  has  been  an  improvement 
recently,  and  I think  that  the  tendency  of  the  Board 
has  been  to  take  into  account  the  views  of  Catholics 
on  this  question.  But  there  is  another  section  of  the 
population  who,  acting  on  their  own  judgment,  and,  of 
course  with  a perfect  right  to  their  own  judgment, 
who  like  to  have  the  same  examinations  for  boys  and 
girls ; but  I should  say  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  of  the  Catholic  Church  do  not  like  this  common 
education  for  boys  and  girls,  and  they  do  not  think  the 
same  education  and  the  same  subjects  are  quite  appli- 
cable. I am  only  speaking  conjecturally,  for  the 
Catholic  educational  body  have  not  formally  considered 
the  subject. 

1365.  Dr.  Traill.— Have  not  the  Intermediate 
Board  recently  deprived  girls  of  the  power  of  taking 
up  Greek r — I am  not  in  a position  to  say ; I have  not 
worked  the  question  up. 
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1366.  The  Lord  Chancellor.  — - 
St.  Colman’s  College,  Fermoy,  and  one  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Catholic  head  masters!— Yes. 

1367  In  addition  to  what  Father  Delany  told  us, 
we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  what  your  views  are  as 
to  the  application  of  the  endowment .arising  from  the 
Royal  schools  1-Well,  I may  say  hist,  that  having 
heard  Father  Delany’s  evidence,!  agree  with  it  in  the 
main ; and  first,  as  to  the  allocation  of  the  fund, 
whether  it  should  be  given  to  one  denomination, 
divided  among  the  different  denominations,  or  thrown 
into  one  bulk  sum  to  be  competed  for  ; I should  say 
that  we  would  prefer  that  it  should  be  given  to  the 
different  denominations,  provided  that  the  Catholics 
get  the  proportion  to  which  they  consider  themselves 
entitled  by  their  numbers.  But,  however,  if  the 
Board  were  not  inclined  to  give  the  Catholics  such  a 
portion  of  the  sum  as  they  consider  themselves  fairly 
entitled  to,  which  would  be  about  three-fourths,  then 
the  Catholics  would  prefer  that  the  entire  sum  were 
kept  in  one  bulk  and  competed  for  by  all  the  different 
denominations  impartially.  As  Father  Delany  said,  the 
machinery  of  competition  might  be  the  Intermediate 
Board.  There  would  be  this  advantage,  that  it  would 
save  the  cost  of  a new  machinery  for  oxamiuo- 
tions ; and  by  raising  the  age  you  could  bring  in  a 
number  of  Catholics  who  are  at  present  excluded  under 
the  regulations  regarding  the  limit  of  age. 

1368.  But  if  the  regulations  remain  as  they  are  it 
would  not  be  a satisfactory  limit  of  age  to  come  for 
examination! — Certainly  not,  because  it  would  ex- 
clude a very  large  number  of  Catholics  who  would  bo 
very  anxious  to  come  up,  but  who  are  excluded  by  the 
limit  ofage.  I will  instance  my  own  school.  We  have 
at  Fermoy,  on  an  average  110  studonts,  or  thore  may 
be  up  to  120.  We  never  can  enter  in  the  year  more 
than  60  students  under  the  limit  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act,  yet  a number  of  other  students  are 
well  qualified  to  compete  if  the  age  is  raised,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  being  excluded  from  the  Intermediate 
system,  they  compete  at  the  Royal  University  and 
pass  in  very  large  numbers. 

1369.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Are  they  getting  an 
Intermediate  Education  1 — Yes. 

1370.  Dr.  Traill.— Do  you  say  fifty  under  eighteen! 

X aay  we  cannot  in  any  year  enter  more  than  fifty  ; 

it  is  our  normal  number  under  eighteen.  We  have 
three  departments. 

1371.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Have  you  a pre- 
paratory department!— We  have,  for  boys  from  oight 
to  thirteen. 

1372.  Those  do  not  in  any  case  go  up  for  examina- 
tion ? — No. 

1373.  How  many  have  you  in  the  preparatory  de- 
partment!— I think  this  year  we  have  about  twelve, 
but  we  put  into  that  class  some  boys  who  are  a little 
older,  and  who  are  deficient  in  education. 

1374.  What  is  your  next  class  1— Our  next  class  is 
the  Intermediate  department,  which  consists  of  junior, 
middle,  and  senior  grade  respectively. 

1375.  Have  you  any  boys  coming  to  you  at  the  ago 
of  twelve  or  thirteen  to  prepare  for  that — at  what  age 
do  they  enter  for  that!— They  enter  about  thirteen  to 
sixteen — fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen. 

1376.  What  is  the  number  in  that  department  of 
your  school!— The  Intel-mediate  department,  strictly 
so  called,  might  be  forty-eight  or  fifty  boys.  It  may  be 
one  or  two  over  or  under. 

1377.  What  is  the  third  department  of  your  school! 
— The  third  department  of  our  school,  we  call  it 
nominally  the  university  department,  but  we  are  not 
preparing  boys  for  anything  beyond  matriculation. 
We  have  a large  number  of  medical  students  who 
matriculate  in  the  Royal  University.  And  we  have 
also  boys  who  do  not  matriculate,  but  who  read  with 
the  other  boys,  the  ages  average  eighteen,  and  in  some 
cases  where  the  boys  do  not  wish  to  go  in  for  the 
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You  are  head  of  Intermediate  examinations,  from  seventeen  to  perhaps 


twenty-one. 

1378.  What  are  the  numbei-s  there  !— 
speaking,  one  year  with  another  I should  say  forty- 
eight  to  fifty. 

1379.  And  the  boys  described  are  altogether  in  the- 
University  division ! — Yes. 

1380.  Aiu  any  of  the  boys  in  that  division  promoted 
into  it  from  the  Intermediate  one  ! — Numbers  are 

1381.  And  then  it  would  be  only  those  boys  who- 
had  not  entered  for  the  Intermediate  examinations  in 
time,  or  having  entered  in  time  were  so  backward  as. 
not  to  be  able  to  pass  the  standard  of  education  that 
would  secure  Intermediate  results  1 — Yes,  and  others 
also,  who  for  many  reasons  do  not?  wish  to  continue- 
tho  Intermediate  Education  system.  Many  medical 
students  having  read  the  middle  grade  Intermediate, 
do  not  choose  to  go  into  tho  senior  grade. 

1382.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  they  are  not  excluded 
but  do  not  wish  to  telco  it! — Not  absolutely  excluded, 
but  largo  numbers  are  absolutely  excluded. 

1383.  Why  1 — Because  they  come  to  us  at  seventeen. 

1384.  What  is  tho  cause  of  their  not  coming  in 
timo  !— Backward  boys  cannot  afford  to  come  in  earlier. 

1385.  Tho  Lord  Chancellor. — Suppose  a scheme 
was  adopted  for  tho  application  of  these  endowments, 
what  would  be  the  best  manner  in  which  the  money 
should  bo  spent! — I should  say  in  three  ways— first 
in  improving  the  stipends  and  position  of  the  masters;, 
secondly  in  providing  schools  insufficiently  equipped 
for  teaching  science,  with  scientific  apparatus  for  teach- 
ing chemistry,  natural  pliilosoplvy,  and  other  subjects 
which  cannot  at  present  bo  satisfactoi-ily  taught  for 
want  of  apparatus.  And  finally  it  would  be  essentml 
that  a certain  per  centago  of  the  fund  allotted  to  the 
school  should  bo  spent  in  providing  scliolarslnps- 
helps  for  poor  but  otherwise  deserving  students. 

1386. '  Do  you  moan  by  providing  free  places  for 

thorn  1— According  as  tho  funds  would  allow  full  free 
places  or  part  free  places.  , 

1387.  Professor  Dougherty. — In  the  school  or  tte 
university  1— School  exhibitions.  I may  mention  that 
every  year  wo  provide  sometimes  eight,  sometimes 
nine,  as  our  funds  allow,  free  bursaries  for  poor  and 
deserving  students,  and  one  of  them  succeeded  three 
years  in  succession  in  winning  my  own  exhibition, 
and  then  ho  wont  to  tho  lloyal  University  and  go 
another  exhibition  at  tho  Royal  University,  and  that 
boy  was  so  poor,  that  lio  could  not  pay  the  money  lor 
his  board,  and  now  by  moans  of  this  free  scholarship 
he  is  reading  in  tho  Royal  University. 

1388.  Would  you  allow  a boy  holding  a school 

exhibition  who  afterwards  took  an  Intermediateoneto 

hold  both !— Oh,  yes.  As  you  mention  schoolertim 
turn,  we  call  it  so,  but  it  is  in  reality  a free  pension. 

1389.  Dr.  Traill.— That  is  keeping  hun  fiee 

^ 1 3 9 0.8°DrT  Traill.  — Th  e exhibition  of  the  school  in 
fact  is  not  money  but  free  keep !— Yes. 

1391.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. -What  denm 
is  there  in  Munster,  for  such  education  as  yougi 
wliat  other  large  schools  are  there  College; 

St.  Column's!— In  Munster  there  is 
there  is  Ennis,  two  or  three  m Limerick,  St.  Bran 

m 1392*  Wlmt  is  in  Limerick— an  intermediate  sdmofi 
—Yes,  Mungret.  Thera  is  a Jesuit  College  do  ^ 
Limerick.  And  then  there  is  St.  Brendan  s , 
seminaries  in  Cork  and  Waterford.  ten 

1393.  In  Munster  at  present  you  baveeigic^ 
considerable  schools !— I should  say  so.  ^ 

you  to  mean  schools  connected  witl  , ^jth 

work,  because  there  are  others  not  co 
Intermediate  work.  ™aoibilitv  of 

. 1394.  Is  there  any  practical  P°f\  J not 
establishing  another  school  in  Mun  ei  ^ 
think  so.  I believe  that  if  public  opinion  wer 
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taken  we  would  rather  be  of  opinion  that  what  we 
require  in  Munster  is  the  support  of  existing  schools. 

1395.  You  read  the  resolution  of  this  Commission 
of  November  last — that  the  endowments  should  be 
applied  rather  to  the  support  of  existing  and  successful 
schools  than  to  the  establishment  of  new  ones — does 
it  commend  itself  to  you  as  being  a wise  resolution? — 
Certainly. 

1396.  So  far  as  you  are  aware  if  a new  school  were 
established  in  Munster  under  Roman  Catholic  manage- 
ment— a State  school — would  it  succeed? — I am  certain 
it  would  not. 

1397.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Can  yon  state  roughly 
what  it  would  cost  to  found  a new  school  as  good  as 
yours? — Well  the  buildings  and  appliances  of  our 
school  have  cost  up  to  the  present  roughly  about 
,£25,000.  We  have  a staff  of  nine  masters,  and  we 
pay  them  roughly  speaking,  £800  a year,  but  then  we 
board  some  of  them. 

1398.  Do  you  include  the  equipment  of  your  school 
in  the  £25,000  ? — Yes,  it  would  not  be  under  £25,000, 
but  rather  over  it. 

1399.  And  that  is  required  to  build  and  equip  a 
good  school  ? — Yes. 

1400.  Dr.  Traill Besides  paying  for  land? — 

Yes. 

1401.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  got  a 
suitable  quantity  of  land? — No,  unfortunately;  only 
four  acres. 

1402.  Do  you  pay  rent  ? — Yes,  over  £50  a year. 

1403.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — What  staff  have 
you  ? — Eight  masters  besides  myself,  four  laymen  and 
four  clergymen.  All  are  paid,  but  four  reside  in  the 
house,  and  their  salary  is  not  so  high  as  the  lay  pro- 
fessors, who  are  non-resident. 

1404.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  the 
subjects  of  the  education  given  by  the  lay  teachers? — 
Principally  mathematics. 

1405.  Are  they  graduates  of  a university  ? — One  is 
a graduate  of  the  Queen’s  University ; another  is  a 
first  class  National  teacher,  who  was  trained  at  Marl- 
borough-street  ; and  the  two  others  are  men  who  have 
been  engaged  a long  time  in  teaching. 

1406.  Then  your  staff  of  masters  costs  you  some- 
thing about  £1,000  a year,  allowing  a reasonable  sum 
for  those  who  are  boarded  ? — Well,  I should  say  about 
that. 

1407.  Besides  the  £25,000.  What  are  the  objects 
in  life  of  the  boys  that  go  from  your  place  ? — Well,  a 
large  number  of  them  are  candidates  for  the  ministry 
vf  the  Catholic  Church. 

1408.  About  what  proportion? — Well,  it  is  bal'd  to 
tall,  because  they  do  not  fix  their  object  in  life  till  they 
•came  to  a certain  age.  At  the  present  moment  I 
have  perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty  who  are  certainly 
intending  to  become  Catholic  priesta 

1409.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  would  be  more  satis- 
factory if  you  could  state  generally  what  proportion 
usually  go  on  for  the  Church  ? — Well,  say  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  are  going  to  the  ministry. 

1410.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  becomes 
of  the  rest? — Some  go  to  solicitorships  and  the  medical 
profession,  some  go  to  mercantile  business,  and  some 
go  to  farming. 

1411.  And  about  what  proportion  per  cent,  go  on 
to  university  education? — I must  explain.  Owing  to 
our  peculiar  relations  with  regal'd  to  universities,  the 
•only  university  that  we  acknowledge,  at  least  openly, 
is  the  Royal  University.  Numbers  of  our  boys  go  to 
the  Queen’s  College,  but  not  with  our  consent ; on 
the  contrary,  against  our  express  wish.  We  know 
they  go,  despite  all  our  endeavours  to  keep  them  from  it. 

1412.  But  that  fact  will  help  to  answer  my  question. 
What  is  the  per-centage  of  the  boys  that  you  require  to 
train  for  the  university  course  ? — Exclusive  of  those 
■who  go  for  the  ministry  of  the  Catholic  Church  ? 

1413.  Yes.  I suppose  they  go  to  Maynooth  at  once  ? 
“Yes.  It  is  hard  to  answer  a question  like  that 
without  thinking ; but  making  a rough  guess,  I should 
SAy  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent. 


1414.  Would  you  consider  it  satisfactory  to  allow 
an  endowment  for  this  higher  class  of  boys,  who 
actually  went  in  for  learning  Latin  and  a foreign 
language  in  addition  to  English  ? — Certainly. 

1415.  And  would  you  have  a sufficient  proportion 
of  boys  in  your  school  wishing  to  have  both  a Latin 
and  English  education,  so  as  to  make  the  endowment 
applicable  to  a large  number  ? — I can  always  have  a 
large  number. 

1416.  Dr.  Traill.— How  many?— Oh,  I should 
think  forty  or  fifty,  or  more.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
Latin  should  be  made  compulsory,  I think  is  this, 
that  if  you  do  not  make  some  limitation  to  that 
effect,  you  will  have  such  a number  of  small  schools 
that  are  Intermediate  schools  competing  for  this  fund 
that  the  money  will  be  flittered  away  to  the  merest 
fraction. 

1417.  What  test  would  you  lay  down  to  ascertain 
the  class  of  education  received  by  those  who  should 
share  in  the  endowment? — I agree  with  Dr.  Delany, 
that  there  should  be  partly  a numerical  and  partly  an 
educational  test. 

1418.  I am  only  on  the  educational  definition 
now? — I take  the  one  laid  down  by  Father  Delanv, 
that  the  school  should  contain  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  pupils,  and  that  six  or  eight  should  be  certified 
to  have  passed  each  year  in  Latin  and  one  other 
language  besides  ; and  the  reason  I specify  languages 
is,  that  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  mathematics  the 
boys  will  be  fairly  made  up. 

1419.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Would  you  not  accept 
the  limitation  that  Father  Delany  seemed  to  accept, 
that  if  by  extending  the  benefit  of  the  endowment 
to  all  schools  having  twenty-five  pupils,  the  amount 
coming  to  each  school  would  be  practically  insensible, 
you  would  then  draw  the  line  higher  up  7— Oh  yes,  I 
would  raise  the  standard. 

1420.  What  would  you  consider  the  smallest  amount 
of  endowment  that  would  be  really  a substantial 
benefit  to  a school — Father  Delany  said  he  would  put 
it  at  about  £100  ? — No  doubt  £100  would  be  of  ad- 
vantage, but  if  you  divided  £100  among  students  and 
masters,  it  would  not  improve  their  condition  very 
much. 

1421.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Then  you  are 
clear  it  should  not  be  less  than  £100? — Oh,  not 

1422.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  would  make  £100 
the  minimum? — If  a school  were  so  small  as  to  be 
managed  with  two  masters,  I believe  that,  then,  less 
than  £100  would  be  of  benefit  to  them. 

1423.  Dr.  Traill.  — How  many  schools  do  you 
think  would  be  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  this  fund  ? 
— Taking  the  standard  at  twenty-five  ? 

1424.  Yes  ? — I think  the  vast  majority,  if  not  all 
of  our  schools. 

1425.  How  many  would  that  be? — I could  not 
say. 

1426.  Fifty  or  a hundred? — There  is  a list  of  our 
schools  in  the  Directory.  Outside  the  province  I 
could  not  say,  although  I have  a fair  idea  of  the  schools 
in  the  province. 

1427.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  tell  us 
what  is  the  number  of  schools  in  the  province  of 
Munster,  that  are  of  the  same  standing  as  St.  Colman’a 
in  Ferrnoy,  in  both  size  and  mode  of  teaching — is  not 
there  one  at  Oloyne? — No;  there  is  Bishop  Crowe’s 
school  at  Oloyne,  a Protestant  school. 

1428.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Is  there  not  the 
seminary  at  Cork? — Yes,  but  it  is  not  a boarding 
school  at  present.  It  is  a day  school  at  present. 

1429.  Is  there  any  other  school  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  besides  your  own  school  and  the  seminary  at 
Cork  ? — There  is  an  Intermediate  school  at  Skibbereen. 
It  is  a day  school,  but  I do  not  know  any  particulars 
about  it.  It  is  merely  a day  school. 

1430.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Mr.  Hogan’s  school  ?— . 
Mr.  Hogan’s  school. 

1431.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mungret  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  yours? — Yes. 

M2 
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^tttl^dS^n  school  in  Limerick  »owl 


wlK tat  they  do  not  So  in  (or  Intermediate 


^'STis  there  not  one  et  Mount  MoUer^  l-  ^, 


1 437  Is  there  not  one  at  muuiw  ■ j 
k„J  do  „ot  so  in  for  the  Intermediate  system 
14387  Is  it  nn  Intemiediate  Bohool  i— Intermediate 


“Sh  And  it  is  merely  for  training  clergymen  I- 

N?440Cl'S1kterfordl-In  the  city  of  Waterford 
they  have  a theological  college  , and  also  a day  schm  . 

1441  Kev.  Dr.  Moi.10Y.-I  tliiiik  yon  said  that 
you  agreed  rvitli  Father  Many,  that  on  the  who  0, 
yon  considered  it  prefentblo  to  have  the  portion  of  tl to 
fund  which  would  fairly  represent  the  clonus  of  tlio 
Catholics,  handed  over  once  for  all  to  ho  adminislovoil  ljy 
a Catholic  hody  1-  Provided  it  were  proportionate  to 

ttli1442  Provided  it  were  such  as  to  satisfy  tho  principle 
of  proportion  1— Buell  as  to  satisfy  the  principle  of 

PTO1443  0 Yon  have  made  an  estimate  yourself  of  wliat 
your  claim  would  he  according  to  that  proportion  1— 

I have  not  gone  into  tho  calculation,  hut  I kuow  from 
Father  Delany,  how  lie  arrived  at  tho  calculation, 
and  I believe  it  to  be  accurate.  _ 

1444.  And  it  is  thrce-fourtlis  of  tlio  whole  f— Yes. 

1445.  And  suppose  it  were  decided  that  you -wove 
not  to  set  three-fourths,  then  I think  you  saul  you 
would  prefer  that  the  hind  should  be  administered  by 
a central  hoard,  and  that  the  Catholics  should  bo 
allotted  each  year  their  duo  share  estimated  according 
to  the  educational  work  done  ?—  -Yes. 

1 44(>.  How  would  you  propose  to  oBtimate  tlie  educa- 
tional work  done  1— By  an  examining  hody  liko  the  In- 
termediate Board.  But  if  they  were  to  undertake  tlio 
work  they  would  require  to  modify  their  regulations 
considerably  so  as  to  embrace  a very  large  number 
of  Catholic  students  now  excluded  by  ago. 

1447.  Then  are  you  of  opinion  that  if  that  proposal 
were  adopted,  you  would  he  able  to  get  for  Catholic 
schools  that  three-fourths  to  which  you  think  you  aro 
entitled  on  the  ground  of  population  1 — I think  so. 

1448.  Who  manages  St.  Colmon’s  now— who  aro  tho 
managing  body  1 —There  is  a hoard  to  look  after  the 
finances,  hut  tlio  educational  business  is  entirely 
managed  by  myself. 

1449.  We  have  the  report  here  that  the  college  is 
managed  by  a board  of  seven  members,  and  that  tlie 
property  is  vested  in  trustees  1 — Yes,  we  have  the 
same  management.  The  trustees  of  courso  are  changed 
from  time  to  time.  They  drop  out  by  death. 

1450.  Tho  Lord  Chancellor. — Who  appoints  the 
trustees  1 — The  bishop 


1451.  Are  they  clergy  ? — Yes. 

1452.  Lord  Justico  FitzGjbbon. — Are  you  aware 
that  it  is  quite  possible  for  you,  if  other  matters  were 
arranged,  to  incorporate  yourselves  ?— We  should  like 
to  do  so,  provided  it  did  not  entail  any  disadvan- 
tages. 

1453.  llov.  Dr.  Molloy. — Can  you  form  any  opinion 
as  to  liow  your  board  of  trustees  would  be  likely  to 
entertain  tho  proposal  in  the  scheme  laid  before  us  by 
tlio  Coromissionora,  according  to  which,  if  your  school 
were  to  share  in  this  endowment,  the  whole  manage- 
nicut  of  tho  school  should  he  handed  over  to  a central 
hoard  in  Dublin  ?— I do  not  believe  our  trustees  would 
accopt  the  principle  of  handing  over  the  management 
of  tlie  school  to  anybody;  hut  I believe  they  would 
be  perfectly  prepared  to  allow  inspection  by  the  Com- 
mission ers  if  wo  woro  to  receive  share  of  tlie  fund. 

1454  Do  you  think  any  largo  Catholic  school 
in  Munster  would  accopt  that  condition  in  tho 
Bclioiuo  of  tlio  Commissioners  1 — I can  only  speak 
froin  my  general  knowledge  of  Catholic  feeling  on 
tho  subject,  and  I do  not  believe  that  any  one  of  the 
Catholic  colleges  would  accopt  tlie  money  on  condi- 
tion of  handing  themselves  over  altogether  to  the 
management  of  such  a hody. 

1455.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon.—  Have  you  any 
Protestant  pupils  in  St.  Oolman’s  1 — At  present  wo 
have  five  Protestant  pupils  in  the  school,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  a Protestant  college. 

1456.  I supposo  you  accopt  a conscience  clause?— 
Oli,  yes ; I require  it  myself ; I make  a joint  declara- 
tion to  the  parent  and  ho  to  me. 

1457.  Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  conscience  clause 
of  tho  Intermediate  Board  1— Yes. 

1458  You  have  never  found  any  difficulty  in 
satisfying  that— nor  I believe  have  other  people  ?- 

N°U59.  Dr.  Traill — Are  they  day  hoys  1 — Day 

b°14G0.  No  hoarders? — We  had  a hoarder  or  two  at 

°n  1 4 Gl.°Mr.  Orr,  Q.O.— Do  tho  Roman  Catholic 
gentry  sond  their  sons  in  considerable  numbers  to  be 
educated  in  England  or  in  forcign  coun  nca  W ^ 
not  speaking  of  my  own  knowledge,  hut  I believe 

tb?4G2.'  Does  that  arise  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  such  school  as  they  wish  in  this  country  4-1  do  hoe 

^lS.^To  wlmt  do  you  attribute  itT — First  to  a 
foolish  vanity  on  the  part  of  a great  a«J7  jjj 
who  think  they  will  raise  the  social  condition  of  th 
children  by  having  it  said  that  they  were  educated  m 
England,  and  have  obtained  an  English  accent. 

■L4G4.  1b  there  in  Ireland  a Catholic  eduoatond 
institution,  such  as  Oscott  or  Stony  hurst  4-1  douc 

b°14G5.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.-Wm  not  Con- 
gowes  College  established  on  tlie  same 
hurst  and  Oscott? — I do  non  know  of  my  own 
ledge,  hut  Father  Delany  will  state. 


!Rev.  Henry 
Ilonry,  d.d, 


Rev.  Henry  Hernry , n. 

1466.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— You  are  President 
of  St.  Malachy’s  College,  Belfast  ? — Yes. 

1467.  And  one  of  the  committee  of  the  Catholic 
head  masters  ? — Yes. 

1468.  We  have  heard  Father  Delany’s  views  to- 
day, and  we  would  be  glad  that  you  should  state  on 
what  points  you  agree  with  him  or  differ  from  him, 
and  what  further  facts  you  have  to  lay  before  us,  or 
views  to  express? — Well,  I would  make  two  sugges- 
tions. First,  if  the  endowment  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commission  be  not  more  than  between  £3,000  and 
£4,000,  it  is  my  opinion  that  that  endowment  should 
he  confined  to  Ulster  alone,  and  distributed  pro  rata 
among  ihe  different  denominations. 

1469.  In  the  province  of  Ulster? — Yes. 

1470.  And  you  would  extend  that  not  only  to  the 


i.D.,  sworn  and  examined. 

counties  in  which  tlie  schools  exist,  loit  also  to 
and  Dcitv,  and  Down!  - Yes.  -n„„firal1- 

1471.  Lord  Justice FitzGibbok.— AudDttiegalt 


Yes  j tiu-.niBhcr.it  nil  tho  counties  jj, 

1472.  The  Lord  ClIASCElwn.  -That  isdih 


should  not  exceed  c£4, 0001 — Yes.  in  ^ 

would  he  that  the  lands  were  contaatrtl  to  ^ 
tlio  endowment  of  those  schools  in  LW 
say  that  tlio  Catholic  popidation  sho““  , 
greater  part  of  tlie  endowment,  heoauM 
population  of  Ulster  lost  their  pr°P?rt7  ”'S  tier 
confiscations.  I would  not  say  situated  in 


confiscations.  I would  not  say  mmpy  cfcuafe4 in 
should  got  it,  because  the  schools  »w  " 8jti, 
Ulster,  or  tho  property  is  in  O tor, ***“,  ^ 
a matter  of  equity  to  give  to  the  Oattottes  ^ 
compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  them 
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bv  depriving  them  of  their  estates,  to  endow  schools 
to  enable  those  of  a different  denomination  to  raise 
themselves  in  the  social  scale.  And  in  reference  to 
that  I would  say  with  regard  to  a point  you  put  to 
Dr.  Martin  yesterday,  with  respect  to  Presbyterians 
attending  school  being  one-third  of  the  school-going 
copulation,  that  that  argument  is  fallacious,  even 
though  I admit  that  the  statistics  of  the  Census  are 
accurate,  because  the  fact  of  the  Presbyterian  popu- 
lation being  in  possession  of  such  schools  as  are  well 
endowed  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  enabled  them  to 
raise  themselves  in  the  social  scale  for  a number  of 
years  past,  and  thus  increase  the  number  of  their  in- 
termediate school-going  boys ; not  only  the  endowed 
schools  being  in  existence  there,  but  also  the  Queen’s 
College  being  open  to  them  to  receive  university  edu- 
cation at  a very  cheap  rate,  and  in  conformity  with 
their  religious  convictions.  That  is  the  only  point 
upon  which  I disagree  with  Dr.  Delany.  On  the 
hypothesis  that  this  Commission  would  have  at  its  dis- 
posal £8,000  or  £10,000,  I should  quite  willingly 
accede  to  all  the  points  put  forward  by  Dr.  Delany. 

1473.  Assuming  that  the  fund  came  to  be  divided, 
and  that  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different  reli- 
gious denominations  were  ascertained,  what  is  your 
view  as  to  the  body  that  should  be  constituted  to 
administer  it  1— I should  say  that  it  should  be  a deno- 
minational body,  and  that  any  body  appointed  to 
administer  such  a fund  for  Catholics  should  be  appointed 
with  the  full  sanction  of  the  bishops  of  the  country, 
because  sometimes  it  occurs  that  gentlemen  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  Catholics  on  .different  boards,  who 

' do  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  Catholic 
community. 

1474.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  allow  the  laymen 

any  power1} — That  is,  if  the  bishops  approved  of 
them.  ' - 

1475.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— What  is  the 
number  attending  St.  Malachy’s  ? — Altogether  we  have 
230. 

1476.  Are  all  receiving  intermediate  education  1 — 
No,  we  have  three  classes.  Wo  prepare  for  the  Royal 
University  examinations,  for  the  Intermediate  exa- 
minations, and  then  we  have  what  is  called  the  prepara- 
tory class. 

1477.  Then  your  arrangements  are  the  same  as  at 
St.  Column's  ? — Nearly  the  same,  except  that  the 
senior  boys  read  three  yeai-s  for  the  Royal  University 
examinations. 

1478.  What  are  the  numbers  in  each  of  your  classes  1 
— Approximately  we  have  between  fifty  and  sixty  in 
the  first — the  Royal  University  class. 

1479.  And  then  the  Intermediate1}— About  sixty 
for  the  Intermediate  examinations. 

1480.  And  then  the  preparatory  class  ?— The  pre- 
paratory class  and  boys  going  on  for  the  Civil  Service 
make  up  the  remainder. 

1481.  Are  they  half  your  school  1 — Yes. 

1482.  Dr.  Traill. — The  preparatory  has  a wider 
scope,  and  includes  mercantile  education  1 — Yes. . 

1483.  And  the  age  of  preparatory  teaching  is  sup- 
posed to  be  under  fourteen1!— -Yes. 

1484  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  your 
teaching  staff  ? — Five  teachers  and  myself  in  the  Uni- 
versity School,  and  the  Preparatory  School  takes  four 
teachers,  and  then  three  in  the  Intermediate  School. 

1485.  Then  you  have  thirteen  teachers  altogether  1 
— Yes. 

1486.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  teaching  staff,  ap- 
proximately 1 — About  £645 — I gave  it  at  the  last  Com- 
mission. I have  engaged  two  men  since,  hut  the  cost- 
is  now  substantially  the  same  as  in  1880.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  a couple  of  hundred  pounds  over. 

1487. . Have  your  numbers  kept  up  ? — Pretty  well. 

1488.  Dr.  Traill. — What  proportion  do  you  say 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  population  in  Ulster  should 
receive  ? — In  proportion  to  the  population — about  one- 
half. 

1489.  I thought  you  wanted  to  go  not  only  for  dis- 
tribution on  the  score  of  the  population  pure  and 


simple,  but  for  compensation  for  wrongs  done  to  the  March  6,  iss*. 
people  by  former  generations  ? — People  are  not  in  the  Rgv 
habit  of  making  restitution  unless  they  are  bound  to  Henry,  nlm 
do  so. 

1490.  But  it  would  open  a wide  door  to  go  into  all 
this  question  now  ? — But  it  gives  reason  for  my  stat- 
ing that  Catholics  should  not  have  been  left  out. 

1491.  You  would  not  object  to  its  being  distributed 
in  Ulster  provided  it  was  distributed  according  to 
population,  without  those  other  considerations  1 — I 
would  not. 

1492.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Your  college  has  been 
successful  at  the  examinations  of  the  Intermediate 
Examination  Board  ? — Comparatively  successful. 

1493.  And  you  have  obtained  a certain  share  in 
the  endowments  which  are  administered  by  that  board  1 
—Yes. 

1494.  Do  you  find  on  the  whole,  that  the  share 
which  you  have  received  in  the  form  of  results  fees 
has  done  more  than  cover  the  additional  expense  you 
have  been  put  to  in  the  extension  of  your  staff  and 
the  improvement  of  your  teaching  system?— It  has 
not  covered  the  extension  or  near  it.  We  are  losing 
every  year  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

1495.  So  that  the  action  of  the  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation system  has  involved  financial  loss  to  the  insti- 
tution ? — Yes. 

1496.  Among  how  many  institutions  would  you  pro- 
pose to  distribute  this  fund  ? — I would  distribute  it 
according  to  the  suggestion  of  Du  Delany. 

1497.  In  the  form  of  results  fees  ? — By  results  fees. 

1498.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  you  agree 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  minimum  sum  should  be 
£100? — I do,  but  I also  say  that  a maximum  sum 
should  he  fixed,,  because  there  are  some  large  schools 
that  have  most  efficient  masters,  drawing  good  boys 
to  those  large  schools,  and  when  those  good  boys  are 
withdrawn,  the  residue  remain  for  the  smaller  schools, 
and  it  is  very  hard  for  these  schools  to  keep  up  their 
standing.  There  should  be  a maximum  fixed. 

1499.  Dr.  Traill.— Would  you  be  in  favour  of 
a recommendation  that  this  Commission  should  hand 
over  the  whole  income  of  this  fund  to  the  Intermediate 
Education  Commissioners,  the  property  being  under  the 
management  of  a central  board  ? — I am  opposed  to  that. 

1500.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  idea  of  certain  schools 
being  kept? — I am. 

1501.  You  are  only  in  favour  of  results  fees? — 

Results  fees  only. 

1502.  Either  for  passing,  or  for  prizes? — Yes  ; but 
I would  not  go  in  for  paying  boys  anything. 

1503.  You  would  not  give  them  any  exhibitions  1— 

I would  not.  I think  it  would  require  all  at  the  dis- 
posal of  this  Commission  to  enable  ns  to  pay  our 
teachers.  I might  pay,  perhaps,  over-age  hoys  who 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  receiving  any  exhibitions 

or  prizes  from,  the  Intermediate  Board. 

1504.  To  hoys  of  what  age  would  you  limit  it? — 

Twenty  years  of  age. 

1505.  Why  do  you  go  so  high  as  twenty.  Is  not 
that  the  university  age  ?— Simply  because  some  boys  re- 
quire intermediate  education  for  professions  who  do 
not  think  of  commencing  their  professional  studies  till 

V6j506.  You  find  the  same  difficulty  as  in  the  south  ? 

— The  same.  , , ,, 

1507.  Have  you  any  students  going  forward,  to  tne 
Church?— Not  many.  We  send  only  about  seven 
yearly  to  Theological  Colleges. 

1508  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Are  all  the  pupils 
paying  pupils?— We  have  three  or  four  that  pay 
nothing,  that  is  to  say,  the  children  of  parents  who 
have  been  in  good  position,  but  who,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, were  not  able  to  pay.  . . ,, 

1509.  Is  it  your  own  voluntary  act  taking  in  these, 
or  are  you  recouped  in  any  way  ?— Not'  in  any  way, 
except  in  passing  the  examinations. 

1510.  Are  those  day  boys?— Day  boys. 

1511.  On  whom  does  the  expense  fall?— On  tlie 
school. 
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March  6, 1880,  1512.  What  is  your  governing  body  ? — Trustees,  the 

r-  bishop,  and  three  priests. 

Henry  »?.  1513.  And  do  you  receive  a subvention  from  several 

’ ' ’ parishes  in  the  diocese : is  that  the  mode  in  which  you 
meet  the  expense? — Not  for  that  purpose,  but  for 
supporting  ecclesiastical  students  by  supplementing 
their  pension.  Instead  of  the  parents  paying  the 
whole  of  the  pension  the  collection  in  the  diocese 
enables  us  to  assist  the  parents  to  pay  part  of  it. 

1514.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  the  whole  230  day  boys  ? 
— No,  75  are  boarders. 

1515.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  regard  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  a3  a 
good  test  of  sound  education  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1516.  Do  you  think  the  operation  of  that  board 
encourages  only  flimsy  and  superficial  education? — 
Quite  the  contrary,  I think  it  is  a most  beneficial 
stimulus. 

1517.  It  was  stated  here  the  other  day  that  stu- 
dents are  able  to  get  exhibitions  uudor  the  Interme- 
diate Board  by  acquiring  a superficial  knowledge  of 
a large  number  of  subjects,  and  botany  was  given  as 
an  example  ? — I have  no  experience  of  botany,  but  I 
have  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  I think 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  pass  in  thoso  subjects  at  all. 

1518.  Would  a superficial  knowledge  of  any  subject 
help  a student  in  any  way  to  get  an  exhibition  ? — Not 
at  all,  if  the  examination  was  properly  conducted  as  it  is. 

1519.  And  under  the  rules  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board  a student  gets  no  credit  whatever 
unless  ho  scores  50  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  ? — Yes. 

1520.  Mr.  Orr,  q.o. — With  respect  to  a subject; 
what  is  the  subject  in  which  the  highest  credit  is  given? 
—Latin  and  Greek. 

1521.  Take  Latin.  Are  they  examined  in  the 
Latin  language  generally,  or  in  set  books? — Sot  books, 
and  unseen  passages  as  welL 

1522.  What  would  the  set  books  bo  for  the  junior 
grade? — Latin — Cresar,  de  Bello  Gallico ; Grook — 
Xenophon,  Anabasis. 

1523.  Now  for  the  senior? — Latin — Livy  and  Ovid. 

1524.  One  book  of  prose,  and  one  book  of  poetry  ? 
— Yes. 

1555.  You  say  they  are  examined  in  unseen  pas- 
sages also  ? — Yes. 

1526.  Viva  voce,  or  by  papers  ? — By  papers. 

1527.  Latin  prose  and  verso  composition? — Yes. 

1528.  And  that  is  for  boys  of  eighteen  ? — One  book 
of  Livy,  one  book  of  Ovid,  and  some  composition. 

1629-  How  many  papers  in  composition  ? — One  in 
composition. 

1530.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  it  not  a complaint  against 
the  system  that  it  limits  the  books  within  such  a small 
circle  that  it  might  be  possible  for  a boy  to  pass,  tho- 
roughly made  up  in  each  book,  without  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  classics  ? — I do  not  think  so,  as  a teacher. 
I think  it  is  very  good  for  a boy  to  know  accurately  two 
books  and  to  be  taught  Latin  composition  well. 

1531.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Er'om  your  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  Intermediate  Education  system 
if  a boy  has  completed  the  course  of  junior,  middle, 
and  senior  grades,  how  many  Latin  and  Greek  books 
will  he  have  to  read  before  ho  finishes  his  intermediate 
education  ? — Six  at  least  of  each  language. 

1532.  Do  you  think  that  is  a sufficiently  extensive 
range  for  an  intermediate  school  ?— .Certainly. 

1533.  And  I suppose  you  would  say  that  it  would 
be  for  an  university  afterwards  to  give  a student  an 

opportunity  of  extending  the  range  of  his  reading  ? 

Yes. 

1534.  Dr.  Traill. — What  are  the  ages  of  your 
boys?— The  university  boys  would  be  eighteen  to 
thirty  years  of  age. 

1535.  And  what  would  be  the  intermediate  class  ? 
—The  intermediate  classes  preparing  for  examination 
this  year  would  be  within  the  limits  of  age  prescribed. 
A boy  in  the  middle  grade  may  be  only  twelve  or 
thirteen.  A boy  of  ours  who  won  a senior  exhibition 
last  year  was  only  sixteen. 

1536.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  any 


experience  of  the  London  University  examination,  i 
— None  whatever. 

1537.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— Father  Delan 
can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  relative  standard? 

Rev.  Mr.  Delany.— The  matriculation  of  London 
is  considerably  easier  than  the  middle  grade  of  tk 
Intermediate,  and  the  senior  grade  is  considerabl 
more  difficult  as  far  as  classics  go  than  the  first  bond  ^ 
University,  what  is  called  the  Intermediate  in  Art*?* 
the  London  University. 

1538.  That  is  the  examination  that  would  takeplace 
after  matriculation? — Yes;  it  is  higher.  There 
are  only  two  subsequent  examinations  in  London  ona 
intermediate,  and  the  other  final.  When  Mr.  Mark 
Pattison,  an  eminent  educationist,  was  examined  before 
a board  that  sat  on  education  in  England,  he  recom. 
mended  that  the  dogree  in  arts  in  Oxford  should  be 
raisod,  and  that  there  should  be  a fourth  class  k 
honours  added  to  the  then  existing  classification  • and 
whon  he  was  asked  what  level  he  should  suggest  for 
the  fourth  class  in  honours,  he  suggested  the  pass  in 
arts  of  the  London  University,  that  he  would  he 
satisfied  to  have  the  level  of  the  fourth  class  in  hououis 
in  Oxford  equal  to  that  obtained  in  the  honours  of  the 
first  B.  A.  in  London ; and  I think,  having  had  con. 
sidorable  experience  in  .London,  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  tlio  senior  grade  of  the  Intermediate  is  a consider- 
ably biglior  standard  than  that  required  by  London  for 
the  first  arts  pass. 

1539.  Professor  Dougherty. — Does  that  obser- 
vation apply  to  the  whole  course  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Delany. — I am  confining  my  attention  to 
the  point  that  was  raised,  that  is  classics. 

Ilov.  Mr.  Henry. — I suspect  that  a boy  who  got  an 
exhibition  in  the  middle  grade  would  matriculate  m 
tlio  London.  That  is  only  an  opinion. 

1540.  Professor  Dougherty. — I am  sorry  that  I was 
absent  when  Dr.  Henry  stated  his  objection  to  the 
Prcsbytorians  getting  their  fair  proportion  of  this 
endowment,  supposing  it  were  considered  an  Ulster 
endowment.  I should  like  to  know  the  ground  upon 
which  his  objection  rests. 

Rev.  Mr.  Henry. — I merely  gave  os  a reason  why 
I held  that  tins  endowment  of  three  or  four  thousand 
pounds  should  be  confined  to  Ulster,  that  if  any  of 
the  Catholic  body  had  a right  in  equity  to  that  endow- 
ment, I think  it  is  we,  the  Catholic  body  of  Ulster, 
whoso  forefathers’  estates  wore  confiscated  to  establish 
these  schools.  I gave  ic  as  a reason  not  exactly  why 
the  Presbyterians  should  bo  deprived. 

1541.  Dr.  Traill. — I think  what  Professor  Dougherty 
is  referring  to  is  the  remark  that  yon  made,  that  it  was 
a fallacious  statement  of  the  Presbyterians,  that  they 
represented  a third  of  the  population,  because  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  raising  themselves,  which  your 
population  had  not. 

Rev.  Mr.  Henry. — That  was  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Martin’s  statement. 

1542.  Professor  Dougherty. — Now,  bekindenough 
to  state  any  advantages  with  respect  to  State  endow- 
ments that  the  Ulster  Presbyterians  have  enjoyed,  and 
your  people  have  not  ? —Certainly ; numbers.  You 
have  had  the  Queen’s  College  in  existence  for  a number 
of  years,  from  which  we  are  excluded  by  conscientious 
objections. 

1548.  You  exclude  yourselves? — We  are  excluded 
by  tho  laws  of  our  Church.  That  was  decided  long  ago, 
and  settled  on. 

1544.  However,  that  is  higher  education,  and  we 
are  now  dealing  with  endowments  available  for  Inter- 
mediate education? — Witness — Intermediate  education 
depends  on  the  stimulus  given  to  it  by  higher  education. 

1645.  But  you  have  a substitute  for  the  Queen* 
College  in  the  Catholic  University  ? — We  have  nothing 
of  the  kind  ; for,  to  have  a substitute  for  the  Queen* 
College  in  Belfast,  we  should  have  the  Catholic  Uhiv®" 
sity  in  Belfast,  not  to  bring  a boy  at  great  expend 
to  Dublin.  _ , 

1546.  Then  your  argument  came  to  this,  that 
position  of  Presbyterians  in  Ulster,  speaking  generally, 
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was  of  tract  a character  that  they  were  better  able  to 
defray  the  expense  of  Intermediate  education  for  their 
children? — Yes. 

1547.  And  you  did  not  mean  for  a moment  to  say 
that  they  had  enjoyed  any  exceptional  advantages 
with  respect  to  State  endowments? — That  is  an 
exceptional  advantage — that  they  had  the  Queen’s 
College. 

1548.  But  we  are  talking  of  endowments  for  Inter- 
mediate  education? — Witness. — But  the  two  are 
connected. 

1549.  Don’t  you  know  that  the  Presbyterians  were 
as  thoroughly  excluded  from  the  State  endowments  we 
are  investigating  as  the  Catholics  themselves  ? — Well, 
I suppose  so. 

1550.  And  even  more  so,  if  we  take  into  account 
the  whole  country,  because  you  have  had  one  Royal 
School  under  Catholic  management  with  a Catholic 
head  master  ?— The  reason  why  I said  that  the  third 
was  fallacious,  was  that  about  the  encouragement  given 
to  the  Presbyterian  body  as  having  a University  in 
conformity  with  their  convictions. 

1551.  How  does  the  existence  of  a university  col- 

lege assist  in  the  provision  of  Intermediate  education  ? 
— I will  take  an  example.  I knew  a young  man  in 

my  own  neighbourhood,  a farmer’s  son,  whose  father 
could  not  pay  for  him  in  an  Intermediate  school.  He 


went  to  the  Queen’s  College,  and  got  his  education  Uarcht  ism. 
almost  gratis,  became  a medical  man,  and  he  is  now  — 
able  to  send  his  boys  to  an  Intermediate  School,  and 
they  are  receiving  their  education  at  present  at  a high 
class  Intermediate  School. 

1552.  Dr.  Tbaill. — Whoprovided  for  his  immediate 
education  ? — His  parents.  But  he  is  now  in  such  a 
position  that  he  is  able  to  send,  perhaps,  three  or  four 
boys  to  Intermediate  schools : and  what  happens  in  one 
case  has  happened  all  over  the  north  of  Ireland.  The 
Presbyterians,  by  having  received  a good  education 
from  the  Queen’s  College,  have  got  into  social  position 
as  medical  men,  professional  men,  and  they  are  in  a 
position  to  send  their  boys  to  Intermediate  schools,  and 
these  boys  swell  the  Intermediate  lists,  whereas  our 
Catholic  boys,  being  excluded  from  these  advantages, 
are  in  statu  quo _ for  the  last  thirty  years.  There  is 
a fallacy,  then,  in  saying  that  one-third  represents  the 
Presbyterian  population. 

1553.  Where  is  the  fallacy,  seeing  that  there  is  only 
the  most  remote  connexion  between  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege and  the  promotion  of  Intermediate  education  ? — 

As  far  as  I can  see  there  is  a most  intimate  connexion, 

I can  only  say  that  if  we  had  similar  opportunities  for 
the  last  thirty  years  we  should  have  had  double  the 
number  of  Intermediate  boys  from  Ulster  at  Interme- 
diate schools. 


Rev.  Patrick  Kilkenny,  i 

1554.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— -You  are  president 
of  St.  Jarlath’s  College,  Tuam? — Yes. 

1555.  And  you  are  one  of  the  committee  of  Catholic 
head  masters?— Yes. 

1556.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  St. 
Jarlath’s  ? — About  seven  years. 

1557.  I suppose  you  were  here  to-day  when  Father 
Delany  made  a statement,  and  gave  us  his  evidence? 
-Yes. 

1558.  Do  you  agree  in  the  main  with  his  views? — 

I agree  in  the  main  with  the  evidence  given  by  Dr. 
Delany,  and  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  money  that  the  Catholic  body  may  receive ; 
but  I give  my  opinion,  and  I believe  I am  expressing 
the  feeling  of  the  Catholic  head  masters  of  Connaught, 
when  I state  that  an  annual  sum  of  even  less  than 
£100  would  materially  help  in  paying  the  salaries  of 
the  assistant  masters  in  the  Catholic  schools  of  that 
province. 

1559.  What  are  the  Catholic  schools  in  Connaught  ? 
— First,  St.  Jarlath’s  College. 

1560.  Is  there  a school  in  Sligo? — There  is;  it  is 
called  Sligo  College.  There  is  a school  in  Galway,  St. 
Ignatius’  College. 

1561.  Is  there  any  other  Catholic  Intermediate 
Bchool  in  Galway  except  the  Jesuit  College? — Yes, 
the  school  of  the  Patrician  Monks. 

1562.  Is  that  an  Intermediate  school? — It  is. 

1568.  There  are  two  in  the  town  of  Galway? — 

Yes. 

1564.  Have  you  an  idea  of  the  number  of  students 
attending  them? — I should  say,  the  Jesuit  College, 

1565.  Are  there  any  boarders  ? — No. 

1566.  How  many  attending  the  school  of  the 
Patrician  Brothers  ? — I cannot  say. 

1567.  It  is  not  as  large  as  the  Jesuit  College? — It 
“lay  be  for  all  I know ; I cannot  give  evidence  on 
that  point. 

1568.  And  St.  Jpxlath’s  College  ? — That  is  in  Tuam. 
Then  there  is  the  Monks’  school  at  Mount  Bellew,  and 
they  have  some  boarders. 

1569.  You  have  boarders  also  at  St.  Jarlath’s? — 
res,  we  have. 

1570.  Is  there  a school  at  Ballinasloe? — There 
« an  Intermediate  school  at  Ballinasloe,  and  an  In- 
termediate school  at  Loughrea — Catholic  schools  I am 
speaking  of. 


•D.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1671.  Outside  Galway  there  are  Mount  Bellew, 
Tuam,  Ballinasloe,  Loughrea ; that  is  six  Intermediate 
Catholic  schools  in  the  county  of  Galway  ? — Yes. 
Students  are  prepared  by  the  Monks  at  Clifden,  many 
of  whom  passed  the  Intermediate  examinations  last 
time. 

1572.  That  is  a small  school  ? — It  is  a primary 
school. 

1573.  What  schools  are  there  in  Mayo  ? — The 
Christian  Brothers’  schools,  Ballinrobe,  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  Intermediate  examinations.  The 
Christian  Brothers  have  a school  at  Westport  also, 
and  there  is  the  Diocesan  College,  Ballina. 

1574.  Does  the  Diocesan  College,  Ballina,  receive 
boarders? — I am  not  aware ; I do  not  think  it  does. 

1575.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  your 
own  numbers  in  St.  Jarlath’s  ? — Eighty. 

1576.  Of  those  how  many  are  boarders? — About 
seventy-five. 

1577.  And  where  do  your  boarders  come  from? — 
Generally  from  the  diocese  of  Tuam. 

1578.  How  many  of  the  eighty  are  intended  for 
the  ministry  ? — About  one-half  the  number. 

1579.  How  many  annually  do  you  send  up  to  the 
Intermediate  examinations? — Very  few;  the  reason 
is  that  the  over-age  limit  restricts  us  materially,  for 
instance,  in  the  present  year  we  are  sending  in  only 
ten. 

1580.  And  what  is  your  teaching  staff? — Six 
altogether,  counting  myself. 

1581.  Are  these  clergymen  or  laymen  ? — There  are 
no  laymen.  Five  are  clergymen;  and  one  is  an 
ecclesiastical  student  who  will  be  after  a while 
ordained. 

1582.  What  is  the  mode  of  remuneration  of  your 
staff? — The  professors  live  in  and  are  supported  by  the 
College,  and  they  get  an  annual  payment  from  the 
College. 

1583.  How  much  altogether  does  your  staff  cost  ? 
About  £400. 

1584.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is  besides  living?— It  is 
not  so  much  as  £400. 

1585.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — There  used  to  be  a 
school  called  Summerhill  ? — That  has  been  closed ; it 
is  an  industrial  school  now. 

1586.  You  were  saying  that  as  regards  schools  in 
Connaught,  if  they  were  to  get  an  allowance  of  les3 
than  £100,  it  would  be  of  material  advantage  to 


Eev.  Patrick 
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Vn„h 6 J886.  them?— Yes;  £50  extra  would  help  in  keeping  an 
— additional  master  or  help  in  paying  the  masters  an 
K-a-?atrinkn  additional  sum,  and  would  help  the  educational 
i enny,  . ■ egjc^encv  0f  the  school. 

1587. "  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  of  these  schools  are 

there  in  Connaught  1 , . 

1588.  Tbe  Lord  Chancellor. — You  mentioned  six 
in  Galway,  three  in  Mayo,  ono  in  Sligo  ; that  is,  ten. 
Is  there  one  in  Leitrim?— I do  not  know  anything 
about  Leitrim. 

1589.  In  your  opinion  it  would  bo  desirable  so  to 
draw  the  line  as  to  allow  a school  with  tho  smallest 
attendance  to  get  at  least  .£50  a year  ?— Not  exactly, 

I did  not  say  “ with  the  smallest  attendance.”  I say 
it  would  help  to  pay  the  salary  and  also  to  maintain 
the  efficiency  of  the  school. 

1590.  I understand  you  to  say  that  a school  should 
not  be 'excluded  if  entitled  according  to  its  work  to 
get  .£50  a year  ? — Yes. 

1591.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiiwon.— What  would  you 
consider  a fair  minimum  limit  of  pupils  in  attendance? 
— Twenty-live. 

1592.  And  what  would  you  regard  as  a test  of 
educational  elliciency  ?— If  six  or  seven  of  the  number 
succeeded  in  passing  tho  Intermediate  Education 
Examinations  annually,  I should  say  that  it  would  be 
a proof  that  in  that  school  there  was  a certain  amount 
of  teaching  done. 

1593.  Would  you  accept  the  passing  of  tho  Inter- 
mediate examinations  as  sulllcient?—  1.  should  say  so. 

159-k  Dr.  Delauy  and  also  Dr.  Hutch  were  very 
strongly  of  opinion  that  they  should  pass  in  Latin,  and 
also  in  one  modern  language? — Well,  I agree  in  say- 
ing that  Latin  should  bo  included,  because  Latin  I 
look  upon  as  a vory  important  part  of  higher  education. 

1595.  How  many  schools  of  twenty-li  vo  pupils  could 
pass  seven  boys  in  Latin  at  tho  Intermediate  Education 
Examinations — how  many  could  produce  scholars 
able  to  do  that? — I cannot  say  that  they  all  do  atpro- 

. sent,  1 mt  I think  that  their  educational  elliciency  would 
be  improved  if  their  resources  were  increased. 

1596.  That  it  could  be  brought  up  to  enable  them 
to  pass  six  or  seven  boys  in  Latin? — Yes. 

1597.  And  you  have  told  us  that  the  £50  would 
be  an  appreciable  help  ? — Yes,  about  that.  I say  that 
£50  would  materially  help  in  perhaps  producing 
greater  efliciency  in  school.  I think  I am  express- 
sing  tho  opinion  and  feeling  of  tho  other  Catholic 
masters  who  live  in  Connaught,  when  I say  that. 

1598.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  you  approve 
of  the  devoting  of  some  part  of  this  fund  to  tho  pro- 
vision of  school  exhibitions  ? — I think  so ; I think  it 
would  he  well  if  some  part  were  devoted  to  exhibi- 
tions for  boys  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
Intermediate  schools. 

1599.  I had  rather  in  view  provision  for  clever 
boys  in  primary  schools  who  might  dosiro  to  carry  on 
their  education,  but  were  unable  to  do  so  for  want  of 
means  ? — I think  that  would  be  an  advantage. 

1600.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Do  you  wish  to 
arid  anything  further? — I concur  fully  in  the  evidence 
given  by  Dr.  Delony  and  Dr.  Hutch. 

1601".  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  concur 
with  Dr.  Delany  generally  and  in  roferenco  to  Leinster, 
with  Dr.  Hutch  in  reference  to  Munster,  and  with  Dr. 
Henry  in  reference  to  Ulster  ? — Yes,  generally. 

1602.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
• Dr.  Henry  as  to  this  endowment  being  an  Ulster 

endowment  ? — I disagree  with  him  on  that  point. 

1603.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  you  be  pre- 
pared to  treat  the  Presbyterians  in  a more  liberal  way 
than  he  suggested  ? — Oh,  certainly,  I would  be  very 
sorry  to  deprive  any  one  of  their  fair  share. 

1 604.  You  are  aware  that  the  suggestion  that  the 
Presbyterians  should  have  a third  of  this  fund  is  on  the 
understanding  that  it  is  an  Ulster  endowment? — 
Unless  there  is  anything  in  the  Act  confining  it  to 
Ulster,  I think  it  should  not  be  so  confined. 


1605.  Would  it  not  be  a very  small  thing  if  8prea(j 
over  the  whole  country  ? — Well,  a small  thing  pro. 
perly  administered  might  produce  good  results.  V 

1606.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  try  to  make 
adequate  provision  from  some  other  source  for  the  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  retain  this  endowment  for  the 
North  ? — I should  think  that  if  a small  sum  would  heb 
to  produce  educational  advantages  in  a small  district 
that  district  should  got  it,  even  though  a larger  Bum 
might  produco  greater  advantages  elsewhere. 

1007.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  not  the  funds  of  the 
Intermediate  Board  do  all  you  wish  ? — No ; for  this 
fund  in  addition  to  tho  Intermediate  would  do  more 
than  tho  Intermediate  by  itself. 

1608.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  yon  any  ob. 
jection  to  confining  this  Royal  endowment  to  Ulster? 
— I have,  every  objection. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibron. — You  lodged  two  schemes 
Mr.  On*.  Wo  have  liitlierto  bceu  dealing  with  the 
public  schools  seliomo,  and  it  has  been  considered 
generally.  The  remaining  one  relates  to  grammar 
schools  eminently  of  a local  kind.  There  would  be  no 
advantage  that  I can  seo  now  in  taking  up  that  scheme 
for  tho  purpose  of  taking  general  evidence  upon  it 

1 609.  Y ury  Rev.  Doan  Dickinson.  — I should  like  to 
offer  a few  suggestions  on  clanso  16  of  the  Royal  schools 
scheme,  and  in  connexion  with  a great  deal  that  Las 
Leon  said  to-day.  What  occurred  to  me  is  that  this 
sum  which  in  tho  aggregate  is  supposed  to  be  not  more 
than  £400  to  bo  given  by  way  of  compensation  to  the 
localities  from  which  schools  are  withdrawn  would  not 
bo  likely  to  prove  a practical  compensation  for  this 
reason  that  a small  amount  would  not  support  superior 
education  in  those  places.  It  would  bo  almost  with- 
out any  practical  value,  I think. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  recommendation 
as  to  £400  a year  was  with  a view  to  subsidize  schools 
for  tho  inhabitants  of  the  localities  in  which  the  ex- 
isting schools  wore  to  be  discontinued.  What  we 
are  proposing  to  do  now  is  this.  W e have  been  taking 
goneral  evidence  ns  rogards  the  claims  upon  these 
Royal  endowments  as  a whole.  It  is  necessary  for  us 
— wo  arc  required  to  do  it  under  the  Act— to  inquire 
locally  also  before  wo  sot  about  the  draft  of  our  scheme, 
and  tho  noxt  stop  in  order  will  bo  to  hold  those  local 
inquiries  ourselves,  if  we  can  manage  it,  or  possibly 
tho  assistant  Commissioners,  and  then  draft  our  own 
schemo ; when  that  draft  is  prepared  many  of  those 
questions  may  disappear. 

1610.  Very  Rev.  Dean  Dickinson. — It  also  struck 

me  as  more  profitable  for  all  Ireland,  if  instead  of  giving 
small  grants  to  schools,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  exhibitions  to  bo  competed  for  from  the 
parts  of  Ireland  which  this  endowment  might  be  sup- 
posed to  cover.  I remember  that  when  in tei mediate 
education  was  proposed,  Lord  Spencer,  who  was  then 
President  of  tho  Council,  did  me  tho  honour  to  write 
to  mo  about  it,  and  my  view  was  then  that  the  inter- 
mediate system  theory  was  very  good,  but  that  the 
theory  was  that  of  a ladder  by  which  boys  might  climb 
to  tho  education  of  tho  university,  but  that  a couple  of 
tho  bottom  rungs  were  broken  off.  And  therefore  1 
think  that  exhibitions  for  which  boys  in  primary 
schools  might  compete  so  as  to  pass  in  from  the  piimary 
schools  in  tho  country  to  superior,  or  intermediate,  or 
Royal  schools,  would  he  a far  greater  benefit  to  the 
country  generally,  than  the  flittering  away  of  all  the 
money  in  small  grants  to  those  schools  which  wooia 
not  elevate  the  schools  into  superior  classical  schools, 
but  which  might,  applied  in  the  other  way,  dra 
out  promising  boys  so  a a to  give  them  a chance 
rising.  . o 

Mr.  Orr,  q.c. — Before  you  adopt  any  scheme i in 
of  the  Intermediate  system,  I would  ask  you  to 
the  report  of  Professor  Mahaffy  on  the  schools,  P*8“ 
233  of  the  report  of  1881,  and  to  read  what  he  sap 
at  page  257. 
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TULLYVIN  AND  BENBAWN  SCHOOLS. 


March  B.  18S6. 


Mr.  George  V.  Hart  (instructed  by  G.  A.  M‘Gusty, 
esq.)  appeared  for  the  local  trustees  of  Tullyvin  School, 
who  lodged  a*draft  scheme  provisionally,  and  submitted 
that  this  school  does  not  come  within  the  Act.  By 
the  will  of  William  Wood,  the  founder,  a sum  of 
£4  000  was  left  in  1803,  to  establish  this  school  in  the 
county  of  Cavan  ; and  the  entire  endowment  consists 
of  this  money,  now  in  the  funds,  and  the  school  build- 
ings. The  original  intention  of  the  testator  was  one 
school  at  Tullyvin,  on  the  estate  of  Tullyvin.  In  com- 
paratively recent  times  an  additional  school,  called 
Benbawn,  was  established. 

Mr.  Hart  contended  the  endowment  was  exempt, 
because  the  founder’s  intention  was  to  benefit  Protes- 
tant children,  and  to  give  them  a Protestant  education, 
while  he  distinctly  required  a Protestant  master  to  be 
employed,  which  at  that  time  meant  a member  of  the 
United  Clunch  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  cannot  exclude  it. 
This  endowment  is  at  present  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education,  no  doubt  for  the  purposes  of  the 
will,  but  they  are  within  the  definition  of  the  Act  the 
governing  body,  and  they  have  the  administration  of 
the  revenues.  As  long  as  they  hold  the  money  it  must 
be  regulated  by  some  scheme  through  us,  because  they 
clearly  are  within  the  statute,  and  if  they  are  not  to 
hold  the  money,  the  only  way  it  can  be  taken  out  of 
them  is  through  a scheme  to  be  settled  under  this  Act. 
Therefore,  in  any  view  of  the  matter,  the  settlement 
of  a scheme  for  Tullyvin  would  seem  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  The  endowment  is  vested  in  the  Commis- 
sioners by  the  Act  of  1813. 


Tullyvin  and 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Under  whose  control  do  Benbawn 
you  say  it  was,  Mr.  Hart  ? Schools. 

Mr.  Hart. — Under  the  control  of  the  trustees  of  the  George  V. 
will  (Colonel  Clements,  the  Bishop  of  Enlmore,  and  Qrt‘ 
the  rector  of  the  parish). 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — What  are  the  powers  given 
to  the  Commissioners  by  the  Act? 

Mr.  Hart. — A power  to  visit  and  inspect  a school, 
and  to  do  anything  that  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
intention  of  the  founders,  and  if  anything  was  going 
wrong,  then  they  might  petition  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
by  the  1 6th  section  of  the  Act.  So  that  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  they  are  mere  visitors  and  regulators,  and  to 
see  to  the  due  application  of  the  money. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.— Does  not  that  put  them 
into  a different  position  from  being  mere  bankers  ? — 

Under  the  Act  of  Parliament  they  have  got  power 
to  see  to  the  due  application  of  the  money,  and  to 
inspect  and  regulate. 

Mr.  Hart — Certainly,  they  never  did  that. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  never  did.  In 
many  schools  they  never  did,  and  that  is  the  great 
complaint  against  them. 

Mr.  Hart  also  pointed  out  that  the  scheme  sent  in 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  mixed  up  the 
endowment  of  Tullyvin  with  the  Carysfort  endowment 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  contended  that  the 
Tullyvin  endowment  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
Tullyvin  and  Benbawn,  and  that  the  Protestant 
character  of  the  school  should  be  maintained  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wish  of  the  founder. 


Mr.  M>  Dowell  re-examined. 


Sir.  M'DoweU. 


1611.  Witness.--  f-The  funds  of  Carysfort  are  £132  a 
year,  and  the  income  of  £895  stock,  and  some  other 
small  savings,  suppose  we  say  £50  extra,  that  is  £182  a 
year,  and  I do  not  think  that  the  funds  of  Tullyvin  and 
Benbawn  are  so  very  much  more  for  each  school,  as 
there  is  only  one  endowment  for  the  two  schools,  than 
£1 80  a year  for  each. 

1612.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the  gross 
sum  at  present  belonging  to  Tullyvin  and  Benbawn  ? 

Witness. — It  is  £9,089  5s.  in  stock.  Besides  that 
Tullyvin  has  got  nothing  except  a debt,  so  that  you 
have  to  subtract. 

1613.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  do  you 
mean  by  “ except  a debt”  ? — It  is  indebted  to  the  ex- 
tent of  over  £600  by  the  last  return,  I will  explain. 
It  is  indebted  to  the  extent  of  over  £600  to  the  general 
account  of  the  Commissioners. 

1614.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  did  the 
Commissioners  get  the  money  to  lend  to  Tullyvin  ?— 
From  all  the  other  endowments  under  their  control, 
chiefly  from  the  Royal  school  endowments.  Particular 
endowments  are  at  present  kept  separate  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  and  from  time  to 
time  one  school  would  be  allowed  to  draw  upon  the 
general  fund.  Some  time  ago,  in  reference  to  this  pro- 
perty, of  Tullyvin,  a suit  was  instituted  by  the  Bishop 
of  Kilmore  against  the  then  Secretary,  Mr.  Arnold 
Graves,  the  object  being  to  get  liberty  to  expend  out 
ol‘  their  capital  a sum  of  £500,  and  the  greater  part  of 
that  sum  has  been  spent,  along  with  the  costs  of  the 
suit,  which  were  very  large,  on  the  Benbawn  school- 
house.  At  that  time  there  was  only  one  school-house, 
Tullyvin.  They  wished  to  build  a new  school.  They 
got  liberty  in  this  suit  to  do  so,  and  that  sum  has  been 
mnt  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
has  not  been  yet  paid  back  to  this  fund. 

1615.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  was  the 

cost  of  obtaining  that  permission? — It  was  over  £200, 
jfKftn1  that  and  the  portion  expended  of  the 

*500  together  it  is  at  present  indebted  to  the  extent 


of  more  than  £600.  The  total  is  over  £600.  You 
have,  therefore,  to  subtract  a sum  of  more  than  £600 
before  you  arrive  at  the  actual  amount  of  the  Tullyvin 
endowment.  The  rental  of  the  Carysfort  endowment 
is,  I say,  £132. 

1616.  Ts  not  the  Carysfort  endowment  a Royal 
endowment  ? — It  is  a Royal  endowment. 

1617.  It  is  not  a private  endowment  in  any  sense  ? 
— It  is  not.  It  has  a rental  of  £132  from  lands,  and 
the  income  of  a sum  of  £895  stock,  which  may  be 
approximately  counted  at  £40. 

1618.  On  what  principle  do  yon  advocate  the 
mingling  of  a public  endowment,  partly  lands,  partly 
money,  but  derived  from  the  State,  with  a private 
endowment  given  by  a private  donor  in  1803,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tenants  of  his  own  estate  of  the  Pro- 
testant persuasion  ? — The  intention  of  the  “oheme  is 
to  keep  up  the  two  schools  of  Tullyvin  and  Benbawn. 

1619.  And  Carysfort,  mixed  together? — Un- 
doubtedly; and  the  property  seems  to  be  sufficient 
to  keep  up  those  three  schools,  and  also  throwing 
in  a small  bit  of  Eyrecourt  property.  The  general 
iden.  was  that  there  should  be  one  amalgamated  fund 
for  all  those  schools.  The  actual  practice  at  Tullyvin 
and  Benbawn  seemed  to  be  to  apply  the  property 
there  on  behalf  of  all  denominations.  Whatever  was 
the  original  intention  it  is  apparently  a little  doubtful, 
at  all  - events  I take  it  that  it  excluded  Roman 
Catholics,  but  it  might,  and  probably  did  include 
everybody  else. 

1620.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — All  denominations  of 
Protestants? — All  denominations  of  Protestants.  I 
tbi-nTr  that  may  be  so,  and  that  Roman  Catholics  were 
excluded,  but,  however  that  may  be,  the  actual  practice 
has  been  to  allow  Roman  Catholics  to  receive  education 
there,  and  to  allow  everybody  to  receive  education 
there ; and,  therefore,  it  did  not  seem  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  advisable  now,  after  such  a length 
of  time,  to  put  in  an  express  provision  that  Roman 
Catholics  or  anybody  else  should  be  excluded. 


* App.  B.,  No.  Y.  (e),  p.  403.  t App-  B.,  Nob.  V.  (a),  p.  397,  ana  V.  (c),  p.  398. 
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March  6, 1886.  1621.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Here  is  tlie  evi- 

Mr  jpd"  il  clence.  I not  know  whether  they  looked  at  it  or 
owe  not.  “ I suppose  there  is  a rule  that  Roman  Catholics 
will  not  be  present  at  religious  instruction  ? — I do  not 
know  that  there  is  any  rule  except  the  practice.  I 
never  saw  any  written  rule,  but,  generally,  when  we 
give  religious  instruction  it  is  in  the  last  hour  or  so 
of  the  day’s  work,  and  the  master  allows  the  Reman 
Catholics  to  go  away.”  But  your  idea  was,  that 
because  the  master  allowed  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
go  away  you  were  justified  in  adding  this  endowment 
to  a public  school  endowment,  and  opening  all  three 
schools  to  pupils  of  all  denominations  ? — In  opening  it 
to  all  denominations  we  considered  that  we  were  only 
acting  on  the  practice  at  Tullyvin. 

1622.  The  actual  practice  there  was  that  it  was 
kept  up  as  a Protestant  school,  although  some  of  the 
pupils  were  allowed  to  go  away  from  religious  instruc- 
tion. Would  you  think  yourself  justified  in  extending 
the  same  principle  to  St.  Column's  College,  Fermoy, 
where  we  had  it  to-day  that  thoy  have  Protestant 
pupils  and  give  all  an  equal  right  to  share  in  the  endow- 
ment ? — The  only  question  was  wliethor  or  not  our 
Commissioner's  should  put  a clause  into  the  Tullyvin 
and  Benbawn  scheme,  if  they  drew  one  up  for  those 
alone,  preventing  them  from  allowing  Roman  Catholics 
into  those  schools.  I understand  that  the  only  ques- 
tion was  if  they  had  drawn  up  a scheme  for  Tullyvin 
and  Benbawn  alone,  should  it  have  contained  such  a 
clause  or  been  the  same  as  this  scheme,  with  no  pro- 
vision for  preventing  them  from  admitting  pupils. 

1623.  Dr.  Traill. — Surely  you  were  bound  to 
carry  out  the  founder’s  ideas  ?-— We  leave  them  exactly 
in  the  same  position  as  before. 

1624.  You  have  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the 
founder,  but  in  that  scheme  you  would  not  carry  out 
his  intention  at  all.  According  to  that,  having  boon 
bound  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  founder  up  to 
a certain  point,  the  boai'd  would  be  at  liberty  to  dis- 
regard his  intention  afterwards.  Tip  to  the  present 
they  have  been  bound  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
founder.  Witness. — Up  to  the  present  they  have  not 
been  bound. 

1626.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  ignore  all 
religious  distinctions  in  this  scheme  ? — We  do. 


1626.  How  do  you  carry  out  the  spirit  of  a. 
founder  if  you  ignore  religious  distinctions  J— That 
was  done  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  itself.' 

1627.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— That  is  an  utter 
misapprehension : the  Act  of  Parliament  requires  you 
to  have  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  founder’s  intentions 
I may  mention  that  this  scheme  does  not  bind  the 
board  in  any  way  to  reject  the  spirit  of  the  founder 

1028.  Doos  not  it  reject  the  spirit  of  the  founder V- 
enabling  you  to  send  the  private  Protestant  money 
of  Tullyvin,  in  Cavan,  to  Carysfort,  in  Wicklow 
Carysfort  being  a ltoyal  school  which  is  open  to 
everybody  ?— 1 The  Board  considered  that  the  original 
founder  by  his  will  had  directed  that  part  of  the  money 
might  bo  allocated  for  children  not  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tullyvin  and  Benbawn. 

1029.  It  says  children  who  live  too  far  to  walk  to 
school  ovory  day  t — Therefore  they  might  come  from 
any  distance ; what  radius  are  we  to  take! 

1630.  Dr.  Traill. — They  are  described  in  the 
will  as  day  boys? — Living  too  far  to  receive  daily 
education. 

1631.  No,  but  too  for  to  walk.  It  describes  them  as 
persons  who  wore  intended  to  get  daily  education,  but 
living  too  far  to  walk  to  the  school. 

Mr.  II art. — The  estate  was  five  miles  long. 

Professor  Dougherty. — The  size  of  the  estate  throws 
a good  deal  of  light  on  this  point. 

1632.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  original 
purpose  of  the  school  is  for  the  education  of  Protestant 
children  by  a master  who  is  to  keep  a public  school 
at  or  near  Tullyvin.  The  testator  provides  that  the 
inheritor  may  nominate  one-third  whose  parents 
belong  to,  or  aro  tenants  of  said  estate.  And  then  it 
says  “ I authorize  my  said  trustees,  if  they  shall  find  it 
for  tho  advantage  and  furtherance  of  such  institution 
to  apply  a necessary  part  of  the  annual  interest  or 
profits  arising  from  said  sum  to  obtain  and  pay  for 
boai'd  and  lodging  at  a moderate  rate,  contiguous  to 
such  school,  for  such  Protestant  children  whose  own 
residence  is  too  distant  to  allow  their  daily  attendance.’’ 
Has  there  ever  been  at  Tullyvin  or  Benbawn  any 
child  whoso  board  and  lodging  was  paid  for  according  to 
that  ? — I think  you  will  see  if  you  look  at  the  numbers 
in  my  return  that  there  are  boarders  at  that  school. 


Rev.  Francis 

Alexander 

Sanders. 


Rev.  Francis  Alexander  Sanders  sworn  and  examined. 


1633.  Mr.  Hart. — You  are  rector  of  the  parish  in 
which  Tullyvin  is  situate  ? — Yes,  I am  rector  of  the 
parish  of  Killesherdoney. 

1 634.  Is  Benbawn  in  the  same  parish  ? — It  is,  and 
on  the  same  estate. 

1636.  Can  you  tell  me  the  size  of  this  estate? — 
From  my  house,  which  is  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
Tullyvin  estate,  it  is  between  four  and  five  miles  up 
into  wild  hills. 

1636.  Are  you  able  to  say  when  the  Benbawn  school 
was  opened  ? — There  was  a Benbawn  school  when  I 
arrived  there  eight  years  ago,  but  it  was  in  a hired 
house,  a mud  cabin,  and  Mr.  Arnold  Graves  suggested 
that  we  should  get  a piece  of  ground  and  the  Commis- 
sioners would  give  the  funds  to  build  a new  school,  and 
moreover,  that  if  we  could  get  sufficient,  that  we  might 
get  a residence  for  the  Benbawn  schoolmaster.  There 
was  an  old  Church  Education  sohool  close  to  the 
church  which  had  ceased  in  consequence  of  this  sohool, 
and  the  land  which  was  originally  Church  land, 
Bishop’s  land,  was  given  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kil- 
more,  two  acres  or  one  and  a half  acres,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  There  was  a house  there  which  the  Com- 
missioners repaired  and  made  proper  for  the  residence 
of  a master.  This  house  is  near  the  church.  It  is 
about  a mile  or  so  from  the  new  school-house,  and 
a very  nice  school-house  was  built  at  Benbawn; 
originally  the  other  was  a very  fine  school-house,  built 
long  ago,  on  the  town! and  of  Carrowbeg,  on  the  edge 
of  Tullyvin. 


1637.  You  were  tho  local  manager? — I have  been 
always  tho  local  manager  since  I went  there. 

1638.  You  examine  the  boys? — Oh  yes,  I examine 
the  boys  weekly  in  both  schools. 

1639.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — "What  is  the  average 
attendance  at  the  two  schools? — It  is  between  110 and 
120. 

1640.  That  is  the  average  daily  attendance  ?— That 
is  on  the  roll.  There  are  upwards  of  sixty  at  Tully- 
vin school,  and  an  average  of  thirty-five  at  the  other 
sohool. 

1641.  That  is  on  the  rolls? — No,  the  average 
attendance.  They  are  all  about  120  roughly. 

1642.  There  is  an  average  attendance  of  about 
100  ? — There  is. 

1643.  Professor  Dougherty. — Eighty-four  is  the 
last  return  from  Tullyvin  ? — On  this  calculation  i 
counted  the  evening  school. 

1644.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — How  much  do  yon 
pay  the  teachers  ? — They  get  about  £80  in  cash,  and 
then  they  get  £12  in  fuel. 

1645.  Mr.  Hart. — That  is  £60  for  the  male  teacher 

and  £30  for  the  female  ? — Yes,  there  are  two  male 
teachers  and  two  females.  , 

1646.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — That  is  £160 
Yea ; and  then  they  get  £12  for  fuel,  and  £5  each  for » 
servant,  and  there  is  no  rent,  but  all  taxes  are  paM; 
There  used  to  be  rent  for  the  Benbawn  school,  o 
none  is  paid  for  the  school-house.  All  taxes  an 
repairs  are  paid. 
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1647.  And  is  not  there  some  sum  over  and  above  these 
given  in  prizes?— £10  in  the  upper,  and  £7  in  the 
lower  school  are  given  in  prizes. 

1648.  Do  those  payments  exhaust  the  entire  income 
of  the  funds  ? — The  payments  are  £221  a year,  besides 
taxes,  repairs,  books,  light  in  the  night  school,  &c. ; 
•we  also  buy  a whole  store  of  boobs  every  year. 

1649.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  your  educa- 
tion entirely  primary? — No,  it  is  not  so.  A farmer’s 
daughter  got  one  year  £30,  and  another  year  £20, 
at  the  Intermediate  examinations. 

1650.  Then  you  prepare  pupils  for  the  Intermediate 
examinations  ?— Yes. 

1651.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  two  schools  is 
there  a sufficient  supply  of  children  to  fill  classes  for  the 
Intermediate  education  that  you  give? — There  is, 
quite. 

1652.  Mr.  Hart. — There  is  a large  Protestant 
population,  very  fond  of  education  and  very  good 
material. 

1653.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  were  Roman 
Catholic  children  admitted? — I do  not  know  that. 
It  was  the  same  in  the  time  of  my  predecessor,  the 
Hon.  Henry  O’Brien,  who  was  rector  there. 

1654.  There  are  Roman  Catholics  attending  the 
school  now  ? — There  ai-e  very  few  attending  the  daily 
school,  but  in  the  night  school,  which  is  meant  to  give 
ordinary  education  for  the  labouring  classes,  who  can- 
not attend  the  day  school,  the  pupils  are  nearly  all 
Roman  Catholics  ; they  come  for  a couple  of  hours  in 
the  evening. 

1655.  Is  it  that  they  have  been  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  endowment,  or  that  they  have  been  just 
allowed  to  attend  and  that  you  have  given  them  the 
benefit  of  the  education  ? — Yes.  The  night  school  was 
there  when  I came  and  it  is  there  since. 

1656.  Dr.  Traill. — You  would  not  consider  that 
act  of  liberality  should  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
the  abandonment  of  your  endowment  ?— I would 
consider  it  the  same  as  if  in  a Protestant  household 
there  might  be  a Roman  Catholic  servant. 

1657.  Have  you  given  religious  instruction  to  all  ? 
—No,  not  to  Roman  Catholics.  They  are  permitted 
to  go  away,  and  are  always  sent  away  before  the  daily 
prayers. 

1658.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  do  not  accord 
the  same  privilege  to  the  Presbyterian  children? — 
It  is  not  necessary,  because  they  do  not  want  it.  They 
like  it. 

1659.  Have  you  ever  brought  a conscience  clause 
into  operation  ?— -Practically  we  have. 

1660.  Dr.  Traill. — But  you  never  compel  -any 
Presbyterians  to  leam  the  Church  catechism  X— When 
there  are  Presbyterians  we  do  not  make  them  leam 
the  Church  catechism,  but  they  like  to  leam  the 
Bible. 

1661.  Mr.  Orr,  Q.o. — Do  you  teach  the  Church 
catechism  at  all  ? — Yes ; to  Church  children. 

1662.  Where  do  the  boarders  come  from? — They 
come  from  distant  places.  They  form  part  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  schoolmaster. 

1663.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  estate  ? — They 
are  not  confined  to  the  estate.  The  fact  is  that  our 
master  has  been  so  successful  in  gaining  entrances  by 
competitive  examination  in  Farra  school  for  boys  and 
m Ranelagh  school  for  girls,  and  in  getting  men  into 


the  police,  that  his  fame  has  spread  abroad,  and  fre- 
quently application  is  made  from  people  in  other 
places ; and  one  thing  is  very  creditable— we  have 
one  man  who  got  all  his  early  education  in  our  school ; 
he  then  went  into  Farra,  and  then  went  on  to  college 
and  became  a first  mathematical  scholar;  and  we  have 
another,  a girl,  a fanner’s  daughter,  that  got  high  exhi- 
bitions at  the  Intermediate  Education  examinations. 

1664.  Where  do  the  boarders  reside  ? — The  boarders 
reside  in  the  master’s  household. 

1665.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  same  thin® 
has  occurred  at  other  schools.  They  were  restricted 
local  endowments,  but  they  attracted  boarders. 

Witness — We  have  no  need  now  to  pay  board  for 
tenants’  children,  because  we  have  a second  school  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  estate,  and  upwards  of  forty 
come  there. 

1666.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  of  the  school-boys 
altogether  belong  to  the  estate— are  there  more  than 
one-third  ? — Oh,  a great  deal  more.  There  are  more 
than  one-third  belonging  to  the  district. 

1667.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— We  have  now  heard 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Hart  and  also  the  statement  of 
Mr.  M'Dowell.  The  conclusion  that  we  have  come  to 

is,  that  the  scheme  for  the  management  of  Tullyvin 
and  Benbawn  ought  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the 
scheme  for  the  management  of  Carysfort  school.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  endowment  is  one  strictly  of  a 
private  character,  and  that  it  is  also  one  substantially  of 
a local  and  denominational  character,  and  in  our  opinion 
it  ought  to  continue  to  be  such,  and  the  scheme  to  be 
settled  should  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  the  intention 
of  the  testator  as  expressed  in  the  will.  We  do  not  pro- 
pose at  present,  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  scheme  that 
has  been  brought  in  by  Mr.  Sanders.  At  a later  period, 
some  of  our  body  will  visit  the  schools  and  the  locality, 
and  there  hear  all  persons,  and  then  a draft  scheme 
will  be  prepared  which  will  be  dealt  with  in  the 
ordinary  way  as  provided  by  the  Act. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I observe,  Colonel  Cle- 
ments, on  looking  at  your  draft  scheme  that  you  first 
constitute  a governing  body  for  Tullyvin  and  Benbawn 
of  three  persons  exclusively  of  one  denomination  of 
Protestants;  and,  you  then  go  into  great  detail  as 
regards  all  that  they  can  and  cannot  do.  Our  view 
is  rather,  if  possible,  to  make  our  schemes  elastic,  and 
thereby  to  try  to  give  them  somewhat  more  of  the 
element  of  permanence.  It  will  be  for  you  to  consider, 
before  we  come  to  consider  the  matter  more  closely, 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  construct  a governing 
body  somewhat  larger  and  somewhat  less  exclusive, 
and  to  which  you  could  give  a general  power  of  manage- 
ment by  by-laws  and  regulations  of  their  own  which 
we  would  give  them  the  power  to  make.  All  experience 
shows  that  it  does  not  do  to  make  a charter  more  than 
the  foundation  of  the  scheme  of  management.  What 
we  would  put  in  would  be  a discretionary  power  to  the 
governing  body  to  have  it  or  not  to  have  it  under  the 
National  Board.  The  locality  will  be  consulted  with 
a view  to  extending  the  benefits  of  this  endowment  in 
the  best  way  we  can  to  the  people  who  have  a right  to 

it,  namely,  the  people  who  live  in  this  locality,  and 
we  certainly  will  not  mix  it  up  with  a public  endow- 
ment of  a totally  different  character  in  a distant  county 
to  which  all  people  are  admissible. 

Adjourned. 


N 2 


March  S,  188#, 

Rev.  Frandt 

Alexander 

Sanders. 
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March b,  1886.  MONDAY,  MARCH  8th,  1886. 

The  Incor-  At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

porated  ! 

Sociey-  Present : — Right  Hon.  the  Loud  Chancellor  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Judicial 

Commissioners ; and  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.Sc.,  f.r.u.i.,  Anthony  Traill,  esq 
ll.d.,  M.D.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  esq.,  ll.b.,  was  in  attendance. 


THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Bewley,  q.c.  (instracted  by  Messrs.  H.  T.  Dix  and  Son),  makes  a statement  on  behalf  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  The  Incorporated  Society. 


Mr.  Joseph 
Vaughan. 


Mi-.  Joseph  Ya/ugham  sworn. 


1668.  Mr.  Bewley. — Are  you  assistant  agent  of  the 
Society? — I am. 

1669.  And  you  live  at  Athlone,  or  near  Athlone? 
— Yes,  I live  at  Athlone. 

1670.  Mr.  Colomb,  I understand,  is  the  agent? — 

Yes.  # 

1671.  Have  you  prepared  a rental?-  That  (produced) 
is  the  full  rental  of  the  whole  estate  up  to  November, 
1884,  and  also  here  ( produced ) is  a full  rental  in 
detail  of  the  tithe-rentcharge  for  the  same  period. 

1672.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you,  in  your 
agency  office  in  Athlone,  manage  all  the  landed 
estates  of  {he  Incorporated  Society  in  Ireland  ? — We 
do,  my  lord. 

1673.  Large  and  small  ? — Large  and  small. 

Mr.  Bewley. — We  hand  in  a detailed  rental  of  the 
lands,  and  also  a detailed  rental  of  the  tithe-rent- 
charge. 

1674.  Lord  Chancellor. — Am  I to  understand  that 
the  first  sheet  is  a general  sheet  giving  a summary  ? — 
Yes,  my  lord,  and  a detail  follows. 

1675.  Is  this  an  exhaustive  rental,  giving  a detail  of 
all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Incorporated  Society  ? — 
It  is,  my  lord,  every  tenant. 

1676.  Does  Mr.  Coloihb  act  as  agent  over  all  these 
lands  ? — He  does. 

1677.  You  are  his  assistant? — Yes. 

1678.  Are  there  any  other  lands  out  of  which  the 
Incorporated  Society  derives  any  revenue? — None 
whatever. 

1679.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  keep  an  ab- 
stract of  the  income — I have  before  me  one  beginning 
in  1880,  and  ending  1st  November,  1884  ? — Yes. 

1680.  I observe  the  gross  income  from  lands  for  the 
year  ending  November,  1880,  was  £9,473  10a.  2 d. ; 
head-rents  and  rents,  £747  4s.  9 d. ; poor-rates  and 
county  cess,  £473  13a.  5 d. ; income  tax,  £191  13a. 
1-Jd-  J permanent  improvements,  £83  8a.  6 d. ; repairs, 
£34  10a.  3d.;  abatements  and  loans,  £166  18s.  8d.  ; 
miscellaneous,  £74  18a.  2d.  ; agenoy,  £566  10a.  lid. ; 
net  income,  £7,134  12a.  4 d.  I want  to  ask  you  what 
do  you  include  as  a rule  in  your  miscellaneous  expen- 


diture?— Advertising,  and  matters  that  don’t  come 
under  any  of  the  special  heads  there. 

1681.  Do  you  mean  advertising  with  reference  to 
lettings  ? — Yes. 

1682.  You  don’t  include  advertising  on  any  matter 
except  in  reference  to  the  estate  ? — This  deals  with 
the  estate  alone. 

1683.  Are  the  charges  for  head-rents  and  taxes  sub- 
stantially permanent  ? — The  head-rents  are  permanent, 
tiro  taxes  are  variable. 

1684.  Yes,  but  they  are  substantially  the  same 
amounts  as  I have  lrore  ? — Yes. 

1685.  Gross  income,  1881,  £8,824  11s.  OcZ. ; net  i 
income,  £5,887  4s.  3d.  1882,  gross  income,  £10,043 

0s.  8d.;  net  income,  £7,213  5s.  4d.  Did  the  variation 
between  these  two  include  any  money  paid  under  the 
Arrears  Act  ? — A trifling  sum. 

1686.  Then  is  the  fall  in  1881,  and  the  rise  in  1882, 
attributable  to  your  having  got  additional  rents  in 
1882  ? — Arrears. 

1687.  In  1883,  to  the  1st  November,  the  gross  in- 

come was  £9,644  3s.  l^d. ; net,  £6,926  0s.  Id.  1884, 
gross  income,  £9,805  18s.  lOd.  Head-rents  and  rent- 
charges,  £919  7s.  6d. ; poor-rates  and  county  cess, 
£520.  6s.  114-d. ; income  tax,  £207  18s.  ; per- 

manent improvements,  £40 ; repairs,  £31  9s.  9rf.; 
miscellaneous,  £43  10s.  4d. ; annuities,  £44.  What 
is  that  annuity — it  is  on  the  Kilkenny  and  Waterford 
estate  ? — The  will  of  Ann  Gorman,  read  to-day. 

1688.  Abatements,  £214  13s.  3d.;  agency,  £571 
6s.  4d.  ; net  income,  £7,218  6s.  8d.  Are  you  able  to 
tell  us  what  your  gross  and  net  incomes  were  for  the 
year  ending  1st  November,  1885  ? — No ; we  have  not 
closed  that  yet — we  close  on  the  31st  March. 

1689.  Then  do  you  balance  your  accounts  to  the  1st 
November  in  each  year,  on  the  31st  March  following? 

— Sist  March  following. 

1690.  Are  your  general  accounts  made  up  from  31st 
March  to  31st  March  ? — Yes,  cash  expenditure;  bat 
the  rental  to  the  November  previous. 

1691.  Then  your  fluctuations,  notwithstanding  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  times  since  1882,  have  beea 
only  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  ? — Scarcely  that. 


Mr.  Wellesley 
Chapman. 


Mr.  Wellesley  Chapman  sworn. 


1692.  Mr.  Bewley. — You  are  the  registrar  of  the 
society  ? — I am. 

1693.  Have  you  preparedaf  statement  of  the  funded 
property  and  money  of  the  society  ? — I have. 

1694.  Have  you  set  out  the  total  amount  of  capital, 
and  the  total  amount  of  annual  income  of  the  several 
kinds  of  stock  ? — I have. 

1695.  And  have  you  shown  thetsources  from  which 
these  several  items  of  stock  are  derived,  and  does  that 
comprise  all  the  stock  or  money  funds  belonging  to  the 
society  ? — It  does  ( document  handed  in). 


1696.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— AH  your  money 

is  either  in  Consols  or  New  Threes  ? — Yes. 

1697.  You  have  no  other  investment? — No. 

1698.  And  the  total  amount  on  which  you  receiv 
dividends  is  £84,142 

1699.  Producing  an 

1700.  Are  there  any  deductions  to  come  out  of  that? 
— Merely  income  tax,  which  is  refunded  again. 

1701.  Do  you  pay  poundage  to  anybody  on  coliectmg 
any  part  of  it  ? — No. 


is.  4 $d.  1— It  is. 
annul  ’ 


* App.  B.,  No.  m (n),  p.  428.  f App.  B. , Noa.  VII.  and  VII.  (b),  p.  424. 
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1702.  Portion  of  it  is  in  Chancery  in  England?— 

^ 1703.  And  portion  in  Chancery  here? — It  is. 

170i  And  the  remainder  in  the  name  of  the  society  ? 

””1705.  Your  first  sum  in  Consols  producing  £1,700  a 
year  which  you  mark  general  fund,  is  the  capital  of 
Tnrd  Vryhouven’s  bequest  1 — Yes. 

1706.  The  £23,092  0s.  8d.  New  Threes  consist  of  a 
sale  of  portion  of  Farra  estate,  sale  of  portion  of  Cel- 
brid"e  estate,  and  sale  of  portion  of  the  Ranelagli 
estate  £20,811  general  fund  (the  residue  of  the 
Drummond  bequest),  £1,075  11s.  3d.  reserve  and 
£262  10s.  2d.  reserve.  Whence  do  these  arise? — 
Savings  out  of  income. 

1707.  Since  what  time  ? — Within  the  last  nine  years. 

1708.  There  is  no  portion  of  it  going  further  back 
than  nine  years  ?— No. 

1709.  £1,044  6s.  6d.  sale  of  Pococke  estate,  £185  5s., 
sale  of  Arklow,  and  the  remaining  sums  consist  of 


sales  of  different  portions  of  the  property  ? — Yes,  my  March  8, 1886. 
lord.  — 

1710.  Rev.  Dr.  Motto?.— I suppose  eU  is  jjj,™*1' 
marked  “ reserve  ” is  available  for  the  general  purposes 

of  the  society? — It  is. 

1711.  Then  it  is  only  as  a means  of  indicating  its 
origin  that  you  describe  it  this  way  ? — Yes. 

1712.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I observe  that  to 
question  3948  in  1878,  Mr.  Hackettgave  this  answer: 

“ The  income  of  the  estate  is  about  £11,000  a year? 

— Yes,  in  gross,  but  then  there  is  a great  deal  of 
necessary  outgoings.  We  have  applicable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  society  about  £9,000”?  About  that. 

1713.  I understand  you  have  now  a little  more,  the 
average  of  your  landed  property  is  £7,000  a year,  and 
that  not  subject  to  any  deduction  is  £2,524?— -Yes. 

1714.  You  still  have  £9,000  a year,  clear  of  all  out- 
goings and  expenses,  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
education? — We  have. 


Henry  T.  Dix. 

1715.  Mr.  Bewley. — You  made  an  abstract  of  the 
trusts  on  which  these  several  properties  are  held  ? — I 
have  taken  it  from  a title  book  made  by  the  direction 
of  the  Board  a good  many  years  ago  by  my  predecessor 
in  office,  Mr.  Crozier,  who  examined  all  the  deeds  of 
the  Society,  and  for  the  purpose  of  convenient  refer- 
ence made  out  this  title  book. 

1716.  Lord  Chancellor. — Is  this  '(document  pro- 
duced), a copy  of  the  parts  relating  to  the  trust? — Yes. 

1717.  Where  are  the  original  deeds? — They  are 
lodged  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  tin  cases — very 
voluminous. 


esq.,  sworn.  Henry  T. 

Dix,  eaq. 

1718.  Lord  Chancellor.  —I  think  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  handed  in  at  some  time,  and 
marked  as  having  been  produced  before  us. 

1719.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon Wewould  ask  Mr. 

Dix  to  make  a list  of  the  title  deeds  that  contain  state- 
ments of  the  trusts,  and  give  that  list  to  Mr.  Ellis.  Is 
the  abstract  that  you  have  made  from  your  title  hook, 
taken  from  the  book  that  is  used  by  the  society  as 
containing  the  terms  of  the  trusts  under  which  they 
act? — Certainly,  my  lord,  the  title  book  is  made  in 
duplicate,  the  secretary  has  one  copy,  and  I have 
another. 


Rev.  John  W.  Hackett  sworn. 


Bev.  John  W. 
Hackett. 


1720.  Mr.  Bewley. — You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
Incorporated  Society? — Yes. 

1721.  Have  you  prepared  a return  showing  the 
number  of  scholars  in  the  several  schools  ? — Yes.  At 
Athone  we  have  fifteen  foundation  scholars.  The 
master  has  boarders  and  also  day  boys.  We  give  the 
master  permission  to  use  the  dormitories  that  are  not 
required. 

1722.  Lord  Chancellor. — Are  these  fifteen  boys 
free? — Yes,  they  are  elected  by  competition. 

1723.  Are  they  boarded  ? — They  are  all  boarded. 

1724.  How  many  other  boys  in  Athlone? — At  pre- 
sent in  the  school  ninety-nine,  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  that  is  including  all  the  foundation  boys,  and 
the  master’s  own  boarders,  and  day  boys. 

1725.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  return  that 
I have  in  the  printed  report  says,  in  1880,  Athlone, 
Banelagh,  boarders  forty-eight,  day  pupils  nineteen, 
total  number  on  roll  sixty-seven.  You  say  now  there 
are  ninety-nine — can  you  tell  us  how  many  are  day 
hoys? — Foundation  pupils,  fifteen;  fifty-seven  pay 
hoarders  and  twenty-seven  day  boys. 

1726.  That  must  be  right  because  we  have  got  the 
return  from  Mr.  Baile.  Is  he  your  head  master  l*— 
HeiB. 

1727.  In  1882-83  he  had  seventy-one  boarders, 
•twenty-two  dayboys;  1883-84,  seventy-eight  boarders, 
thirty-three  day  boys ; 1884-85,  eighty-one  boarders, 


and  twenty-seven  day  boys.  He  got  £42  18s.  result 
fees  in  the  first  year,  £68  5«.  id.  in  the  second,  and 
£71  in  the  third  year. 

1728.  Lord  Chancellor. — Is  there  a female  school 
at  Athlone? — No,  at  Roscommon. 

1729.  Mr.  Bewley. — Now,  at  Roscommon  there  are 
twenty-two  foundation  pupils,  no  pay  boarders  or  day 
pupils. 

1730.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  also  is  an 
increase,  there  were  eighteen  in  1880  ? — -Twenty  is 
really  our  foundation,  corresponding  with  the  Act, 
but  there  had  been  two  additional  pupils. 

1731.  Lord  Chancellor. — What  are  these  girls 
trained  for  ? — They  are  trained,  in  the  first  instance, 
hoping  that  they  would  turn  into  good  school 
mistresses,  or  go  hack  to  their  families  and  help 
there,  or  they  become  apprentices,  or  household, 
servants. 

1732.  What  do  these  pay  boarders  at  Athlone  pay? 
— Generally  there  is  about  £25  a year  paid. 

1733.  Lord  Chancellor. — What  are  the  boys. in 
Athlone  school  trained  for?— Our  own  foundation 
boys  are  trained— to  look  forward  as  the  great  prize 
to  getting  into  Santry  at  a competitive  examination 
after  three  years  at  Athlone.  They  pass  a very  severe 
and  searching  ordeal  to  test  the  qualified  boys.  Every 
boy  that  answers  50  per  cent,  of  certain  questions 
propounded  to  them  gets  a free  place  at  Santry  for  a 
year,  there  they  get  a further  additional  training  of-  a 
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March  8, 18BC.  very  high  order,  many  of  them  pass  into  college  and 
-rr  w get  their  science  sizarships,  many  of  them  have  got 
Hackett.  ° ' scholarships  and  other  high  distinctions  in  the  Uni- 

versity. 

1734.  Mr.  Bewley. — I will  ask  Mr.  Hackett  later  on 
to  produce  a list  of  results.  I was  astonished  at  the 
high  places  got. 

1735.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Who  conducts  the  exa- 
mination?—Generally  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College. 

1736.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Ibelieveyou  have 
on  your  society  some  gentlemen  who  are  among  the 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College? — We  have. 

1737.  Lord  Chancellor. — What  is  the  class  of  in- 
struction given  at  Athlone? — A very  high  English 
education. 

1738.  No  classical  education? — The  master  does 
give  it ; we  do  not  pay  any  classical  toacher,  but  the 
master  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  get  on  without 
giving  the  pupils  some  classical  teaching. 

1739.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Whatis  the  reason 
you  have  not  given  a classical  education  ? — Wo  thought 
technically,  ours  being  English  schools,  we  should  not 
depart  therefrom  by  teaching  Latin. 

1740.  I believe  you  have  taught  French? — Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy  remarked  that  at  the  previous  Com- 
mission, and  said  he  thought  it  was  part  of  an  English 
education,  it  might  be  considered  so  in  Ireland. 

1741.  I believe  in  your  scheme  you  seek  power  to 
give  a classical  education? — Yes,  we  would  bo  very 
glad  to  do  so. 

1742.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  givo  the  same 
prominence  in  Athlone  to  mathematics  as  you  do  in 
Santry  i— No,  there  is  a very  good  foundation  hud  for 
mathematical  teaching  there,  but  it  is  not  so  much 
confined  to  it  as  in  Santry. 

1743.  Because  other  branches  seem  to  suffer  in 
Santry,  judging  by  results,  as  a consequence  of 
attaching  so  much  importance  to  mathematics? — I 
think  not,  because  the  pupils  attain  high  places  in 
other  branches. 

1744.  The  success  of  Santry  as  regards  mathematics 
is  something  extraordinary  ? — Yes,  we  have  found  in 
some  of  our  boys  a great  genius  for  mathematics. 

1745.  Mr.  Bewley. — Mr.  Hackett  lias  furnished  me 
with  a list  of  distinctions  obtained  last  year,  fifty-six 
in  number.  I will  just  mention  one  or  two.  The 
Madden  prize  at  fellowship,  the  second  science  scholar- 
ship, science  scholarship,  the  Lloyd  exhibition. 

1746.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Who  got  the 
Madden  prize  ? — Russell,  we  expect  him  to  be  a Fellow. 

1747.  Dr.  Traill.—  Russell’s  brother  is  also  in  the 
Indian-Civil  Service?— Yes,- with  £1,000  a year  in  India. 

1748.  Mr.  Bewley. — The  Lloyd  exliibition  also. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  a very  high 

mathematical  distinction. 

1749.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Does  this  list  represent 
Santry  or  Athlone  ? 

Mr.  Bewley. — Santry.  The  boys  seem  to  have 

come  from  all  the  institutions,  Dundalk,  Pococke, 
Athlone,  Farra,  and  Primrose  Grange,  but  all  through 
Santry.  It  is  a very  interesting  return,  very  credit- 
able to  the  boys  and  their  teachers.  I am  glad  to  see 
in  the  list,  international  law,  Irish,  experimental  phy- 
sics, logic,  history,  and  so  on. 

. 1750.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  these  dis- 
tinctions all  in  Trinity  College  1— No,  some  of  them 
are  in  the  Intermediate  and  the  Royal  University. 

1751.  Mr .Bewley. — There  are  religious  examinations 
held  under  the  General  Synod  open  to  the  entire  of 
Ireland,  and  there  (produced)  is  an  enormous  list  of 
distinctions  obtained  by  the  boys  and  girls. 

Witness.  — The  highest  boy  from  the  Pococke, 
answored  96£  per  cent.  That  shows  that  religious  edu- 
cation is  not  negleoted. 

1752.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  all  your 
boarding  pupils  instructed  in  church  formularies  and 
catechism,  as  well  as  general  religious  knowledge  ? — 
They  must  be  so  under  our  charter. 

1753.  _ But  are  they,  as  a matter  of  foot  %— They  are, 
a catechist  attends,  every  week  for  that  purpose. 


1754.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— You  wish  these  return.  \ 
to  go  into  the  appendix. 

1755.  Mr.  Bewley. — Yes,  I think  it  would  be  yen-  ■ 

satisfactory.  Now  we  will  resume  the  schools  C 
Pococke,  twenty-seven  foundation  boys,  ei»ht  nay 
boarders,  no  day  boys,  a total  of  thirty-five.  ! 

smaller  number  than  we  have  usually  had  at  tie 
Pococke;  they  liave  fallen  off  for  the  last  year  or 
two. 

1 756.  Lord  J ustico  FitzGibbon.— What  is  the  causa 
of  the  falling  off  so  far  as  you  know  I—1 To  answer 
that  question  I might  inculpate  others.  If  I am 
pressed  to  it  I must  do  it.  We  felt  we  were  very 
unfairly  dealt  with  at  the  last  examination  by  the 
General  Synod,  and  our  school  was  spoken  of  rather 
disparagingly ; which  we  resented,  and  insisted  upon 
an  inquiry.  An  inquiry  was  granted  by  the  Incor- 
porated Society,  and  Dr.  Gwynn  of  College,  and  the 
Rev.  James  Walsh,  with  the  Bishop  of  Ossoty,  were 
deputed  to  go  down  to  the  school  and  evanm^ 
into  the  charge.  Thoy  acquitted  two  boys  altogether 
who  were  charged  with  having  copied  unfairly,  and 
regarding  the  third,  the  verdict  was  “not  proven.” 

The  consequence  was  thoy  were  relieved  from  this 
censure  that  rested  upon  thorn,  and  their  medals  were 
granted  to  thorn  ; but  during  that  time  I fear  there 
was  an  injury  inflicted  on  the  Pococke  school,  and  a 
prejudice  created  that  things  were  not  fairly  carried 
out,  which  was  very  unjust  to  the  master. 

1757.  Du.  Traill. — What  was  the  attendance  of 
the  previous  year  ? — Over  fifty. 

1758.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  1880,  the 
Pococke  was  returned  as  having  sixty-five  boarders, 
and  in  the  return  from  the  master,  1882-83,  he 
returns  twenty-nine ; 1883-84,  twenty-nine ; 1884-85, 
twenty-sovon ; so  that  there  must  have  been  a sudden 
fall  between  1879  and  1882? — I think  there  must 
have  been  twenty-nine  foundation  boys,  there  are 
never  less  than  twenty-seven,  and  sometimes  there  are 
more. 

1759.  He  is  asked  to  give  the  number  of  his  pupils, 
and  he  returns  tliirty-eigkt  on  14-th  November,  1885. 

He  has  put  them  in  different  columns — English  only, 
fifty  in  1882-83  : forty-four  in  1883-84,  and  thirty- 
eight  in  1884-85,  so  that  there  would  appear  to  tea 
considerable  fall,  namely,  from  sixty-five  to  thirty- 
eight,  and  you  say  now  thirty-five? — Thirty-five. 
Twenty-seven  have  been  our  foundation  pupils. 

1760.  Mr.  Bewley. — Are  the  boys  that  go  to  the 
Pococke  institution  generally  from  that  county? — Yes, 
and  from  the  counties  in  Munster. 

1761.  Lord  Chancellor. — Is  the  class  of  instruc- 
tion the  same  as  at  Athlone  ? — Precisely  so. 

1762.  Mr.  Bewley. — And  in  like  manner  the  boys 
go  on  to  Santry  when  they  distinguish  themselves  ?— 

Yes. 

1763.  Lord  Chancellor. — What  is  the  age  of  the 
youngest  boys  ? — We  admit  them  from  twelve  to  six- 
teen. 

1764.  And  the  oldest  of  the  hoys  remaining  in  the 
school,  to  what  age  do  they  stay  ? — For  three  years. 

1765.  So  that  a boy  may  remain  until  nineteen?— 

Yes. 

1766.  How  many  classes  are  there  in  the  school?— 
Three.  They  remain  for  three  years.  They  enter 
the  first  year,  go  on  to  the  second  and  third  years. 

1767.  What  do  they  learn  during  the  first  year?— 
Elementary  mathematics,  and  their  English  education 
is  carefully  attended  to. 

1768.  Do  you  mean  English  history  ? — English 
history,  grammar,  writing,  dictation,  arithmetic,  ana 
geography,  and  Scriptural  instruction  besides. 

1769.  What  is  the  elementary  mathematics?— 
Euclid,  first,  second,  and  third  books ; algebra,  trigo- 
nometry, and  mensuration. 

1770.  What  is  the  highest  class  of  mathemafccs 
that  is  learned  in  the  third  year  ? — They  are  fitted  *°r 
the  Santry  examination,  the  whole  six  books  of  Euclid, 
.trigonometry.  Dr.  Griffin,  of  College,  with  some  of  tne 
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Fellows,  examine  them,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  listen 
to  the  interesting  examination. 

1771.  Dr.  Traill. — You  don’t  limit  the  number 
that  get  into  Santry ; every  pupil  that  gets  over  a 
certain  amount  of  marks  is  entitled  to  get  in  ? — Over 
fifty  per  cent.,  and  you  know  the  paper  questions  are 
very  searching. 

Dr.  Traill. — Much  beyond  book  questions. 

1772.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  class  are 
your  pupils  at  the  Pococke  drawn  from? — I could 
scarcely  answer  better  than  to  say  that  the  class  of 
poor  people  who  are  incapable  of  paying  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  is  entitled  to  the  benefit.  Here 
( produced ) is  one  of  our  certificates  that  we  require  to 
have  filled  up  and  signed. 

Lord  Chancellor. — “ The  pecuniary  circumstances 
of  the  parent  are  such  as  to  render  the  child  a suit- 
able candidate  for  admission  as  a free  pupil.” 

1773.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  master  re- 
ports as  a sort  of  result  of  your  education — “ About 
eighty  of  my  pupils  have  passed  into  the  Civil  Service, 
three  of  them  having  taken  first  place  in  the  three 
Kingdoms.  Many  of  my  old  pupils  are  clergymen, 
doctors,  and  lawyers  ; but  as  my  pupils  are  eligible  to 
compete  for  a year  or  two  in  Santry,  my  most  ad- 
vanced boys  avail  themselves  of  it  and  enter  Trinity 
College  from  thence  instead  of  entering  from  here.” 
How  long  has  Mr.  Brown  been  with  you  ? — I think 
he  has  been  with  us  twenty  years. 

Rev.  Dr.  Stubbs. — Over  a quarter  of  a century.  He 
was  in  Santry  first. 

1774.  Mr.  Bewley. — What  is  the  next  school  you 
have  on  your  list  1 — Dundalk,  boys,  thirty  on  the 
foundation,  eleven  pay  boarders,  ten  day  pupils.  I 
must  make  this  remark — our  master  wishes  I should 
do  so.  He  has  been  very  recently  appointed,  and  of 
course  the  school  was  broken  up  on  the  departure  of 
the  old  master.  He  asked  me  to  explain  that  be 
might  have  had  a larger  number  had  he  been  there  a 
longer  time. 

1775.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  became  of 
your  previous  master  ? — He  got  a church  living,  and 
left  our  society.  Baronstown,  county  Louth.  He  got 
a pension. 

1776.  Of  how  much? — <£100  a year.  For  very 
nearly  forty  years  he  was  our  master ; he  had  been  at 
the  Pococke  originally. 

1777.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  giving  pensions  to 
your  masters  on  retiring  ? — Yes,  when  they  have  been 
so  long  with  us;  we  have  now  only  one  pensioner 
more,  Mr.  Nacnamara,  of  Atlilone ; he  had  served  us 
a very  much  longer  time. 

1778.  Do  the  masters  hold  at  your  pleasure ; can 
you  remove  them  at  any  time  ? — Yes. 

1779.  And  you  exercise  it  after  long  service,  giving 
them  a pension  ? — Yes. 

1780.  Mr.  Bewley. — I presume  the  educational 
course  at  Dundalk  is  the  same  as  at  the  Pococke  ? 
— Yes;  they  receive  a very  high  scientific  teaching,  and 
I think  you  will  find  our  Dundalk  boys  appear  very 
prominently  in  the  list  of  our  successful  students. 

1781.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Dundalk 
mil  now  stands  at  fifty-one,  it  stood  at  sixty-eight,  all 
hoarders,  in  1880,  and  I see  that  your  present  teacher 
did  not  send  us  back  our  return  ? — He  has  only  just 
entered  on  his  duties,  The  next  is  Primrose  Grange, 
thirteen  foundation  boys,  sixteen  pay  boarders,  and  one 
day  pupil. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  numbers,  in  1880 
were  twenty-two  boarders  and  one  day  pupil. 

c 1782.  Mr.  Bewley Is  that  some  distance  from 

Shgotown? — Nearly  three  miles,  under  Knocknaree 

1783.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  Sheckleton  is 
your  head  master  there  1 — Yes. 

^84.  He  has  got  £27,  £33,  and  £21  from  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  results  ? — And  Science  and  Art  also. 

°w,  Farra,  twenty-eight  foundation  pupils,  and  six 
pay  boarders,  no  day  boys. 


1785.  Lord  Chancellor,— Is  that  the  same  class  of  March  s,  was. 

school  as  Dundalk  and  Atlilone  ? — Quite  so.  — 

1786.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— There  is  an  in-  Hackett1™  W 
crease  there  also,  twenty-eight  to  thirty-four  ?— The 

next  is  .Celbridge,  the  girl’s  school,  fifty-eight  on  the 
foundation.  In  obedience  to  the  wishes  of  a former 
Commission  we  have  now  added  on  to  Celbridge  a 
training  school  for  our  girls  to  be  school-mistresses. 

1787.  Lord  Chancellor. — Are  there  any  pay  girls  ? 

1788.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  an  in- 
crease from  fifty-six?— Yea  The  next  is  Santry,  twenty- 
three  foundation  pupils,  forty-three  boarders,  and  one 
day  pupil. 

1789.  Lord  Chancellor. — Santry  gives  a superior 
class  of  education? — Very  much  so. 

1790.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Santry  has  risen 
from  fifty-five,  to  sixty-seven,  but  in  the  fifty-five  there 
were  eight  day  pupils,  so  that  you  have  increased  your 
boarders  from  forty-seven  to  sixty-six  ? — Yes. 

1791.  Mr.  Bewley. — You  teach  the  higher  mathe- 
matics ? — Yes,  and  fit  them  for  the  science  sizarships. 

1792.  Lord  Chancellor. — And  these  Santry  boys 
are  drafted  from  the  other  schools  ?— Yes. 

1793.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  Latin  taught  in  Santry  ? — 

There  is  a class  so  taught,  but  not  by  the  Society. 

1794.  Do  you  not  think  it  a disadvantage  that  your 
boys  should  come  up  to  the  universities  without  having 
learned  Latin? — Unquestionably  a most  weighty  and 
very  serious  drawback ; we  should  be  very  glad  if  we 
had  the  power  to  introduce  it. 

1795.  Where  is  the  examination  held  by  which 
you  nominate  your  free  scholars,  is  it  one  exami- 
nation for  the  whole  country? — No,  at  the  schools, 
we  have  centres  all  through  Ireland.  We  invite 
the  boys  from  all  sides.  We  divide  them  now 
by  dioceses,  and  we  invite  all  the  boys,  say,  con- 
nected with  the  dioceses  of  Dublin,  Glendalough, 
and  Kildare,  to  come  up  to  Dublin  on  a certain  given 
day,  notice  of  which  is  circulated,  and  they  are  then 
examined  in  Dublin.  The  Pococke  is  for  Ossory, 

Ferns,  Leighlin,  and  part  of  Waterford. 

1796.  Andfor  Ranelagh? — That  is  held  in  the  town 
of  Athlone. 

1797.  If  a boy  from  one  part  of  Ireland  wished  to 
go  to  a distant  part  to  compete  there,  would  he  be  ad- 
mitted ? — No.  You  may  perceive  by  a paper  which  I 
have  handed  in  there  are  conditions  which  must 
be  complied  with,  that  the  candidates  muBt  belong 
to  a certain  district,  and  be  resident  for  twelve 
months.  This  (produced)  contains  the  rules. 

1798.  Then  might  it  happen  accidentally  that  there 
would  be  an  excessive  number  of  boys  in  one  locality, 
and  rather  a deficiency  in  another  ?— It  might  be  so, 
and  we  of  course  have  a larger  number  of  competitors 
at  one  examination  than  we  have  at  another. 

Mr.  Bewley. — It  is  not  a competition  for  a certain 
number  of  vacancies,  but  any  boy  who  answers  fifty 
per  cent,  is  elected. 

1799.  Dr.  Molloy. — That  is  for  Santry.  I am  speak- 
ing of  the  whole  country,  the  original  examination  ? — 

We  give  five  places  to  the  boys  at  Athlone,  and  we 
examine  all  candidates,  no  matter  how  many  come  up, 
there  must  be  three  candidates  for  each  place. 

1800.  You  only  give  free  places  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  every  three  candidates  ? — Yes,  but  the  maxi- 
mum number  is  five  there. 

1801.  Then  from  the  funds  which  would  accumulate 
in  that  way,  if  all  were  not  elected  one  year,  you  give 
an  extra  number  next  year  1 — There  are  so  many  dis- 
appointed candidates  that  we  think  it  a right  thing  to 
elect  one  or  two  of  these  good  candidates  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  places. 

1802.  Then  you  do  send  boys  from  one  locality  to 
another  if  there  is  an  excess  l— We  sometimes  do,  but 
it  rarely  occurs,  that  we  have  not  a sufficient  number 
of  candidates  from  the  different  localities. 

1803.  On  the  whole  your  schools  have  been  work- 
ing very  successfully  1 — Y ery  much  so,  indeed,  we  have 
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had  very  great  satisfaction,  and  are  thankful  for  the 
results.  I have  been  reminded  that  the  competitive 
system  that  we  proceed  on  in  the  election  of  these  can- 
didates was  first  adopted  in  Ireland  by  us,  fifteen 
years  before  it  was  tried  by  others.  It  was  a plan 
suggested  and  carried  out  with  great  success,  namely, 
instead  of  merely  appointing  t.  boy  by  too.  evo 
no*  insist  upon  bis  qualifying  by  a oompototiyo  ox- 


animation.  , 

1804.  Am  I right  in  supposing  that  the  boys  sent 
to  Santry  are  the  boys  selected  from  all  other  schools 
of  the  society  ?— Yes,  and  by  a searching  tost. 

1805.  Dr.  Tkaill. — Was  it  not  in  1838  that  the 
test  of  competitive  examination  was  first  adopted  ? — 

1806.  Is  it  also  the  case  that  all  the  children  of 
National  schools  or  workhouse  schools  are  exoluded  ? 
— Not  at  all. 

1807.  I have  taken  it  from  the  report? — The  report 
is  very  inaccurate.  If  it  is  an  old  report,  wo  wore 
very  exclusive  then,  but  there  has  been  a fundamental 
change  since. 

1808.  I was  going  to  ask  when  that  change  took  place. 
It  was  stated  in  the  report  of 1 858 : — "No  child  is  oligiblo 
who  has  attended  a school  of  public  logal  foundation, 
and  therefore  the  children  from  National  schools  and 
workhouse  schools  are  excluded  ?" — I don’t  think  that 
is  the  ground  on  which  the  exclusion  took  place,  wo 
had  a qualification  that  a child  should  attend  a 
school  where  the  Scriptures  wore  taught,  that 
certificate  has  been  abolished  and  a different  one 
adopted  in  its  place. 

1809.  I want  to  know  when  that  change  took 
place? — About  1860  or  1861. 

1810.  Mr.  j Bewley. — That  exhausts  our  boarding 
schools. 

1811.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  got 
conveniently  there  the  tot  of  your  existing  number  of 
boarders  ?-■ — 216  foimdation,  and  141  pay  boarders. 

1812.  You  have  357  boarders  now,  you  had  only 
347  boarders  in  those  same  eight  schools  in  1880. 
Now,  I want  to  know  your  total  of  day  boys? — Thirty- 


1813.  That  thirty-nine  takes  the  place  of  thirty- 
three,  which  there  were  in  that  form  or  list,  and  makes 
altogether  receiving  instruction  in  these  eight  schools, 
396  as  against  380  in  1880  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  got  noarly 
twice  as  many  boarders  as  there  are  scholars  altogether 
in  the  Royal  schools. 

1814.  Mr.  Bewley. — Now,  the  day  schools  ? — Ray, 
in  Donegal,  twenty-five. 

1815.  Lord  Chancellor. — What  is  the  class  of 
instruction  those  boys  get? — The  instruction  of  an 
ordinary  parish  school. 

1816.  Is  it  much  the  same  class  as  a National 
school? — Yes,  I should  say  very  much  of  the  same 
class,  they  are  very  junior  children. 

1817.  Not  at  all  up  to  the  standard  of  one  of  your 
boarding  schools  ? — No,  although  we  have  got  some 
excellent  scholars  from  it  who  have  been  trained  at 
Primrose  Grange. 

1818.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  promote 
children  from  your  day  schools  to  the  boarding  schools  ? 
— If  they  can  stand  the  examination. 

1819.  Then  you  have  one  competition  to  admit 
boys  to  the  boarding  schools,  and  another  to  the  Santry 
school? — Yes. 


1820.  How  many  pupils  have  you  in  the  Ray? — 
Twenty-five.  The  scholars  almost  failed  for  a time, 
and  a new  master  had  to  be  appointed,  and  I have 
received  very  good  reports  of  him. 

_ Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  were  seventy- 
eight  in  that  school  in  1880. 

1821.  Dr.  Traill. — How  are  those  twenty-five 
distributed  according  to  religious  education  ? — If  you 
ask  me  as  Secretary  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  I 
-don't  know  ] they  all  come  there  for  religious  educa- 
tion ; I can  get  the  information  you  require. 


1822.  Mr.  Bewley. — What  is  the  next?— Newport- 
that  has  also  fallen  down  very  low  indeed,  in  fw’ 
the  population  has  diminished  so  much,  there  aw 
very  few  children  now  there — only  eleven.  There  is 
a large  National  school  that  takes  in  a great  deal  of 
the  population,  leaving  very  few  behind  to  come  to  oar 
school. 

1823.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  were  only 
seventeen  there  in  1880  ? — It  is  for  boys  and  girk 
a mixed  school  for  very  junior  children,  who  come 
there  very  young.  The  next  is  Arklow,  we  have 
forty-three  on  our  roll  there.  The  next  is  Cashel, 
and  I have  written  for  the  return.  I am  afraid  it 
has  not  come,  but  it  is  very  low,  too.  I don’t  suppose 
there  are  much  more  in  Cashel  at  this  moment  than 
fifteen. 

1824.  Dr.  Traill. — Arc  they  boys  or  girls  ?— Both 
boys  and  girls  ; they  are  very  low  there,  but  I cannot 
supply  tho  exact  figures.  Birclhill  school  consists  of 
eleven.  The  next  is  Strudbally.  The  Stradbally 
return  lias  not  come  either. 

1825.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  was  unrkr 
the  National  Board  on  the  former  occasion  ? — Strad- 
bally is  at  this  moment  under  the  National  Board. 

1826.  But  about  how  many  according  to  the  last 
return  had  you  there? — I think  when  I examined 
there,  wo  had  between  thirty  and  forty  in  June  of 
last  year,  but  I wrote  for  tho  exact  figures. 

1827.  Mr.  Bewley. — Ballycastlo  ?— I have  not  got 
that  return,  besides  we  only  give  a subscription  to  it 

1828.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  is  that? — We  give  them 
a share  of  our  scholarships  besides,  and  that  is  all  that 
has  been  done  for  years. 

1829.  Is  it  under  the  National  Board?— I think 
not ; Mr.  Cox  is  the  rector. 

1830.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Having  regard 
to  the  falling  away,  as  you  have  described  it,  of  these 
day  schools  and  primary  schools  of  that  character,  do 
you  consider  it  beneficial  to  maintain  them,  or  that 
the  money  could  bo  more  usefully  applied  in  supple- 
menting your  boarding  schools? — I think  in  our 
scheme  wo  have  asked  to  get  that  permission,  -which 
we  did  not  think  we  had  under  our  present  rules. 

1831.  You  have  not  mentioned  the  Clonmel  school 
in  your  return? — No.  That  school  is  closed  for  the 
present,  it  might  have  been  forfeited,  but  it  wasuot; 
it  is  used  now  by  the  parish  for  meetings. 

1832.  On  tho  former  occasion  there  were  two  schools 
you  were  supposed  to  have  in  Trim  described  as  in 
abeyance,  are  they  still  unopened  ? — It  was  a combined 
school  for  boys  and  girls. 

1833.  Has  that  been  started  again? — No,  that  was 
tho  Momington  grant. 

1 834.  There  was  in  Down  a boys  and  girls'  school, 
at  Eollinohy  ; you  stated  the  grants  were  in  abevancel 
— Wo  give  them  a grant  because  they  are  on  our 
property. 

1835.  Substantially  the  work  of  education  you  are 
doing  is  tho  work  of  tho  eight  large  schools  ? — I nay- 
say that  the  work  we  rely  upon  as  a test  of  our 
success  has  been  very  much  effected  by  the  foundation 
pupils. 

1836.  Lord  Chancellor. — Then  your  day  schwa 
consist  of  Ray  School,  Newport,  Arklow,  Cashel, 
Birdliill,  and  Stradbally,  and  you  give  a siihscnpbon 
to  Ballycastlo — that  is  six  day  schools.  Will  y°u  ^ 
me  what  system  of  inspection  have  you? — There  is  a very 
continual  intercourse  between  our  Board  and  those 
schools.  I may  say  our  scholars  have  to  submit 
about  eleven  examinations  during  the  year,  and  I am 
desirous  to  seek  for  some  consideration  towards  them , 
being  required  to  be  diligent  in  attending  to  .th 
books,  these  too  frequent  examinations  must  distur 


their  studies. 

1837.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  a 
eleven  times? — No.  I have  noted  down  011 ■ W* 
eleven.  The  deputation  from  the  Society,  wlufr. 
‘appointed,  by  the  Board  to  hold  the  compen  ' 
examination  for  entrance,  inspect  the  schools  at 
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time  and  examine  the  foundation  boys  who  are 
present,  but  sometimes  it  happens  to  be  vacation 
time.  The  catechist  visits  his  school  every  week 

it  is  under  his  superintendence  the  whole  system 

is  carried  out;  our  Boai'd  is  in  continual  communication 
•with  him ; he  is  charged,  not  merely  with  instructing 
the  pupils  in  the  Scriptures,  but  also  with  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  schooL  As  our  agent  and 
representative,  he  reports  to  us  everything  needful 
for  us  to  know,  any  wants  of  the  school,  any  acts  of 
disobedience,  but  I am  thankful  to  say  these  are  of 
rare  occurrence.  Then,  again,  I must  remark  that  the 
pupils  are  stimulated  by  self-interest  to  conduct  their 
.studies,  on  the  result  of  which  the  whole  of  their  after- 
career  depends.  It  is  not  like  a school,  the  boys  of 
which  have  family  property  they  can  fall  back  on 
afterwards  if  needful ; but  our  boys  feel  that  their  time 
is  their  capital,  to  be  carefully  employed,  so  that  our 
hoys  stand  out  from  all  other  schools  in  that  respect. 
Each  of  our  institutions  has  its  own  special  examina- 
tion at  Christmas.  In  May  comes  the  Science  and 
Art  examination  from  South  Kensington ; in  J line, 
t he  Intermediate  examination,  and  the  sizarskip  exam- 
ination at  Trinity  College.  We  have  our  third  year 
pupils  examined  for  Santry  scholarships — three  days 
of  close  and  searching  examination.  Then  Scripture 
and  the  formularies  of  our  Church,  are  examined  in 
by  the  Board  of  General  Synod  in  December.  All 
the  institutions  are  examined  by  the  deputations 
appointed  by  the  Board.  Then  comes  the  diocesan 
examination  of  the  Scriptures  in  June  and  July.  Then 
the  Civil  Service  examination  twice  in  the  year.  I 
had  an  examination  by  paper,  but  I was  induced  to 
discontinue  it;  so  many  examinations  wearied  the  boys 
and  consumed  their  time,  and  so  I have  suspended 
that  examination  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  If 
an  inspector  is  appointed — which  I believe  is  contem- 
plated— the  number  of  yearly  examinations  will  be 
further  increased. 

1838.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  it  in  the  power  of 
your  Board  to  diminish  the  number  of  these  examina- 
tions ? — It  is. 

1839.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I understand 
your  list  of  eleven  examinations — although  it  looks 
very  formidable — is  not  an  ordeal  that  each  boy  has 
to  go  through! — Not  at  the  same  time. 

1840.  One  of  them  is  a sizarship  examination  at 
Trinity  College.  What  number  of  examinations  has 
each  of  your  schoolboys  to  present  himself  at  in  the 
course  of  the  year  ? — The  scholars  axe  subjected,  at  least 
some  of  them,  more  or  less  to  these  examinations 
already  enumerated. 

1841.  Mr.  Bewley. — There  are  about  three  ex- 
aminations for  each  boy  in  the  year  ? — There  are  more. 

1842.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Let  mo  read  a 
paragraph  for  you  and  ask  your  opinion  on  it,  it  is 
from  Dr.  MahaSy’s  report : — . 

“ With  the  exception  of  the  highest  classes  at  the  Belfast 
Academical  Institute,  I find  no  boys  so  advanced  in  their 
studies,  and  the  atmosphere  of  all  the  schools  was  essentially 
an  atmosphere  of  work.  No  idling  was  tolerated,  nor  had 
the  masters  any  trouble  in  enforcing  discipline  and  attention 
on  then-  pupils.  The  danger  of  all  their  schools  is  that  the 
boys  will  overwork  themselves ; therefore,  games  and  recrea- 
tions should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible." 

Have  you  done  anything  in  that  direction  ? — We  have 
fiypoles,  gymnastic  exercises,  and  cricket,  &c. 

1843.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Does  your  Board  exercise 
any  control  over  the  head  masters  of  the  schools  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  fees  they  are  to  charge  to  the  boarders  ? 
-—Yes,  we  limit'  that.  There  are  two  classes  of 
boarders,  one  he  calls  hall  bodrders, , and  for  these 
we  limit  him  in  his  charges.  We  think,  when  we 
.give  him  the  advantage  of  our  dormitories,  and  a 
variety  of  help  through  our  ordinary  school  arrange- 
ments, we  ought  to  consult  for  the  public  welfare  too, 


imd,  therefore,  rre  limit  Mm,  perhaps  the  boarders  are  JAras. 
the  children  of  poor  families  who  cannot  afford  money  — 
for  higher  schools,  and  we  limit  him  to  £20  or  £25.  5ev' John 
Then  he  has  a class  that  he  calls  his  parlour  boarders  ett" 
who  pay  him  more  money  for  some  advantages,  not  in 
an  educational  point  of  view. 

1844.  Better  class  of  living  1 — Their  dietary  is 

better.  * 

1845.  What  do  you  allow  for  your  own  free  boarders  J 
—We  allow  tenpence  a day.  We  think  it  very  small, 
but  they  have  been  satisfied  with  it.  We  allow  only 
tenpence  a day,  except  to  Santry,  where  the  boys  are 
more  advanced,  and  we  allow  there  Is.  a day— that  is 
merely  for  their  board. 

1846.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  keep  up  the 
house  and  the  furniture,  and  give  £15  a year  for  the 
small  boys,  and  £18  a year  each  for  the  older  boys?— 

Yes,  it  ia  less  for  the  girls. 

1847.  What  do  the  girls  cost  you? — I think  we 
allow  not  more  than  8d.  or  8-^d.  per  day  for  diet. 

18413.  Do  you  clothe  any"  of  them?— We  clothe 
them  all. 

1849.  For  the  tenpence ? — No;  we  give  the  ten- 
pence  for  their  food  only. 

1850.  Does  your  expenditure  on  the  free  hoarders 
include  their  clothing? — Yes.  Each  boarder  we  cal- 
culate costs  us  about  £25  a year.  At  Santry,  our 
hoarders  would  cost  about  £3  0.  The  girls,  we  estimate, 
cost  us  £18  a year — that  is  about  our  average  calcu- 
lation. I wish  we  had  the  power  of  improving  our 
dietary. 

1851.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I want  to  ask  you 
a few  questions  about  your  evidence  in  1879.  Yon 
were  asked — “ Does  the  Intermediate  Education  Act 
in  any  way  affect  your  position  ? ” And  you  said — 

“We  hope  it  will  do  so  beneficially.”  Have  your 
boys  gone  in  for  the  Intermediate  examinations  to 
any  large  extent? — I do  not  think  they  have  to  a 
very  large  extent — they  have  to  a certain  extent. 

1852.  I see  some  of  your  schools  have  got  a con- 
siderable amount  in  result  fees — to  what  do  you 
attribute  their  not  having  gone  in  more  largely? — Many 
of  them  have  been  looking  to  Trinity  College,  and  some 
of  them  don’t  think  it  worth  their  whole  to  spend 
time  preparing  for  those  examinations ; they,  don’t 
think  the  results  are  adequate  remuneration. 

1853.  Your  master  in  Primrose  Grange  has  repre- 
sented that  he  has  a number  of  boys  who  are  over 
the  age  for  the  Intermediate — they  don’t  come  in 
sufficiently  educated  to  enable  him  to  prepare  them. 

We  had  the  same  complaint  made  from  some  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools — do  you  think  that  is  so? — I 
should  think  so.  The  ordinary  education  to  command 
entrance  into  our  schools  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  compete  at  these  examinations. 

1854.  Dr.  Teaill. — Do  you  think  that  they  are 
taken  from  a class  in  life  whose  studies  are  postponed  ? 

— Yes. 

1855.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Pococke 
master  said  “ As  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  are  only 
extras,  and  not  an  essential  part  of  the  instruction 
given,  and  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  do  not 
form  a part  of  our  educational  course,  we  are  placed 
at  a great  disadvantage  where  boys  are  required 
to  pass  in  two,  now  three  subjects,  and  Euclid,  algebra, 
trigonometry,  &c.,  are  included  in  one  subject;”  and, 
therefore,  he  says  the  work  done  cannot  be  fairly 
represented  by  the  result  of  the  Intermediate  exami- 
nations. What  do  you  do  with  what  result  fees  have 
been  received  ? — I think  there  is  a bargain  made 
between  the  master  and  the  pupils — he  shares  with 
them  in  the  profits. 

1856.  But  you  don’t  interfere  with  that  ? — No,  we 
leave  it  entirely  to  the  masters. 


O 
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Mr.  W.  Chapman  re-examined. 


Mr.  W.  Chap-  1857.  Mr.  Bewley. — Did  yon  prepare  this  balance 
man-  sheet  showing  the  application  of  income? — Yes. 


1858.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  What  is  «, 
Thackeray  exhibition  1— It  is  a science  scholarship  6 


Mr.  Joseph 
Vaughan. 


Mr.  Joseph  Vaughan  re-oxamined. 


1859.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  tell  me 
whether  your  income  was  affected  in  1885  ? — There  is 
no  change  in  our  landed  income. 

1860.  You  have  not  had  a falling  off  in  1885  ? — 
No,  my  lord.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  wo  have  got 
in  all  the  rents,  but  we  have  given  no  abatements. 

1861.  Have  you  got  less  money  in  1885  than  in 
1884  out  of  your  lands  ? — This  month  wo  will  bo  clos- 
ing the  account ; I don’t  think  there  will  be  a ponny 
less  than  last  year. 


1802.  Dr.  Thaill. — Do  you  receive  the  rents  vearh- 
or  half-yearly  ?— Half-yearly.  ^ 

1863.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  figure  that  I 

want  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  what  you  are  col 
looting  at  present.  What  I want  to  know  is,  between 
1st  January,  1885,  and  the  31st  December,  1885 
how  much  less  money  did  you  get  out  of  your  landed 
property  than  between  the  same  dates  in  1884  i— I 
don’t  think  there  was  any  appreciable  difference. 

1804.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  there  any  hanging  gale  on 
tho  estate  ? — On  the  small  properties. 


Mr.  W.  Chap- 


* Mr.  W.  Chapman  re-examined. 


1865.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — 1880,  I see  your 
expenses  upon  the  institution,  Thackeray  exhibition, 
establishment,  and  general  fund,  amount  to  £9,100 
14s.  6d.  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

1866.  Of  which  £769  2s.  4 d.  was  establishment. 
What  do  you  carry  to  the  establishment  account  ? — 
The  rent  of  the  offices,  the  secretary’s  salary,  the  re- 
gistrar’s salary,  and  tho  messenger’s  salary ; also  the 
taxes,  of  course,  coal  for  the  office,  and  repair's  of  tho 
office. 

1867.  What  are  the  salaries  you  pay  ? — £100  for 
the  rent  of  Harcourt-street,  £25  taxes,  secretary, 
£275  ; allowances  for  cleaning,  £22  ; registrar’s  salary, 
£120  ; messengor,  £40 ; coal,  about  £18,  and  other- 
expenses,  including  repairs,  office  requisites,  &c.,  £50. 

1868.  Total  £660  Yes. 

1869.  Then  for  £650  you  manage  your  establish- 
ment charges — all  the  charges  that,  in  the  case  of  tho 
Royal  Schools,  are  covered  by  the  grant  of  £670,  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Education  pay  their  accountant 
£170  in  addition  1 — Law  expenses,  £175;  school 
grants,  £31  j special  expenditure,  £607  5s.  3 d. — that 
is,  repairs  and  improvements  on  the  estate  in  that 
year.  On  the  Ranelagh  estate  £361  15s.  id.,  perma- 
nent improvements,  which  is  included  in  this  ; Farra 
£55,  and  £27  in  general  fund. 

1870.  Now  for  1881,  yotu'  general  expenses,  estab- 
lishment £817,  and  total  expenditure  including  that, 
£9,043  8s.  2d.  upon  the  institutions  and  establishments, 
estates  £359  2s.  8 d.  with  law  expenses,  £162  15s.  8 d.  1 
—Yes,  my  lord. 

1871.  1882,  institutions  and  establishment  £8,878 
7s.  id.,  estates  £358  2s.  lid.,  including  £161  law  ex- 
penses, and  £180  special  expenditure.  1883,  institu- 
tions and  establishment  £8,714  7s.  9 d.,  law  expenses 

17,,’  8Peci.al  expenditure  £173  19s.,  making 
£357  16s. ; and  in  1884,  expenses  and  establishment 


£8,581  10s.  3d.,  law  expenses  £179  17s.,  school  grants 
£31,  spocinl  expenditure  £239,  making  £450.  What 
are  those  school  grants  you  put  down  every  year?— 
Certain  grunts,  one  made  to  a school  in  Athlone,  and 
another  to  a school  near  Dundalk. 

1872.  Aro  thoso  in  the  nature  of  a donation  to 
schools  not  under  your  own  management  ? — Yes. 

1873.  What  is  this  item  which  seems  voiy  regular 
for  law  expenses  ? — Solicitor’s  salary  of  £150  a year, 
and  special  expense  is  outlay. 

1874.  What  do  you  do  with  the  litigation  which  I 
suppose  you  are  not  entirely  free  from  with  regard  to 
rents,  does  your  solicitor  do  that  for  the  £150 1 

Mr.  Cix. — No,  that  would  be  done  by  a local 
solicitor. 

1875.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  do  the 
costs  appear  in  this  account  ? 

Mr.  Chapman. — In  the  £20  odd. 

1876.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  so,  you  appear 
to  have  managed  your  estates  with  practically  no  in- 
crease of  law  expenses  ? — No,  my  lord. 

1877.  What  attendance  does  your  solicitor  give  for 
tho  £150  ? 

Mr.  Dix. — Attends  all  the  committees  and  boards. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hackett. — Gives  advice  and  manages  all 
our  estates ; we  have  had  a great  many. 

1878.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Last  year  the 
purchase-money  of  Kevin-street  rent,  £30,  what  was 
that  1 — Purchase  of  £1  a year  payable  out  of  Kevin- 
street  to  the  Church  Temporalities  Commission 

1879.  The  last  four  years  surplus  of  income  over 
expenditure,  1881,  £165  9s.  Id. ; 1882,  £111 15s.  Id.; 
1883,  £183  19s. ; 1884,  £304  7s.  6d. ; to  what  account 
do  you  carry  this  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure? 
— To  the  reserve  fund. 

1880.  Is  that  reserve  fund  that  you  return  in 
your  schedule  in  cash  ? — Partly  so. 


JRev.  Mr. 
Hackett 


Rev.  Mr.  Hackett  re-examined. 


1881.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Greek  and  Latin  are 
subjects  that  you  allow  the  master  to  teach  on  his  own 
account,  but  your  free  pupils,  as  such,  are  not  entitled 
to  share  in  this  teaching  ?— No,  but  I think  they  do 
get  a portion. 

1882.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  your  free 

boys  entitled  by  the  arrangement  you  have  with  your 
master  to  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek  ? No. 

1883.  Then  there  would  be  a danger  that  the  day 
boys  in  these  schools  might  compete  unfairly  for  the 

* See  App.  B.,  N 


master’s  attention? — It  might  seem  so,  but  a*  5 
matter  of  fact  I don’t  think  it  is  so. 

1884.  Db.  Traill. — Do  the  masters  teach  those 

classics  themselves  or  employ  others  ? — They  employ 
others.  . 

1885.  The  head  master  is  generally  selected  form* 
mathematical  attainments  ? — Yes. 

1 886.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— I find  in  Athlone  seventy- 
two  are  learning  classics  out  of  108  altogether?—! 
master  teaches  all  our  foundation  boys. 

VII.  (e),  p.  480. 
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minutes  of  evidence.  ■ 


Mr.  W.  Chapman  re-examined. 


1887.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Without  going 
into  details  can  you  tell  me  how  much  money  you  had 
to  your  credit  in  cash  from  surplus  receipts,  and  have 
you  any  rules  about  investing  it.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  investment  during  the  four  years  I have  read, 
except  the  purchase-money  of  Kevin-street  ? 


Mr-  Chapman— JSo  investment.  But  we  made 
an  investment  a few  days  aeo  of  about  £700 


March  s,  188* 
Mr.  W.  Chap- 


Rev.  John  W.  Stubbs,  d.d.,  sworn. 


1889.  Mr.  Bewley. — What  is  the  Thackeray  Exhi- 
bition 1 — A certain  part  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  set 
apart  by  the  Society  to  commemorate  the  memory  of 
the  Rev.  Elias  Thackeray,  of  .Dundalk,  who  was  really 
the  founder  of  the  competitive  system  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Hetook  up  the  Incorporated  Society  at  a time 
when  the  schools  were  in  a very  bad  condition,  and  he 
devoted  a good  deal  of  time  to  reorganizing  them,  and 
he  founded  the  system  of  competitive  examinations. 
When  he  died,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Society  to  erect 
a monument  to  him.  I said,  I thought  erecting  a 
monument  in  Dundalk  Church,  of  which  he  was  the 
Hector,  would  not  commemorate  his  name,  and  I sug- 
gested that  an  exhibition  should  be  founded  by  the 
Society  to  encourage  the  study  of  mathematics.  At  that 
time  mathematical  sizarships  had  been  recently  esta- 
blished by  Trinity  College.  “But,”  I said,  “if  you 
give  an  exhibition  of  £30  a year  for  four  years,  and 
give  it  to  anyone  who  within  three  years  of  leaving 
the  Incorporated  schools,  gets  a sizarship,  that  will 
keep  Mr.  Thackeray’s  name  known  for  ever.  At  the 
same  time,”  I said,  “ I don’t  think  many  of  our  boys 
will  succeed  in  getting  it,”  because  at  that  time  their 
mathematical  knowledge  was  not  as  advanced  as  now. 
That  was  thirty  years  ago.  For  several  years  it  was 
-.is  I said.'  For  several  years  no  one  thought  of  com- 
peting for  it,  but  at  last  one  of  our  boys  from  Santry 
got  it  and  then  another’,  and  at  last  so  many  were 


, , . . , , Rev.  John  W. 

getting  it,  that  we  had  not  funds  to  keep  it  up,  and  Stubb3>  D D 
we  had  to  cut  down  the  tenure  from  four  to  two  years. 

At  last  our  boys  began  to  sweep  away  all  the  mathe- 
matical sizarships. 

. -1®90'  Traill.— Was  this  to  be  given  to  the 

sizar,  or  to  the  next  one?— No,  to  everyone  of  our 
boys  who  got  a sizarship. 

. 1®91-  Lord  Justice  Fitz Gibbon. — Then  may  I take 
it,  that  every  £30  that  appears  in  this  account  repre- 
sents a mathematical  sizarship  won  in  Trinity  College 
by  your  bojul  — Tea,  every  £30  in  eaih  vaJs 
account. 

1892.  I observe  the  number  has  been,  first  year, 

£90;  next  year,  £200;  third  year,  £180;  fourth 
year,  £120;  and  last  year,  £120,  so  that  now  for  five 
years  back,  you  have  had  a minimum  of  three  sizars 
concurrently  holding  the  sizarship.  What  is  the 
length  of  time  it  lasts  now  ?— Two  years 

1893.  Have  you  no  other  exhibitions  or  prizes  open 
to  boys  after  leaving  you  than  that  ? — No. 

1894.  Well,  the  decadence  of  other  schools  having 
been  attributed  to  the  withdrawal  or  absence  of  such 
things,  may  I ask  you  have  you  any  school  exhibitions 
or  prizes  of  any  sort  beyond  these  free  places  and  the 
Thackeray  Exhibition  ? — N o. 

1895.  Do  you  find  free  places  attract  a large  num- 
ber of  boys  to  compete  for  them?— Yes,  because  they 
are  educated,  boarded,  and  clothed. 


Mr.  William  M‘CleUand  sworn. 

1896.  Mr.  Bewley.  — You  are  head  master  at 
Santry  ? — Yes. 

1897.  And  have  been  so  for  some  years  1— Three 
years. 

1898.  What  are  the  chief  subjects  of  instruction  at 
Santry  ? — The  first  subject  is  mathematics. 

1899.  How  far  do  you  go  in  mathematics  ? — The 
science  scholarship  course  in  Trinity  College  and  the 
Royal  Scholarship  course  in  the  Royal  University. 

1900.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — These  are  the  two  stand- 
ards that  you  have  before  you  in  preparing  your  boys  1 — 

Together  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  far 
as  the  fifth  stage  in  mathematics,  which  would  em- 
brace a more  extensive  course — for  example,  solid 
geometry ; it  would  be  a more  superficial  course,  but 
more  extensive. 

1901.  Mr.  Bewley. — Now,  in  mathematics,  do  you 
go  as  high  as  spherical  trigonometry  ? — Yes. 

1902.  Do  you  do  any  advanced  geometry  1—  Yes. 

. 1 "3.  Calculus  of  any  kind  ? — That  does  not  come 
mto  our  course  at  all. 

1904.  Do  you  do  anything  in  the  way  of  applied 
mechanics  ? — We  had  theoretical  mechanics,  first  and 
second  stages,  for  the  Science  and  Art. 

1905.  Do  you  do  anything  in  the  way  of  experi- 
mental science? — We  are  at  a great  disadvantage 
taere,  because  we  have  no  appliances  to  teach ; we 
do  chemistry,  though,  the  elementary  stage. 

1906.  Any  astronomy? — No  astronomy. 

1907.  Do  any  of  the  boys  get  any  classical  educo- 
,,,  There  is  classical  education  provided  for  all 
rae  boys,  Latin  and  Greek. 

1908.  Do  they  all  learn  Latin  and  Greek,  or  how 
many?— Well,  the  boys. who  intend  going  in  fora 
^Diversity  education  afterwards  all  learn  Latin  and 

reek.  If  going  to  Trinity  College  they  all  learn 
' i Greek,  and  if  going  to  the  Royal  Univer- 

ty  they  learn  Latin  and  French,  because  they  con- 
sider French  is  easier  made  up  than  Greek.  It  is 
optional  m the  Royal  University. 


, 1909.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  your 
teaching  staff  ?— Myself  and  five  assistants. 

1910.  What  is  your  salary  1— My  salary  from  the 
Incorporated  Society  is  £125  a year. 

1911.  And  besides  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  take 
fees  from  the  pay  boarders  ? — Precisely. 

1912.  I presume  you  have  a residence,  and  have  you 
got  board?— -I  have  got  a residence. 

1913.  Furnished? — No,  apartments  not  furnished. 
I have  got  land  for  which  I pay  rent ; there  is  a 
garden  attached  to  the  house. 

1914.  You  have  five  assistants;  what  salaries  do 
they  get  from  the  Incorporated  Society  ? — I get  an 
allowance  of  £50  a year  to  keep  assistant  masters. 

1915.  £50  altogether? — Yes,  but  the  Incorporated 
Society  don’t  recognise  the  teaching  of  Latin,  Greek, 
or  French. 

1916.  You  get  £50  a year  as  an  allowance  towards 
masters — where  does  the  rest  of  the  means  of  keeping 
them  come  from  ? — From  myself — it  is  altogether  a 
speculation  of  my  own. 

1917.  The  boys  pay  fees  to  you  ?— The  boys  pay 
fees  to  me,  and  from  those  fees  I am  enabled  to  keep 
a better  staff  of  masters  than,  the  Incorporated  Society 
perhaps  intend. 

1918.  What  other  money  allowance  do  you  get 
from  the  Incorporated  Society? — I get  an  allowance 
for  servants  and  coal — £35  a year  for  coal,  £15  for 
light,  and  for  servants  I get  £50  a year. 

1919.  Then  they  pay  you,  I presume,  for  what  they 
call  the.  free  boarders  ?— They  pay  me  a shilling  a day 
for  the  number  of  days  that  the  boys  are  actually 
present.  . 

1920.  And  you  have  to  provide  all  the  food  ?— I 
provide  all  the  food. 

1921.  What  is  done  with  regard  to  seeing  that  the 
food  is  sufficient  ? — As  far  as  I know  there  is  a'  regular 
standard  of  dietary,  which  we  are  supposed  to  give 
the  boys. 

1922.  Then,  as 'I  understand,  the  whole  amount 
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you  receive  from  the  society,  apart  from  the  allowance 
for  the  boys,  is  £275 ? — About  that. 

1923.  Dr.  Tbaill.— Would  you  be  able  to  do  much 
better  work  if  you  had  a larger  allowance  for  assist- 
ant masters  ? — Very  much  better  work. 

1924.  Do  you  think  in  the  working  of  a school 
allowances  to  assistant  masters  are  more  important 
than  even  the  allowance  to  the  head  master? — I 
honestly  believe  they  are. 

1925.  The  head  master  by  fees  has  a stimulus  for 
working,  and  if  he  is  supplied  with  sufficient  fluids 
to  pay  assistant  masters  I take  it  he  will  do  better 
work  himself  than  if  he  got  a large  amount  for  him- 
self, whether  he  worked  for  it  or  not  ? — I would  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  position  of  education  at 
present  is  bettor  defined  by  the  position  of  the  assist- 
ant masters,  because  the  first  question  with  me,  after 
engaging  an  assistant  master  and  arranging  his  salary, 
is  what  time  will  he  have  to  himself,  not  what  time 
will  he  have  for  teaching. 

1926.  From  your  experience,  supposing  in  the 
management  of  any  school  we  wore  going  to  allow 
£500  or  £600,  or  £1,000  a year,  do  you  think  the 
larger  part  of  it  given  to  the  head  master,  or  the  larger 
part  allowed  to  the  head  master  for  the  payment  of 
assistants,  would  get  better  work  done  in  the  school, 
allowing  the  head  master  to  get  fees  ? — I should  cer- 
tainly like  to  see  assistant  masters  better  provided 
for — not  at  the  head  master’s  expense,  as  it  is  at 
present. 

1927.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  many 
boarders  have  you  accommodation  for  at  Santry?-— 
From  eighty-five  to  ninety-five. 

1928.  How  many  have  you  there  at  present? — 
Sixty-six  or  sixty-seven. 

1929.  Dr.  Traill. — Forty-three  of  your  own  and 
twenty-three  foundation  ? — Forty-three  and  twenty- 
three. 

1930.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  the  pay 
boarders  pay  you  ? — From  £30  to  £40  a year. 

1931.  According  to  age? — Not  according  to  age. 
£30  is  the  standard,  and  then  there  are  extras  in  the 
way  of  Latin,  Greek  and  French ; but  very  few  of 
them,  as  far  as  I understand,  are  able  to  pay  for  the 
extras. 

1932.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  proportion  of  your 
boysareleaming  Latin  and  Greek? — Atthepresonttime 
I should  say  of  the  foundation  scholars,  fourteen  out 
of  twenty-three  are  learning  Latin,  and  of  the  boarders 
there  are  about  thirty  out  of  forty-three  learning  T^tin. 

1933.  Then  it  is  your  own  voluntary  action  to  teach 
those  foundation  scholar’s? — It  is  not  altogether  volun- 
tary, because  in  Trinity  College  recently  it  was  decided 
by  the  board  that  before  a pupil  could  qualify  for  a 
Science  sizarship,  he  must  pass  a preliminary  examina- 
tion^ in  Latin  and  Greek.  In  fact,  even  although  he 
attained  the  marks  sufficient  for  a Science  sizarship, 
it  would  not  be  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Board  un- 
less lr?  qualified  nr  Latin  and  Greek. 

1934.  That  is  a necessary  preliminary  to  getting  a 
boy  into  Trinity  College? — Yes. 

1935.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  boys  are 
taught  drawing.  Does  every  boy  in  the  sclrooi  learn 
drawing  ?• — No,  at  present  there  are  twenty-two  boys 
learning  it.  Drawing  is  also  an  extra  subject,  but  we 
teach  it  to  any  boy  who  is  willing  to  take  up  the  ai’t 
course  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  model 
drawing,  free  hand,  and  geometrical  drawing. 

1936.  I seeinsomeof  the  schools  in  the  country— of 
the  Incorporated  Society — they  teach  surveying,  do 
you  teach  that  at  Santry  ? — No. 

1937.  Do  you  teach  any  of  your  boys  book-keeping  ? 
—Yes,  there  is  a book-keeping  class  for  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice and  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  they  all  learn  book- 
keeping, and  there  is  a Junior  Intermediate  Class. 

1938.  What  proportion  of  your  boys  learn  book- 
keeping ?— About  half. 

1939.  Do  you  teach  shorthand  writing  7— We  have 

never  taught  that. 

1940.  I believe  the  head-master  in  the  Bluecoat 
School  is  an  old  Santry  boy?— Yes. 


1941.  Dr.  Traill.— Were  you  at  Santry  vourself! 
— I was  a Santry  boy  myself,  a foundation  scholar 

1942.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Do  you  think  the  dopait 
ment  of  mathematics  is  promoted  in  Santry  to  the  dis- 
advantage  of  other  studies,  do  you  think  it  gets  undue 
predominance?— Santry  is  essentially  a mathematical 
school,  the  Incorporated  Society  does  not  recognize  the 
teachiug  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  Santry  is  es- 
sentially a mathematical  ancl  English  school. 

1943.  That  arrangement  is  outside  of  your  control? 
— Yes. 

1944.  But  as  a matter  of  opinion,  should  you  con- 
aider  it  better  if  the  education  was  more  general 
and  not  so  strictly  mathematical  ? — Well,  my  own 
feelings  are,  that  if  those  foundation  scholars  comino 
up  to  Santry  had  an  elementary  knowledge  of  classics  it. 
would  givo  us  far  less  trouble  in  Santry  in  preparing 
them,  because  boys  of  eighteen  and  nineteen  have  to 
begin  at  Latin  and  Greek  grammar. 

1945.  May  I ask  if  you  have  found  that  the  success 
of  your  lioys,  sulwequent  to  leaving  Santry,  has  been 
sometimes  cousidorably  impeded  by  the  want  of  a good 
knowledge  of  Latin  ? — On  the  whole,  I think  not. 

1946.  Tlioir  success  in  their  university  studies?— I 
think  not,  perhaps  to  some  extent. 

1947.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  they  not  been  stopped 
at  Littlogo,  although  their  marks  were  full  marks  in 
Other  subjects? — I think  so. 

1948.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy — I know  myself  a very 
remarkable  case  in  the  Royal  University  ?— Yes,  where 
a boy  lost  his  scholarship. 

1949.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — From  want  of 
knowledge  of  Latin  ? — From  want  of  knowledge  of 
Latin. 

1950.  Now,  from  your  experience  both  ns  hoy  and 
as  teacher,  can  you  tell  us  whether  you  think  it 
would  bo  of  advantage  generally  that  the  Incorporated 
Society’s  education  should  include  Lntin,  Greek,  and 
French,  or  any  of  them  and  which  of  them? — I should 
say  it  should  include  all,  but  still  leave  them  in  a 
subordinate  place.  I should  not  like  to  have  them 
introduced  at  the  expense  of  mathematical  teaching. 

1951.  Such  a knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French  as  would  opon  to  boys  any  career  in  which 
those  were  required  ? — Certainly. 

1952.  Mr.  Jiewley. — You  would  not  have  them  go- 
in  for  honours  in  classics  ? — No. 

1953.  Dr.  Traill. — You  would  not  like  to  sacrifice 
eminent  scientific  attainments  for  them? — No. 

1954.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  had  some 
little  comments  before  about  the  household  arrange- 
ments being  a little  rough — who  has  charge  of  the 
household  managements  ?— Mrs.  M'CleUand. 

1955.  Do  you  and  she  dine  with  the  boys?— With 
all  the  boys. 

1956.  Rev.  Di\  Molloy. — I suppose  you  make  a 
difference  between  those  who  pay  £25  a year,  and 
the  free  scholars  ? — No  difference. 

1957.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  aU  the  boys 
dine  together  ? — They  all  dine  together. 

1958.  Are  the  free  scholars  and  pay  scholars  all 
mixed  up  togother  throughout  the  school  ? — la  evec7 
department. 

1959.  Do  you  find  any  separation  among  the  boys- 
on  account  of  some  boys  being  free,  and  others  not  ?— 
None  whatever’,  in  fact,  the  masters  could  not  tell  one 
from  the  other. 

1960.  Dr.  Traill.— Is  it  not  a fact  that  foundation 
boys  are  looked  up  to,  rather  than  other-wise,  by  otter 
boys,  on  account  of  their  intellectual  superiority  ?— ■ 14 
is  certainly  so. 

1961.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  consider  tlie- 
allowance  made  by  the  Board  is  equivalent  to  £25  *■ 
year  l— Not  by  any  means. 

1962.  But  still  they  get  the  same  advantages  as  i 
they  were  paying  £25  a year? — They  have  the  same- 
advantages. 

1963.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  think  there  is  a 1035 
or  gain  by  the  shilling  a day  ? — A loss,  certainly. 

The  enquiry  was  acijoumed. 
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THURSDAY,  MARCH  11th,  1886. 

At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin.  March  u,  i 

Present  :-Rigtt  Hoil  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Justice  PitzOibbos,  Judicial  SF 
Commissioners;  and  Rev.  Gebald  Mollot,  dj>.,  d.so.,  F.B.H.L,  Anthony  Thaill,  Esq  lid  md  s”Si 
p.T.ctD.,  and  Professor  Dotjgherty,  M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners.  ' " 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edwabd  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b„  was  in  attendance. 


ERASMUS  SMITH'S  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  William  Anderson,  5.0.  (with  him  Mr.  Edmund,  Maumell,  imtencted  bv  Messrs  v,  N 

make8  a statement  on  behalf  of  the  Governors.  ^ ' Maunse^  and  Son,) 


The  Vice-Chancellor  sworn. 


The  Lord  Chancellor. — The  evidence  we  wish  to 
have  to-day  is  first,  as  to  what  your  endowments  con- 
sist of,  and  how  they  are  managed,  that  is  to  say  the 
manner  in  which  the  rents  are  collected,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  management.  We  would  then  wish  to  hear 
evidence  as  to  how  the  governing  body  is  at  present 
constituted,  what  your  staff  consists  of,  and  the  manner 
in  which  you  hold  meetings ; and  then  we  should  be 
glad  to  have  evidence  as  to  the  schools,  the  number  of 
boys  at  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  managed 
and  inspected.  Probably  you  will  commence  at  the 
estates. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  particulars  of  the 
endowment,  the  existing  governing  body,  and  the  work 
at  present  done. 

1964.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Would  you  tell  us 
what  your  estates  consist  of? — (Witness.)*The  estates  : 
the  property  of  the  Governors  are  estates  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Limerick  and  Tipperary,  these  two  we  call  the 
southern  estates,  and  estates  in  Galway,  both  in  the 
county  of  the  town  and  in  the  county  at  large, 
a small  estate  in  Sligo,  and  a small  estate  in  Xing’s 
county. 

1965.  Are  the  Limerick  and  Tipperary  estates  the 
principal  ones? — The  Galway  estate  is  a very  large 
one  too. 

1966.  What  is  the  rental  of  the  Limerick  estate  ? — 
The  gross  rental  of  the  county  Limerick  estate  is 
£4,244  16s.  6rZ.,  for  4,325  acres. 

1967.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I find  in  Mr. 
Murphy’s  report  in  1879,  the  rental  of  Limerick  is 
returned  as  £4,470  in  1876.  Have  you  had  judicial 
rents  fixed  on  that  estate  1 — A great  many.  Some  of 
the  rents  were  probably  increased  since  1876,  aud 
afterwards  reduced. 

1968.  And  your  existing  rental  is  only  £230  less 
than  the  rental  of  1876  1— Yes. 

1969.  The  estates  are  situated  near  New  Pallas  ? — 
A great  part  of  the  estates  is  near  New  Pallas, 
and  there  is  another  very  considerable  portion  near 
Thurles. 

1970.  The  Limerick  estate  near  New  Pallas  is  very 
pod.  land? — "Very  fine  land,  we  have  some  of  the  best 
and  in  Ireland.  The  gross  rental  of  our  land  in 

Tipperary  is  £1,987  10s.  2d. 

1971.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot.— What  is  the  area?— 3,015 
Tipperary,  4,324  acres  in  Limerick. 

1972.  Does  your  return  give  the  amount  of  rent 
revived  ? — Yes,  1 can  give  you  all  that. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Again  comparing  with 
reformer  report,  I find  the  rental  in  1876,  of  the 
. PPerary  estate  was  £2,048  19s.,  so  that  again  there 
^gvery  small  reduction  upon  the  rental  as  it  was  in 

*k°se  lands  also  subject  to  judicial 

, — great  many  of  them  have  settled  judicial 

judicial  rents  I include  rents  under  statu- 
Before  the  agitation  commenced 
Wo  f ,ia  ^uation  made  by  a competent  valuer. 

6 tuUy  expected  we  should  have  been  able 


to  increase  our  rental,  as  was  generally  done  at  Chancellor- 
the  end  of  periods  of  twenty-one  years,  and  we 
had  a valuation  made,  and  according  to  that  valuation 
a great  many  tenants  afterwards  came  in  and  accepted 
statutory  agreements,  and  instead  of  being  increased 
the  rental  was  reduced,  a good  deal  reduced.  If  you 
have  any  desire  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  maxi- 
mum rental,  to  what  it  was  increased  in  1876,  we 
can  of  course  get  you  the  rentals  for  any  year  you 

1974.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  be 
able  to  compare  it  with  1876.  Our  duties  are  limited 
to  the  future  management,  but  it  is  only  to  see  that  our 
arrangements  are  addressed  to  a subject  matter  that 
is  reasonably  permanent? — I believe  I omitted  to  state 
that  we  have  lands  in  King’s  County,  and  also  in 
Westmeath  ; they  go  together. 

_ 1975.  They  are  not  included  in  what  you  have 
given  us  as  the  western  estates  ? — No.  In  King’s 
county  we  have  a head  rent  of  £50  a year. 

1976.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Is  that  the  entire  of 
your  King’s  county  estate  ?— That  is  the  entire  of  our 
King’s  county  estate. 

1977.  I suppose  under  some  old  grant? — "Yes,  and 
the  acreage  is  485. 

1978.  So  I presume  it  is  perfectly  well  secured? — 

If  anything  is  well  secured,  that  is. 

1979.  We  come  now  to  the  county  Westmeath  ? — 

The  acreage  is  745,  and  gross  rental,  £428. 

1980.  Are  there  head  rents  payable  out  of  any  of 
these? — No,  there  may  be  quit  rents  but  no  bead 
rents. 

1981.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  that  what  is 
called  Kilpatrick,  531  acres,  annual  rent  £443  7s.  id., 
in  Mr.  Muiphy’s  report  ? — It  must  be  the  same. 

1982.  That  has  been  reduced  from  1878? — Yes, 
we  made  a good  reduction  on  that,  the  lands  are  Kil- 
patrick, the  King’s  county  estate  is  Ballywilliam.  I 
must  correct  my  statement  as  to  the  rent  of  £50, 

£23  Is.  6 d.  is  the  fee-farm  rent,  £25  Irish.  In  Gal- 
way we  have  2,346  acres,  rent  £2,854. 

1983.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — In  what  part  of  the 
county  Galway  are  the  estates? — Close  to  the  town 
of  Galway,  and  I may  remark  that  that  area  does  not 
include  lie  town  lots  and  houses  in  the  town. 

1984.  What  are  the  town  lots  ? — We  have  a num- 
ber of  old  bouses  in  Galway. 

1985.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  Galway 
rental  would  appear  to  be  practically  unchanged,  I 
see  in  1876  it  is  returned  as  £2,860  ? — A great  deal 
of  that  is  held  on  lease,  some  of  them  perpetual  leases, 
under  what  is  called  Morris’s  Act,  which  enabled 
tenants  within  the  area  of  the  town  to  come  in  and 
ask  ns  for  perpetuity  grants  under  certain  terms. 

Almost  all  the  large  tenants  bold  under  leases.  We 
have  here  all  those  particulars  for  you.  We  have  a 
number  of  houses  in  College-row,  Frenchville-lane, 
Foster-street,  Eyre-street,  Bohermore,  <fec.  I may 
tell  you  about  these  that  most  of  them  were  held  by 
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imumh  middlemen  some  time  ago  under  leases,  end  ell  those 
™ — smell  holdings  spring  up,  end  ivhcn  the  lcneos  ex- 
SStr.  pined  the  houses  came  into  out  heeds ; we  did  not 
build  the  houses. 

1986.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— What  is  the  gross 
rental  of  those  houses  1— It  is  included  in  the  £2,854, 
that  is  Galway  county  and  town  together,  and  in 
Sligo  we  have  2,132  acres,  and  tho  rent  is  £430,  a 
great  deal  of  it  mountain. 

1987.  It  is  not  let  to  a middleman  1 — No,  not  now. 

1988.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy — Is  that  the  total  amount 
of  your  rental  ? — That  is  tho  total  amount.  Then  tl  iero 
is  a small  tiling  in  Dublin,  some  houses  in  Great 
Brunswick-streot,  £48  ISs.  6 d. 

1989.  Is  that  where  tho  school  is  1— That  is  whore 
the  school  is. 

1990.  The  Lord  Chancellor.—' That  makes  a total 
gross  rental  of  £10,014  ?— Yon  are  quite  right.  Those 
promises  in  Brunswick-streot  adjoin  tho  school,  part 
of  the  Antiant  Concert  Rooms,  those  other  portions 
produce  this  rent  of  £48,  and  wo  pay  a small  head 
rentier  those  premises  in  Groat  Bruuswiok-stroct. 

Mr.  Brown. — £50  a year. 

1991.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— In  tho  printed 
accounts  that  you  have  sent  us  in, your"' balance  shoot 
for  each  year  ending  1st  May,  your  Inst  item  is 
“southern  estates,”  docs  tho  iiguro  Unit  appears  us 
income  represent  the  actual  money  that  readies  you 
less  by  poundage  and  outgoings  ? — ( Wilucsn). — Yes, 
actual  cash. 

1992.  Just  follow Uietfigurcs  please.  1879,  £5,093, 
1880,  £5,068,  1881,  £3,663,  1882,  £2,272,  1883, 
£6,327,  1884,  £5,402,  1885,  £5,005.  Totting  all 
those  together  I make  them  £32,830  in  round  numbers 
£4,700  a year  average,  the  gross  rental  of  tho  southern 
estates  being  £6,231.  Can  you  give  us  in  round 
numbers  how  the  difference  is  made  up,  how  much  is 
uncollected  rents,  and  how  much  necessary  expense 
and  outgoings? — I don’t  know  whether  yon  would 
care  to  know,  but  we  can  toll  what  tho  arrears  aro  on 
the  last  account  on  each  of  tho  estates. 

1993.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Of  course  a 
great  deal  was  wiped  off  under  the  Arrears  Act  ? — 
No,  we  had  scarcely  anything  wiped  out  under  the 

AWf!I  You  got  in  £6,000  in  1883  ; ns  ngainst  £2,200 
■ in  the  year  before  ? — We  changed  our  agent.  Now, 
the  arrears  of  rent  returned  on  this  last  account  for 
the  Tipperary  lands  were  £1,629. 

1995.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Dne  on  what  day? 
— Dp  to  the  1st  May. 

Mr.  Mmmaell — IJp  to  the  Inst  moment,  up  to 


Mr.  Brencm. — The  arrears  Mr.  Saunders  returns 
are  to  the  31st  December. 

1996.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  must  be 
the  arrears  due  to  the  gale  day  last  preceding  tho 
lodgment  of  the  account  ? — Certainly,  it  must  be  to 
the  1st  November,  £4,264  on  the  Limerick  lands. 
The  King’s  County  fee-farm  rent  is  all  paid  since. 
On  the  Westmeath  estate  there  is  a year’s  rent  due, 
£428  7 s.  4 d. 

1997.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — .Was  it  the  custom 
to  have  a hanging  gale  1 — There  is  always  a hanging 
gale,  or  nearly ; you  may  say,  a hanging  gale  on  onr 
estate. 

1998.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  not  that  wiped  out  by  the 
Arrears  Act  ? — No,  we  did  not  get  £200  under  that 
Act,  I think.  Galway  arrears,  £2,178  ; Sligo  arrears, 
£203. 

1999.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  second  item 
in  the  printed  report  is  the  western  estates — what  is 
included  in  the  western  estates? — On  the  present 
arrangement  the  King’s  County  and  Westmeath  go 
with  the  southern  estates.  Tipperary,  Limerick, 
King’s  County,  and  Westmeath,  were  made  the 
southern  estates  ; and  Galway  and  Sligo  were  the 
western  estates.  That  is  a new  arrangement,  because 

formerly  before  the  present  agent  v ... 


King’s  County  and  Westmeath  lands  went  with  the 
western  estates. 

2000.  Tho  Lord  Chancellor. — Have  you  two 
agents  1 — Not  now,  we  have  had  only  one  for  tho 
last  two  years. 

2001.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  was  the 
change,  shifting  those  estates  from  one  to  the  other 
denomination  ? 

Mr.  Brcntm.  — Mr.  Saunders  was  appointed  in 
August,  1880,  and  therefore  that  would  appear  in  tho 
balance  sheet  of  1881  for  the  first  time.  I beg  your 
pardon.  I have  made  a mistake.  He  was  appointed 
to  tho  western  estates  in  1883,  Robinson  kept  on 
till  then. 

2002.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Which  figures 
docs  tho  transfer  first  occur  in  on  these  accounts.  I 
think  probably  it  must  be  that  one  where  there  is  a 
groat  increase  in  the  southern  estates,  where  £6,327 
cemcs  in. 

Mr.  Breiuin. — I cannot  answer  that  now. 

2003.  Rev.  Dr.  M olloy.- — Does  the  income  repre- 
sent tho  total  rent  received,  or  the  rent  received  less 
outgoings  upon  tho  property  ? — Rent  received  less 
outgoings,  not  money. 

2004.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — What  are  the  out- 
goings. Yon  have  no  head  rents  except  these  Dublin 
hciui  rents  ? — No.  On  the  rontal  up  to  the  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1885,  which  practically  corresponds  with  what  you 
liavo  been  dealing  with,  tlio  poor  rates  allowed  were 
£204  on  tlio  southern  estates,  including  Westmeath 
and  King's  County,  and  £421  for  other  allowance.  ; 

2005.  Does  that  include  agent’s  fees  1 — No,  it  is  [ 

allowance  to  tenants. 

2006.  Lord  Jimtieo  FitzGibbon. — Was  that  abate- 
ments, or  abatements  and  allowances  for  buildings  and 
improvements  1 — One  kind  or  another,  allowances 
when  they  paid  tlioir  rent. 

2007.  That  would  bo  an  abatement?— I mean  by 
an  abatement,  a permanent  reduction,  but  this  was  a 
temporary  allowance.  On  tho  southern  estates  the  tithe 
rout  charges  amount  to  £122,  drainage  rent  charges 
£574,  very  heavy,  wo  are  in  tho  Mulcaire  district,  and 
had  to  pay  immensely  for  it,  and  got  very  little  benefit 
Quit  rent  £5  ; poor  rales  paid  by  the  agent,  and  not 
deducted,  £34;  small  holdings,  county  cess,  £22; 
incomo  tax,  £227.  Wo  have  two  bailiffs  on  the 
estate,  one  on  tlio  Tipperary,  and  one  on  the  Limerick, 
and  tlioir  salaries  aro  £36,  £10  to  one,  and  £26  to 
tho  other.  Public  charges,  £14  10s.— I don’t  know 
whothor  you  will  put  that  down  os  an  outgoing. 

2008.  Tho  Lord  Chancellor.— I suppose  it  is  a 
customary  payment  ? — It  is. 

2009.  What  is  it?— Woll,  public  charges.  Bev. 
Denis  Hannon,  rent  received  out  of  an  old  school-house 


in  Tipperary.  It  was  an  old  school-house  we  had 
used  for  our  English  school,  and  it  was  found 


unsuitable,  and  it  was  let,  and  we  paid  over  £9  5i 
out  of  it  to  tho  incumbent  of  the  parish  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  the  parochial  school,  and  mere  is 
to  the  County  Limerick  Infirmary  £6  6s.  We  nave 
two  school-houses  on  our  land,  one  the  Pallas,  an 
tho  other  tho  Doon  school. 

2010.  These  are  National  schools?— No,  they  aretwo 
of  our  English  schools,  under  our  own  managers,  an 
pay  £28  15 s.  for  one,  and  £17  10s.  for  the  otter. 
Repairs  on  school-houses  and  allowances  for  fuel, 
different  tilings  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  these 
going  ; do  you  want  this  for  the  purpose  of  baian 


2011.  What  is  the  exact  net  sum  row»*«~  -v  ^ 
— There  are  some  sundries  coming  in  here,  _ _ 


— jLiiuiu  are  s ume  buuuaiuo  — ■ , . . 

sums  paid  for  repairs,  £16,  making  drains  ami  g 
of  that  kind;  caretakers  of  unlet  preinises,  * •’ 

land  court  oxponses,  £17 ; attorney’s  bill  of  cos  s. 

2012.  You  have  not  told  us  the  agency  tees  i' 
will  tell  you  that.  Law  costs,  civil  bill  costs,  * ' ’ 


grants  to  tenants,  £29.  , ■ „ a 

2013.  What  aro  those  for  ?_One  was  for  mainjw 
pump ; repairs  of  a dwelling-house,  aM  some 
miscellaneous  items,  amounting  to  £1 15s?  1 . * 


* App.  B.,  No.  Till,  (q),  p-  439. 
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there  were  receiver’s  fees.  The  way  the  agent  is  paid 
is  5 per  cent,  on  the  receipts,  and  the.  agent’s  fees  on 
this  account  amount  to  £264  19s.,  and  he  had  for 
postages  and  receipts,  £9  10s. ; the  poor  rates  allowed 
to  tenants,  £204 ; and  there  were  then  abatements  and 
income  tax,  &c.,  allowed  as  per  rental,  £421.  [ think 

you  have  that  already,  and  there  was  a small  poor 
rate  of  15s.  10<£.  And  the  balance  was  brought  up 
by  the  arrears  account  of  £6,332.  No  money  ever 
comes  from  the  agent  direct  to  us,  all  rents  as  received 
are  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  our  credit.  On 
this  account  the  entire  amount  of  lodgment  was  £3,150 
out  of  the  gross  rental  1 have  stated  to  you. 

2014.  The  gross  rental,  I think  you  said,  was  £6,231  ? 
—£5,199  16s.  6 d. 

2015.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  regards  these 
western  estates,  your  net  income  was,  1879,  £3  103  • 
1880,  £2,565 ; 1881,  £2,601 ; 1882,  £2,859  : 1883’ 
£2,418;  1884,  £3,811;  1885,  £1,646.  Dothesenot 
make  up  £19,202,  which  divided  by  seven  gives  you 
an  average  income  from  these  western  estates  of 
£2,740,  which  added  to  the  average  net  income  of 
the  southern  estates  shows  a net  income  from  all  your 
landed  property,  exclusive  of  Dublin,  of  £7,440.  That 
seems  to  be  about  right. 

2016.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— You  have  got  a very 
heavy  outgoing  for  this  drainage  charge,  and  the  poor 
rate  and  income  tax  is  a very  heavy  item ; in  fact  the 
only  outgoings  that  could  be  avoided— if  they  could 
be  avoided — would  be  tliis  allowance  to  tenants  of 
£420. 

2017.  Dr.  Traill. — -Is  the  drainage  charge  nearly 
expired? — No,  it  won’t  expire  for  some  years,  it  is  a 
terminable  one. 

2018.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— Then  you  give  us 

as  the  net  receipts  of  the  southern  estate  last  vear. 
£3,150?— Yes.  31 

2019.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I see  an  item,  Ardee 
Town  Commissioners,  £17  10s.,  which  is  entered  in 
1880,  and  again  in  1881,  it  disappears  in  1882,  then  it 
appeal's  to  be  increased  in  1883  to  £52  ?— They  paid 
up  their  arrears. 

2020.  In  1884  and  1885  it  disappears  altogether? 
—We  have  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  that  from 
the  Ardee  Town  Commissioners. 

2021.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— I did  not  know  that 
you  had  property  in  Louth  ?— There  was  a grant  made 
in  aid  of  schools  in  Ardee ; it  does  not  come  under  the 
general  class  of  property  at  all,  it  was  a grant  we 
received  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools. 

2022.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  was  an  annual  grant 
made  in  1806,  and  the  people  of  the  present  day  find 
it  inconvenient  to  pay  it?— They  don’t  like  paying  it. 
Mr.  Maunsell,  I think,  can  tell  you  more  than  I can 
on  that. 
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2023.  What  power  have  you  to  recover  it? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — It  is  reserved  by  a very  old  deed, 
and  the  present  Town  Commissioners  of  Ardee  took  it 
expressly  subject  to  it.  They  first  repudiated  the 
claim,  but  it  turned  out  they  were  expressly  liable  to 
it,  it  was  property  of  the  former  Commissioners. 

■^r-^OLLOY' — How  could  Commissioners 
ot  1806  bind  the  Commissioners  of  1886  to  pay  you  ? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — It  was  property  of  the  former  cor- 
poration, and  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Commissioners 
charged  with  that  rent. 

2025.  Charged  by  an  act  of  the  Corporation  of  1806  ? 
Mr.  Maunsell. — Yes. 

k°rcl  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Dublin  pro- 
next.  matter  ? — That  is  only  a small  thing. 
t.w  , ere  ^ — It  is  in  Brunswick-street,  a 

P a the  back  of  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms ; we 
get  a rent  from  Gregg. 

i “P2^'  ^en  you  we  the  landlords  of  the  adjoining 

lSv^t?YeCsh001,  and  * “ °ut  0f  that 

^re  tbese  leaseholds  ? — Yes,  the  tenants  hold 

ZZ  tolget  £48’  ^ *60> *at 


heSnt7°Ur  U6t  “C0“e  “ pr°fit  0V6r  and  above  tba 

Mr.  Brenan.  The  head  rent  is  £50. 

™ *,1,  ™^/ustice  FitzGibbon— Then  the  receipts 

Sat  the  ho9° ^ no’.there  “ a ]oss>  lose  upon 
that  the  house  and  premises  in  Great  Brunswick-street 
produces  a rent  of  £48  18s.  6d.,  we  have  to  pay  for 
the  ground  of  those  houses,  and  also  the  ground  on 
0A5  0Ur  scbools  are  Hailt,  £50  a year. 

9s  fi/oTfS  r °f  7?"  expenditure,  £171 

rvMiof  j C?reat  ^unswick-street  Schools,  there 

ZfbeLT  1116  “■  I JU  *e 

2033.  Tie  next  question  is  with  reference  to  this 
Government  stock  !_I  rfl  ten  yon  all  about  that  tie 
Government  Moot  is  .£12,376.  ill,  396  is  put doTO^ 
the  price  that  is  pdd  forit,  this  is  a'cash  .Sunt  “h“ 

Zlkth«“  f””11^612’376’ b,lt  14  ™ %**  below  par, 
and,  theiefore,  the  money  paid  was  only  £1 1 396  ■ and 

rinht IT'”1  AM,  I am  told  & the 

Shat  W‘5'  °f  d0i°g  * “ is  P“‘ 

2034.  I observe,  that  between  1881  and  1882  you 

St0ck’,J  Presume  to  meet  deficiencies7  of 
income  for  expenditure  which  there  was  for  some  part 
of  the  year?— Yes.  The  Government  Stock  consists 
to  a certain  extent,  between  £4,000  and  £5  000— of 
the  produce  of  land  taken  by  railway  companies,  and 
the  cemetery  company  in  Galway  under  the  Lands 
Clauses  Act,  and  the  residue  consists  of  the  Treasurer’s 
poundage,  and  of  the  savings  in  former  years.  We 
Mm  get  you  the  whole  particulars  of  the  way  in  which 
it  is  composed.  J 

. 2035-  The  next  item  is  the  Ardee  Town  Commis- 
sioners payment  ; is  that  a payment  in  respect  of  any 
property  that  formerly  belonged  to  Erasmus  Smith  1— 
No,  not  at  all,  the  old  Corporation  of  Ardee  before  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act,  made  a rentcharge  charge- 
nble  on  them  property  for  the  purpose  of  keepiae  up 
the  Ardee  School,  and  that  was  granted  to  the  Gover- 
nors who  at  that  time  kept  the  Ardee  School,  paying 
the  debts  and  receiving  the  fees.  ° 

2036.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  this  represents  no  part 
of  the  Erasmus  Smith  property,  hut  a grant  from  a 
Corporation  in  connection  with  the  system  ?— Yes. 

2037.  Dr.  Traill.— But  in  point  of  fact  your  Board 
paid  £300,  it  was  on  the  condition  that  you  should 
expend  £300  in  budding?—  STes,  in  most  of  the  cases 
the  condition  was  that  we  should  expend  £300  in 
building. 

2038.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Out  of  what  property  do 
they  pay  this  £17  ? — I suppose  it  is  out  of  their  cor- 
porate fund.  There  was  some  town  property  on  which 
this  was  charged,  and,  as  I understand,  they  took  ovei- 
this  property  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act 
charged  with  so  much  to  us  for  ever. 

2039.  Did  they  contribute  anything  towards  build- 
ing the  school  1— I cannot  tell. 

2040.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  we  will 
ask  you  in  that  case  to  give  us  a written  statement 
giving  the  particulars  of  the  foundation  of  the  school, 
and  the  nature  of  the  property. 

2041.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— I should  like  also  to  know 
whether  it  is  paid  out  of  property  or  whether  it  is 
paid  out  of  rates  collected  now.  Do  you  say  that 
there  was  an  actual  property  conveyed  to  them  and 
charged  with  this  annual  grant  1—' That  is  my  belief. 

2042.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Let  me  read  you 
this,  at  p.  71  of  the  Report  of  1855  : — 

“In  1808  tbe  Corporation  of  Ardee  granted  upwards  of 
one  acre  of  land  as  a site,  and  also  a rentcharge  of  £20  a year, 
late  currency,  payable  out  of  the  Corporation  property  to 
the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools.  they  agreeing 
to  build  a. school-house  at  a cost  of  £300,  and  keep  it  in 
repair,  and  pay  the  master  a salary  of  £20  a year.  The 
present  Town  Commissioners  are  dissatisfied  with  this 
arrangement”? — 

I believe  that  is  so.  We  pay  over  the  entire  rent- 
charge  of  £20  a year. 


March  11,  18SG. 

The  Vice- 
Chancellor. 
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, 2043.  You  practically  are  at  a loas  by  the  Arclee 

School,  but  maintain  it  as  one  of  your  schools  ?— Yes. 

2044.  I see  in  each  year  you  transfer  to  the  credit 
of  Treasurer’s  poundage  fees  a sum  of  money  varying 
from  £240  to  £2501— Yes. 


1882.  None  of  your  ex-officio  are  members  of  you,, 
standing  committees,  I believe. 

The  Provost  is  1 — 

Mr.  Brena/n. — No. 

2057.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — That  is  seven  ex- 
officio  members,  and  four  chosen  from  the  Governors 


— , , , , officio  members,  ana  iour  cnosen  irom  me  Governors 

2045.  Can  you  tell  us  the  present  st  0f  t]10  Bluecoat  School,  the  rest  are  co-opted  members. 

Treasurer’s  poundage  ?-I  directed  rt  to  be  made  out  ^ ^ ^ TroagutBr!_I  ^ tlie  Treasurer,  and 
The  amount  now  is  £2,719  Us.  10a.  hav©  been  since  1872. 

2046.  In  your  "draft  scheme  you  state  you  had  2058.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— I find  in  1881 
applied  these  Treasurer's  poundage  fees  to  establish  a ^hore  being  9 board  meetings,  and  19  standing  corn- 
classical  education  in  the  Harcoui-t-streot  School ; l mifctee  meotings,  you  attended  9 board  meetings,  and 
don’t  see  in  the  stock  account  against^this  Trm^urors  ^g  staricling  committees ; in  1882  you  attended  all  the 


poundage  fees  any  charge  for  that? — I think  that  is  a meotiTiga  ; 1883,  9 board  meetings,  and  24  standing 

• • ke  in  the  way  this  account  has  boon  kept,  ‘Which  COjnniittccs,  and  you  attended  the  whole  of  them ; 

o been  endeavouring  to  get  rectified.  Probably  ig84,  7 board  meotings,  and  17  standing  committees, 

would  defer  asking  mo  about  this  until^jvo  auj  y0U  attended  again  the  whole  of  them ; and  in 


mistake  in  the  way 
I have  been  endeavouring  to  get 

you  would  defer  asking  mo  a — — - 

come  to  tbo  question  generally  of  the  liarcoiu-t-stieon  pggr^  w0  ftu  know  you  were  unwell  for  sometime,  I 
School.  Thero  is  another  matter  you  might  like  to  nsK  ^ nevertheless,  you  attended  six  out  of  Bboard 
me  about,  Sarah  Stephenson’s  legacy;  that  was  a legacy  mcotingB|  and  14  out  of  16  standing  committees. 
i«- i “ ssftss r * score  on  tlio  occasion  of  tholast  Commission  was 

lady  living  in  Wexford ; by  her  will  of  the  2-nd  J uno,  17g  mcotingf))  out  of  174  in  five  years,  and  it  is  now 
1878,  she  bequeathed  £150  to  the  Protestant  School  neiuqy  na  good. 

of  Ferns,  and  this  was  claimed  by  a society  calling  pGnnafuther. — Not  only  that,  but  he  does  all 

themselves  the  Diocesan  Orphan  Society.  When  wo  ^ work  thoro_ 

were  informed  of  this  wo  took  the  opinion  ot  counsel,  2059.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  many  of 
and  we  determined  that  we  could  not  give  it  up  in  your  Board  attend  sufficiently  often  to  take  a prac- 
this  way;  we  said  wo  would  take  over  this  legacy,  ^eal  part  in  the  work? — Not  move  than  twelve.  Mr. 
less  legacy  duty,  and  ap  py  it  to  tlio  support  ot  tho  Q,1.eon0j  Mr.  Ponnofather,  Mr.  Pilkington,  Dr.  Poole, 
Ferns  School,  one  of  tho  English  schools.  Mi\  Nugent,  and  tho  Vice-Provost  are  very  regular 

2047.  Then  you  at  present  apply  that  legacy  towards  attendants. 

the  endowment  of  ono  of  the  schools  ? — Yes  ; it  was  2060.  How  many  are  a quorum  on  your  standing 
sent  to  the  Commissioners  of  Donations  and  they  committee? — There  is  no  fixed  quorum,  practically 
decided  how  the  tiling  should  be  done,  and  wo  took  it  wo  think  wo  ought  to  havo  three ; occasionally  I have 
over  from  them  and  have  it  now  to  our  credit.  had  to  gob  on  with  only  ono,  but  that  very  seldom 

2048.  Am  I substantially  right  in  coming  to  this  happons. 

conclusion,  that  your  average  neb  income  from  your  2061.  Do  you  propose  by  tlio  scheme  getting  na 
lands  would  appear  to  be  something  between  £7,000  of  the  ex-officio  members  ?-  Yos,  except  two ; the  two 
and  £7  500  a year ; your  income  from  Government  wo  propose  to  keep  are  the  two  Archbishops. 

Stock  is’  between  £300  and  £400  a year  on  tho  stook  2062.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— You  dont  propose 
that  you  have  at  present,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  you  keeping  tho  Provost  as  an  ox-olhcio?— JNo,  tortlm 
have  from  your  Dublin  property,  and  from  casual  deposit  reason,  wo  should  always  have  tlio  power  of  electing 
receipts,  and  from  the  Ardee  gift,  something  less  than  him,  but  ho  should  not  be  a governor  as  of  right,  as 
£100  more,  making  altogether  in  round  numbers  a now  ono  of  any  religion  may  be  Provost, 
net  income  of  a little  more  than  £8,000  a year?— I 2063.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Apart  from  your 

dare  say  that  is  right;  I have  not  made  the  calculation,  ox-officios  you  have  a considerable  number  who  have 
but  the  balance  sheets  are  all  correct.  not  attended  at  all  during  tho  fivo  years,  or  only  very 

2049.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  regard  to  tho  return  rarely,  have  you  any  rule  as  to  replacing  anyone  w n 

about  Ardee  School,  I would  ask  Mr.  Maunsell  to  look  ' " m"  ’ B,wrm 


into  tlxis  report  It  is  Btated  here  that  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Ardee  contributed  £150  towards  tho  building 
of  the  girls’  school,  and  also  £300  towards  building 
the  hoys’  school — Report  of  1857,  vol.  i.,  page  683. 

Mr.  Mavmell. — We  will  have  it  looked  up  for  you. 

2050.  It  is  stated  here,  which  is  an  interesting  fact, 
that  this  was  the  first  school  founded  under  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  of  this  kind? — Of  this 
kind. 

2051.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Now  would  you  tell 
us  how  your  governing  body  is  constituted,  and  the  staff 
employed  by  you  ? — The  governing  body  consists  of 
thirty-six  governors,  including  four  from  the  Bluecoat 
Hospital,  seven  of  these  are  ex-officios.  Shall  I give 
you  the  names  of  the  ex-officios. 

2052.  Yes? — The  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

2053.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  given 
us  afretum  of  the  attendances,  and  I observe  neither 
the  Primate  nor  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  has  atten- 
ded since  1881  ?-i— The  Primate  was  unable  to  come. 

2054.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— And  the  Lord 
Chancellor  I see  attended  once  during  five  years  ? — 
You  have  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice. 

2055.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Chief  Justice 
attended  ppqein.  ;l88f5? — Yes.  ; The  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  appears  to  have  attended  onqe 
in  1881,  once  in  1882,  and  twice  .in  each  of  the 
succeeding  years. 

2056.  The  Chief  Baron  ? — He  attended  once  ih 

* App.  B.,  No.  Till,  (u),  p.  448. 


does  not  attend  1— Tlio  oharter  sayB  that  if  anyone 
docs  not  attend  for  two  years,  wo  may  if  like 
declare  his  office  vacant,  but  we  have  never  clone 

SO,20C4.  Dr.  Traill.— Would  that  apply  to  ex-officio 
members? — No,  I don’tthink  so.  We  really  have  never 
experienced  any  practical  difficulty  in  tie  working  o 
the  Board.  __  , . 

2065.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— What  is  tte 
quorum  of  your  Board  ? — Five. 

2066.  Have  your  ever  been  obliged  to  acljon 
Board  for  want  of  a quorum  ? — Once  we  had. 

2067.  Have  you  any  practical  difficulty  m go  ^ 

a quorum?— None  whatever,  a moderate  nnmner 
attend  very  regularly.  , „ 

2068.  Tlio  LordCHANCELLOR.— What  is  the 

you  propose  by  your  scheme  for  the  governing  y 
Twenty-five  including  two  ox-officios,  and  tn 
Bluecoat  Hospital  men.  th0 

2069.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Who  we 

four  Bluecoat  Hospital  Governors  ?— Mr.  • 
Maunsoll,  Mr.  Close,  I don’t  remember  otters.,^ 

2070.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— How  often  arc 
board  meetings  held,  are  they  stated  wee  8“ 
There  are  only  two  stated  meetings,  May  an 

'*2071.  Hot  ia  the  time  for  hoiaiig  B*"1 

fixed?— By  me,  at  the'  commencement  ot  ev  iy 

With. the  assistance  of  the  Registrar,  I mfietin^ 
of  what  would  be  convenient  days  for  Boar  ^ 
in  thAy&ih  aid  also  standing  committees^  an ^ 
a couple  of  summer  months  out  of  cons 

t App.  B.,  No.  Till,  (h),  p.  435. 
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•may  say  there  are  practically  two  meetings  every 
month  of  the  standing  committee  and  Board. 

2072.  That  is  to  say  you  have  something  over 
twenty-four  meetings  in  the  year? — We  have  at  least 
that  and  when  anything  special  occurs  I have  the 
power  of  directing  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  or 
committee  to  be  summoned. 

2073.  What  is  the  class  of  business  that  comes  be- 
fore the  Board  meetings  ? — The  Board  meetings  have 
the  election  of  free  pupils,  the  election  of  governors, 
the  sealing  of  any  document— no  document  can  be  sealed 
except  at  a Board  meeting — and  if  a grant  for  a new 
school  is  applied  for  that  must  go  to  the  Board,  or  if 
we  were  seeking  to  discontinue  an  existing  school  that 
goes  to  the  Board ; and  besides  there  are  a gieat  many 
special  references  to  the  Board  when  we  think  in  the 
standing  committee  we  should  not  dispose  of  them. 
A great  many  matters  in  reference  to  tenants  have 
been  referred  to  the  Board.  The  practical  working  is 
•done  by  the  standing  committee. 

2074.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  of  these  good  at- 
tendants that  are  given  here  are  persons  not  on  the 
standing  committee? — Practically  they  are  the  same 
persons. 

2075.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I presume  if  a 
vacancy  occurred  on  the  standing  committee  you 
would  look  out  for  one  who  was  a good  attendant  on 
the  Board  to  fill  it  ? — Always  do,  and  we  have  found 
it  to  work  very  well.  There  is  the  Rev.  W.  0.  Greene 
■on  the  standing  committee,  Mr.  Penuefather,  Mr. 
Pilkingtou,  Mr.  Nugent,  Dr.  Poole,  the  Dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Mr.  G.  W.  Mnunsell,  Mr.  H .P.  Jellett, 
the  Vice-Provost  and  Dr.  O arson. 

2076.  Then  the  good  attendants  on  the  committee 
are  the  same  men  who  attend  well  on  the  Board  ? — 
Yes. 

2077.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — What  is  the  staff 
you  employ? — The  official  staff  consists  of  the  regis- 
trar, £200  a year. 

2078.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  registrar  ? — The 
registrar  is  in  fact  the  executive  officer. 

2079.  Does  he  keep  the  books  ?-  - No,  he  has  nothing 
to  dc  with  the  book-keeping ; he  makes  all  the  payments. 
Petty  payments  are  made  by  him  in  cash,  for  which 
cheques  are  drawn  in  his  favour,  that  is  only  small 
sums,  not  exceeding  £5,  and  he  also  has  the  obtaining 
of  all  drafts  from  the  bank,  and  bank  orders  for  pay- 
ments of  all  salaries.  He  is  bound  to  transmit  them 
to  the  different  parties,  obtain  receipts  and  vouch  them 
before  the  auditors.  He  is  bound  to  keep  the  corres- 
pondence and  all  letters. 

2080.  Does  he  keep  the  minute  book  ? — He  keeps 
the  minute  book. 

2081.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  besides  the 
Registrar? — The  accountant,  he  gets  £150,  he  keeps 
all  the  books,  and  his  duty  is  to  assist  in  all  writing 
work,  and  if  the  registrar  was  not  available  he  is 
bound  to  do  his  work. 

2082.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  not  the  registrar  also  the 
bursar  of  the  Harcourt-street  school  ? — That  is  sepa- 
rate altogether,  and  there  is  a special  salary.  The 
ledger  and  journal  are  altogether  kept  by  the  account- 
ant, the  registrar  keeps  the  minute  book  and  cash 
book. 

2083.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  any 
other  officers  ? — None,  whatever. 

2084.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Where  is  your  office  ? 
— We  purchased  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  House  in 
Harcourt-street,  at  great  expense,  we  have  fitted  it 
■up  as  an  office,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  house  is 
the  residence  of  the  head  master.  And  in  the  garden, 
that  large  building  you  see,  was  built  entirely  by  us 
as  a school-house. 

2085.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  mean 
to  say  your  whole  clerical  staff  is  maintained  for  £350 
a year?— I dc* 

2086.  Including  all  the  work  of  secretary  to  your 
board  and  accountant? — Yes.  The  solicitor  is  not 
paid  by  salary  but  by  his  costs,  and  his  costs  are  taxed 
by  the  solicitor  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  Of  course  in 


the  house  there  is  a porter,  and  a housemaid  in  charge  Mans  n,  lggg, 
of  fires,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  -7— 

2087.  The  clerical  staff  costs  only  £350  a year,  and  rhL-iw 

consists  ot  too  officers  i — Y es.  Ctacdler. 

2088.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— Who  audits  the  ac- 
counts of  the  agent  ?— The  registrar.  That  was  added 
to  the  late  registrar's  duties  some  years  ago.  The 
salary  was  £150  and  when  the  audit  of  the  accounts 
was  imposed  upon  him  his  salary  was  increased. 

2089.  Does  he  report  to  the  board  his  having 
audited  the  rent  account? — He  does,  and  afterwards 
on  the  annual  audit  he  reports  to  the  auditors. 

2090.  Who  do  you  get  to  audit  the*accounts? — They 
are  always  audited  by  two  of  the  board.  The  late 
Mr.  Digges  LaTouche,  and  Mr.  J.  Vesey  Nugent, 
were  for  many  years  the  auditors,  and  when  Mr. 

LaTouche  died  Mr.  Pilkington  was  appointed  with 
Mr.  Nugent,  who  is  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  accounts. 

2091.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  makes  up 
the  salaries  and  annuities  that  appear  in  the  account 
last  year,  £444  16s.  8d.;  £350  you  have  given  us  ? — 

We  are  getting  now  rather  into  the  teaching  staff’. 

2092.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Do  the  pensions 
mentioned  here  include  the  pensions  to  the  teaching 
staff'  ? — The  only  pensions  payable  are  pensions  to  the 
teaching  staff. 

2093.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Looking  back  to 
your  accounts,  I see  the  office  expenses  £341  15s.  5 d. 
in  1883,  £341  in  1884,  and  in  1885,  £444 16s.  8d.t— 

I think  there  are  three  half-years  in  that. 

2094.  That  may  be.  Or  had  you  any  casual  payment 
of  £100  ? — Oh,  we  had,  you  are  right.  At  the  time  we 
were  in  such  difficulties  with  the  tenants,  the  amount  of 
the  office  business  increased  greatly,  and  for  three  years 
at  least,  it  added  very  much  indeed  to  the  labours  of 
the  registrar,  and  accordingly  the  board  took  that  into 
consideration,  and  thought  it  was  only  just  and  right 
to  make  him  a grant  of  i'100,  for  his  extra  services. 

2095.  Your  office  expenses  are  far  and  away  less 
than  the  Royal  Schools,  and  considerably  less 
than  even  the  Incorporated  Society,  which  was  very 
small  ? — Then  there  is  £1  a week  paid  to  the  porter, 
who  has  the  charge  of  answering  the  door,  he  and  his 
wife  are  housekeepers,  and  he  has  the  lighting  of  all 
school  fires. 

2096.  Which  is  that  charged  to  in  your  account,  to 
incidentals  or  Harcourt-street  schools  ? — It  ought  to 
be  charged  to  incidentals. 

2097.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— Now,  perhaps  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  thef  grammar  schools 
that  are  under  your  board.  Before  you  go  into  the 
subject,  1 presume  no  school  has  any  particular  por- 
tion of  the  estate  attached  to  it.  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Royal  Schools?— None.  Tipperary,  Galway  and 
Drogheda  are  the  original  schools. 

2098.  As  regards  Tipperary,  what  isthefattendance 
there? — The  last  return  gave  forty-nine  boarders. 

2099.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —What  is  the  date 
of  that  return?— Forty-nine  pay  boarders,  four  free 
day  boys. 

2100.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — How  many  ot  the 
boarders  are  free?— None. 

2101.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Looking  to  the 
report  of  1880, 1 find  forty-eight  boarders  in  Tipperary, 
and  twenty-eight  boys  to  have  been  at  the  school  in 
the  previous  year.  Do  you  know  how  the  day  boys 
have  diminished  ? — I cannot  tell  you.  I don  t think 
there  are  so  many  day  boys  in  the  country  now. 

2102.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— Who  is  your  master 
at  Tipperary?— Mr.  Lindsay,  a clergyman. 

2103.  How  long  has  he  been  there  ?— Eight  or  nine 


2104.  What  do  the  boarders  pay  %— Fifty  guineas  a 

year,  and  if  there  are  two  brothers  they  pay  forty-five 
guineas  each.  , „ T, 

2105.  Do  the  fifty  guineas  go  to  the  master  f— -It 
goes  to  the  master;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
receipts  of  the  schools.  We  pay  each  master  £100  * 
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year  salary,  and  for  under  masters  we  allow  in  some  of 
the  schools  £100,  and  in  others  £200..  To  avoid 
confusion,  I should  mention  to  you  Ennis.  At  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century,  Ennis  came  to  ho  founded 
as  a grammar  school,  and  from  that  out  it  has  boon 
treated  on  the  same  footing  as  every  other  grammar 
school. 

2106.  Lord  JusticeFmGiBBON.— Does  your  present 
Tipperary  master  get  no  endowment  for  himself  but 
£100  a year! — That  is  so,  except  that  he  gets  either 
£100  or  £200  for  an  assistant  master. 

2107.  How  aro  the  assistant  masters  paid  1— I wish 
to  explain  to  you  that  in  Tipperary  we  don't  pay  the 
assistant  masters  directly,  the  money  goes  directly  to 
the  head  master  for  the  purpose  of  paying  thorn. 

2108.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  he  liavo  part  of  that 
salary  for  himself  if  he  did  not  pay  it  over? — No,  ho 
must  vouch  his  payments  to  us. 

2109.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Hownuiclulo  you 
allow  for  assistants? — £100. 

2110.  He  has  a free  house? — A fine  houso  kept  in 
repair. 

2111.  Has  he  any  allowance  for  servants? — Nono. 
He  was  appointed  in  1875. 

2112  ThcLord  Chancellor. — He  has  the  uso  of  the 
school  and  buildings  and  ground,  do  you  keep  thorn  in 
repair? — We  do,  except  painting  and  papering,  and 
that  kind  of  thing,  that  ho  is  supposed  to  do.  Wo 
keep  the  outside  and  do  any  substantial  ropairs  and 
improvements. 

2113.  Dr.  Traill. — Landlord’s  ropairs? — Yes. 

2114.  The  Lord  Chancellor. —Do  you  supply  any 
of  the  ecpupnient  or  furniture? — That  is  a point  I can- 
not toll  you,  I don’t  think  any  of  us  know.  It  has 
been  done  in  one  or  two  instances,  but  in  general 
it  is  not.  Heavy  tables  and  desks  I know  we  supplied 
in  Drogheda. 

2115.  Substantially,  the  master  in  Tipperary  gots 
the  use  of  the  school  buildings,  and  school  ground, 
substantial  ropaii-s  are  dono  by  tho  Board,  and  in 
addition  he  gets  £200  ? — Yes. 

21.13.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  acres  of  ground  has 
he? — Nothing  but  tho  playground. 

2117.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Isoo  an  item  in  tho  ac- 
counts of  Intermediate  Education  results  foes,  aro  theso 
paid  by  your  Board  or  are  they  results  from  tho  In- 
termediate Education  Board  ? — From  tho  Intermediate 
Education  Board.  I think  that  applies  only  to  Ilar- 
court-street  School. 


2118.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — What  is  tho  tenure 
of  the  master  ? — During  pleasure.  Ho  is  appointed  by 
a written  appointment  under  seal. 

2119.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  inspect  tho 
schools  ?-  There  is  a rule  of  the  Board  that  is  caro- 
fully  enforced,  that  our  architects,  Messrs.  Millar  and 
Symes,  who  are  architects  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
inspect  the  schools. 

2120.  What  do  you  pay  them? — They  are  paid  so 
much  a visit.  They  are  bound  to  inspect  every  gram- 
mar school  once  in  three  years,  and  report  on  the  state 
of  affairs. 


2121.  The  Lord  Chancellor.—1 That  is,  as  regards 
the  inspection  of  buildings? — They  moke  out  a sche- 
dule apportioning  the  ropairs  they  think  necessary 
between  the  governors  and  the  head  master. 

2122.  Do  you  apply  to  tho  head  masters  to  make 
the  repairs  ? — They  are  supposed  to  do  it,  but  they 
apply  to  ns  often  not  to  be  too  bal'd  upon  them,  and 
we  very  often  do  more  than  we  ought  to  do. 

2123.  Dr.  Traill. — What  do  you  pay  the  architect? 
— Ten  guineas  each  visit.  In  addition  to  that  there  is 
a most  valuable  inspection  not  only  of  the  education, 
but  of  the  buildings  themselves,  by  our  Inspector  of 
Grammar  Schools. 

2124.  Who  is  your  inspector? — Reverend  Thomas 
Gray,  F.T.C.D. 

2125.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — How  often  has  he  to 
inspect  ? — Twice  a year,  once  on  notice  and  once 
without  notice. 


2126.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Wliat  does  he  get 

for  that?— £100  a year  and  travelling  expenses,  ° 

21 27.  Thou  you  inspect  your  whole  grammar  schuolg 
each  year  at  an  expense  of  uuder  £105  ? — He  gets  £100 
and  his  travelling  expenses  each  year.  He  has  a fona 
of  printed  return,  an  inspection  report,  with  name  of 
school,  date  of  inspection,  number  present,  distinguish, 
ing  boarders  and  day  boys,  number  of  absent  boys 
total  on  roll.  Then  it  goes  into  tho  writing  from 
dictation,  and  gives  tho  answering  of  all,  classifying 
thorn  in  tho  different  subjects — arithmetic,  algebra, 
Euclid,  trigonometry,  Groek,  Latin,  history,  geogra- 
phy, Scripture  and  Church  catechism. 

2128.  Dr.  Traill. — Docs  ho  examine  the  pupils  in 
all  tlieso  subjects  ? — Every  ono  of  them,  and  he  inspects 
tilt!  promises  besides,  so  that,  between  the  triennial 
inspections  of  the  architects,  he  is  able  to  report  to  ua. 
anything  ho  sees  out  of  repair,  and  I believe  there  is 
no  more  useful  expenditure  of  any  of  our  funds  than 
that  £100  a year,  which  is  a now  thing;  and  he 
inspects  tho  Harcourt-street  School  as  veil  as  the 
grammar  schools. 

2129.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — For  the  £100?— 
Yes.  In  tho  scliomo  wo  have  put  forward,  we  have  said 
nothing  about  the  inspection  and  audit,  for  we  did  not 
know  how  to  deal  with  them.  But  thore  is  one  thing  we 
should  bo  anxious  about,  aud  that  is,  if  there  is  to  be 
an  inspection  it  ought  not  to  supersede  our  own 
inspection.  I don't  object  to  your  having  additional 
inspection  if  you  like. 

Itev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Wo  are  bound  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament  to  have  an  inspection  in  all  coses. 

2130.  Tho  Lord  Chancellor. — Now,  as  to  Galway!' 
— Mr.  Biggs  lias  £100  a year. 

2131.  What  does  lie  get  for  his  assistant  master!— 
In  that  school  thore  is  ono  of  the  old  ushers  who  holds, 
liis  appointment  directly  from  us,  as  our  servant,  and 
gots  £100  a year. 

2132.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Takethe*attend- 
anco  first? — Forty-seven  boarders,  22  paying  dayboys, 
and  12  free  day  boys. 

There  is  a very  largo  increase,  I observe,  in  the- 
number  of  boarders  in  Galway  since  1880. 

2133.  Tho  Lord  Chancellor. — How  much  do  tho 
boarders  pay  ? — £54  a year. 

2134.  Ls  the  amount  cliai-ged  by  the  headmaster 
fixed  by  your  Board  ? — It  is  charged  with  our  sanction, 
but  not  lixed  liy  ns,  and  it  cannot  bo  altered  without 
our  sanction  j tho  charge  is  £45  in  the  case  of  two 
brothers. 

2135.  Tlioro  aro  no  froo  boarders? — No,  in  none  of 
tho  schools.  Tho  day  boys  for  the  general  course  with 
ono  buiguago  pay  £8  a year,  and  for  each  additional 
language  pay  £2  a yoar,  and  there  are  reduced  fees  tor 
boarders.  The  master  takes  oiglit  boarders  at  £40  a 
year  each,  aud  one  at  £25. 

2136.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — What  is  the 
ground  of  tho  reduction  ? — I cannot  tell  you ; that  a 
an  arrangement  of  his  own.  I expect  that  £25  must 
bo  for  ono  of  the  clergy's  sous.  Mr.  Biggs  gets  tlw 
for  his  own  salary,  and  £50  for  the  master’s,  besides 
tho  services  of  tho  uslior. 

2137.  Tho  Lord  Chancellor— Has  the  usher  been 
there  long  ? — Over  twenty  years. 

2138.  Now,  as  regards  Drogheda ?— Mr.  Aldhouse 

is  the  head  master.  , 

2139.  First  the*attondance  ?— Thirty-nine  boarders, 
six  paying  day  boys,  and  three  free  day  hoys. 

2140.  What  do  the  boarders  pay  ?— £54.  -u‘® 
is  a reduction  of  £2  each  for  brothers,  and  tbe  a) 
boys  pay  £12,  with  a similar  reduction  in  the  case 
brothers.  Then  there  aro  four  boarders,  three  of  J 0 
are  from  tho  Clergy  Sons’  schools,  that  he  takes  at 

a year,  and  one  at  £30.  . • 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— I observe,  again* , 
Drogheda,  the  boarders  have  increased  from  tw  7 
five  to  thirty-nine,  and  the  day  boys  have  eleer 
from  eighteen  to  nine. 

2141.  Dr.  Traill. — Hasnottlieriseinyc 
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schools  been  simultaneous  with  the  fall  in  the  Royal 
.schools  ?— I know  Mr.  Aldhouse  has  been  only  a short 
time  there.  When  he  got  there  it  was  in  a state  of 
ruin  from  the  previous  master,  he  had  to  work  uphill, 
and  it  is  only  now  his  school  is  getting  into  order. 
We  find  him  a most  efficient  man. 

2142.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  he  an  Irishman? — No, 
an  Englishman.  He  was  head  master  of  Tate’s  school  at 
Wexford  for  several  years,  and  when  Drogheda  became 
vacant  we  had  heard  a high  report  of  what  he  did 
there  and  when  he  applied  we  appointed  him.  He 
■was  an  assistant  master— I don’t  know  whether  at 
Foyle  school  or  Monaghan. 

2143.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  you  speak 
of  the  school  being  in  bad  order  under  the  previous 
master,  was  that  a master  removable  at  pleasure  ?— 
"Fes. 

2144.  Did  you  remove  him? — We  did  remove  him. 

21.45.  How  long  was  it  going  to  ruin  ?— We  did 

not  know  how  fast  it  was  going  to  ruin,  but  we  found 
it  out  afterwards — we  had  no  inspection  at  that  time. 

2146.  Such  a thing  could  not  happen  now?— No. 

2147.  Rev.  Dr-.  Molloy. — When  did  you  adopt 
inspection  ? — About  1876. 

2148.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  school  has 
improved  since  1879?— Very  much,  in  every  way. 
The  head  master  charges  high  for  day  boys,  but  he  has 
a very  good  staff  of  masters.  He  has  £100  for  him- 
self, and  £125  for  assistant  masters. 

2 149.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Now,  asto*Ennis? — 
Fifteen  boarders,  fifteen  paying  day  boys,  and  one  free 

■boy thirty-one  altogether.  Mr.  Flynn  is  the  master. 

He  has  £100  a year  for  himself,  and  £100  for  assis- 
tants. He  is  a very  good  man — an  excellent  school- 
master ; but  he  is  heavily  weighted  down  there. 

2150.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  what  way? — 
They  tell  me  it  is  too  near  Galway — there  is  not  a 
sufficient  space  to  feed  it.  Galway  is  considered  a 
better  school,  and  draws  away  boys  that  might  be 
expected  to  go  to  Ennis.  We  consider  Ennis  a badly 
placed  school. 

2151.  We  find  it  reported  before  that  Mr.  Flynn 
had  just  been  removed  from  Dundalk,  and  he  was  so 
popular  in  his  former  place,  Dundalk,  that  “ he  has 
brought  all  his  boarders  with  him,  and  he  has  since 
obtained  others  from  different  parts  of  Ireland,”  and, 
notwithstanding,  I find  Ennis  lias  fallen  from  thirty- 
nine  to  fifteen  ? — Yes  ; those  boarders  went  away,  and 
he  did  not  get  others.  We  feel  very  much  for  Mr. 
Flynn,  and  think  he  is  fighting  an  uphill  battle. 

2162.  In  your  opinion  it  is  the  locality  that  handi- 
caps him  ? — That  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  Gover- 

2153.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  there  a population 
there  requiring  this  kind  of  education,  that  would  be 
content  to  accept  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
given? — We  doubt  that  very  much,  and  the  wish  of 
the  board  is  to  get  power  from  you  under  the 
scheme  that  is  to  bo  settled,  to  discontinue  Ennis. 

2154.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — These  are  your  four 
grammar  schools? — They  are.  Before  passing  from 
that,  perhaps  you  would  allow  me  to  say,  as  a general 
observation,  we  consider  our  grammar  schools  are  not 
adequately  supported  by  us.  We  think  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  cause  of  intermediate  educa- 
tion, if  our  grammar  schools  were  assisted  more  out  of 
our  funds  than  they  are,  and  one  of  our  objects  in 
discontinuing  a large  number  of  our  English  schools 
was  that,  if  possible,  we  might  be  able  to  afford  ad- 
ditional assistance  to  our  grammar  schools.  One 
reason  was,  that  there  was  a reduction  in  our 
income ; and  also,  that  if  we  can  save  money  from 
the  English  schools  under  certain  circumstances, 
We  may  give  additional  assistance  to  the  grammar 
schools,  especially  in  the  way  of  help  for  the  assistant 


2155.  What  is  the  amount  of  money  you  spent 
last  year  on  the  four  grammar  schools  ? — £2,425. 

2156.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — In  tire  previous 


year  it  was  £1,661,  and  the  year  before  £1,397  ? — March  n,  ibj* 
Yes.  — 

2157.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Are  you  speaking  of  chancelkr. 
the  four  grammar  schools  ? — Yes. 

2158.  The  amount  you  paid  to  the  masters  comes  to 
£875? — The  expense  of  repairs  is  very  considerable, 
and  what  brings  it  up  to  that  large  figure,  £2,400, 
was,  that  we  spent  about  £1,200  on  additional  buildings 
in  Drogheda. 

2159.  What  about  the  repairs  ? — I can  make  it  up 
if  you  will,  but  I have  not  got  it  this  moment. 

2160.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Among  the  sta- 
tistics you  give  us  there  are  twenty  free  boys,  but 
they  are  all  day  boys,  there  is  no  outlay  for  them,  and 
you  make  no  payment  to  the  master  for  teaching 
them  beyond  Ms  £100? — No  ; he  is  bound  to  teach 
twenty  in  each  school  if  we  can  get  them,  but  prac- 
tically there  is  no  sufficient  demand  by  day  boys  for 
education  in  these  schools.  In  Galway,  there  are 
many ; Drogheda,  a few  only ; Tipperary  and  Ennis, 
there  are  a few. 

2161.  Then  £875  is  what  goes  to  teaching,  is  the 
rest  made  up  entirely  of  expenditure  on  the  fabrics — 
do  you  supply  books  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — No, 

In  many  cases  we  have  to  rent  playgrounds  and  cricket- 
fields  that  would  go  into  the  account  of  incidentals. 

We  almost  always  leave  itto  the  head  master  whether 
a boy  applying  for  admission  on  the  free  list  as  a day 
boy,  should  be  admitted  or  not.  There  have  been  two 
or  three  occasions  on  which  boys  were  so  plainly  of  a 
rank  of  life  below  the  other  boys,  that  we  thought 
that  if  admitted  they  might  injure  the  prestige  of  the 
school,  but  that  is  a matter  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
smallness  of  the  number  of  day  boys  does  not  result 
from  a refusal  to  admit,  because  the  refusal  to  admit 
is  very  rare  indeed,  and  the  boys  are  taken  from  all 
comers,  and  we  generally  put  all  on  the  list  that  the 
schoolmaster  recommends.  It  might  not  be  fail1  to 
put  a boy  whose  parents  could  pay  on  the  free  list, 
and  therefore  it  is  left  to  the  master. 

2162.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — By  whom  is  the  ap- 
plication made  to  you? — By  the  parents  of  the  boy; 
they  fill  up  a form  stating  the  profession  and  calling, 
and  the  means  of  the  parents,  and  that  is  sent  in  then 
to  the  head  master,  and  there  is  no  distinction  what- 
ever as  to  religion,  as  to  the  admission  of  these  boys  to 
the  school. 

2163.  If  the  master  reports  in  favour  of  the  admis- 
sion of  a boy  you  say  that  as  a rule  he  is  admitted  ? 

—Yes. 

2164.  Although  there  are  some  cases  in  which  you 
thought,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  boy  or  his 
parents,  he  ought  not  to  be  admitted  and  did  not  admit 
him  ? — That  is  so. 

2165.  If  the  master  reports  against  admission,  have 
you  ever  admitted  a pupil? — No,  as  he  is  on  the  spot, 
we  consider  his  the  best  opinion. 

2166.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  any  de- 
nominational return  of  the  boys  receiving  free  edu- 
cation ?-  * Yes,  I have  them  here.  At  Tipperary  there 
are  one  Presbyterian  day  boy,  and  three  Roman 
Catholic  day  boys. 

2167.  Dr.  Traill.— Are  these  free?— No,  paying. 

2168.  The  Lord  Chancellor.  — What  are  the 
boarders?— They  are  all  Church  boys. 

2169.  The  four  free  boys  at  Tipperary  ?— Church 
boys. 

2170.  Professor  Dougherty. — Then  the  free  boys 
all  belong  to  the  Church  ?— The  free  boys  in  that 
school  do. 

2171.  The  Lord  Chancellor. —Galway  ? — There  is 
one  Presby  terianboarder,  three  other  Protestant  dissent- 
ing boarders— that  is  all.  There  are  two  Presbyterian 
paying  day  boys  ; and  there  are  free  boys,  5 Church, 

1 Presbyterian,  2 of  other  Protestant  denominations, 
and  4 Roman  Catholic  free  boys.  Next  is  Drogheda ; 
there  are  2 Presbyterian  free  boys,  all  the  rest  of  the 
boarders  and  paying  day  boys  are  all  Church  boys. 

Then  we  come  to  Ennis;  there  is  1 Presbyterian  day 
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boy,  and  1 Roman  Catholic,  the  rest  are  all  Church 
of  Ireland  boys. 

2172.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— I think  you  mentioned, 
Vice-Chancellor,  that  there  are  two  visits  paid  by  the 
Inspector  every  year,  one  with  notice  and  the  other 
without  notice  ? — Yes. 

2178.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  a sensible  difference 
in  the  attendance?— I don’t  think  there  is,  wo  never 
remarked  it. 

2174.  As  far  as  1 can  see  from  the  return  furnished 
to  us  there  is  not  any  very  striking  difference  except 
in  Galway.  I find  in  one  report,  September,  1 884,  the 
total  number  present  was  78,  and  in  March,  1885,  the 
total  number  presont  was  only  52  : that  seems  to  be  a 
very  striking  difference?— I don’t  know.  Mr.  Gray 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  about  that. 

2175.  Can  you  say,  Mr.  Gray? 

Rev.  Mr.  Gray. — I can  find  that  out  by  looking  at 
my  own  noetbook. 

2176  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I lmvo  compared  the  re- 
turns, and  at  two  visits  in  all  the  schools  I find  thoro 
is  no  sensible  difference  in  the  number  present  except 
in  Galwi^.  I must  say  I flunk  you  get  very  good 
value  for  your  £100,  Vice-Chancellor. 

2177.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Porhaps  you  would 
tell  us  how  Harcourt-streot  came  to  be  founded  ? — 
About  1867,  before  I was  on  the  Board,  the  Governors 
thought  that  there  was  a want  in  Dublin  of  a really 
good  intermediate  school,  aud  accordingly,  ns  they  had 
funds— at  that  time  wo  had  plenty  of  money — they 
thought  a very  good  use  to  make  of  them  would  bo  to 
set  up  a thoroughly  good  day  school,  but  the  question 
was  how  they  could  legally  do  it.  The  Act  of  George 
enables  us  to  sot  up  English  schools,  but  tur  English 
school  would  not  provide  for  what  was  wanted,  because 
what  was  wanted  was  a thoroughly  good  school 
preparation  for  the  Universities  and  the  different 
professions,  and  for  business,  and  accordingly  after  a 
good  deal  of  consideration  the  plan  they  arrived  at 
was  to  purchase  the  promises  in  Harcourt-streot, 
expend  some  of  their  savings  to  the  amount  nearly 
of  £5,000  upon  building  the  school-house  premises, 
and  star-ting  it  as  a first  class  English  school,  with  high 
class  mathematical  instruction. 


2178.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — By  an  English  school,  am 
I right  in  supposing  you  mean  a school  in  which  Latin 
and  Greek  are  not  taught? — That  is  so,  wo  uso  it  rather 
as  a technical  expression. 

2179.  Then  what  is  the  technical  moaning? — It 
originally  meant  the  distinction  between  the  grammar 
schools  and  the  English  schools.  The  English  schools 
were  those  schools  throughout  the  country,  like  a 
pari.-h  school.  The  grammar  schools  are  the  schools 
preparatory  to  the  university. 

2180.  The  English  schools  are  commercial  schools  ? 
— Hardly  that,  ordinary  parish  schools,  and  English 
schools  are  those  where  English  is  spoken. 

2181.  And  a grammar  school  is  one  in  which  Latin 
and  Greek  is  taught  ? — The  plan  arranged  was  that 
they  should  establish  a first-class  school  in  which 
neither  Greek  nor  Latin  should  be  taught  as  a necessary 
part  of  the  school  course,  and  they  superadded  a 
classical  department;  and  the  classical  department 
was  to  be  provided  by  applying  the  only  free  fund 
we  have,  which  is  the  Treasurer’s  poundage  fund, 
which  we  can  apply  to  any  charitable  use  wo  think  fit. 
And  in  that  way  the  Harconrt-street  school  was  started 
with  the  best  teaching  we  could  get,  paying  masters 
£1,400  a year-. 

2182.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Originally  yon  paid 
that? — Yes,  and  we  pay  it  still.  Wo  started  it  with 
a head  master  at  £400,  senior  mathematical  master, 
£250,  Mr.  Foster,  first  honorman  and  gold  medalman 
in  College ; and  then  theie  were  under  masters  at  £100 
and  £120  for  the  younger  classes,  and  then  a classical 
department  was  superadded,  and  we  put  in  a classical 
master  at  £200  a year;  and  then  we  have  a French 
and  German  master. 


2183.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Does  your  head-master 
teach  classics? — Our  first  master,  Mr.  Cresswell  did, 
and  so  does  the  presont  head-master. 

2184.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— Who  is  your  preseat 
head-mastor  ? — Mr.  Wilkins. 

2185.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Do  you  still  pay- 
£1,400  ? — Yes,  X will  explain  it  to  you.  That  worked 
on  very  well  for  a while.  Under  the  first  master 
the  school  did  not  succeed  very  well,  and  the  conge- 
quonco  of  it  was  that  it  was  a drain  on  our  resources 
amounting  to  £700  or  £800,  or  something  more,  which 
wo  had  to  pay  out  of  our  funds. 


2186.  You  mean  over  and  above  the  £1,400  ? Oh 

no  ; the  fees  of  the  school  went  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  school  as  far  as  they  readied.  The  bead  master 
did  not  at  that  time  receive  any  of  the  fees,  he  re- 
ceived £400  a year,  and  had  a furnished  house  in 
Harcourt-streot,  and  coals  and  gas.  The  master  has  all 
the  upper  part  of  that  line  house.  The  school  did 
not  succeed ; every  year  there  was  a constant  drain  of 
£700  or  £800  to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  the 
payments  of  the  boys.  We  paid  that,  and  were  supposed 
to  pay  it,  as  far  as  regarded  the  classical  department 
out  of  the  Troasm-er’s  poundage,  and  as  to  the  -English 
deportment,  out  of  the  general  fund.  We  changed 
•*ur  master  ; ho  got  promotion  in  England,  and  left  us; 
and  wo  appointed  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  lias 
worked  the  school  up  with  such  wonderful  success 
that  it  is  almost  entirely  self-supporting. 

2187.  Do  you  mean  the  fees  of  the  pupils  are 
Bufliciont  to  meet  that  expense  of  £1,400  a year?— 
They  are  and  move,  the  whole  deficiency  that  we  had 
to  pay  on  the  last  account,  l am  told,  was  £180. 

2188.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiubon. — There  is  another 
way  of  putting  that  from  the  other  side,  and  I may 
road  it  to  you. — “ The  school  seems  to  have  been 
started  as  a charge  upon  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  estate, 
but  since  it  has  succeeded  the  governors  have  made  it 
boar  all  its  own  expenses,  except  repairs  and  rent  of 
buildings.  This  .stinting  of  support  is  much  to  be 
regretted"? — I must  emphatically  deny  that  there 
was  over  a shilling  spared  on  that  school  from  the 
day  it  was  originated  to  the  present  moment.  We 
have  boon  throughout  paying  the  same  salaries  of 
£1,  H>()  a year  to  the  different  masters. 

2189.  That  means  that  if  you  wore  still  allowing! 
charge  to  fall  upon  your  funds  it  might  increase  the 
salaries? — Mr.  .Brenan,  the  bursar,  shows  me  that  the 
payments  to  the  masters  wore  increased  from  1880  to 
1885  ; £1,482  in  1880,  and  in  1885  it  was  £1,974. 

2190.  Professor  Dougherty. — That  means  ad- 
ditional masters  appointed  ? — Additional  masters  ap- 
pointed and  additions  to  salaries. 

2191.  You  have  not  allowed  the  head  master  to 
participate  in  the  prosperity  of  his  school  ?— We  have 
in  this  way ; the  arrangement  we  make  with  Mr. 
Wilkins  is  this,  wo  pay  him  £400  a year  and  a 
capitation  feo  upon  every  boy  over  160,  and  m that 
way  ho  participates  in  it,  and  if  he  is  as  well  satisfied, 
with  ns  ns  we  are  with  him,  we  shall  get  on  very  well 

2192.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— Could  you  teU  us 
first  what  the  income  from  foes  is  ? — The  receipts  from 
the  boys  in  1880  was,  £1,272,  the  receipts  from  tlie 
boys  in  1885  was  £2,370. 

2193.  Well,  in  1880  your  Harcourt-street  school 

appears  on  your  accounts  as  a charge  of  £573  ID  > 
in  1885  it  appears  ns  a charge  only  of  £180  «*■ 

so  that  whatever  additional  teaching  there  may  W J 
have  reduced  riio  difference  between  the  expen  u 
and  the  receipts  by  £400 ? — Yes.  . ,.>• 

21.94.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy— 1 Then  the  experienced  ua- 
school  would  seem  to  show  that  if  a school  is  s 
with  a considerable  expenditure,  and  made  thorong 
efficient  and  successful  it  can  come  to  a con 
in  which  it  will  bo  practically  self-supporting 
think  so,  it  has  been  our  experience.  I 
we  have  an  exceptionally  good  master  in  Mr. 
and  he  can  hand  you  in  one  of  his  lists  of  Uni 
distinctions  obtained  by  Ms  pupilB. 
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2195.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  must  also  take 
into  account  that  Dublin  is  an  exceptional  locality  ? — 
Of  course,  it  could  not  occur  anywhere  else. 

2196.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Now  about  the  result 
fees?— Arrangements  were  made  that  one-third  was 
to  go  to  the  head  master  as  a bonus,  one-third  to  the 
assistant  master,  and  one-third  to  the  school  library. 
We  don’t  require  the  last  now,  and  it  is  handed  over 
to  the  head  master  to  be  distributed  among  him  and 
the  other  masters.  There  are  prizes  for  the  boys, 
the  master  expends  that  money  as  far  as  necessary  in 
prizes  for  the  boys. 

2197.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — It  is  a day  school? — 
Yea 

2198. *Now  tell  us  the  number  of  boys  attending  ? — 

Mr.  Brman. — The  number  of  boys  for  the  last 

quarter  is  278. 

2199.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Does  that  mean  the 
number  on  the  roll  ? 

Mr.  Brenan. — On  the  roll. 

2200.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  master  has 
returned:  1880,  164;  1881,  193;  1882,  246;  1883, 
260 ; 1884,  259  ; 1885,  263  ; and  last  quarter  of  1885, 
273 ; and  Mr.  Brenan  says  the  first  quarter  of  1886 
is  278. 

Mr.  Pennefather — The  number  the  Governors  ex- 
pected, after  it  had  been  in  working  order,  was  300 ; it 
has  come  very  near  to  it. 

Vice-Chancellor. — In  the  school  we  have  twenty 
free  boys. 

2201.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  are  they, 
■where  do  they  come  from,  and  how  do  they  get  in  1— 
They  are  elected  at  the  meetings  of  the  Governors 
held  twice  a year,  in  June  and  December. 

2202.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? — From  Dublin, 
chiefly. 

2203.  Are  they  required  to  be  scholars  in  any 
Bchool  of  yours  ? — No,  tlio  qualifications  required  are 
the  necessities  and  merits  of  their  parents.  All  the 
candidates  are  obliged  to  send  in  their  applications 
and  memorials  a certain  number  of  days  before  the 
election ; their  cases  are  all  gone  through  by  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  who  go.  into  every  case,  and  examine 
as  far  as  they  can  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
parents,  and  the  ages  of  the  boys,  and  so  on.  Then 
all  those  boys  are  sent  to  Mr.  Wilkins  for  a quali- 
fying examination,  and  he  thoroughly  examines  them, 
and  he  reports  to  us  upon  every  individual  boy  that 
is  a candidate  for  admission,  and  we  elect  from  them, 
and  in  that  election  the  merits  of  the  boys  as  reported 
upon  by  Mr.  Wilkins  are  an  important  element  in  our 
consideration,  but  it  does  not  at  all  approach  a com- 
petitive examination,  for  we  give  appointments  to  boys 
because  we  believe  they  are  deserving  and  necessitous. 

2204.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  you  admit  the 
principle  of  competition  to  a {limited  extent? — Yes, 
for  if  Mr.  Wilkins  reported  a certain  number  of  those 
boys  as  stupid  and  not  likely  to  benefit  by  the  school, 
■we  put  them  aside. 

2205.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  it  is  a test 
of  the  capacity  of  the  boy  to  receive  further  instruc- 
tion?— Yes. 

2206.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  applications  have 
you  for  the  places  ? — There  are  generally  two  places 
each  half-year,  and  we  generally  have  fifteen  or  twenty 
applications. 

2207.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  your 
present  staff  at  Harcourt-street  1 — Mr.  Foster  is  head 
mathematical  master,  he  is  an  ex-scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  first  senior  moderator-,  gold  medallist,  Lloyd 
exhibitioner,  and  Bishop  Law’s  prizeman.  The  head 
classical  master,  Mr.  George  Wilkins,  ex-scholar,  senior 
moderator,  Berkeley  gold  medallist,  and  Vice-Chancel- 
lor’s Latin  medallist.  He  is  a brother  of  the  head 
m^ter.  Mr.  Cooney  who  has  been  a long  time  with 
^ifavery  efficient  master,  ex-mathematical  scholar 

Trinity  College,  he  teaches  the  second  class.  Then 
there  is  Mr.M'Neill,  senior  moderator  and  gold  medal- 
. 3J1  history ; Mr.  Wills,  first  of  the  first  honourmen 
m Classics ; Mr.  Hackett,  moderator  in  ethics  and 


logic;  Mr.  Bourke,  certificate  from  the  Church  Edu- 
cational Society;  Mr.  Fahy,  formerly  master  for 
seven  years  in  Newcastle-under-Lyne  Endowed  School ; 
and  Mr.  Parkes. 

2208.  What  does  Mr.  Bourke  teach  ? — I cannot  say.. 

2209.  Have  you  drawing  ?— There  is  a drawing 
master,  Mr.  Smeeth,  and  there  is  the  Rev.  Oscar 
Krahmer  who  teaches  French  and  German.  The  Rev. 
Morgan  Jellett  is  catechist,  and  he  has  an  assistant 
catechist,  Mr.  Webster  ; and  we  have  a drill  sergeant. 

2210.  Then  your  staff  consists  of  nine  teaching 
masters  in  addition  to  the  head  master,  drawing,  and 
foreign  languages,  and  catechist? — Yes. 

2211.  Is  it  true  that  the  head  master  has  no 
control  in  appointing  or  dismissing  his  assistants  ? — 
That  has  been  changed,  the  Board  now  allow  Mr. 
Wilkins  to  appoint  and  dismiss. 

2212.  Do  you  find  that  a more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment?— It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  Board,  I 
hesitated  myself  about  it. 

2213.  Dr.  Traill. — That  does  not  refer  to  the 
masters  appointed  before  the  new  rule?— No,  only 
those  appointed  after  the  resolution. 

2214.  How  many  masters  are  under  the  old  regime? 
— Young  Mr.  Wilkins  was  appointed  since  by  the 
head  master,  his  brother.  Mr.  Foster  it  does  not  apply 
to,  nor  Mr.  Cooney.  I am  not  sure  about  Mr.  Bourke. 

Mr.  Brenan. — Mr.  Bourke  is  not  there  now. 

Vice- Chancellor. — All  the  masters  except  Mr.  Foster 
and  Mr.  Cooney.  The  head  master  is  obliged  to  sub- 
mit the  name  to  us  and  his  qualifications. 

2215.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Another  matter 
reported  on  about  the  free  boys  is  that  there  is  no  test 
to  keep  them  up  to  the  necessities  of  their  place,  what 
do  you  do  about  that?— Mr.  Wilkins  every  half-year 
makes  a special  report  about  every  one  of  the  free  boys, 
his  conduct  and  attendance,  and  advancement  in  pro- 
ficiency, and  the  committee  go  through  those  cases  at 
their  next  meeting  after  the  report  comes  in,  and 
we  either  caution  them,  or  direct  them  to  be  publicly 
reprimanded,  or  dismiss  them. 

2216.  Have  you  as  a matter  of  fact  dismissed  any  of 
them  ? — Several. 

2217.  Do  you  leave  the  dismissal  to  the  head 
master? — No,  neither  appointment  nor  dismissal;  we 
always  strictly  retain  that  in  our  own  hands. 

2218.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  keep  a boy  in  the 
school  against  the  opinion  of  the  head  master? — Not 
if  the  head  master  supplied  us  with  sufficient  in- 
formation. We  would  give  the  greatest  weight  to 
his  opinion,  but  we  would  not  allow  him  to  adjudicate 
on  it ; that  remains  with  us. 

2219.  TheLord  Chancellor.— What  is  the  payment 
made  by  the  boys  who  are  not  free  ? — There  are  two 
departments  in  the  school,  a senior  and  a junior  school. 
The  ordinary  fee  for  boys,  including  stationery  and  drill, 
is  £8  a year  in  the  junior  school ; then  there  are  extra 
subjects  £3  a year  either  Greek  or  Latin  or  both ; 30s. 
a year  for  French;  30s.  for  German,  and  £2  for 
drawing. 

2220.  In  the  senior  school  ?— The  difference  of  the 
senior  school  consists  in  the  extra  subjects. 

2221.  Now  as  a matter  of  fact  how  many  of  the  boys 
learn  classics  ? — I think  I must  refer  you  to  the  head 
master  for  that. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  average  fees  paid  by  the 
boys  may  be  roughly  said  to  be  £10. 

2222.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Latin  only,  there 
are  220  out  of  26.3  ; Greek  and  Latin,  126  out  of  268 
—that  is  about  half  the  school  ?— There  is  no  difference 
in  fees  between  the  junior  and  the  senior  boys  for 
the  general  course;  but  the  junior  boys  get  an  elemen- 
tary education  in  Latin  and  Greek  free,  and  when  they 
go  up  for  a higher  classical  education  they  pay  extra, 
but  they  get  high  mathematics  free. 

2223.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— Is  there  any  limit 
. 0f  age  ?— Only  for  the  free  boys,  from  ten  to  twelve  for 

admission.  . . 

2224.  Is  there  no  limit  of  age  for  paying  boys  (— 
I t.biulr  that  is  left  entirely  to  the  head  master. 
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March  ii,  1888.  22  25.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — With  regard  to  the  ap-  £300  in  erecting  the  school  buildings.  Each  of  th 

_ ——  pointment  of  the  masters,  I think  you  said  they  are  schools  is  under  the  management  of  the  incumbent 
Chan  ell  "r  appointed  to  hold  their  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  of  the  parish ; ho  is  called  the  superintendent  of  school 

06  °r'  Board!— Yes.  ^ _ In  most  eases  there  is  also  a patron;  he  is  generall1 

2226.  Do  you  find  you  get  efficient  masters  under  tlio  groat  man  of  the  parish,  the  principal  land  d 

these  conditions  1 — I think  so.  propriotor  tlioro ; ho  is  patron  of  the  school  Th 

2227.  And  on  the  whole  you  are  satisfied  with  tho  superintendent  is  responsible  for  the  nauia-rement  of 

working  of  that  system  1 — I am.  I don’t  recollect  tho  school.  There  is  a niastor  or  mistress,  os  the  c« 

that  in  any  case  of  a grammar  school,  except  one,  tho  may  ho,  appointed  at  a fixed  salary,  all  apr  89 


governors  ever  removed  any  niastor  against  his  will ; the  governors.  Tho  schools  aro  conducted  on  this  pm- 
and  none  of  our  schools  have  ovor  been  vacant  during  ciplo,  that  two-thirds  of  the  expenses  of  all  kinds  ex" 

my  term  of  office  that  we  laid  not  a great  many  eligible  cept  repairs,  are  paid  by  the  governors  and  cue-third 

candidates  for  it.  _ is  required  to  be  provided  by  local’  contributions 

2228.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— The  ono  in  Bruns-  The  superintendents  are  obliged  to  certify  to  us  that 

wick-street  is  one  of  the  English  schools? — Brunswick-  ono  third  of  the  salary  has  been  provided  or  paid  to 

street  is  strictly  an  English  school  as  fin-  ns  wo  are  tho  teacher,  and  thereupon  wo  send  down  a cheque  or 

concerned,  and  in  that  wo  give  as  good  a commercial  bank  bill  to  the  teacher  for  tlio  other  two-thirds, 
education,  including  mathematics,  as  tho  boys  requiro.  22-15.  In  point  of  fact,  two-thirds  of  tho  tencher’s 
Wo  have  an  excellent  master,  who  has  boon  for  a salary  is  contributed  by  your  Board,  one-third  from 
groat  many  years  there,  Mr.  Porto,  and  that  school  local  sources? — Yes,  thc.ro  are  a fow  cases  where  there 
is  very  much  run  upon  by  tlio  commercial  classes.  Wo  has  been  a local  endowment,  or  they  aro  not  able  to  pav 
havo  twenty  free  boys  there.  22-1G,  What  is  tho  average  salary  paid  to  the 

2229. *  What  is  the  attend  unco  of  paying  boys  ?— I teacher  ? — They  vary.  Tho  schools  are  divided  into 

have  not  got  the  returns.  four  classes  according  to  tho  number ; the  highest 

2230.  Tho  education  tlioro  is  purely  of  an  English  salary  of  a teacher  is  £G0,  and  the  lowest  £30  for  a 
character? — I believe  it  is  ; except  that  they  can  got  male  teacher. 

Latin  if  they  like  to  pay  for  it.  2247.  What  is  tho  class  of  instruction  given  in 

2231.  Is  it  intended,  then,  to  fit  boys  for  commercial  those  schools  1 — Quito  primary,  elementary. 

2248.  ,1s  it  of  the  same  class  as  is  giv 


pursuits  ? — It  is  to  put  them  into  banks  and  shops, 
and  some  very  successful  boys  havo  boon  tinned  out. 

2232.  What  do  you  pay  tlio  houd  master? — £100  a 
year. 

2233.  And  ho  is  allowed  to  keep  tho  foes  ? — Yos ; 


sumo  class  as  is  given  in  the 
ordinary  National  schools  ? — Quito  so ; we  have  an 
inspector  of  these  schools,  Mr.  ltudkin,  of  great  ex- 
perience, having  boon  a school  master  himself,  and  he 
paid  until  very  lately  £500  a year.  He  makes 


to  get  all  Jio  can  out  of  tho  school,  oxcopt  that  wc  two  inspections  in  tlio  year,  ono  on  notice,  and  one 
requiro  to  havo  our  free  boys  taught.  without  notice. 

ooiir'  ■£1-‘  Tua,ll-— Aro  they  day  boys  ?— Yos.  2240.  lie  is  paid  liis  travelling  expenses  in  addition! 

2-3.1.  Professor  Douoiibrty. — Ilavo  you  any  in-  — No,  lio  paid  liis  own  travelling  expenses.  But  that 
struetion  m modem  languages  in  Bruuswick-streot  ?—  now  has  boon  altered,  beeauso  from  the  great  reduction 
Not  that  I know  of ; tho  governors  don’t  require  any.  made  in  our  soliools  recently  from  105  to  43,  we  did 
Whether  there  is  any  arrangement  botwuon  tho  head  not  think  it  reasonable  to  pay  an  inspector  so  large 
“^.and  the  boys,  I don’t  kuow.  a salary  as  before,  and  accordingly  now  his  salary  ie 

. 2-ab.  Tlio  boys  aro  trained  for  commercial  pursuits  reduced  to  £300  a year,  and  for  that  lie  must  visit 
in  the  institution  ? — They  aro.  Wo  find  it  ono  of  tho  those  schools  twico  a year. 

U‘^.jrfi,l0f,allOTV:8cll00lS-  2250.  Can  you  toll  us  tliofattondanco  at  these 

2237.  Arc  they  a different  class  of  hoys  from  those  in  schools? — It  varies  vory  much.  Tho  total  number 
Harcourt-street? — They  aro ; and  it  vory  often  happens  on  tho  rolls  is  1,4(51  including  Great  Brunswick-street, 
Uiat  a boy  who  cannot  got  in  free  into  Harcourt-stroet  and  taking  oil’  GO  for  that  loaves  1,395  in  the  pure 
is  very  glad  to  go  in  under  Mr.  Porte.  English  schools,  and  998  avorngo  attendance. 

oouQ  Ar°  ^10  ffiesvery  much  less  there  ? — They  aro.  2251.  Aro  any  of  thoso  schools  under  the  National 


2239.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— In  addition  to  tho 
Bnuiswick-street  school,  how  many  othor  English 
schools  are  there  ? — Forty-throo. 

2240.  Have  you  a list  of  them  ? — Yos,  they  aro  ap- 


Board  as  well?— Nemo,  they  aro  completely  under 
our  own  Board.  I will  toll  you  tho  principle  of 
that.  Those  schools  wore  originally  established  very 
much  on  this  linos  of  tlio  Church  Education  Society’s 


11+  +1  1 C „ , ~ “"V  uuu  Jjiiua  ui  uuu  v-n uiui  J'juuum/IUU  ovviavj  a 

penaou  to  the  draft  of  the  scheme ; thoy  are  in  all  schools,  and  tlioro  wore  some  very  largo  schools  among 
_ thorn,  chiefly  schools  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  one  of 

—41.  Mr,  Maunsell. — I can  give  tho  numbors  at  150  or  more  cliildron.  Some  yours  ago  it  occurred  to 
ruuswick-street  members  of  tho  Church,  forty-two  mo  to  bring  tho  Governors  attention  to  this,  and 
on  10  books ; Protestant  Dissenters,  thirtoon ; and  one  point  out  to  thorn,  that  wo  woro  spending  a great  deal 
oman  tiatiiolvc ; total,  fifty-six.  moro  upon  tho  English  schools  than  wo  were  spending 

7,  ' ■Lortl  "ustife  FitzGibbon. — This  school  upon  tho  Grammar  schools,  although  the  Grammar 
u appear  to  be  about  steady.  There  woro  100  schools  woro  tho  principal  objects  of  the  testator’s 
pupv  on  the  roll  m 1865,  on  average  attendance  of  bounty;  wo  woro  sponding  nearly  half  as  much  again 
lgi  y- our ; but  m 1880  there  were  sixty-three  boys  upon  tlio  English  schools  us  upon  the  Grammar 
piesen  . schools,  and  it  occurred  to  mo  that  that  was  not  right, 

mi,  MauwelL—l.hmc,  were  sixty-six  on  the  roll  and  particularly  wlion  tho  Government  lias  provided  a 
ooJqeSrpi  iast  t™em8peoted.  moans  of  sustaining  and  supporting  tho  schools  with- 

■fn..+”  +1  1 t?  v i 0Hf,NC?LL0R. — I see  there  ore  out  drawing  upon  us  for  it,  and  accordingly  we  came 

v •V‘,  llee  English  schools,  five  of  which  are  female  to  the  resolution  that  we  would  gradually  diminish 
2°°4A  a ®ruat  many  mixed-  the  number  of  our  schools  upon  this  principle,  that, 

. ’ oiucl  you  teU  us,  now,  generally  on  what  wherever  thoy  could  get  adequate  assistance  from  the 

ystem  you  deal  with  this  school  or  manago  thorn ; National  Board,  under  a manager  of  the  Church  of 

™lC  S™  d0  y°x\  give  them,  to  begin  with  ?— Tho  Ireland,  generally  the  incumbent  of  tbe  parish,  we 
mnot^V+i  1 e&  , *°  ii16  English  schools  is  this — would  decline  to  cariy  on  the  school  any  longer, 

, 0 f 30  were  built  by  the  governors  on  and  we  have  beon  working  that  out  steadily  for  the 
gymta  o,  si tea,  they  obtained  after  tbs  paseing  last  five  or  six  years. 

Slta  „ s'4!1  °f  Thos®  grants  were  gene-  2252.  lord  Justice  FithKibbon.— Some  of  these 

»H,1  ° *?  c»,ia‘‘I»n-  tint  if  the  schools  schools  which  formerly  existed  have,  I see,  been 

Shoe  d taf8  SmPtoml  schools  they  oontinuod.  Wlmt  course  did  you  take,  Wore  with- 

cases  tl,e  to  the  grantors,  and  in  most  drawing  from  any  of  these  schools,  to  ascertain  that  they 

eases  the  governors  bound  themselves  to  expend  at  least  could  keep  up  themselves  i— We  investigated  each 
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case  carefully,  and  had  a long  correspondence  with  the 
parties  interested,  and  the  general  objection  was  not 
that  they  could  not  obtain  assistance  from  the  National 
Board,  but  that  the  scruples  of -the  clergyman  would 
not  allow  him  to  partake  of  a grant  from  the  National 
Board.  That  was  the  real  difficulty. 

2253.  Supposing  that  difficulty  to  be  overcome,  are 
there  any  of  the  forty-three  schools  remaining  for 
which  provision  could  not  or  ought  not  to  be  made 
from  the  National  Boai'^f  ? — I think  not,  I think  we 
have  brought  them  down  now  very  close.  We  went 
into  the  circumstances  of  each  school,  and  we  did  not 
in  any  case  allow  a grant  to  be  made  to  a school  that 
could  get  support  from  the  National  Board,  that  is 
to  say  adequate  support  to  a school  under  Church  of 
Ireland  management. 

2254.  Take  the  case  of  Newtownards,  which  used 
to  be  one  of  your  largest  ? — That  is  gone. 

2255.  Mountstewart  ? — That  is  a small  school. 

2256.  Speaking  generally,  are  the  forty-three  schools 
so  small  that  owing  to  their  smallness  you  could  not 
get  sufficient  money  under  the  board  1 

2257.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is,the*average  attendance 
is  leas  than  thirty-five  ? — The  average  attendance  was 
less  than  thirty-five,  there  are  some  particular  circum- 
stances about  Mountstewart,  I forget  what  they  are 
at  present.  I find  the  average  attendance  on  the  roll  at 
that  school  is  stated  to  be  fifty-five. 

2258.  You  had  better  strike  that  off? — There  is 
some  reason  why  it  should  not  be  struck  off,  and  I can 
find  that  out  for  you. 

2259.  Perhaps  the  male  and  female  schools  are 
joined  ? — No,  the  female  is  thirty-five.  I am  not  sure 
there  is  not  some  private  endowment ; there  is  some 
particular  circumstance  about  it,  for,  I assure  you,  we 
went  into  every  one  of  these  schools  with  a deter- 
mination to  insist  upon  eveiy  one  which  could  get  an 
adequate  grant  from  the  National  Board  being  put  off 
our  list. 

2260.  Professor  Dougherty. — Can  you  tell  us  the 
attendance  at  Buncrana  ? — Thirty-two  on  the  roll. 

2261.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  averageattendance  ? 
—It  is  a curious  thing  it  is  thirty-three,  however  that 
occurred. 

2262.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Looking  at  the 
report  from  Mountstewart,  there  is  a subscription 
from  Lord  Londonderry  of  £401 — They  give  only  £35. 
There  is  Buncrana,  seventeen  males  and  fifteen  females 
on  the  roll,  and  the  inspector  makes  out  the  highest 
attendance  during  the  year  was  twenty-one  boys,  and 
the  average  was  nineteen  boys,  so  that  at  the  time  he 
took  the  numbers  the  school  must  have  fallen  off  so 
as  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  school  below  the  average. 

2263.  Speaking  generallyabouttkeseEnglish  schools, 
is  the  maintenance  of  these  schools  as  part  of  your 
system  at  all,  in  your  opinion,  an  assistance  to  educa- 
tion, and  in  what  respect? — I think  it  is ; limited  as  it 
is,  I think  it  is  a very  valuable  assistance.  There  are 
a great  many  schools  in  the  country — these  forty-three, 
with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  certainly  coming 
within  this  category — where  they  could  not  have  as- 
sistance from  the  National  Board,  and  there  is  no 
other  way  of  giving  the  children  education  except  by 
going  to  the  school  of  a different  religious  denomination. 

2264.  You  are  aware  that  under  the  National  Board, 
except  for  this  matter  of  conscience,  a school  can,  no 
matter  how  small,  get  books,  and  inspection,  and  a 
capitation  grant  ? — Not  under  twenty-five. 

2265.  They  get  books  and  inspection  under  twenty- 
five.  Having  regard  to  that,  whether,  do  you  think, 
the  managing  of  a number  of  small,  scattered  schools 
as  these  are,  through  your  board  or  through  the 
National  Board,  with  the  assistance  of  local  church 
people,  is  the  more  likely  to  promote  their  efficiency  ? 
--I  _ would  put  every  one  of  these  schools  on  the 
National  Board  if  they  could  be  adequately  supported 
by  them  under  Church  management.  I think  it  would 
be  better  to  have  only  one  system. 

2266.  If  all  these  schools,  down  to  the  smallest,  were 
placed  under  the  National  Board,  and  your  assistance 


to  them  was  confined  to  giving  them  some  money 
leaving  the  management  to  be  worked  under  the 
National  Board,  would  not  that  relieve  you  from  an 
expense  for  which  you  get  no  return  ? — If  it  could  be 
managed  it  would  be  much  better;  but  all  the  vested 
schools  are  subject  to  a clause  of  forfeiture  in  the  leases 
and  the  buildings  would  have  to  be  forfeited, 

2267.  Do  the  greater  number  of  these  forty-three 
remain  vested  in  you,  subject  to  this  provision  ?— Yes 
that  the  Scriptures  and  Church  catechism  must  be 
taught. 

2268  Yon  an  teach  the  Church  catechism  in 

the  National  Schools,  bat  not  to  all  the  children  1 

Unless  yon  mate  an  entire  chanje  in  the  National 
Board  you  cannot  teach  the  catechism. 

2269.  Dr.  Traill.— Could  we  not  in  a scheme  allow 
you  to  have  a conscience  clause,  relieving  you  from  the 
absolute  necessity  of  teaching  the  catechism  to  every 
child ; the  money  question  being  got  over  by  the  schools 
bemg  put  under  the  National  Board,  could  not  the 
difficulty  be  got  over  by  a conscience  clause?— I have 
never  considered  that  question. 

[Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  reads  the  rule  of  the 
National  Bound  with  reference  to  schools  with  under 
thirty  pupils .] 

Vice-Chancellor — They  would  meet  us  by  saying 
there  is  a parish  school  in  the  parish  under  the  parish 
priest,  and  they  would  not  establish  another  school  in 
the  same  parish. 

2270.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  —These  forty-three 

schools  are  all  that  remain  of  the  English  schools  ? At 

one  time  there  were  143. 

2271.  They  were  170, 1 believe  V— Well,  they  are 
all  that  remain  of  the  English  schools.  I assure  you 
we  have  gone  into  this  with  the  desire  in  every  fair 
case  to  narrow  down  the  list. 

2272.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— And  in  the  case  in 
which  you  struck  the  schools  off,  they  were  cases  in. 
which  the  schools  could  be  carried  on  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  National  Board?— Yes. 

2273.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  total  amount  of 
the  expenditure  on  these  forty-three  schools  ? 

2274.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — The  tihspection  of 
English  schools,  1st  May,  1885,  was  £492  11s.  8d.? — In 
the^balance  sheet  of  1st  May,  1880,  the  expenditure  on 
English  schools  was  £3,298,  besides  inspection  £489, 
aud  besides  Brunswick-street  school.  Now  they  have 
been  reduced  on  the  last  account  to  an  expenditure 
on  the  English  school  of  £1,616,  besides  inspection 
which  remains  at  the  same  figure,  because  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  inspector’s  salary  had  not  then  come  into 
operation. 

2275.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Has  Calry  school, 
Sligo,  been  struck  off? — Fes,  it  has.  I don’t  think 
yon  will  find  in  any  one  of  those  schools,  except  per- 
haps Mountstewart  school.  I don’t  think  there  is 
any  one  school  that  can  fairly  he  struck  off. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  just  one  return 
we  would  ask  you  to  send  in.  to  ns.  If  you  will  look 
at  our  former  report  you  will  see  a table  showing  the 
expenditure  on  these  English  schools,  the  names  of 
schools,  salaries  paid,  and  other  expenses  in  each  of 
them  for  1878. 

Professor  Dougherty. — I see  that  in  these  returns 
you  have  members  of  the  Irish  Church,  , Roman 
Oatholics,  and  Protestant  Dissenters.  It  would  have 
been  convenient  if  you  could  have  set  out,  as  in  the 
report  of  1880,  Presbyterians  as  distinguished  from 
other  dissenters.  W mild  there  be  any  means  of  obtain- 
ing that  information  1 

Mr.  Brenan. — I cannot  say  that.  The  information 
is  got  from  those  reports,  and  if  they  are  not  specified 
there,  there  is  no  way  of  finding  them  out. 

2276.  Lord  Chancellor— I presume  by  applying 
to  the  masters  you  could  find  it  out? 

j : Vice-Chancellor. — Yes,  if  you  thought  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  have  it,  we  could  send  a circular  round- 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — I should  think  it  would 
be  as  well. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned. 


March  11, 188& 

The  Vice- 
1 Chancellor. 
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Church  of 
Ireland 
Training  Col- 
lege, and 
Kiltlare-placa 
Society. 


Charles  H. 
Keene,  esq., 

M.A. 


MONDAY,  15th  MARCH,  1886. 

At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-stroet,  Dublin. 

Present : — Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Judicial 
Commissioners ; and  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.ru.i.,  Anthony  Traill,  esq.,  ll.d.,  m,d, 
F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  esq.,  ll.b.,  was  in  attendance. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND  TRAINING  COLLEGE,  AJND  KILDARE-PLAOE  SOCIETY 
(JOINT  SCHEME). 

The  Recorder  of  Dublin,  as  Hon.  Secrotary,  represented  the  Training  College. 

C.  R.  Keene,  esq.,  m.a.,  the  Registrar,  represented  the  Kildaro-placc  Society. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Nunn,  a Membor  of  the  Oommittoo  of  the  Kililaro-placo  Socioty,  appeared  on  his  own  behalf  as 
dissenting  from  the  scheme. 

The  Recorder  makes  a statement,  and  x-ofers  to  the  printod*Momorandum  lodged  with  thef joint  scheme. 


Charles  II.  Keene,  esq.,  m.a,  sworn  and  oxarained. 


2277.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibiion. — You  aro  tlio 
Registrar  of  the  Kiklare-plaeo  Socioty,  and  you  have 
charge  of  the  documents  of  title  to  the  property  of  tlio 
society? — Yes,  I have. 

The  Recorder. — Look  to  the  deed  of  13th  July, 
1816  [deed  produced]. 

2278.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  ex- 
amined the  map  that  is  attached  to  this  dood? — 

Witness — Yes,  I have. 

2279.  The  portion  in  bluo  on  this  map,  is  tlio  sito 
of  the  present  school-buildings  ? — It  is. 

2280.  How  is  that  dealt  with  in  the  dood.  Thoro 
seems  to  be  a leasehold  as  well  as  a freehold  ? 

The  Recorder. — The  lot  A is  held  in  foo-simplo. 
Lot  33  is  held  under  a different  title  for  150  years 
from  1796. 

2281.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Who  is  the  owner 
of  tho  reversion  of  the  150  years  portion  ? 

The  Recorder. — I think  the  White  family. 

Mr.  Nunn. — I have  investigated  this  matter,  and  I 
can  assist  the  Commission  with  regard  to  that.  Thoro 
were  subsequent  tnistees  appointed.  Tlio  last  surviv- 
ing trusteo  was  the  late  Judge  Jackson,  so  that  tho 
legal  estate  in  tho  foe-simple  is  in  his  heir-at-law ; and 
there  would  be  very  considerable  difficulty  about  that. 
Ho  left  no  child,  but  he  left  sisters,  some  of  whom 
are  married  and  have  left  descendants.  As  to  tho 
leasehold  part  Dr.  Dickson,  t.o.d.,  is  the  surviving 
executor. 

2282.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  —This  deed  is 
sufficient  for  150  years,  but  nearly  100  are  gone. 
Now  to  whom  is  the  £45  a year  rent  paid  ? — Witness. 
There  is  no  rent  whatsoever  paid  by  us  in  respect  of  the 
lease  we  are  now  considering.  You  will  seo  by  the 
reservation  of  the  lease  that  the  Kildaro-place  Society  is 
secured  by  Luke  White’s  representative  against  that 
£45.  The  only  rent  paid  by  us  is  out  of  the  other  lease. 

2283.  Then  your  title  is  first  a grant  of  a portion 
of  tliis  place  in  fee-simple,  and  a lease  of  the  remainder 
for  150  years,  subject  to  a rent  of  £45  Irish,  but  in- 
demnified against  it  by  other  property.  Do  you 
know  from  the  records  of  this  Bociety  or  otherwise, 
where  the  purchase-money  came  from  with  which 
these  two  sites  were  bought  ?— It , appears  that  a 
certain  sum  was  granted  by  Government  in  the  year, 
I think,  1815,  amounting  to  £6,980,  and  the  money 
laid  out  in  purchasing  the  site  came  from  that  Bource, 


and  I suppoKo  a largo  portion  of  the  money  of  the 
buildings,  but  I do  not  know  that  the  whole  of  it  did, 
because  very  large  sums  have  boon  laid  out  on  these 
promises  apparently  independently. 

2284.  What  was  that  money  derived  from?— I 
suppose  from  subscriptions. 

2285.  Now  what  is  your  second  deed? — This,  for 
900  years.  It  is  a lease  dated  1825,  of  the  premises 
10  and  11,  K ildnre-street,  for  a term  of  900  years,  at  a 
rent  of  £110  Irish  which  the  society  pay.  They  at 
present  pay  it  to  tho  representatives  of  the  late  Sergeant 
Armstrong. 

228G.  Thoro  are  promises  at  the  hack — how  are  they 
occupied  ? — They  lmvo  been  a vacant  yard  hitherto,  but 
during  tho  last  year  additional  buildings  have  been 
erected  on  thorn. 

2287.  Of  what  nature  ? — They  have  been  erected 
by  tho  Training  College. 

2288.  Aro  those  tho  now  refectory  and  other  build- 
ings montionod  in  tho  memorandum  ? — Yes. 

2289.  About  how  much  has  been  spent  on  them?— 
Well,  I am  not  able  to  say  that. 

2290.  I sco  thoro  are  covenants  in  this  lease  of 
1825,  to  oxpond  sums  of  money,  or  rather  provisions 
for  tho  expenditure  of  £750,  and  of  £3,000  on  the 
promisos  1— 1 boliovo  that  fully  that  sum  has  been  ex- 
pended. 

2291.  Do  you  know  what  the  source  was  of  those 
sums  ? — I cannot  say  precisely,  I have  no  definite  entry 
of  any  preoiso  sums  as  I had  in  the  other  cose,  but  I 
believo  the  source  was  principally  subscriptions.  I 
find  largo  sums  wore  laid  out  by  the  socioty.  I totted 
to  tho  amount  of  nearly  £20,000  the  other  day. 

2292.  On  tho  site?— Buildings.  It  only  general^  ' 
“ buildings  ” in  tho  statement,  and  it  did  not  specify 
any  corresponding  sums  given  by  Government  for  that 
special  purposo. 

2293.  Tlxon  bo  far  as  you  are  aware  all  moneys 

spent  on  tho  site  of  the  second  lease  appear  to  have 
been  derived  from  subscriptions? — They  may  havo 
been  partly  that  and  partly  Government  money,  bn 
I cannot  say  decidedly.  I do  not  believe  that  there 
was  any  direct  grant  given  by  Government  for  this 
purpose.  _ 

2293a  Then  you  have  got  the  appointment  of  ne 
trustees  in  1 832.  Is  this  the  last  title  deed  which  yo 
have  with  regard  to  the  premises  ? — It  is. 
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2204. 1 believe  tliere  is  no  declaration  of  trust  in  the 
previous  deeds?— No,  my  lord. 
r 2295.  The  premises  have  been  held  under  the  deed 
of  1832  ever  since? — Yes. 

The  Recorder. — The  words  at  the  end  of  the  testa- 
tum of  that  deed  say  “ in  trust  nevertheless  for  said 
society.” 

2296.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  this  includes 
lots  A and  B,  and  also  all  the  other  property? — Yes, 
and  also  all  other  property  of  the  society. 

2297.  And  did  Judge  Jackson  become  sole  trustee? 
—There  was  only  one  trustee  remaining  j I think  Mr. 
La  Touche  was  the  only  ono  who  was  alive.  There  is 
no  statement  in  the  deed  to  show  that,  and  my  ground 
for  believing  so  is  that  I remember  in  a minute  of  the 
society  it  is  stated  incidentally  that  Judge  Jackson  is 
to  be  appointed  to  take,  the  onus  off  Mi-.  La  Touche 
who  was  the  surviving  trustee.  The  words  are  “ the 
surviving  trustee,”  and  I take  that  to  mean  “ the  only 
surviving  trustee.” 

2298.  Has  any  claim  of  title  been  made  from  1832 
by  any  persons  1 — No. 

2299.  So  far  as  you  are  aware  of? — No  claim  has 
been  made. 

2.300.  Who  has  paid  the  rent? — For  10  and  11 
Kildare  street,  the  Kildare-placo  Society  pay  the  rent. 

2301.  Who  is  stated  to  be  the  tenant  in  the  receipt? 
— The  Kildarc-place  Society. 

2302.  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  Kildare- 
] dace  Society? — The  Kildare-place  Society  was  estab- 
lished, as  is  well  known,  in  1811.  It  was  a voluntary 
society.  It  was  not  then  incorporated,  nor  has  it 
ever  been  incorporated.  It  was  conducted  for  many 
years  on  those  principles.  It  received  a certain 
amount  of  aid  from  Government.  It  received  also 
a very  large  amount  of  aid  from  subscribers  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  year  1832  all  the  Government  aid 
was  withdrawn. 

2303.  Has  there  been  any  Government  assistance 
since  1832  ? — None  whatsoever-.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  maintained  exclusively  by  subscriptions. 

2304.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Gan  you  state  how  much 
of  the  money  spent  on  the  buildings  came  from  the 
Parliamentary  grants  made  prior  to  1832? — The  only 
sum  I ever  heard  of  distinctly  so  allotted  is  that  already 
mentioned,  that  is  in  1815  or  1816,  a sum  of  £6,980 
was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a site,  and 
for  erecting  buildings  thereon.  £1,853  was  the  exact 
sum,  I think,  that  was  paid  for  the  site.  That  is  the 
site  referred  to  in  the  first  of  the  deeds  which  we  now 
have  before  us,  the  one  of  1816. 

2305.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  total  sum  ex- 
pended on  the  buildings  and  site  taken  together  ? — 
I have  looked  through  the  reports  for  a great  many 
years,  and  as  much  as  £20,000  has  been  expended  on 
the  buildings. 

2306.  Of  that  £6,000  came  from  the  Parliamen- 
tary grant  you  think  ? — I am  perfectly  sure  the 
£6,000  did. 

2307.  During  that  period  prior  to  1832  were  the 
funds  of  the  society  administered  as  a whole,  or  were 
the  funds  that  arose  from  private  benefactions  kept 
distinct  from  the  funds  that  came  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary grants  ? — They  were,  as  far  as  I can  ascer- 
tain, administered  as  a whole.  The  grants  were  given 
because  the  Government  considered  that  the  society’s 
objects  were  worthy  of  support,  but  the  Government 
did  not  exercise  special  supervision  so  far  as  I know 
over  the  disposal  of  the  fund. 

2308.  Then  the  society  were  able  to  economise  the 

funds  which  came  from  private  donations  by  the  aid  of 
the  Parliamentary  grant,  and  consequently  the  money 
applied  to  the  buildings  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
due  to  the  Parliamentary  grant,  not  to  private  bene- 
factors ? — I do  not  think  there  was  any  economy  which 
would  satisfy  the  case.  • 

2309.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — •'Was  all  your 
money  spent,  whether  it  came  from  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions or  from  the  Government,  on  these  premises  in 


Kildare-street  ? — Oh,  certainly.not.  Large  sums  which  March  1 5,  isi 
were  granted  to  the  society  were  expended  on  the  «.  , — „ 
schools  throughout  the  country.  Keeneeaq. 

2310.  Then  if  you  were  to  take  the  account  in  m.a.  ’ ’ 

another  way,  and  to  put  all  the  money  of  the  Govern- 
ment grants  to  the  credit  of  the  Protestant  schools 
throughout  the  country  there  would  be  nothing  to  go 

to  Kildare-street,  and  it  would  be  built  entirely  by 
private  benefactors  ? — Precisely. 

2311.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  were  kept  in  one 
fund  ? — Yes.  The  only  sum  I can  identify  is  the  sum 
I have  mentioned,  £6,980. 

2312.  Could  you  make  out  the  total  that  was  recei- 
ved from  subscriptions,  and  the  total  received  from 
the  Government  during  the  period  from  1811  to  1832? 

— I think  the  Recorder  has  actually  done  that. 

The  Recorder. — I did  it  in  a general  way.  I think 
it  is  explained  in  one  of  the  paragraphs  of  this  memo- 
randum. There  was  a very  large  sum  granted  between 
1816  and  1832.  The  principle  on  which  Government 
supported  it  was  the  same  as  the  way  they  supported 
hospitals,  or  Maynooth,  or  different  other  things  which, 
upon  public  grounds,  the  Government  of  the  day  have 
seen  fit  to  support  j but  it  was  a voluntary  association. 

It  was  not  formed  under  any  charter,  or  with  any  Act 
of  Parliament.  I took  the  pains  to  read  the  first  of 
the  reports  to  see  exactly  its  constitution.  There  was 
a set  of  rules,  a copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
mission, and  they  seem  to  me  to  be  identically  the  same 
as  then.  It  was  a voluntary  association,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  first  movements  which  was  made  with  respect 
to  establishing  a system  of  primary  education,  and 
there  being  a good  many  high  people  who  thought  well 
of  it,  it  was  favoured,  and  an  annual  grant — since  it 
was  Parliamentary  it  could  only  be  till  the  next  year, 
de  anno  in  annum. — was  voted.  A large  part  of  the 
grant,  running  as  high  as  £30,000  in  the  last  few  years, 
was  expended  in  a system  of  gratuities  to  the  teachei-s 
throughout  the  country.  They  were  not  the  actual 
salaries  of  the  teachers.  There  were  at  that  time  no 
authorized  teachers  under  Government  salaries,  and 
inasmuch  as  this  society  was  supposed  to  be  doing  good 
work,  and  its  principles  not  then  disapproved  of  Par- 
liament trusted  to  it.  And  the*rules  were  not  under 
an  Act  of  Parliament  or  charter,  but  they  could  have 
been,  any  of  them,  changed  at  an  annual  meeting. 

[Copy  produced]. 

2313.  — Now,  down  to  1832  you  say  the  society  col- 
lected voluntary  contributions,  and  also  received  Go- 
vernment moneys,  which  it  spent  along  with  its  own? 

— Witness. — Yes. 

2314.  After  1832  ? — It  continued  then  to  receive 
voluntary  contributions,  but  Government  aid  had 
ceased. 

2315.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— From  that  time,  it  is 
stated  in  paragraph  2 of  the  memorandum,  the  society 
continued  its  operations  from  its  own  resources. 

Now,  amongst  these  resources  were  the  buildings 
which  had  been  erected  at  a cost  of  £20,000.  Is  it 
a fact  that,  if  they  had  not  received  the  public  grants, 
they  would  have  been  £20,000  poorer  in  their  private 
resources,  owing  to  having  been  obliged  to  construct 
these  buildings  out  of  their  own  funds  ? — It  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  that  is  exactly  so. 

2316.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— To  the  extent  of 
whatever  proportion  the  Government  grant  bore . to 
the  voluntary  contributions,  there  is  a contribution 
represented  in  the  buildings  at  the  time  they  took 
them  over  in  1832,  but  whether  it  is  £20,000  which 
is  the  whole  cost  of  tfie  buildings,  or  part,  or  none 
at  all,  depends  on  whether  you  credit  the  Govern- 
ment money  altogether  to  the  buildings,  altogether  to 
the  country,  or  in  due  proportion  to  both  1— The  only 
sum  that  I could  say  certainly  came  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  these  buildings  was  £6,980. 

2317.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— That  was  given  for  a 

fixed,  definite  purpose? — I think  so..  • 

2318.  I think  you  said  you  administered  the  fund  as 

Q 
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UM  1,8,.  a whole,  combining  public  grants  and  private  W 

Charlea  H.  ^ .Ig  Therefore,  at  the  end  of  that  period  which 

K“”,  “»•>  ci0,„a  in  1832,  if  you  had  not  received  public  grants 

“■  your  rteources  would  lave  been  £20,000  loss  b-We 

would  have  had  £20,000  less,  of  course,  but  I do  not 
know  that  we  could  say  that  the  Government  lard  out 
£20,000  on  the  buildings. 

9320  Professor  Dougherty. — Oan  you  tell  us  what 
the  constitution  of  this  managing  committee  was  at 
the  time  you  were  receiving  those  public  grants  J— It 
is  stated  in  the  rules.  In  the  5th  ride  two  very  im- 
portant principles  are  brought  out— tho  Biblo  to 
bo  read  by  all  children  attondmg  the  schools ; and 
catechisms  and  books  of  religious  controversy  ex- 
cluded. But,  after  the  year  1 832,  it  Locarno  impossible 
owing  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  tho  country,  to 
carry  out  both  these  in  their  entirety.  There  was  no 
school  in  which  catechisms  of  some  form  were  not  road, 
and  tho  committee  thought  that  they  should  continue  to 
enforce  the  other  principle,  that  is  tho  reading  ot  tho 
Scriptures  j and  that  that  is  one  of  the  important 
principles  of  the  society  maybe  shown  in  four  or  Jive 
•wavs— first,  thiB  law,  which  appears  for  tho  first  time 
in  the  third  report.  In  the  next  place,  in  the  first 
report  of  the  society,  which  I hold  in  my  hand,  there 
is  a statement,  “Guided  by  tins  principle,  tho  society 
conceived  that  the  most  efficient  means  of  attaining 
their  object  would  be  the  establishment  of  schools  .... 
in  which  tho  Scriptures  should  be  road  without  note  or 
comment,"  these  words  are  underlined — “and  should 
he  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  catechisms  and  books  of 
religious  controversy."  That  is  the  socond  argument 
I shall  mention.  The  third  is  that  in  tho  minutes  of 
tho  society  within  one  month  from  tho  foundation 

2321.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I take  it  there 
can  he  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  fundamental  rales  of 
the  Kildare-place  Society  was  this  as  to  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Witness. — Hitherto  the  Scriptures  have  been  read 
by  all  persons  connected  with  the  society,  and  tho 
question  now  arises  whether  in  the  training  college, 
as  at  present  constituted,  that  rule  is  carried  out. 

2322.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — At  present  we 
are  only  in  1832.  What  happened  in  1832 ? Didn’t 
you  give  up  all  those  premises  in  Kildare-streot  to 
another  society1}— In  1832,  as  the  society  could  not 
carry  out  the  whole  of  its  programme,  it  was  thought 
that  the  most  proper  thing  for  it  to  do  was  to 
administer  what  it  in  fact  held,  and  to  allow  an  appeal 
for  further  assistance  from  the  public  to  be  mode 
by  another  institution  whose  principles  allowed  it 
to  appeal  for  funds  for  a denominational  institution,  he 
cause,  toacertain  extent,  it  became  denominational  then. 

The  Recorder. — Of  course  the  Commissioners  are 
aware  that  the  cardinal  date  is  1832.  In  1832  Lord 
Derby  wrote  over  to  say  that  he  could  not  continue 
the  Parliamentary  grant.  The  Roman  Catholic  hier- 
archy for  three  or  four  years  before  were  increasing  in 
their  opposition  and  dissented  from  this  as  a satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  Irish  National  Education  question. 
And  Lord  Derby  determined  that  it  did  not  require 
any  Act  of  Parliament  to  discontinue  the  grant, 
because,  as  I have  said,  it  was  a voluntary  asso- 
ciation. They  gave  this  grant  from  1816  on  a 
sort  of  estimate  sent  in  of  what  they  wanted,  and,  in 
fact,  there  were  very  large  sums  given  from  time  to 
time  and  spent  throughout  the  country ; and  then,  in 
1832,  they  never  thought  of  asking  for . any  account 
against  them  when  they  discontinued  it,  any  more 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  or  any 
other  which  gets  a Government  grant  out  of  the 
munificence  of  Parliament.  Parliament  does  not  ask 
tiny  of  it  back  ; but'  it  ceased  to  be  able  to  give  them 
help,  and  they  . were  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  in  1832 
they  vfevB  obliged  to  get  on  as  best  they  could,  and 
they  sent  a memorial  in  to  Parliament  and  to  the 
Primq  the  time,  urging  strongly  reasons 

that  were  satisfactory ; but,  on  tne  whole,  tne  Govern- 


ment of  the  day  did  not  see  their  way  to  continue  the 
grant,  and  they  loft  them  in  possession  of  the  premises. 

2323.  Dr.  Traill. — I want  to  ask.  as  a matter  offset, 
whether  tho  Kildare-place  Society  was  three  years  in 
existence  before  any  Government  grants  were  given  at 
all — from  1811  to  1814  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — So  it  appears. 

2324.  Dr.  Traill. — Were  the  buildings  built  within 
that  timol 

Tho  Recorder. — No.  The  information  with  respect 
to  this  substantially  is  contained  in  the  document  I 
have  mentioned  already — Sir  Patrick  Keenan’s  state- 
ment before  tho  Social  Science  Congress  in  1881,  at 
tho  head  of  a section.  But  perhaps  you  will  permit 
mo  to  add,  in  reference  to  what  I was  saying,  a matter 
of  importance  in  rel'orcneo  to  tho  suggestion  made  by 
Dr.  Molloy  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the 
public  money.  I was  going  to  show  the  construction 
of  this  society. 

2325.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  the  witness).— 
Is  your  society  constituted  under  the  rales  that  you 
handed  in?— Yes. 

[Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  reads  rules  referring  to 
constitution  of  society.] 

232G.  Who  are  your  present  committee?— They  are 
given  on  page  4 of  the  memorandum,  clause  23. 

2327.  How  many  are  lifo  members  and  how  many 
annual  subscribers  ? — Tlioro  are  no  subscriptions,  as 
stated.  No  subscriptions  have  been  received  for  many 
years. 

2328.  What  is  tho  qualification  of  the  gentlemen 
now  acting  on  tho  Committee? — They  have  been, 
co-optod  under  rulo  19. 

2329.  “ Tho  Oommittoo  shall  fill  such  vacancies  as 
may  occur  in  their  own  body  ”? — Yes. 

2330.  But  tlion  thoy  must  fill  them  up  by  election 
of  membors  ? — That  is  not  specified.  I suppose  the- 
Committee  can  only  carry  out  the  rale  so  far  as 
circumstances  pormit. 

The  Recordin'. — I believe  the  real  reason  was  this, 
that  aftor  they  lot  tho  promises  to  the  Church  Education 
Society,  they  really  luid  not  a necessity  for  raising, 
funds  from  tho  public  and  they  got  enough  to  cany 
on — Mr.  Keono  will  correct  me  if  1 am  wrong  in  this 
— from  tho  depository  and  from  the  portion  of  the 
rents  which  they  reserved  for  thoir  own  use,  and  they 
thorofore  did  not  consider  themselves  authorized  in 
asking  for  subscriptions. 

2331.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon.— But  toe  Kildare- 
place  Society  como  forward  now,  purporting  to  be  one 
of  tho  bodies  representing  this  joint  scheme.  Who 
are  the  people  that  call  themselves  the  Kildare-place 
Society?  If  thoy  are  not  the  Kildare-place  Society, 
tho  scheme  should  bo  settlod  without  regard  to  them. 

Witness.  — I should  say  that  the  Kildare-place 
Society  1ms  really  liod  no  profit  whatsoever  out  ot  the 
premises.  _ , , 

2332.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Am  I to  maer- 

stand  that  the  gentlemen  who  now  claim  to  constitute 
the  Committee  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  are  noue  oi 
them  either  members  for  life  as  benefactors  ot  a 
guinoos,  or  members  for  a year  as  subscribing 
guinea?— I think  not.  We  have  long  since  ceased  to 
ask  for  subscriptions  at  all.  , 

2333.  Then  you  liave  no  subscribers,  and  thereiore 
no  one  qualified  as  a member  under  the  rules  o 
Kildare-place  Society  ? — That  is  so. 

2334.  Sinco  when?— The  last . subscriber  died  te 

years  ago.  She  used  to  subscribe  £l4a ' , 

practically  I should  say,  our  subscriptions  have  ceas 

f%S!yTli”r’bemg  so,  would  you  tell  us  boy** 
premises,  the  subject  of  thiB  scheme,  were  occup 
used,  and  by  whom  ? — Ilie  Sooiety,  as  I stated** 
1832  could  n6  longer  enforce  the  two  great  pnnW 
which  > have  already  refereed  to,  the  reading 
Scripture  and  the  exclusion  of  catechisms, 
thought  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  was  to  „ 
premises,’  Or  the  enjoyment  of  them,  the  ann 
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from  them,  to  a body  which  would  carry  out  the 
principles  of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  so  far  as  was 
possible,  but  not  themselves  to  seek  further  subscrip- 
tions from  the  public.  They  did  not  consider  that 
they  should  hand  over  the  permanent  occupancy  of  the 
premises,  but  considered  that  it  was  a different  tiling 
to  hand  over  the  annual  income  to  a society  as  like 
their  own  as  it  was  possible  to  find.  We  charged 
£H0  a year  rent.  £275  appears  in  the  agreement. 

2336.  Can  you  give  the  particulars  of  the  agree- 
ment — in  what  year  was  it  handed  over? — It  was 
some  years  after  the  Kildare-place  Society  had  ceased 
to  receive  Government  aid.  It  continued  no  doubt  to 
receive  voluntary  aid. 

2337.  How  long  ? — Until  1854. 

2338.  Did  the  Kildare-place  Society  carry  on  the 
training  college  till  1854  ? — It  was  in  1854  that  it 
was  handed  over  to  the  Church  Education  Society. 

2339.  Have  you  got  any  minute  or  instructions 
showing  how  that  was  ? 

The  Recorder. — The  fifth  paragraph  of  the  memo- 
randum states  the  matter  distinctly.  I took  the  trouble 
of  going  through  the  annual  reports. 

2340.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — May  I take  this 
to  be  correct — “ After  1832  the  Society  continued  to 
maintain  the  training  school,  the  model  schools,  and 
the  book  depository.  From  the  annual  reports  of  the 
society  it  appears,  that  in  the  years,  from  1832  to  1850, 
the  subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  society  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £20,000,  that  in  the  same  years  the 
bequests  to  tbe  society  amounted  to  £2,200  ; the  other 
resources  of  the  society  consisted  chiefly  of  the  profits 
of  the  book  depository,  school  fees  in  the  model 
schools,  and  payments  made  by  or  contributed  for 
teachers  in  training.  During  the  same  years  the  total 
of  the  disbursements  of  the  society  as  appearing  in 
their  annual  balance  sheets,  amounted  to  upwards 
of  £60,000  ” ? — I believe  that  is  substantially  correct. 

2341.  During  that  eighteen  years  was  any  Govern- 
ment money  applied  at  all  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
buildings  or  otherwise  ? — I believe  not. 

2342.  “ In  1839,  the  Church  Education  Society 
was  formed  with  tbe  object,  as  stated  in  their  rules, 

* to  assist  schools  at  present  existing  in  the  country, 
and  to  establish  new  schools  on  an  improved  system 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  children  of  the 
Church  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
catechism  and  other  formularies  of  the  Church,  under 
the  direction  of  the  bishop  and  parochial  clergy,  and 
under  the  tuition  of  teachers  who  are  member's  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  ” That 
society  was  a strictly  denominational  society  both  as 
regards  scholars  and  teachers  ? — Yes. 

2343.  “ In  1847,  this  society  made  an  arrangement 
with  the  Kildare-place  Society,  by  which  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  former,  the  teachers  for  their  schools 
should  be  trained  in  the  Training  College  of  the  latter 
in  Kildare-place.  This  arrangement  continued  until 
by  the  growth  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  the 
teachers  in  the  Kildare-place  school  consisted  almost 
exclusively  of  those  sent  for  training  by  the  Church 
Education  Society  by  whom  the  expense  of  that  depart- 
ment came  to  be  thus  almost  exclusively  defrayed.  In 
1850,  of  £731  cost  of  the  training  school,  £709  was 
contributed  by  the  Church  Education  Society.”  There- 
fore frony  1847  to  1854,  the  Church  Education  Society 
was  gradually  taking  the  place  of  the  Kildare-place 
Society?— Yes. 

2344.  “In  1854,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  two  societies  by  which  the  departments  of  the 
training  schools  and  the  model  schools  passed  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  to 
whom  the  Kildare-place  Society  let  the  whole  of  the 
premises  occupied  by  those  departments,  which  thence- 
forward to  .1878,  were  managed  and  earned  on  by 
the  Church  Education  Society  upon  its  own  prin- 
ciples.” Now  was  that  letting  in  writing  ? — It  was. 

-345. ' Have  you  got  it  ?— Unfortunately  I have  not, 
oecaqse  in  1878,  when  the  second  last  letting  occurred, 
it  was  intended  that  the  terms  should  be  similar  to  those 


of  the  letting  to  the  old  Church  Education  Society, 
and  the  agreement  was  given  to  the  gentleman  who 
was  preparing  the  new  agreement,  and  it  never  re- 
turned to  my  hands  j but  you  may  depend  upon  it 
being  identical. 

2346.  Now,  from  1854  to  1878,  that  is  for  some 
twenty-four  years— did  the  Kildare-place  Society  take 
any  part  at  all  in  the  management  or  working  of  the 
model  schools  or  training  college  ? No. 

2847.  Then  they  were  strictly  denominational  in- 
stitutions during  that  time?— Save  that  in  the  model 
school  all  the  children  were  obliged  to  read  the  Bible, 
but  not  obliged  to  read  the  catechism. 

2348.  The  rule  of  the  Church  Education  Society 
was  that  they  should  get  instruction  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  catechism?— I understand  that  the 
principle  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  was  carried  on, 
so  far  a regarded  the  model  school,  and  that  all  were 
compelled  to  read  the  Bible  but  not  compelled  to  read 
the  catechism,  although  as  a matter  of  fact  they  often 
did. 

2349.  Did  the  Kildare-place  Society  take  any  part 
in  the  management  of  the  schools? — None  whatever. 

2350.  What  did  you  receive  out  of  the  premises 
during  that  period  1— Almost  from  the  time  of  the 
letting  we  allowed  an  abatement  of  £165  per  annum 
— £110  instead  of  £275  was  what  we  received,  and 
we  ourselves  had  to  pay  £110,  Irish,  £101  odd,  as 
head  rent. 

2351.  That  is  the  £1 10  reserved  by  the  second  lease  ? 
— Well,  I should  mention  that  we  had  No.  11  Kildare- 
street  set  at  that  time  independently  of  the  training 
college  and  Church  Education  Society,  and  we  had  a 
certain  income  from  it,  over  £90  a year,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that,  we  could  not  have  allowed  the 
abatement  we  did  to  the  Church  Education  Society 
without  absolute  loss,  because  I find  on  calculating 
for  the  number  of  years  since  1867,  in  fact  since  I 
have  had  the  accounts  under  my  charge,  I find  that 
putting  on  one  side  all  the  rents  we  received,  not 
only  from  the  training  college  in  4,  Kildare-place,  but 
also  from  10  and  11  Kildare-street,  and  putting  on  the 
other  side  the  whole  amount  we  were  obliged  to  lay 
out  in  repairs,  insurances,  &c.,  I find  we  practically 
have  no  balance.  The  only  balance  apparently  was 
£14  profit,  but  out  of  that  we  had  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  managing  the  premises,  and  also  to  make 
provision  for  some  permanent  repairs,  such  as  re- 
painting. 

2352.  And  did  the  Kildare-place  Society  do  the 
repairs  during  the  term  the  agreement  was  running  ? 
— For  a portion  of  the  time,  but  I believe  the  Church 
Education  Society  also  laid  out  a large  sum  of  which 
I have  no  details  in  my  accounts.  We  laid  out  during 
that  period  a very  large  sum,  £800,  principally  on 
painting,  &c. 

2353.  If  during  that  period  the  Kildare-place 
Society  took  no  part  in  the  management  of  the  schools 
except  receiving  money,  what  functions  were  they 
performing  besides  keeping  the  place 'in  repair?— 
They  believed  that  they  had  no  power  of  handing 
over  the  permanent  possession  of  the  premises,  and 
they  thought  that  the  best  way  they  could  dispose  of 
the  annual  income  was  by  handing  it  over  to  a society 
whose  principles  accorded  most  closely  with  their 
own,  having  regard  to  the  changed  circumstances  of 
the  country. 

2354.  Is  not  it  the  fact  then  that  the  Kildare-place 
Society  was  really  only  nominis  umbra — that  it  only 
had  the  legal  title,  all  the  real  property  and  manage- 
ment being  in  the  Church  Education  Society  ?- — That 
refers  only  to  the  premises  and  buildings,  but  besides 
that  the  Kildare-place  Society  had  a great  deal  of  work 
in  the  Depository. 

2355.  That  is  in  the  sale  of  books?— Yes,  the  sale 
of  books  and  maps,  &c. 

2356.  But  so  far  as  the  school  was  concerned,  the - 
Training  College,  the  buildings,  and  the  working  of 
the  institution  were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the. 
Church  Education  Society,  and  the  Kildare-place 

Q 2 


March  IS,  1888, 

Charles  H. 
Keene,  esq., 
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March  ib,  me.  Society,  between  rent  and  repairs,  returned  to  the 
— - buildings  in  substance  all  that  they  got? — They  did. 

Kcene.eaq.  2357.  And  took  no  part  in  the  management? — No. 

m.a.  ' ’ 2358.  How  long  did  that  system  go  on  ? — It  practi- 

cally went  on  until  1884.  Since  1884  there  is  a 
resolution  passed  by  our  society  in  future  to  demand 
the  full  amount  of  the  rent,  but  I have  no  doubt 
that  if  it  were  paid,  it  would  be  returned  in  one  way 
or  another  to  the  Training  College.  I believe  that 
was  simply  due  to  the  change  of  circumstances. 

2359.  In  1878  you  entered  into  an  agreement 
which  is  found  on  page  619  of  volumo  II.  of  the  Report 
of  1881.  I observe  that  that  agreement  is  entered 
into  between  Mr.  Gamble  on  behalf  of  the  ICildaro- 
place  Society  of  the  one  part,  and  the  late  Master 
Brooke  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Religious  Education. 
That  was  an  agreement  that  for  one  year  the  Board 
of  Religious  Education  would  pay  the  Kildaro-plitco 
Society  £275  for  these  premises  ? — They  actually  only 
paid  the  same  amount,  £110. 

2360.  You  returned  tho  balanco,  I suppose? — Wo 
only  received  tho  £110  from  them. 

2361.  Who  continued  in  occupation  aftor  that 
year? — That  has  since  been  acted  upon  as  constituting 
an  annual  tenancy,  and  there  has  boon  no  further 
agreement. 

The  Recorder. — Is  that  the  la3t  document  of  lotting  ? 
— It  is,  so  far  as  concerns  this  part  of  tho  promises. 

2362.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Thoro  has  been  a 
large  expenditure  on  the  premises  sinco  1878  by  tho 
Training  College  ? 

Witness. — But  that  is  not  under  my  oharge. 

The  Recorder. — All  these  are  taken  from  tho  balance 
sheets  and  roports ; every  one  of  them  can  be  verified. 
The  statistics  in  tho  6th  clause  are  taken  from  your 
own  report  of  1881. 

2363.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Tho  expenditure, 
it  appears,  of  the  Church  Education  Society  on  tho 
Training  and  Model  Schools  was  for  tho  year  1867, 
£1,896,  and  for  1878,  £1,640.  I believe  1878  was 
the  last  year  in  which  the  Church  Education  Society 
expended  any  money  at  all  on  it.  Hus  the  Church 
Education  Society  ceased  since  1878  having  any 
connexion  with  the  premises  ? — Yos. 

The  Recorder. — They  aotually  surrendered  tho 
premises? — Yes. 

2364.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— From  1878  to  tho 

present  time  who  have  been  tho  occupiers? The 

Training  College  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

2365.  The  building  has  been  occupied  by  tho  Board 

of  Religious  Education  of  the  General  Synod  ? Yes. 

2366.  And  they  hold  a lease  from  the  Society? 

The  Recorder. — The  late  Master  Brooko  was  chair- 
man, and  the  letting  under  the  agreement,  which  is 
mentioned  at  page  619,  was  to  Master  Brooke  : that 
was  made  upon  the  surrender  of  the  Church  Education 
Society,  and  has  been  acted  upon  as  a tenancy  from 
year  to  year  ever  since.  Master  Brooko  represented 
the  committee  _ that  was  formed  by  tho  Genoral 
Synod  at  that  time ; but  that  has  been  modified  sinco 
by  the  resolution,  on  page  5,  of  the  22nd  of  April, 
1885  passed  by  the  General  Synod.  Tho  body 
founded  by  Master  Brooke  was  very  much  modified 
by  this. 


2367.  Dr.  Traill. — In  fact,  at  that  time  there  w 
not  any  power  of  working  the  Training  College  unc 
any  Government  scheme,  and  Master  Brooke  simi: 
held  it  for  a limited  period? — Yes. 

2368.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon I believe  y 

make  up  your  accounts  to  the  5th  July  in  each  vea 

Witness. — Yes. 


2369.  And  you  have  sent  us  in  your  balance  sheet: 
from  the  5th  July,  1880,  down  to  the  5th  July,  1885' 

™^anxT  1 har  them  here  for  fi%  years  past. 

2370.  Now,  last  year  I find  on  the  *5th  July 

commenced  with  a balance  in  hand  ol 
£2,502  7s.  Id  The  first  item  of  receipts  is  £44  or 
account  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  Hon.  S.  Ward 
What  is  that  ? — That  was  a bequest  left  many  yean 


ago,  and  the  particulars  of  it  are  stated,  1 tlrinl- 
the  abstract  of  title.  ’ 

2371.  Professor  Dougherty — Have  you  anv  list 
of  your  bequests  and  donations?— There  are  only  tWa 
of  them,  and  they  appear  on  this  sheet.  J 60 

2372.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— What  were  the 

particulars  of  this  bequest  ? — It  was  a bequest  of  the 
Hon.  Sophia  Ward,  tho  only  income  from  which  at 
prosout  is  about  £44— £45  10s.  is  stated  here.  It 
seems  that  in  this  bequest  there  wore  two  sources 
from  wliich  the  Society  was  to  rocoive  money : fin* 
certain  sums  wore  to  bo  realized  and  at  once  paid  over 
to  tho  Society  ; that  was  done  shortly  after  that  year 
about  the  year  1836  ; and  the  other  portion  was  liable’ 
to  certain  annuities,  and  as  those  annuities  fell  in  the 
balanco  was  to  bo  increased  and  the  amount  paid  to 
the  Kildaro-placo  Society  in  common  with  other 
sooiotios. 

2373.  Is  this  extract  right:  “ (Tho  will  bears  date 
tho  13tli  December,  1834,  and  wan  proved  on  the  17th 
May,  1836.)  She  bequeathed  all  the  residue  of  her 
personal  estate  to  two  trustees  to  be  divided  & 
(roads) — to  those  only  wliich  are  maintained  ’ and 
supported  by  vol notary  gifts  and  contributions”?— Yes. 

2374.  And  I understand  that  that  has  since  been 
paid  regularly  to  tho  Kildaro-placo  Society  ?— Yes. 

2375.  Who  pays  it  now?— -It  has  boon  lodged  tv 
the  trustees’  account  in  tho  Munster  Bank  until  re- 
cently. I am  happy  to  say  that  tho  money  is  out  of 
the  Munster  Bank  now ; but  within  the  last  month 
or  two  months  wo  received  a notice  from  the  re- 
presentatives of  this  bequest,  saying  that  the  different 
annuitants  who  had  a charge  on  the  bequest  had  died, 
and  tlieroforo  that  tho  capital  sum  amounting  tv 
£16,656  was  now  divisible  between  the  different 
sooiotios  which  had  hitherto  boon  receiving  a teutk 
part,  and  tho  Kildaro-placo  Sooiety  was  entitled  to 
about  £1,660.  Witliin  those  two  months — indeed  it 
is  two  or  throe  months  sinco  wo  have  had  the  notice 
— wo  havo  not  boon  able  to  complete  the  winding  up  of 
the  account,  on  account  of  a question  with  respect  to 
tho  payment  of  duty,  whether  tho  sum  is  liable  to 
duty  or  not,  and  all  our  documents,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
aro  in  our  solicitor's  hands. 

2376.  This  monoy,  £44  income  or  the  capital  pro- 
ducing it,  is  still  held  in  trust  for  the  Kildare-placo 
Socioty  ? — Yes. 

2377.  Tho  next  is  Miss  Carey’s  bequest,  £9  5s. 
This  lady  died  in  October,  1838,  leaving  by  her  will 
in  trust  to  pay  tho  ICildare-place  Society  £10  per 
annum.  And  aftor  numerous  other  boqueats  the  wilL 
contained  this  clause. — “ In  case  of  the  schools  they 
aro  to  bo  strictly  Protestant”  ? — Yos. 

2378.  Your  next  sum  is  £5  8s.  6 d.,  legacy  from. 
Mr.  Lefanu. 

Tho  Recorder. — That  is  one  that  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners  should  be  specially  called  to!— 
Witness. — It  is  on  tlio  second  sheet  commencing  No.  2. 

2379.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — A legacy  of 
£200  was  bequeathed  by  the  will  of  the  late  W.  P. 
Lefanu.  “To  the  South  Eastern  District  Female 
School  I boquoath  £200,  the  interest  to  be  applied 
yearly  in  aiding  tho  most  acceptious  ” ? — Witness.— 
Yos,  that  is  tho  strange  term  he  uses. 

2880.  What  is  the  date  of  the  will  ? — 1817. 

2381.  Is  that  invested  at  present  ? — It  was  invested 
in  Government  stock,  and  it  is  at  present  included  in 
the  sum  of  £1,554,  which  is  recited  as  the  amount 
to  be  transferred. 

2382.  The  next  item  of  your  receipts  is  £1,506  7s- 
for  sale  of  books  ? — Yes. 

2383.  Are  these  books  sold  in  your  depository  ?— 

2384.  I observe  that  the  amount  paid  for  them  is- 
£1,314  4s.  7 d.  ; salary  of  the  manager  £179;  assistant 
£82 ; wages  of  a porter  £50  2s.  6ef. ; so  that  there  is. 
a loss  on  that  trade  of  £119  a year? — Well,  there- 
seems  to  be,  because  only  the  cash  actually  received, 
is  entered  on  this  sheet,  but  £200  more  than  usual 


*App.  B.,Ko.  IX  (f),  p.  460. 
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was  due  to  ns,  which  is  accounted  for  in  the  proper 
place  on  the  balance  sheet,  and  this  more  than  makes 
np  the  apparent  deficiency.  If  you  will  take  the  last 
five  years  you  will  find  that  we  were  in  the  same 
position  all  that  time. 

2385.  Dr.  Traill. — Taking  the  period  of  five  years, 
would  there  be  a loss  or  a gain  on  the  five  years? — 
We  are  just  as  we  were.  There  is  a difference  of 
£30  between  our  position  now  and  five  years  ago. 

2386.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  the  trade 
of  the  depository  has  neither  added  to  nor  diminished 
your  profits? — No.  I should  say  that  there  is  a 
benefit  of  25  per  cent,  given  to  schools  in  the  sale  of 
books. 

2387.  Dr.  Traill. — Tour  object  was  to  give  the 
books  cheap? — Yes,  certainly;  and  I find  that  the 
amount  due  to  us  at  the  end  of  1885,  was  about 
£200  more  than  usual. 

2388.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  if  you  re- 
ceive for  the  books  that  you  send  out  exactly  the  same 
amount  that  you  pay  for  the  books  and  for  the  manage- 
ment, is  that  anything  more  than  a mere  co-operative 
book  supply — you  have  not  put  any  of  your  endow- 
ment into  it? — But  we  had  to  earn  the  money. 

2389.  It  is  only  that  you  have  been  carrying  on  a 
book-selling  trade  without  asking  any  profits  ? — 
Certainly. 

2390.  You  have  not  applied  any  part  of  the  fluids 
of  the  society  to  carry  it  on? — No;  wo  have  been 
giving  the  benefit  of  the  profits  of  the  trade  to  the 
schools  of  the  country. 

2391.  But  you  have  not  cheapened  your  books  by 
applying  any  part  of  the  funds  of  the  society  to  the 
purpose? — The  depository  supported  itself.  I should 
say  that  that  £1,500  only  indicates  the  cash  actually 
received,  and  there  being  £200  due  to  us,  that  makes 
it  £1,700. 

2392.  You  have  next  £110  rent  from  the  Board  of 
Religious  Education  of  the  General  Synod.  Now, 
what  is  the  next  item,  £15,  Church  of  Ireland 
Society? — No.  11  Kildare-street  was  until  recently 
set  to  the  Training  College,  let  to  different  tenants. 
One  was  the  Church  of  Ireland  Society. 

2393.  Rent  from  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  Rev.  H.  K.  Moore,  for  the  half-year? — 
Yes,  because  these  premises,  No.  11,  have  been  now  set 
to  the  Training  College  in  the  name  of  the  Archbishop 
and  Mr.  Moore. 

2394.  Then  you  charge  them  rent  for  No.  11  besides 
the  £110? — That  is  quite  a new  thing.  For  all 
premises  except  No.  11,  £110.  Then  No.  11  we  have 
hitherto  had  set  to  different  tenants.  Those  tenants 
last  year  have  been  wiped  out,  and  the  Church  of 
Ireland  Training  College  was  the  remaining  tenant 
during  that  half  year.  Now  the  Training  College 
will  be  tenant  in  future  for  No.  11,  and  they  will  pay  an 
additional  sum. 

2395.  £97  a year? — Yes. 

2396.  Therefore,  your  present  rental  is  £207? — 
Fes. 

2397.  The  next  item  is  Government  stock  £40  4a.  Id. 

Your  Government  stock  appears  from  this  to  consist 
of  £1,428  6s.  9d.?— Yes.  ,. 

2398.  This  £1,418  6a.  9 d.  is  made  up  of  £1,224 
10a.  9 d.  unapplied  income? — Yes. 

2399.  When  was  that  chiefly  accumulated — how 
far  back  in  your  accounts — there  is  no  change  in  the 
last  six  years  ? — Oh,  no,  nor  for  years  previously.  It 
seems  to  be  prior  to  1864,  about  1864,  that  that  in- 
vestment was  made. 

. 2400..  And  the  residue  besides  the  unappropriated 
income  is  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Lefanu  ? — Yes. 

2401.  The  last  item  is  interest  from  treasurers, 
£9  4a.  6i. — what  is  that? — That  is  money  lying  in 
the  Munster  Bank.  On  our  account  there,  there  was 
a certain  amount  of  interest  which  they  allowed. 

2402.  That  would  be  interest  on  the  balance  in 
hand — who  were  the  treasurers  ? — The  Munster  Bank. 


Fortunately,  the  money  was  out  of  the  bank  a little  March  ib,  isss 
before  it  stopped.  — - 

2403.  When  did  you  get  it  out?— A couple  of  Keene^efq. 

months  before  the  date  of  the  failure  it  was  got  out  by  m.a.  ’ ’’ 

cheque,  and  transferred  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

2404.  You  have  no  claim  against  the  Munster 
Bank  ? — We  have  a claim  for  £3.  That  was  a balance 
of  interest  which  was  due  and  which  we  did  not 
draw. 

2405.  Where  is  that  balance  now? — It  is  now 
included  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  £1,048.  Our  Bank 
of  Ireland  account  we  always  ran  to  the  lowest  possible 
penny  because  we  got  no  interest  on  it,  and  in  the 
Munster  Bank  we  gob  interest  on  it. 

2406.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — On  the  balance  of  current 
account  ? — In  the  Munster  Bank,  but  not  in  the  Bank 
of  Ireland. 

2407.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  have  you 
got  in  cash  now  ? — Do  you  mean  the  5th  of  July  last, 
as  it  appeal’s  by  this  statement? 

2408.  I find  Government  stock,  £1,224  10s. ; Bank 
of  Ireland,  £1,048  lls. ; Registrar,  including  £1  4s. 
in  manager’s  hands, £74  Is.  Id.  Whatwas  vonr  balance 
in  hand  carried  forward  ? — That  sheet  only  shows  the 
Government  stock  and  cash,  but  it  is  not  the  proper 
balance  sheet.  The  proper  balance  sheet  is  the  second 
sheet. 

2409.  You  began  the  year  with  charging  yourself 
with  a balance  of  £2,502  7s.  Id.  ? — That  was  cash. 

2410.  At  the  end  of  the  year  you  had  a balance  of 
£2,352  5s.  104?—' Yes. 

2411.  Therefore,  you  went  to  the  bad  on  the  year 
£150  ? — There  was  £200  more  than  usual  due  to  us, 
so  that  the  balance  is  really  in  our  favour. 

2412.  The  first  item  of  your  disbursements  is  country 
schools  department  £103  10s.? — Yes. 

• 2413.  Tell  me  what  the  schools  were? — The  names 
of  the  schools  are  in  the  second  paper. 

2414.  How  are  those  grants  issued? — There  is  a 
special  form  filled  up.  Here  are  the  forms.  These 
ai’e  sent  to  be  filled  up. 

2415.  How  were  these  grants  given  that  were  made 
to  the  lending  libraries — they  appear  to  be  a consider- 
able portion  of  your  grants?— Applications  were  made 
on  this  form.  At  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  it 
was  stated  that  one  of  its  objects  was  to  found  lending 
libraries  in  connexion  with  schools  or  other  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  poor. 

2416.  Your  next  item  is  £1,625  7s.  Id.  consisting 
of  the  purchase  of  stock  for  your  book  store,  and  the 
salaries  of  the  three  people  employed  in  it.  How  is 
the  manager  appointed  ? — By  the  Committee. 

2417.  When  was  he  appointed? — In  December, 

1869.  He  was  appointed  not  as  manager  then,  but 
as  assistant,  and  he  was  afterwards  raised  to  the 
position  of  manager.  That  was  in  the  year  1874. 

2418.  Can  you  give  me  the  minute  ?— There  are 
two  minutes  in  connexion  "with  this  appointment  I 
see  that  in  1875,  he  was  appointed  practically  manager. 

The  minute  was — Resolved  that  the  appointment  of 
manager  be  postponed,  and  that  the  salary  of  Mr. 

Maryon  be  increased  to  £8.  That  meant  that  he  was 
temporary  manager.  In  the  year  1876,  after  acting 
a year  in  that  way  he  was  appointed — “that  M’. 

William  Maryon  be  appointed  manager  on  giving 
security.”  [Minute  book  handed  in  by  witness.] 

2419.  What  is  his  tenure  of  office?— Well  the 
salary  was  paid  monthly,  so  that  I suppose  he  could 
be  dismissed  on  a month’s  notice. 

2420.  Now  the  assistant?— The  present  assistant 
has  been  here  for  two  years.  He  was  appointed  in 
April,  1884.  He  has  not  been  quite  two  years  yet. 

2421.  And  what  is  his  remuneration  ?— £6  10s. 

He  also  receives  a gratuity  at  Christmas.  Mr. 

Maryon’s  salary  was  raised  from  time  to  time.  . It  is 
£12  a month  now,  and  he  receives  a gratuity  at 
Christmas  also. 

2422.  Does  he  also  hold  office  monthly  ?— Yes. 
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2423.  And  the  porter?— He  is  paid  in  cash,  17s.  a 
week,  and  he  also  receives  clothes. 

2424.  What  are  his  duties  ? — Ho  has  to  attend  to 
the  depository,  he  has  to  carry  parcels,  &c. 

2425.  Are  the  duties  of  the  manager,  assistant,  and 
porter  entirely  confined  to  the  book  shop  1 — Yes. 

2426.  Now  the  general  expenditure  connected  with 
all  the  departments.  The  first  item  is  rent,  taxes, 
insurance,  to  £129  12s.  3 d.  Docs  that  include  your 
rent,  which  I think  was  £110  i— Yes,  for  10  and  11, 
Kildare-street. 

2427.  Are  they  taxes  and  insurance  on  the  whole 
premises  ? — Yes ; the  particulars  appear  in  the  ledger 
which  1 have  here. 

2428.  And  the  next  is  your  own  salary.  When 
were  you  appointed? — In  December,  1868. 

2429.  And  what  are  your  duties  ? — I have  to  tako 
charge  of  the  banking  account  of  the  Society,  and  to 
keep  the  minutes,  and  to  exorcise  a general  supervision. 
I always  see  that  the  accounts  are  properly  kept. 

2430.  Are  you  required  to  givo  your  whole  time  ? 
Oh,  no,  certainly  not.  I come  every  morning  at  ton 
o’clock,  which  is  the  horn-  that  tho  depository  opens, 
and  I look  at  the  letters,  and  then  from  timo  to  time 
I examine  the  accounts  which  are  posted  up  by  tho 
manager;  and  further,  throe  or  four  times  in  tho 
month,  I take  the  cash  from  tho  manager  which  ho 
receives  and  I lodge  it  in  tho  bank. 

2431.  What  is  the  tenure  of  your  oilieo  ? — Woll  I 
am  paid  quarterly. 

2432.  You  were  appointed  at  so  much  a year  1 — 
Yes. 

2433.  Now,  printing,  stationery,  and  advertising, 
.£9  8s.  2c?. ; and  contingencies  £28  18s.  4 d.  Have 
you  got  tho  particulars  of  the  contingencies  ? — Yes, 


they  are  principally  postage,  coals,  and  some  small 
repairs  to  tho  shop  part  of  the  business. 

2434.  How  often  does  your  committee  meet?-. 
About  once  in  two  months,  more  frequently  sometimes 
but  it  depends  on  tho  amount  of  work  they  have  to  do' 
I should  say  that  the  committee  have  a very  laborious 
task  in  examining  the  accounts,  and  the  honorary 
secretary  has  initialled  every  payment  made  by  the 
society  to  ascertain  that  they  are  correct. 

2435.  Does  that  mean  the  vouching  of  the  book 
business  ? — It  does.  It  is  an  exceedingly  troublesome 
task.  Every  single  vouchor  is  initialled  by  him  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  and  the  committee  examine 
the  accounts  once  a month  or  once  in  two  months. 

2436.  Have  tho  grants  made  to  the  schools  been  of  the 
same  amount  year  by  year,  or  is  each  grant  considered 
to  be  given  separately  ? — The  same  amount  has  often 
boon  given  from  year  to  year,  but  each  application  is 
quite  independent.  Tho  committee  does  not  say  « to 
will  make  such  a grant  each  year.” 

2437.  Then  there  is  no  school  that  has  any  per- 
manent claim  on  you  ? — Except  from  usage,  that  for 
years  wo  have  boon  in  tho  habit  of  giving  the  money. 
There  nro  other  schools  that  wo  frequently  give  grants 
in  books  to. 

2438.  Tho  Roxborough-road  school  in  Limerick, 
Dolphin’s-lmvn  schools,  and  Buckingham  house  free 
school,  Cork,  arc  tho  only  ones  that  you  refer  to  as 
having  any  claim  1 — Principally  those,  because  the 
withdrawal  of  the  money  would  be  serious  for  them. 

2439.  Dr.  Tka.iij.. — How  many  are  there  of  them! 
— Tlivoo. 

2440.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  these  are 
strictly  denominational  schools? — Yes;  I believe,  so 
far  aa  I know,  they  are. 


Frederick  R.  Falkiner , esq.,  o.o..  Recorder  of  Dublin,  sworn  and  examined. 


2441.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  tho 
honorary  secretary  of  tho  committee  ? — Yes. 

2442.  Of  the  general  synod  ? — No,  of  tho  training 
College. 

2443.  How  has  the  committee  been  appointed? — • 
By  a resolution  passed  at  the  laBt  session  of  the 
general  synod. 

2444.  1 see  your  chairman  is  tho  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  the  committee  consists  of  yourself  as 
honorary  secretary  with  Mr.  Brooke,  and  about  twenty 
other  members  ? — Yes. 

2445.  Now  as  to  this  agreement  which  was  entered 
into  with  Master  Broolco? — Well  my  connexion  with 
this,  and  Mr.  Brooke’s,  and  some  others  of  us, 
arose  in  this  way  The  Marlborough-street  Com- 
mission, the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  hail 
for  several  years  been  considering  some  mode  in  which 
they  could  satisfy  the  religious  feelings  of  tho  different 
communities .in  Ireland,  the  different  denominations  of 
Christians  in  Ireland,  and  there  were  two  plans 
started.  One  of  them  was  known  as  Professor  J ollott’s, 
the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  and  the  other  as  that  of 
the  Resident  Commissioner,  Sir  Patrick  Keenan ; and 
the  Provost’s  plan  was  that  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty  caused  by  the  mixed  system  at  Marlborough- 
street,  they  should  allow  the  young  people,  the  teachers 
at  Marlborough-street,  to  be  trained  in  domestic  homes 
of  a denominational  character  as  boarders  and  to  attend 
Marlborough-street ; and  the  synod  in  the  beginning  of 
1882  adopted  so  far  as  they  could  by  resolution  that 

^ps  were  taken  to  carry  out  that,  and  in 
1883-84  we  had  the  large  number  of  eighteen  mala 
students  boarding  with  us  and  attending  Marlborough- 
street  every  day,  and  the  plan  was  so  far  satisfactory 
teat  we  asked  the  Government  to  extend  it  to  women. 
We  had  not  up  to  that  time  proposed  to  adopt  the 
Resident  Commissioner’s  plan,  and  I may  say  that  that 
application  was  the  first  movement  towards  adopting 


the  Rosidont  Commissioner's  plan,  as  that  is  the  system 
with  some  modifications  that  was  known  then  as  Sir 
Patrick  Keenan’s  plan. 

2446.  Rov.  Dr.  Mot.loy. — There  was  a capitation 
grant  ? — Yes,  thoy  allowed  as  a capitation  grant  of 
£26  a year.  Subsequently  tho  synod  passed  a resolution 
to  adopt  tho  Government  plan  and  accordingly  we 
opened  tho  college  in  September  of  that  year  1884,  and 
it  was  quite  successful.  Wo  had  scarcely  accommo- 
dation for  this  incomers  of  tho  first  year.  We  managed 
that,  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  tho  incomers  of  the  second  year,  and  we  accor- 
dingly tlion  approached  the  ICildare-place  Society,  and 
wo  induced  them  to  givo  us,  with  some  trouble  to  them, 
for  they  had  to  put  out  their  tenants,  the  house  No.  11, 
Kildnro-strcot.  In  that  place  we  were  enabled  to  get 
sleeping  room  for  tho  incomers  of  the  second  year,  but 
we  wore  obliged  to  make  provision  outside  for  both  the 
chaplain  and  principal,  at  very  considerable  expense 
from  private  sources,  and  to  pay  for  then'  house  out- 
sido  ; and  wo  wore  therefore  compelled  to  enter  into 
a now  building  arrangement  and  not  even  to  wait  for 
titlo.  Tho  first  part  of  our  contract,  which  is  £1,50® 
for  the  refectory  and  dining  hall,  is  the  only  one  that, 
ponding  this  Commission,  we  have  felt  at  liberty  to 
proceed  with. 

2447.  And  have  you  proceeded  with  that  ?— ' We 
have,  because  tire  contract  was  almost  signed  at  the 
time  the  Act  passed  lost  year. 

2448.  Tho  alterations  were  made  before  the  Act 
passed  ? — Yes. 

2449.  You  pay  £110  a year  to  the  Kildare-place 
Society  for  all  the  premises  except  11,  Kildare-street 
—Except  11,  Kildare-street. 

2460.  And  for  11,  Kildare-street,  you  pay  £97  a 

year?— Yos.  . ’ , 

2461.  But  they  indemnify  you  'against  the  hea 
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rent  1 We  have  nothing  to  do  with  tho  head-rent ; 
■we  are  under-tenants. 

2452.  Your  interest  at  present  is  the  interest  of 
tenants  paying  .£207  a year  to  the  Kildare-place 
Society? — Yes. 

2453.  And  the  interest  of  the  Kildare-place  Society 
is  the  receipt  of  .£207,  subject  to  a rent  of  £1 10,  Irish  ? 
— Yes. 

2454.  Now,  what  have  you.  spont  on  the  place 
since  you  got  it  ? — The  preliminary  exponses  of  arrange- 
ments in  1884  were  about  £1,000.  I may  state  with 
re"ard  to  that,  that  all  our  figures  have  been  subject 
to  the  Government  audit  in  that  respect,  by  being 
placed  in  relation  with  the  National  Education  Com- 
missioners. Their  financier,  Mr.  Taylor,  audits  all 
these  accounts  in  the  way  that  all  those  other  training 
colleges  are  audited,  and  that  system  of  accounting  in- 
cludes, therefore,  not  merely  the  portion  for  which  the 
Government  are  responsible,  three-fourths,  but  the  en- 
tire. I have  got  before  me  the  income  and  expenditure 
for  the  year  ending  31st  August,  1885,  showing  an  ex- 
penditure altogether  of  about  £4,550  in  the  year.  The 
certified  expenditure  by  the  officer  of  the  National 
Education  Commissioners  was  £4,309  10s.  7 d. 

2456.  What  year  is  that  1 — All  the  National  Com- 
missioners’ accounts  end,  I think,  31st  August. 
[Witness  hands  the  document  in.] 

Witness. — We  have  got  the  very  best  masters  and 
mistresses  that  Ireland  can  provide  of  our  denomination, 
and  we  increased  the  salaries  allowed  by  the  National 
Commissioners,  in  strict  accordance  with  them  rules,  to 
a certain  extent. 

2456.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — £127  2s.  9 d.  is 
put  down  as  received  from  the  practising  school  ? 

Mr.  Taylor. — That  is  from  the  children. 

2457.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  it  the  children’s 
pence  ? 

Mr.  Taylor. — Not  exactly  pence.  It  is  fees  for 
music  and  French. 

2458.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  capital  ex- 
penditure up  to  the  present  has  been  £2,500? — 
Witness. — Yes. 

2459.  What  was  that  derived  from  ? — Evei-y  shilling 
of  that  was  derived  from  voluntary  subscriptions. 

2460.  Were  those  subscriptions  given  to  you  as  the 
Committee  of  the  Training  College  since  the  present 
scheme  started  ? — Yes. 

2461.  Have,  you  any  subscriptions  coming  down 
from  the  Church  Education  Society,  or  from  any  earlier 
period?— No  ; on  the  contrary,  the  Church  Education 
Society  did  not  sui-render  till  they  had  been  obliged  to 
close  the  model  school,  or  were  at  least  about  to  do  so ; 
:ind  Master  Brooke  took  the  matter  up  in  the  interval 
m 1878.  At  that  time  they  were  about  to  close  the 
model  school,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  a resolution 
passed  by  the  old  committee  to  close  the  model  school 
that  the  new  modifications,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
General  Synod,  were  brought  into  operation. 

2462.  And  I suppose  you  are  in  a position  to  hand 
m this  paper  we  got  from  Mr.  Moore,  giving  us  your 
present  staff.  It  seems  a veiy  large  one.  [Reads  list.] 
These  are  in  the  practising  school? — Yes. 

2463.  What  does  your  training  college  contain  at 
present] — I may  state  that  the  meaning  of  “ annual  ” 
and  “ biennial  ’’.students  upon  that  paper  is  this,  that 
tiie  Government  recognise  not  merely  the  biennial 
students  who  come  for  training,  commencing  their 
training,  but  they  will  allow  any  already  certificated 
teacher  to  come  in  for  one  year’s  training,  the  great 
object  the  Government  had  being  to  procure  a class  of 
'■amed  teachers,  and  the . complaint  being  that  so 
many  of  the  actual  teachers  in  National  schools 
. ™mgh°ut.  L-elpnd  had  never  been  trained  at  all,  but 
md  gone  to  their. duties  simply  on  passing  an  examina- 
o».  They  had  no  test  of  their  powers  of.  communi- 

mting  knowledge,  and  , they  were  , accordingly  very 
anxious  that  those  who  were  untrained,  those  who 
S?,  t^e*r  positions  .in  life  on  examination  only, 
ould  .haye  some  training,  and  they  authorized,  there- 
re' 8X1  aMmal  session  for  them,  and  we  call  them,  for 
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shortness,  annuals  and  biennials.  All  the  him-mid.. 
passed,  and  successfully  passed,  the  examinations  in 
the  first  year,  and  graduated  into  the  second  year, 
2464.  What  is  your  total  number  at  present  at 
work  ? — In  the  Government  department  we  have 
sixty-two  females,  and  twenty-three  males. 

. Now  has  it  happened  that  the  females  are 

m excess  of  the  males  ?— It  is  an  educational  fact ; 
all  the  denominations  are  more  or  less  complaining  of 
it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  males  to  come  up  in  the 
same  way  as  females  for  the  natural  reason  that 
young  men  who  are  able  to  qualify  themselves  now  in 
the  present  high  standard  of  education,  are  able  to 
generally  qualify  themselves  for  the  second  branches 
of  the  Civil  Service,  and  consequently  there  is  only 
a limited  number  who  will  take  the  office  of  National 
schoolmaster  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  girls,  as  we 
all  know,  are  very  anxious  now  to  come,  and  both  at 
Marlborough-street,  and  at  all  the  schools,  I believe. 

I can  speak  for  both,  and  I certainly  can  for  our  own 
and  I know  at  Marlborough-street  they  have  a great 
deal  more  of  female  candidates  than  they  are  able  to 
admit;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  at  Marlborough- 
street  they  have  been  actually  coaxing  the  male  stu- 
dents in. 

2466.  What  is  the  staff  of  teachers  ? — There  is  the 
principal,  the  Rev.  H.  Kingsmill  Moore. 

2467.  How  is  he  paid  1— A salary  of  £400  a year. 
His  residence  also  is,  as  I have  said,  paid  for  out  of 
doors.  The  Rev.  Alex.  Leeper,  who  is  the  chaplain, 
has  a salary  of  £150,  and  we  were  obliged  to  turn  him 
also  out  of  his  house. 

2468.  He  has  a residence  also  ? — Yes.  I did  not 
make  up  these  figures  inasmuch  as  the  Government  are 
very  particular  in  ascertaining  the  whole  of  them,  and 
we  to  pass  the  Government  rules ; we  have  to  satisfy 
them. 

2469.  Rev.  I)r.  Mollot. — That  means  the  National 
Board  rules? — Yes. 

2470.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon: — That  is  in  order 
to  qualify  yourselves  to  get  the  Government  contri- 
bution ?—Yes. 

2471.  I find  by  the  list  that  £1,750  is  what  you 
pay  for  the  salaries  and  teachers  ? — Yes. 

2472.  Are  those  all  employed  in  the  training  col- 
lege ? — Every  one  of  them  employed  in  the  training 
college.  The  master  of  the  boys’  department  of  the 
National  primary  school  is  also  our  teacher  of  method. 
He  had  the  very  highest  qualifications.  He  had  one  of 
the  highest  prizes  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board. 

2473.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I suppose  you 
have  some  one  to  look  after  the  house.  Are  those  ex- 
penses included  in  the  £1,750  ? — Yes.  To  a very  great 
extent  they  are  amalgamated,  because  there  is  a do- 
mestic establishment  which  is  headed  by  Miss  Lewis, 
and  Miss  Lewis  takes  a very  considerable  part  of  the 
general  education  and  training  on  the  women’s  side. 

2474.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — As  a matter  of  account,  I 
do  not  quite  understand  how  you  make  out  the  certified 
tofal  £4,309,  and  the  second  total  on  which  you  receive 
seventy-five  per  cent.,  £3,155  ? — I will  explain  that 
at  onpe,  . .Our  establishment  has  from  its  constitution 
two  depai*tments,  Government  and  non-Govemment, 
which  has  teachers  who  are  candidates  for  schools  that 
do  not  share  in  the  State  endowment,  and  the  smaller 
sum  represents  the  sum  certified  for  the  Government 
department.  , The  Government  have  nothing  to  do 
with,  .the  other. 

2475.  You  have  first  to  ascertain  the  certified  total 
amount  actually  spent  on  the  whole  establishment, 
and  then  by,  a,  rule  of  three , sum  you  find  how  much 
of  that  certified  total  is  applicable  to  the  Government 
school,  and  you  get  seventy-five  per  cent,  on  that  ? — 
Yes. 

2476.  Now,  will  you  take  your  scheme,  What  is 
the  amount  of  rent  you  are  bound  to  pay  ? — The  fact 
ofthexpatteris  that,  we  were  always  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  rent  was  not  so  large  a sum  at  all, 
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because  the  rent  always  paid  and  received  was  the 
sum  of  £110. 

2477.  And  was  that  the  amount  to  which  you 
supposed  yourselves  to  be  really  liable? — When  I 
first  asked  the  question  of  Dr.  Deeper,  who  was  the 
chaplain  and  manager,  ho  told  me  it  was  £110. 

2478.  The  blue  book  of  1880,  states  the  rent  to  be 

£275?— Yes.  . . 

2479.  And  that  £275  is  for  the  premises  exclusive 
of  11  Kildare-street  t—  Yes. 

2480.  Arid  they  are  beyond  doubt  £97  ? — Yes, 

£92481.  [To  Mr.  Keene.]— Did  you  ever  receive  any 
sum  of  rent  out  of  this  place,  excopt  £110? — Well, 
I believe  wo  first  rcceivod  £275,  but  certainly  for 
a great  number  of  years  we  got  only  £110. 

2482.  If  you  received  it  did  you  give  it  back  1 — I 
do  not  think  we  got  it. 

2483.  What  is  the  lost,  record  of  your  having  got 
£275  out  of  the  place?— Tlio  only  one  is  this  last 
half-year.  I will  show  you  the  note.  Tor  the  half- 
year  ending  10th  July,  1885,  they  have  paid  us 
£134  13s.  Id.;  that  is  half  of  £275,  with  an  allowance 
for  taxes.  That  is  for  the  half-year  onding  10th  J uly, 
1885.  We  then  commenced  to  insist  upon  full  pay- 
ment of  £275. 

2484.  Have  you  any  minute  of  that? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly. 

2485.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy  (to  Witness). — I suppose 
the  National  Board  allow  you  throe-fourths  of  your 
rent  in  Kildare-placo  ? 

The  Recorder. — They  allow  us  three-fourths  of  all 
our  expenses. 

2486.  yon  have  put  in  all  these  expenses  ? — Evory 
expenditure  goes  down,  and  in  all  probability  you  will 
find  it  in  the  document  handed  in. 

2487.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  Mr.  Keene). — 
Rent,  rates,  taxes,  insurance,  £234  16s.  11(7. ; that  is 
in  the  account  for  the  year  onding  31st  August,  1885. 

Mr.  Keene. — That  includes  our  rent.  Hero  is  the 
minute  now,  the  date  is  28th  October,  1884.  “ The 
question  whether  the  payment  of  rent  hitherto  allowed 
shall  be  continued  having  been  considered,  it  was  pro- 
posed, seconded,  and  resolved,  ‘ That  notice  bo  given 
to  the  Training  College  that  the  reserved  rent  will  not 
be  required  for  the  current  year,  but  that  tlio  abate- 
ment of  £165  will  not  be  continued  after  the  10th 
January  next.’  ” And  that  was  acted  upon,  and  from 
the  10th  January  to  the  10th  July  the  full  rent  has 
beon  actually  paid. 

The  Recorder. — I may  state  that  with  respect  to  that 
resolution  Judge  Warren  certainly  stated  to  us  dis- 
tinctly that  the  object  in  doing  it  was  merely  to  obtain 
security  for  the  non-Government  side  in  order  that  it 
should  be  returned.  His  desire  and  intention  was  that 
it  should  be  applied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  non- 
Government  side. 

Mr.  Keene. — That  does  not  appear. 

2488.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— [Reads  resolution 

of  the  5th  December,  1884: — “Proposed  by  Mr. 
Gamble,  seconded,  and  resolved,  ‘ that ”] 

Mr.  Keene. — It  was  found  that  that  would  not  satisfy 
the  conditions  required  by  the  Government. 

2489.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Because  you  do 
not  appear  to  have  any  title  at  all. 

Mi’.  Keene. — That  point  was  not  raised. 

2490.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — 20th  January, 
1885  : — “ Proposed  by  Judge  Warren,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Srnytke,  and  unanimously  resolved,  ‘ that,  while  the 
Committee  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  is  willing  to 
negotiate  with  the  Committee  of  the  Training  College 
as  to  the  property  of  the  Society,  and  have  already 
made  a temporary  lease,  and  offer  to  make  a permanent 
lease  to  the  Committee  of  the  Training  College,  the 
Committee  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  earnestly  pro- 
test against  any  attempt  being  made  to  wrest  its  pro- 
perty from  it  without  its  consent,  and  desire  to  express 
their  confidence  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  would  not 
sanction  any  proceeding  so  arbitrary  and  unjust.”’ 


Mr.  Keene. — That  was  in  reference  to  a resolution 
proposed  at  the  Synod  that  was  referred  to  just  before 
2491.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  I find  next 
meeting,  23rd  February,  1885  : — “Proposed  by  Mr. 
Gamble,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  resolved,  < that 
this  Committee  having  had  the  proposal  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  Training  College  . . . are  willing  to 

accept  of  such  tauisfer,  if  the  terms  can  be  agreed  on.’ 
Mr.  Nunn  handed  in  tlio  following  protest: — ‘I pro. 
test  against  its  property  being  transferred  to  or  forthe 

Chm-chof  Ireland  Training  College,  except  on  lease  at 

a fair  lotting  value,  and  I require  this  protest  to  bo 
entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Com- 
mitten.’  ” 

The  Recorder. — That  was  followedby*heads  of  agree- 


ment. 

2492.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  heads  of 
agreement  that  you  finally  agreed  to,  what  rent  are  you 
to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Keene. — There  is  no  reference  to  that  whatsoever. 

2493.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  them  to  be  a 
charge  on  the  fund  ? 

The  Recorder. — The  £200  is  in  reference  to  that. 
Judge  Warren  was  satisfied  with  that  ns  a guarantee. 

2494.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon. — Here  is  what  I 
find  in  the  heads  of  agreement.  [Roads.]  Does  that 
£200  represent  something  that  the  Kildare-place 
Society  wero  willing  to  take  as  against  the  rent  that 
tlioy  woro  giving  up  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Keetie. — Well,  that  came  as  a proposal  from  the 
Training  College. 

Tlio  Recorder. — That  is  the  term  which  Judge  Warren 
insisted  on  us  a guarantee  for  tlio  maintenance  of  the 
non-Government  side,  and  Judge  Warren  is  the  mover 
of  tlio  resolution  there,  and  ho  told  mo  himself  that 
liis  reason  was — and  I believe  there  is  a letter  to  that 
effect  in  wilting — that  the  object  in  asking  for  rent  to 
lio  paid  was  to  enable  thorn  to  stand  in  a position  to 
require,  in  making  arrangements  for  tliejoint  scheme, 
that  tlio  non-Government  side  should  be  protected. 

2495.  Lord  J notice  FitzGibbon. — TheKildare-place 
Society  is,  by  its  original  rules,  a Society  for  giving 
education  to  all  classes  of  professing  Christians,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  interfere  with  tlio  peculiar  religious 
opinions  of  any.  It  provides  that  the  Scriptures  are 
to  bo  road,  but  that  all  catechisms  and  books  of  reli- 
gious controversy  are  to  be  excluded.  Is  not  this  non- 
Govommont  doparbmont  a department  in  which 
catechisms  arc  to  be  insisted  upon,  and  then  bow  do 
you  explain  the  fact  that  the  Kildare-place  Society  are 
insisting  on  £200  a year  being  allotted  to  a purpose 
directly  contrary  to  their  rules  ? 

Mr.  Keene. — -It  appears  to  bo  in  accordance  with  the 


cy  pris  doctrine. 

2496.  Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon.— Instead  of  cyprts, 
it  seems  as  far  off  as  you  can  make  it. 

Mr.  Kerne. — Tho  main  principle,  namely,  the  read- 
ing of  tho  Bible  is  insisted  upon,  though  the  catectan 
was  given  up.  The  Recorder  has  stated  that  the 
was  Judge  Warren’s  clause,  and  I cannot  say  anything 
further.  . 

2497.  But  it  is  a proposal  to  allot  £200  a year 
strictly  denominational  purpose  ? — Yes. 

2498.  And  that  £200  so  proposed  to  be  allotted  » 

strictly  denominational  purposes  purports  to  repr®  ■ 
the  interest  of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  which  was 
phatically  a non-donominationol  society,  though  . 
for  fifty-two  years  past  that  Society  had  no  bene 
interest.  Is  that  right  ? . , ^ 

Mr.  Keene. — Judge  Warren  felt  that  one  aae 
provided  for,  75  per  cent,  being  paid  for  by  the  o 
ment  while  the  other  side  has  no  such  support, 
fancy  his  sympathies  were  excited  on  that  accoun-  , 

Lord  Justico  FitzGibbon.— I do  not 
why  tho  fund  out  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  "B 
ment  the  grant  to  the  non-Government,  an • j 

foro  denominational  side,  is  themost  undeno 
part  of  tho  whole  property,  namely,  the  supp 
torest  of  the  Kildare-place  Society.  , 

Dr.  Tkaill. — I mom  flu*  Judge  Wan®* 
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-was  that  as  the  Bible  was  compulsory  in  the  non- 
• Government  department,  and  not  compulsory  in  the 
Government  department,  leaving  out  the  catechism 
altogether,  the  compulsory  reading  of  the  scriptures 
■was  so  far  in  accordance  with  the  original  foundation 
of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  and  he  overlooked  the 
question  of  the  catechism. 

^ 2499-  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  why  when 
the  Kildare-place  Society  since  1854  never  really  got 
more  out  of  the  premises  than  they  spont  upon  them, 
should  they  now  create  a profit  rent  of  £200  a year,  and 
require  it  to  be  spent  on  denominational  purposes  ? 

The  Recorder. — The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
though  they  called  themselves  purely  undenomina- 
tiomd,  the  real  fact  is  from  1832,  so  far  as  the  Roman 
Gatkolics  were  concerned,  they  were  considered  by 
Roman  Catholics  as  altogether  denominational,  and  in 
1839  from  the  time  of  their  entering  into  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  Church  Education  Society  they  became 
openly  so.  With  Presbyterians,  of  course,  it  is  a 
•different  thing. 

2500.  Professor  Dougherty. — Long  after  1832  I 
find  grants  made  to  Presbyterian  ministers  for  schools, 
and  in  the  year  1837  I see  an  entry  “ to  William 
Blackwood,  Synod  of  Ulster  Society,  £4  Os.  8c£" 

The  Recorder. — When  I speak  of  purely  denorainar 
tional  I do  not  include  your  denomination  ; but  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  them,  and  in  1839  the  Church  Education 
Society  was  formed,  and  then  from  that  out  they  began 
their  arrangement  with  them,  and  from  1850,  that  is, 
thirty-six  years,  they  have  been  almost  a Church 
-Society. 

2501.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  the 
•schools  for  which  the  non-Govemment  pupils  are  being 
trained  1 

The  Recorder. — Well,  there  are  a certain  set  of 
schools,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  blue 
book  here. 

2502.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Schools  managed 
by  the  Church  Education  Society,  or  conducted  on  its 
principles! — Well,  it  is  for  those  schools. 

2503.  Well,  the  rule  of  the  Church  Education 
Society  is,  that  the  children  of  the  Church  are  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
catechism,  and  other  formularies  of  the  Church  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bishop  and  parochial  clergy,  and 
under  the  tuition  of  teachers  who  are  members  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  Therefore 
are  not  these  non-Govemment  pupils — pupils  not 
merely  for  Protestant  schools  but  for  Church  schools? 
— They  are.  Some  of  the  Church  Education  Society 
•schools  I believe  do  not  insist  upon  the  formularies. 

2504.  Then  the  £200  representing  the  profit  of  the 
Kildare-place  Society  is  by  this  scheme  to  be  appro- 
priated to  a strictly  denominational  Church  purpose? 
—Yes. 

2505.  And  the  real  profit  received  for  more  than 
half  a century  was  not  £200,  but  practically  nil  ? — 
Yes. 

2506.  And  the  gentlemen  now  claiming  to  repre- 
sent the  Kildare-place  Society  are1  not  qualified  as 
members  under  the  rules  ? — I believe  not. 

2507.  Youi*first  clause  proposes  to  vest  the  build- 
ings in  trustees,  to  be  hereafter  named,  in  trust  for 
the  governing  body  of  the  Training  College.  How  do 
you  propose  to  constitute  the  trustees  ? — These  heads 
of  agreement  which  were  the  basis  of  our  negotiations 
in  the  previous  year  proposed  that  the  transfer  should 
be  to  the  Representative  Church  Body,  and  in  accord- 
■»nce  with  that  we  made  an  attempt  to  get  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  which  probably  or  possibly  might 
have  been  successful  but  that  the  pending  of  this 
•enactment  under  which  thin  Commission  is  constituted 
made  it  advisable  to  proceed  no  further,  inasmuch  as 
this  Act  would  enable  what  was  necessary  to  be  done; 
but  after  the  Act  passed  some  members  of  the  Repre- 
-■sentative  Body,  including,  I may  mention,  Judge 
Warren,  were  not  willing  that  the  Representative 
u’"'ily  should  take  charge,  although  the  Representative 


Body  had,  before  we  went  over  to  negotiate  the  bill  in 
Parliament  in  the  spring  of  1885,  passed  a resolution 
that  they  would  accept  the  terms  in  these  heads  sub- 
ject to  some  conditions. 

2508.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  got  that  resolution 
of  December,  1885  ? 

The  Recorder. — The  resolution  of  the  Representative 
Body  was  passed  in  February,  1885. 

2509.  Dr.  Traill. — Can  you  hand  that  in? 

The  Recorder. — I will  be  able  to  get  it  for  you. 

2510.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  date  of  it? 

The  Recorder. — February,  1885.  It  was  April,  I 
think,  that  we  went  over,  and  the  first  draft  of  the 
bill  was  prepared  in  the  Irish  Office  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Government  last  year.  However,  the  session 
was  going  on,  and  there  was  a great  deal  of  public 
business,  and  this  bill  was  abandoned  as  we  thought 
better  to  wait  for  the  operation  of  this  Act.  The 
Representative  Body  on  our  application  again  con- 
sidered the  matter,  and  they  passed  a resolution 
favourable  to  the  acceptance  of  this  trust,  but  subject 
to  the  opinion  of  their  legal  committee. 

2511.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  is  the  reso- 
lution— “ 16th  December,  1885. — That  the  Represen- 
tative Body  will  accept  a transfer  of  the  property  of 
the  Kildare-place  Society  in  trust  for  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  Training  College,  provided  that  the  legal 
committee  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the  Representative 
Body  will  not  thereby  incur  any  responsibility  except 
the  payment  of  head  rent.”  Of  course  it  is  quite  in 
our  power,  if  we  saw  our  way  to  do  it,  to  cax-ry  out 
that  proviso,  and  I suppose  we  may  take  this  as  a 
resolution  that  the  Representative  Body  will  accept 
the  transfer? — (Witness.)  No,  my  lord,  because  after 
this  they  had  a small  meeting  of  the  legal  committee 
and  they  sent  to  us  to  decline. 

2512.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  that  is  on 
the  ground  apparently  of  responsibility  for  more  than 
the  head  rent.  Is  not  that  a resolution  that  they  are 
prepared  to  accept  a scheme  if  the  property  be  vested 
in  them  free  of  responsibility  for  anything  more  than 
the  head  rent  ? — I am  obliged  to  say  no,  because  we 
got  a communication  that  the  legal  committee  met, 
and  they  declined  to  accept  the  ofl'er. 

2513.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  the  reference 
of  the  legal  committee  was  confined  to  getting  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  they  would  be  liable  for  move 
than  the  head  rent,  they  were  quite  right  in  thinking 
that  they  would  be  liable  for  more,  but  we  can  re- 
move that  difficulty.  Has  that  resolution  been 
rescinded  ? — Never. 

2514. — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  resolution 
is  that  they  are  prepared  to  accept  these  premises, 
provided  they  are  under  no  responsibility  except  head 
rent? — Yes,  but  I am  obliged  to  add  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  legal  committee  wrote  to  say  that  the 
legal  committee  would  not  advise  it. 

2515.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Yes,  but  the 
function  of  the  legal  committee  was  restricted  to  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  whether  the  Representative  Body 
would  incur  any  responsibility  except  the  payment  of 
head  rent.  But  assuming  the  scheme,  which  under 
the  statute  has  the  force  o'f  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
provide  that  the  Representative  Body  shall  incur  no 
responsibility  beyond  the  payment  of  head  rent,  has 
the  resolution  to  accept  the  property  on  those  terms 
been  rescinded  1 — No. 

2516.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  want  to 

vest  this  property  in  trustees  to  be  hereinafter  named? 
— Yes.  ,. 

2517.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— These,  according 
to  your  scheme,  are  to  be  a,  co-opting  body  of  trustees 

seven  persons  named  with  power  to  co-opt  whom 

they  please  afterwards  ?— It  was  just  coming  up  to  the 
tn'mp.  when  it  was  necessary  to  send  in  these  schemes 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  when  we  got  the  com- 
munication that  the  Representative  Body  were  un- 
willing to  accept  this. 

Dr.  Traill.— We  ought  to  have  the  resolution  or 

B. 
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the  legal  committee  here,  because  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  your  changing  the  whole  thing. 

The  Recorder—  I am  going  to  explain  that.  We 
were  obliged  to  introduce  this  scheme — I do  not  know 
in  what  form  the  legal  committee  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, but  a letter  came  from  Judge  Warren  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  saying  that  the  legal  committee 
did  not  see  them  way  to  advising  the  Representative 
Body  to  act,  and  advising  us  strongly  to  insert  trustees 
instead. 

2518.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Was  not  that  quite 
clearly  right  according  to  what  the  resolution  directed 
them  to  do,  because  your  scheme  did  impose  a respon- 
sibility, besides  the  payment  of  head  rent,  on  the 
trustees  l— Witness.  — Well,  my  lord,  there  is  no 
answer  but  yes  to  what  you  have  stated,  but  I under- 
stood that  Judge  Warren  recommended  the  legal 
committee'  still  further  to  object  generally  to  under- 
taking this  trust. 

2519.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  would  you 
recommend  yourself,  because  we  have  to  answer  what 
is  best — do  you  recommend  seven  co-opting  indivi- 
duals ? — My  proposition  would  be  certainly  this, 
that  as  this  Act  of  Parliament  gives  a power  of  in- 
corporating, it  would  be  a very  desirable  tiling  to  get 
the  benefit  of  that  great  advantage  which  the  statute 
holds  out,  and  therefore  that  we  should  get  an  incor- 
poration from  this  Commission. 

2520.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiebon. — If  there  is  to  be 
an  incorporated  body — who  should  they  be  ?—  As- 
suming that  the  Representative  Body — because  I 
have  never  changed  my  mind  as  to  the  desirability 
that  they  should  be  the  trustees — assuming  that  they 
did  not  come  into  that  proposition,  I think  that 
the  governing  body  ought  themselves  to  be  incorpor- 
ated, as  it  seems  a roundabout  sort  of  way  to  have 
trustees  for  the  governing  body,  who  will  not  have 
complete  control.  One  of  the  advantages  of  incorpora- 
tion is,  that  it  allows  the  legal  existence  of  a per- 
manent governing  body,  although  they  may  be  formed 
in  a fluctuating  way. 

2521.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Assuming  that 
we  will  incorporate  the  body  in  whom  this  property  is  to 
be  vested,  bow  would  you  propose  to  form  it? — I 
think  that  the  governing  body  ought  to  be  incorpo- 
rated, and  I think  that  that  incorporation  should  be 
exactly  on  the  analogy  of  the  Representative  Body ; 
but  I still  hold  that  as  there  is  a large  church  corpora- 
tion, to  wit,  the  Representative  Body,  it  is  not  good 
policy  to  be  reduplicating  machinery  of  that  kind,  but 
if  we  cannot  induce  them  to  act  there  should  be  a 
separate  incorporation. 

2522.  Dr.  Traill. — Could  not  their  difficulty  be  got 
over?  Under  this  scheme  the  general  funds  of  the 
training  college  would  be  liable  for  the  £200 
a year  insisted  on  by  the  Kildare-plaee  Society. 
Suppose  that  that  liability  was  taken  off  the  Repre- 
sentative Body  altogether,  so  that  they  would  not  be 
liable  for  anything  more  than  the  head  rent,  would 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  passing  a scheme  for  that 
purpose  ? 

The  Recorder. — I do  not  know. 

2523.  Dr.  Traill. — Could  you  arrange  with  the 
managing  committee  so  as  to  take  all  the  responsibility 
off  the  Representative  Body? — -Yes,  our  proposition 
was  that  idle  Representative  Body,  should  take  the 
mere  trusteeship  of  the  property  because,  of  course, 
the  Representative  Body  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
the  managers  of  a college. 

2524.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — How  would  you 
propose  to  work  section  10  : “ The  following,  being  the 
managing  committee  as  constituted  by  resolution  of 
the  General 'Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  together 
with  such  members  of  the  committee  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society  as  may  consent  to  be  co-opted  by  the 
said  managing  committee,  shall  form  the  governing 
body  of  tbe  said  college  and  schools.  Vacancies  in 
the  governing  body  shall  be  filled  from  time  to  time 
in  such  manner  as  the  said  General  Synod  shall  direct.” 
Is  your  idea  that  representatives  of  the  Kildare-plaee 


Society  are  to  be  placed  upon  the  governing  body?— 
That  clause  was  put  in  its  present  form  in  consequence 
of  the  heads  of  agreement  which  provided,  as  one  of 
the  terms  of  our  treaty,  that  they  should  not  be  ex 
eluded  from  the  place  in  which  they  held  so  mucli 
jurisdiction  and  had  so  much  interest,  that  any  0f 
them  should  be  allowed  to  join  it.  The  reason  for 
this  somewhat  crude  proposition  is  that  our  powers 
emanate  from  the  Synod,  but  we  have  from  the  Synod 
only  the  resolution  of  April  last,  which  is  set  out  at 
page  5,  “That  the  following  do  constitute  the  managimr 
committee,”  and  we  have  not  got  from  the  Synod  as 
yet,  any  more  specific  stated  powers. 

2525.  The  difficulty  we  feel  is  this  : you  want  to  vest 
in  new  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  a new  governing  body 
of  a denominational  training  college,  the  property  of  the 
Kildare-plaee  Society ; and  the  Kildare-plaee  Society 
upon  certain  terms  have  come  in  joining  you  in  an 
application  that  that  should  be  done.  The  Kildare- 
plaee  Society  was  in  law,  according  to  its  constitution 
an  undenominational  society.  It  was  founded  for 
the  education  of  the  poor  of  all  denominations,  ex- 
pressly on  the  face  of  the  laws  and  regulations,  and  its 
members  were  bound  co  exclude  from  their  schools  cate- 
chisms and  formularies  of  every  kind  that  restricted 
them  to  particular  denominations ; that  is  of  practical 
importance  still,  as  between  you  and  other  Protestant 
denominations,  because  they  were  bound  to  give  an 
education  which  would  be  unobjectionable  to  all  de- 
nominations of  Protestants.  Well,  those  claiming  to 
represent  the  society  have  proposed  in  this  scheme,  that 
the  money  that  is  to  represent  in  the  future  their 
interest  in  the  premises  shall  be  applied  to  an  exclusive 
church  purpose,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  shall  be  applied 
inconsistently  with  their  original  foundation  instead  of 
ey  pr&s ; you,  on  the  other  hand,  have  accepted  that 
proposition  and  are  coming  in  to  promote  it.  But 
what  we  want  to  hear  now  is,  why  you,  the  training 
college  committee,  a strictly  denominational  body, 
who  have  gone  already  a long  way  to  establish  a train- 
ing college,  by  expending  a great  deal  of  money  upon 
permanent  buildings,  upon  premises  which  are  the  legal 
property  of  the  Kildare-plaee  Society,  are  to  be  ham- 
pered in  the  working  of  your  institution  by  restrictions 
sought  for  by  those  who  without  title  claim  to  represent 
the  Kildare-plaee  Society  ? 

The  Recorder. — I have  already  said  that  this  pro- 
position of  trustees  was  inserted  when  the  last  day 
was  approaching  for  receiving  schemes,  in  consequence 
of  the  declining  by  the  legal  committee  of  the  repre- 
sentative body  to  act  upon  its  resolution.  It  was 
hurriedly  done,  and,  as  I have  said,  against  my  humble 
judgment. 

2526.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  are  we 
to  understand  that  in  the  settlement  of  the  scheme, 
assuming  that  we  saw  our  way,  which  I cannot  antici- 
pate" to  devote  these  buildings  which  are  now  of  some 
value,  including  your  own  money,  legally  and  per- 
manently to  the  purposes  of  the  Denominational  Train- 
ing College  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the  government 
and  the  legal  title  to  the  property  ought  to  be  vested 
in  the  same  body,  which  should  represent  your  own 
denomination? — Certainly;  and  the  reason,  my  lord, 
why  it  took  this  form  is  I presume  this,  that  if  you 
have  not  got  an  incorporated  body  you  must  get  some 
body  of  trustees. 

2527.  But  the  first  object  of  this  Act  of  Parliament 
is  to  enable  all  charities  which  have  been  losing  or 
wasting  property  as  those  people  have  been  here  allow- 
ing property  to  drift  for  fifty  year’s  without  a lega 
owner,  to  get  rid  of  all  that  by  incorporation  ?—■ 
was  identically  on  those  grounds  that  I ventured  o 
dissent  from  this  proposition,  and  if  the  represents 
body  did  not  act,  my  respectful  suggestion  to 
Commission  would  be  to  give  incorporation  to 
governing  body,  and  that  the  governing.  body  s ou 
he  formed  on  very  much  the  same  principle  as i the 
presentative  body,  that  is  to  say,  by  triennial  elec  o , 
in  other  words  I would  follow  -the  charter  o 
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representative  body  as  to  the  mode  of  constituting  the 
members  of  the  governing  body. 

2528.  Dr.  Traill. — One-third  to  go  out  every 
year  ? — Yes. 

2529.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I suppose  you 
mil  be  able  to  send  us  in,  in  writing,  with  some 
authority  from  the  Synod  which  you  represent,  a more 
definite  proposal;  for  I find  Judge  Jackson  died  in 
1858,  and  since  1858  this  property  has  been  vested 
in  nobody  knows  who. 

Mr.  Nunn. — Part  in  his  executor. 

2530  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Part  in  his  ex- 
ecutor, and  the  rest  may  have  been  divided  among 
hia  co-parceners. 

2531.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  it  satisfy  your 
views  if  the  representative  body  of  your  Church  were 
to  have  the  power  of  selecting  the  governors  of  this 
institution  ? — Yes.  At  first  they  had  no  function  with 
regard  to  educational  establishments  at  all,  being  es- 
tablished only  for  the  purposo  of  guarding  church  pro- 
perty ; but  in  1875  there  was  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed,  a general  Act  of  Parliament  amending  the 
Church  Act,  which  gave  the  representative  body 
power  to  take  property  for  educational  or  other  trusts 
connected  with  the  Church.  They  are  not  a body  to 
manage  a school  ? — No. 

2532.  Therefore,  you  did  not  propose  if  the  repre- 
sentative body  became  the  owners  of  the  legal  estate 
in  these  premises  to  make  them,  anything  but  the 


trustees  of  tie  fixed  property  !_Ko.  In  EnsInnd  it,  in 
tnere  are  what  are  called  official  trustees  of  charities  — 
who  are  given  power  to  be  only  the  guardians  of  the 
property,  and  to  be  the  plaintiffs  or  defendants  in  an  JJnner’  e3q>’ 
action,  but  they  are  entirely  freed  from  any  man  aging 
responsibility ; and  my  suggestion  was  that  the  re- 
presentative body  should  take  a position  similar  to 
that  of  the  official  trustees  of  charities  in  England, 
who  are  now  the  official  trustees  for  educational  pur- 
poses in  England. 

2533.  Then  comes  the  question  in  whom  the  man- 
agement of  the  institution  must  be  vested  %— We  have 
no  right  to  appear  here  except  as  a body  formed  by  the 
general  synod  and  at  present  all  that  we  have  from  the 

general  synod  is  the  resolution  of  April.  That  is  where 

our  difficulty  was.  It  would  have  been  presumptuous 
for  us  to  form  a scheme  in  which  we  were  to  speak  of 
what  was  to  be  done  by  the  general  synod  until  we  had 
consulted  them,  but  the  annual  meeting  is  in  April, 
and  we  intend  to  have  a supplementary  scheme,  or  sup- 
plementary schemes,  and  my  proposition  would  be  to 
form  a representative  governing  body,  and  that  they 
should  be  elected  under  the  sanction  of  the  svnod,  a 
certain  proportion  of  them. 

2534.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  you  say  that 
within  the  next  two  or  three  months  you  will  be  able 
to  give  us  a proposal  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
managing  body  you  want?— Yes,  clearly  so. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Keene,  recalled. 


2535.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  the 
old  books  of  the  society  ? — I have  the  old  balance  sheets 
back  probably  to  the  beginning  of  the  society.  I 
certainly  have  thorn  for  a great  number  of  years. 

2536.  If  you  have  the  old  balance  sheets  we  want 
the*totals  only  of  gross  income  and  gross  expenditure 
of  the  society  in  each  year  from  its  foundation  to  1832, 
inclusive.  Then  we  want  also  the  total  sum  expended  in 
each  year  from  the  foundation  of  the  society  to  1832,  in- 
clusive, on  the  promises  in  ICildare-place  and  Kil dare- 
street  in  purchase-money,  including  fines.  You  said 
you  had  one  entry  of  .£6,000,  I think Yes,  £6,980. 

2537.  Then  give  us  a copy  of  that  entry  and  of  all 
similar  entries  ? — Yes. 

2538.  We  find  in  your  book  of  grants  coming  down 
pretty  late,  a good  many  grants  to  schools  in  England. 
Do  you  know  what  those  were  for? — Well,  I do  not 
remember. 

2589.  There  are  schools  in  England  receiving  aid 
££  late  as  1847  and  1848  ? — I believe  we  got  some  aid 


from  England  for  a considerable  time.  I will  try  if  I 
can  find  an  explanation  of  that 

2540.  Also  we  observe  grants  to  the  schools  of  the 
Reformed  Presbytei-ians? — Yes. 

2541.  They  come  down  as  late  as  1852,  and  even 
after  that.  Do  you  know  how  they  continued  to  re- 
ceive grants  from  you  1 — Well,  I do  not  know  except 
that  the  only  thing  that  could  exclude  them 
would  be  not  reading  the  scriptures.  I do  not  know 
the  particulars. 

2542.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  you  aware  that 
they  were  a body  who  did  not  join  the  National 
Board  ? — I think  the  only  thing  that  would  exclude 
them  from  our  grant  would  be  not  readingthe  Scripture. 

2543.  They  are  included  not  excluded.  Do  you  os 
a matter  of  fact  give  grants  to  schools  under  the 
National  Board  ? — Within  my  time  I may  say  never. 
I believe  it  was  done  once  or  twice.  It  was  on  oc- 
casions in  which  all  the  children  attending  the  National 
school  read  the  Scriptures. 


Mr.  C.  a 


Very  Rev.  If.  H.  DicJcinson,  d.d.,  Dean  of 

2544.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  a 
member  of  the  Training  College  Committee  ? — Yes. 

2545.  And  you  wish  to  make  a statement  in  regard 
to  the  provision  in  the  proposed  scheme,  and  clause  5 
in  the  heads  of  agreement  as  regards  the  allocation 
of  the  £200  annually? — Yes.  Simply  that  it  would 
involve  us  in  an  injurious  contract,  because  though  I 
am  free  to  admit  that  in  purely  voluntary  schools 
we  might  place  out  a few  of  our  teachers,  but  I 
•o^n  not  in  favour  of  keeping  up  formally  a non- 

department.  And  that  contract  was 
modified;  because  it  exists  only  so  long  as  there 
should  be  persons  offering  themselves ; but  I am  in 
avouTj  and  always  have  been,  of  as  soon  as  possible 
rmmating  that  non-Government  department,  on  the 
simple  ground  that  I think  it  is  a very  unfair  thing 
. Jokers  to  encourage  them  to  cast  their  fortunes 
mto  the  non-Government  system.  I,  for  one,  would 
?eveJr.  eup°urage  young  people  having  an  aptitude 
r the  life  of  a teacher  to  go  into  that  depart- 
ment, and  so  displace  themselves  from  the  status  and 


the  Chapel  Royal,  sworn  and  examined. 

service  entitling  to  pension.  And,  for  that  reason, 
having  the  interest  of  the  teachers  at  heart,  as  well  as 
the  general  cause  of  education,  I am  personally  anxious 
that  the  non-Government  department  should  be  ter- 
minated as  soon  as  possible,  and  I should  rejoice 
therefore  if  by  the  action  of  this  Commission  we  were 
discharged  from  that  portion  of  our  contract. 

2546.  Might  you  not  by  discharging  yourselves 
from  that  contract  lessen  the  probability  of  your 
receiving  subscriptions  from  people  approving  of  this  ? 
— No,  if  we  were  ourselves  to  do  it  we  might,  but  if 
you  were  to  do  it  it  would  be  a different  matter. 
You  would  get  all  the  blame  in  that  case  and  we 
should  not. 

2547.  Have  you  any  objection  to  clause  7 of  the 
scheme — “ The  said  college  shall  continue  to  be  open  as 
at  present  to  students  desiring  to  be  trained  as  teachers 
for  schools  in  connexion  with  said  church,  but  which 
are  not  included  amongst  the  schools  specified  in 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education.  The  number  of  such  students 

R 2 


Very  Rev.  H. 
H.  Dickinson. 
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March  16,  1886.  admissible  ft!  •"  'ginning  of  any  term  shall  be  regu- 
_ “ _ lated  by  the  . . .1  ut  the  time  being  for  such  teach- 

H bicldLoa  ers,  and  the  i fund  then  at  the  disposal  of  the 
d.o.  ’ college  for  . ..:  r.utmerit  of  its  work”?— 1 am 

in  favour  of  : but  not  in  favour  of  having  the 

special  fund  . !•  . <rk<*]  at  £200  a year. 

2548.  Tl.  ■.  . it  objection  is  not  to  the  principle 

of  keeping  1 ••  Oegc  open  for  training  teachers  for 

non-Ooverm.  l.ools,  but  is  to  applying  that  £200 
to  the  purpose  f — Yes ; coming  under  contract  to 
apply  it.  I v.  ..ii!.  I only  apply  to  it  sucli  special  funds 
as  should  be  cunr.ri  tinted  to  it  by — I was  going  to  say 
a foolish  pub  I - -well,  by  those  who  are  inclined  to 
waste  their  money  in  that  way. 

2549.  If  we.  came  to  the  conchision  that  the  £200 
representing  the  Kildare-place  Society’s  interest  in  the 
premises  ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  denominational 
purposes,  won  Id  that  meet  your  difficulty  ? — It  would 
exactly  ; and  I should  be  very  glad. 

2650.  Now,  are  you  in  favour  of  continuing  the  book 
store  ? — That  was  made  a sort  of  condition  and  we 
accepted  it  as  a condition,  but  we  are  indifferent  about 
the  matter,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole — I am  speaking 
for  myself — I would  rather  that  we  were  relieved  of 
that  trading  business. 

2561.  But  the  business  seems  to  be  successfully 
canned  ou  and  a useful  business'? — It  is  a useful 


business.  I understand  that  there  is  sale  for  the  books, 
and  that  we  should  nob  be  losers  by  it. 

2562.  I observe  that  this  is  only  to  be  done  “ so 
long  as  it  shall  seem  to  the  governing  body  to  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  said  college  so  to  do”? — Yes. 
The  primary  schools  connected  with  this  training  col- 
lege are  necessarily  undenominational  with  a conscience 
clause,  and  consequently  it  is  to  be  remembered  by  the 
Commission  that  the  very  raison  d'etre  of  the  training 
college  itself  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  schools  that  are 
undenominational,  and  not  only  undenominational  in 
fact,  but  essentially  undenominational,  being  National 
schools  in  which  they  must  have  that  conscience 
clause  ; therefore,  I think  the  difficulty  is  met  about 
the  money  being  applied  for  denominational  purposes, 
our  primary  schools  being  undenominational  and  the 
training  college  being  connected  with  them. 

2553.  And  your  argument  would  be  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  Kildare-place  Society  in  the  premises 
would  be  applied  to  undenominational  purposes  by 
being  applied  to  the  practising  schools? — Yes. 

2554.  But  these  practising  schools  impose  a charge 
on  you  as  a matter  of  fact? — But  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  a training  college  to  have 
a practising  school,  for  otherwise  we  could  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  training  the  teachers. 

The  Recorder. — It  is  a condition  of  the  Government 
grant. 


2555.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— In  order  to  meei 
this  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  undenominationa; 
character  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  you  suggest 
that  the  money  representing  the  Kildare-place  Society’! 
interest  should  be  treated  as  expended  on  the  unde- 
nominational practising  schools  ? Well,  of  course,  ir 
order  to  take  that  view,  we  should  see  that  it  is  ex- 
pended on  them,  and  it  will  be  if  these  practising 
schools  continue  a charge  on  our  funds. 

The  Xgeordar.  H I night  interpose,  I was  going 
to  mention  that ; I am  obliged  to  the  Dean  for  re 
minding  me  of  it.  Even  on  the  denominational  side, 
with  regard  to  the  teachers  it  is  purely  denomi 
national,  but  the  undenominational  element  largely 
and  necessarily  enters  because  one  of  the  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  Government  department  is  not 
that  it  may  be,  but  it  must  be  in  schools  in  which 
there  is  a conscience  clause,  and  therefore  although  the 
teachers  who  are  in  training  are  in  training  on  the 
denominational  principle,  yet  part  of  their  training  is 
m open  practising  schools  and  those  trained  on  the 
Government  side  must,  not  may,  take  office  afterwards 
in  schools  with  a conscience  clause. 


2556.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— And  their  col- 


leagues on  the  non-Govemment  side  may  therefore- 
also  be  trained  for  undenominational  work.  re 

The  Recorder. — They  must  be,  for  that  is  one  of 
the  conditions  ; they  are  not  exclusively  confined 
to  what  are  called  National  schools,  because  the 
include  also  Industrial  schools  and  schools  established 
for  soldiers  and  seamen  and  those  under  Government 
sanction  entitled  to  parliamentary  aid,  but  all  these 
must  have  the  conscience  clause  in  accordance  \rith 
the  principle  established  by  Mr.  Forster. 

2557.  Professor  Dougherty.— But  the  institution 
for  which  we  are  now  to  frame  a scheme,  is,  as  I 
understand,  a purely  denominational  one? 

Dean  Dickinson. — Not  purely,  because  an  essential 
part  of  that  training  college  is  the  practising  school, 
and  I find  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  £1,750  and 
the  expenses  of  the  practising  school  £1 27,  so  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  expense  is  for  the  part  of 
the  institution  which  is  undenominational,  that  is  the 
practising  school. 

The  Recorder. — The  aid  that  we  get  from  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  portion  which  they  do  recognise,  that 
is  the  Government  side,  is  only  75  per  cent,  of  the 
expenses  of  it,  and  the  reason  suggested  was  that  this 
was  supposed  to  represent  the  secular  element,  and  it 
was  thought  that  the  denominations  might  take  upon 
themselves  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  establishment,  as 
representing  the  denominational  interest,  the  State 
taking  75  per  cent.,  or  three-fourths  as  representing 
the  secular  interest,  and  in  this  particular  case  the 
Government  department,  although  it  is  denominational 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  under  the  religious  management 
of  a denomination  of  which  they  are  all  members,  yet, 
still  it  is  supported  by  the  State  in  its  secular  capacity 
to  the  extent  of  three-fourths. 

2558.  Dr.  Traill. — Could  you  separate  all  these 
items  of  salaries  of  teachers,  and  say  how  much  is 
expended  for  the  teachers  in  the  training  college  and 
how  much  in  the  National  or  practising  school?— 
£1,750  is  given  as  the  total  of  the  salaries. 

The  Recorder. — The  reason  of  that  is  this  : although 
these  departments  are  kept  separate  in  one  sense,  all 
the  young  people  are  taught  in  exactly  the  same 
way. 

Dean  Dickinson. — On  the  very  outside  of  the 
premises  is  “ National  Board  Schools,  Kildare-place,” 
showing  on  the  face  of  it  that  it  is  an  undenominational 
school. 

2559.  Dr.  Traill. — I have  an  entry  of  £1,750  for 
the  salaries  not  only  of  the  National  schoolmasters,  but 
also  of  the  teachers  of  the  training  College,  and  I 
wanted  to  have  these  two  separated  in  order  to  see 
if  the  amount  spent  on  the  National  Education  es- 
tablishment would  be  as  much  as  £200  a year. 

2560.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  you  be 
prepared  to  accept  a provision  compelling  you  to  ex- 
pend upon  the  practising  schools  a sum  of  money 
equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  Kildare-place  Society’s 
interest  ? 

Dean  Dicldnson. — It  would  very  much  improve  our 
practising  school  if  we  did. 

The  Recorder. — I am  sure  we  may  say  “ Yes.”  Tho 
condition  of  that  £200  being  to  be  expended  on  the 
non-Govemment  side  was  the  result  of  a treaty  which 
was  come  to,  and  by  which  we  considered  we  were 
bound,  because  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  entered  into 
this  Act  of  Parliament  was  not  passed,  and  this  Com- 
mission had  not  been  formed,  and  therefore  when  we 
proposed  to  do  what  the  scheme  proposes  to  do,  we 
could  only  have  done  it  by  the  medium  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament ; everyone  knows  that  the  passing  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  largely  depends  on  the  amount  of 
opposition  that  it  may  receive,  and  therefore  we  were 
very  much  in  the  hands  of  those  gentlemen  as  to  what 
conditions  they  would  make  with  us,  and  there  were 
certain  clauses  in  the  heads  of  agreement  which  were 
de  riguevr  with  them  ; there  were  several  representing 
the  purely  Scriptural  element  without  a conscience 
clause  who  said,  “ we  cannot  be  parties  to  anything 
that  would  prevent  those  schools  in  the  country  being 
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still  maintained,  and  they  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out a training  college,  and  you  must  keep  up  the 
training  college,  and  therefore  we  will  ask  you  to  pay 
us  the  whole  of  that  £275  a year,  in  order  that  we 
uiay  get  a locus  standi  from  which  we  may  put  in  this 
£200°  a year  clause."  Well,  that  being  the  bargain 
we  did  not  consider  that  we  were  at  liberty  to  say 
that  that  bargain  does  not  exist,  merely  because  with 
out  bein"  able  to  anticipate  it,  this  Act  of  Parliament 
has  passed  under  which  you  are  formed,  and  we  did 
not  think  that  because  you  are  free  as  a Commission, 
■we  were  free  to  break  through  the  agreement. 

2561.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  fundamental 
rule  of  the  ICildare-place  Society  is  that  the  schools 
best  adapted  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  cf  Ireland 
are  those  where  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  com- 
ment shall  be  read,  but  all  catechisms  and  books  of 
religious  controversy  excluded.  Another  rule  requires 
that  the  funds  of  the  Society  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
support  of  such  schools  alone,  and  therefore  if  we  find 
that  there  is  a sum  of  money,  whether  £200  a year  or 
not  is  immaterial  to  the  principle,  representing  the 
Kildare-place  Society,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  it  is 
applied  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  and  not  with 
stipulations  which  others  have  put  forward.  If  we 
find  it  our  duty  to  require  that  whatever  money  repre- 
sents the  interest  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  shall 
be  expended  upon  schools  of  a character  corresponding 
to  their  rules,  will  you  accept  the  obligation  of  expend- 
ing it  on  your  practising  schools  in  Kildare-place? 

Dean  Dickinson. — I have  already  told  your  lordship 
that  I am  prepared  to  accept  it. 

2562.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  is  not  a 
question  of  agreement  at  all  ? 

The  Recorder. — I should  like  before  saying  yes  to 
know  what  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  think. 
I do  not  know  what  their  answer  would  be,  but  I think 
I can  say  that  we  could  readily  do  so. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. — May  I make 
one  remark  with  reference  to  what  fell  from  the  Lord 
Justice.  Undoubtedly  in  one  sense  all  the  Kildare- 
place  schools  were  undenominational  inasmuch  as 
they  did  not  require  in  the  schools  any  catechism,  or 
formularies,  but  in  another  respect  they  were  more  de- 
nominational than  the  present  National  system,  because 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  there  read  to  all  the  children, 
and  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  it  was  upon  that  very 
ground  that  Judge  Warren  and  others  have  a con- 
scientious scruple  in  handing  over  what  was  believed 
to  be  a trust  with  reference  to  that  form  of  denomina- 
tional teaching.  Therefore,  I submit  with  great  re- 
spect that  funds  that  were  originally  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  Kildare-place  schools  being  at  that  time 
a semi-denominational  system  might  be  with  a fair  show 
of  justice  applied  now  to  another  similar  system. 

2563.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  find  grants 
by  the  Kildare-place  Society  coming  down  to  a very 
late  date  to  Presbyterian  schools  and  especially  to  the 
Covenanting  Presbyterian  schools  which  were  opposed 
to  accepting  National  Board  grants,  and  were  actually 
taking  the  funds  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  till  a 
recent  period,  it  is  a difficulty  in  this  present  scheme 
that  they  propose  now  to  devote  finally  to  the  Church 
of  Ireland  alone  money  that  represents  the  interest 
of  the  Kildare-place  Society.  Of  course  I can  quite 
see  that  the  Roman  Catholics  stood  in  a very  different 
position  from  those  who  received  the  money ; but  all 
through,  both  in  their  dealings  with  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society,  and  subsequently,  the  Kildare-place 
Society  seems  to  have  kept  up  its  interest  as  lessor, 
and  they  propose  also  to  keep  on  the  officers  engaged 
in  the  book  business. 

The  Recorder. — Now,  that  was  also  a clause  which 
ffiey  introduced  when  it  was  proposed  to  take  their 
functions  from  them. 

2564.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  are  bound 
to  provide  for  vested  rights,  and  although  the  en- 
gagements were  temporary  engagements,  I suppose 
fey  would  have  lasted  a considerable  time ; if  you 
keep  on  the  book  business  it  seems  reasonable 
enough  that  you  should  continue  the  staff,  but  with 


respect  to  the  registrar  proposal  is  to  capitalize  his  March  is,  lm. 
compensation  and  give  him  a lump  sum  as  if  he  had  ^ ~ „ 

a freehold.  aDlStoS 

The  Recorder. — With  regard  to  that,  that  is  a part  d.d. 
of  the  agreement  between  us  and  the  others,  as  to 
which  we  consider  we  are  entirely  bound  as  far  as  we 
can  be,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Keene’s  position.  He  has 
been  for  a great  length  of  years  there.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  scholarly  attainments  and  I do  not  wish 
to  say  more  in  his  presence,  and  for  sixteen  years  he 
has  been  in  office  with  these  people,  and  it  is  a very 
reasonable  thing  that  he  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
continue  under  an  entirely  altered  state  of  things. 

We  consider  it  very  reasonable  that  he  should  re- 
ceive this  compensation,  and  the  analogy  is  what  is 
done  under  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  case  of  the 
abolition  of  an  office. 

2565.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  the  Acts 
apply  only  to  officers  bound  to  give  their  whole  time  ? 

The  Recorder. — The  new  regime  is  so  different 
from  the  old  that  the  office  is  not  to  be  retained. 

It  is  the  only  office,  I think,  which  is  not  to  be  con- 
tinued. Another  reason  was  that  they  have  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money  in  hand,  and  we  propose  to 
take  it  over. 

2566.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  another 
clause  which  requires  some  consideration.  It  is  the  sub- 
clause  of  the  11th  section,  which  says  that  the  expense 
as  between  the  two  governing  bodies,  is  to  be  charged 
on  the  training  college  in  exoneration  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society,  whereas  the  15th  clause  provides  that 
the  costs  of  this  scheme  are  to  be  payable  out  of  the 
Government  stock. 

The  Recorder. — The  meaning  of  that  was  that  the 
6th  sub-clause,  in  the  heads  of  agreement,  provided 
for  the  case  of  this  not  being  perfected.  We  were 
under  an  obligation  that  no  part  of  the  expense  of  it 
should  fell  upon  them.  They  said  if  you  want  to  take 
the  property  it  is  not  fair  that  we  should  be  asked  to 
take  any  of  the  expense,  and  we  said  that  was  very 
fair,  as  between  the  two,  and  when  the  Commission 
was  formed  the  general  cost  would  come  out  of  the 
fund  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  if  there  is  an  available 
fund  : and  there  is.  And  we  propose  to  charge  the 
expenses  which  must  be  charged  on  the  fund  by  the 
words  of  the  32nd  section,  and  also  whatever  your 
Commission  would  consider  was  fair  and  reasonable 
for  the  costs  and  expenses  of  this  scheme,  upon  that 
sum  of  money  which  they  propose  to  give  over  to  us 
provisionally  under  the  11th  section. 

2567.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  the  amount  of  stock  in  the 
hands  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  sufficient  to  meet 
the  compensation  to  the  registrar,  and  those  other 


charges  1 

The  Recorder. — It  is ; a sum  of  £1,554. 

2568.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  made  a calculation 
of  what  the  capital  sum  would  be  that  would  be 
necessary  to  pay  Mr.  Keene  ? 

The  Recorder. — About  £900.  We  have  done  it  as 
economically  as  possible. 

2569.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — “The  training 
college  shall  continue  the  support  hitherto  given  to  the 
schools  specified  in  the  fourth  schedule.”  That  will  also 
depend  on  the  question  whether  the  interest  of  the 
Kildare-place  Society  goes  over  to  you  or  not. 

The  Recorder. — Yes.  Now,  I may  mention  that 
the  numbers  in  existence  on  tie  government  side  of 
the  college  are  sixty-six  girls,  and  twenty-one  men, 
making  eighty-seven : and  on  the  non-government  side 
twenty-one  in  all ; nineteen  are  girls,  and  two  men. 

2570.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— That  will  make 
altogether  in  your  institution  108. 

The  Recorder. — 108. 

2571.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  of  the  108 
eighty-seven  are  government,  and  the  rest,  the  twenty- 
one,  are  non-government.  What  is  your  charge  for 
pupils? 

The  Recorder. — Ten  guineas  for  men  for  the  two 
years,  and  seven  for  the  women. 

2572.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — For  the  year,  or 
for  the  two  years  ? 
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March  18.  1886.  The  Recorder. — No  ; for  the  two  years. 

~ 2573.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  you  board 

r e ' and  teach  them  for  five  guineas  a year  ? 

The  Recorder. — Yes. 

2574.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  seven 
guineas  for  the  women  ? 

The  Recorder. — Yes;  and  still  it  has  been  complained 
of,  veiy  much  complained  of.  Archbishop  Walsh  com- 
plained that  in  Marlborough-street  they  ore  not  charged 
anything,  but  get  a shilling  a week  in  pocket  money. 

2575.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I suppose  you 
saw  the  resolution  arrived  at  by  the  National  Board 
that  all  ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  basis,  government 
and  non-government. 

Lord  Plunket  (Archbishop  of  Dublin). — On  the  part 
of  a great  number  of  the  committee,  although  the 
Commissioners  are  not  in  any  way  bound  by  it,  I 
should  like  them  to  know  that  the  agreement  come  to 
with  regard  to  the  £200  a year  was  part  of  a very 
solemn  undertaking,  and  one  by  which  we  feel  ourselves 
very  strongly  bound,  and  I wish  on  my  own  part  and 
on  the  part  of  others  to  express  a hope  that  nothing 
may  possibly  be  done  that  would  lead  in  any  way  to 
its  abrogation 

2576.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I may  tell  your 
Grace  that  the  difficulty  about  it  is  a legal  one,  and 
arises  in  consequence  of  the  constitution  of  the  Kil- 
dare-plac.e  Society,  and  the  position  of  the  gentlemen 
who  now  claim  to  represent  it.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  either  in  the  proposed  application  of 
the  money  or  in  the  title  of  the  existing  members  of 
the  committee,  any  identity  with  the  old  Society. 

Lord  Plunket. — [ think  the  fact  that  I mentioned 
before  is  of  importance,  namely  that  these  funds  were 
given  to  schools  where  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  read 
to  all,  and  at  any  time  during  the  day. 

Dean  Dickinson. — Was  that  so,  my  lord? 

Lord  Plunket. — It  was ; at  any  time  during  the 
day ; there  was  no  restriction. 

Dean  Dickinson. — They  were  read  aloud,  I believe, 
at  the  close  of  each  day’s  work. 

Lord  Plunket. — That  may  have  been  so,  but  there 
was  no  restriction. 

2577.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  were 
schools  in  which  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
was  compulsory,  but  the  introduction  of  denomina- 
tional formularies  was  absolutely  for  children. 

Dean  Dickinson. — The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  was 
not  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the  children.  They 
were  read  by  the  teachers. 

2578.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — “ Schools  best 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  Ireland  are 
those  in  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note  or 
comment  shall  be  read,  but  all  catechisms  and  books 
of  religious  controversy  excluded  j”  unless  the  teachers 
read  them  to  an  empty  school-room  they  must  have 
been  read  to  the  children. 

Lord  Plunket. — I do  not  claim  that  a fund  given 
for  one  purpose  in  years  gone  should  be  applied  to 
another  purpose  subsequently.  But  you  must  take 
into  consideration  that  it  was  a semi-denominational 
school  in  which  the  children  were  taught,  and  the 
teachers  trained,  and  therefore  that  consideration 
ought  to  have  some  weight  in  the  allocation  of  the 
funds  now,  and  if  a portion  of  the  money  should  go  to 
provide  for  non-Govemment  schools,  I think  it  would 
be  to  a certain  extent  carrying  out  the  original  design, 
and  I hope  that  the  Commissioners  will  bear  that  fact 
in  mind. 

2579.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I need  not  tell 
your  G-race  that  we  will.  It  is  a difficult  question. 
There  is  another  matter  we  should  be  glad  if  your 
Grace  would  say  a word  or  two  about,  that  is  the  pro- 
posed governing  body,  seven  trustees,  in  addition  to 
whom  there  is  to  be  a managing  committee.  Can 
you  suggest  any  scheme  by  which  we  could  get  a more 
representative  body,  for  if  the  premises  are  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  a denominational  training  college, 
it  would  appear  that  the  governors  should  not  be  a 
mere  self-electing  body.  It  was  thrown  out  that  the 
Representative  Church  Body  might  be  made  official 


trustees  and  then  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  provide 
for  an  elective  managing  committee.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  Representative  Body  did  not  take  it,  we  do 
not  see  why  there  should  be  two  bodies,  one  the 
trustees,  and  the  other  the  managing  committee. 

Lord  Plunket. — Well,  I think  if  it  were  possible  to 
incorporate  the  managing  committee  so  as  to  do 
away  with  a separate  body  of  trustees,  that  would 
be  a desirable  arrangement.  The  managing  committee 
is  a thoroughly  representative  body,  because  as  at 
present  constituted  it  has  been  chosen  by  the  General 
Synod  of  the  Church,  and  therefore  the  co-opting  of 
members  afterwards  would  as  fir  as  it  was  possible  I 
think  carry  out  the  original  design. 

2580.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Well,  we  hare 
asked  the  Recorder  whether  he  can  send  us  in  a pro- 
posal by  which  the  governing  body,  if  also  the  trus- 
tees to  hold  the  property,  would  be  a representative 
body,  and  he  says  that  he  thinks  that  he  could  do  so. 

The  Recorder. — Wo  propose  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Synod  to  have  a more  organized  governing  body, 
that  is  to  say,  formed  somewhat  more  on  the  principle 
of  a representative  body,  if  we  can  get  the  sanction 
of  the  Synod. 

2581.  Dr.  Traill. — Does  your  Grace  tbinl-  it 
desirable  to  have  two  chartered  bodies  within  the 
Church,  when  the  Representative  Body  under  the  Act 
of  1875,  got  powers  expressly'  from  Parliament  to  hold 
money  for  educational  purposes  ? 

Lord  Plunket. — I think  it  would  be  better  that  there 
should  be  only  one ; but  T assume  that  we  shall  fail 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Representative  Body. 

2582.  Dr.  Traill. — But  we  have  the  consent  of 
the  Representative  Church  Body,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned.  The  only  hitch  occurred  in  a legal  matter 
with  regard  to  this  particular  scheme.  Here  is  a copy 
of  a resolution  passed  unanimously  by  the  Representa- 
tive Body,  and  there  was  no  communication  from  the 
Representative  Body  reversing  that.  The  legal  com- 
mittee thinks,  according  to  the  last  clause  of  that,  and 
examining  this  scheme,  that  it  would  hold  the  Repre- 
sentative Body  liable  to  more  than  the  head-rent,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  accept  it ; but  if  it  turned 
out  that  the  clauses  to  which  the  legal  committee 
objected  on  behalf  of  the  Representative  Body  are  not 
an  essential  part  of  the  scheme,  would  there  be  any 
objection  to  accept  it  without  them  ? 

Lord  Plunket. — But  the  legal  committee  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  consent  would  involve  them 
in  a further  responsibility. 

Dr.  Traill. — But  if  the  portion  of  the  scheme  is 
removed  which  would  render  them  liable  to  more  than 
the  head- rent,  imder  that  resolution  the  Representative 
Body  would  be  quite  ready  to  take  the  property  as 
official  trustees  simply,  not  being  liable  for  anything 
more. 

2583.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  the  property 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College  can  be 
vested  in  official  trustees,  whose  responsibility  will  be 
confined  to  the  property,  do  you  think  it  more 
advisable  that  chose  trustees  should  be  the  Repre- 
sentative Chiu-ch  Body,  or  a newly  incorporated 
governing  body  for  the  training  college  itself  ? 

Lord  Plunket. — Well,  I think  it  would  be  better, 
if  there  were  no  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, if  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  be  an 
incorporated  governing  body  of  the  college  itself 

2584.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Independently. 

Lord  Plunket. — Yes. 

2585.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Well,  in  th» 
case,  if  there  was  an  incorporated  body  of  ommal 
trustees,  should  it  bo  the  same  body  who  would  also 
have  the  management  of  the  College  itself? 

Lord  Plunket. — I should  say  so. 

2586.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Then,  in 

i words,  this  complicated  arrangement,  which  puzzles 
us  a great  deal  in  this  draft,  of  having  official  trustees 
in  one  section  and  another  managing  body  in  another, 
you  do  not  think  ought  to  be  maintained  ? 

Lord  Plunket. — No  ; I do  not 
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Mr  Nunn.— lii  the  event  of  your  not  agreeing  to 
Hie  scheme  proposed,  which  is,  substantially,  to  transfer 
tlie  property  to  the  training  college,  would  it  be 
•o'upetent  for  tlie  Kildare-place  Society  to  bring  in  a 
scheme  with  a view  to  having  the  property  legally 
vested  in  some  come-at-able  person  1 I am  awkwardly 
. ituated  here,  because  all  the  members  of  the  Kildare- 
' .ace  Society  who  agreed  to  this  scheme  are  absent, 
Litougk  ably  represented  by  Mr.  Keene. 

2587.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  the  only 
one  who  opposed  it,  and  you  are  here  ? 

Mr.  Yuan.. — Yes.  This  scheme  would  be  an  appli- 
cation of  the  property  of  this  society  to  a diametrically 
opposite  purpose  to  that  for  which  the  society  was 
j'omied  and  had  been  carried  on.  From  the  time  the 
■ .remises  were  let  to  the  Church  Education  Society 
>.  .r  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  training  school 
there,  the  Kildare-pluce  Society  did  not  take  any  part 
in  the  management  of  the  concern. 

258S.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  have  not 
had  anything  to  do  with  education  practically  in  that 
place  since  1854. 

Mr.  Nunn. — No,  because  they  thought  it  well  to 
let  the  premises  to  the  Church  Education  Society,  and 
to  receive  the  rent  out  of  them ; and  I do  think  that 
if  the  Kildare-place  Society  retained  the  value  of  this 
property  it  could  make  use  of  it  in  a very  useful 
manner.  At  preseut,  my  objection  to  this  scheme  is 
that  the  training  college  has  of  necessity  a practising 
school  under  the  National  Board,  which  prohibits  the 
purpose  being  carried  out  in  that  school  for  which  this 
society  was  established ; and  although  as  the  Recorder 
has  remarked,  or  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  I 
don’t  know  which,  that  the  rule  only  required  the 
Scriptures  to  be  read,  it  was  evident  from  the  history 
of  this  society  that  it  was  having  a very  decided  effect 
on  the  people  of  the  country,  for  it  stimulated  the 
heads  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  influence  the 
Government  and  to  get  the  National  Board  established, 
and  the  money  stopped  that  they  were  paying  to  this 
society.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  any  school 
to  which  within  very  strict  terms  our  money  could  he 
applied,  hut  we  have  never  given  money  to  any  school 
in  which  it  was  not  part  of  the  rules  of  the  school  that 
the  Scriptures  should  be  read  or  learnt  by  every  child 
in  attendance. 


2580.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  you  object  to  both  depart- 
iueuts  of  the  training  college,  one  because  it  does  not 
insist  on  the  Scriptures,  and  the  other  because  it  does 
insist  on  the  catechism.  Is  not  it  the  fact,  that  it 
violates  both  provisions  of  the  rule  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society,  since  one-lialf  does  not  make  the  Bible 
compulsory,  and  the  other  half  makes  the  catechism 
compulsory? 

Mr.  Nunn. — Both  sides  are  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  Kildare-place  Society. 

'2590.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  do  I under- 
stand you  to  say  that  the  money  representing  the 
interest  of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  should  still  in 
1886,  and  thenceforward,  be  expended  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  original  constitution  of  that  society? 

Mr.  Nunn. — Yes,  my  lord. 

2591.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  have 
you  been  a member  of  the  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Nunn:- — Some  fifteen  years  and  upwards. 

2592.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Now,  opening 
your  book  at  the  date  of  the  5th  of  June,  1875,  which 
was  within  your  time,  I find  that  the  largest  grant 
given  for  years,  £28  18s.  3d  is  given  to  the  Irish 
Church  Missions. 

Mr.  Nunn. — They  read  the  Scriptures  in  their 
schools. 


2593.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  they  schools 
from  which  catechisms  and  all  books  of  religious  con- 
troversy are  excluded. 

Mr.  Nunn. — No,  they  are  not ; what  I stated  was 
that  we  could  not  get  a school  during  the  time  which 
came  strictly  in  every  particular  within  our  rules. 

2594.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  therefore 


you  took  the  one  branch  of  the  dilemma  that  pleased  March  is,  1885. 
yourselves,  and  left  the  other  out.  M ~ — 

Mr.  Nunn. — And  more  than  that,  one  of  the  spe-  r‘  aim' 
cial  provisions  in  the  foundation  of  the  society  was 
that  it  should  he  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  in  the  country,  and  we  are  well 
aware  that  in  the  Mission  Schools  large  numbers  of 
Roman  Catholics  attend. 

2595.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  there  any 
schools  now  where  the  Scriptures  without  note  or 
comment  are  read,  and  all  catechisms  and  books  of 
religious  controversy  are  excluded  ? 

Mr.  Nunn. — I have  said,  my  lord,  that  there  are 
none. 

2596.  Professor  Dougherty. — Does  not  all  this 
show  that  the  society  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  reviving  its  functions  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  original  foundation  ? 

Mr.  Nunn. — I do  not  know  that. 

Lord  Plunket. — That  bears  out  what  I stated  before, 
that  it  is  impossible  now  to  apply  the  funds  for  exactly 
the  same  purposes  that  they  were  applied  to  originally. 

They  were  then  applied  to  a complex  system  of  edu- 
cation, partly  denominational  and  partly  undenomi- 
national, and  I think  that  now  the  Commissioners 
might  feel  that  they  were  only  acting  consistently  if 
they  applied  them  to  a system  which  had  the  two 
elements  to  a certain  extent  combine. 1.  I wish  also 
to  mention — I don’t  know  whether  it  has  been  already 
alluded  to — that  two  of  the  denominational  colleges  in 
England  are  earned  out  upon  the  same  dual  system. 

They  have  a certain  number  of  students  who  are 
trained  tor  the  Government  schools,  and  a certain 
number  who  are  trained  for  other  schools.  I merely 
mention  this  to  show  that  the  system  which  we  propose 
is  not  an  anomalous  oue,  that  there  is  a precedent  for  it 
in  England  : and  Sir  Patrick  Keenan,  before  he  con- 
sented to  such  an  arrangement,  went  over  to  England 
to  specially  visit  one  of  those  schools  at  Chichester,  and 
satisfied  himself  that  there  was  a sufficient  analogy 
between  the  two  cases  to  justify  the  Government  in 
extending  it  to  others. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  I may  say  that  the 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  who  is  a member  of  the 
committee,  says,  he  has  no  objection  to  clause  seven  in 
this  scheme.  Now,  we  have  heard  all  the  evidence 
that  anybody  is  anxious  to  give  in  this  matter,  and  I 
think  we  understand  both  the  nature  of  the  proposal., 
and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  out.  There  are 
questions  on  which  I must  consult  my  colleagues,  but 
we  will  communicate  with  you  about  it.  The  proposed 
governing  body,  and  proposed  trustees  in  the  draft 
scheme  are  unsatisfactory,  for  the  reasons  we  have 
pointed  out,  and  in  addition  a great  deal  of  the  scheme 
depends  upon  the  view  that  we  may  be  obliged  to  take 
of  the  law  bearing  on  the  obligation  lying  on  the  body 
that  retains  the  property  of  the  Kildare-place  Society. 

But,  I think  I may  say  we  are  all  satisfied  that  the 
money  that  has  been  expended  on  this  property,  and 
the  use  to  which  the  buildings  have  been  converted, 
would  make  it  very  inexpedient  to  divert  them  from 
that  use,  and  therefore  the  buildings  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued in  their  present  mode  of  usefulness,  subject,  of 
course,  to  whatever  provision  it  may  be  just  for  us  to 
make,  in  respect  of  any  interest  in  these  premises  that 
represents  the  Kildare-place  Society.  We  will  consider 
whether  we  should  ourselves  now  draw  up  the  heads 
of  a scheme,  and  then  let  you  come  forward  with  ob- 
jections to  that  scheme  on  all  sides,  as  I suppose  you 
would  he  at  least  likely  to  do,  or  whether  we  should 
wait  till  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  putting 
forward  proposals  after  discussion  in  the  synod  as 
regards  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body.  With- 
out saying  which  of  these  courses  we  will  take,  there 
is  no  further  evidence  that  we  need  now  take  in  this 
matter,  hut  the  first  time  that  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  we  will  do  so.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor is  away,  and  Dr.  Molloy  has  gone  to  a meeting, 
and  therefore  I cannot  speak  his  views,  except  that 
I am  disposed  to  think  they  would  be  that  the 
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March  is,  1886.  denominational  college  should  be  made  as . safe  in 
■ — its  title  as  possible,  consistently  with  the  "views  we 

Mr.  Nunn.  may  ag  to  the  charges  on  the  title  from  another 
quarter.  Is  there  any  standing  body  representing  the 
General  Synod,  which  only  meets  at  long  intervals, 
which  would  have  authority  to  speak  for  the  governing 
body  of  the  Church  as  regards  the  details  of  a matter 
of  this  kind  1 

The  Recorder. — Oh,  yes;  there  is  the  standing 
committee. 

Mr.  Nunn. — The  Synod  will  meet  in  a month. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Speaking  for  myself,  I 
should  be  anxious  to  deal  with  this  case  without  any 
unnecessary  delay,  for,  among  other  reasons,  this 
important  reason,  that  there  now  is  a property  which 
we  find  to  be  as  far  as  legal  title  is  concerned,  absolutely 


derelict.  There  has  not  been  a legal  trustee  of  it  sine 
1858,  when  the  last  of  them  died.  In  the  meantime,  v? 
find  the  most  complicated  arrangements  goin«  on  and 
a large  sum  of  money  expended  upon  it.  That  was 
exactly  the  state  of  affairs  that  this  Act  of  Parliament 
was  intended  to  enable  charities  to  get  rid  of  And 
therefore,  this  scheme  I for  one  should  be  very  glad  to 
see  brought  quickly  forward,  in  order  to  secure  the 
great  advantages  that  this  Act  of  Parliament  gives 

Lord  Phmlcet. — Speaking  for  myself,  I should  be 
quite  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  to  allow  them  to  proceed  with 
the  matter  without  any  further  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  standing  Committee  of  the  Genen.i 
Synod. 

Adjourned. 


March  16,  1886. 

The  Boya 
Irish  Academy 
of  Music  and 
the  Coulson 
Bequest. 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  16th,  1886. 

At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present — Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Judicial 
Commissioners ; and  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.i.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  lld, 
m.d.,  F.T.C.O.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  was  in  attendance. 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  AND  THE  COULSON  BEQUEST. 


Mr.  Bewley,  q.c.  (instructed  by  John  M‘Slieehy,  Esq.),  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin. 
Mr.  Ronan  .(instructed  by  P.  Maxwell,  Esq.),  appeared  for  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests. 

Mr.  Gwrret  Walker  (instructed  by  Messrs.  S.  <k  R.  C.  Walker ),  appeared  for  the  Trustees  of  Miss  Coulson's  Will. 
Sir  Francis  W.  Brady , Bart.,  Q.c.,  represented  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Town  Clerk , were  also  present  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation. 


Mr.  Ronan  referred  to  certain  proceedings  which 
had  been  instituted  by  the  Commissiouers  of  Chari- 
table Donations  and  Bequests  in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a scheme  settled  for 
the  management  of  Miss  Coulson’s  Musical  Bequest. 
Counsel  also  i-eferred  to  an  order  made  by  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  in  the  matter,  and  submitted  that  his 
Commissioners  were  bound  by  that  order  to  continue 
the  proceedings  in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court 
Accordingly  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions had  just  lodged  in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s 
Chambers  a draft  scheme.  Counsel  further  stated 
that  he  appeared  only  in  the  case  of  the  Coulson 
Bequest,  and  that  he  was  not  in  any  way  instructed 
to  interfere  in  the  case  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
of  Music,  and  contended  that  as  the  Coulson  Bequest 
was  in  process  of  being  administered  in  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  Court,  this  Commission  should  not 
interfere. 

The  Lord  Chancellor.— The  Coulson  Bequest  is 
really  second  in  the  list  here.  The  Royal  Irish 
Academy  of  Music  is  the  first  case,  and  of  course  we 
have  been  very  glad  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Ronan,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  more  convenient  that  you  should 
hear  what  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  have  to 
say,  as  it  may  turn  out,  when  you  have  heard  their 
views,  that  the  conflict  which  you  think  may  be 
brought  about  between  this  Commission  and  the  Court 
of  Chancery  will  not  take  place. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon We  should  be  very 

sorry  to  think,  Mr.  Ronan,  that  there  was  the  slightest 
prospect  whatever  of  a conflict  between  this  Commis- 


sion and  the  Court  of  Chancery.  I for  one  would 
not  enter  into  any  such  thing ; but  it  occurs  to  me 
that,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  suggested  to  you,  tie 
first  thing  is  that  your  Commissioners,  who  are  after 
all  only  to  see  that  a scheme  is  settled  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  money,  ought  to  hear  the  pro- 
posals from  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and  from  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  and  from  the  people 
who  are  beneficially  interested  in  this  matter  which 
you  are  not,  as  to  whether  it  would  be  well  to  ad- 
minister the  whole  thing  in  one  institution. 

Mr.  Bewley,  Q.c.,  makes  a statement  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation.  He  referred  to  the  terms  of  Miss 
Coulson’s  will,  creating  the  charitable  trust,  by  which 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  Commonalty 
of  Dublin,  and  the  executors  of  her  will  were  to  be 
the  trustees  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  trust.  A 
conference  was  held  between  some  members  of  the 
Corporation,  and  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of 
Music,  and  the  trustees  of  the  will,  with  a TOjto 
ascertain  how  the  intentions  of  the  testatrix  could  be 
best  carried  out.  And  as  a result  of  this  conference, 
the  Corporation  passed  a resolution  that  a committee 
of  their  body  should  be  formed  to  act  with  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  trustees  of  Miss 
Coulson’s  will,  in  carrying  out  the  trust.  For  this 
purpose  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Coni" 
to  settle  a scheme,  and  as  the  Corporation  could  oiuy 
proceed  by  information,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Deques  s 
should  proceed  by  petition  under  Lord  Romillys  c 
to  have  a scheme  settled. 
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Sir  Francis  W.  Brady , Bart.,  q.o.,  sworn  and  examined- 


2597.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — What  position  do 
you  hold  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  ? — I 
nm  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries. 

2598.  How  long  has  this  Academy  been  in 
existence! — It  has  been  in  existence  since  1856. 

2599-  How  was  it  originally  founded  ? — Th'e%tate- 
ment  laid  before  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  prepared 
by  myself  with  reference  to  the  Coulson  bequest,  gives 
a history  of  the  Academy  in  considerable  detail  as  to  its 
management,  and  I think  it  gives  all  the  information 
that  your  lordship  would  wish. 

2600.  Perhaps  you  would  be  able  to  tell  us  shortly 
how  it  originally  came  to  be  established? — It  was 
originally  established  by  a few  gentlemen  of  whom 
I was  one,  and  including  the  late  Baron  Greene,  the 
late  Chief  Baron  Pigot,  the  late  Judge  Berwick,  and 
some  others,  thinking  that  ic  was  desirable  to  have 
such  an  institution  in  Ireland,  analogous  to  similar 
institutions  on  the  continent,  and  to  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  in  London. 

2601.  Was  your  original  object  instrumental  music 
only,  or  vocal  and  instrumental  ? — Originally  instru- 
mental only,  but  it  was  very  shortly  extended  to 
vocal. 

2602.  And  was  it  intended  to  provide  instruction 
in  these  subjects  ? — That  was  one  way  in  which  it  was 
intended  to  promote  its  objects,  and  another  way  Was 
by  engaging  teachers  of  eminence  as  artists  to  become 
professors  in  the  academy,  and  so  improve  generally 
the  art  of  music  throughout  the  country. 

2603.  The  main  object  of  the  foundation  was  to 
provide  suitable  instruction  ? — That  was  the  main 
object  of  the  foundation ; and  this  statement  to  which 
I have  referred  your  lordships,  gives  in  detail  the 
various  steps  that  were  taken  to  provide  funds  for 
opening  the  Academy,  and  for  carrying  it  on. 

2604.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Were  the  funds  entirely 
derived  from  voluntary  subscriptions  ? — Not  entirely 
derived  from  voluntary  subscriptions ; but  voluntary 
subscriptions  and  gifts.  For  example,  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Downshire  in  185  S presented  it  with 
a sum  of  £450. 

2605.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Is  that  sum  still 
remaining  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not. 

2606.  It  was  not  capitalised? — Well,  it  was,  but 
the  capital  was  broken  in  upon  from  time  to  time,  in 
cases  of  necessity. 

2607.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  Academy  has  no  public 
endowment? — No  public  endowment,  except  a limited 
Parliamentary  grant  which  was  originally  £150,  and 
was  subsequently  increased,  until  it  is  now  £300. 

2608.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — That  is  annually 
voted  on  the  estimates? — -Annually  voted  on  the 
estimates. 

2609.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  your  entire  pro- 
perty, independent  of  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant  ? 
— Independent  of  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant,  we 
have  had  donations  given  to  us  from  time  to  time, 
which  your  lordships  will  find  in  the  little  document 
called  “ The  Constitution  of  the  Academy.” 

2610.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  located 
in  Westland-row? — Yes,  my  lord. 

2611.  How  do  you  hold  the  house  in  W estland-row  ? 
We  hold  the  house  for  a very  long  term  of  years,  sub- 
ject to  a nominal  rent — practically  rent  free. 

2612.  Who  are  trustees  ? — The  trustees  are  myself, 
Mr.  Maxwell  Hutton,  and  Mr.  Doyle. 

2613.  And  you  hold  the  house  in  trust  for  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  ? — Yes. 

2614.  How  are  new  trustees  appointed? — Hitherto 
hy  a meeting  of  the  council.  There  was  only  one  in- 
stance of  a new  trustee  appointed,  and  then  there  was  a 
deed  executed  transferring  the  house  to  the  newtrustee, 
^ith  the  continuing  trustees. 

2615.  Have  you  any  active  duty  as  trustees? — 
Ye  are  legal  trustees,  holding  the  house  for  the  benefit 

■of  the  society. 

2616.  Have  you  any  other  property  of  the  society 
*mder  your  control  ? — Yes,  we  have.  The. other  pro- 
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perty  of  the  society  your  lordship  will  find  also  at  Sfr  Francis  W. 
the  end  of  the  document  I handed  in.  qc  ”art-‘ 

2617.  I see  here  first  the  Begley  Fund  ? — Yes,  the 
Begley  Fund  ; that  is  a very  small  sum  invested  in  the 
names  of  the  three  trustees. 

2618.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — What  is  the  Albert 
Fund  ? — -The  Albert  Fund  was  formed  thus  : — When 
the  Albert  Memorial,  which  is  in  Leinster-lawn,  was 
completed,  in  consequence  of  the  arrangement  made 
with  the  late  Mr.  Foley,  that  he  should  be  paid  a fixed 
sum  of  money,  the  amount  of  subscriptions  being  in- 
vested in  the  funds  had  accumulated;  there  was, 
therefore,  a surplus,  and  that  surplus  was  divided  into 
two  portions  ; one  half  was  given  by  the  committee  to 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  Painting  in  Abbey- 
street,  and  the  other  half  was  given  to  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  of  Music. 

2619.  And  that  you  have  still  ? — That  we  have  still. 

That  sum  was  invested  in  paying  off  a mortgage  that 
existed  on  the  house — £2,000  was  the  purchase  money 
of  the  house — we  had  not  the  whole  of  the  money,  and 
the  vendor,  Mr.  de  Burgh,  of  St.  Doulough’s,  allowed 
portion  of  it  to  remain  outstanding  on  mortgage,  and 
this  mortgage  was  substantially  paid  off  by  the  Albert 
Fund,  £940. 

2620.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — So  that  the  Albert 
Fund  is  to  be  treated  as  a charge  on  your  house  for 
£940  ? — It  is  so,  my  lord. 

2621.  What  instrument  regulates  the  trusts  of 
the  Albert  Fund — a resolution  of  the  subscribers,  or 
what? — I happened  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Albert 
Memorial  Committee,  and  had  something  to  do  with 
the  division  of  the  fund,  and  a letter  was  written  ac- 
companying the  gift. 

2622.  Your  use  of  the  Albert  money  is  regulated 
by  the  terms  of  the  letter? — By  the  terms  of  the 
letter. 

2623.  What  document  contains  the  trust  of  the 
Begley  Fund  ? — A letter  from  Dr.  Begley. 

2624.  You  give  the  interest  on  the  Albert  Fund 
for  the  foundation  of  the  Albert  scholarship  ? — Yes. 

2625.  Are  these  competed  for? — Yes,  competed  for 
among  the  pupils  generally. 

2626.  Of  the  Academy? — Yes.  The  third  fund,  which 
is  the  largest  of  all,  is  a bequest  under  the  will  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ormsby  Yandeleur,  of  £5,000  ; £1,000  was 
given  absolutely  to  the  Academy,  and  the  remaining 
£4,000  was  invested  by  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
table Donations  and  Bequests  in  Government-  stock,  I 
believe,  and  they  pay  to  us  the  interest,  which  amounts 
to  £120. 

2627.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Then,  as  I under- 
stand, your  property  consists  of  the  house,  of  the 
Albeit  Fund  which  is  a charge  upon  the  house  to  the 
extent  of  £940,  the  Begley  Fund,  and  the  Yandeleur 
Fund? — There  is  a considerable  amount  off  property 
invested  in  musical  instruments,  a very  valuable 
library ; and  there  are  two  or  three  smaller  gifts — £50 
by  a medical  gentleman  in  London,  Dr.  Parry,  £20 
by  Mr.  J.  Power.  £100  was  also  given  by  the  late 
Miss  Downing  Nesbitt  towards  a building  fund;  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  fund,  formed  of  the  re- 
sidue of  the  £1,000  Yandeleur  Fund  and  smaller 
gifts,  still  remains  invested  in  bank  stock  in  the  names 
of  the  trustees. 

2628.  How  much  ? — Between  £600  and  £700. 

2629.  Of  bank  stock  ? — No,  it  is  £180  14a.  of  bank 

2630.  Independent  of  what  you  have  told  us  what 
other  income  have  you  ? — Our  other  income  consists  of 
a Parliamentary  grant  of  £300,  which,  of  course,  is 
contingent  on  being  voted  by  Parliament,  but  it  is  also 
contingent  on  this,  that  the  annual  subscriptions 
amount  to  £100,  and  before  the  Treasury  pay  the  £300 
I have  to  send  a certificate  that  the  subscriptions 
reached  £100  for  the  year  ending  31st  of  December 

Pa2631.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I see  an  item  of  £32 
also  ?— -That  arises  thus : — A small  portion  of  the  pre- 

S 
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March  18, 1S86.  mises,  the  back  portion,  the  stable,  &c.,  is  sublet;  in 

. fact  for  a considerable  time  we  had  to  sublet  several 

Brady*  liar  t.  " rooms  hi  the  house  to  enable  us  to  remain  there,  but 
q.c.  ' ' gradually  we  were  able  to  get  the  whole  into  our 

possession. 

2632.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — What  are  the  sub- 
scriptions 1—  The  subscriptions  are  £1.  annually  from 
supporters  and  friends.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a 
sufficient  number  ; in  fact,  I am  sorry  to  say,  that  for 
the  last  year,  the  subscriptions,  I believe,  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  country,  &c.,  were  only  put  down  at  £104. 
Well,  there  are  a few  more  than  that,  £8  more,  paid 
over  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  were  princi- 
pally applicable  to  last  year ; but  the  margin  fixed  by 
the  Treasury  is  coming  too  near  us. 

2633.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  that  in 
the  estimates  that  grant  appears  in  this  way — “ Irish 
Academy  of  Music,  grant  in  aid,  £300 — £150  of 
the  total  grant  is  made  on  the  condition  that 
private  subscriptions  to  the  academy  amount  to 
not  less  than  £100  a year.”  There  is  also  an 
entry  on  the  paper — “ to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
to  provide  suitable  accommodation  for  the  puipose  of 
the  institution,  £600  in  each  year-.”  That  is,  I see, 
the  English  one  1 — There  is  that  distinction.  There 
are  no  conditions  attached  to  the  grant  to  the  English 
institution.  There  was  at  first  £150  given  to  us,  and 
then  £100  given  conditionally  for  three  years  at  the 
time;  and  then  the  late  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to  divide  the  money, 
and  I asked  him  to  put  it  all  into  one  amount,  and 
he  did  so,  and  since  then  we  liave  got  £300  in  one  sum. 

2634.  What  are  the  amounts  of  fees  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils? — I have  a* return  of  the  number  of 
pupils.  It  gives  in  detail  the  number  of  pupils  in 
each  class. 

2635.  I suppose  that  includes  the  same  individuals 
sometimes  in  more  than  one  class  ? — It  doe3,  sometimes. 
In  some  cases  the  same  pupil  attends  one  or  more 
classes.  The  total  number  was  put  in  our  report  the 
other  day. 

2636.  About  how  many? — About  290.  I know 
there  was  a falling  off  of  sixty  in  the  twelve  months. 

2637.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — What  was  the  total 
amount  of  fees  ? — The  total  in  the  t balance  sheet  last 
year  was  £1,829.  Our  object  has  been  to  make  the 
pupils*  fees  pay  the  professors’  salaries.  The  professors’ 
salaries  were  rather  more  than  the  pupils’  fees  in  that 
year,  but  in  former  years  they  nearly  balanced  each 
other. 


2638.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov. — The  year  before,  they 
exactly  balanced  each  other? — Yes. 

2639.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — I see  that  the 
amount  paid  in  respect  of  salaries  is  £2,011  18s.  M.  ? 
— Yes,  my  lord. 

2640.  Is  that  the  salaries  of  the  musical  professors 
only?-— Only  their  salaries,  and  those  of  the  lady 
superintendent,  and  the  registrar. 

2641.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  got  a 
Jlist  in  detail  of  salaries  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

2642.  I see  there  are  twenty-two  professors  and 
teachers  of  different  kinds  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

-643.  And  paid  at  different  rates — some  paid  salary, 
some  paid  a fee  per  hour,  and  some  paid  both  1— Yes. 

2644.  And  your  expenditure  upon  them  is  about 
equivalent  to  the  receipts  from  the  pupils  1— That  has 
been  always  our  object— to  make  it  so,  leaving  any 
balance  to  be  used  for  general  purposes. 

2645.  Including,  I presume,  prizes  for  the  pupils 

turner  these  special  trusts  f— Yes  ; but  the  prizes  to 
the  pupils  are  almost  all  paid  in  the  form  of  giving 
free  instruction— paying  their  fees.  For  example,  at 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes  last  year  there  was  £22 
10a.  paid  in  money  to  the  pupils,  but  except  that  sum 
the  interest  on  the  prize  fund  is  all  given  in  the  form 
of  free  instruction,  that  is  to  say,  in  paying  the  pro- 
fessors’ ffiPS  ° r 


2646.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy,— That  is,  exempting  the 
pupils  from  fees?— Yes.  . 

2647..  The  Lord  Chancellor.— The  largest  portion 
of  your  income  is  the  fees  paid  by  pupils  ?— Yes. 


2648.  And  you  say  the  number  of  pupils  receiving 

instruction  is  about  260  ? — About  that.  I cannot  ei° 
the  exact  number.  ° e 

2649.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  constitution  of  the 
society  i—' The  governing  body  is  the  council  elected 
annually  by  the  subscribers. 

2650.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Have  you  anv 
deed,  or  is  it  by  resolution  ? — I am  not  sure  that  there 
was  even  that,  until  the  other  day  we  put  down  our 
rules  and  regulations  in  a more  formal  manner  than 
they  had  been  hitherto,  partly  for  the  objects  of  this 
Commission,  and  partly  for  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  who  wished  it  to 
be  done ; but  as  we  advanced  by  slow  steps  from  a 
very  small  condition  indeed,  there  was  no  formal  docu- 
ment constituting  us  at  first. 

2651.  Then,  in  fact,  you  are  not  now,  and  probably 
until  this  Commission  was  established,  could  not  have 
become  a body  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
could  treat  as  properly  constituted  to  receive  property  1 
— I think  it  is  very  doubtful.  We  have  no  corporate 
existence  certainly. 

2652.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — But  you  have  had 
trustees? — Yes,  they  were  appointed  by  the  subscribers. 

2653.  And  you  have  taken  bequests  ?— And  we 
have  taken  bequests. 

2654.  Can  anyone  become  a subscriber? — Any 
one. 

2655.  What  is  the  subscription  ? — One  pound. 

2656.  And  the  subscribers  elect  the  council?— The 
subscribers  summoned  annually  elect  the  council  and 
the  honorary  officers. 

2657.  The  council  consists  of  a very  large  number 
of  persons  ? — Yes. 

2658.  How  is  the  business  of  the  society  earned 
on? — Hitherto  it  has  been  carried  on  thus — the  council 
consists  of  a very  large  number  of  persons,  some  few  ot 
them  are  honorary,  for  example,  the  late  member  for 
Cork,  Mi-.  Murphy. 

2659.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — He  procured  the 
Act  of  Parliament  that  has  been  mentioned? — Yes, 
and  he  was  also  most  instrumental  in  procuring  us  the 
Government  grant.  We  had  a long  correspondence 
with  the  Government  about  giving  us  the  grant. 
They  suggested  various  plans,  and  we  had  a prolonged 
correspondence,  and  Mr.  Murphy  was  very  instru- 
mental in  carrying  on  the  negotiations  with  the 
Government,  and  it  finally  came,  I was  told,  to  be 
said  by  the  printers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  give  the  grant  than  to  print 
the  correspondence.  And,  at  all  events,  we  got  it. 

2660.  The  Lord  Chancellor — Can  you  tell  us 
what  the  wishes  of  the  Society  are  as  to  any  changes 
to  be  introduced  into  their  constitution? — So  far  as 
what  I presume  to  be  the  object  of  this  Commission 
here ' is  to  do,  our  wish  is  certainly  that  all  our  funds 
should  be  amalgamated  into  one  body,  that  there  should 
be  one  important  school  of  music  in  Ireland,  where 
music  could  be  developed  and  taught  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner. 

2661.  You  do  not  think  there  is  room  for  two- 
societies  in  Dublin? — I won’t  say  that  there  is  not 
room  for  two  societies,  but,  I think,  it  would  be  very 
much  better  to  have  only  one. 

2662.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  property  of 
the  institution  that  you  represent  under  the  name  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  would  appear  to 
be  the  house,  these  three  bequests,  also  whatever 
may  be  subscribed  annually  by  subscribers  from 
year  to  year.  Bearing  that  in  mind,  what  proportion 
or  share  of  representation  in  the  government  of  this 
one  body  do  you  propose  as  fair  for  your  side  of  it? 
That  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer,  and  we 
would  rather  submit  the  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission. 

2663.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— It  comes  to  tta, 
that  you  have  not  got  any  very  definite  views  & 
have  not  got  very  definite  views.  The  other  bodies 
may  have  got  definite  views  however. 

• 2664.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— But,  if  yon  tou 
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os  yours  and  they  theirs,  we  will  try  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  on  them  all?— Well,  the  bodies  supposed 
to  be  interested  are  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  and 
Colonel  Ward,  and  the  Academy  of  Music.  These  are 
ihe  three  bodies  interested,  as  I apprehend,  under 
Hiss  Coulson’s  will  certainly,  and  as  I hope,  in  all  the 
property.  We  had  a conference  the  other  day. 

* 2665.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Between  whom? — 
Between  the  committee  of  the  Corporation  and  the 
Academy  of  Music ; it  was  suggested  by  members  of 
the  Corporation  that  the  Academy  of  Music  and  the 
Corporation  should  be  represented  equally.  It  occurred 
to  us  that  the  Corporation  were  asking  for  too  much, 
but  the  representatives  of  the  Corporation  suggested 
that  they  have  power,  and  as  far  as  the  membera  of 
the  committee  present  were  concerned,  were  quite 
prepared  to  exercise  that  power,  to  increase  the  funds 
of  the  Academy  by  a grant  in  aid,  from  the  rates  of 
the  city.  Under  Mr.  Murphy’s  Act  of  Parliament 
they  have  very  considerable  power  to  do  so,  and  if 
that  power  was  exercised  it  would  increase  immensely 
the  importance  and  the  advantages  of  the  Academy  of 
Music ; and  bearing  that  in  mind,  I,  speaking  for  my- 
self, as  I expressly  stated  I did,  did  not  object  to  what 
the  Corporation  asked  for,  though,  I did  think,  that 
they  were  asking  for  rather  much ; but  it  is  right  also 
to  say  that  other  members  of  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  of  Music  who  were  present  do  not 
quite  concur  with  me  in  my  view,  that  is  to  say,  they 
thought  that  I went  too  far  in  giving  in  so  much  to 
the  Corporation. 

2666.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — What  was  their 

view  as  to  the  proportion  ? — I do  not  know  that  they 
have  any  definite  view.  They  did  not  express  any  fixed 
view  as  to  the  proportion,  hut  they  thought  that  what 
Mr.  Bewley  has  submitted  to  your  lordships  was  too 
much — half-and-half.  Further,  there  is  this  to  be 

home  in  mind,  that  Colonel  Ward  was  not  represented 
at  the  conference,  and  there  was  expressly  reserved 
his  light  to  have  a voice,  which  of  course  he  would  be 
entitled  to  as  trustee. 

2667.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Row,  your  repre- 
sentation would  to  some  extent  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  that  you  got  ? — Yes. 

2668.  I mean  the  subject  matter  that  you  repre- 
sent ? — Yes. 

2669.  Would  you  think  it  just  that  there  should 
he  some  provision  that  the  amount  of  representation 
on  your  part  should  be  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
your  own  subscriptions  to  some  extent,  and  that  the 
representation  of  the  Corporation  might  be  dependent 
upon  their  exercising  those  powers  ? — That  would  be 
very  fair.  You  see  that  the  Coulson  fund,  though  they 
are  trustees  of  it,  is  not  their  money  the  way  the  money 
of  the  Academy  is  ours. 

2670.  You  have  at  present  a capital  sum? — We 
have.  We  want  to  assist  the  Corporation  in  every 
possible  way,  and  I am  very  happy  to  say  that  from 
the  very  moment  that  the  question  was  discussed, 
the  views  of  the  Corporation  were  most  favourable  to 
the  Academy  of  Music,  and  it  was  never  suggested  to 
apply  the  Coulson  fund  in  any  other  way  than  merely 
in  connection  with  the  academy,  and  the  first  resolution 
of  the  Corporation  was,  that  the  money  should  be 
entirely  administered  by  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  • 
Corporation  being  represented  on  the  council ; and 
therefore  as  far  as  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  is 
concerned,  it  has  a most  anxious  desire  to  be  on  the 
hast  terms  with  the  Corporation,  and  perhaps  they 
might  like  to  leave  it  to  your  lordships,  I am  speaking 
without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  them, 
but  some  of  the  influential  members  of  it  are  of  that 
opinion.  It  would  be  my  own  idea  that  this  Com- 
mission in  case  they  took  upon  themselves  the  framing 
of  a scheme,  should  take  on  themselves  also  the  fixing 
of  the  proportions;  that  would  he  so  far  as  I am  con- 
cemed  what  the  academy  would  desire. 

. 2671.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  the  will  of  this  lady 

is  provided  that  the  money  should  be  applied  to 
founding  an  academy  of  music ; now  an  academy  of 
music  is  already  in  existence,  and  there  might  perhaps 


be  a technical  difficulty  about  allowing  the  money  to 
be  applied  to  an  existing  academy ; should  you  see 
any  difficulty  against  a scheme  providing  that  your 
academy  should  he  dissolved  in  order  that  a new 
academy  should  be  founded  in  connection  with  t.Tiia 
trust  1— If  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  words  of  the 
will,  I do  not  see  any  possible  objection. 

2672.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  a matter  of 
fact  you  have  no  corporate  existence  at  all  ? — Perhaps 
not. 

2673.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Your  view  is  tliot. 
a certain  number  of  the  governing  body  should  be 
appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Music,  that  is  to  say 
by  the  subscribers  to  the  academy  1— Yes. 

2674.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  those  re- 
presenting the  existing  property  in  the  academy  1 — 
And  those  representing  the  existing  property  in  the 
academy. 

2675.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — And  a certain 
number  to  be  appointed  by  the  Corporation.  Would 
you  propose  that  the  trustees  of  Miss  Coulson’s  will 
should  also  be  on  the  governing  body  ? — I think  so, 
my  lord ; that  is  to  say  it  has  been  considered  up  to 
the  present  that  they  should  be,  and  they  insist  on  it 
themselves. 

2676.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  any  ballot  for 
members  joining  the  academy  at  one  pound  a year, 
or  are  you  liable  to  be  flooded  every  year? — Well, 
the  question  of  rejection  of  subscriptions  has  never 
arisen. 

2677.  If  the  academy  is  to  have  the  selection  of 
the  persons,  would  you  not  be  liable  to  be  flooded  at 
any  time  with  persons  who  chose  to  do  it  for  their 
own  purposes — it  occurs  to  me  that  you  require  some 
more  stable  representatives  thanmerely  representatives 
of  annual  subscribers  considering  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  your  present  property? — There  is  a great 
deal  to  be  said  in  connection  with  it.  The  consti- 
tuency is  not  the  most  stable  possible. 

2678.  Lord  Chancellor. — What  is  the  privilege 
of  the  subscribers  ? — They  get  tickets  for  all  the  con- 
certs of  the  academy,  and  we  have,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
given  some  very  interesting  and  instructive  concerts 
from  time  to  time,  and  performed  some  very  large 
works,  especially  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  to  my  knowledge  many  persons  have  become  sub- 
scribers, being  influenced  very  considerably  by  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  concerts. 

2679.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  professional  musicians  at 
liberty  to  join  the  academy  on  subscribing  £1,  because 
I see  one  clause  of  this  agreement  was  that  professionals 
are  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  management 
whatever  ? — That  was  for  this  reason,  that  we  believed 
if  professional  teachers  of  music  were  to  have  a voice 
in  the  governing  body,  it  would  be  placing  them  in 
a very  unpleasant  position  with  regard  to  the  professors 
in  the  academy. 

2680.  Are  they  by  paying  £1  to  be  at  liberty  to 
come  in  indirectly  and  have  a voice  in  the  matter  ? — 
Well,  I suppose  they  are. 

2681.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— If  you  want  a 
representative  body,  is  it  right  or  advisable  that  you 
should  proscribe  or  disqualify  any  particular  class  of 
persons  from  being  selected? — Not  from  being  elected 
as  subscribers,  hut  there  are  objections  to  their  being 
on  the  governing  body. 

2682.  But  if  your  proposal  is  carried  out,  that  there 
should  be  representation  of  subscribers  and  of  the 
Corporation,  is  there  any  necessity  for  putting  in  that 
prohibition  upon  either  subscribers  or  the  Corporation 
to  elect  professional  musicians  ? — I think  it  would  be 
very  desirable.  The  Corporation  might,  for  example, 
elect  a professional  musician.  The  agreement  does 
not  say  that  they  should  he  necessarily  members  of  the 
Corporation,  hut  that  they  should  nominate  them. 
Then  the  Corporation  under  that  clause,  if  not  re- 
stricted, might  nominate  professional  musicians  as 
members  of  the  governing  body,  who  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  academy,  and  that  would  be  considered 
very  objectionable. 

2683.  Dr.  Traill— Should  the  representatives  of 
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March  16,  1886.  the  Corporation  under  the  agreement  not  be  from 
Sir  Francis  W ^eir  own  body  ? — That  is  not  defined,  and  the  com- 
Brady,  Bart.,  mittee  of  the  Corporation  said  there  were  cases  in 
Q.c.  ’ which  they  nominate  on  boards  persons  who  are  not 

members  of  their  own  body. 

2684.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Looking  over 
your  list  of  subscribers,  I observe  several  professional 
musicians,  and  those  professional  musicians  include 
several  who  are  on  your  existing  council! — I think 
you  will  find  all  the  subscribers  who  are  professional 
musicians  are  on  the  existing  council  with  one  excep- 
tion. 

2685.  Would  it  not  be  a very  inconvenient  restric- 
tion to  prevent  your  keeping  on  these  gentlemen  ? — 
Professional  members  not  connected  with  the  academy 
we  wish  to  have  excluded,  but  the  Corporation  at  the 
conference  said  that  if  they  had  no  professional  mem- 
bers on  the  council,  we  should  not  have  any  either, 
and  we  preferred  to  give  up  ours  rather  than  admit 
strangers. 

2686.  How  were  the  professional  gentlemen  re- 
presented on  the  body  that  arrived  at  that  conclusion! 
— There  were  no  strangers. 

2687.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  do  you  propose 
that  the  twelve  members  representing  the  academy 
should  be  selected.  Is  the  selection  to  be  made  by 
the  subscribers  or  by  the  council  1 — They  should  be 
selected  by  the  council. 

2688.  Then  as  to  the  perpetuation  of  this  body  in 
future  tunes,  when  vacancies  occur  amongst  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  academy,  how  are  the  vacancies  to 
be  filled  ! — That  has  not  been  provided  for.  It  is  a 
very  important  question. 

2689.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  Corporation, 
because  the  Corporation  goes  on  existing,  but  once 
tliis  new  body  is  created,  I do  not  see  that  the  council 

of  the  Academy  will  have  any  continued  existence  1 

That  is  quite  right,  but  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
Commission  will  assist  us  in  providing  for  that  by  the 
scheme. 


2690.  I only  wanted  to  know  whether  you  had 
thought  over  it  1 — It  has  been  thought  over,  but  no 
resolution  has  been  come  to  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Bewley  was  saying  something  about  continuing  mem- 
bers being  elected  by  the  subscribers  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  difficulty  is  suggested  that  you  have 
no  number  of  subscribers  continuing,  and  it  might  be 
that  if  subscribers  found  that  funds  were  coming  in 
from  other  sources,  they  might  drop  off,  and  we  would 
have  no  constituency. 

2691.  In  fact  you  would  have  no  academy  to  be  re- 
presented ? — That  is  true  in  a sense. 


2692.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Suppose  thf 
scheme,  provided  for  the  incorporation  of  this  insti 
tution  into  one  body,  partly  chosen  by  the  Corpora 
turn , and  partly  by  the  subscribers  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  of  Music,  if  the  provision  was  that  a 
fixed  number,  say  twelve,  should  be  elected  to  be 
members  of  that  corporate  body  by  subscribers  of  the 
sum  of  £1  each  , to  the  funds  of  the  academy,  do  you 
see  any  injustice  in  a provision  that  in  the  event 
of  the  subscriptions  falling  below  £100,  the  number 
to  be  elected  should  fall  from  twelve  to  some  number 
which  would  represent  the  money  that  you  brought 
m j and  a similar  rule  with  respect  to  the  Corporation 
members,  that  they  should  fall  also  in  the  event  of  the 
Corporation  not  contributing  or  not  thinking  it  wise 
to  contribute  a certain  sum  during  the  year  1— In  the 
relative  proportions  of  our  numbers,  I do  not  see  what 
objection  there  could  be  to  that.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  ones.  the  governing  body  vas  made  filed  bv 
the  Commission,  they  should  have  the  potter  of  fillini 
up  vacancies  themselves.  ° 


see  any  objection  to  the  represents. 

aldemv  ’ “d  ‘Is  reP™*>ntatiYes  of  the 

academy,  when  they  are  appointed,  having  a limited 

LrWfT°"0I’i?S:JnfeW  ad‘KKoil!l1  members  1— I do 

sblildtan'^roSSoS"1  ae  rM‘liCti0" 

mod6.9.4'  .m\L°ld,  Was  any  suggestion 

made  as- to  what  the  contributions  of  the  Corflratiou 


should  be! — No  ; but  I think  the  Act  of  Pari1 
limits  the  rate  that  can  be  levied  at  Id  in  fu  w 


once  brought  iato  existence,  are  you  disposed  to  « 
strict  their  power  m co-opting  their  members  in  8„a 
a manner  as  to  exclude  professionals,  even  thouriX 
Corporation  iteelf  should  desire  to  have  their  assistance 
on  the  Board!— I have  an  objection  to  having  PX 
sional  gentlemen  who  are  not  connected  with 
academy  having  a voice  in  its  government  - and  T 
know  that  the  professional  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  academy  object  to  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  invidious  for 
me  to  state  so,  being  in  most  friendly  relations  with 
the  musical  profession  all  my  life,  but  I have  consider- 
able experience  as  to  the  grounds  for  the  objection. 
Strangers  come  in  the  capacity  of  critics ; one  teacher 
comes  in  the  capacity  of  the  critic  of  another. 

2696.  But  up  to  the  present  time  you  have  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  on  your  council!— But  they  we 
only  our  own  professors.  Hitherto  our  own  professors 
have  been  on  the  council.  It  was  always  a veiv 
convenient  mode  of  consulting  them.  There  was  a 
difficulty  in  getting  a number  of  gentlemen  to  meet 
together,  and  one  difficulty  we  have  always  had,  has 
been  to  get  any  gentlemen  to  give  then-  f— 
attention  at  all.  The  return  y 


a return  of  the  attendance  for  the  last  five  years. 

2697.  Then  your  obj  ection  really  isnot  to  the  presence 
of  professional  men  on  the  governing  body,  but  to  the 
presence  of  professional  men  who  are  not  professors 
of  the  institution! — Just  so.  I do  not  object  per- 
sonally to  the  presence  of  our  own  professors,  but  the 
Corporation  did,  the  other  day,  unless  they  were 
allowed  to  nominate  strangers,  and  we  objected  to  it 

2698.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Suppose  that 
your  body  is  formed  of  representatives  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  of  representatives  of  the  Irish  Academy 
of  Music,  in  the  first  instance  to  be  named  individuals, 
you  send  in  twelve  names,  and  the  Corporation  twelve 
names,  and  these  twenty-four  are  to  become  a cor- 
porate body  with  a power  of  co-opting  five  or  six  or  a 
dozen  more,  and  then  there  are  to  be  from  time  to  time 
elected  twelve  by  the  Corporation,  and  twelve  by  you, 
and  the  remainder  co-opted ; is  there  any  object  in 
introducing  a prohibition  on  the  body  so  started  from 
afterwards  bringing  in  professional  gentlemen  if  they 
thought  proper ! — I think  there  is  ; I think  it  would 
work  better  to  have  it  distinctly  stated  at  first  as  part 
of  the  constitution  of  the  body,  that  professional  musi- 
cians not  connected  with  the  Academy  ought  not  to  be- 
allowed  a voice  in  its  government. 

2699.  Do  you  know  any  other  academy  or  scien- 
tific association  from  which  the  people  who  profess 
the  art  or  science  as  their  mode  of  living  are  excluded  ?' 
— Well,  it  may  be  something  peculiar  in  the  musical 
profession,  but  I do  not  exclude  them  as  such. 

2700.  The  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  of  Arts  are 
all  professional  men  ? — Everyone,  I believe. 

2701.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — You  are  aware  that 
the  testatrix  appointed  trustees  and  executors,  and  that 
Colonel  Ward  is  the  present  trustee  ? — The  surviving 
trustee. 

2702.  How  would  you  propose  if  the  office  became 
vacant  that  his  successor  should  he  appointed  ? — Un- 
less they  were  to  keep  up  continuing  the  trustees  of 
the  will,  I do  not  see  how. 

2703.  But  if  you  have  a trustee  put  upon  a board 
to  administer  a musical  fund  you  should  expect  that 
the  appointment  would  have  reference  to  the  person 
having  some  acquaintance  with  music,  and  being  able 
to  form  a proper  judgment  on  matters  connected  with 
it? — I do  not  see  my  way  other  than  as  I have 


2704.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  there  is- 
no  other  continuing  trust  of  the  will  except  that? 

Mr.  Bewley. — No,  there  is  not. 

2705.  The  Lord  Chancellor It  comes  to  this, 

that  your  board  at  present  has  no  definite  plan  as  to- 
what  the  constitution  of  the  new  governing  body 
should  he,  further  than  that  a certain  number  should 
be  appointed  by  the  subscribers,  and  a certain  number 
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bv  the  Corporation,  in  case  they  subscribe  ? — And  a 
certain  number  by  Colonel  Ward. 

Mr.  Bewley.  — I did  not  intend  to  put  on  that 
additional  restriction,  that  the  representation  of  the 
Corporation  should  be  in  proportion  to  their  subscribing. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  that  the  Cor- 
poration are  clearly  entitled  in  respect  of  Miss 
Coulson’s  direction,  and  to  that  extent  they  have  a 
a permanent  interest.  I doubt  very  much,  reading 
the  will,  that  Miss  Coulson  intended  that  there  should 
be  kept  up  trustees  of  her  will,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  to  represent  her  on  this  body. 

2706.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Is  it  the  wish  of 
your  society  that  we  should  deal  both  with  it  and  the 
Coulson  fund  and  incorporate  the  governing  body  and 
also  frame  a constitution  for  it  ? — I think  so,  my  lord. 

2707.  Would  you  take  it  that  that  is  so  1— It  is  so, 
so  far  as  I know  the  views  of  our  body,  that  is  that 
the  Coulson  bequest  and  the  Academy  funds  should  be 
all  amalgamated  under  one  body ; and  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  not  jurisdiction 
over  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and  that 
your  Commission  has. 

2708.  Ours  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  Coulson 
bequest  ? — The  Vice-Chancellor  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  your  lordship’s 
jurisdiction,  appears  very  clear,  so  that  our  object  could 
he  attained  by  this  Commission  which  could  not  be 
attained  in  any  other  way,  and  that  is  the  only  object 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  they  have  but 
one  single  object,  the  promotion  and  development  of 
musical  art  in  Dublin. 

2709.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  you  think 
that  that  can  be  best  attained  at  the  price  of  taking 
the  Coulson  bequest  and  the  people  interested  in  it  into 
the  same  body  as  yourselves  ? — I do.  There  is  one 
matter  I wish  to  say  in  reference  to  the  perhaps  singu- 
lar condition  that  there  should  be  no  professional 
members,  except  those  belonging  to  the  Academy,  on 
the  council,  and  that  is  this,  that  in  framing  our 
constitution  quite  recently  your  lordship  will  see  that 
the  executive  committees, elected  by  the  council,  on  the 
first  page,  contains  none  of  the  professors.  There  is 
a board  of  professors  also,  but  a resolution  of  the 
subscribers  specially  summoned  to  consider  the  consti- 
tution excluded  all  professors  from  the  committee. 

2710.  Apparently  there  would  be  a reason  for  that 
because  the  professors  could  not  be  both  masters  and 
servants.  What  are  the  powers  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee as  distinguished  from  the  council  ? — They  carry 
on  the  powers  of  the  council  subject  to  the  council. 

2711.  I see  you  have  got  a board  of  professors  to 
assist,  apparently  all  professionals,  what  are  their 
duties? — Their  duties  have  not  been  yet  definitely 
stated.  They  will  have  to  be  discovered  from  time 
to  time.  At  present  their  duties  are  rather  trifling 
as  far  as  I can  see.  The  board  is  to  give  advice  on 
musical  matters  when  asked  by  the  committee. 

2712.  I presume  that  when  you  had  that  governing 
body  appointed  you  would  vest  in  that  body  the 
appointment  of  professors,  the  fixing  of  their  remune- 
ration, and  the  prescribing  of  the  course  of  teaching  ? 
—Yes,  certainly. 

2713.  In  fact  the  general  management  of  the 
Society?— Yes. 

2714.  And  I suppose  you  would  take  power  in  the 
body  to  appoint  such  committee  or  committees  as  they 
nught  think  necessary  for  the  management,  and  ef 
course  also  a large  power  of  making  by-laws  ? — 
Certainly. 

2716.  Dr.  Traill. — And  would  the  professors  be 
selected  by  the  full  council  or  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee ? — Practically  it  would  come  to  this  that  the 
executive 'committee  might  make  the  selection  subject 
to  confirmation. 

2716.  It  is  not  provided  in  this  scheme? — Not 
expressly,  but  I dare  say  that  would  be  the  way  of 
working  it.  The  council  no  doubt  would  have  the  real 
eppointment. 

2717.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Would  you  propose 


that  the  funds  at  present  in  existence  should  be 
capitalized,  and  that  there  should  be  no  power  of 
breaking  in  upon  the  capital,  and  that  the  Academy 
should  only  have  power  to  deal  with  the  income — 
suppose  that  the  Coulson  bequest  came  under  your 
control  it  certainly  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  intentions  of  Miss  Coulson,  that  there  should 
be  power  . to  usurp  the  capital? — We  want  portion 
of  the  capital  for  building ; it  is  very  important  to 
have  portion  of  the  capital  for  building  puiposes,  and 
in  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
table Donations  and  Bequests  there  is  a clause  to  that 
effect,  that  a portion  of  the  capital,  a sum  that  is  not 
mentioned  as  yet,  might  be  applied  for  building 
purposes. 

2718.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  you  be 
satisfied  with  a provision  that  any  expenditure  of 
capital  should  receive  the  prior  sanction  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  1 — I 
think  that  would  be  very  reasonable,  my  lord;  what 
we  want  is  to  build  a concert  mom. 

271 9.  I see  that  you  got  .£450  out  of  one  concert 
in  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms? — We  never  got  an 
account  of  what  that  concert  cost.  The  Marchioness 
of  Downshire  who  gave  it,  gave  us  the  amount  of 
receipts,  but  never  told  us  what  it  cost  her. 

2720.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Are  there  any 
exhibitions  given  to  pupils  ? — There  are  scholarships. 
The  scholarships  are  all  applied  in  payment  of  pupils’ 
fees,  that  is  free  instruction. 

2721.  That  is  to  say,  when  a pupil  gets  an  exhibi- 
tion or  prize  the  way  it  is  applied  is  in  discharge  of 
fees  which  he  or  she  would  otherwise  have  to  pay? — 
Yes. 

2722.  And  do  you  think  that,  supposing  you  had  a 
fund  it  would  be  advisable  to  create  exhibitions 
different  from  those  at  present  existing? — I do.  I 
think  there  are  many  purposes  for  which  an  exhibi- 
tion might  be  granted  if  we  bad  a fund,  for  example, 
to  send  a very  deserving  pupil,  sufficiently  advanced, 
for  a longer  or  shorter  time,  abroad ; but,  we  do  not 
think  it  desirable,  we  never  have  thought  it  desirable, 
to  give  free  instruction  for  merely  what  may  be  called 
poverty  without  merit. 

2723.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  the  clause 
that  you  would  propose  with  regard  to  that,  I presume, 
would  be  to  vest  a power  in  the  governing  body  to 
give  exhibitions  either  in  money  or  in  free  instruction, 
or  in  affording  means  to  get  further  instruction,  abroad 
— travelling  prizes? — Something  of  that  kind. 

2724.  What  is  “ the  incomparable  method  of  the 
late  distinguished  master,  Frederick  Kalkbrenner?” — 
We  have  a copy  of  it;  it  is  a very  good  method, 
hut  as  far  as  I understand  from  some  very  good  judges 
it  is  almost  the  only  method,  and  it  is  very  simple 
when  you  come  to  look  at  it.  Whether  M. 
Kalkbrenner  introduced  it  or  not  is  a question,  but 
whether  he  did  or  not  it  is  a very  simple  matter, 
teaching  how  to  put  your  hands  on  the  pianoforte. . 

2725.  And  the  expression  of  this  lady’s  intention 
as  to  following  that  method  does  not  cause  incon- 
venience to  you? — No,  my  lord;  so  far  as  we  are 
aware  that  is  the  method  that  always  has  been  taught, 
except  just  this,  that  the  method  of  Kalkbrenner  was 
very  much  associated  with  a mechanical  instrument 
for  putting  on  the  keys  and  fastening  children’s 
hands. 

2726.  What  proportion,  of  these  200  and  odd  pupils 
who  are  attending  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music 
are  learning  music  for  the  purpose  of  making  their 
livelihood  by  it?— -We  make  no  distinction,  except 
that  there  are  two  scales  of  fees,  one  a higher  and  one 
a lower  scale,  and  the  lower  scale  is  for  those  who 
declare  in  writing  their  intention  to  make  music  their 
profession,  or  declare  that  their  means  are  such  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  higher  scale. 

2727.  Would  it  not  he  right  as  part  of  your  funda- 
mental constitution  and  in  your  scheme  to  provide 
that  any  money  that  you  spent  in  prizes  of  value 
should  be  confined  to  pupils  who  either  were  taking 


Hatch  16,  1886. 

Sir  Francis  W. 
Brady,  Bart, 
Q.C. 
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A 16  1886  UP  mu3i°  as  a profession  for  the  purpose  of  earning 

<Bre 1 ' fcheir  livelihood,  or  whose  means  rendered  it  impossible 

Sir  Franeia  W.  for  them  to  pay  1 — Then  we  must  provide  some  equiva- 
Brady,  Bart.,  for  other  pupils  in  some  other  way  because  a 

tJ'c*  pupil,  whether  professional  or  not,  who  shows  great 

talent  should  obtain  a prize.  The  pupil  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  mere  honour  of  the  prize. 

2728.  I am  speaking  of  prizes  of  value.  There  are 
ladies  who  have  nothing  else  to  do  and  have  means, 
and  have  greater  advantages  in  competing  for  things 
of  the  kind  than  girls  who  have  to  earn  their  bread 
by  it. 

2729.  Can  you  say  roughly  if  a large  proportion 
of  your  pupils  have  taken  music  as  a profession  or 
only  a small  proportion? — A large  proportion — by 
far  the  larger  proportion. 

2730.  I suppose  you  have  a good  number  of  ladies 
qualifying  for  governesses  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

2731.  Dr.  Traill. — They  would  then  pay  the 
lower  scale  of  fees  1 — Yes. 

2732.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I suppose  sub- 
stantially the  pupils  are  of  the  same  class  that  attend 
the  School  of  Art  in  Kildare-street  1 — Quite  so.  A 
great  many  young  persons  have  come  to  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  of  Music  who  had  been  getting  in- 
struction elsewhere,  but  their  parents  think  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Academy  of  Music  is  better. 

2733.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — You  have  spoken  of 
travelling  scholarships — would  you  exclude  those  who 


are  possessed  of  means  from  these  scholarships  t__T 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I would  exclude 
class  from  the  reward  of  merit.  - 

2734.  But  scholarships  are  very  often  given  nnt 

merely  as  a reward  of  merit,  but  as  an  aid  to  heln 
forward  pupils  of  promise  !-We  have  never  given  free 
instruction  in  the  academy,  except  as  the  reward  of 
merit.  We  have  never  thought  it  wise  to  teach 
music  to  persons  who  are  not  able  to  pay,  simply  be- 
cause they  are  not  able  to  pay.  We  have  thought 
that  that  does  not  encourage  music.  B 

2735.  Where  you  have  merit,  might  you  not  give 
a portion  of  your  fund  to  pupils  of  merit  to  enable 
them  to  get  superior  teaching  1 — No  doubt. 

2736.  And  it  might  be  a question  whether  it  would 
be  desirable  to  spend  the  fund  upon  those  who  are 
very  well  able  to  pay  for  that  additional  teaching 
themselves  1 — Quite  so ; that  is  true ; but  it  is  a 
different  question  we  have  never  gone  into ; but  that 
a child  whose  parents  are  very  well  off,  and  who 
shows  great  talent,  must  be  told  “ you  are  not  to  get 
a prize,  because  your  parents  are  better  off  than 
others,”  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

2737.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Some  test  should 
be  applied  before  giving  a child  the  benefit  of  the 
endowment  to  see  that  the  pupil  who  obtained  it  had 
some  natural  talent  for  music  ? — That,  my  lord,  you 
cannot  discover  till  a pupil  has  been  learning  for  some 
little  time,  as  a rule. 


Mr.  George 
Cree. 


Mr.  George  Cree  sworn  and  examined. 


2738.  The  Lord  Chancellor  (to  Mr.  Cree). — Mr. 
Cree  do  you  wish  to  say  anything  1 

Mr.  Cree. — Yes,  my  lord,  there  are  two  points 
I wish  to  say  a few  words  on.  I am  co-honorary 
secretary,  with  Sir  Francis  Brady,  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  of  Music.  What  I have  to  say,  is  with 
reference  to  the  point  of  the  representation  of  the 
different  interests  on  the  contemplated  board,  in  case 
a united  academy  is  the  plan  that  will  ultimately  be 
adopted.  I look  upon  the  present  existing  academy 
of  music  as  an  institution  that  has  established  itself, 
and  is  of  value  in  the  education  of  the  public  in 
Ireland.  And  it  is  not  a mere  question  of  how  much 
property  we  have  on  the  premises  in  Westland-row. 
We  are  a going  concern,  with  a very  large  number 
of  pupils,  and  a number  of  the  most  eminent  professors 
in  Ireland,  and  an  income  of  £2,000  a year,  derived 
from  those  pupils.  No  body,  neither  a corporate  nor 
any  other  body  could  create  by  a miracle  this  institu- 
tion which  has  been  now  growing  up  since  1856,  and 
therefore,  I do  press  the  good-will  of  this  concern  in 
the  whole  business  as  a most  valuable  portion  of  the 
entire  property  in  estimating  the  interest  of  the 
Academy ; and  I say,  that  in  any  future  body,  those 
who  have  established  that  institution  have  a right  to 
be  amply  represented.  After  all,  this  Coulson  bequest 
is  only  an  income  of  some  £500  a year.  I look  upon 
our Institution  as  a far  more  valuable  endowment  than 
that  income  of  £500  a year,  and  I wish  there  should 
be  no  nnsundei-standing  whatever  with  respect  to  the 
conference  that  took  place  the  other  day  between  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin.  A pro- 
posal was  made,  and  with  every  desire  to  meet  the 
Coloration  in  the  fairest  way,  I look  upon  it  as 
nothing  more  than  a mere  proposal,  by  Mr.  Dillon,  one 
ofthe  members  of  the  Corporation,  that  the  Corporation 
should  be  represented  by  one-half  of  the  entire  body 
to  be  newly  constituted.  Now,  I stood  up  on  that 
occasion  and  said— Do  not  take  it  for  granted  that 
tins  proposal  is  assented  to  by  the  persons  who  repre- 
sent  Uie  Academy  of  Music-™.,  the  subscrita,. 

’ “'p0™0*1.  only  the  elected  subscribers  of 
“ “f  individually  this  thing  has  come 

upon  me  by  aurpnse,  without  any  notice  whatever,  and 
orSl  Pupated  with  any  dissent  or  assent  on  the 
1 resent  occasion.  I have  now  to  say  that  I have 


been  considering  the  matter  very  carefully  ever  since, 
and  the  more  I have  been  considering  it  the  more 
unfair  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Corporation  should 
appoint  half  of  the  new  hoard,  where  on  the  board 
of  the  Coulson  bequest  alone,  the  scheme  actually 
assented  to  by  the  Corporation  themselves  was  that 
each  of  the  three  interests — that  is,  the  Corporation, 
the  Coulson  trustees,  and  the  Academy  of  Music 
— should  be  represented  by  one-third.  On  what  prin- 
ciple could  it  be  supposed  that  in  the  joint  Academy 
consisting  of  the  present  Academy  of  Music,  and  the 
Coulson  endowment,  the  Corporation  should  have  a 
larger  representation  than  on  the  Coulson  endowment 
alone  ? I am  not  alone  on  the  council  in  holding  this 
opinion,  and  I think  when  the  matter  is  offered  to  the 
consideration  of  my  friends  that  they  will  agree  with 
my  view.  I was  under  the  impression  that  some 
thought  that  probably  a smaller  proportion  would  be  a 
reasonable  proportion,  that  the  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation  should  be  a similar  proportion 
to  that  which  the  original  skeleton  scheme  fixed  for 
the  Coulson  bequest  alone,  that  is  one-third. 

2739.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  see  any 

objection  from  your  point  of  view  to  the  representation 
of  the  Corporation  depending  partly  on  Miss  Coolson's 
trust,  and  partly  on  their  availing  themselves  of  the 
statutory  power  to  contribute  1 — Well,  you  see  the 
statutory  power  to  contribute  is  altogether  a matter 
of  a penny  in  the  pound.  That  was  a thing  that 
never  sprung  upon  us  at  all  till  the  other  day. 

2740.  But  don’t  yon  think  that  the  Corporation 
should  be  allowed  a larger  voice  in  the  event  of  their 
bringing  in  the  ratepayers’  money  1 — Well,  I do 
want  to  put  this  in  any  invidious  light,  hut  supposing 
that  the  Corporation  becomes  the  dominant  power,  the 
annual  subscribers  on  whom  we  have  had  to  depend 
up  to  the  present  time  may  lose  all  interest,  and  cease  to 
exist,  and  this  I think  is  likely  on  the  above  supposi- 
tion, otherwise  I think  from  the  fact  that  for  thirty 
years  subscribers  have  continued  to  subscribe,  we  are 
justified  in  holding  that  we  shall  have  a represents 
tion  from  artistic  amateurs,  and  persons  who  take  an 
interest  in  music  in  Ireland,  if  their  interest  is  not 
neglected  by  us  now.  Now  is  the  crisis  at  which  we 
must  attend  to  the  interest  of  those  who  subscribe. 

2741.  And  do  you  agree  with  Sir  Francis  Brady,  in 
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wishing  to  confine  the  representation  of  the  artistic 
class  to  the  amateurs  t— ' Well,  that  is  really  a very 
difficult  question.  It  never  arose  in  this  establish- 
ment till  the  other  day  at  this  conference.  "We  always 
had  our  own  professors  on  the  board,  on  the  council 
of  our  academy,  and  we  found  it  worked  very  fairly. 

2742.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  not  the  half  be  a larger 
proportion  for  you  than  a third,  if  the  Coulson  repre- 
sentatives were  on  it ; suppose  the  Corporation  were 
to  have  a half  and  you  got  a half,  would  you  not  be 
getting  a larger  proportion  than  in  your  original  pro- 
position which  would  have  limited  the  Corporation  to 
one-third  and  you  also  to  a third  1 — That  proportion 
relates  to  the  Coulson  Committee  alone.  A represen- 
tation of  the  interests  of  the  Academy  on  the  new  board 
is  a -wholly  distinct  matter.  I think,  we  should  at  least 
have  one-half  the  entire  board,  supposing  the  Academy 
and  the  Coulson  bequest  to  be  amalgamated. 

2743.  The  Corporation  propose  that  1 — They  propose 
that  there  shall  be  other  representatives  on  the  board 
^ well — namely,  the  Trustees  of  Miss  Coulson’s  will. 

2744.  They  could  not  have  more  than  two  halves  ? 
—They  propose  that  Miss  Coulson’s  trastees  shall  be 
also  on  the  board.  I propose  that  we  should  have  at 
least  one-half  on  the  joint  boai-d.  The  really  difficult 
point  is  with  regard  to  the  incorporation  of  the  new 
board,  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  once  the 
academy  arrived  at  a position  large  enough  to  justify 
such  a step,  it  ought  to  have  a corporate  existence. 
Up  to  the  present  we  are  simply  a loose  and  changing 
body  not  having  a corporate  existence,  and  only  having 
trustees  to  hold  our  property,  and  I think  it  would 
be  well  worth  considering  whether  by  a scheme  we 
ought  not  to  be  incorporated. 

2745.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  not  the 
Academy  of  Arts  an  incorporated  body  ? 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — I think  it  has  a charter. 

2746.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  the  body  will  be  a 
body  incorporated  by  this  Commission,  and  not  your 
present  academy.  It  appeal’s  to  me  that  you  have  not 
considered  the  question  I put  to  Sir  Fi-amcis  Brady. 
What  you  propose  is  that  your  body  should  be  repre- 
sented on  that  corporate  body  in  fiiture.  It  is  easy 
for 'you  now  to  select  twelve  members,  but  in  twenty 
years  hence,  the  present  Royal  Irish  Academy  of 
Music  will  be  a thing  of  past  history,  and  I do  not 
see  how  your  scheme  proposes  that  you  shall  be 
represented  in  those  circumstances  1 — We  have  not  yet 
proposed  a scheme. 

2747.  But  in  all  you  have  been  saying  you  have 
argued,  and  very  strongly  argued,  that  your  academy 
should  have  more  than  half  the  representation,  and  you 
seem  to  forget  that  five  years  hence,  if  your  own  idea 
be  carried  out  your  academy  won’t  be  in  existence? — 
The  subscribers  we  hope  will,  if  they  are  treated  fairly. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — Speaking  for  myself  and 
speaking  for  the  other  members  of  the  Commission, 
the  view  we  take  is  this.  You  are  to  a large  extent  a 
voluntary  body,  you  have  got  a voluntary  subscription, 
and  the  main  portion  of  your  income  is  derived  from 
the  instruction  you  give  and  from  the  fees  of  the 
pupils.  If  that  is  so,  I should-  be  very  slow,  in  any 
circumstances,  to  force  a constitution  on  a body  of  that 
hind,  it  would  be  attended  with  no  useful  result.  But 
as  I understand  from  you,  it  is  the  wish  of  the  society 
that  a constitution  should  be  framed  for  it,  and  there- 
fore, as  far  as  we  have  gone,  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  proper  course  is  for  you  to  bring  in  and  lodge 
■rithus  a draft  scheme,  setting  forth  what  you  propose 
the  scheme  ultimately  to  be  framed  ought  to  be ; and, 
of  course,  before  you  bring  that  in,  you  should  en- 
deavour to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Corpora- 
tion and  with  the  other  persons  interested. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  if  you  have  any 
points  on  which  you  do  not  agree,  you  and  the  Cor- 
poration, or  you  and  the  trustees,  make  up  a draft 
sofosme  from  your  own  point  of  view. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. — I can  only  speak  for  my- 
kut  I have  no  intention  or  power  to  interfere  in 
?oy  manner  with  the  proceedings  at  present  pending 

Chancery.  A summons  has  been  produced  here 


which  is  apparently  to  be  moved  to-morrow  before  the 
Court.  ¥6  have  no  power  whatever  to  interfere  with 
it,  and  not  having  the  power,  we  have  no  intention 
to  attempt  to  exercise  it.  But  I think  it  is  right  to 
throw  out  this ; that  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  there 
can  be  only  one  Academy  of  Music ; that  there  is  not 
room,  so  to  speak,  for  a second  Academy  of  Music  in 
Dublin,  and  that  necessarily  Miss  Coidson’s  bequest 
must  be  worked  in  connexion  with  the  present  existing 
Academy  of  Music.  It  seems  also  to  be  admitted 
that  the  Academy  of  Music  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  us, 
and  that  a scheme  is,  if  possible,  to  be  framed  for  its 
future  management.  It  is  manifest  that  in  the  pro- 
ceedings at  present  before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  there 
is  no  power  whatever  in  any  way  to  deal  with  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  which  is  at  present  not 
in  any  manner  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court ; 
and  therefore  I wmdd  put  it  to  all  parties  concerned, 
including  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests,  that,  to  found  this  academy  of  music, 
to  put  it  on  an  assured  basis,  is  a very  useful  public 
purpose,  and  that,  therefore  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  as  well  as  all 
other  parties  should  strive  honestly  to  co-operate 
together,  with  the  view  of  making  the  best  arrange- 
ment that  can  be  made  for . the  application  of  all  the 
funds  applicable  for  the  purpose  of  musical  education ; 
and  with  no  fancied  idea  that  we  are  trying  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  any  feeling  that 
we  are  trying  to  get  up  a contest  with  any  other  court 
and  interfere  with  it.  If  we  are  to  frame  a scheme 
for  the  working  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  if  we 
adopt  a scheme  already  in  existence  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  fund  well  and  good ; but  I throw  it  out 
for  the  consideration  of  all  parties,  whether  if  this  thing 
is  to  be  properly  done,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
whole  thing  should  be  considered,  and  that  one  com- 
prehensive scheme  should  be  framed  for  the  purpose 
I throw  that  out  for  the  consideration  of  the  trustee 
and  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests.  As  I have  said,  we  have  no  power,  nor 
have  we  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings 
going  on  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  it  is  for  the 
parties  themselves  to  take  what  steps  they  think  proper 
in  these  proceedings.  I hope  in  making  these  sugges- 
tions it  will  not  be  considered  I am  exceeding  my  duty, 
because  I think  it  right  in  a matter  of  this  public  nature, 
that  all  should  carefully  consider  the  expediency  of  what 
they  are  doing,  and  whether  the  particular  course  that 
is  now  being  adopted  is  the  best  to  be  followed. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I thoroughly  concur  in 
every  word  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  said,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  very  much  to  be  deplored  if  after 
those  six  sets  of  parties  had  been  settling  a scheme  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  a very  considerable  time,  it 
turned  out  that  that  scheme  was  really  only  useful  for 
the  purpose  of  being  incorporated  in  another  scheme 
which  we  should  settle  for  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 
of  Music,  and  that  it  had  been  done  at  very  much 
more  expense,  and  with  very  much  less  advantage  also 
+.ba.Ti  if  the  whole  thing  were  dealt  with  here.  I 
cannot  accurately  compare  the  expense  of  this  Com- 
mission with  that  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  because 
it  is  as  yet  to  a certain  extent  unknown,  but  the 
expense  to  the  parties  here  would  certainly  be  less 
than  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Mr.  Garrett  Walker. — I appear  on  behalf  of  Colonel 
Ward,  and  I just  wish  to  explain  that  the  reason  I 
came  here  was,  that  we  understood  that  the  Com- 
mission were  to  frame  a new  scheme  or  a different 
scheme  from  that  before  the  Vice-Chancellor.  I 
appear  here  to  support  Mr.  Ronan,  because  we 
acquiesced  in  the  order  made,  and  were  quite  satisfied 
with  it.  We  are  of  course  in  the  position  of  trustees, 
and  only  wish  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  matter,  and 
as  far  as  I myself  see,  although  I should  like  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  my  client,  before  I ™>uld 
say  anything  final,  my  own  idea,  having  heard  what  fell 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  is  that  it  would  be  better  on 
the  whole,  that  the  matter  before  the  Vice-Chancellor 
should  stand  over  perhaps  for  a month  or  a short  period. 


March  16,  lggs. 

Mr.  Georgs 
Crea 
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March  16  1886  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— -The  matter  for  us  to  carry  on  the  academy  if  its  numbers  were  trebled  or 
— 1 consider  as  to  the  trustee,  is  whether  he  should  be  quadrupled. 

Mr.  Walker.  retajned  merely  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  repre-  2749.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I understand  you. 

sentatives  on  the  governing  body.  my  Lord  Mayor,  to  agree  in  the  wisdom,  or  not  to  objecj 

Mr.  Walker. — Our  position  is  exactly  the  same  as  to  the  principle  of  disqualifying  the  professors  or  pro- 
the  position  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lord  Lieu-  fessional  musicians  who  are  in  the  service  of  the 
tenant.  Academy  from  being  on  the  governing  bodyf-Either 

The  Lord  Chancellor.— The  trustee  dies  in  course  that  or  to  allow  both  the  Academy  and  the  Corporation 
of  time,  and  passes  away,  but  the  Corporation  exists  to  select  such  professors. 

for  ever.  2750.  But  the7  .want  to  g°  further,  to  prohibit  all 

Mr.  Walker. — My  client’s  co-executor  and  co-trustee  professional  musicians  whether  employed  in  the 
is  dead,  but  your  lordship  is  aware,  that  Colonel  Academy  or  not.  I understand  you  to  say  that  if 
Ward,  as  surviving  executor  and  trustee,  has  power  to  they  bring  in  professors  who  are  both  officers  and 
appoint  a trustee,  and  the  arrangement  that  was  servants  you  would  wish  to  bring  in  a number  who 
already  to  a certain  extent  agreed  upon  between  the  are  not  in  the  employment  of  the  Academy  1 — Quite 
parties,  was  that  the  trustees  of  the  will  should  be  so,  my  lord. 

represented  to  the  extent  of  one- third,  along  with  the  2751.  Would  it  suit  your  views  if  there  was  no 
Corporation,  and  along  with  the  Academy.  prohibition,  except  a prohibition  to  appoint  any 

2748.  The  Lord  Mayor. — I wish  to  say  that  as  professional  man  who  was  himself  an  officer  of  the 
far  as  I am  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  Cor-  Academy  ?—  Quite  so,  especially  if  they  who  are  to 
poration  they  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  union  with  the  elect  another  portion  of  the  governing  body  are  not  at 
Academy,  and  for  this  in  addition  to  other  reasons,  liberty  to  elect  professors  also.  You  bit  the  whole 
that  the  Coulson  bequest  is  inadequate  to  found  an  matter  off  yourself,  when  you  said  that  it  was  for  the 
academy  of  music,  and  therefore  the  natural  thing,  as  promotion  of  harmony  that  the  idea  arose  to  exclude 
well  as  the  wisest  and  most  proper  thing  to  do,  would  them. 

be  to  amalgamate  with  the  society  already  in  existence  2752.  Would  not  your  proposal  be  to  bring  from 
and  which  has  been  working  very  well  up  to  this  time,  the  outside  some  persons  who  are  not  professors,  but 
Then  the  question  would  arise,  and  has  arisen,  as  to  who  might  desire  to  be  so  ? — I was  at  the  conference 
the  governing  body,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  referred  to  by  Sir  Francis  Brady,  and  the  thing  arose 
spoke  seemed  to  think  that  the  claim  of  the  Corpora-  in  this  way  : we  found  on  the  governing  body  a 
tion  to  be  equally  represented  on  that  body  is  certain  number  of  musical  professors  connected  with 
excessive.  I think  that,  considering  that  the  the  Academy,  and  then  the  question  incidentally  arose 
Corporation  ar-e  constituted  trustees  of  this  money,  whether  the  representatives  of  the  Corporation  might 
and  also,  as  has  been  very  properly  pointed  out,  not  to  some  extent  be  professors  of  music  unconnected 
that  they  have  the  power  of  rendering  still  further  with  the  Academy,  and  the  Academy  people,  I think 
assistance  to  the  Academy  in  its  new  conditions,  very  reasonably,  thought  that  that  would  not  be 
an  equal  representation  would  not  be  excessive  for  that  promotive  of  harmony  in  the  body,  inasmuch  as  the 
body.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  professors,  outer  professors  would  come  in  to  some  extent  in  the 
the  Corporation  has  no  objection  that  I know  of  to  capacity  of  critics,  and  the  professional  gentlemen 
there  being  professors  of  music  on  the  governing  body ; present,  if  I do  not  greatly  mistake,  said  they  would 
they  have  only  claimed  that  if  there  are  to  be  professors  rather  be  out  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Academy 
of  music  belonging  to  the  Academy  on  the  governing  than  be  mixed  up  with  it. 

body  they  should  have  the  liberty  of  selecting  and  2758.  Dr.  Traill. — W ere  you  satisfied  under  these 
electing  as  their  representative  some  professor  on  the  circumstances  to  give  up  your  own  right  of  nominating 
council because,  I think,  it  will  appear  to  the  Com-  professionalgentlemen  ?— -Wewere  satisfied  either  way. 
mission  at  once  that  it  is  undesirable  that  the  governing  27 54.  You  would  give  up  your  right  of  nominating 

body  of  the  Academy  should  largely  rest  in  the  hands  professional  gentlemen  provided  that  they  gave  up 
of  gentlemen  who  are  themselves  servants  of  the  also? — We  were  satisfied  either  way,  either  that  both 
Academy.  They  would  be  their  own  masters,  and  we  and  they  should  have  professors  on  the  board  or 
under  these  conditions  things  are  apt  to  get  stereotyped  neither  of  us,  but  we  were  not  satisfied  that  the 
and  to  travel  along  a given  course,  and  we  think  it  Academy  should  have  professors  on  the  board  and  the 
desirable  that  a breath  of  outer  air  should,  so  to  speak,  Corporation  none. 

be  allowed  to  come  in  upon  the  strings  of  the  instru-  Sir  Freunds  Brady. — There  is  one  matter  that  is 
ment,  and  that  public  opinion  should  be  allowed  to  very  important  in  reference  to  the  amalgamation 
have  some  influence  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy,  scheme,  that  Miss  Coulson  by  her  bequest  confines  it 
I think  it  will  be  granted  that  a society  self-contained  to  instrumental  music,  and  therefore  the  establish- 
in  that  way,  and  entirely  self-governing,  is  hardly  likely  ment  of  an  academy  with  the  Coulson  money  alone, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times.  Suppose  would  exclude  a most  important  part  of  musical 
certain  professors  were  falling  a little  in  arrear  of  the  instruction,  that  is  vocal  instruction,  which  is  given 
requirements  of  the  times,  how  are  you  to  deal  with  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  of  course  would  be  giveu 
them  ? There  is  one  word  more,  and  that  is  in  reference  in  the  amalgamated  body. 

to  the  suggestion  of  the  Lord  Justice,  that  there  should  2755.  Dr.  Traill.  — Supposing  this  projector 
be  what  I would  call  a sliding  scale  as  regards  the  amalgamation  with  the  Coulson  bequest  fell  through, 
number  of  the  governing  body  dependent  on  the  con-  would  your  body  wish  to  be  incorporated  ? — -We  have 
tributions  of  the  Corporation,  and  dependent  upon  the  no  objection  to  being  incorporated.  I do  not  kuov 
subscriptions  of  the  general  public  to  the  Academy.  I that  we  would  get  on  any  better  than  we  have  for  the 

can  only  say  that  for  my  own  part,  I do  not  think  that  last  thirty  years,  but  we  have  no  objection  to  it 

undesirable,  but  it  would  put  to  the  necessity  of  making  But  I do  not  see  that  it  would  be  of  any  great  use  m- 

certain  abstruse  calculations  from  year  to  year.  deed. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Nothing  more,  abstruse  2756.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  would  fflve 
than  that  representation  and  taxation  should  go  you  the  necessity  of  appointing  new  trustees  ?— Th«e 
together.  would  be  some  legal  advantages,  but  that  is  all.  e 

The  Lord  Mayor. — But  it  would  throw  us  into  a would  not  ask  for  it.  . , , 

sum  of  proportion  as  to  the  representation  which  is  to  2757.  But  the  main  thing  on  both  sides  with  ® 
be  given  to  the  Academy’s  subscriptions,  and  I believe  Corporation,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Boy 
it  has  not  found  much  favour.  I think  that  a body  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  is  to  unite  the 

consisting  of  a fixed  number,  either  nine  on  each  side  endowment  with  an  existing  body,  rather  dim  w 

or  twelve  on  each  side,  should  be  the  body  to  carry  on  have  it  the* subject  of  an  entirely  separate  founda  on 
the  intended  academy,  an  institution  which  must  be  -. — Yes,  certainly,  that  is.  rather  to  have  one  g0011 
very  largely  developed  indeed,  but  I think,  it  would  school  instead  of  two 
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2758.  The  Lord  Chancellor.  — Dr.  Smith,  the 
points  on  which  we  wish  to  hear  you,  are  first,  this 
matter  that  was  mentioned,  namely,  what  representation 
professional  gentlemen  should  have  on  the  governing 
body  of  the  new  proposed  academy,  and  then  if  you  have 
anything  farther  to  add  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
already  laid  before  us  as  to  the  advantage  of  having 
the  administration  of  the  Coulson  fund  united  with 
all  the  other  funds  of  the  society.  Now  as  to  the 
representation,  whether  there  should  be  one  body  or 
two  ? — Well  we  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
one  thoroughly  representative  and  competent  school 
of  music. 

2759.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  room  for  a 
second  school  in  Dublin? — We  prefer  not  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  discussing  that  question,  because  it 
would  involve  the  additional  question  of  our  forwarding 
a scheme ; and  we  prefer  to  contemplate  the  formation 
of  one  large  and  thoroughly  representative  body. 

2760.  That  is  the  view  of  the  profession? — Of  the 
profession,  as  formulated  at  our  meeting,  which  I may 
say  was  a veiy  large  meeting,  and  very  well  attended, 
and  attended  both  by  professors  of  music  connected 
with  the  academy  and  others  outside. 

Sir  Francis  Brady. — That  meeting  was  attended 
out  of  curiosity,  and  almost  every  one  who  went 
repudiated  in  writing  the  part  that  was  attributed  to 
them  at  that  meeting. 

2761.  The  Lord  Chancellor.  (To  Witness). — As 
I understand,  then,  the  view  of  the  committee  was 
that  it  would  be  better  there  should  be  one  large 
central  musical  academy  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

2762.  As  to  representation  on  the  board,  how  do 
you  consider  that  it  should  be  formed  ? — Well  in  our 
memorial  we  drafted  a scheme  which  we  considered — 
perhaps  I have  Sir  Francis  Brady’s  permission  to 
refer  to  that  memorial  once  again,  in  this  way  that 
it  does  not  embody  any  of  those  objections;  I am 
alluding  to  that  part  of  it  which  occupied  itself  with 
the  framing  of  a scheme. 

2763.  For  the  government  of  the  institution  ? — Y es. 

2764.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  your 
ideas,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  they  were  formally 
embodied  in  the  memorial  ? 

Witness. — I give  them  as  formulated  at  the  meeting 
but  not  beyond  that.  We  entirely  repudiate  the  idea 
of  any  educational  institution  being  conducted  by  a 
body  of  amateurs  who  have  had  no  special  training  or 
have  undergone  no  special  study  in  the  special  subjects. 
We  do  not  find  anything  analogous  to  it  in  any  other 
institution  in  the  world.  I hold  in  my  hand  the 
syllabus  or  prospectus  of  what  is  everywhere  considered 
a model  institution  of  this  kind,  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  London.  W^ e find  there  that  there  are  four 
bodies — the  directory,  the  committee  of  management, 
the  finance  committee,  and  the  vice-presidency.  On 
these  four  bodies  the  musical  profession  is  in  a decided 
majority,  but  on  the  committee  of  management,  which 
deals  with  all  questions  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  actual  teaching  work  of  the  place,  we 
find  that  that  committee  of  management  consists  of 
professional  musicians,  all  of  them,  I believe,  connected 
with  the  academy,  with  three  exceptions,  one  of  whom 
acts  as  honorary  auditor,  and  one  as  honorary  solicitor, 
and  one  in  another  capacity.  W ell,  I have  never  heard 
any  complaints  against  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
in  London.  We  have  never  heard  these  vexed 
questions  there.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  got  a 
splendid  record,  extending  over  sixty  years  now,  to 
show  the  public,  in  the  way  of  what  they  have  done. 
They  have  turned  out  all  the  best  composers  inEngland, 
°r  in  Great  Britain,  I may  say,  and  all  the  best  singers 
and  instrumentalists ; and  it  is  looked  up  to  as  the 
headquarters  of  musical  education  in  England  ; but  up 
*9  the  present,  I am  sorry  to  say,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  look  up  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music 
aa  the  headquarters  of  music  in  this  country.  I do 
not  wish  to  say  anything  invidious  about  the  teaching 


there,  or  the  capacity  of  the  teachers.  I personally 
have  very  friendly  relations  with  nearly  all  the  pro- 
fessors, and  I should  be  most  unwilling  to  say  one 
word  against  them.  Practically  I may  say  that,  taken 
as  a,  whole,  they  are  a very  capable  and  competent 
body  of  men.  I do  not  wish  to  enter  into  that.  I am 
speaking  of  the  administration  of  the  academy ; but  I 
think  that  it  is  a method  of  administration  calculated 
totally  to  frustrate  or  almost  to  frustrate  the  objects  of 
musical  education  in  this  country. 

2765.  Repudiating  amateurs  as  you  do,  how  do  you 
propose  that  the  body  should  be  constituted  ?— Well, 
if  we  have  a locus  standi  in  this  matter,  that  is  to  say’ 
if  we  are  formally  asked  by  your  lordships  in  this 
Commission  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  a scheme 
dealing  with  this  question,  we  shall  be  happy  to  mature 
our  ^ews  in  an  intelligible  way.  At  present,  I may 
say,  that  we  consider  that  it  would  be  no  harm  if  the 
Corporation  in  this  matter  were  represented  by  any 
number  they  chose,  but  that  the  functions  of  those  men 
should  be  certainly  not  educational,  or,  I may  say,  not 
managerial  in  any  way.  Let  them  see  by  all  means 
into  the  question  of  the  funds,  and  that  the  accounts 
are  strictly  kept,  and  that  there  are  no  malpractices 
going  on ; but  it  is  utterly  ludicrous  to  think  that  any 
lay  body  could  administer  musical  education  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

2766.  Then  it  is  your  idea  that  both  the  manage- 
ment and  the  teaching  should  be  in  the  same  hands  ? 

Well,  what  I mean  by  the  whole  business  of  an  academy 
like  that  consists  simply  in  teaching.  I may  say 
teaching  and  its  concomitants;  teaching  and  arranging 
the  courses  of  studies ; that  is  the  most  important 
thing. 

2767.  In  many  places,  colleges  and  schools,  the 
management  is  done  by  one  body,  and  the  teaching  by 
another  ?— That  all  turns  on  the  question  of  what  is 
meant  by  management. 

2768.  Management  is  the  control  of  the  institution 
as  a teaching  institution,  and  seeing  that  the  teachers 
do  their  duty  properly ; do  you  propose  that  the  people 
actually  engaged  in  the  teaching  should  be  their  own 
masters  ? — I do  not  propose  that,  certainly. 

2769.  Then  do  you  propose  that  they  should  be 
under  other  persons  of  the  same  profession  to  which 
they  belong  themselves  ? — In  part  it  is  desirable. 

2770.  But,  in  the  other  part  they  are  not  to  be? — I 
propose  to  locate  the  professors  on  a distinct  board 
altogether,  called  the  board  of  studies ; that  board  to 
be  under  the  control  of  the  larger  body. 

2771.  You  propose  that  a board  of  studies  should  be 
under  the  control  of  ahead  managing  body,  which  head 
managing  body  would  not  necessarily  be  all  profes- 
sional ? — Well,  under  their  control,  but  not  worked  by 
them.  They  might  be  under  the  management  of  a 
mixed  body,  but,  I think,  it  would  be  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a sprinkling  of  professional  musi- 
cians amongst  that  body,  as  a public  guarantee  that 
that  body  has  taken  some  means  to  guide  itself  in  the 
proper  discharge  of  its  duties,  and,  I think,  that  the 
objection  that  is  urged  against  that  proposal  is  un- 
founded. I think  it  has  been  asserted  that  any  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  that  would  belong  to  that  body 
would  be  there  in  the  capacity  of  critics,  in  a hostile 
sense,  of  the  actual  professors  doing  the  work  of  the 
institution.  That  assumption  I repudiate.  I think 
that  in  the  musical  profession,  as  a body,  our  relations 
with  each  other  are  very  friendly,  and  we  know  we 
cannot  all  belong  to  an  academy  of  that  kind.  Some 
of  us  have  other  things  to  do,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
although  we  may  not  be  officially  connected  with  an 
academy  of  that  kind,  we  take  a deep  interest  in  it. 
We  know  that  an  academy  of  that  kind  has  in  its  hands 
the  real  welfare  of  art  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  welfare 
and  future  of  art  depends  entirely  upon  what  that 
academy  does  for  art  in  tills  country ; and  we  think  that 
there  would  be  a great  many  men  who  could  not  possibly 
be  connected  with  the  academy  in  a teaching  capacity 
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Uarek  18  1886.  whose  services  or  advice  on  a board  of  that  kind  woul 
be  of  the  highest  value  to  the  managing  body. 

2772.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Would  it  meet  your 
views  if  there  were  a managing  body  in  which  the 
musical  profession  would  be  represented  to  some  ex- 
tent ; ai  d if  under  that  managing  body  there  was  a 
board  of  professors  to  carry  out  the  teaching  work  of 
the  . institution,  with  the  provision  that  no  professor 
employed  for  teaching  in  the  establishment  should  be 
a member  of  the  managing  body;  you  would  then 
have  a managing  body  with  their  own  professional 
advisers  upon  the  board,  and  appointing  professors 
under  them,  who  would  be  practically  then-  officers?— 
Well  partially ; but  one  of  the  principles  involved  m 
my  view  is  this.  We  must  have,  and  consider  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  must  have  a musical 
director  at  the  head  of  it  to  superintend  the  educational 

W°2773.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  that 
musical  director  be  an  officer  or  a master;  would  he 
be  independent  of  control  by  anybody;  or  would 
he  be  an  officer  under  others  7—1  think  lie  should  be 
certainly  answerable  to  the  General  Council. 

2774.  In  whom  would  you  vest  the  supreme  go- 
verning control  of  this  institution.  Should  it  be  in  a 
body  of  professional  men  or  non-professional  men,  01- 
in  a mixture  of  both  1—1  should  say  that  the  supreme 
control,  owing  to  peculiar  local  circumstances,  owing 
to  the  interest  that  the  Corporation  have  in  it,  should  be 
certainly  in  the  hands  of  a mixed  board— otherwise 
not. 

2775.  That  mixed  board  would  represent  ap- 
parently not  only  the  Corporation,  but  also  the  trus- 
tees of  Miss  Coulson’s  will,  and  also  on  account  of 
their  bringing  in  a going  concern  and  capital,,  their 
property,  the  existing  Academy  ? — I think  if  it  is  a 
question  of  forming  a Coulson  Academy  of  Music,  the 
formation  of  that  academy  would  be  far  better  even 
■ than  a going  concern.  W e do  not  attach  the  least  value 
to.  the  going  concern,  because  I do  not  wish  to  speak 
of  this  otherwise  than  in  relation  to  the  professional 
question,  but  we  find  that  the  educational  results  of 
the  academy  have  not  been  good.  They  have  not  been 
anything  like  what  they  ought  to  have  been. 

2776.  But  you  started  apparently  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  advisable  to  have  one  school  of  music, 
provided  it  could  be  put  on  a proper  basis? — Unques- 
tionably, if  it  could  be  done. 

2777.  You  have  to  get  rid  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  of  Music,  or  you  have  to  amalgamate  it, 
and  all  parties  have  up  to  the  present  gone  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  amalgamation  and  not  extinction 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  is  to  be  a part 
of  the  scheme? — I do  not  wish  to  extinguish  it  at 
all ; but  it  should  be  reconstructed. 

2778.  Then  the  Academy  of  Music  is  to  be  allowed 
to  have  a representation  ? — Yes,  but  as  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  of  Music,  I would  hardly  recognise  their 
existence  as  an  institution.  As  the  holders  of  pro- 
perty, yes. 

2779.  Your  supreme  body  being  a mixed  one,  your 
desire  is  that,  under  that,  the  teaching  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  professional  persons  ? — Yes,  provided  there 
be  a musical  director. 

2780.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Who  would  be  a paid 
officer  of  the  board? — Yes. 

2781.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — Is  not  this  your 
object,  that  the  professional  teachers  in  the  academy 
should  be  in  a position  as  independent  of  the  mixed 
board  as  possible,  with  regard  to  their  teaching — 
that  is,  that  they  should  be  unconnected  with  it  ?— I 
think  that  is  a very  minor  question.  I think  if  they 
were  allowed  carte  blanche  with  regard  to  the  educa- 
tional arrangements  of  the  institution,  that  is  all  they 
would  want  to  do  ; but  I maintain  that  they  should 
have  the  absolute  framing  and  canying  out  of  all  the 
educational  arrangements  of  the  place.  That  has  not 
been  the  case  up  to  the  present. 

2782.  If  they  had  the  absolute  power  of  framing 
and  carrying  out  what  was  done,  what  would  the 


Board  of  Governors  be  for?— I say  the  educational 
arrangements. 

2783.  Would  you  give  the  Board  of  Governors  any 
control  over  the  educational  work  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  ? — Well,  as  to  the  educational  details,  I do  not 
think  I should  be  inclined  to  give  them  very  much. 

2784.  But  take  the  educational  detail  of  getting  a 
certain  number  of  teachers  who  are  to  give  services 
in  return  for  their  salaries,  how  would  you  propose  to 
depi-ive  the  head  body  of  the  duty  of  attending  to 
that  ? — I do  not  consider  that  an  educational  detail, 
but  a commercial  detail. 

2785.  Would  you  give  the  power  of  appointment 
and  dismissal  to  the  mixed  body  at  the  head?— -Yea, 
my  lord;  but  I would  not  give  them  the  absolute 
appointment  of  the  professors. 

2786.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — To  whom  would  you 
give  the  appointment  of  the  professors? — My  proposi- 
tion would  be  to  have  a board  within  the  board  of 
pi-ofessors,  consisting  of  a director  and  two  vice- 
directors, who  should  be  recognised  as  capable 
musicians  and  men  of  great  experience,  men  of  great 
repute  from  the  point  of  view  of  success  and  fairness, 
Those  men  I would  entrust  with  the  duty  of  nomin- 
ating professors,  but  I would  not  entrust  that  board 
of  directors  with  the  appointment  of  them.  They 
would  simply  nominate  for  the  consideration  of  the 
general  council,  because  I think  that  a body  of 
amateurs,  or  a mixed  body  like  that  have  no  possible 
means  of  gauging  the  qualifications  of-  any  musician. 

2787.  Would  you  have  the  professors  nominated 
then  by  a sub-committee  of  the  professors?— By  the 
board  of  directors  consisting  of  a director  and  two 
vice-directors. 

2788.  You  would  have  the  appointment  made  by 
the  managers  ? — By  the  managers. 

2789.  Dr.  Traill.— Would  you  give  the  mixed 
board,  that  you  speak  of,  a veto  on  that  appointment! 

Certainly.  The  board  of  those  three  directors 

would  simply  nominate,  simply  submit  the  names  for 
the  consideration  of  the  larger  board. 

2790.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Youi- proposition 
in  the  outline,  comes  to  this  : that  you  consider  there 
should  be  at  the  head  of  the  institution  a supreme 
body — a mixed,  representative,  corporate  body,  and 
that  under  it  there  should  be  professors  to  do  the 
teaching  woik,  and  that  those  teachers  should  be 
selected  by  people  of  professional  qualifications  who 
should  be  left  as  independent  as  possible  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties? — Certainly,  my  lord. 

2791.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  attaining  of  this 

object  would  be  best  left  to  a properly  constituted 
governing  body? — Yes,  my  lord;  if  we  had  any 
guarantee  that  the  governing  body  would  be  properly 
constituted,  I think,  it  would  be  for  their  own 
interest.  . — , 

2792.  That  goes  back  to  the  question—  _ now  aa 
you  propose  to  constitute  the  governing  body  1—~ 

I think,  as  a start  it  would  be  an  equitable  settlement 
of  the  case  if  there  were  three  or  four  bodies  repre- 
sented in  this  matter.  I think  that  the  Corpora 
and  probably  the  existing  Academy  of  Music  o 
send  an  enual  proportion  of  representatives, 
of  course,  there  would  be  the  representatives  o 
trustees  of  the  will.  Then,  I think,  that  the  pmt®so« 
of  music  belonging  to  the  two  universities  should  ne 
officio  members  of  that  body.  I shall . pm  a J ^ 
myself  under  a misconception  on  that  point,  u00", 
happen  to  be  one  of  them  myself;  but  tha  18 
coincidence;  and  the  principle  is  thoroughly  r . 
in  the  prospectus,  which  Dr.  Molloy  has  before 
the  professors  of  Orford  .nd  Oombndgo  benign"* 
porated  in  that  body.  . , nrofes. 

2793.  Is  there  any  existing  association  oi  p 
sional  musicians  capable  of  being  represented  s-- 
except  that  you  take  the  expression  o 
formulated  at  the  meeting.  There  is  no  bo  y 
known  as  the  musical  profession,  lunortuna  y- 

2794.  Then  the  only  official  represented™ 
you  suggest  are  the  professors  of  music  m 
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University  and  tlie  University  of  Dublin  ?— Yes.  Sir  2810.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Particularly  the  jifarafti*  im 
Robert  Stewart  is  already  there,  but  there  is  a Fellow  branch  that  I think  Miss  Coulson  seems  to  have  con-  — - 

of  the  College,  Mr.  Maliaffy,  who  usually  assists  at  templated  ? — I do  not  think  that  is  a very  strong  ?r: Josepl1 
these  examinations.  point,  my  lord,  instrumental  music.  ° Mu8, 

2795.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Was  it  considered  at  2811.  The  piano?— It  is  very  strong  in  Dublin, 
your  meeting  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  We  are  rather  overdone  with  piano-playing  in  Dublin, 
allow  the  musical  profession  to  select  their  own  repre-  but  I do  not  think  ladies  attend  generally  to  any  other 
sentatives  on  this  governing  body  ? — Well,  it  is  one  branch. 

element  that  ought  to  be  provided  for.  I think  that  _ 2812.  Dr.  Traill — But  you  do  not  see  ladies  prac- 
tlie  musical  profession  themselves  should  have  a tising  at  medicine,  except  a rare  one  in  London  or 
faculty  of  sending  in  a number  of  then-  representatives  practising  at  the  bar,  but  you  do  see  ladies  matin"  a 
to  protect— I do  not  say  in  a mercenary  way,  but  in  livelihood  by  music  1— If  you  give  the  ladies  tune 
a general  way — to  protect  the  interests  of  art.  that  may  be ; but  what  is  the  practical  meaning  of  the 

2796.  Would  it  meet  the  views  you  represent  if  question  here  ? 

the  musical  profession  had  a representation  given  to  2813.  I wanted  to  know  were  they  to  be  excluded 
them  equal  to  that  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Royal  from  your  representation? — I think  for  the  present  it 
Irish  Academy  of  Music  on.  the  governing  body  ?— I would  be  well  practically  to  exclude  them.  If  any 
think  so.  I am  not  authorized,  but . I should  think  lady  proves  her  claim  I would  consider  it. 
that  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  subject.  2814.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy— You  propose  that  there 

2797.  And  that  representatives  should  be  elected  should  be  a director  of  studies  in  the  academy? 

from  their  body  ? — Yes,  or  by  nomination,  say,  by  Yes. 

this  Commission.  2815.  What  would  be  his  functions,  according  to 

2798.  Is  there  any  definite  qualification  required  your  conception  ? — One  of  his  functions  would  be — I 

to  be  a member  of  the  musical  profession  in  Dublin  ? am  speaking  of  him  now  as  a director,  assisted  by 
— No,  unfortunately,  there  is  not.  vice-directors — his  first  function  would  be,  with  the 

2799.  How  would  you  propose  that  the  election  assistance  of  the  vice-directors,  to  arrange  the  whole 

should  take  place  ? — Simply  take  the  names  that  ap-  course — the  general  course — of  studies,  to  lay  down 
pear  in  the  musical  directory.  It  is  the  only  basis  the  conditions  for  the  examinations  of  the  academy, 
we  have  to  go  upon,  and  it  is  the  rule  we  adopted  in  to  draw  up  conditions  for  the  diploma,  which  certainly 
summoning  our  meeting  last  summer.  should  be  a special  feature  in  every  educational  insti- 


2800.  What  are  the  qualifications  required  for  a 
person  to  have  his  name  on  the  musical  directory  ? — 
That  I cannot  tell. 

2801.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  the  qualification  of 
persons  on  the  directory  be  that  of  persons  who  chose 
to  send  in  their  names  1 — I do  not  know ; but  I have 
always  got  a circular  every  year  asking  me  whether  I 
have  changed  my  address,  and  that  is  all.  I do  not 
know  what  steps  they  take  to  ascertain  whether  the 
list  is  of  value  or  not ; but  we  know  personally  the 
members  of  the  profession  in  Dublin,  and  I think  that 
the  musical  directory  represents  them  very  fairly. 

2802.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  it  practically  open  to 
any  person  who  pleases  to  teach  music  in  Dublin? — 
Unfortunately,  it  is. 

2803.  And  would  his  name  be  put  down  then  as  a 
member  of  the  musical  profession  from  the  mere  fact 
that  he  undertook  to  teach  ? — I do  not  know  whether 
that  would  be  the  case  or  not ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
it  does  not  work  in  that  way.  I should  think  there 
are  some  thousands  of  people  teaching  music  in  Dublin ; 
but  we  actually  only  find  the  names  of  forty  or  fifty 
in  the  musical  directory. 

2804.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  they  be  persons  who 
devoted  their  entire  time  to  music,  or  to  other  pur- 
poses as  well? — I cannot  answer  as  to  the  directory, 
but  I can  as  to  the  gentlemen  at  our  meeting.  We 
excluded  from  that  meeting  all  who  were  not  making 
their  living  exclusively  by  it. 

2805.  Is  the  musical  profession  limited  to  men  ? — 
Our  meeting  was  limited  to  men. 

2806.  And  would  you  consider  it  a reasonable  thing 
to  exclude  ladies  from  the  profession  that  you  say 
ought  to  be  represented  on  this  body  ? — I do  not  know 
anything  that  can  be  attained  by  excluding  ladies  ab- 
solutely. 

. . 2807.  I am  not  talking  of  the  representation  of  the 
profession.  W ould  you  exclude  them  from  the  profes- 
sion? Are  there  not  a great  many  ladies  making 
their  livelihood  by  music? — Yes ; but  I think  I would 
rather  not  ask  them  for  a vote  at  present. 

2808.  Then  all  the  large  class  of  governesses, 
ladies  who  teach  music  with  or  without  other  things, 
would  be  entirely  excluded  from  any  voice  in  the  re- 
presentation of  this  new  academy  ? — Yes,  I think  the 
question  of  women  is  always  a very  vexed  one  in  these 
matters. 

2809.  But  is  not  muBic  a specialty  with  women  as 
compared  with  other  professions  ? — Certain  branches 

ofit. 


tution  of  that  kind,  and  which  hitherto  has  not  existed, 
I am  afraid,  in  the  academy  in  Dublin,  except  in  a 
nominal  manner,  and  also  to  conduct  the  more  impor- 
tant examinations,  such  as  for  the-  final  diploma  on 
leaving  the  institution. 

2816.  And  would  the  director  himself  have  the  full 
power  to  do  that,  or  a body  composed  of  the  director 
and  two  vice-directors  ? — I do  not  understand  the  legal 
duty  of  a man  with  reference  to  his  assistant,  and  so 
I would  be  hardly  prepared  to  answer  that  abstract 
question. 

2817.  Do  you  propose  that  the  director  himself 
should  have  absolute  power  ? — No,  I should  say  the 
board  of  directors — three. 

281 8.  Why  would  you  give  that  power  to  the  board 
of  directors  rather  than  to  the  board  of  professors  ? — 
Because  the  board  of  professors  would  be  too  large  to 
do  that,  and  I find  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in 
London  the  board  of  professors  includes  some  thirty 
men,  and  the  professors  there  form  the  committee  of 
management. 

2819.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  there  a head  director  there? 
— There  is. 

2820.  What  salary  would  you  propose  to  give  here  ? 
— On  account  of  the  local  conditions  I would  propose 
to  give  the  director  a nominal  salary ; but  he  should 
do  independent  teaching,  and  I would  so  arrange 
it  that  his  work  in  the  institution  should  be  so 
managed  that  he  should  not  appear  as  a rival  teacher 
or  competitor  with  the  other  teachers  of  the  academy. 

2821.  £100  a year?— £100  or  £150  a year. 

2822.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  the  director  be 
a professor  of  the  institution? — Yes. 

2823.  And  would  the  rice-directors  also  ? — Yes. 

2824.  Then  you  would  give  to  the  three  select 
professors  a power  you  would  not  give  to  the  whole 
board? — Yes. 

2825.  And  power  to  regulate  the  course  of  studies 
for  all  the  other  professors  ?— Yes,  just  as  a head 


maawa  uuro.  , , , 

2826.  Dr.  Traill. — And  who  would  choose  those 
three?—!  should  think  that  the  general  council  would 


choose  those  three. 

2827.  The.mixed  board? — Yes. 

2828.  I thought  the  essence  of  your  plan  was  that 
they  were  not  to  have  so  important  an  office  as  the 
control  of  the  whole  concern?— Well,  I. think  that 
might  be  safely  toft  to  them,  because  it  is  generally 
the  case  that  there  are  one  or  two  men  who  are  gene- 
rally known  as  overshadowing  the  rest,  and^of  whose 
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professional  qualifications  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It 
is  not  like  a mere  question  of  technical  education. 

2829.  Then  they  are  to  be  guided  by  the  voice 
of  the  profession  generally  as  to  who  is  to  be 
the  person  that  overshadows  all  the  rest  1 — I think 
they  should  be  guided  by  public  reputation,  to  begin 
with. 

2830.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  you  see  any 
objection  that  the  course  at  public  schools  in  England, 
and  Ireland  too,  should  be  adopted,  namely,  that  the 
council  or  board  who  do  not  take  part  in  teaching 
should  appoint  the  head  master,  and  leave  the  manage- 
ment very  much  to  him,  technically  speaking,  subject 
to  their  control,  he  being  a man  competent  to  do  his 
work  and  allowed  to  do  it  in  the  best  way? — Yes,  I 
think  that  embodies  my  views. 

2831.  Then  you  agree  that  there  should  be  a repre- 
sentative body  at  the  head  of  this  school  of  music,  not 
consisting  exclusively  of  professors,  but  from  which, 


as  I understand,  you  desire  that  professional  men 
should  not  be  excluded,  and  that  that  body  should 
have  the  appointment  of  director  and  vice-directors 
and  other  musical  persons  to  carry  on  the  teackin" 
under  the  control  of  the  head  body  ? — Yes,  I think 
that  is  what  I mean  ; but  I would  not  only  not  exclude 
musicians  from  that  body,  but  I would-  make  the 
presence  of  a proportion  of  musicians  an  essential 
feature  of  that  body. 

2832.  What  proportion  do  you  say  that  should  be} 
— I should  say  at  least  equal  to  the  proportion  of 
every  other  interest  in  that  body. 

2833.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is  one-fourth  if  there  are 
four? — Yes. 

2834.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  may  take  it  that  in 
substance  the  views  that  you  have  laid  before  ns  are 
the  views  of  the  profession  as  represented  at  that 
meeting? — Yes. 


Tha  Clare- 
mont 

Institution. 


The  Dean  of 
the  Chapel 
RoyaL 


THE  CLAREMONT  INSTITUTION. 

The  Yery  Rev.  E.  E.  Dickinson,  d.d.,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Governing  Body. 
The  Deem  of  the  Chapel  Royal  sworn  and  examined. 


2835.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  you  hand  in 
the'statement  which  has  been  lodged  as  regards  your 
present  constitution  and  the  proposed  changes  ? — Yes, 
my  lord,  the  changes  being  very  few. 

2836.  The  endowment  is  at  present  administered 
under  a scheme  settled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? — 
Yes,  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  signed  by  the 
late  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

2837.  And  the  date  of  the  scheme  as  filed  is  the 
1st  of  August,  1882  ? — Yes. 

2838.  Now  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  endowment. 
You  have  £7,050  5s.  id.  New  three  per  cent,  stock, 
•called  the  Claremont  rent  fund? — Yes;  that  you 
are  aware  arose  from  a resolution.  It  was  not  left  as 
rent,  but  it  was  constituted  a rent  fund  by  voluntary 
action  of  the  committee  in  the  year  1851  or  1852,  on 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Juvenile  Association  and  the 
Parent  Association.  They  passed  a resolution  that  all 
legacies  received  should  be  accumulated. 

2839.  Then  the  fund  called  the  Claremont  rent 
fund  is  an  accumulation  of  a number  of  legacies 
left  to  your  institution  which  you  have  gathered  to- 
gether and  capitalized? — Yes. 

2840.  In  addition  to  that,  you  have  the  Barrett 
fund.  To  whom  was  that  left? — Doctor  Barrett  made 
a will  bequeathing  all  his  money  “ to  feed  the  hungry 
and  clothe  the  naked,”  and  nothing  more.  And 
then  the  will  came  into  Chancery,  and  the  Court  of 
Chancery  decided  that  certain  of  his  own  relations 
were  hungry  and  naked,  and  they  gave  portion  of  the 
money  to  his  poor  relations,  and  the  rest  they  divided 
a-mong  the  charities  of  Dublin. 

2841.  The  money  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  ? — Yes. 

2842.  And  in  1827,  it  was  allotted  to  the  Clare- 
mont Institution  ?— ^ -Yes,  and  it  has  been  received 
ever  since. 

2843.  Next,  there  is  also  the  Bond  fund, 
£158  14s.  9d.1 — That  was  a small  sum  from  Mrs. 
Bond,  whose  husband  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and  she 
left  a legacy  to  the  institution.  I have  a list  of  all 
the  legacies  from  the  beginning,  in  this  report. 

2844.  What  is  your  interest  in  the  lands  at  Clare- 
mont?— We  have  got  a lease  for  ever,  convertible 
into  a fee-farm  grant  now,  not  hitherto,  because  there 
were  some  legal  difficulties,  but  it  is  now  convertible 
without  any  further  cost.  It  is  equivalent  to  a lease 
for  ever. 

2845.  How  is  the  rent  made  up  ? — Well,  partly  by 
the  proceeds  of  the  farm.  The  proceeds  of  the  farm 
go  £100  towards  the  rent ; because  the  proceeds  of 


the  farm  last  year  were  £204,  and  the  expenses  of 
working  the  farm  were  £88,  and  that  left  over  £100 
profit. 

2846.  What  is  the  first  change  you  propose  in  your 
existing  scheme  ? — The  first  change  we  propose  is  in 
respect  of  clause  5,  and  I think  we  may  now  under 
the  powers  given  by  your  Commission,  have  it  in  the 
way  I put  it  there,  that  the  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion shall,  within  two  calendar  months,  nominate  a 
trustee  or  trustees  to  fill  vacancies,  having  regard  to 
clause  9. 

2847.  I see  that  your  association  consists  of  a 
patron  and  patroness,  vice-patron  and  vice-patroness, 
members  for  life  and  annual  members  ? — Yes. 

2848.  And  that  certain  subscriptions  are  the  qualifi- 
cation for  holding  these  various  denominations?— 
Yes. 

2849.  Do  you  propose  that  the  trustees  should  he 
all  members  of  your  society? — Well  no;  I do  not 
think  necessarily. 

2850.  What  is  your  next  change? — The  next 
change  is  clause  31.  In  case  any  alteration  of 
the  scheme  shall  become  necessary,  application  may 
be  made.  Then  by  a subsequent  document  which 
I have  sent  you,  there  is  this  other  proposed  change. 
Of  coiu-se  there  must  be  a rule  about  audit. 

2851.  How  are  your  t accounts  audited  at  present? 
— They  have  been  audited  generally  by  either  one  of 
the  public  auditors,  or  by  one  of  the  principal 
accountants  in  the  Munster  Bank. 

2852.  Do  you  pay  him  ? — We  pay  him  a fee  of  two 
guineas;  but  I suppose  a clause  will  be  inserted 
providing  for  audit  in  the  regular  manner.  And  then 
as  for  inspection  we  should  be  very  glad  of  an  in- 
spection. At  present  I may  say,  that  I have  been 
summoned  to  give  evidence  on  the  Royal  Com- 
mission  on  the  subject  of  State  Aid  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  Blind,  and  I see  that  that  Commission  has 
resolved  that  the  condition  of  receiving  State  aid  shau 
be  inspection.  We  are  very  anxious  that  it  shorn 
be,  and  it  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  State  aid,  that  i 
involves  inspection. 

2853.  At  present  is  the  school  inspected  by  ex- 
ternal authority  ? — No. 

2854.  Do  you  receive  children  from  the  poor  i— 
Yes,  and  there  is  a rate  of  £12  a year,  not  obligatory! 
that  may  be  paid  by  guardians.  And  I suppose 
should  mention  about  our  heing  incorporated. 

2855.  Yes?  — I stated  in  the  letter,  that  we 
wished  to  be  incorporated  if  the  Commission  thoug 
proper  to  do  it.  Perhaps  I ought  also  to  say 

it  would  be  well  to  put  in  a clause  for  a power 


* App.  B.,  No.  XI.  (b),  p.  467. 
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-urrendering  that  lease.  Yon  must  remember  that 
Claremont  Institution  was  established  when  there  was 
only  one  institution  of  the  kind  in  Ireland,  and  it 
was  intended  to  take  in  children  from  all  parts  of 
Ireland  from  all  denominations ; and  for  a long  time 
it  did.  But  now  there  is  an  institution  which  takes 
Presbyterians  in  Belfast,  and  another  which  takes 
Roman  Catholics  in  Dublin.  The  Cabra  Institution 
takes  all  the  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  the  number 
in  Claremont  is  diminishing,  and  the  place  is  rather 
too  large  for  our  present  requirements,  and  not  long 
a„o  I suggested  to  the  committee,  that  it  might  be 
well  to  dispose  of  the  premises  for  an  industrial  school, 
and  "et  an  institution  nearer  Dublin,  that  would  be 
more  compact ; and  I think  the  committee  ought  to 
have  power  to  do  that,  should  it  be  expedient. 

2856.  What  are  the  numbers  at  present  ? — We  have 
forty  at  present.  The  number  has  diminished  very 
much  this  last  year ; we  take  in  all  that  are  sent ; we 
never  refuse  any  case ; but  the  numbers  of  children 
affected  in  that  way  are  not  as  many  as  they  used  to 
be,  and  I suppose  that  arises  from  improved  habits  of 
living.  Scrofula,  which  is  one  cause  of  deaf  muteness, 
has  diminished  by  improved  habits  of  living. 

2857.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  were  the  num- 
bers ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? — About  eighty,  and 
formerly  the  number  we  used  to  have  was  120.  But, 
of  course,  the  parents  often  wished  their  children  to  be 
taken  from  us  without  any  pressure,  and  when  thus 
sent  to  us,  I think  Dr.  Molloy  will  agree  that 
we  were  quite  right  to  take  them. 

2858.  Do  you  take  children  of  different  religious  de- 
nominations ? — They  seldom  come,  but  I think  that  if  a 
parent  came  and  pressed  us,  and  if  we  said  “ there  is 
Cabra, ’’and  they  said  “we  do  not  choose  to  go  to 
Cabra,”  then  we  should  say  no  more. 

2859.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  that  in  1880 
by  a former  report,  the  numbers  are  returned  as  fifty- 
five  on  the  roll,  of  whom  fifty-one  were  Church,  one 
Roman  Catholic,  and  three  others  ? — Yes. 

2860.  Do  you  know  what  the  denominations  are  at 
present? — I do  not  think  there  are  any  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  institution  or  not  more  than  two  now. 

2861.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  have  no  provi- 
sion in  your  institution  for  teaching  Roman  Catholic 
children  their  religion? — Well,  what  is  common  to 
both  our  religions  we  do  teach  them — “ our  common 
Christianity.” 

2862.  Have  yon  received  legacies  from  Roman 
Catholics  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  a single  instance  of 
-a  legacy  left  by  anybody  but  a member  of  our  Church, 
us  is  apparent  enough  from  the  names,  I think  : but, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  all  the  legacies  have  been  given  by 
members  of  our  Church. 

2863.  Professor  Dougherty. — May  I ask  you 
whether  you  wish  to  modify  a statement  you  made 
when  you  appeared  here  on  the  question  of  exemption. 
You  said  that  your  institution  was  originally  founded 
entirely  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  members 
■•of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ? — Well,  I did  think  so  at 
the  time,  and  I am  not  aware  now  of  anything  to  the 
•contrary.  I am  aware  that  what  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Duncan  is  rather  inconsistent,  that  the  first  master 
was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends ; that  is  true. 
I had  forgotten  that. 

2864.  What  he  did  say  is  : that  “ Protestants  of  all 
•denominations  took  a deep  interest  in  its  proceedings, 
and  by  their  contributions,  and  by  their  personal  exer- 
tions to  a large  extent,  helped  to  promote  its  success.” 
Mr.  Edward  Shaw,  who  was  a member  of  your 
committee,  and  some  other  persons  connected  with  the 
-J uvenile  Association  were  Presbyterians.  I think  Dr. 
Duncan  says  he  himself  was  a member  of  the  general 
-committee  ? — Well,  all  I know  is  that  I have  been  con- 
nected with  this  institution  for  upwards  of  forty  years, 
because  my  connexion  began  when  I was  a schoolboy 
.going  to  the  Academic  Institute  in  Harcourt-street.  I 


was  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  J uvenile  Association,  and  March  i6,  iss*. 
that  is  more  than  forty  years  ago ; and,  speaking  from  T[l  T; — 
recollection,  they  were  all  members  of  our  own  Church,  ieCbXl 
everyone  who  was  a member  of  the  committee.  I do  Royal, 
nob  recollect  the  name  of  Mr.  Sliaw ; that  was  before  I 
was  bom ; the  institution  is  seventy  years  of  age  ; and 
in  the  first  report  here  I find  they  are  all  members  of 
the  Church.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  Presby- 
terians .and  others  may  have  been  interested  in  the 
institution,  and  may  have  contributed  to  it. 

2865.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  you  have  at 
present  in  your  Chancery  scheme  exclusively  members 
of  the  Church  on  the  governing  body  ? — Yes. 

2866.  Have  you  any  objection,  and  if  so,  what  is  it, 
to  the  insertion  into  the  scheme  of  a clause  pro- 
hibiting you  from  giving  religious  instruction  to 
children  whose  parents  are  members  of  other  denomin- 
ations ? — I do  not  see  the  slightest. 

2867.  On  the  other  hand  then  there  is  no  reason  to 
say  that  you  are  doing  so  ? — Yes  ; we  go  on  a broad 
and  intelligible  principle ; and  I state  now  exactly  what 
I stated  to  the  late  Cardinal  Cullen,  a good  many  years 
ago  ; we  use  no  efforts  to  get  in  any  children,  but  if 
they  are  pressed  upon  us  and  come  to  us,  we  do  not 
refuse  them.  But  if  you  deprive  us  of  the  power  of 
receiving  them  you  will  be  acting  within  your  right, 
and  we  cannot  object. 

2868.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  arrangements  are 
there  with  respect  to  religious  training  of  Catholic 
children  who  come  to  the  institution  ? — They  are  all 
educated  non-controversially. 

2869.  They  get  the  same  religious  training  as  the 
other  children  ?— Yes. 

2870.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  they  intelli- 
gent and  capable — (they  are  all  deaf  and  dumb)  ? — 

Oh,  yes ; but  very  often  there  are  children  on  the 
border  line  of  idiocy,  and  their  intellects  are  incapable 
of  being  developed,  and  then  they  are  removed ; but 
we  take  all  pains  by  certificates  to  provide  that  they 
shall  not  be  sent  to  us  unless  they  are  capable  of  being 
taught. 

2871.  Do  you  take  any  blind? — Ho. 

2872.  Is  there  any  institution  in  Dublin  that  does  ? 

— Yes;  there  is  the  Richmond  Institution  for  the 
blind ; there  is  also  the  Ulster  Institution  in  Belfast. 

2873.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  are  aware  that 
the  institution  in  Belfast  is  managed  by  a mixed 
committee,  and  is  supported  by  contributions  from 
members  of  all  the  Protestant  denominations? — Yes, 
but  the  headmaster  is  a Presbyterian. 

2874.  But  that  is  an  accident,  I suppose  ? — I cannot 
say.  We  made  a compact  a great  many  years  ago  not 
to  collect  money  in  Ulster,  and  we  never  do. 

2875.  Since  the  Ulster  Institution  on  those 
principles  works  so  well,  do  you  see  any  insuperable 
objection  to  placing  your  institution  on  a wider  basis 
to  enable  all  Protestant  denominations  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  advantages?  — Well,  I should  for 
this  reason,  that  I think  your  Presbyterian  form  of 
worship  is  altogether  unsuited  to  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
because  it  is  on  the  hypothesis  of  extemporaneous 
prayer. 

2876.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

2877.  Are  you  aware  that  some  of  the  most  success- 
ful deaf  and  dumb  institutions  in  the  world  are 
managed  by  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  and  America  ? 

— I am. 

2878.  So  that  your  objection  may  be  after  all 
somewhat  insular  and  perhaps  sectarian? — I do  not 
mean  as  regards  general  education,  but  as  regards  a 
particular  form  of  worship,  or  ritual. 

2879.  I am  taking  it  from  that  point  of  view? — I 
do  not  know  how  they  can  follow  prayer  which  is 
perfectly  new  to  them  all,  and  inaudible. 

2880.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  appears  from 
the  report  we  received  from  the  Belfast  Institution, 
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that  they  had  111  inmates,  of  whom  forty-nine  were 
Church,  and  sixty  Presbyterians,  and  two  others  ? — 
I think  it  would  be  a great  deal  better  to  leave  the 
Belfast  Institution  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  let  it  be 
worked  entirely  on  the  Presbyterian  basis,  and  let 
us  take  in  Church  children,  and  let  us  send  to  them 
any  Presbyterian  children  that  come  to  us. 

2881.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  the  two  denom- 
inations work  so  harmoniously  in  Ulster,  that  I think 
they  would  object  altogether  to  be  divorced! — Well 
we  might  object  to  be  married. 

2882.  It  seems  that  where  you  are  in  a majority 
you  object  to  union,  but  where  you  are  in  a minority 
you  are  not  unwilling  to  avail  yourselves  of  its  advan- 
tages 1—' That  does  not  represent  my  feeling  at  all. 

2883.  How  do  you  explain  the  different  feeling  in 
Ulster,  where  you  are  in  a minority  ? — It  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  you  get  a great  deal  of  money 
from  Church  people. 

2884.  I would  put  it  to  you ; whether,  as  you  are 
not  able  to  use  all  your  buildings  under  the  existing 
arrangement,  it  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  widen 
the  basis  of  your  institution  ? — The  only  way  to  do 
it,  would  be  to  get  children  from  Ulster-,  and  then  we 
should  break  our  compact,  and  go  up  and  get  money 


in  Ulster. 

288'5.  Have  you  Presbyterian  children  from  the 
other  three  provinces  1 — I do  not  think  we  have. 

2886.  Do  theygo  to  Ulster? — Ishould  think  they  do. 

2887.  So  that  if  you  were  to  place  your  institution  on 
a wider  basis  they  would  be  kept  in  Dublin,  instead  of 
being  sent  on  to  Belfast  ? — Yes  they  might ; I do  not 
think  that  that  would  be  very  much  advantage  to 
them. 

2888.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  appears 
on  the  Report  to  be  no  Presbyterian  child  in  the 
Claremont  Institution,  so  that  there  would  seem 
to  be  some  foundation  for  what  Professor  Dougherty 
says,  that  the  Presbyterians  go  elsewhere? — They 
go  to  Belfast;  Roman  Catholic  children  go  to  a Roman 
Catholic  institution,  and  Presbyterian  children  to  a 
Presbyterian  institution,  and  if  any  Presbyterian 
parents  come  to  me  with  their  children  I say,  “ There 
is  an  institution  where  you  can  send  them,  then  why 
do  you  prefer  this  ? ” 

2889.  Dr.  Traill.— I should  be  very  much  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  Belfast  Institution  was  a 
Presbyterian  institution  ? — The  head  master  is  Pres- 
byterian. 

2890.  Professor  Dougherty. — I believe  one  of 
your  head  masters  in  Claremont  was  a Presbyterian 
minister  ? — Yea,  Mr.  Martin ; and  I may  mention  that 
at  that  time  very  few  persons  were  skilled  teachers  at 
all,  and  he  was  a teacher. 

2891.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  your  people  in  Ulster 
prefer  the  Belfast  Institution  in  Ulster  under  existing 
management? — We  sometimes  had  children  coming 
up  from  Ulster  to  Claremont,  and  some  of  the  com- 
mittee said  it  was  unreasonable  to  get  children  from 
the  North,  and  not  to  get  money  from  the  North, 
but  I always  said  that  was  our  compact.  We  may 
take  the  children  if  we  like,  but  our  compact  is  not 
to  take  the  money.  There  was  never  any  religious 
instruction  given  to  deaf  and  dumb  in  Claremont 

. other  than  the  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

2892.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Has  it  been 
always  a part  of  the  educational  system  to  give  exclu- 
sive instruction  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  ?— Yes,  always.  At  that  time 
when  Mr.  Martin  was  master  there  was  a respected 
clergyman  of  our  church  who  lived  in  the  house  and 
Mr.  Martin  was  the  paid  master, 

2893.  Professor  Dougherty.  —Allow  me  to  read  to 
you  what  Dr.  Duncan  says  on  that  subject,  « It  was 
not  till  after  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Stanford,  who  was  curate 
of  Glasnevin,  and  appointed  Resident  Superintendent, 
had  the  children  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee 
marched  to  the  parish  Church  on  Sundays,  that  the 
institution  assumed  anything  of  a distinctive  church 
character  ” ? — I do  not  think  that  is  the  case ; that  does 


not  accoi-d  I think,  with  the  testimony  of  others  Jt 
own  personal  knowledge  goes  back  a long  tune-40 
years — more  than  half  the  time  of  the  institution,  audit 
never  was  anything  else  but  distinctively  church  all 
that  time.  We  have  no  objection  if  you  send  us  in 
Presbyterians— we  will  accept  them,  but  we  -mil 
not  promise  to  give  them  any  instruction  except  our 
own. 

2894.  You  can  hardly  expect  us  to  pay  you  for 
bringing  them  up  in  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  In*, 
land?— No. 

289ft.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Has  this  system 
of  collecting  money  in  the  North  for  the  Ulster  In- 
stitution,  and  not  collecting  in  the  North  for  Clare- 
mont, worked  harmoniously  so  far  ? — I t.h™v  ft  ^ 
worked  harmoniously  so  far. 

2896.  What  income  do  you  get  in  the  year— one 
year  with  another  ? — I think  most  of  our  subscriptions 
come  from  collecting  cards  of  children.  The  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  last  year  amounted  with  contri- 
butions for  examinations  to  about  £900.  Card  collec- 
tion subscriptions  £839. 

2897.  What  is  your  total  expenditure  in  the  year?— 
About  £2,100. 

2898.  Then  nearly  half  your  income  is  from  collec- 
tions and  subscriptions  ? — Yes. 

2899.  And  what  is  the  other  half  from?— £389 
from  interest,  and  the  remainder  from  legacies.  We 
always  have  our  income  in  advance  for  a year ; we 
have  our  income  in  January  for  the  whole  year  be- 
fore us. 

2900.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  you  aware  whether  any 
children  of  your  denomination  go  to  the  Oabra 
institution  ? — I do  not  know  that  any  children  of  ours 
go  into  the  Cabra  institution,  but,  I suppose,  if  they 
did,  they  would  be  taught  Roman  Catholic  doctrines, 
and  they  would  go  in  there  subject  to  that  condition. 
We  should  not  expect  that  a child  would  be  taught 
our  catechism  in  your  institution.  I think  that  would 
not  be  reasonable.  If  you  take  the  children,  yon 
take  them  on  your  own  terms,  and  I should  think 
it  fair  to  provide  that  we  should  not  he  at  liberty  to 
take  any  Roman  Catholic  children. 

2901.  We  would  rather  put  it  in  the  form  of  a 
conscience  clause.  I don’t  think  we  could  prevent 
you  from  taking  them,  hut  it  would  be  a friendly  act 
to  communicate  with  the  heads  of  the  Catholic  church 
the  fact  that  such  children  are  there,  and  let  them  have 
an  opportunity  of  claiming  them  ? — I think  so.  I can 
answer  for  myself,  but  I cannot  answer  for  others. 

2902.  I suppose  none  of  your  funds  come  from  any 
Catholic  source  ? — Oh,  no,  they  do  not. 

2903.  Mr.  Henry,  solicitor. — Is  there  anything  to 
show  what  the  original  funds  came  from  to  found  the 
institution  ? — The  original  institution  was  bought,  and 
there  were  some  repairs  and  alterations  in  it;  but  I 
have  the  first  report,  and  the  names  will  show  that  it 
was  chiefly  collections  after  sermons  in  our  churches. 

2904.  Is  there  a list  of  the  contributors?— Yes.  I see 
from  the  first  report,  vice-patrons,  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  the  Earl  of  Cork,  Earl  Annesley,  the  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the 
secretary  was  Charles  Orpen.  (Reads  list  of  names.) 

2905.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  you  have  any 
objection  to  make  provision  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  any  Presbyterian  children  in  Claremont? — One 
great  difficulty  about  our  establishment  would  be  this; 
if  we  had  to  receive  any  great  number  of  Presbyterians 
that  I don’t  think  there  is  any  Presbyterian  place  of 
worship  for  them  to  go  to,  and  they  would  have  to  walk 
a great  distance  into  town,  while  they  could  go  to  the 
parish  church  just  outside  the  gate. 

2906.  There  might  be  great  practical  difficulties  in 
the  way,  hut  I wished  to  know  whether  you  would  have 
any  objection  to  the  insertion  of  a clause  in  the  scheme 
giving  the  managing  committee  power  to  provide  suit- 
able religious  instructionfor  children  of  other  Protestant 
denominations,  if  they  should  have  them  at  any  tune 
— I would  rather  that  we  were  bound  to  send  them 
forward  to  your  institution,  because  of  the  confusion 
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mixing  up  two  religious  systems  in  one  tome, 
Jnd  because  I personally  think  that  children  who  are 
deaf  and  dumb  require  a form  of  prayer  that  they  can 
know  beforehand,  and  be  taught. 

o907  Rev.  Dr.  Holloy. — I understand  that  your 
views  are  those  of  the  managing  committee  of  the  insti- 
tution?—Yes. 


2908.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  prefer  it  to  March  i«.  i886. 
be  kept  as  a boarding  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?— ■ Thg  of 
Yes.  There  is  no  stronger  advocate  than  I am  in  ^ chapel 
Ireland  of  the  undenominational  system  as  regards  Royal, 
day  schools,  but  as  regards  boarding  schools  the  case 
is  different. 

Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  17th,  1886. 

At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present  * The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Judicial  Commissioner ; and  the  Rev. 

Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.i.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor 
Dougherty,  m.a,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  was  in  attendance. 


March  17. 188S. 


ALEXANDRA  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL.  Alexandra 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  makes  a statement  on  behalf  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  and 

Alexandra  College,  and  the  Alexandra  School. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  R.  S.  Collins,  b.d.,  sworn.  Rev.  Thomas 

„ , , , „ , , _ , . R.  S.  Collins, 

9909  Lord  -Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  office  do  amount  of  that,  and  the  fund  was  subscribed  in  memory  b.d. 
yon  hold  in  tike  Alexandra  College  1 — That  of  Bursar  of  Mrs.  Jelliooe.  , 

_ cretarv  2924.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — (To  Witness). — 

How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  it  ? Does  that  represent  in  substance  the  capital  spent 
Fifteen  vears.  but  I have  been  bursar  and  secretary  upon  the  buildings  that  you  have? — I think  so. 

3 2925.  What  funds  have  you  got  in  the  nature  of 

nnnnnl  receipts  or  income? — Chiefly  the  fees  paid 


only  for  one  year. 

2911.  What  is  the  title  of  the  college  to  the  premises 
that  they  occupy  1 — Purchase. 

2912.  How  are  they  held — are  they  vested  in  trus- 
ses?  They  are  vested  in  trustees,  I think. 

2913.  What  interest  have  you  got  in  the  premises? 

We  have  to  pay  ground  rent,  but  we  have  a lease 

for  ever. 

2914.  And  do  you  know  who  the  present  trustees 


by  students.  The  balance  sheet  (produced)  of  last 
year  will  show  you  that  the  fees  paid  by  students 
amounted  to  a sum  of  £2,348  13s.  4 d.,  and  results 
fees  £51  3s. 

2926.  That  is  for  Intermediate  education? — Yes.  . 
Then  there  is  the  rent  of  5,  Earlsfort-terrace,  the  place 

_ 00  _ou  „„„„  wuu  ulM3  used  as  a residence  house  by  the  lady  resident.  She 

mi^They  are,  Yrchbishop  Trench,  Mr.  Thomas  pays  a rent  for  that ;of  £150  a .jmc.  And  then  there 
Greene,  Sir  Andrew  S.  Hart,  Mr.  Brooke,  and  Mr.  is  the  rent -from  stables  attached  to  the  house,  and  not 
’ used  by  the  college,  which  realises  £25  a year.  In 

2915  And  they  hold  the  lease,  I presnme,  in  trust  addition  to  that  we  got  two  sums  last  yeufi  one  farm 
for  the  Alexandra  College?— Yes,  in  trust  for  Alex-  the  Mercera  Company  joi  £5. 


andra  College — for  the  council. 

2916.  Is  all  the  property  occupied  by  the  college 
held  under  the  same  lease? — I could  not  directly 
answer  that.  It  is,  I suppose. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.— It  is  all  held  under 
the  same  lease. 

2917.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— (To  Witness).- 


and  another 

grant  of  £50  from*  the  Gvocers’  Company.  That  in- 
cludes the  entire  receipts  of  last  year. 

2927.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  that  for  the  school 
or  for  the  college  ? — That  was  for  the  college. 

2928.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  the 
receipts  for  the  school  ? — The  receipts  for  the  school 
were— fees  from  pupils,  £2,039  11s.  3d.,  and  results 


%,  X observe,  there  wus  n- bstace 
is  ^uated-— liawe  you  also  the  cohort  the  end  of  the  year  offSSO  13s.  6A, 

malia  is  thrt  leasehold  1-Yes,  it  is  leasehold,  while  the  bakmce 
but  there  are  only  seven  years  remaining  it  is  a very 

-the  case  of  72  and  73  Stephen  s-green,  you  have  not  y the  commencement  of  the  year  was  £824— so 

erected  any  premises-you  are  amply  the  tenante  of  school  at  £com/was  * tie  school 

those  two  houses  ?— We  are  the  tenants  of  those  two  e j that  £500 

houses.  There  is  a building  in  the  rere-a  temporary  shout  £10n  tot  y^^un,  no^y  g 

wooden  structure,  ejected  by  ^ for  exercmng  the  wo^  of  Jhen  ^ sctool  made  a profit  of  £400,  and 

children  in  wet  weather — a kind  of  drill  room.  - a i „ £150  ? Tea  I have  ex- 

292!  Bnf  yon  have  valuable  buildings  at  the  *£*  income 

“fe^wS  the  funds  raised  by  which  those  ' ’han“«2 

buddings  were  erected  ? — By  voluntary  subscriptions. 


The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — There  was 
of  £520  raised  to  start  with,  then  a sum  of  £1,647  for 
the  purchase  of  houses,  then  a-  sum  of  £840  for  the 
building  fund,  and  tben  a further  sum  of  £713. 

2923.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— One  of  those  was 
■the  Jellicoe  Memorial  Fund — which  was  that? 


the  college  from  the  foundation.  ^(Document  handed 

m)Tha  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal— The  accounts  are 
one  and  the  same  in  the  hank,  but  as  a matter  of  book- 
keeping they  are  kept  separate. 

Professor  Dougherty. — But  as  a matter  of  fact, 
you  paid  off  £500  of  debentures  of  the  college  out  of 


The  Dwm  of  4 Ae  Shapd  ***— «1S  was  the  the  profits  of  the  school. 
• App.  B,  He.  m (.),  „.  468.  t APP-  B„  Nc.  m 00.  B «»  * 
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March  17, 188G.  2932.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Taking  these  ac-  impossible  to  keep  it  open  at  all  unless  we  had  what 

counts,  which  commence  in  the  case  of  the  college  in  amounted  to  an  endowment  of  £300  a year. 

a S CoObw  1866,  and  in  the  case  of  the  school  in  1873,  it  would  2943.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— £300  a year 
B.D.  ’ ’ appear  that  for  the  last  five  years  there  has  been  a would  have  been  far  more  than  would  have  been 

profit  in  every  year  in  the  school,  in  1881  of  £218  9s. ; required  to  keep  it  up. 

in  1882,  of  £145  18s.  id. ; in  1883,  of  390  11s.  6d.  ; The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — Yes,  but  you  must, 
in  1884,  of  £426  17s.  7d.;  and  in  1885,  of  £383  remember  that  our  scale  of  pay  to  the  professors  is 
18s.  11  d.  And  in  the  case  of  the  college  there  was  very  small. 

a gain  in  1881,  of  £249  ; in  1882,  of  £321 ; in  1883,  Witness. — Our  balance  sheets  will  show  that.  But 

of° £55;  while  there  was  a balance  against  you  in  they  are  paid  according  to  a fixed  scale  settled  by  the 
1884,  of  £438 ; and  a balance  against  you  in  1885,  college.  It  would  be  a less  expensive  thing  to  work 

of  £127  1 — Yes,  and  in  that  year  when  there  was  a the  school  as  compared  with  the  college.  For  instance 

large  balance  against  the  college,  it  arose  from  exten-  last  year  the  fees  paid  to  the  eollege  amounted  to 
sive  repair’s  which  had  to  be  done  to  the  residence  £2,348  13s.  id.,  while  the  fees  paid  to  the  school 

house.  amounted  to  £2,039  11s.  3 d.  That  is  the  amount  of 

2933.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  we  to  understand  money  income  through  the  fees,  and  of  course,  it  is  the 

that  the  £500  paid  off  last  year  by  the  school  to  the  most  reliable  income  we  have.  The  income  is  nearly 
college  had  been  originally  advanced  by  the  college  to  the  same  paid  to  the  college  and  the  school, 
the  school  ? — No  ; there  was  a sum  originally  ad-  2944.  Professor  Dougherty — (To  Witness.)  Is  the 
vanced  by  the  college  to  the  school,  but  that  was  re-  college  a residential  college — do  the  pupils  reside  on  the 
paid.  premises  ? — Tt  is  not  exactly  a residential  college,  but 

2934.  Independently  of  that  ? — Yes,  independently  there  is  a residence  attached.  Those  figures  that  I 

of  that.  have  given  you  only  include  class  fees.  The  fees  paid 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — The  debentures  for  residence  do  not  go  into  the  college  funds. 


were  held  in  the  name  of  die  college  for  the  school,  and  2945.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Putting  forward 
when,  as  we  thought,  the  debentures  were  nominally  the  same  calculation  in  the  case  of  the  school  as  in  the 
held  by  the  school,  and  when  the  account  was  really  case  of  the  college,  the  loss  in.  three  years  1878, 1879, 
one,  it  was  a very  confusing  thing  to  have  the  item  1880,  amounted  to  £549  7s.,  and  on  the  other  hand, 


existing  as  it  did,  and  we  accordingly  paid  it  off. 


there  has  been  a gain  varying  from  £2  18s.  ! 


2935.  Professor  Dougherty. — (To  Witness). — The  year  to  £459 — the  highest — the  total  gains  amounting 

school  and  the  college  are  under  the  same  manage-  to  £2,340  2s.  6 d.  So  that,  as  regards  the  school,  the 
ment  1 — Yes.  net  gains  have  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  £1,800, 

2936.  With  the  same  bank  account,  and  both  owned  and  in  the  case  of  the  college  the  loss  is  about  £700. 

by  the  same  body,  and  worked  in  the  same  interest  7 — Therefore,  the  junior  department  is  more  profitable 
Yes.  than  the  senior  one? — Yes.  You  will  see  by  the 

2937.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  I suppose  balance  sheet  of  last  year  how  much  less  expensive  the 

it  was  for  your  own  information,  the  two  undertakings  teaching  staff  in  the  school  is  as  compared  with  the 
being  started  at  different  times,  that  these  accounts  college,  though  the  income  is  nearly  the  same, 
were  kept  separate  ? — Yes,  merely  for  the  information  2946.  Is  not  that  rather  hard  upon  the  teaching 
of  the  governing  body.  staff  of  the  school,  if  they  get  you  more  fees,  and  you 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — And  then  it  was  pay  them  less? — No,  for  theteaehingstaffisnotso  large, 
done  in  order  that  the  exact  financial  position  of  the  In  the  college,  on  account  of  the  number  of  external 
college  and  school  might  be  at  all  times  known  accu-  examinations  for  which  classes  have  to  be  provided, 
rately.  the  teaching  staff  is  necessarily  very  large. 

2938.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  it  settles  itself  down  2947.  Dr.  Traill.: — I suppose  the  calculation  for  the 

to  this — that  the  school  is  worked  at  a profit,  and  the  junior  school  is  fixed  upon  a larger  number  of  pupils? 
college  at  a loss — is  not  that  so  ? — Yes.  The  school  is  always  full,  whereas  some  of 


rately.  the  teaching  staff  is  necessarily  very  large. 

2938.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  it  settles  itself  down  2947.  Dr.  Traill.; — I suppose  the  calculation  for  the 

to  this — that  the  school  is  worked  at  a profit,  and  the  junior  school  is  fixed  upon  a larger  number  of  pupils? 

college  at  a loss — is  not  that  so  ? — Yes.  The  school  is  always  full,  whereas  some  of 

The  Deem  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — The  supply  of  the  classes  in  the  college  have  only  five  or  six  pupils, 

scholars  for  the  school  is  constant,  whereas,  the  supply  When  we  are  asked  to  prepare  for  the  examinations 

of  pupils  for  the  college  is  fluctuating,  arising  from  the  of  the  Intermediate  Board  or  the  Royal  University, 
different  classes  they  come  from.  The  college  pupils  we  do  not  like  to  refuse,  but  we  are  not  able  to 
come  up  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  whereas,  the  school  obtain  a sufficient  number  of  pupils  in  the  college  to 


is  supplied  by  pupils  resident  in  Dublin. 


make  the  cost  of  the  teaching  remunerative  from  a 


2939.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  have  applied  more  financial  standpoint, 
money  earned  by  the  school  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  2948.  Do  you  prepare  for  most  of  the  public  ex- 
college  than  you  have  applied  of  the  money  earned  aminations  ?— Oh,  yes— for  the  Dublin  University, 
T?!  “>llege  PaT  expenses  of  the  school?  for  the  Royal  University,  and  for  the  Intermediate 

J? °{t  th,e,  *hfc  nsk  examinations,  middle  and  senior  grade, 

was  taken  by  the  college.  The  school  called  for  its  9qAQ  . , . .,  , , T fnr  tlm 

finances  from  the  college  funds  when  it  was  started,  . B2.949*  ^d,  mJhe  ?resUTm+’  iJl  „ 

and  then  the  school  to  found  to  pay  best.  jmuor  grade  ?_Yes.  The  junior  Intermediate  ex- 

■n r;j mi r . ..  . aminatlOTl  lia.s  nmtn  hrnlrAn  into  the  course  Ot  tne 


...»  ^ uuuegB.  xae  scnooi  canea  ior  its  ocmo  a j • n.  -lit 

finances  from  the  college  funds  when  it  was  started,  . B2.949*  ^d,  mJhe  s^ool>.1  ?resuTm+e’  “JhS  « 
and  then  the  school  to  found  to  pay  best.  jmuor  grade  ?_Yes.  The  junior  Intermediate  ex- 

Witness. — There  was  one  year*  when  the  school  mt°  T Sll 

owed  between  £500  and  £600  to  the  college,  and  8chot>1’  are  carrying  on  several  external  cla^ 

that  has  been  paid  off.  The  school  paid  it  off.8  ™ find  ,xt  possible  to  make  the  requirements 

2940.  Professor  Dougherty.— The  school  appears  °f  **“  exarmnatlon  fit  m ^ the  ordmarT  coufe' 
to  have  returned  the  advances  made  with  verv  handsnmp  2950.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  results  fees 


that  has  been  paid  off.  The  school  paid  it  off.  7e  ^ .xt  mP0s8lble  to  make  tae  requirement 

2940.  Professor  Dougherty.— The  school  appears  °f  <he  exarmnatlon  fit  m ^ the  ordmary  COUfe'. 

to  have  returned  the  advances  made  with  very  handsome  2950.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  results  fees 

interest  ?— Yes,  very  much  so.  You  will  see  on  the  school,  I perceive,  amounted  to  £32  13s.  id., 

schedule  where  there  is  a profit  and  where  there  is  a an(*  “■ tlle  case  of  the  college  to  £51  3s.  They  pass 
loss  in  every  year  in  both  cases.  a larger  number  of  the  subjects  from  the  college  f— 

2941.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — So  that  it  is  more  difficult  Yes>  ancl  eam  Mgher  results  fees. 


to  work  a college  preparing  in  higher  subjects  with  a 2951.  Your  balance  sheet  last  year  shows  that  in 
profit  than  an  intermediate  school  ? the  case  of  the  college,  £2,348  13s.  4 d.  was  the 

The  Dea/n  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — Yes.  amount  of  fees  paid  by  students.  Now,  those  fees 

2942.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Adding  up  the  paid  by  students  are  stated  to  include  a number  of 

profit  and  loss  for  the  college  from  1866  to  1885 — the  exhibitions  ? — Yes. 

total  profits  appear  to  be  on  seven  years — £800,  and  the  2952.  How  is  that?— Those  exhibitions  are  paid 

losses  on  twelve  years  amount  to  £l,533—so  that  if  the  by  the  persons  whose  names  are  attached  to  them, 

college  stood  alone  there  would  have  been  a loss  on  and  the  persons  who  obtain  those  exhibitions  are 

enty  years  of  £733  9a  8 d.  credited  with  the  amount  of  money  represented  by  the 

1 ae  JJecm  °f  w*  Chapel  Royal. — It  would  have  been  .value  of  the  exhibitions  in  their  class  fees. 
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2953.  Professor  Dougherty. — Then  the  exhibi- 
tions which  come  in  money  from  the  donors,  are 
taken  out  in  teaching  by  those  who  receive  them? — 
Altogether.  The  money  does  not  go  into  the  hands 
of  the  students  at  all. 

2954.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  first  of  these 
is  Archbishop  Trench’s  exhibition  of  £20.  What  fund 
produces  that? — Yes,  it  is  a private  gift  from  the 
Archbishop. 

2955.  Have  you  got  any  capital  stock  representing 

it,  or  is  it  a donation  from  the  Archbishop  ? — No,  it 
is"  a donation  which  comes  to  us  from  him  from  year 
Iq  year there  is  no  stock  representing  any  of  this. 

2956.  The  next  exhibition  is  one  of  £20  from  the 
Countess  of  Meath  ? — That  is  also  sent  yearly. 

2957.  Professor  Dougherty. — There  is  no  gua- 
rantee as  to  its  continuance  ? — There  is  no  such 
guarantee  in  any  of  these  cases. 

2958.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  there  is 
Sterne’s  scholarship  of  £40? — Yes,  that  is  for  daugh- 
ters of  clergymen  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  is  paid  by 
the  trustees  of  Bishop  Sterne’s  charity. 

2959.  And  who  has  the  administration  of  that  ? — 
The  trustees  pay  it.  It  is  paid  through  the  Gover- 
nesses’ Association. 

2960.  Is  that  also  given  to  you  only  from  year  to 
year  ? — Yes. 

2961.  And  you  have  no  permanent  right  to  it  ? — No. 

2962.  Mr.  IF.  G.  Brooke. — I may  state  for  the 
information  of  the  Commission  that  the  Governors 
of  Sterne’s  Charity  allocate  the  fund  every  November, 
and  they  have  given  us  this  scholarship  of  £40 
hitherto,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  it  will  be 
continued. 

2963.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  the  Gover- 
nors of  Sterne’s  Charity  allow  the  winner  of  the 
scholarship  to  hold  it  in  any  other  college? — They 
would  have  the  power  of  doing  so  beyond  all  doubt, 
but  they  have  hitherto  declined  to  do  so. 

Mr.  IP.  G.  Brooke. — They  have  hitherto  declined 
to  do  so,  and  I am  a member  of  that  committee. 

2964.  Professor  Dougherty. — I believe  in  the  case 
of  one  of  the  Northern  girls,  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  come  up  to  the  Alexandra  College,  and  in  that 
way  she  lost  the  scholarship.  Is  not  a case  of  that 
kind  very  great  hardship? 

Mr.  IP.  G.  Brooke. — That  is  a matter  concerning 
the  trustees. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — It  is  open  to  the 
Methodist  College  in  North  of  Ireland  to  apply  to  the 
trustees  of  Sterne’s  Charity  to  compete  for  a scholar- 
ship tenable  where  they  are.  We  always  apply,  and 
we  get  this  scholarship,  and  it  is  open  to  anyone  else 
in  any  part  of  Ireland  to  make  the  same  application 
to  them. 

2965.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  I see 
among  some  of  the  other  exhibitions,  one  of  the  Lady 
Principal,  one  of  Professor  Culwick,  and  one  of  the 
Drawing  Professor  ? — Yes. 

2966.  £20  in  all? — Yes ; they  are  paid  from  year 
to  year. 

2967.  Similar  contributions  ? — Yes. 

2968.  Then  I see  a list  of  Alexandra  School  exhi- 
bitions, £40  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  paid  by  the  school  to 
the  college,  for  girls  going  up  from  the  school  to  the 
college — there  are  two  girls  who  obtain  £10  each*. 

2969.  Is  that  sum  of  £40  always  charged  against 
the  school? — Yes,  it  is  granted  by  the  Council  itself. . 

2970.  Then,  there  is  £150 — rent  of  the  lady  resi- 
dent— how  is  that  house  used  ? — As  a residence  for 
the  pupils,  for  herself  and  the  students  of  the  college. 

2971.  She  personally  undertakes  all  the  risk  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  house,  and  the  boarding  of  the 
pupils  ? — She  does. 

2972.  And  pays  a rent  of  £150  ? — Yes. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — And  that  includes 
taxes. 

2973.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — On  the  other  side 


I see  an  expenditure  of  £1,164  10s.  2d.— feeR  to  pro-  March  n.  ibsi. 
fessors  ; £242  17s.  3 d. — fees  to  assistant  professors  on  _ — 

your  staff?— There  is  a very  large  staff— twenty-three  e! a Coin” 
professors  and  sixteen  assistant  professors  on  the  b.d.  ID8’ 
calendar.  There  is  a list  of  the  staff  ( handed  in).  The 
total  is  thirty-nine. 

2974.  Do  you  teach  every  branch  of  higher  educa- 
tion?— Yes;  algebra,  trigonometry,  geometry,  arith- 
metic, drawing,  English  in  all  its  branches,  French, 

German,  Greek,  history,  ancient  and  modem,  Italian, 

Latin,  music,  natural  science,  mental  and  moral  philo- 
sophy, theology,  and  natural  philosophy. 

2975.  How  do  your  pupils  pay  fees — only  by  the 
course  or  by  the  year  ? — Some  pay  by  the  course,  they 
are  called  compounders,  and  some  pay  for  separate 
subjects,  as  you  may  see  at  pages  2 and  3 of  the  college 
calendar  ( handed  in). 

2976.  Professor  Dougherty. — Over  what  period 
does  your  course  extend  ? — Four  years. 

2977.  And  it  is  possible  at  entrance  to  compound 
for  the  whole  course  ? — No,  to  compound  for  the  year, 
year  by  year. 

2978.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  the 
fees  for  the  whole  course  ? — You  will  find  details  as  to 
that  at  pages  2 and  3 of  the  calendar.  Students  not 
taking  instrumental  music,  for  a single  term  are  charged 
£5  10s.,  or  for  the  session,  £15.  Students  taking  in- 
strumental music  pay  a fee  for  the  single  term  of 
£8  10s.,  or  a fee  for  the  three  terns  of  £22. 

2979.  For  that  they  may  choose  six  classes  meeting 
twice  a week  ? — Yes. 


2980.  Then  you  have  fees  for  one  subject  £4  10s. 
for  the  session,  and  up  to  £8  and  £10  for  the  session 
for  additional  subjects  ? — Yes. 

2981.  Your  salaries  to  officers  amounted  to 
£302  17s.  9 d. — what  staff  of  officers  have  you  got  ? — 
We  have  got  a Lady  Principal,  a Lady  Assistant,  an 
Inspector  of  classes,  and  a Bursar. 

2982.  Four  altogether.  How  many  of  these  are 
resident? — None  of  them  are  resident  but  the  Lady 
Principal,  and  she  lives  in  the  adjoining  house. 

2983.  I find  the  large  item  of  £553  amount  of  in- 
surance and  taxes,  and  interest  on  debentures— — 

2984.  What  are  these  debentures?— Those  represent 
the  payments  on  £8,000  debentures  raised  with  a view 
to  the  purchase  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  college  is 
carried  on. 

2985.  They  are  £100  debentures? — Yes.  They  bear 
interest  at  5 per  cent. 

2986.  And  in  what  way  are  they  decreasing— be- 
cause they  are  now  at  £7,300  ? — Because  £500  was 
paid  off  by  the  school  since  last  year’s  balance  sheet, 
and  £200  previously.  They  were  purchased  by  the 
school  in  last  year’s  balance  sheet,  and  then  the  college 
paid  to  the  school  interest  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent., 
and  it  was  thought  by  the  council  not  wise  to  continue 
paying  the  school  in  that  way.  They  thought  it  better 
on  their  part  to  do  away  with  this  payment,  by  taking 
£500  from  the  school  to  pay  off  the  five  debentures. 
Since  then  the  council  thought  it  better  to  stop  paying 
the  4 per  cent,  to  the  school. 

2987.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  was  just  as  if  you 
capitalized  the  sum,  and  paid  off  £500  ? — Yes. 

2988.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— -You  think  that 
there  are  certain  branches  of  education  that  cannot 
support  themselves  1 — That  became  only  so  marked  u 
it  is  at  present  since  the  establishment  of  those  extern 
classes  for  the  Royal  University,  and  it  was  with  refer- 
ence to  that  specially,  and  it  is  possible  that  these 
classes  may  become  more  paying  bye-and-bye. 

2989.  Do  you  find  that  preparing  pupils  for  the 

Royal  University  and  the  Intermediate  Examinations 
costs  you  more  than  you  make  out  of  it? — I am  quite 
sure  it  does.  , . . „ , 

2990.  Dr.  Traill.— But  then  you  get  greater  eclu- 


ational  results  ? — Yes.  __  , , 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.— We  have  had 
icriouslv  before  us  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  pre- 


*In  the  year  referred  to  two  additional  exhibitions,  which  had  not  been  taken  out  in  their 
amount  £40. — T.  K.  S.  C. 


paid.  Hence  the, 

TJ 
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paration  of  pupils  for  those  examinations,  but  we  found 
there  was  a great  difficulty,  and  wewere  afraid  that  it 
we  stopped  the  classes  many  pupils  would  be  sent  else- 
where. . . , 

Witness.-  In  the  case  of  the  various  special  courses 
instruction  becomes  very  expensive.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  one  subject,  that  of  science,  our  course  will 
meet  the  requirements  both  of  the  Intermediate  class 
and  of  the  Royal  U Diversity  class.  But  in  classics  you 
have  to  adopt  quite  distinct  books,  and  in  English 
literature  there  must  be  distinct  books ; and  there  must 
be,  therefore,  perfectly  separate  classes  for  those,  and 
that  is  what  makes  it  so  expensive.  In  the  case  of  the 
literature  class 

299 1.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  seem  to  have  an 
enormous  number  of  professors — twenty-three  pro- 
fessors and  sixteen  assistant  teachers — malting  a total 
stafl  of  thirty-nine,  which  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  certainly  a very  large  teaching  staff. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — I think  I ought  to 
explain  that  that  does  not  represent  a disproportionate 
expenditure,  seeing  that  each  professor  is  paid  but  for 
the  lecture  he  gives. 

2992.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  not  that  rather  a 
wasteful  way  of  conducting  an  institution  like  this  ? 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.— I think  if  we  paid 
salaries  we  should  have  to  pay  a much  greater 
amount. 

2993.  Professor  Dougherty. — Still  you  could  get 
one  permanent  professor  to  do  the  work  of  ten  occasional 
lecturers. 

The  Deam  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — In  Sallust  and  in 
other  Latin  books  the  subjects  are  as  widely  apart  as 
to  require  a different  course  and  different  teachers. 

2994.  Professor  Dougherty. — Take  ancient  history 
for  example ; I see  you  have  no  less  chan  three  teachers 
of  ancient  history,  Mr.  Mahaffy,  Dr.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Collins. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — Mr.  Mahaffy  only 
examines  occasionally.  He  retains  the  rank  of  a pro- 
fessor, but  the  intention  is  his  being  at  the  head  of  that 
department,  so  as  to  examine  occasionally.  He  is  not 
a fixed  teacher,  nor  is  Dr.  Jordan. 

Witness. — Page  21  of  the  Calendar  will  show  you 
the  number  of  hours  given  by  each  professor  and 
lecturer. 

2995.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  the  twenty- 
three  you  have  put  down  as  professors,  include  a large 
proportion  of  gentlemen  like  Dr.  Tarleton,  Mr.  Mahaffy, 
and  Dr.  Jordan,  who  really  give  you  only  a very  short 
amount  of  time  for  an  occasional  lecture  or  in  super- 
intendence?— Yes,  in  examining  for  certificates. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — And  whose  receipts 
are  represented  by  ten  shillings  in  the  year. 

2996.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  they  are  at  once 
useful  and  ornamental. 

Witness. — Here  is  Dr.  Mahaffy’s  name  mentioned 
in  the  ledger  produced)  of  last  year,  and  he  examined 
for  the  certificate.  Well  his  receipts  for  the  year 
amount  to  £1. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — And  Dr.  Tarleton 
got  the  same. 

2997.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  have  nine  professors 
who  give  one  hour  a week,  sixteen  who  give  two 
hours  a week,  and  three  who  attend  only  occasionally. 

2998.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  largest 
amount  given  to  any  one  gentleman  is  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  music  who  received  £161,  and  another  who 
received  £133? — Those  are  the  teachers  of  music. 

2999.  But  the  fees  go  down  as  low  as  a fee  of  £l  ? 
— Music  is  very  expensive  in  the  amount  of  fees  paid 
for  it,  because  the  number  of  hours  given  is  very  large, 
and  the  receipts  for  music  make  it  pay  simply.  It 
merely  pays  its  way. 

3000.  Professor  Dougherty. — Has  the  council  ever 
considered  the  point  of  consolidating  this  staff  with 
a view  to  diminish  the  expenditure,  because  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  college  is  placed  that 
seems  to  me  a very  practical  question. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — It  would  not  lessen 


the  expenditure  at  all,  because  it  is  by  the  hour  they 
are  paid.  Therefore  the  work  would  have  to  be  dona 
For  instance,  take  music,  which  has  to  be  taught  in 
the  case  of  the  pianoforte  separately,  and  in  that  way 
the  number  of  classes  that  we  are  obliged  to  have- 
involves  a number  of  teachers. 

Witness.  —Several  of  them  are  taught  simultaneously 
the  same  subject. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — But  some  cannot 
be  taught  simultaneously.  There  is  a personal  distri- 
bution of  the  classes  at  different  succeeding  hours. 

3001.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I suppose  you  find  it  of 
advantage  in  dealing  with  the  public  to  have  an 
imposing  list  of  professors. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — I don’t  think  that 
is  exactly  the  case. 

3002.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  what  sense  do  these 
names  represent  professors  of  the  College?— Well,  as 
far  as  Dr.  Tarleton  was  concerned,  for  a long  time, 
when  he  was  less  occupied  in  college,  he  was  able  to 
take  a class  regularly,  and  the  council  never  wished 
to  remove  his  name,  and  he  now  acts  as  an  examiner, 
and  exercises  a general  supervision  in  that  way.  Mr. 
Mahaffy  and  Dr.  Jordan  are  similarly  circumstanced, 
and  these  are  the  only  three  names  to  which  my  ob- 
servations apply.  All  the  rest  are  actual  working 
professors,  and  their  presence  is  necessary. 

3003.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  find  it  more 
convenient  to  have  a greater  number  of  people  to 
give  a small  number  of  hours,  than  to  pay  salaries 
to  people  to  attend  regularly  and  constantly. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — Yes. 

3004.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  Witness).— Now 
as  regards  the  school  What  is  the  staff’ of  the  school? 
— Seven  staff  teachers  and  twenty  assistants. 

3005.  The  seven  staff  teachers  represent  those  who 
give  their  time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  professors  and 
lecturers  in  the  college  ? — They  represent  those  who 
are  paid  permanent  salaries  by  the  year. 

3006.  And  practically  give  their  whole  time  to  (he 
work  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

3007.  The  twenty  additional  teachers  correspond 
to  those  in  the  college  ? — Yes. 

3008.  What  are  the  subjects  taught  by  the  ad- 
ditional teachers  ? — Music,  French,  German,  Drawing, 
and  such  subjects. 

3009.  Who  are  the  holders  of  the  debentures!— I 
could  not  from  memory  tell  you.  Mr.  Lefroy,  has 
eleven ; the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  has  four.  I 
could  give  you  all  their  names,  because  I brought  the 
debenture  book  with  me.  (Hands  in  hook). 

3010.  I suppose  some  of  these  debentures  represent 
the  purchase-money  of  the  house  ? — They  all  represent 
the  pur-chase-money  of  the  house. 

3011.  The  amount  of  the  debentures  outstanding 
now  is  £7,300,  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent.— that 
is  £365  a year?— Yes,  you  see  from  the  beginning 
where  the  £8,000  as  originally  bearing  interest  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  amount  of  interest  paid— you 
see  that  by  the  debenture  book. 

3012.  I see  also  a memorandum — “ interest  reduced 

to  four  per  cent.”?— Those  are  the  five  debentures 
handed  over  to  the  school.  , 

3013.  And  what  became  of  the  other  two  • 
bentures  ? — They  were  cancelled — they  were  p 

3014.  Were  they  presented  to  you?— They  Yere 
paid  off  directly  out  of  the  Jellicoe  memom 

3015.  Then  you  are  subject  substantially  to  die 
charge  of  £365  a year,  besides  the  rental  ot 
houses  ? — Yes. 

3016.  Have  you  any  stock  or  money  ot  any 

— No  stock  whatever.  . i.:reiT 

3017.  Then  the  corpus  of  your  property  is jn 
your  interest  in  the  houses,  subject  to  the 

debt  of  £7,300  ? .j  ir 

Mr.  Brooke.— And  the  £700  debentures 

3018.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— But  tnai 
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be  included  in  the  interest  of  the  houses— All  you  have 
is  the  interest  in  the  houses,  subject  to  the  £7,300  ? 

Witness. — Ves. 

3019.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  you  have 
got  two  grants  of  fifty  guineas  and  £50  from  two 
London  companies — you  got  those  last  year  ? — Yes. 

3020.  How  did  you  get  those? — By  sending  a 
memorial  to  the  different  companies.  There  was  a 
memorial  sent  by  the  council  to  the  different  com- 
panies, and  these  two  responded  by  sending,  one  a 
cheque  for  fifty  guineas  and  the  other  a cheque  for 
£50. 

3021.  Was  that  the  first  time  that  you  got  those 
grants  ? — Yes. 

3022.  And  are  they  promised  for  any  definite 
time? — There  is  no  promise  regarding  the  grant  of 
the  Mercers’  Company.  The  Skinners’  Company,  have 
founded  a scholarship  for  four  years. 

3023.  Professor  Dougherty. — It  is  not  a permanent 
scholarship  ? — No.  Those  are  only  for  the  one  year. 

3024.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  they  were 
given  to  the  general  fund?  — Yes,  to  the  general 
fund. 

3025.  Now  as  to  the  proposed  constitution  of  the 
governing  body.  You  have  given  us  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  Alexandra  School  ? — And  I have 
corresponding  rules  for  the  college. 

302G.  Your  governing  body  consists  of  a visitor, 
a council,  and  a committee  of  education,  consisting  . 
of  the  professors — The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  for  the 
time  being  is  your  visitor  ? — Yes. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — If  he  accepts  the 
office. 

3027.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  your  council 
consists  of  twenty-four  members.  How  are  the 
council  appointed  ?— They  are  co-opted. 

3028.  And  they  continue  themselves  by  co-opting  ? 
—Yes. 

3029.  Professor  Dougherty. — And  you  think  that 
principle  will  continue  to  work  satisfactorily  1 — Yes 
— it  has  always  done  so. 

3030.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — (Reads  18th 
rule.)  Have  not  the  council  the  power  of  regulating 
the  course  of  studies? — The  course  of  studies  is  regu- 
lated by  the  committee  of  education,  and  approved 
by  the  council. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — That  was  a question 
that  was  very  carefully  considered  at  the  origination 
of  the  college,  and  Archbishop  Trench  was  one  of  those 
who,  from  his  experience  of  the  college  in  London, 
thought  as  a matter  of  practical  working  as  well  as  of 
■courtesy  to  the  committee  of  education,  that  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  the  education  of  the  col- 
lege should  be  left  to  them,  and  be  in  their  charge  to 
originate  suggestions,  all  of  which  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  council.  However,  when  the  council  meet — : 
and  it  is  supposed  to  meet  only  occasionally — it  is 
supposed  not  to  enter  into  details  of  these  matters, 
but  only  to  consider  them  and  confirm  them. 

Witness — On  page  18  of  the  College  Calendar,  you 
will  find  the  names  of  the  committee  of  education. 

3031.  Dr.  Tit  A ill. — Where  is  that  provided  for  ? — 
In  No.  20  of  the  rules. 

_ 3032.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  a pro- 
vision in  your  Rule  15  that  the  committee  of  educa- 
tion shall  consist  of  the  professors  of  nine  subjects  ? — 
Yes,  and  they  have  the  power  of  electing  others  engaged 
in  the  college  into  their  own  body,  with  the  approval 
of  the  visitor. 

3033.  Are  the  professors  ex  officio  on  the  committee 
of  education  paid  officers  of  the  college? — I think 
tiiere  is  one  that  has  not  received  any  payment  for  a 
few  years,  that  is  Dr.  Jordan;  but  all  the  others  have. 
Veiy  nearly  all  are  acting  teachers  at  the  present 
moment. 

3034.  Where  do  they  meet  and  when  ? — They  have 
no  regular  time  of  meeting.  They  generally  meet 
about  two  or  three  times  in  the  term — oftener  if  neces- 
sary. 

3035.  And  they  appoint  professors  ? — Yea 


3036.  But  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  council  1 March  n,  u&s. 

— Yes.  — 1 

3037.  Dr.  Traill. — How  do  you  distinguish  who  g9g 

is  the  professor  of  mathematics  when  you  have  three  b.d.  ' 1 

giving  instruction  in  the  same  subject.  Which  does 
that  term  include,  Dr.  Tarleton,  Mr.  Bernard,  or  Mr. 

Collins.  Who  is  the  chief  professor  ? — Dr.  Tarleton. 

On  page  18  of  the  college  Calendar  you  will  see  the 
names  of  those  actually  appointed  on  the  committee 
of  education,  and  they  include  not  only  the  name  of 
Dr.  Tarleton,  who  was  lecturer,  but  is  not  now — he 
is  examiner — on  page  18  of  the  Calendar. 

3038.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  found 
this  committee  of  education,  consisting  of  the  working 
teachers  under  the  council  co-opting  themselves,  to 
work  satisfactorily  ? — Very  much  so. 

3039.  And  you  desire  to  continue  it  under  the 
scheme  you  have  lodged  ? — Yes,  and  then,  you  see,  by 
one  of  the  rules  there  can  be  a conference  if  necessary 
between  the  committee  of  education  and  the  council. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — And  there  have 
been  several. 

3040.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  under  Rule 
17  that  professors  being  members  of  the  committee  shall 
hold  office  until  resignation  or  removal  by  the  council 
with  the  consent  of  the  visitor,  and  by  the  next  rule 
(18)  professors  not  being  members  of  the  committee 
shall  retain  their  professorships  till  resignation  or  re- 
moval by  the  committee  with  the  consent  of  the  coun- 
cil and  visitor,  so  that  the  council  in  case  of  emergency 
can  get  rid  of  any  objectionable  person  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — And  more  than 
that,  the  warden  has  a peremptory  power  of  removal 
if  he  sees  fit  to  exercise  it. 

3041.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  I see  that 
the  warden  is  to  preside  over  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee as  its  chairman,  he  being  nominated  by  the 
visitor  ? — Yes. 

3042.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  Rule  16,  appointing 
the  professors,  there  is  this  provision  : “ that  no  such 
appointment  shall  be  deemed  valid  until  confirmed  by 
the  council.”  Then  the  real  power  of  appointment  is  in 
the  council ; the  committee  of  professors  only  nomi- 
nate? 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — Yes,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  act  as  a sub-committee. 

3043.  Dr.  Traill. — The  real  power,  I should  say, 
lies  in  those  who  nominate ; the  council  can  only  reject. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — The  committee  of 
education,  who  are  more  intimately  connected  with 
the  teaching  of  the  college,  act  as  nominators. 

3044.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  the  council  do  not 
confirm  the  nomination  of  the  professors,  the  professors 
nominate  again,  and  so  on  ? 

Witness. — Quite  so. 

3045.  Dr.  Traill.—  What  is  your  arrangement  in 
case  of  a difference  ? — H the  committee  nominate,  and 
the  council  do  not  confirm,  and  that  they  differ,  the 
matter  must  then  be  referred  to  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  they  can  only  assign  a reason. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — But  the  question 
never  arises. 

3046.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  fixes  the 
remuneration  of  the  professors  ? — The  council  The 
council  has  all  control  of  financial  matters. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — It  is  fixed  at  1 0s. 
an  hour. 

3047.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— I do  not  see 
whether  the  professors  who  form  the  committee  of  edu- 
cation have  any  control  over  their  own  salaries  or  over 
the  salaries  of  the  other  teachers!— None  whatever. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.— They  are  never  paid 
if  absent,  not  even  if  ilL  They  are  simply  paid  by 
the  attendance,  and  illness  is  not  counted.  ^ 

3048.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Inasmuch  as  your  . 
visitor  is  only  the  visitor  in  case  he  accepts  the  office, 
but  the  warden  appears  to  be  a necessary  officer,  and  at 
present  is  only  nominated  by  the  visitor,  would  it  not 
be  well  to  provide  that  he  should  be  nominated  by  the 
visitor,  and  failing  nomination  by  him,  by  the  council* 
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3049.  Dr.  Traill.—  And  that,  the  new  visitor  should 
take  the  place  of  ths  Archbishop. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.— They  would  find 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  some  arrangement  of  the 

^3050.  Dr.  Traill.— The  warden  is  not  nominated 
for  life,  but  only  for  one  year.  . 

The  Dam  of  the  Chapel  Royal-Tie  is  nominated 
as  long  as  he  remains  in  Dublin,  I suppose.  I suppose 
no  one  would  act  as  warden  who  did  not  toe  m 
Dublin.  The  first  warden  was  my  predecessor -the 
Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal—  Dr.  Graves,  and  I was 

appointed  after  him.  . . , 

30.il.  Dr.  Traill.— There  is  no  provision  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  office  of  warden! 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — No  one  would 
remain  a member  of  the  council  at  all  who  was  not 
more  or  less  interested  in  the  question  of  female 

education.  . . , 

3052.  Dr.  Traill — Is  there  any  provision  tor  re- 
moving him  ! 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.— There  is  no  pro- 


™Witness.— Under  rule  19  he  is  nominated  by  the 
visitor.  . 

8053.  Dr.  Traill. — There  is  no  provision  tor  the 
warden  to  be  removed! — No. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — But  he  is  a member 
of  council  and  a member  of  the  committee  of  education. 

8054.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok.— Who  appoints 
the  lady  principal  1 — The  council. 


3055.  As  regards  the  connection  with  the  school- 
in  the  matter  of  the  school  committee,  how  are  they 
constituted! — Originally  the  school  committee  was  a. 
sub-committee  of  the  committee  of  education  of  the 
college,  but  now  it  is  a committee  independent  of  the 
committee  of  education,  and  consists  of  the  very  same 
persons  who  were  the  sub-committee  when  the  com- 
mittee of  education  of  the  college  controlled  the  school, 
with  the  exception  of  the  catechist,  and  the  catechist 
is  now  an  ex-officio  member. 

3056.  I see  that  the  committee  of  education  were 
to  nominate  four  of  its  members  to  the  school  com- 
mittee.  The  members  of  the  school  committee  were 
to  consist  of  four  nominees  of  the  committee  of 
education  of  the  college!— Yes,  it  nominated  to  the 
school  committee. 

3057.  The  analogy  of  the  former  committee  to  the 
body  that  now  exists  is  that  they  should  be  nominated 
by  the  council! — The  reason  of  that  is,  that  it  was 
originally  a sub-committee  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Council  on  Education. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.— The  name3  are 
submitted  to  the  council! — Yes,  they  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  council 

3058.  Dr.  Traill.  —Who  is  your  visitor  at  present! 
Archbishop  Trench. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.— The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  not  wishing  to  have  the  name  of  Archbishop 
Trench  who  was  so  long  connected  with  the  college, 
severed  from  it,  refused  to  become  visitor  on  purpose- 
to  have  Archbishop  Trench  continue  in  office. 


Miss  Louisa  Digges  LaTouche,  sworn. 


8059.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok. — You  are  the  Lady 
Principal  of  the  Alexandra  College ! — Yes. 

3060.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  your  pupils  1 
_At  present  we  have  205  attending  the  College. 

3061.  And  how  many  of  those  are  compounders — 
taking  the  first  year’s  course  1 — There  are  101  com- 
pounders and  104  non-compounders. 

3062.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  there  not  fifteen 
boarders  besides  1 — They  are  included. 

3063.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— And  of  these 
how  many  are  boarders! — There  are  eight  in  the 
residence  house  and  four  in  another  house,  twelve 
altogether. 

3064.  Are  there  two  residence  houses  1 — Yes.  The 
lady  resident  has  a residence  house,  and  there  is  a 
residence  house  provided  as  well  at  18,  Adelaide-road, 
close  by. 

3065.  The  first  residence  house  is  the  one  for 
which  £150  a year  is  charged! — Yes. 

3066.  Anri  you  have  the  management  of  that  1 — No  ; 
Mira  Galwey  has  that.  I am  the  principal,  and  I live 
next  door. 

3067.  And  who  is  the  lady  who  has  the  management 
of  the  other  residence  house  1 — Miss  J ohnson. 

3068.  And  is  that  part  of  the  same  buildings  ! — No, 
it  is  at  18,  Adelaide-road. 

3069.  And  is  that  resorted  to  because  the  residence 
house  is  full! — There  always  has  been  a necessity 
to  accommodate  a few  more  outside  the  residence 
house,  the  second  house  is  an  independent  speculation. 

3070.  Except  the  payment  of  the  rent  of  £150  for 
the  residence  house  proper,  the  boarding  arrange- 
ments are  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  college ! 
— Not  pecuniarily.  I have  the  superintendence  of 
the  houses  and  see  that  the  rooms  are  kept  with  a due 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  sanitation,  and  I know 
all  about  the  girls  and  see  them  often.  But  the 
pecuniary  arrangements  are  quite  distinct  from  those 
of  the  college. 

8071.  They  are  like  the  masters’  houses  in  the 
public  schools  in  England! — Yes. 

3072.  Of  your  104  non-compounding  pupils  what 
are  the  subjects  they  take ! — A great  many  take  Eng- 


lish literature,  a good  many  music  ; German  is  a 
favourite  subject,  and  French  is  also  a favourite  subject 
Fewer  take  mathematics,  and  Italian  is  not  a favounte 
subject,  nor  is  Latin  a very  favourite  subject.  These 
are  the  chief  divisions  of  the  subjects. 

3073.  As  a rule,  where  do  the  pupils  come  from  f- 
The  majority  come  from  Dublin,  or  rather  belong 
to  Dublin.  A good  many,  however,  come  up  from  tne 
country  and  go  into  the  Residence  house,  or  stay 
with  relations  in  the  city. 

3074.  Professor  Dougherty.— In  order  to  obtain 
instruction  at  the  college ! — Yes. 

3075.  Can  you  give  us  a return  showing  the  locau 

ties  from  which  the  students  of  the  college  comel- 
Do  you  mean  about  Dublin  ? . 

3076.  1 mean  generally.  Could  you  give™ 

turn  showing  the  different  localities  from 
pupils  come  so  that  we  could  see  for  ^stance 
proportion  come  from  the  north!— I could  no  . 
good  many  come  from  the  north.  ,,,. 

3077.  You  do  not  keep  a rqmto  <* 
show  where  they  come  from ! — I do,  but  I 

tell  you  from  memory.  , , ... 

3078.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Should  yonsay  hat^. 
get  up  to  three-fourths  from  Dublin  1— Yes,  I 

say  more — four-fifths.  ,,  5Pnj 

3073.  Lord  Justice  EtmOibbot.— 
us  in  writing  a return  of  the  numbers  o p P ^eT 
from  each  county  in  Ireland,  specifyino  toarj 
come  from,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  they  boam 
with  you  in  Dublin  !— Yes,  certainly.  p0S„,P 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  ^^^linS® 
families  come  up  from  the  country  to  not  ^ 4 

ns  their  residence  as  in  Dublin,  such  on  pnr. 

complete  return.  Because  some  peop 
pose  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  brm0  F 
their  whole  families.  . i-Lat  diet 

3080.  Dr.  Teaill.— If  «»">  “ jfou  bt 

are  only  temporarily  resident  m Du  they 

stated,  but  in  the  circumstances  yon  mention 
would  become  residents  in  Dublin.  nreuared  a 

3081.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbok.— You J 
return  (produced)  of  the  results  of  the  ^ 
so  far  as  your  pupils  were  concerned  ot  tne 
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and  of  their  successes,  and  sent  that  return  into  us  ! — 
Yes. 

3082.  The  figures  given  there  are  accurate  ! — Yes. 

3083.  Your  pupils  are  prepared  both  for  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  examinations,  for  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity, and  also  for  Trinity  College  ! — Yes. 

3084.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  have  examina- 

tions held  in  your  college  for  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin i No ; the  University  of  Dublin  examinations 

are  held  in  Trinity  College,  and  we  send  down  our 
students  for  examination  there. 

3085.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  those  examina- 
tions like  the  Cambridge  Local  Examinations  1— Yes,  of 
just  the  same  nature. 

3086.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  the  Trinity  College 
examination  of  the  same  standard  as  that  of  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  Commissioners,  or  as  high  as  the 
Royal  University! — Rot  so  high  as  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity. There  used  to  be  three  grades  in  Trinity 
College,  a junior,  a middle  grade,  or  second  year,  and 
a senior. 

3087.  Is  any  of  these  courses  higher  than  the 
Intermediate  ? — Yes,  the  senior  course. 

3088.  And  what  does  the  junior  course  of  the  Dub- 
lin University  correspond  to! — It  is  about  the  same 
as  the  middle  grade  of  the  Intermediate. 

3089.  And  what  does  the  senior  course  of  Trinity 
College  correspond  to! — Well,  it  is  hard  to  compare 
the  two  courses.  It  requites  more  general  cultivation 
than  the  higher  Intermediate. 

3090.  You  carry  on  a course  of  education  at  your 
college  in  which  you  provide  for  the  Intermediate  ex- 
aminations, the  Royal  University  examinations,  and  the 
examinations  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  Do  you 
find  any  embarrassment  to  arise  from  the  necessity  of 
having  to  provide  for  three  such  different  courses  at 
the  same  time! — Yes,  it  is  a very  great  matter  of 
embarrassment,  because  the  students  must  all  use  diffe- 
rent books,  and  it  necessitates  a great  number  of  classes. 

3091.  What  advantage  do  you  gain  to  balance  that 
inconvenience!  Would  it  not  be  better,  for  example, 
to  prepare  your  higher  class  students  for  one  of  the 
universities  only,  instead  of  preparing  some  for  one 
and  some  for  the  other! — Well,  that  has  been  some- 
times talked  over,  but  students  come  to  us  wishing  to 
enter  for  one  or  other  of  the  universities,  and  it  would 
seem  tyrannical  if  we  said,  “ you  must  enter  for  this 
or  that  university,  we  cannot  prepare  you  for  the 
other.” 

3092.  But  Trinity  College  does  not  give  you  degrees  1 
— No,  Trinity  College  does  not  give  us  degrees. 

3093.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  I suppose  you 
hope  to  overcome  the  objection  of  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College  to  grant  you  degrees ! — I hope  very  much  to 
do  so. 

3094.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  special  advantage 
do  you  derive  from  the  examination  of  the  University 
of  Dublin!— Well,  it  is  a very  good  examination,  a 
good  test  for  our  students,  and  an  interesting  course, 
and  our  students  wish  to  go  in  for  it. 

3095.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  I believe 
the  certificate  of  the  University  of  Dublin  is  regarded 
as  of  great  value  by  the  people  who  obtain  them  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  a very  important  point. 

3096.  Professor  Dougherty.  -And  then  again  the 
scholarships  in  your  college  are  awarded  on  the  result 
of  the  Trinity  College  examination! — Yes,  that  is 
another  element  of  advantage  in  the  Trinity  College 
examinations. 

3097.  Dr.  Traill. — If  the  degrees  of  the  Dublin 
University  were  open  to  women,  would  you  be  satisfied 
that  they  should  be  limited  to  examinations  only  with- 
out teaching  1 — I should  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  have 
the  teaching  done  in  Alexandra  College  and  the  ex- 
aminations in  Trinity  College,  but  we  would  require 
some  pecuniary  help.  We  want  the  teaching  in  Alex- 
andra College  approved  by  Trinity  College. 

3098.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  it  not  a fact, 
that  with  the  Alexandra  College  originated  the  move- 


ment by  which  these  University  Examinations  were  March  it,  ism 
founded  1 — Yes,  that  is  quite  correct.  : — ■ 

3099.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Baving  regard  to  the  Digges*"118* 
great  pecuniary  attractions  of  the  Royal  University,  LaToache. 
do  you  find  a larger  number  preparing  for  the  Royal 
University  than  for  Trinity  College  1 — Yes,  we  have 
more  preparing  for  the  Royal  University  than  for 
Trinity  College.  We  have  forty  students  preparing 
for  the  different  examinations  of  the  Royal  University. 

8100.  And  how  many  have  you  preparing  for 
Trinity  College  1 — We  have  twelve  going  in  for  the 
Trinity  College  examinations. 

3101.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  Trinity  College 
examinations,  unless  they  are  made  more  attractive, 
are  being  beaten  out  of  the  field ! — Very  much  so. 

3102.  Dr.  Traill. — But  if  it  were  able  to  give 
you  a degree,  it  would  hold  its  own  1 — Yes,  it  would 
be  just  as  attractive  as  the  other  university  examina- 
tions. 

3103.  What  is  the  expense  of  the  degree  in  the 
Royal  University ! — A3  10s. 

3104.  And  upon  that  the  student  can  go  through 
all  her  courses !— They  have  to  pay  for  their  teaching 
as  well. 

3105.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Would  you  be 
willing  to  pay  a little  more  for  the  degree  of  the 
University  of  Dublin  1 — If  it  were  possible.  I think 
it  would  be  done,  but  the  money  must  be  forth- 
coming. 

3106.  What  is  the  fee  for  attending  the  mere  ex- 
aminations of  the  University ! — £1  os. 

3107.  And  for  that  you  get  no  degree  whatever — 
only  a certificate  ? — Yes,  you  get  a certificate  and  the 
chance  of  one  of  the  Governesses’  Association  scholar- 
ships. And  there  is  also  one  Trinity  College  junior 
scholarship  given — I think  it  is  from  the  fees  of  the 
candidates  for  examination. 

3108.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I find  in  the  return  that 
your  college  has  gained  three  scholarships  in  the  Royal 
University — can  you  tell  me  whether  that  means  three 
different  scholarships,  or  one  scholarship  held  for  three 
years  1 — It  means  three  different  scholarships  held  for 
three  successive  years. 

3109.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  get  a very 
large  proportion  of  exhibitions  in  the  Intei-mediate 
examinations  1 — Yes. 

3110.  Could  you  kindly  give  us  some  details  on 
that  point! — Yes.  In  the  last  three  years  we  have 
sent  in  fifty-nine  students,  and  we  got  seventeen  ex- 
hibitions, twenty-three  book-prizes,  and  twenty-four 
medals  — making  in  all  sixty-four  distinctions  for 
fifty-nine  pupils. 

3111.  And  in  those  fifty-nine,  do  you  include  any 
that  did  not  pass  1 — Yes,  three  did  not  pass. 

3112.  So  that  all  those  distinctions  were  obtained 
by  fifty-six  pupils  out  of  fifty-nine! — Yes. 

3113.  And  only  three  out  of  the  fifty-nine  failed ! 

— Yes. 

3114.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  find  that  the 
amount  of  the  results  fees  paid  by  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  fees 
allowed  when  the  Act  was  first  passed  1 — Yes,  very 
much  less. 

3115.  Have  you  suffered  sensibly  by  the  diminution 
of  the  results  fees  awarded  by  the  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Board! — Yes.  Our  numbers  for  the  examina- 
tions vary  from  year  to  year,  and  the  results  fees 
depend  upon  the  number  of  students  who  pass,  not  on 
those  who  obtain  distinctions. 

3116.  You  get  from  £50  to  £80  a year  !— Yes, 
about  that. 

3117.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  there  any 
other  figures  as  to  the  successes  of  your  pupils,  that 
you  would  like  to  give  us! — Yes — in  the  case  of  the 
Royal  University,  we  sent  in  forty-six  students  since 

1881 for  three  years — and  out  of  that  number  we 

got  three  scholarships,  ten  exhibitions,  and  in  all 
eighty- three  honours  in  the  various  examinations. 

3118.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  were  the  scholarships! 
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examination. 

Miss  Louisa  3119  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  being  two 

pwn  for  all  Ireland  1— Yea ; and  they  we  for  both 
sexes.  , , , . ... 

3120.  Then  those  three  scholarships  represent  tlie 
fact,  that  the  ladies  of  the  Alexandra  College  got  what 
on  "lit  to  be  the  full  share  of  their  sex,  for  the 
whole  of  Ireland  for  three  years— assuming  that  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  were  to  compete  together! — 
That  is  so. 

3121.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  got  one-half  of  all 
the  scholarships  awarded  in  that  subject  for  three 
years  ! — Yes,  quite  so. 

3122.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  open  to 
both  sexes  !— Yes. 

3123.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  exhibitions.  What 
were  they  % — Exhibitions  are  given  to  pupils  on  the 
honour  marks.  If  a pupil  obtains  a certain  number  of 
honour  marks,  she  is  given  an  exhibition. 

3124.  Is  this  also  a competition  in  which  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  compete  together  ! — Yes,  quite 
B0 — everything  is  at  the  Koyal  University. 

3125.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — That  is  the  only  institu- 
tion where  you  get  perfectly  fair  play! — I hope  it 
won’t  always  be  so. 

3126.  You  said  these  exhibitions  were  given  on  the 
honour  marks.  What  were  the  subjects! — Various 
subjects — Latin,  French,  Modern  Languages. 

3127.  Modern  languages  and  Latin  are  your  strong 
poiuts! — Yes,  and  experimental  physics. 

3128.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  teaches  that  in  your 
college! — Mr.  Stewart. 

3129.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Of  the  forty-six 
pupils  that  yon  sent  in  for  the  Royal  University  ex- 
amination, bow  many  failed! — Two  of  them  failed  for 
their  year.  They  were  thrown  back  for  a year,  but 
none  of  them  failed  altogether.  If  they  didn’t  get 
in  one  examination  they  got  in  the  next. 

3180.  Your  work  is  not  confined  to  merely  prepar- 
ing brilliant  pupils  1 — Quite  so.  I was  very  anxious 
indeed  about  the  average.  Now,  in  reference  to  the 
Trinity  College  examinations,  we  sent  in  thirty-nine 
students  within  the  same  period  of  three  years,  and 
we  won  thirteen  scholarships. 

3131.  How  many  scholarships  are  given! — There 
are  four  Governesses  Association  scholarships.  There 
used  to  be  two  in  Trinity  College,  but  there  is  one  now ; 
there  is  one  Countess  of  Meath’s  scholarship,  two 
Stearne  scholarships,  and  two  Association  scholarships. 
There  was  one  given  by  the  Provost,  which  has  been 
dropped,  and  the  J ellicoe  memorial  has  been  put  instead. 

3132.  Then  the  total  number  of  scholarships  open 
to  persons  entering  would  appeal1  to  be  something 
about  twenty  1 — Yes,  about  that. 

3133.  And  of  that  twenty  your  college  got  thirteen  1 
— Yes. 

3134.  Is  that  the  only  point  you  have  to  givens 
evidence  upon  in  reference  to  this  subject! — And  we 
got  nine  prizes.  The  prizes  have  only  been  given 
lately,  since  Mr.  Barlow  came  into  office. 

3135.  What  prizes  are  given  1 — Book  prizes — some 
£4,  and  some  £2,  of  which  we  got  nine. 

3136.  How  many  passes  1 — Twenty-one  first  class 
certificates,  ten  second  class  certificates,  and  three  third 
class  certificates. 

3 1 37.  Then  you  got  thirty-four  certificates  for 
thirty-nine  pupils  1 — Yes. 

3138.  Can  you  give  us  the  grades  they  went  up 
to ! — I am  afraid  I cannot  at  this  moment.  In  the 
junior  course  there  were  eleven  in  one  year,  and  in 
the  senior  eight ; then  besides  that  we  had  the 
examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
and  in  which  our  students  did  very  well. 

3139.  Did  they  hold  those  examinations  for  you  in 
the  Alexandra  College,  and  also  separately  in  the 
school ! — Yes,  under  the  direction  of  a local  committee, 
and  the  school  children  came  to  the  college. 

3140.  And  did  you  get  up  a local  committee  in 
oi-der  to  have  those  examinations  1 — Yes. 


- 3141.  How  are  the  examinations  held — by  examiners 
sent  over  to  Dublin,  or  by  the  aid  of  examination 
papers  1 — By  the  aid  of  papers,  which  are  sealed,  and 
only  opened  by  the  secretary  of  the  committee  in  the 
room  when  the  examination  takes  place ; moreover 
an  Engineer  officer  usually  attends  on  behalf  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  to  see  that  the  examina- 
tion is  conducted  regularly,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations. 

3142.  What  are  the  subjects  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  examinations  1 — Freehand  and 
model  drawing,  geometry,  and  perspective. 

3143.  There  is  also  a senior  grade  examination!— 
Yes,  but  we  didn’t  go  in  for  that. 

3144.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  tlxeparagraph  in  the  memorandum  lodged,  which 
begins — “ the  council  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners  to  the  fact  that,”  kc. 

Mr.  Brooke — If  the  commission  desire  to  go  into 
the  general  question,  then  I should  wish  to  be  heard. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — It  was  intended 
to  suggest  to  you  this  very  inquiry. 

Witness. — Might  I tell  you  something  about  our 
literary  society ! 

3145.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Certainly  i— It 
is  for  past  students  who  have  gone  through  the  college, 
and  for  present  students,  all  of  whom  must  be  over 
eighteen  years  of  age.  We  have  a literary  society  in 
which  they  may  hold  classes  for  the  study  of  any  sub- 
ject. We  have  Shakespeare,  choral,  art,  history, 
and  music  branches  of  the  society,  which  numbers 
about  250  members.  A great  deal  of  work  is  being 
done  indirectly  through  the  society  in  the  college, 
by  its  classes. 

3146.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  work  they  do!— 
They  hold  meetings  of  the  branches  of  the  society. 
We  give  them  a room  with  a fire,  and  they  hold  classes 
for  the  study  of  various  subjects,  have  access  to 
books  in  our  library,  and  various  other  educational 
advantages. 

3147.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  they  debates! 
— They  may  if  they  like.  Lady  Ferguson  takes  charge 
of  the  Shakespeare  class,  and  they  hold  meetings  for 
the  study  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  same  way  they 
hold  choral  meetings. 

3148.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  society  is  not  sup- 
posed  to  receive  pecuniary  help  from  the  college!— Bo. 
Now  and  then  we  have  courses  in  cookery. 

3149.  By  what  teachers  are  they  given!— They 
are  generally  by  some  person  from  South  Kensington, 
generally  by  some  one  who  comes  from  the  Science 
and  Art  Department. 

3150.  Professor  Dougherty. — Upon  what  exami- 
nation is  the  Skinners’  scholarship  awarded! — Upon  a 
special  examination.  There  are  two  scholarships,  one 
is  held  at  entrance.  That  is  held  in  October.  There 
is  also  another,  a senior  examination,  which  has  not 
yet  come  on.  That  does  not  come  off  until  J une.  _ 

3151.  Does  the  company  impose  any  restriction  m 

reference  to  the  scholarships  1 — No.  They  axe 

tenable  for  two  years,  and  they  have  been  promised 
for  four  years.  _ .. 

3152.  And  is  the  competition  open  to  girls  from  all 

parts  of  Ireland! — Yes,  and  we  are  very  anxious  that 
it  should  he  so,  in  fact,  there  were  a great  many 
entered  for  the  competition ; the  majority  of  them 
came  from  the  country.  . 

3153.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  of  the  opmpeuj 
tors  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Skinn 
estates ! — Yes,  three  or  four  came  from  Derry, 
and  one  of  those  girls — Miss  Russell— almost  suo- 


"*315*.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbos.— Do  I omdastoj 
you  to  say  that  the  Skinners’  Company  have 
two  scholarships  each  year  1 — They  gave  us  » 
which  was  divided  into  two  scholarships  of 


year,  tenable  for  two  years. 

3155.  The  examination  for  which  is  held  in  7 


college! — Yes. 

3156.  And  the  value  of  the  scholarship 


alto- 
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gether  given  in  the  college  ? — It  is  taken  out  in  edu- 
cation. 

3157.  Then  the  money  is  altogether  applied  to 
the  college,  and  confers  the  power  of  taking  education 
in  the  Alexandra  College  for  two  years  ? — Yes,  a free 
scholarship. 

3 1 58.  Professor  Dougherty. — How  many  competed 
at  the  examination  ? — Nine. 

3159.  And  of  those  nine  four  came  from  the  North  1 

I cannot  be  absolutely  certain  if  three  or  four  out  of 

the  nine  came  from  the  North. 

31 60.  Who  got  it  ? — Miss  Mooney. 

3161.  Kev.  Dr.  Molloy. — [To  Miss  La  Touche ],  I 
see  that  there  has  been  a falling  off  in  your  numbers 
during  the  last  four  years,  or  perhaps  more  particularly 
during  the  last  three  years — can  you  account  for 
that  in  any  way  ? — Well,  probably,  it  is  owing  to  the 
state  of  the  country.  In  1880  our  numbers  were 
almost  the  same  as  they  are  now.  In  1881  we  got  a 
a sudden  influx  in  numbers  which  lasted  for  two 
years  afterwards,  and  then  we  have  as  suddenly  gone 
back  to  what  we  were  before.  The  influx  is  over. 

3162.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — 1881-2  was  the 
most  profitable  year  you  ever  had  ? — Fes. 

3163.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy  (to  witness). — And  during 
that  period  of  the  influx  you  worked  the  college  at  a 
profit  1 — Yes. 

3164.  Therefore  if  you  had  a return  to  your  former 
numbers  you  would  not  be  at  so  great  a loss  ?— The 
great  difficulty  that  has  arisen  lately  is  in  reference  to 
the  Royal  University,  and  if  we  would  work  the 
Royal  University  classes  we  must  be  at  a loss. 

5165.  On  account  of  the  greater  expense  necessary 
for  teaching  the  subjects  required  there? — Both  on 
account  of  the  subjects  being  higher,  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  keep  up  classes  for  a few. 

3166.  Dr.  Traill. — When  you  refer  to  the  state  of 
the  country,  do  you  allude  to  the  falling  off  in  pupils 
from  the  country  or  from  the  town  ? — From  the 
country. 

3167.  The  great  bulk  of  your  pupils  is  from  the 
town — do  you  find  them  much  affected.  In  the  last 
few  years  was  that  falling  off  in  country  or  town 
pupils  ? — I should-  say  principally  from  the  country. 
But  them  was  the  same  falling  off  from  the  town. 

3168.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  falling  off  alto- 
gether ? — We  had  257  at  one  time,  and  now  there  are 
only  205. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — The  fact  is  that 
higher  education  is  a luxury,  while  the  education  of 
the  schools  is  a necessity,  and  the  luxurious  part  of 
education  has  suffered  in  the  general  depression. 

Witness. — People  come  to  me  to  say  their  money 
is  running  low,  and  that  they  must  educate  the  boys, 
that  they  have  no  money  for  the  girls,  whom  they  must 
take  away. 

3169.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  fees  are  all 
paid  in  advance? — Yes. 

3170.  Have  you  any  reduced  fees  beyond  the  free 
scholarships  ? — 


The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — Yes,  there  are  a March  n,  issfc 
few  privileges  The  professors  have  the  privilege  of  — 
gefctmg  ora  child,  a daughter,  taught  free.  That  is  a 
way  of  supplementing  the  very  small  fees  that  they  LaTouche. 
receive.  J 

3171.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Now, 
that  any  endowment  or  share  of  an  endowment  be 
available  for  the  Alexandra  College  in  particular,  or 
for  women’s  education  in  general — how  would  you 
ttrnk  it  should  be  applied?— Personally,  what  I should 
think  is  that  the  council  should  have  the  power  to 
apply  it  towards  any  point  at  which  it  is  wanted  ; 
for  instance  towards  the  keeping  up  of  classes  in 
subjects  which  constitute  the  advanced  classes  of  the 
College  course,  and  which  do  not  pay. 

8172.  Then  your  idea  of  the  disposition  of  any 
endowment,  supposing  such  to  be  available,  would  be 
that  the  distribution  of  any  additional  money  that  the 
Alexandra  College  might  become  entitled  to  should  be 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
college  ? — Yes,  I think  that  would  be  much  the  most 
useful,  because  there  are  so  many  little  points  which 
one  sees  in  the  practical  working  where  a small  sum  of 
money  would  enable  us  to  tide  over  the  difficulty  and 
to  do  our  work  better. 

3173.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  there  was  a fund 
available  to  be  applied  generally  to  the  higher 
education  of  women  in  Ireland  and  you  were  to  get 
a share  of  that  fund,  should  you  prefer  that  a certain 
portion  should  be  allotted  to  you,  once  for  all,  or  should 
you  prefer  your  share  to  be  estimated  from  year  to 
year  according  to  the  work  done  in  the  College.  Per- 
haps you  have  not  thought  of  that,  and  T do  not  want 
to  press  you  for  an  answer  ? — 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — The  last  might  be 
more  profitable,  but  the  other  would  be  more  certain. 

Witness. — I think  the  council  would  be  in  favour 
of  the  thing  being  treated  as  the  Hospital  Sunday 
grants — in  relation  to  the  work  done  and  the  i-esults 
shown. 

3174.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  got  your 
money  in  proportion  to  the  work  done — you  say  on 
that  principle  the  mode  in  which  it  should  be  applied 
should  be  left  to  the  governing  body  ? — Yes. 

3175.  What  other  institutions  are  there  that  you 
know  of  working  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Alexandra 
College  for  the  education  of  girls? — Well,  I should 
mention  Mrs.  Byers’  of  Belfast,  Miss  M'Killop’s 
of  Derry.  There  is  another  school  at  Cork — at 
Rochelle — which  sends  up  candidates  to  Trinity 
College,  also  Miss  Holmes’s  school  at  Deny.  Of 
course  that  is  for  Intermediate  work.  Of  course  they 
are  merely  private  schools — no  one  of  these  undertakes 
regular  university  work  except  ourselves,  because  in 
Belfast  and  Cork  they  have  the  Queen’s  College. 

317 6.  Is  the  Rochelle  school  a private  institution 
in  any  sense  in  which  the  Alexandra  College  is  not  ? 

— I don’t  know  that  any  of  them  do  the  same 
university  work  as  we  do  in  Alexandra  College. 


Miss  Isabella  Mvlvany,  sworn. 


3177.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  your 
official  connection  with  the  Alexandra  School? — I am 
bead-mistress  since  January,  1881. 

3178.  Are  you  resident  in  the  school? — No. 

3179.  Is  the  school  an  entirely  different  institution 
from  the  college  ? — Entirely. 

3180.  Are  there  any  boarders? — There  is  a private 
house  in  Wellington-road,  a private  speculation.  Only 
day  pupils  are  accommodated  on  -the  college  premises. 

3181.  How  many  in  the  house  you  speak  of? — 
hour,  and  three  in  the  College  residences. 

. 3182.  And  there  are  seven  pupils  who  are  resident  in 
histatutions  connected  with  the  college  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 


3183.  How  many  have  you  altogether  ? — 162  on  tin- 
registry  at  present. 

3184.  Have  you  the  same  system  of  compounding 
for  all  courses,  or  of  only  taking  special  subjects,  as 
prevails  in  the  Alexandra  College? — We  have  two 
special  courses,  one  for  senior  and  one  for  junior 
school,  the  latter  of  which  are  obligatory,  and  the 
placing  in  those  courses  depends  upon  the  pupil’s  pro- 
ficiency at  the  time  of  entry. 

3185.  How  many  are  in  the  junior  division? — 
Seventy-three. 

3186.  And  how  many  in  the  senior  ? — Eighty-nine. 

3187.  Have  your  numbers  during  the  last  three  or 


Mia  Isabella 
Molvany. 
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four  years  kept  up  ? — When  I entered  the  school,  as 
head  mistress  in  1881,  there  were  fifty-seven  on  the 
roll,  and  the  number  at  the  end  of  that  session  was 
ninety-five;  the  next  session  they  were  106,  the 
next  session  127,  the  next  session  140,  the  next 
session  144,  and  now  they  are,  as  I have  already  said, 


31 88.  And  162  is  the  maximum  number,  that  which 
vou  have  received  in  the  present  year  ? — Yes. 

3189.  What  are  the  fees  1— For  the  junior  school, 
£ s and  £1  additional  for  stationery ; and  for  the  senior 
£11  in  all.  That  does  not  include  extra  lees  for 
optional  subjects.  The  average  fees  in  both  senior  and 
junior  schools  are  £12  and  £15  respectively. 

3190.  But  the  ordinary  fees  are  £11  and  £8  ! — 


Yes,  without  optionals. 

3191.  Does  the  £8  and  the  £11  represent  the  lees 

for  compulsory  subjects?— Yes.  . 

3192.  And  what  are  the  extra  subjects  ?— French, 


German,  drawing  and  music.  _ 

31 93.  Is  there  no  French  and  German  m the  junior 
school? — French  is  inclusive  in  the  junior  school,  and 
in.  the  case  of  the  senior  school  Latin  is  inclusive, 
while  it  is  optional  in  the  junior  school. 

3194.  In  order  to  get  an  education  which  will  include 
French,  music  and  drawing,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  more 
than  £8.  I suppose  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  the 
average  ? — It  would  be  necessary  to  pay  more  than  the 
average  sum  with  music.  The  amount  with  music 
would  be  £15. 

3195.  Both  vocal  and  instrumental  ? — Instrumental 
in  the  senior  and  junior,  and  vocal  in  the  junior  only. 

3196.  You  send  up  pupils  to  the  Intermediate 
examinations? — Yes. 

3197.  But  not  to  the  Royal  University  direct? — 


3198.  What  results  have  you  attained  in  the  Inter- 
mediate ? — Our  total  of  exhibitions  in  the  years  in 
which  I have  had  to  do  with  the  school  has  been 


eighteen. 

3199.  In  how  many  years? — Fifteen  exhibitions 
in  five  years. 

3200.  Were  those  all  in  the  junior  grade? — Yes,  in 
the  junior  grade,  and  all  under  our  limit  of  age. 

3201.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  don’t  send  up  any 
pupils  to  the  middle  and  senior  grades  of  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations,  and  the  college  does  not  send 
up  any  pupils  to  the  junior  grade  ? — Quite  so. 

3202.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  are  con- 
sidered eligible  for  the  school  only  under  a certain  age  ? 
— They  must  be  under  sixteen  receiving  benefit  from  us. 
We  try  to  induce  them  to  go  to  the  college  when  they 
go  out  from  us,  but  whether  they  go  to  the  college  or 
not,  we  see  no  more  of  them  after  they  are  sixteen. 

3203.  You  don’t  keep  your  children  after  sixteen? — 
No,  except  in  the  case  of  exceedingly  backward  children 
— where  the  parents  come  to  us  and  endeavour  to  get 
for  them  permission  to  remain. 

3204.  How  many  of  those  cases  have  you  now  ? — 
At  the  present  moment  we  have  two. 

3205.  You  do  not  find  it  of  advantage  to  encourage 
the  keeping  of  such  backward  pupils  ? — No. 

3206.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  think  there 
is  any  practical  inconvenience  caused  by  discharging 
pupils  from  the  school  when  they  pass  the  junior  grade. 
Does  it  not  act  so  as  to  prevent  them  going  on  to  the 
senior  and  middle  grade  examinations? — I can  hardly 
say.  I think  it  does  not  in  most  cases.  In  some  cases 
it  does.  In  some  cases  they  go  out  and  do  not  intend 
to  continue  their  education  further. 

3207.  Well,  what  is  the  object  of  strictly  adher- 
ing to  the  limit  of  age? — In  order  that  the  two  in- 
stitutions should  not  be  doing  similar  work  at  the  same 
time. 

3208.  Would  that  not  be  provided  for  if  you 
limited  the  range  of  studies  in  the  school  without 
limiting  the  age  of  the  pupils.  For  instance,  if  you 
only  taught  up  to  the  standard  of  the  junior  grade  and 
did  not  go  beyond  that  ? — Yes,  it  would  be,  of  course, 


a means  of  doing  that,  but  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
keep  fairly  smart  girls  doing  only  junior  grade  work. 

3209.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  tbi.,V 
objectionable  to  have  dull  girls  competing  with  clever 
girls  ? — I think  that  that  would  be  a disadvantage.  It 
has  a disturbing  effect,  and  an  especially  undesirable 
effect  on  young  girls  who  find  themselves  so  much  better 
than  others  who  are  older. 

3210.  Might  not  the  line  be  drawn  at  the  middle 
grade  rather  than  at  the  junior  ? — A difficulty  would 
exist  there  also,  and  possibly  an  increased  difficulty, 
because  parents  who  might  think  it  undesirable  to 
break  off  their  children’s  education  at  sixteen  might 
think  it  right  to  do  so  at  seventeen. 

3211.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  you  might  in- 
duce those  parents  to  continue  their  children  until 
they  had  passed  the  middle  grade  ? — It  might  be  so. 

3212.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Of  the  girls  who 
distinguished  themselves  at  the  Royal  University 
Intermediate  examinations  from  the  Alexandra  College 
was  there  any  large  proportion  who  had  been  pupils 
of  the  school  ? — I have  prepared  figures  showing  the 
percentage,  because  I thought  you  would  wish  to 
have  information  on  that  point.  Now  the  percentage 
in  the  Intermediate  examinations  was  as  follows:— 
Gold  medals  in  the  Intermediate  examinations,  taking 
all  grades  together,  sixty-four  per  cent,  were  taken  by 
pupils  of  the  Alexandra  Schools.  Of  the  silver  medals 
fifty-eight  per  cent.,  and  of  the  exhibitions  fifty  per  cent. 
And  in  the  first  set  of  women  graduates  one  Alexandra 
School  pupil  took  the  degree. 

3213.  And  of  the  three  scholarships  of  the  Royal 
University,  were  any  of  the  winners  from  your  school) 
— No,  the  school  was  hardly  long  enough  established, 
I would  also  like  to  mention  that  of  the  first  under- 
graduates of  the  Royal  University,  five  were  teachers 
of  the  Alexandra  school,  who  took  advantage  of  the 
first  opening  of  the  Royal  University  to  get  a degree. 
Of  the  entire  staff  of  teachers,  all  but  one  are  at  some 


stage  or  another  in  their  University  course. 

3214.  What  educational  examination  have  you  for 
those  whom  you  are  actually  engaged  in  teaching  f- 
We  have  term  examinations  conducted  by  ourselves, 
and  then  there  is  a final  or  sessional  examination  con- 
ducted by  the  professors  of  Alexandra  College,  quite 
independent  of  the  teachers. 

3215.  Have  you  any  exhibitions  in  the  school?— 
Yes,  there  are  three  exhibitions  of  £10  each. 

3216.  How  do  you  get  that  l— They  are  given outof 
the  profits  of  the  school;  there  is  also  a prize  of  £>, 
which  1 give  myself,  called  the  Jellicoe  Memorial 
Latin  prize  to  encourage  the  study  of  Latin. 

3217.  But  you  have  no  pecuniary  assistance  to  take 
in  free  pupils? — None. 

3218.  Assuming  any  money  to  be  available  for  tue 
advantage  of  the  school,  how  do  you  conceive  it  could 
be  most  advantageously  applied  ? — In  buildings, 
have  a very  strong  feeling  that  an  endowment  m any 
other  form  than  buildings  is  exceedingly  objectionable, 

3219.  Professor  Dougherty.— Out  of  the  profits  oi 
the  school,  could  not  the  council  do  a great  deal  V- 
Yes,  if  the  profits  were  available,  and  freed  from  tne 
use  of  the  other  institution  they  could.  The  expend- 
ture  for  rent  has  been  one  which  is  very  pressing 
my  mind,  because  we  have  a very  large  rent  to  pay 
relation  to  our  premises  in  Stephen’s-green. 

3220.  I believe  yon  pay  £200  a year  for  tbem 
under  a lease?— Yes,  and  the  lease  is  terminable m 


1892.  , nf 

3221.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— As  a matter 

profit  in  connection  with  the  management 
college  and  the  school,  you  would  consider  it  better 
the  college  paid  its  own  expenditure,  and  ami 
to  pay  yours,  and  to  exist  independen  .7  , . 

and  I shall  be  quite  content  if  the  endowaw* 
applied  wholly  to  the  college,  and  the  schoo  p 
left  for  its  own  needs.  innate? 

3222.  Are  your  school  premises  at  present  ad eq 
— No,  very  inadequate.  Our  largest  room  is 
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three  feet  by  nineteen  by  twelve  feet  high,  and  in  that 
room  thirty-one  girls  have  to  be  taught. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — I may  inform  the 
Commission  that  there  are  premises  available  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  Alexandra  School  which 
the  Council  would  be  most  anxious  to  obtain  by  pur- 
chase if  we  had  the  money  to  do  it. 

3223.  Professor  Dougherty. — How  much  would 
vou  require  fox-  that,  Mr.  Dean  ? 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — £5,000  or  £6,000 
to  buy  the  houses  out  and  out.  I should  apologize  for 
the  absence  of  the  Sub- Warden,  Dr.  Graves,  who  is 
unable  to  be  present,  but  I would  ask  you  to  put  some 
questions  to  Mi’.  Brooke,  who  is  a member  of  the 
Council,  and  a very  constant  attendant  at  the  meetings 
. of  the  Council. 

3224.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — (To  Witness). — Is 
there  any  other  information  you  wish  to  give  us, 
Migg  Mulvany  1 — I think  not,  except  as  to  the  general 
question  of  U niversity  education.  I think  the  expense 
of  the  degree  for  women  is  very  great.  The  fees  are 
nominally  £3  10s.,  but  the  expenses  which  are  en- 
tailed upon  students  come  altogether  to  about  £40  for 
the  necessary  coaching,  &c.  It  was  found  sufficient 
by  those  ladies  who  took  out  the  first  degree  to  get 
grinding  for  three  months  in  the  year,  and  for' that 
they  paid  four  guineas  a month. 

3225.  Dr.  Traill. — But  when  we  compare  fees  in 
the  Royal  University  and  in  Trinity  College  it  should 
be  remembered  that  coaching  is  required  in  both. 
Our  difficulty  there  has  always  been  to  divide  the 
qualification  by  examination  from  the  qualification  by 
■lectures  ? — What  I wanted  to  bring  out,  Dr.  Traill, 
was  that  what  is  given  by  Trinity  College  for  £83 
could  be  got  in  the  Royal  University  for  £40,  because 
if  an  ordinary  student  attends  the  term  lectures,  they 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  insure  for  him  a pass  degree. 

3226.  When  you  say  that  the  fees  are  £40  for  the 
Royal  University,  and  £83  for  Trinity  College,  you 
must  remember  that  the  fees  in  the  Royal  University 


are  £3  10s.,  not  £40,  and  that  the  Royal  does  not  March  u,  isaj, 
provide  teaching  whereas  Trinity  College  does — if  a ...  ' — 
man  wanted  to  get  a pass  in  the  Royal,  he  would  have 
to  pay  for  his  teaching  as  well.  5’ 

3227.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Does  not  the  ne- 
cessity for  providing  University  teaching  in  Alexandra 
College  arise  from  the  inactivity  of  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College  ? — Yes. 

3228.  And  if  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  followed 
the  example  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  the 
necessity  for  the  endowment  of  a college  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  would  not  exist  in  Dublin? — No, 
except  to  supplement  what  is  already  provided.  At 
the  same  time,  I think,  those  ladies  who  had  to  get 
teaching  for  the  Royal  University  would  not  have 
had  any  necessity  to  get  it  for  a pass  degree  in  Trinity 
College. 

3229.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — If  they  had 
attended  lectures  the  fees  would  have  been  twelve 
guineas  a year  ? — It  is  £83  as  against  £40. 

3230.  And  the  fees  in  Trinity  College  are  supposed 
to  represent  lectures  which  are  supposed  to  be  as  good 
as  grinding,  but  which  as  a matter  of  fact  are  not 
usually  found  so  ? — Yes. 

3231.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  would  think  it 
fair  to  devote  a portion  of  the  revenues  of  Trinity 
College  to  the  teaching  of  women  ? — Yes. 

Miss  La  Touche. — I would  like  to  explain,  in 
reference  to  what  was  asked  me  as  to  a comparison 
between  our  college  and  other  educational  establish- 
ments for  women — as  to  whether  there  was  any  other 
institution  similar  to  ours.  What  I understood  Lord 
Justice  FitzGibbon  to  mean,  when  he  asked  me  the 
question,  was  as  to  schools  being  worked  in  depart- 
ments. I don’t  think  there  is  any  school  on  a level 
with  us,  where  the  gradual  teaching  of  different 
advanced  subjects  is  carried  on  to  the  same  degree. 

3232.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  mean  that  there 
is  no  school  where  there  is  provision  for  continuity  1 — 

Yes. 


W.  G.  Brooke,  Esq.,  m.a.,  sworn. 


W.  G.  Brooks, 


3233.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — You  are  a 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Alexandra  College  ? — 

I am. 

3234.  And  you  have  also  taken  an  interest  in  the 
question  of  the  higher  education  of  women  1 — Yes,  I 
have. 

3235.  And  I think  you  are  Secretary  of  the 
■Governesses’  Association  ?— I was,  but  am  not  now. 

3236.  You  are  anxious  to  give  us  some  information 
in  reference  to  the  application  of  the  Alexandra 
College  for  an  endowment  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  I wish  to 
speak  on  the  general  question  of  the  claims  of  women 
in  Ireland  to  a share  in  all  endowments.  The  evidence 
as  regards  the  Alexandra  College  has  been  so  fully 
.given,  and  in  my  humble  judgment  is  so  satisfactory, 
that  I do  not  mean  to  apply  myself  to  that  institution, 
but  with  the  leave  of  the  Commission,  I wish  to  state 
my  views  generally,  upon  the  claims  of  women  to  a 
share  in  all  endowments  which  are  available  for  higher 
and  intermediate  education.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  way  the  case  stands  at  present  is,  that  so  far  as 
primary  education  is  concerned,  the  claims  of  men 
and  women  are  equally  admitted,  and  that  so  far  as 
university  education  is  concerned,  the  claims  of  men 
and  women  are  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  in  the 
Royal  University.  In  Trinity  College,  however,  there 
is  a very  deplorable  neglect  of  provision  which  I with 
many  others  hope  to  see  rectified  in  due  time — per- 
haps the  sooner  the  better.  As  regards  intermediate 
■education  the  endowments  are  limited  by  a very 
grievous  inequality.  It  appears  that  there  are  no 
endowments  whatever  in  Ireland  for  the  purposes  of 
the  intermediate  education  of  women. 


3237.  No  endowments  of  a general  character.  ***» M,i 
but  there  are  a considerable  number  of  particular 
endowments  ?— ' Yes,  but  I will  confine  myself  now 

with  regard  to  those  which  have  been  already  before 
the  Commission,  and  in  which  I think  women  are 
entitled  to  some  share — namely  the  endowments 
arising  from  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board,  and  the 
endowments  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 

3238.  You  refer  to  the  schools  of  the  Incorporated 
Society  at  Celbridge  and  Roscommon? — The  Incor- 
porated Society  have  no  doubt  got  a very  fine  institution 
for  the  intermediate  education  of  boys  at-  Santiy,  but 
the  Celbridge  institution  is  of  a different  class— it  is  a 
place  devoted  to  the  carrying  on  of  secondary  education. 

Now  the  education  given  at  Santry  is  not  of  that 
character  which  can  be  fairly  classed  as  secondary 
education.  But  before  I go  into  that,  I would  just 
wish  to  mention  one  or  two  facts  arising  on  figures. 

In  the  Census  of  1881,  the  number  of  women  engaged 
in  professional  and  commercial  callings  amounted  in 
Ireland  to  63,500,  in  professional  and  commercial 
callings  as  distinct  from  callings  classed  as  industrial 
and  also  from  callings  classed  as  agricultural— there 
are  separate  headings  for  those  in  the  Census  returns. 

Well  in  professional  and  commercial  callings,  lor  winch 

I apprehend  education  of  a secondary  character  would 
be  necessary,  there  are  as  I have  said  63,500  women 
engaged.  The  number  of  men  also  engaged  in 
professional  and  commercial  call  mgs  is  -ID, 000— so 
that  the  number  of  women  would  seem  to  lie  about 
one-third  that  of  men.  In  estimating  the  number  as 
one-third  there  is  another  source  of  statistics  with 
reference  to  this  question  by  which  the  figures  can 
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March  17,  1886.  also  be  ascertained,  one  -which  is  quite  common  in 

educational  returns  in  England.  It  was  estimated 

W.  G.  Brooke,  tliere  ttat  ten  women  in  every  1,000  of  the  population 
cs<*'  ’ M‘  required  secondary  education  to  fit  them  for  their 

callings  in  life.  The  calculation  made  on  that  basis 
would  five  50,000  women  in  Ireland  requiring  to  be 
educated  for  their  professional  and  commercial  callings, 
while  the  actual  number  engaged  in  those  callings  is 
as  I have  already  pointed  out  63,500. 

3239.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — When  you  speak 
of  ten  women  in  every  thousand  you  must  mean  that 
only  ten  in  every  thousand  require  secondary  educa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  earning  their  livelihood.  It 
must  leave  out  those  who  want  education  for  other 
objects  1 — Yes,  it  does. 

3240.  Dr.  Traill. — That  1,000  is  for  the  whole 
population,  men  and  women?— Yes,  the  1,000  is  for 
the  whole  population.  Now,  to  carry  the  figures  a 
little  farther,  I will  take  what  I believe  has  been 
already  taken  by  -witnesses  before  the  Commission,  as 
a test.  I will  take  the  Intermediate  examinations 
held  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  form  some  conclusion 
as  to  the  number  of  women  who  are  anxious  to 
obtain  for  themselves  for  whatever  purpose  it  may 
be  the  benefit  of  secondary  education.  The  returns, 
I believe,  are  given  in  Mr.  Ellis’s  book,  but  not 
having  had  the  book  by  me,  I copied  them  from 
the  Freeman's  Journal.  Within  the  last  week 
there  was  a valuable  letter  written  by  some  Loudon 
correspondent  of  the  Freeman’s  Journal,  who  took 
the  trouble  to  go  through  the  last  Intermediate  exa- 
mination returns,  and  also  to  make  certain  calcula- 
tions based  upon  them,  which  I mean  to  use  here 
for  the  purposes  of  the  claim  which  I make  on  the 
part  of  women’s  education.  Now,  in  the  Interme- 
diate examinations,  the  first  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  held  in  1879 — in  those  examinations  calculating 
them  down  to  1885 — a period  of  seven  years — the 
number  of  girls  presenting  themselves  for  examination 
was  8,723.  That  is  the  tot  of  the  number  for  those 
various  years.  I have  the  numbers  here  in  detail 
before  me.  The  total  of  boys  and  gir-ls  together  in 
those  seven  years  was  39,928,  and  it  can  easily  be 
ascertained  that  the  proportion  there  of  girls  to  the 
gross  total  is  about  22  per  cent,  or  very  neatly  one- 
fourth.  If  we  then  go  to  the  numbers  who  passed 
the  examination — the  figures  I have  given  are  of  those 
presenting  themselves  for  examination,  which  shows, 
of  course,  the  number  anxious  to  improve  themselves, 
and  to  get  the  benefits  of  whatever  education  is 
going  in  the  country — the  number  who  passed  in 
the  same  term  of  girls  was  6,173 — and  the  total 
boys  and  girls  who  passed  for  the  same  period 
was  25,870 — so  that  the  number  of  girls  is  exactly 
almost  to  a figure  one-fourth — the  number  of  girls 
who  passed  is  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  If  we  then 
look  at  tho  same  very  interesting  figures  compiled 
by  the  correspondent  of  the  Freeman’s  Journal,  who 
strikes  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  those  who  passed 
— the  balance  is  struck  upon  the  number  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination — and  there  we  find 
that  the  girls  beat  the  boys  to  nothing  in  regard  to 
meric.  In  1875,  the  percentage  of  boys  who  passed 
was  57,  while  of  girls  it  was  65.  In  1880,  the  per- 
centage of  boys  passing  was  70,  of  girls,  76  ; in  1881, 
the  percentage  of  boys  passing  was  66,  of  girls,  68;  in 
1882,  the  percentage  of  boys  passing  was  57,  and  of 
girls,  69  ; in  1883,  the  percentage  of  boys  passing  was 
56,  of  girls,  79 — an  enormous  difference.  In  1884, 
of  boys  who  passed  the  percentage  was  68,  of  girls,  73 ; 
and  in  1885,  the  percentage  of  boys  passing  was  59, 
and  of  girls,  69.  I have  left  out  the  decimals,  and 
taking  the  average  of  the  whole,  the  percentage  of  boys 
passing  was  62  per  cent,  for  the  seven,  years,  and  of 
gilds,  71-7  per  cent. — so  that  you  will  perceive  that  the 
girls  were  10  per  cent,  better  than  the  men  were  upon 
the  whole.  I may  say  that  these  figures  show  that 
the  valuable  advantages  given  to  the  girls  by  the 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  have  been  largely  availed 


of,  and  in  a way  highly  creditable  to  the  femala 
population  of  the  country.  There  is  another  fact  which 
I think,  ought  to  be  weighed  by  the  Commissioner 
in  acting  under  the  14th  section  of  their  Act,  and  fo 
apportioning  the  endowments  between  institutions  for 
the  education  of  boys  and  those  for  the  education  of 
girls.  That  is  the  very  large  excess  in  the  female  popu- 
lation  of  Ireland,  and  that  may  be  also  a ground  for 
assisting  the  education  of  women.  The  figures  in  1881 
showing  the  excess  of  female  population  were  107  725 
over  the  males.  Well,  if  the  great  need  for  assisting 
women’s  education  was  made  out  by  the  figures  with 
which  I have  been  presenting  the  Commission,  I ap- 
prehencl  that  under  the  14th  section  of  their  Act  the 
Commissioners  will  feel  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
saying  that  portion  of  the  funds  at  their  command 
must  necessarily  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  education  of  girls  in  the  country,  and  also 
because  there  are  very  heavy  arrears  due  on  this  head 
In  1872,  when  I read  a paper  on  this  subject  before 
the  Statistical  Society  in  Dublin,  there  was  abso- 
lutely  no  endowment  for  the  secondary  education  of 
women  at  all.  But  since  then  private  efforts  have 
been  made,  some  of  which  have  been  detailed  here  to- 
day, and  the  thing  is  remedied  to  a very  slight  extent. 
I wish  to  mention  that  I have  received  a letter  from 
Sir  George  Young,  who  is  now  engaged  in  adminis- 
tering the  Act  of  1869,  an  analogous  Act  to  the  Act 
under  which  the  present  Commission  is  constituted, 
and  there  are  returns  which  I have  unfortunately 
been  unable  to  get,  called  the  Forteseue  returns,  and 
if  the  Commission  wanted  information  as  regards  what 
has  been  done  in  England  under  an  analogous  section 
of  the  Act,  they  are  contained  in  the  Forteseue  returns, 
the  reference  for  which  is — “ House  of  Lords,  No.  29,” 
and  the  date,  14th  March,  1884.  But  in  England, 
under  the  administration  there  I need  scarcely  re- 
mind the  Commission  that  very  large  allocations 
have  been  made  from  funds  which  have  been  too 
long — up  to  1869,  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
boys — for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  education  of 
girls.  Sir  George  Young  says — he  now  is  a Charity 
Commissioner,  and  the  Commission  is  aware  that  the 
functions  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  of 
England  are  amalgamated  with  the  work  of  the 
Charitable  Commissioners  in  England — he  is  a Com- 
missioner administering  and  framing  schemes,  and 
getting  schemes  passed  in  England  of  an  analogous 
kind  to  those  upon  which  the  Commission  is  here 
employed — he  says,  “ by  the  last  Forteseue  returns, 
dated  1883-4,  it  appears  that  up  to  1880,  schemes 
had  been  made  for  girls’  schools — first  grade  8,  second 
grade  12,  third  grade  25.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of 
them  had  been  carved  out  of  endowments  hitherto 
applied  only  to  boys’  education.  In  thirteen  cases 
besides,  scholarships  had  been  founded  for  girls,  and 
in  several  others  a fund  was  put  aside  to  accumulate, 
in  order  to  found  a girls’  school  by-and-bye.  The 
most  remarkable  instances  in  schemes  now  in  course 
of  establishment,  or  recently  established,  are  as  fol- 
lows— Christ’s  Hospital,  annual  endowment,  £60,000 
— more  than  one-third  will  go  to  girls.”  They  are 
going  to  allocate  £20,000  annually  of  the  funds  o 
Christ’s  Hospital  endowment  of  £60,000  for  the 
purposes  of  the  education  of  girls.  Leeds  Grammar 
School — annual  endowment,  £3,400 — they  are 
to  allocate  of  that,  £500  annually  for  girls.  The 
Huline  Trust,  a Manchester  endowment,  has  an 
annual  endowment  of  £6,000,  and  out  of  taa* 
£1,000  a year  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the  •Man' 
Chester  High  School  for  Girls.  A hoys’  schoo  at 
Blandford  in  Dorsetshire,  which  has  an  annual  en- 
dowment of  £340,  is  to  be  tiu-ned  into  a girls  sc  ' 
The  Sylvester  Petit  Charity  has  an  annual  endowmew 
of  £500,  and  £300  of  it  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  earn 
cation  of  girls,  under  the  direction  of  the  Go 
Chancery.  Sir  George  Young  continues—"  GeneiA  y 
speaking,  we  never  make  a scheme  for  a schoo  _ 
can  afford  it  without  doing  something  for  girls. 
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very  often  the  money  has  to  be  accumulated,  and  the 
application  to  be  postponed."  I mention  this  merely 
to  show  that  in  asking  the  Commission  to  apply  some 
portion  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  for  the  education 
of  women,  we  are  asking  you  to  follow  the  lines  which 
are  being  followed  now  by  the  analogous  Board  in 
England.  The  claim  I should  be  disposed  very  re- 
spectfully to  make  would  be  that  girls  ore  now  en- 
titled to  share  for  secondary  education  in  the  Erasmus 
Smith’s  fund,  and  in  the  funds  of  the  Incorporated 
Society,  and  in  the  Royal  School  Fund  ; and  in  those 
three  which  are  the  chief  sources  of  endowment  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commission,  I claim  on  the  figures  I 
have  shown — one  fourth  to  be  set  aside  for  the  edu- 
cation of  girls,  before  any  division  or  application  is 
made  at  all. 

3241.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  history 
of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  as  regards  girls’ 
education?— I have  given  the  figures. 

3242.  I mean  the  Act  itself — I suppose  you  are 
aware  that  the  Act  as  originally  brought  in  provided 
for  boys  only? — Yes. 

3243.  And  that  it  was  by  amendment  in  the  course 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill  through  Parliament  that  it 
was  extended  to  girls? — Yes. 

3244.  And  that  on  that  occasion  something  like  a 

Cmise  appears  by  the  records  of  Parliament  as 
•ing  been  made — that  in  letting  in  girls  upon  the 
fund,  the  fund  should  receive  some  increase  to  meet 
the  double  charge  ? 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — We  have  urged 
that  repeatedly. 

Witness. — I would  be  very  glad  that  the  fund  was 
increased  by  what  I claim  now.  The  Intermediate  is 
now  administered  quite  irrespective  of  sex,  and  girls 
are  getting  their  share.  But  what  I am  speaking  of 
is  quite  irrespective  of  that.  They  are  getting  their 
shave  in  the  Royal  University  and  in  primary  educa- 
tion throughout  the  countx-y,  hut  they  are  excluded 
from  any  share  in  the  other  endowments  for  secoudary 
education,  one  of  which  is  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  fund, 
■one  of  which  is  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  one  of 
which  is  the  Royal  Schools.  Now,  the  Incorporated 
Society  is  a fund  which  should  be  administered  totally 
irrespective  of  sex,  and  the  Incorporated  Society  have 
never  instituted  a secondary  school  for  girls.  In 
dealing,  now,  with  the  Incorporated  Society  I do  not 
wish  to  detain  the  Commission  more  than  a few 
minutes.  I shall  merely  say  that  the  Incorporated 
Society  in  stax-ting  a school  for  the  secondary  instruc- 
tion of  boys  at  Santry  have  done  a very  good  thing, 
but  they  have  not  applied  any  portion  of  their  funds 
to  the  secondary  instruction  of  girls. 

3245.  Lord  Justice  PitzGibbon. — The  Celbridge 
Institution  and  Roscommon  school  are  both  decidedly 
above  the  rank  of  primary  schools? — I understand 
that  the  Celbridge  girls  went  out  as  schoolmistresses  to 
primary  schools.  Then  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board 
have  started  a very  large  school  in  Harcourt-street, 
for  the  Intermediate  and  secondary  instruction  of 
boys — but  for  girls  in  the  same  rank  of  life  nothing 
had  been  done.  If  you  go  to  the  Royal  schools  the 
case  is  exactly  similar.  In  point  of  fact  until  this 
Commission,  girls  had  no  chance  whatever  of  getting 
their  fair  share  of  the  endowments. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — The  Erasmus 
Smith's  Board  concedes  the  principle  of  applying 
money  to  girls  in  primary  schools,  but  not  in  higher 
schools. 

Witness. — I have  nothing  more  to  say,  except  that 
I am  sure  that  the  Commission  upon  the  evidence 
given  here  to-day  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
Alexandra  School  and  College  will  see  that  the  work 
which  has  been  done  for  the  higher  education  of  girls 
is  a most  valuable  work.  The  prizes  and  distinctions 
which  have  been  earned  show  that  that  work  is  a work 
which  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  also  proves  how 
Well  the  work  is  being  conducted,  and  how  deserving 
it  is  of  assistance  from  those  who  have  it  in  their 


power,  now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country — to  apportion  out  and  to  divide  these  endow- 
ments amongst  those  of  our  countrymen  and  country- 
women who  are  fairly  and  justly  entitled  to  receive 
them. 

3246.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Supposing  that 
so  it  should  turn  out — what  is  your  idea  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  fund  would  be  best  applied  ? — I will 
mention  what  I think  about  that.  If  the  Commission 
mean  to  administer  the  endowments  according  to  the 
system  of  results  fees,  of  course  the  thing  settles  itself, 
because  the  girls  and  boys  are  competing  together,  and 
those  who  are  best  instructed  will  take  the  most  prizes. 
That  is  perfectly  plain. 

3247.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  you  think 
that  a satisfactory  system  ? — I am  not  going  to  give  any 
opinion  upon  that 

3248.  But  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  we  could 
have  your  opinion  on  that  point  ? — Well,  my  opinion 
is  totally  against  it,  because  I am  very  much  opposed 
to  any  system  of  education  which  consists  simply  in 
examination.  I think  it  is  a miscliievous  system.'  I 
think  that  the  present  system  administered  by  the 
Royal  University  is  one  that  is  doing  a great  deal  of 
harm,  because  it  is  a system  of  examination  merely 
— and  I think  all  educationalists  feel  the  same — those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  way  in  which  the  Commissioners  could  ad- 
minister the  endowments  would  be  by  adopting  the 
view  presented  by  the  Church  Committee — I mean  the 
principle  of  having  sub-denominational  committees.  If 
you  had  three  committees  of  denominations,  of  course 
the  divisions  would  be  then  made  according  to  each 
denomination.  Each  denomination  would  get  its  share, 
and  rely  upon  the  sub-denominational  committee  to 
administer  the  funds  amongst  the  boys  and  girls  of 
that  denomination.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
a third  alternative — if  the  Commissioners  themselves 
are  going  to  provide  separately  for  each  separate 
institution  that  comes  before  them,  then  of  course  we 
rely  upon  the  Commissioners  to  make  such  a distri- 
bution of  their  funds  amongst  the  various  institutions 
having  regard  to  the  claims  of  girls  as  may  seem 
to  them  right  The  second  alternative  is  the  one 
that  I am  most  in  favour  of.  It  is  embodied  in  the 
statement  or  memorandum  which  has  been  sent  fox- 
ward  by  the  sub-committeo  of  the  standing  committee 
of  the  general  synod. 

3249.  How  many  denominations  would  you  provide 
for  ? — I should  be  in  favour  of  providing  for  and  classi- 
fying them  all  under  three  heads. 

3250.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  that 
denominational  committee  the  right  of  determining 
what  portion  of  the  endowment,  if  any,  should  be  given 
to  girls  ? — Yes. 

3251.  Then  the  denominational  committee  might 
not  be  as  enlightened  as  you  or  I,  and  might  not  be 

disposed ? — I have  great  confidence  that  they  will 

be  just  as  enlightened  as  either  you  or  I. 

3252.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  con- 
sidered the  question  of  mixed  schools  for  hoys  and 
girls  ? — No,  I don’t  think  I have. 

3253.  Do  you  know  the  instances  that  there  are  in 
Ireland  of  these  schools  ? — I know  that _ there  are  a 
great  number  in  America.  In  collegiate  life  there  it  is 
quite  common. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.— With  reference  to 
the  marriage  portions,  the  Society  for  the  Education, 
Training,  and  Employment  of  Women— whom  I 
represent,  are  anxious  to  come  here  in  support  of  a 
memorial  which  has  been  addressed  from  them,  and 
by  the  council,  and  which  was  adopted  by  a meeting 
held  the  other  day.  We  should  not  prefer  a claim 
as  against  these  literary  endowments,  hut  we  might  be 
able  to  substantiate  a claim  for  the  allocation,  perhaps 
of  educational  endowments  which  were  intended  tor 
humbler  classes  of  society  and  for  industrial  purposes, 
and  we  should  like  to  know  if  we  could  obtain  a 
hearing  on  a future  day. 


March  IT,  ISM, 

W.  6.  Brooks, 
esq.,  h.a. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


3254.  Dr.  Traill.— Have  you  considered  in  your 

own  mind  a way  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  of 
opening  to  women  the  University  degree  in  Trinity 
College  1 — As  regards  the  difficulties,  I have  been  able 
to  see  them.  _ „ 

3255.  The  case  of  Trinity  College  is  not  so  easy  as 
the  Royal,  because  the  Royal  being  simply  an  ex- 
amining body  the  matter  is  quite  simple  If  we  were 
an  entirely  examining  body,  we  could  do  the  same. 
But  the  difficulties  in  the  case  of  Trinity  arise  from 
two  circumstances  — one  is,  that  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  education  is  to  include  teaching— whether 
we  are  supposed  to  teach  if  they  come  in,  as  well  as 
to  examine.  If  we  were  to  examine  only  the  question 
of  the  fees  might  arise ; because  our  fees  are  eight 
guineas  for  the  half  year.  At  present  men  may  avail 
themselves  of  that  other  method — that  of  not  having 
to  he  taught  at  all  in  college.  Still  we  are  hound  to 
teach  them  when  they  come  in,  if  they  wish  it.  But 


the  difficulty  is,  that  if  women  attend  our  TJniversifr. 
only  for  examinations,  we  could  not  ask  the  eioR 
guineas,  and  that  would  be,  because  we  did  not 
teach  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  once  taka 
a less  fee  than  eight  guineas  for  the  half  yearfof 
examination  purposes  only,  then  we  are  immediately 
in  a dilemma  with  those  male  students  who  wish  to 
come  in  for  examinations  only,  and  who  would  demand 
a reduction  of  the  fees.  You  see  the  difficulty  of 
our  position — and  if  you  have  given  your  mind  to 
that  question,  and  if  you  can  solve  it — for  it  is  really 
the  backbone  of  the  whole  difficulty — you  will  be  con- 
ferring a great  benefit! — Would  it  not  solve  itself  if 
they  provided  lectures  for  the  ladies,  if  there  was  a 
sufficient  number  to  attend.  If  they  didn’t  come,  then 
there  would  be  no  lectures,  and  if  they  do  attend,  then 
there  would  be  the  fees  to  pay,  but  you  could  hardly 
expect  ladies  to  pay  eight  guineas. 

The  inquiry  was  then  adjourned. 


THURSDAY,  18th  MARCH,  1886. 

Present: The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Judicial  Commissioner;  and  Rev.  Gerald 

Molloy,  D.D.,  D.sc.,  F.R.U.I.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor 
Dougherty,  ma.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  was  in  attendance. 


* THE  RALPH  MACKLIN  SCHOOLS. 


8256.  Mr.  Tioigg,  Q.c.  (for  the  Governors). — The 
origin  of  this  endowmentwas  the  will  of  Ralph  Macklin, 
dated  14th  of  August,  1820.  He  gave  certain  annuities, 
and  after  their  termination  he  gave  the  capital 
money  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  institution  to 
be  formed,  and  denominated  the  Ralph  Macklin’s 
Thursday  and  Sunday  Poor  School,  and  directed  that 
this  school  should  be  under  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  the  governors  and  governesses  of  the  Magdalen 
Asylum  for  the  time  being,  assisted  by  the  curates  of 
St.  Ann’s,  St.  Andrew’s,  and  St.  Werinirgh’s  : hoys 
and  girls  both  to  be  admissible  to  the  institution. 

3257.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  all  the  funds 
belonging  to  this  institution  realized  ! 

Mr.  Tioigg,  Q.c. — They  are  all  realized.  They  fell 
in  about  the  year  1830,  and  are  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests.  They  now; consist  of  £6,339  17s.  Govern- 
ment new  3 per  cent,  stock,  and  the  proceeds  of  a sale 
of  a house  in  Camden-street  which  realized  a sum  now 
invested  in  £669  19s.  Indian  4 per  cent,  stock.  Some 
years  ago  the  governors  changed  their  position  to 
Molesworth-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Aim’s,  and  sold 
the  premises  in  Camden-street. 

3258.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Had  that  house 
in  Camden-street  been  portion  of  Ralph  Macklin’s 
property,  or  was  it  bought  with  money  of  his  1 

Mr.  Twigg. — It  was  not  his  property, but  was  bought 
with  money  of  his. 

3259.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  present 
funds  are  exclusively  Ralph  Macklin’s  endowment! 

Mr.  Twigg. — Y es ; the  schools  had  been  in  Ship- 
street,  and  that  building  was  taken  by  Government 
for  a barrack.  Accordingly  they  changed  to  Camden- 
street,  having  bought  premises  there,  and  then  when 
invited  to  come  down  into  Molesworth-street  they 
sold  that,  and  the  proceeds  are  in  Indian  4 per  cent, 
stock,  which  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  The  governors 
have  a lease  for  twenty-one  years  from  2'dth  Septem- 
ber, 1874,  at  one  shilling  a year,  from  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Ann’s,  of  the  building  in  Molesworth-street, 


where  their  school  is  at  present  earned  on.  They- 
have  also  £60  and  £5  due  by  the  select  vestry  of  St. 
Ann’s,  being  a contribution  agreed  to  be  paid  by  them 
towards  certain  repairs  in  the  school  premises,  and 
expenses  of  gas,  and  £75,  portion  of  the  yearly  sub- 
scription, payable  by  the  select  vestry,  accrued  before 
such  subscription  was  discontinued,  and  which  was 
agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  vestry.  It  appears  that 
shortly  after  the  will  a suit  was  commenced  by  the 
trustees  and  executors  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
scheme  settled,  and  the  master  made  a report  -which 
was  confirmed  by  a decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
on  the  11th  of  December,  1821.  It  alters  the  words 
of  the  will  by  including  as  governors  “ the  curates  for 
the  time  being.”  A question  had  been  raised  whether 
the  curates  were  governors,  and  the  decree  appears  to 
put  the  construction  upon  it,  that  the  curates  as  well 
as  the  governors  of  the  other  institution  are  governors 
of  the  school.  It  gives  some  other  directions,  providing 
that  all  the  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
annual  income,  and  that  the  principal  moneys  shall 
on  no  account  be  diminished,  but  shall  be  invested 
in  Government  securities  in  the  names  of  die 
governors  of  the  institution.  It  appears  that 
the  schools  when  constituted  under  that  decree 
were  carried  on  in  Camden-street  down  to  the  year 
1874,  and  then  they  got  an  invitation  from  the 
vestry  of  St.  Ann’s  parish,  through  the  present 
incumbent,  requesting  them  to  transfer  their  schoo  s 
down  to  Molesworth-street,  and  offering,  in  case  they 
should  go,’  to  give  them  a lease,  at  a shilling  rein, 
of  the  parochial  schoolhouse  lately  built  by  t..e 
parishioners,  for  twenty-one  years,  of  which  nme  years 
are  now  unexpired.  I shall  read  the  letter,  for  somfr 
thing  will  turn  upon  this,  addressed  by  the  incum  n 
to  the  governors  of  the  school,  dated  29th  Decern  , 
1873— 


“ Gentlemen — We  have  been  informed  that  ypa 
under  your  consideration  the  expediency  of  locating  y 
school  in  the  district  for  whose  benefit  it  was -eng  ■ 
intended  under  Mr:  Macklin ’s  will,  and  thereby  ** 
a more  effective  inspection  by.  those  • clergymep  cpnflec 


* See  App.  B.,  No.  XIII.  (b),  (c),  p.  469 ; (e),  p.  470 ; (f),  471.  t App  B.,  No.  XIIL  (a),  p.  469. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


with  the  central  district,  who  are  constituted  its  ex-officio 
governors.  Under  these  circumstances  we  respectfully 
inform  you  that  in  case  you  desire  'to  obtain  suitable 
premises,  we,  the  select  vestry  of  St.  Ann’s  parish,  are 
willin''  to  rent  to  you  the  premises  in  Molesworth -street 
known  as  St.  Ann’s  schools  at  the  nominal  yearly  rent  of  a 
shilling  per  annum,  you  on  your  part  paying  all  salaries 

and  school  expenses We  shall  be  answerable 

for  all  landlord's  repairs,  you  for  internal  cleaning  and  all 
general  expenses  of  management  incurred,  servants  if  re- 
quired. Should  we  re-open  a boarding  school  you  will  be 
required  only  to  pay  such  proportion  of  the  expenses  as  is 
necessary  to  management.” 

They  did  not  accept  that  because  it  only  offered  them 
a lease  free  of  rent,  and  a further  offer  came  on  15th 
April,  1874: — 

“ The  select  vestry  of  St.  Ann’s  parish  make  the  following 
offer  to  the  governors  of  the  Ralph  Macklin  school.  . . . 

They  will  further  pay  £150  per  annum  towards  the  salary 
of  the  master  and  mistress  and  educational  requisites,  and 
they  are  willing  to  covenant  that  the  school  shall  be  known 
as  the  Ralph  Macklin  School,  and  shall  be  under  the  exclu- 
sive authority  and  control  of  the  governors.  . . And 
they  reserve  the  right  to  hold  evening  meetings,  lectures, 
classes,  &c.,  on  the  premises,  provided  they  be  not  held  in 
school  hours,  also  a right  of  passage  between  the  school- 
house  and  Molesworth  Hall,  and  any  other  rights  in  the 
buildings  wbich  shall  not  interfere  with  the  execution  of 
Ralph  Macklin’s  trusts.’’ 

That  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  governors  of 
Ralph  Macklin’s  school.  Before  they  did  so,  how- 
ever, they  thought  it  right  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  as  to  whether  they  had  power  to  do  so,  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  without  offering  any  opinion  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  thing,  which  they  left  to  the  gover- 
nors, told  them  that  they  had  authority  to  do  so. 
Upon  that  they  sold  the  premises  in  Camden-street  and 
transferred  all  their  chattels  and  goods  into  Moles- 
worth-street,  St.  Ann’s  schoolhouse,  and  the  school 
has  been  carried  on  there,  very  efficiently,  I believe,  in- 
deed, from  that  day  to  the  present  time.  A lease  was 
executed  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement  on  the  8th 
September,  1874.  It  purports  to  be  made  between 
Hercules  Dickinson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Ann’s  Church, 
and  William  Digges  Latouche  and  Mr.  Kincaid,  who 
purport  to  be  the  trustees  of  St.  Ann’s  parochial 
schools  thereinafter  called  the  lessors,  of  the  first 
part;  Dean  Dickinson  and  the  curates  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  select  vestry  of  St.  Ann’s  parish,  of  the 
second  part;  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Mountifort  Long  bold, 
William  Brooke,  William  Digges  Latouche,  John  H. 
Orpen  and  some  others,  governor’s  of  the  Ralph  Macklin 
institution,  of  the  third  part;  after  reciting  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  the  select  vestry  of  St.  Ann’s 
being  in  possession  of  the  premises  were  desirous  of 
having  the  school  located  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann’s, 
and  had  made  the  offer  I have  stated  to  the  lessees, 
it  then  devises  the  premises  for  twenty-one  years  from 
the  8th  September,  1874,  at  a rent  of  a shilling,  and 
contains  this  covenant : — 

“ And  the  said  lessors  and  select  vestry  do  hereby  for 
themselves  respectively  and  their  respective  executors  and 
assigns  covenant  and  agree  with  the  lessees,  their  executors 
and  assigns,  that  they,  the  lessors  and  select  vestry,  shall 
and  will  out  of  the  parish  funds,  but  not  out  of  their  own 
private  moneys,  well  and  truly  pay  to  the  lessees  as  such 
governors  and  governesses  of  Ralph  Macklin’s  Thursday 
and  Sunday  poor  schools  and  their  successors  every  year 
during  the  term  of  this  demise  so  long  as  such  schools  shall 
continue  to  be  held  on  the  said  premises  and  efficiently 
conducted,  and  free  instruction  and  education  is  therein 
given  to  all  the  poor  children  of  the  district  of  St.  Ann’s, 
St.  Andrew’s,  and  St.  Werburgh's  churches,  the  sum  of 
£150  towards  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  said  Ralph 
Macklin’s  Thursday  and  Sunday  poor  school  in  a proper  and 
efficient  manner  upon  the  said  demised  premises,  and  as  an 
augmentation  of  tne  fund.” . 

I am  afraid  we  have  no  security,  but  it  shows  that  we 
have  the  premises  at  a shilling  a year;  and  it  accounts  for 


the  great  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  us.  The  opposition  alone 
comes  from  the  incumbent  of  St.  Ann’s  who  naturally 
having  covenanted  out  of  the  parish  funds  to  give  us 
£150  as  long  as  we  are  there,  desires  to  get  us  out  as 
quickly  aspossible,  because  the  money  is  fcheparish  funds. 
Of  course,  if  they  don’t  choose  to  collect  funds  for  this 
special  purpose  there  are  no  funds,  and  I am  afraid  it 
cannotbe  recoveredin  the  present  state  of  things.  Now, 
having  come  down  under  that  invitation  and  these 
circumstances,  and  that  lease  being  made  since  then, 
we  have  earned  on  the  school  with  perfect  satisfaction  ; 
and  I will  take  the  incumbent’s  evidence  given  in 
1880  in  which  he  says  that  he  himself  has  a knowledge 
of  these  schools  personally  for  upwards  of  twenty- five 
yeai-s,  and  never  knew  them  to  be  in  as  efficient  a 
condition  as  they  were  in  at  that  date. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  reads  the  report  of  1880. 

3260.  Mr.  Twigg. — There  are  now  nearly  double  the 
number  of  pupils  that  were  on  the  roll  in  1880.  After 
this  arrangement  had  gone  on  apparently  in  the  most 
efficient  and  successful  way  for  upwards  of  ten  years, 
this  notice  came  to  the  governors  of  the  school  on  the 
29th  of  December,  1884,  signed  by  Robert  Sexton, 
honorary  secretary  of  the  select  vestrymen  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Ann’s — 

“ Dear  sir, — I have  been  instructed  to  forward  to  each  of 
the  governors  of  the  Ralph  Macklin’s  schools  the  following 
resolutions  passed  at  a meeting  of  the  select  vestry  of  St. 
Ann's  held  this  day,  the  Very  Rev.  the  Vicar  in  the  chair. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant,  Eobebt 
Sexton,  bon.  sec. 

I.  That  a copy  of  the*fesolutiou  passed  by  the  general 
vestry  on  December  22nd  be  forwarded  to  each  of  the 
governors  of  Ralph  Macklin  schools. 

II.  That  the  select  vestry  having  in  view  the  latter  part 
of  the  resolution  adopted  at  a meeting  of  the  general  vestry- 
men of  this  parish,  are  prepared  to  confer  with  the  governors 
of  the  Ralph  Macklin  School,  if  they  desire,  as  to  a dissolu- 
tion of  the  existing  contract  by  mutual  consent ; and  in  the 
meantime,  request  the  Ralph  Macklin  governors  to  take  no 
further  steps  in  the  negotiations  to  place  the  schools  under 
the  Rational  Board.” 

There  had  been  before  this  some  discussion  about 
putting  the  schools  under  the  National  Board,  some  of 
the  parishioners,  including  the  incumbent,  urging  very 
strongly  that  they  should  be  put  under  the  Board.  A 
good  many  of  the  governors,  I believe,  thought  that  they 
should  not,  but  finally  they  yielded,  knowing  that  it 
would  be  a relief  to  them,  and  they  did  so  with  that- 
view,  and  the  schools  were  placed  under  the  National 
Board  about  six  months  ago.  (Counsel  reads 
correspondence  between  the  select  vestry  of  St.  Ann’s 
parish  and  the  governors  of  Ralph  Macklin’s  school.  ) 
It  appears  that  notwithstanding  that  several  of  St. 
Ann’s  children  have  been  withdrawn,  the  numbers  in 
the  schools  have  increased.  There  are  now  fifty-five 
boys,  thirty-four  girls,  and  sixty-three  infants.  In 
the  Sunday  schools  are  thirty-nine  boys,  sixty-nine 
girls,  and  thirty-seven  infants. 

3261.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Do  you  know 
what  is  the  lessors’  title  l 

Mr.  Twigg. — Yes,  I believe  they  bought  the  ground 
with  other  premises  beside  it. 

3262.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — W e went  through 
this  investigation  to  some  extent  in  1880,  and  I may 
say  anticipated  the  mess  you  have  got  into  by  going 
into  a twenty-oue  year  leasehold  with  no  title — it  is 
subject  to  mortgages  for  £1,700. 

Mr.  Twigg. — This  is  a very  large  building,  and  we 
do  not  fear  that  the  mortgage  will  not  be  paid.  We 
are  not  afraid  of  the  mortgagees.  I believe  the 
governors  of  the  schools  do  not  hold  themselves  bound 
to  remain  any  longer  if,  having  regard  to  the  trusts, 
we  think  we  should  change  our  position. 

3263.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  a question 
to  be  considered  ; whether  the  breach  by  St.  Ann’s 
vestry  of  the  terms  on  which  you  entered  into  the  lease 
justifies  you  in  surrendering  it  or  holding  on  by  your 
legal  title  whatever  it  may  be.  You  have  apparently 
no  legal  remedy  for  the  £150. 


March  18,188*. 

Mr-  Twigg, 
Q.O. 


* App.  B.,  No.  XIII.  (d),  p-  470. 
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Mr  IW«.— We  do  not  ooniidor  that  we  have  the  ■ 

' least  remedy  for  the  il50.  We  cannot  fmoe  tte 
anthorities  of  St.  Ann'a  to  coneot  money  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  is  open  to  the  Deim  when  a men  cornea 
to  give  money  to  soy  “put  it  down  to  some  other 
fimd";  sothatnota  single  penny  can  be  got  applicable 
to  the  scheme,  and  we  admit  this  to  he  a bad  debt 
They  have  written  us  a letter  saying  that  they  do 
not  mean  to  disturb  us  in  miy  way  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  lease.  We,  on  the  other  hand  think 
there  is  no  obligation  on  our  part  to  remain,  and  it  the 
governors  thought  they  -would  be  of  more  use  m any 
other  of  the  parishes  named  they  would  feel  themselves 
perfectly  free  to  go. 

8264.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Is  not  that  a 

question  that  it  would  be  well  to  consider  now;  I 
mean  pending  this  Commission.  Any  change  that 
vou  might  think  it  prudent  to  make  it  would  be  im- 
portant that  we  should  have  your  views  upon,  and  we 
could  carry  it  out  for  you.  . 

Mr  Twigg.— 1 am  afraid  there  is  a difficulty  about 
that,  because  we  have  not  at  present  had  any 
communication  from  any  of  the  other  parishes. 

8265.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.— You  seem  to  me 
to  be  in  a very  great  difficulty.  You  have  now  got 
nothing  except  a holding  title  at  the  outside  for  some 
nine  years  for  the  fabric  of  the  school,  and  in  addition 
a money  income  that  appears  to  be  about  -£216  a year 

^Dr.  Traill. — And  what  they  get  from  the  National 
Board. 

3266.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  what  you  get 
from  the  National  Board  is  dependent  on  your  having 
the  school  under  the  National  Board,  and  therefore  in 
substance  you  have  a perishing  title  rapidly  running 
out  to  that  school,  and  a fixed  income  of  £216  a year, 
and  it  would  be  very  important  to  try  to  get  some 
permanent  settlement  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c. — The  governors  feel  that  they  are 
ioing  a most  useful  work  where  they  are,  aud  when 
;he  time  comes  that  they  have  to  change  their  locality 
they  will  then  be  bound  to  consider  where  they  can  go 
and  carry  on  the  schools.  They  are  now  free  of  ex- 
pense— a shilling  a year  rent — and  they  do  not  think 
it  would  be  at  all  advisable  to  turn  out  at  once  when 
they  have  got  a good  school  in  full  and  perfect  order. 

3267.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  another 
matter.  The  building  in  which  you  are  is  an  educa- 
tional endowment,  and  whatever  the  interest  in  it  may 
be,  it  is  therefore  within  the  scope  of  this  Commission, 
it  might  possibly  be  amalgamated  with  your  school, 
and  so  you  would  get  rid  of  the  select  vestry  altogether. 

Yerv  Rev.  Dean  Dickinson. — This  is  vested  in  the 
Representative  Body. 

3268.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  a school- 
house,  an  endowment  for  a school,  and  at  present,  as 
far  as  I can  see,  without  any  educational  trust  attached 
to  it  except  that  for  the  Ralph  Macklin  school,  but  we 
will  hear  the  Dean  on  that  afterwards. 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c. — I don’t  like  to  enter  upon  that 
question  because  we  want  to  keep  ourselves  free  from 
any  complications  with  St.  Ann’s  or  any  other  author- 
ity hut  our  own. 

3269.  Dr.  Traill. — This  school  was  not  built  for 
Ralph  Macklin’s  school  at  all. 

Dean  Dickinson. — It  was  not  built  for  Ralph 
Macklin’s  school,  but  we  said  “ Here  is  a body  willing 
to  come  with  a large  endowment,  and  we  owe  money.” 

8270.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  wish  to  take  power 
under  the  scheme  to  carry  on  the  school  in  these 
buildings  if  you  find  that  desirable,  and  to  carry  it 
on  for  the  legal  period  which  the  lease  has  to  run  ? 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c.— That  is  all. 

3271.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — St.  Ann’s  schools 
I find  in  1857  were  reported  to  have  a principal  sum 
of  £1,150  Government  3 per  cent  stock  invested  in 
the  names  of  the  vicar  and  trustees  of  the  school- 
house,  £113  similarly  invested,  and  an  annual  rent  of 
£25  paid  by  the  trustees  of  the  Widows’  Alms  House 


for  the  occupation  of  the  premises,  and  they  also  had 
the  Southwell  bequest ; and  in  1880  all  that  appeared 
to  have  been  sold  out  and  spent  with  more  on  the 
building  of  these  premises.  Therefore  the  present 
state  of  affairs  is  this : a building  which  is  an  educa- 
tional endowment  belonging  to  St.  Ami’s,  and  a money 
endowment  which  is  Ralph  Macklin’s,  both  at  present 
tied  together  in  a very  inconvenient  and  at  the  same 
time  temporary  manner,  and  I apprehend  our  duty 
will  be  to  see  that  both  these  endowments  are  in  some 
way  made  permanently  useful. 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c.—  If  you  think  it  right  to  give  it  to 
us  we  shall  be  very  glad.  At  present  only  one-third 
of  our  children  come  from  St.  Ann’s,  and  the  rest  of 
our  children  from  other  parishes. 

3272.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  another 
school  close  by  in  Kildare-place. 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c. — That  has  not  in  the  least  affected 
our  schools.  Our  numbers  have  rather  increased. 

3273.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  your  school  in- 
tended for  the  same  class  of  children? 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c. — Quite  the  same,  except  that  we 
give  some  advantages  to  very  poor  children  which  the 
others  do  not.  We  give  some  free  education,  and  Ido 
not  know  whether  Kildare-place  does. 

3274.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  cannot  get 
the  deed.  The  solicitor  who  prepared  it  says  that  he  has 
a lien  on  it.  Do  yon  know  as  a matter  of  fact  by  whom 
the  deed  was  executed  ? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — I have  a memorandum  and  I will 
be  able  to  hand  it  in.  It  was  executed,  I know  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  by  the  three  trustees,  select  vestry, 
by  the  Dean  as  lessor  or  trustee  of  the  parish,  and  by 
five  or  six  at  least  of  the  parties  of  the  second  pare, 
members  of  the  then  select  vestry,  also  by  live  or  six 
of  the  lessees  of  the  Ralph  Macklin’s  governors. 

3275.  Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c.— Now,  I call  your  lordship’s 
attention  to  the  scheme.  This  body  who  are  appointed 
as  governors  by  the  original  will  are,  we  think,  too 
numerous,  and  we  want  to  have  a selection. 

3276.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Does  the  will 
provide  that  all  the  governors  and  governesses  of  the 
Magdalen  Asylum  are  to  be  governors  of  Balph  Mack- 
lin’s school? 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c. — It  does. 

3277.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the  con- 
stitution of  that  body? 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.C. — This  body,  male  and  female, 
amount  to  tliirtv-two,  and  we  think  that  is  too  large 
a number,  and  it  is  better  to  let  them  have  a selection, 
and  to  have  eight  of  the  governors  male  and  four  of 
them  female. 

8278.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Is  there  any 
connexion  at  present  of  a beneficial  kind  between 
the  Magdalen  Asylum  and  the  schools  in  the  way  of 
collecting  money  or  having  sermons  ? 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.C. — Well  they  are  all  very  influential 
people,  my  lord.  No.  , 

3279.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— It  would  oe 
necessai-y  in  any  permanent  settlement  of  a scheme 
to  make  provision  for  the  event  of  Magdalen  Asy  um 
trustees  not  continuing. 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c. — We  are  perfectly  willing  to  act. 

3280.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— At  present ; but 
these  schemes  are  to  be  permanent.  This  is  an  1’“erej\ 
defect  of  the  original  testator’s  disposition,  where  M 
provided  that  the  governors  and  governesses  of  tno 
Magdalen  Asylum  should  continue  to  be  governors 
the  school,  but  there  should  be  some  provisions  in  tno 
scheme  to  deal  with  the  case  of  their  failing- 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c.— I do  not  think  that  need  he  nm^ 
apprehended,  they  have  never  up  to  the  present  shown 
anv  disinclination  to  act.  > 

3281.  Dr.  Traill.— Have  they  all  to  be  members 

the  Church  of  Ireland  ? wanse 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— They  must 
the  Magdalen  Institution  appears  to  be  a bhuren 
Ireland  institution.  jwwhon 

Mr.  Twigg,  q.c.— I think  it  is  very  likely  that  whon 
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it  is  thrown  upon  a certain  portion  of  them  their 
attendance  will  be  more  regular,  and  I think  that  is 
quite  consistent  -with  the  intentions  of  the  testator ; 
we  provide  then  that  a certain  number  shall  be  the 
present  governors  and  governesses,  and  that  on  a 
vacancy  the  Magdalen  body  should  elect  a person  to 
fill  that  vacancy ; then  we  propose  to  have  the  four 
curates — there  are  at  present  two  curates  of  St. 
inn’s,  and  there  are  the  curates  of  St.  Andrew’s  and 
St.  Werburgh’s. 

3282.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — St.  Werburgh’s 
parish  has  been  amalgamated  with  a number  of  parishes 
round  about  it. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hughes. — I am  curate  of  St.  Werburgh’s, 
and  it  is  only  for  educational  purposes,  I am  joined 
with  St.  John’s. 

3283.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  joined 
with  St.  John’s? 

Rev.  Mr.  Hughes. — Oh,  yes,  St.  John’s  and  St. 
Werburgh’s  have  been  so  for  nine  years. 

3284.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  not  a 
separate  curate  for  each  parish. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hughes. — No,  I am  curate  of  the  joint 
parishes. 

3285.  Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c. — We  propose  that  in  the 
event  of  the  schools  being  removed  into  any  parish  not 
being  the  parish  of  St.  Ann’s,  St.  Andrew’s,  or  St. 
W erburgh’s  the  Board  may  by  resolution  from  time  to 
time  co-opt  as  members  of  the  Board,  all  or  any  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  being  the 
incumbent  and  curates  of  the  parish  wherein  the 
schools  shall  be  for  the  time  being  situate,  and  such 
clergymen  shall  continue  members  of  the  Board  so  long 
as  they  shall  respectively  continue  such  incumbent  or 
curate  respectively,  or  so  long  as  the  schools  shall 
continue  in  such  parish.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
even  for  any  permanent  scheme  to  make  any  provision 
for  failure  of  the  governors  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum. 
The  Magdalen  Asylum  governors  on  27th  February, 
1886,  named  eight  gentlemen  and  some  ladies  as 
representatives  of  the  governors  of  the  Magdalen 
Asylum  on  the  Board  of  the  Ralph  Macklin  schools. 
A further  clause  of  the  scheme  provides  that  the 
personal  estate  of  the  charity  shall  go  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  and 
that  any  real  or  chattel  real  estate  of  the  charity  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  or,  if  they  decline  to 
accept  the  same,  in  any  three  members  of  the  Board  as 
trustees  for  the  purposes  of  the  charity.  No.  4 then 
is,  that  the  schools  may,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
lease  of  the  present  school  buildings  in  Molesworth- 
stveet  be  conducted  in  the  said  buildings,  but  may  be 
removed  and  from  time  to  time  carried  on  in  any  part 
of  the  city  of  Dublin  which  the  Board  may  consider 
advisable  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  charity 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  district  with  respect  to 
education,  and  the  Board  may  enter  into  any  agreement 
with  the  governing  body  of  any  other  charity  having 
objects  similar  or  analogous  to  those  of  this  charity, 
although  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  testator  must 
have  had  some  idea  of  benefiting  those  parishes  named, 
there  is  not  a word  to  that  effect  in  the  will 

3286.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Magdalen 
Asylum  is  not  in  any  one  of  these  parishes. 

Mr.  Tioigg,  q.c. — And  that  shows,  I think,  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  localize  it  at  all,  and  therefore  if  the 
governors  find  at  any  time  that  any  other  part  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  is  a better  field  for  their  exertions  they 
have  a right  to  go  there  if  they  please,  and  they  wish 
to  preserve  that  right  to  themselves.  For  that  purpose 
they  propose,  for  the  purpose  of  school  accommodation, 
to  take  any  iease  or  other  conveyance,  or  to  sell  or  let 
any  real  estate  and  to  expend  any  portion  of  their 
cajatal  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate.  Section  5 is 
m common  form  that  they  may  be  able  to  alter  rules 
and  regulations . for  the  government  of  the  schools, 
provided  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  not  be  in- 
consistent with  the  trusts  of  the  will  or  the  provisions 

this  scheme ; and  that  the  Board  may  from  time  to 
ome  conduct  all  or  any  of  the  schools  in  connexion  with 


the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  as  non-vested 
schools.  The  Board  shall  also  have  a discretionary 
power  to  expend  portion  of  the  income  in  providing 
school  requisites  and  prizes,  and  on  half-yearly  school 
feasts,  and  m the  purchase  of  clothing  for  the  most 
necessitous  and  deserving  children  attending  the 
schools.  Also  that  they  shall  so  far  as  possible  afford 
education  at  a reduced  rate  or  gratuitously  to  pupils 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay.  Then  No.  6 is 
that  children  of  both  sexes,  and  of  any  religious 
denomination  shall  be  received  as  pupils  in  the  week 
day  schools.  The  week  day  schools  shall  as  heretofore 
. °Pened  and  closed  daily  with  religious  worship,  and 
instruction  m the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  formularies 
and  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  shall  be  given 
daily  m such  schools  ; provided  that  no  pupil  bein«  a 
Roman  Catholic  shall  be  permitted  to  remain°  in 
attendance  during  such  worship  or  instruction,  and  no 
pupil  of  any  other  denomination  whose  parents  or 
guardians  shall  notify  in  writing  their  wish  to  that 
effect.  There  is  a statutory  clause  providing  for 
inspection,  and  then  the  rest  are  very  much  common 
form. 

3287.  Professor  Dougherty.— Is  there  any  pro- 
vision in  the  will  as  regards  the  character  of  the 
religious  instruction  i 

Mr.  Twigg , q.c.  —Not  a word  about  it,  except  that 
they  are  to  be  Thursday  and  Sunday  schools. 

3288.  Professor  Dougherty. — Because  I see  in 
the  report  of  1857  instruction  in  the  formularies  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  was  restricted  to  Church 
children. 

Mr.  Twigg,  q.c.— They  have  been  conducted  as 
Church  schools,  but  admitting  everybody. 

3289.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  LaTouche 
was  a witness  examined  about  this,  and  he  said  they 
desired  to  have  it  as  a denominational  school  but  that 
it  should  be  kept  open  for  children  of  all  denominations 
who  chose  to  attend.  The  foundation  was  for  a time 
a Sunday  school,  and  the  trustees  were  all  necessarily 
members  of  the  Church. 

8290.  Professor  Dougherty. — Originally  the  will 
gave  the  advantage  of  the  school  to  children  of  all 
denominations  without  any  condition  except  religious 
instruction. 

Mr.  Twigg,  q.c. — Yes,  and  it  is  proposed  to  educate 
all  now,  so  that  even  if  we  withdrew  from  the  National 
Board  that  clause  would  be  still  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion. The  remaining  clauses  are  very  much  common 
form  providing  for  inspection,  &c.  However,  there 
is  a clause  making  the  Board  to  appoint  one  of  their 
own  body  or  some  other  person  as  secretary  at  £20  a 
year. 

3291.  Dr.  Traill. — Did  the  testator  say  in  his  will 
that  pupils  of  the  week-day  school  were  or  were  not 
to  be  required  to  attend  the  Sunday  school  ? 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c. — He  did  not  say.  He  simply  said 
they  were  to  be  Thursday  and  Sunday  schools. 

3292.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  it  not  part  of  the  will 
that  there  should  be  a Sunday  school  ? 

Professor  Dougherty. — That  the  school  was  to  be 
held  on  Sunday,  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  a 
Sunday  school  according  to  the  modern  meaning  of 
the  word. 

3293.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Having  regard 
to  the  amount  of  your  property,  is  this  Ralph  Macklin 
endowment  capable  of  maintaining  a school  by  it- 
self? 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c. — With  the  assistance  from  the 
National  Board  it  is.  Of  course  it  could  not  maintain 
it  so  well  at  present  without  assistance  from  the 
National  Board,  but  it  could  maintain  a different  and 
more  limited  school  in  another  place. 

Rev.  Dr.  JeUett. — When  the  school  was  in  Camden- 
street  it  was  able  to  maintain  itself,  there  were  fifty 
boys  there  and  thirty  or  forty  girls. 

3294.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  I feel  is 
this.  At  present,  and  for  the  next  eight  or  niue  years, 
you  can  carry  on  your  school  in  Molesworth-stveet, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  that  arrangement  appa- 


Marth  18, 1881 
Mr.  Twigg, 

Q.O. 
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"Mann  I8j’l886.  rently  will,  and  certainly  may  come  to  an  end.  During'- 
— — the-  next  two  and  a half  years  a power  exists  of  making 

Mr.  Twigg,  a permanent  arrangement  under  this  Commission.  It 

would  be  very  important  in  the  interests  of  this  chanty 
that  it  should  be  settled  one  way  or  another  now, 
instead  of  allowing  you,  for  the  slight  advantage  of 
holding  on  in  a place  to  which  you  have  no  permanent 
title,  to  postpone  an  arrangement  leaving  the  Ralph 
Macklin  school  in  the  position  in  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  almost  from  the  very  foundation,  a thing 
to  be  shoved  about  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
with  no  local  habitation. 

Mr.  Maunsell. — It  was  only  in  two  places. 

Dean  Dickinson. — Fleet-street,  Ship-street,  Camden- 
street,  Stephen-street,  Molesworth-street. 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.O.— The  difficulty  is  in  advising 
beforehand.  It  would  seem  a great  sacrifice  to  shift 
our  position  at  once,  but  in  the  next  nine  years  if  the 
Board  deal  with  the  matter  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
they  will  do  the  best  that  can  be  done. 

3395.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  existing  ar- 
rangements are  not  in  accordance  with  Ralph  Macklin’s 
intention,  which  was  apparently  that  his  endowment 
should  be  for  founding  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
school  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c. — We  have  proposed  that  the  schools 
should  be  called  the  Ralph  Macklin  schools,  and  that 
we  should  have  entire  control  over  them.  Now,  I 


' stituted  thereby  through  the  arbitrary  appointment 
of  a dead,  man  of  whom  they  never  heard  as  ex-officio 
guardians  of  another  entirely  foreign  institution -which 
may  be  at  any  part  of  the  city,  which  has  in  fact  been 
moved  from  place  to  place,  and  which  involves  duties 
and  responsibilities  wholly  alien  from  those  which  they 
had  meant  to  undertake.”  I never  heard  as  yet  that 
any  of  the  governors  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum  ever 
raised  any  objection  to  being  put  in  the  position  of 
trustee.  I think  there  is  just  as  good  attendance  on 
this  Board  as  on  any  of  the  other  boards.  The  Dean 
on  a former  occasion  gave  evidence  that  the  Board 
attended  very  well.  He  then  says  that  “ consequently 
as  a body  they  have  taken  little  interest  in  the  schools 
which  were  for  many  years  to  my  knowledge  left 
chiefly  to  the  management  of  the  curates  of  the  parishes 
named."  Indeed  as  the  minute  book  will  show  they 
were  for  a long  time  under  the  almost  sole  control  of 
the  Rev.  George  Blacker-. 

Dean  Dickinson. — Who  was  not  a governor  at  all 

Mr.  Twigg , Q.c. — That  is  all  past  and  gone,  my  lord, 
and  the  school  has  been  very  well  managed  and  has  a 
very  fair  attendance,  and  we  are  proposing  to  modify 
that  point  about  the  governors  being  so  numerous  and 
having  office  thrust  upon  them  because  now  eight 
persons  would  be  elected  And  now  he  says  “If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  submit  a scheme  for  the  future 
disposal  of  the  endowment  of  some  £200  per  annum, 


wish  to  refer  your  lordship  to  a statement  that  has 
been  put  in  by  the  Dean,  which,  from  his  point  of  view, 
is  desirable,  but  which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
intentions  of  the  testator.  He  proposes  to  take  away 
the  funds  altogether  from  the  governor's  and  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  Representative  Church  Body  to  be 
applied  in  supporting  those  schools  to  which  he  has 
withdrawn  his  children  in  Kildare-place.  If  Ralph 
Macklin  was  alive  now  this  might  be  proposed  to  him, 
but  it  is  totally  different  from  it  what  he  has  directed, 
and  I suppose  that  the  Commission  would  have  no 
authority  to  do  so,  because  one  of  the  things  they  are 
specially  directed  to  have  regard  to,  is  the  constitution 
of  the  governing  body  according  to  the  testator’s 
intentions.  But  no  grounds  whatever  are  given  for 
it.  The  Dean  says  in  his  letter — “ These  schools  have 
been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  recent  establishment 
of  a first  class  primary  school  in  the  adjoining  street 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Board.  With  that 
the  Ralph  Macklin  school  cannot  hope  to  compete.” 
I think  we  are  competing  and  doing  it  in  a way  to 
give  perfect  satisfaction.  He  says  in  November  last, 
that  we  had  about  twenty  children  belonging  to  the 
parish  attending  the  Ralph  Macklin  school,  “and  the 
remaining  children  came  from  surrounding  districts 
already  amply  provided.  There  is  abundant  room  for 
all  in  the.  Kildare-place  school.  If  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  should  see  fit  to  continue  the 
grant  made  very  recently  to  the  Macklin  schools, 
although  in  immediate  proximity  and  connected  with 
the  same  religious  denomination,  they  will  be  expanding 
public  money  in  a way  which  is  not  merely  unnecessary 
but  tends  to  divert  the  children  of  the  neighbourhood, 
so  far  as  it  may  attract  them  at  all, from  the  better  educa- 
tional institution,  as  well  as  to  interfere  in  ways  easily 
understood  with  the  due  discipline  of  both  establish- 
ments.” The  Commissioners  are  very  good  judges  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Then  he  says  “ I ask  your 
attention  to  the  very  objectionable  condition  of  the 
Ralph  Macklin  Board  under  the  terms  of  Mr.  Macklin’s 
will.”  Well,  it  is  rather  a novel  thing  that  a testator 
can  be  told  that  the  trustees  to  whom  he  chooses  to 
commit  his  money  are  very  objectionable.  He  says 
that  “ the  governors  are  to  be  the  governors  of  the 
Magdalen  Asylum,  Leeson-street,  for  the  time  being, 
assisted  by  the  curates  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Arm  St. 
Andrew  and  St.  Werburgh.  The  rector  of  the  parish 
in  which  the  school  may  be  situated  is  absolutely 
excluded  from  all  control  or  interference,  while  those 
who  are  from  time  to  time  elected  as  governors  of  the 
Magdalen  Asylum  find  themselves  without  notice, 
without  their  knowledge,  choice,  or  consent  con- 


and  for  the  better  administration  of  the  funds  which 
Mr.  Macklin  bequeathed  for  the  maintenance  of  a school 
for  the  pool',  I should  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Board 
of  the  Ralph  Macklin  School  as  at  present  constituted 
be  dissolved  and  the  endowment  handed  over  to  the 
Representative  Body  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  in  trust 
for  the  use  of  the  Kildare-place  Training  College  and 
the  primary  schools  connected  therewith.  I name  these 
schools  first,  because  they  gather  in  many  children  from 
the  districts  wliich  Mr.  Macklin  seemed  to  have  in  view 
when  he  particularly  associated  in  the  management  of 
the  schools,  the  curates  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Ann,  St 
Andrew  and  St.  Werburgh;  second,  because  they  will 
continue  to  extend  educational  advantage  to  children 
of  all  denominations,  adding  the  protection  of  a con- 
science clause  such  as  Mr.  Macklin’s  will  does  not 
contain”  (but  which  we  put  in)  ; “third,  because  I 
believe  that  the  appropriation  of  the  endowment  to  the 
schools  I have  named  would  secure  the  permanently 
effective  administration  of  the  fund  and  put  an  end  to 
the  present  anomalous  and  unserviceable  character  of 
the  institution.”  Is  it  fair  to  call  that  institution 
anomalous  and  unserviceable  which  educates  153 
poor  children  1 

3296.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  limit 
“ curates  ” in  the  will  to  what  are  called  “ curates 
assistant  ” 1 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.o. — It  has  been  always  treated  aa  the 
curates. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  point  is — what  is 
curate  1 

Dr.  Traill. — It  seems  a very  anomalous  thing  to 
omit  the  incumbent. 

3297.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  curate  pro- 
perly speaking  is  the  French  cure,  the  incumbent  with 
the  cure  of  souls.  I find  Mr.  Saurin’s  opinion  is  this : 
“ In  my  opinion  the  persons  intended  by  the  testator 
were  the  assistant  or  licensed  curates,  not  the  incum- 
bent, rector,  or  vicar  of  the  parish.”  This  is  a doubtful 
will  and  the  testator  uses  a technical  expression;  n 
he  meant  the  clergy  of.  the  parish  to  have  the  charge 
of  this  school  it  would  be  worth  consideration  whether 
they  should  not,  all  of  ■'■hem,  be  governors. 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.o. — I think  it  is  very  possible  that  he 

looked  upon  the  curates  as  being  the  most  likely  to 
take  an  active  interest. 

Dean  Dickinson. — He  did  not  foresee  the  future. 

3298.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— There  is  a g*»* 
difficulty  in  putting  into  this  scheme  provisions  tba* 
might  be  likely  to  become  obsolete  in  a very  sho 
time,  and  what  are  you  to  do  in  the  event,  I am  so  , 
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to  say  by  no  means  rare,  of  any  parish  ceasing  to  have 

a curate? It  is  very  unlikely  that  this  gentleman 

contemplated  leaving  out  the  clergy  altogether. 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c. — If  we  went  into  a place  where 
there  were  no  curates  we  could  co-opt  the  incumbent. 
Ia  clause  2,  we  say,  “ In  the  event  of  the  schools  being 
removed  into  any  parish  not  being  the  parish  of  St. 
Ann’s  St.  Andrew’s,  or  St.  Werburgh’s,  the  board 
may  by  resolution  from  time  to  time  co-opt  as  members 
of  the  board  all  or  any  of  the  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  being  the  incumbent  and  curates  of  the 
parish  wherein  the  schools  shall  be  for  the  time  being 
situate.”  And  I do  not  think  it  is  likely  that  such 


important  parishes  as  St.  Ann’s,  St.  Andrew’s,  and  St.  March  is.  issi. 
Werburgh’s,  will  ever  be  without  curates.  — 

3299.  Dr.  Traill. — St.  Werburgh’s  is  amalgamated 
already.  ' ‘ 

Mr.  Twigg,  q.c. — In  case  we  should  go  to  a very 
poor  parish — and  I do  not  know  whether  there  is 
provision  for  a curate  in  St.  Wei'burgk’s — we  should 
have  a power  to  co-opt  the  incumbent. 

Dev.  Dr.  Jellett. — It  seems  from  the  number  of 
governors  and  governesses  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum 
constituted  governors  under  this  will,  that  the  tes- 
tator intended  the  parish  of  St.  Peter  specially  to 
benefit. 


Mr.  Robert  H.  Beauchamp  sworn  and  examined. 


3300.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  Beauchamp, 
you  are  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum? 
— Yes. 

3301.  And  have  been  acting  under  the  Mack!  in 
bust  ? — Yes. 

3302.  What  is  the  constitution  of  the  Magdalen 
Asylum  ? — The  guardians  meet  occasionally  to  do  the 
business  of  the  year,  and  they  elect  some  gentleman 
to  each  vacancy. 

3303.  Who  are  the  guardians — what  is  their  legal 
status? — There  is  none.  They  could  elect  any 
person. 

3304.  In  whom  is  the  property  of  the  Magdalen 
Asylum  vested? — It  is  vested  in  trustees,  myself  and 
Mr.  Justice  Monroe,  under  a deed  in  trust  for  the 
Asylum. 

3305.  Mow,  as  to  the  funded  property  ? — The  funded 
property  which  is  £1,340,  is  vested  in  three  trustees 
of  whom  I am  one. 

3306.  Who  appoints  these  trustees? — By  reso- 
lution the  guardians  have  appointed  them  up  to  the 
present. 

3307.  And  who  are  the  guardians  ? — Those  gentle- 
men that  we  elect  from  time  to  time. 

3308.  Is  there  any  qualification? — There  is  this 
qualification,  that  they  must  be  guardians  of  the 


8309.  What  makes  them  guardians  ? — Well,  election 
by  previous  guardians. 

3310.  Is  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  sub- 
scribers?— -Yes — they  must  subscribe  two  guineas  a 
year  to  the  Magdalen  Asylum. 

3311.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Does  the  pay- 
ment of  two  guineas  constitute  a subscriber  a guardian  ? 
— No,  but  each  guardian  when  elected  must  pay  a 
subscription  of  two  guineas  per  annum. 

3312.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  select 
guardians  who  subscribe  two  guineas? — No ; we  elect 
the  guardian  first. 

3313.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  it  two  guineas 
a year? — It  is  two  guineas  a year  for  twelve  years, 
after  which  time  the  guardian  becomes  free  from 
subscription. 

3314.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  number  of  governors 
and  governesses  ? — No,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  governors  and  governesses. 

3315.  And  who  determines  how  many  there  are  to 
be  ? — No  person. 

3316.  Dr.  Traill.. — Are  the  guardians  and  governors 
the  same? — The  guardians  have  control  of  the  charity, 
the  governesses  look  after  the  control  of  the  house. 
The  governesses  also  pay  two  guineas  a year. 

3317.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  number 
of  persons  are  qualified  at  the  present  time  under  the 
description  of  Balph  Macklin’s  will  as  governors  ? — At 
present  there  are  ’eleven  guardians  and  ’thirteen 
governesses,  all  subscribers  of  two  guineas  a year. 

3318.  Is  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  limited  to 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  but  one- 
“ird  of  the  guardians  need  not  be  members  of  the 
Magdalen  Church  congregation,  the  other  two-thirds 
must  unless  by  special  resolution  of  the  guardians. 


331 9.  Do  they  vacate  their  office  ipso  facto  on  ceasing 
to  attend  the  church  ? — There  is  no  provision,  but  they 
cannot  be  elected. 

3320.  Have  you  the  minute  book  of  Ralph  Hacklin 
trustees  ? — Yes  (produced). 

3321.  Have  you  any  quorum? — Three  has  been 
generally  the  quorum. 

3322.  As  a rule  what  number  attend  ? — If  there  is 
a special  meeting  summoned  there  will  be  five  or  six 
there,  or  seven. 

3323.  Have  you  any  fixed  time  for  attending  ? — 
Every  month.  It  used  to  be  the  first  Monday  in  the 
month,  and  now  it  is  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  month. 

3324.  Where  do  you  meet? — In  Molesworth-street 
at  the  schools  usually. 

3325.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  the  sum- 
monses sent  to  all  the  governors  and  governesses  of 
the  asylum  ? — No,  not  always.  There  have  been  sum- 
monses sent  to  all,  but  the  summonses  I tun  speaking 
of  now  are  only  sent  to  those  who  are  likely  to  attend. 

3326.  What  control  do  you  exercise  over  the  school, 
or  what  attendance  do  you  give  there  ? — Well,  the 
governors  give  no  attendance  at  the  school,  except  the 
curates  of  St.  Ann’s,  who  are  supposed  to  give  more  at- 
tention than,  any  other,  because  they  have  no  schools 
of  their  own,  either  Sunday  or  day  schools. 

3327.  There  was  formerly  a payment  made  to  the 
curate  for  catechising,  is  that  still  continued  ? — No,  it 
is  not. 

3328.  Now,  any  attendance  given  by  the  curates  to 
the  schools  is  given  without  charge  ?— -Without  any 
charge  to  the  endowment. 

3329.  Dr.  Traill. — Simply  as  governors  ? — Simply 
as  governors. 

3330.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  got 
the  rolls  of  the  school? — We  get  a return  every  month 
as  to  the  attendance. 

3331.  What  is  the  last  return? — Boys’  school, 
number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  57,  average  daily  attend- 
ance 41.  Latin  class  6.  Girls’  school,  number  on 
roll  36,  average  attendance  26 ; infante’  school  32 
boys,  33  girls — 65 ; average  attendance  of  boys  27, 
girls  1 9 ; total  46. 

3332.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  did  your 
school  come  under  the  National  Board? — In  July  or 
August  last. 

3333.  Have  you  yet  got  any  payment  from  the 
National  Board? — We  have  got  two  payments. 

3334.  I see  in  the  master’s  account  you  have 
written  off  £21  17s.  5 d.  as  loss  through  defalcation? 
— Yes,  that  was  a defalcation  of  the  previous  master. 
We  paid  him  the  money  for  the  monthly  accounts, 
and  he  ran  away  with  it. 

3335.  How  was  that? — We  used  to  give  him  a 
cheque  perhaps  for  one  of  the  teacher’s  salaries,  and 
he  never  paid  it  over,  and  we  did  not  find  that  out 
till  afterwards.  I do  not  know  whether  he  produced 
receipts  or  not. 

3336.  But  you  lost  the  money  ? — We  lost  the 
money.  Some  of  them  sent  us  in  receipts,  and  we 
passed  them  next  week  and  took  it  to  be  all  right. 

3337.  The  next  item  is  salaries  and  servants’  wages, 


Mr.  Robert  H. 
Beauchamp. 


* App.  B.  No.  XIIL  (c)  p.  469. ; 
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March  is.  iRSG.  £231  9 s.  9 d.  What  are  the  salaries  you  pay  ? — We 
Mr  Robert  II  Pay  master  £70  a year.  The  salaries  come  to 
Beauchamp.  about  £16  per  month — £16  3s.  id.  per  month. 

3338.  Are  those  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  ? — 
The  male  gets  £5  16s.  8d.  per  month,  the  female, 
£4  3s.  id.,  the  infant  school  teacher,  £2  10s.,  and  the 
assistant,  £1  5s.  And  there  is  an  allowance  for  a 
charwoman,  and  an  allowance  for  a servant  for  the 
master. 

3339.  I see  £82  16s.  9 d.}  a large  item,  for  repairs, 
papering,  and  painting  last  year? — We  were  called 
upon  by  the  contractor  to  pay  up  that  money.  ' We 
incurred  about  £130  expenses  in  repairs  on  the  school 
absolutely  necessary  for  sewerage,  putting  in  windows, 
and  sundry  other  things.  £60  of  that  the  Vestry 
agreed  to  pay.  There  was  a sub-committee  of  the 
Select  Vestry  met  us,  and  with  the  Dean  marked  off 
on  the  contractor’s  estimate  what  they  would  pay  for, 
and  what  we  would  pay  for. 

3340.  Is  that  the  £60  item  that  you  return  as  a 
debt  at  foot  of  the  scheme  ? — 'Yes. 

3341.  There  is  another  sum  of  £5  returned  as  a 
debt  due  by  the  Vestry? — Well,  I got  that  after  six 
months,  by  turning  off  the  gas.  I had  to  resort  to 
extreme  measures. 

Dean  Dickinson. — I have  something  to  say  about 
that. 

3342.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  one  of  your 
returns  again  for  1880,  there  is  an  item  of  expenditure 
£19  6s.  6 d.  That  does  not  occur  again  so  far  as  I see. 
What  was  that  payment  ? — I cannot  answer  that. 

Dean  Dickinson. — I can  explain  that. 

3343.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Also  I see  tra- 
velling expenses  for  the  head  master  ? — The  present 
head-master ; we  brought  him  up  from  Londonderry, 
and  we  undertook  to  pay  the  expenses  of  liis  journey. 

3344.  And  that  is  not  likely  to  occur  again  ? — Yes. 

3345.  What  prizes  do  you  give  ? — We  give  the 
prizes  at  Christmas — prizes  to  all  the  schools. 

3346.  Professor  Dougherty. — IIow  many  free 
pupils  have  you  ? — I cannot  tell  you.  There  are  only 
two  schools  under  the  National  Board. 


Board  ? — The  girls’  school. 

3348.  Why  has  it  not  been  placed  under  the  , 
— They  have  not  the  attendance  at  present. 

3349.  What  is  the  attendance  ?— We  have  twentv 
six  at  present,  but  I think  what  is  required  is  thirte  ’ 

3350.  You  can  go  under  the  Board  with  anyatk'n 
dance  ?— They  won’t  give  us  a capitation  grant 

3351.  Then  in  fact  the  proximity  of  the  other 
schools  prevents  your  getting  the  capitation  grant  for 
the  girls’  school  ? — I do  not  think  they  would  <4™  it 
at  all  in  Molesworth-street,  being  in  a town.  ° 

. 3352.  Dr.  Traill. — You  mean  that  they  do  not 
give  the  capitation  grant  when  the  attendance  is  lea 
than  twenty-five  ? — Mr.  Davis  will  tell  you  more 
about  that  than  I can. 

Dean  Dickinson. — I will  tell  you  a great  deal  about 
that. 


3353.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  receivevour 
money  half-yearly  from  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
table  Donations  and  Bequests? — Yes,  it  is  lodged  to 
my  credit  in  the  Ulster  Bank. 

3354.  What  is  the  name  of  the  account  to  which 
it  belongs?— The  Ralph  Macklin  Schools.  Two  of 
the  governors  at  a meeting  sign  the  cheques. 

3355.  I believe  you  were  formerly  in  the  Munster! 
— Formerly  in  the  Munster. 

3356.  And  the  last  account  shows  there  was  a 
considerable  balance  due  to  the  Munster  Bank, 
£212  13s.  9 d.  1 — Yes  ; we  paid  them  off  by  cheque 
on  the  Ulster,  and  we  are  in  debt  to  the  Ulster  at 
present. 

3257.  You  still  owe  to  the  Ulster  ? — We  still  owe 
the  Ulster  about  £100. 

3358.  This  account  commences  with  a balance  of 
£383.  How  did  yon  get  into  debt  ? — As  long  as  I 
remember  it  is  as  large  as  now.  We  only  owe  about 
£100. 

3359.  What  school  accommodation  have  you  in 
the  school  ? — We  can  take  in  fifty  more.  As  to  How 
we  got  into  debt,  Mr.  Russell,  .who  is  the  oldest 
governor,  may  be  able  to  tell. 


Rev.  i.  Atkvi 
Davis. 


Lev.  J.  Atkyns  Dams  sworn  and  examined. 


3360.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  been 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  Ralph 
Macklin  schools? — Yes. 

3361.  As  curate  of  St.  Ann’s? — Yes. 

3362.  How  long  ? — Since  the  1st  of  January,  1883. 

3363.  What  number  of  school-rooms  are  there  in 
the  building? — Three  school-rooms  and  two  rooms 
used  as  class-rooms. 

3364.  Five  altogether  ? — That  is  five  concerning  the 
school.  There  are  also  a number  of  other  apartments 
which  are  for  the  use  of  the  male  teacher. 

3365.  Does  the  male  teacher  reside  in  the  buildin»  ? 
— He  does. 

3366.  Is  there  any  residence  for  any  of  the  others? 
— No. 

3367.  Are  all  those  rooms  included  in  the  lease 
from  the  parish  ?— I understand  so.  I was  not  in  the 
parish  at  the  time. 

3368.  What  course  of  instruction  have  you?— The 
usual  course  of  instruction  in  primary  schools  with 
■additional  branches  as  shown  in  the  prospectus. 

3369.  Have  you  got  a copy  of  the  prospectus?— 
(Witness  produces  prospectus.)  This  has  undergone 
some  slight  modification,  because  it  was  before  the 
school  became  connected  with  the  National  Board,  but 
it  substantially  represents  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

3370.  I observe  that  you  have  several  courses  in 

addition  to  the  ordinary  primary  education? Yes. 

3371.  French  and  Latin.  How  many  children 
have  you  learning  French  ? — I have  according  to  the 
last  return  four. 

3372.  And  Latin  ? — Three.  It  varies  from  time  to 
time.  Children  may  come  for  a quarter,  and  they  may 
discontinue  it. 


3373.  Are  any  children  learning  Greek? — No. 

337 4.  And  instrumental  music  also  ? — Yes ; a con- 
siderable number. 

3375.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  anybody 
qualified  to  teach  Latin  ?— Yes ; our  master  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Dublin  and  of  the  Boyal 
University,  and  he  is  sufficiently  qualified.  Of  course 
it  is  not  very  advanced  Latin,  but  sufficiently  so. 

3376.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  principals 
salary  is  £70  a year? — Yes,  exclusive  of  children's 
fees. 

3377.  Does  he  get  all  the  children’s  fees  also  1—Yes. 

3378.  What  are  the  fees? — Is.  Id.  a quarter  in  ad- 
vance for  ordinary  pupils. 

3379.  A penny  a week? — A penny  a week— -no 

higher.  . 

3380.  How  is  the  admission  of  free  pupils  regulated ! 

— In  the  case  of  children  residing  in  the  parish,  one 
of  the  curates  of  St.  Ann’s  generally  certifies  as  to  their 
fitness  for  admission  as  free  pupils.  In  the  case  of™® 
residing  outside  the  parish,  a letter  is  required  &°m 
the  minister  of  the  religious  denomination  to  wmc 
they  belong  as  to  the  necessities  of  their  parents.  R 18 
provided  for  in  paragraph  5 of  prospectus.  . 

3381.  Professor  Dougherty.— And  do  you  admit 

free  pupils  from  other  pai-ishes  ? — Oh,  yes,  the  schoo* 
is  not  in  any  way  limited.  . , 

3382.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Are  you  able  to 

tell  us  how  many  children  attending  the.  school  com 
from  the  parish  of  St.  Ann? — Forty  to  forty-: five ion 
of  a total  of  165.  I have  here  the  numbers,  and  W 
are  increased  since.  . . i 

3388.  That  is  about  a fourth  ?— In  or  about  a tbira 
or  a fourth. 
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' 3384.  Where  do  the  other  children  come  from  ? — 
Various  parishes.  A considerable  number,  I should 
mention,  come  from  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew’s. 

3385.  Are  there  any  parochial  schools  at  present 
open  in  St.  Andrew's  ? — Only  an  infant  school. 

3386.  And  St.  Werburgh’s  ? — The  parish  is  farther 
away. 

3387.  And  there  are  parochial  schools  open  in  it  ? — 
Yes. 

3388.  Do  they  give  the  same  class  of  education  that 
vou  do  in  Macklin’s  ? — I should  prefer  that  the  secre- 
tary of  St.  Werburgh’s  schools  should  answer  that 
question. 

3389.  You  have  a considerable  number  of  children 
coming  from  St.  Werburgh’s  ? — Not  very  many  more 
than  from  St.  Andrew’s  ; and  we  have  children  from 
St.  Peter’s,  which  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  our  principal  male  teacher,  Mr.  Poole,  was  for 
many  years  in  St.  Peter’s. 

3390.  Where  do  the  other  children  of  St.  Ann’s 
palish  go  to,  besides  the  forty  or  forty-five  that  go  to 
you  ? — Mostly  to  Kildare-place. 

3391.  About  how  many  children  of  St.  Ann’s  parish, 
as  far  as  you  can  give  us  the  information,  attend  the 
Kildare-place  schools  ? — I suppose  about  twenty.  It 
is  a figure  to  which  I could  hardly  speak.  I had  better 
not  offer  any  evidence  on  that. 

3392.  How  many  children  is  there  accommodation 
for  in  the  Ealph  Macklin  school  building? — That 
depends  upon  the  cubic  space  allowed  to  each  child. 
The  male  school  has  room  I think  comfortably  and 
Laving  regal’d  to  health  and  ventilation  for  twenty  boys 
more ; and  there  would  be  accommodation  in  the  girls’ 
school  I should  say  for  an  attendance  of  fifty ; and  in 
the  infants’  school  for  seventy. 

Dr.  Traill. — That  would  be  about  two  hundred 
altogether. 

3393.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  had  it  stated 
that  you  had  not  enough  of  children  attending  the  girls’ 
school  to  enable  you  to  get  a grant  from  the  National 
Board? — Yes. 

3394.  To  what  do  you  attiibute  that  ? — I think  if 
the  general  attendance  at  girls’  schools  were  looked 
into,  it  would  be  found  that  owing  to  the  early  age  at 
which  they  are  employed,  and  their  extreme  usefulness 
at  home,  their  attendance  is  never  as  large  in  propor- 
tion as  the  number  of  the  others.  But  the  numbei-s 
have  increased.  At  present  there  are  thirty- eight  on 
the  roll. 

3395.  Then  if  you  could  secure  an  attendance  of 
thirty-five,  you  would  be  entitled  to  a grant? — Yes  ; 
for  a certain  time ; it  must  be  for  six  months. 

3396.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  any  special 
efforts  been  made  lately  to  increase  the  attendance  at 
these  schools  ? — Not  to  increase  them. 

3397.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  was  the 
largest  number  you  ever  had  there  during  your  time  ? 
—I  should  say  125  orl30.  I think  it  may  have  reached 
that  figure. 

3398.  Then  it  is  as  large  or  larger  than  it  has  ever 
been  before  ? — Yes  j but  that  depends  upon  what  date 
you  fix. 

3399.  You  gave  us  165  as  being  there  now? — I 
gave  165,  but  with  what  period  do  you  wish  the  com- 
parison made  ? 

3400.  Any  period  that  yon  know  of? — I think  the 
present  number  is  in  excess  of  what  it  was. 

3401.  You  aTe  aware  of  the  title  of  the  place  in 
which  the  school  is  carried  on,  that  it  is  a terminable 
one.  Bearing  that  in  mind,  would  you  state  what 
was  the  most  prudent  way  to  deal  with  this  to  make 

. Permanently  useful  ? — Personally  I agree  with  the 
Tiew  put  forward  by  our  counsel,  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  us  before  taking  any  immediate  steps 
to  see  during  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  lease  what  we  should  do,  subject  of  course  to  the 
control  of  the  Commissioners  and  that  their  sanction 
were  obtained,  supposing  the  view  Mr.  Twigg  has 
pot  forward  were  adopted. 


3402.  Dr.  Traill. — What  parish  are  you  curate  of?  Harck  is,  ise*. 

— I am  curate  of  St.  Ann’s.  — ' 

3403.  What  attendance  do  you  give  ? — During  my  ^V1' Atkyns 
month  ef  duty  I attend  at  the  opening  religious  ser-  !S 

vice,  and  I catechise  twice  a week.  Canon  Bussell 
and  I take  the  duty  alternately  of  attending  the 
schools. 

3404.  Who  is  the  manager  of  the  schools  as  re- 
turned to  the  National  Board? — Mr.  Beauchamp. 

3405.  Can  you  tell  us  what  amount  of  money  as- 
sistance you  are  able  to  get  from  the  National  Board 
oa  your  present  attendance  of  pupils  ? — The  National 
Board  has  only  paid  us  since  the  17th  of  August 
last.  That  was  the  time  from  which  we  derive  pay- 
ment from  them,  and  we  have  received,  I think, 
about  .£23.  The  annual  value  would  be  £35  to  the 
master,  and  £27  10s.  to  the  infants’  school  teacher, 
plus  of  course  results  fees  and  free  stock,  inspection, 

&c. 

3406.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  results  fees 
would  amount  to  ? — I could  not  form  any  opinion, 
because  the  school  has  not  been  sufficiently  long 
in  connexion.  I may  mention  that  the  results 
fees  that  were  given  in  the  infants’  school  were 
awarded  for  the  last  two  years  upon  the  National 
Board  system. 

3407.  You  mean  there  that  you  paid  yourselves? 

— Yes ; it  was  £4  2s.  Gd.  the  last  time. 

3408.  Then  the  whole  aid  you  are  able  to  get  from 
the  National  Board  at  present  is  £62  10s.  per  annum, 
and  chances  of  results  fees  in  addition? — Yes. 

3409.  And  if  you  raise  the  attendance  in  the  girls’ 
school  to  thirty-five  for  a sufficient  time,  what  would 
you  be  entitled  to  ? — To  £27  10s.  more ; but  in  case 
of  teachers  classed  more  highly  there  is  a larger  salary 
forthcoming,  and  such  salary  would  go  into  the  income 
of  the  governing  body. 

3410.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  Lave  no 
other  parochial  school  in  St.  Ann’s  except  this  ? — No. 

3411.  Dr.  Traill.— Do  you  take  any  part  in 
Kildare-place  ? — No. 

3412.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  a curate  of 
the  parish  can  you  tell  us  in  your  opinion  is  a parochial 
school,  independent  of  Kildare-place,  required  in  Si. 

Ann’s  parish? — I should  imagine  from  its  long  io> 
tinuance  when  the  Kildare-place  schools  were  side  by 
side  with  it,  that  it  must  have  been  considered  so,  when 
it  was  removed  in  1874. 

3413.  But  then  the  Kildare-place  School  was  on  a 
different  basis  ? — On  a different  basis,  but  there  were 
the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society. 

3414.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  considered 
the  original  intention  of  the  founder  of  these  schools? 

— As  far  as  I can  gather  them  from  the  way  in  which 
he  has  expressed  them. 

3415.  Do  you  think  that  the  word  “ poor  ” in  the 
will  throws  any  light  on  his  intention  with  regard  to 
the  children  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  his  endow- 
ment?—Yes,  and  keeping  that  in  view,  the  fees 
were  made  as  low  as  possible,  and  it  has  been  a matter 
of  surprise  to  some  how  very  low  they  are.  In  other 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  National  schools, 
the  fees  vary. 

3416.  You  appear  to  provide  for  a great  many 
extra  subjects?— They  are  extras,  and  there  is  extra 
payment  made  for  them. 

3417.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Does  any  pay- 
ment come  out  of  the  school  fund  for  those  extra 
subjects  ? — Yes,  a contribution  equal  to  the  amount 
of  fees  that  is  paid,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  worth 
the  teachers  while  to  teach. 

3418.  Do  you  mean  that  if  a child  pays  5s.  a 
quarter  the  master  gets  10s.  a quarter — 5s.  from  the 
pupil  and  5s.  from  the  fund  ? — Yes. 

3419.  No  matter  wliat  the  number  of  pupils  may 
be  1 — There  is  a certain  limit 

3420.  I suppose  you  fix  a maximum  amount  ?— The 
teacher  makes  a quarterly  report  as  to  the  number, 
which  guides  us. 

3421.  Mr.  Twigg,  Q.C.— That  is  with  regard  to 
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Jfaroft  18, 1886.  Latin  and  French.  ? — Witness. — With  regard  to  all  the 
Rar.J.Atkyns  extra  subjects. 

Davu.  3422.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  find  there 

is  frequently  a large  payment  by  pupils  for  extra 
subjects? — Occasionally  there  is,  as  there  are  boys 
■who  wish  to  take  up  French  for  a counting-house, 
and  boys  who  wish  to  take  up  Latin,  and  girls  whose 
mothers  wish  them  to  get  a certain  acquaintance  with 
French,  and  they  may  not  be  in  the  school  an  entire 
year — sometimes  a quarter  or  half  a year. 

3423.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — English,  book- 
keeping, drawing,  mathematics,  vocal  music,  which 
yon  put  down  for  Is.  Id.  a quarter,  are  these  all 
contained  in  the  National  Board  programme? — Yes, 
vocal  music  was  discontinued  owing  to  the  desire 
of  the  governors  to  exercise  as  much  economy  as 
possible  just  previously  to  the  connexion  with  the 
National  Board,  which  was  only  since  August  last ; 
but  with  that  exception,  everything  is  taught  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  National  Board. 

• 3424.  Does  every  child  learn  drawing  ? — Every 
child  learns  drawing.  It  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 

3425.  And  book-keeping  ? — Yes,  book-keeping  is 
taught  in  those  classes  which  are  fit  for  it. 

3426.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  at  present 
free  ? — Nine. 

3427.  Are  those  all  in  the  boys’  school  or  all  in  the 
girls’  ? — There  are  no  free  boys  at  present,  but  there 
are  girls,  and  in  the  infants’  school  there  have  been 
free  boys. 

3428.  Mr.  Twiqg , q.c. — Do  you  know  what  the 
•children  in  Ivildare-street  School  pay  ? — Yes,  I think 
from  10s.  down. 

Dean  Dickinson. — 5s.  Witness. — I had  a printed 
return  of  the  fact  sent  in  last  summer. 

Dean  Dickinson. — I may  mention  as  one  of  the 
managing  committee  of  that  school  that  they  also 
have  the  power  of  remitting. 

3429.  i/Lr.Twigg,  q,c. — What  are  the  fees? — Witness. 
— I find  on  reference  to  the  return,  that  they  are 
Is.  Id.,  to  5s.  per  quarter.  The  letter  mentioned  that 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  raise  it. 

3430.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  examine  into  the 
question  of  the  poverty  of  the  children  at  all? — As 
regards  the  poverty  of  the  children  of  the  parish  I am 
generally  able  to  have  some  idea  of  that  myself  either 
personally  or  from  the  representation  of  Canon 
Russell.  As  regards  outsiders,  we  ascertain  their 
circumstances  as  far  as  possible  from  the  minister  of 
their  religious  denomination. 


3431.  But  they  must  have  a certificate  of  poverty? 
—That,  I think,  is  to  protect  ourselves  against  imnosi 
tion.  We  think  it  advisable  that  that  should  be  done." 

3432.  You  call  it  imposition  ?— Yes ; people  who 
might  be  very  well  able  to  pay  very  considerable  fees. 

3433.  Would  you  refuse  them  altogether  or  take 
them  in  and  charge  them  higher  ?— We  could  take 
them  in,  but  we  could  not  go  below  the  ordinary  rate. 

3434.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  charge 

any  child  more  than  a penny  a week  for  the  ordinary 
course  ? — No.  ■ 


3435.  Then  before  you  admit  them  at  a penny  a 
week  you  satisfy  yourselves  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  parents? — Yes.  The  free  scholars  are  divided 
into  two  classes— tliat  is,  those  who  get  requisites  and 
education  free,  and  those  in  whose  case  the  fees  only 
are  remitted,  and  whose  requisites  and  books,  &c.  have 
to  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  their  parents. 

3436.  Dr.  Traill. — You  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
all  the  pupils  who  pay  a penny  a week  are  poor 
pupils? — Well,  I think,  according  to  the  rate  of 
payment  they  are. 

3437.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  their  parents  they  are  not?— No. 

3438.  Are  they  all  poor  children  then?— Well 
“poor”  is  a very  relative  term. 

3439.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is  what  I want  to  know, 
is  a penny  a week  the  test  of  poverty  ? — They  are 
generally  of  the  mechanic  class,  and  the  artisan  class, 
and  some  of  the  clerking  class. 

3440.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  there  is  no 
test  at  present  to  secure  that  the  children  who  are 
attending  the  school  shall  be  poor  children? — No; 
the  children  come,  and  if  there  is  a special  representa- 
tion of  poverty,  or  if  we  are  aware,  for  instance,  of 
parents  being  out  of  work,  it  has  been  the  invariable 
custom  to  remit  the  fees. 

3441.  Before  the  admission  of  a child  to  be  taught 
at  Is.  Id.  a quarter,  is  there  any  test  that  the  parent 
is  poor? — No. 

3442.  Do  you  know  the  class  of  children  attending 
Kildare-place  schools  ? — I cannot  speak  from  personal 
knowledge. 

3443.  And  you  are  not  in  a position  to  compare  the 
class  of  children  attending  the  two  ? — No ; from  my 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  social  status  of  the  parents 
of  the  children  at  Kildare-place. 

3444.  Dr.  Traill. — I thought  that  before  they 
were  taken  in  at  Is.  Id.  they  had  to  bring  a letter  as 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  parents? — No,  only  the 
free  pupils. 


Eev.  Charles 
D.  Russell. 


Rev.  Charles  D.  Russell  sworn  and  examined. 


3445.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— How  long  have 
you  been  connected  with  the  schools  ?— I have  been 
there  ever  since  I came  into  St.  Ann’s  parish,  at  the 
close  of  1858. 

3446.  At  that  time  the  school  was  in  Camden- 
street? — Yes. 

3447.  And  it  was  removed  to  St.  Ann’s  parish  in 
1874? — Yes. 

3448.  From  1858  to  1874  you  were  only  connected 

with  it  as  governor  outside  your  own  parish  ? Yes. 

3449.  And  since  1874  you  have  been  also  of  course 

more  intimately  connected  twith  it  as  being  in  your 
own  parish? — Yes.  J 

3450.  Do  the  class  of  children  attending  it  differ  in 
any  and  what  respect  from  the  children  at  Kildare- 
place? — I have  not  been  often  at  Kildare-place,  but 
iny  impression  is  that  they  are  much  the  same  class 
of  children  as  the  class  of  children  attending  St. 
Ann  s school,  and  many  children  of  respectable  well- 
to-do  parents,  perhaps  with  the  exception,  I think,  of 
the  infants  school.  I think  in  the  infants’  school 
there  are  a good  many  children  whose  parents  are 
poor,  but,  I think,  generally  the  children  in  the  boys’ 


school  and  girls’  school  are  children  of  -well-to-do 
parents. 

3451.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  there  a large 
working-class  population  in  the  parish  of  St.  Ann’s?— 
I suppose  there  is,  but  not  amongst  the  poor— not 
amongst  the  Protestant  poor. 

3452.  You  would  not  call  the  parish  of  St.  Ann’s  a 
poor  parish? — No,  I would  not  call  it  a poor  parish. 

3453.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  the 
class  of  children  you  referred  to  ? — They  are  children 
of  artisans  chiefly,  I think,  well-dressed  children. 

3454.  And  are  you  acquainted  with  the  free 

children? — I cannot  say,  but  of  course  some  come  from 
the  parish.  • . 

3455.  Under  what  circumstances  do  you  admit  free 
children  from  the  parish,  yourself? — When  I find  the 
parents  out  of  work  and  no  means  of  paying,  then— 
those  may  be  exceptional  cases. 

3456.  As  a rule  the  children  are  paying  pupils  h- 

3457.  And  as  a rule  they  are  the  children  of  person 
in  a respectable  position  in  life  ? — I think  so,  with 
exception  of  the  infants’  school.  I think  there  are 
more  there  of  the  children  of  poor  parents. 
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3458.  There  are  no  free  boys  at  present,  I think? — 

I do  not  think  so.  . . . .. 

3459.  What  is  your  personal  opinion  as  to  "whether 
this  school  is  required,  having  regard  to  the  existence 
of  Kildare-place  school  ? — I do  not  think  it  is.  I am 
not  speaking  of  course  of  the  Sunday  school.  Of 
course1  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a Sunday- 
school  in  the  parish,  but  I do  not  think  there  is  any 
occasion  for  the  day  school. 

3460.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  the  school  in  Eildare-place 

i j do  not  know.  I have  not  the  statistics. 

3461.  Professor  Dougherty. — I suppose  you  do 


not  need  the  advantage  of  the  Ralph  Macklin  endow- 
ment to  enable  you  to  carry  on  the  Sunday  school  ? — 
Oh,  no. 

3462.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  consider  it  an  essential 
part  of  the  Ralph  Macklin  endowment  that  there 
should  be  a Sunday  school  ? — It  is  so  stated  in  the  will. 

3463.  Then  you  do  not  attach  any  importance  to 
the  words  “ Thursday  and  Sunday  ” as  if  it  was  “ Thurs- 
day and  Monday  ” ?— I think  when  he  said  Sunday 
school  he  meant  that  there  should  be  a Simday  school. 

3464.  Professor  Dougherty. — In  the  modern  sense 
of  the  word  ? — In  the  modem  sense  of  the  word. 


March  18,1885. 

Rev.  Charles 
D.  Russell. 


Rev.  S.  C.  Hughes  sworn  and  examined. 


3465.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  have 
jou  been  curate  of  St.  Werburgh’s?— Nine  years. 

3466.  And  I believe  your  parish  of  St.  Werburgh’s 
is  amalgamated  now  with  the  parish  of  St.  John’s  1 — 
Yes  • I was  curate  of  St.  John’s  previously. 

3467.  And  they  are  parishes  in  a poor  and  thickly 
populated  part  of  Dublin? — Yes. 

3468.  How  many  of  your  children,  in  round  num- 
bers, attend  the  Ralph  Macklin  school  ? — Six  or  eight, 
including  boys,  girls,  and  infants. 

3469.  You  have  got  schools  of  your  own  in  the 
parish? — Yes,  very  large  schools. 

3470.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  or 
utility  of  the  Ralph  Macklin  school  to  the  parish  of 
St.  Werburgh’s  ? — W ell,  my  lord,  if  Canon  Greene  at 
the  time  of  the  amalgamation,  and  I as  his  curate,  had 
known  that  we  had  some  slight  interest  in  the  Ralph 
Macklin  endowment,  we  should  probably  have  made 
an  offer  at  that  time  to  amalgamate,  but  owing  to  not 
knowing  about  the  Ralph  Macklin  endowment,  we 
then  amalgamated  our  schools  with  Dr.  Leeper’s  of 
St.  Audoen’s,  and  we  are  working  there  the  joint 
schools  under  Canon  Greene  and  Dr.  Deeper. 

3471.  And  have  you  any  endowment?—  We  have  ; 
in  round  numbers  near  £300. 

3472.  Is  that  the  amalgamated  endowment  of  St. 
John’s,  St.  Werburgh’s,  and  St.  Audoen’s?  —St.  John’s, 
St.  Werburgh’s,  St.  Nicholas  "Within,  St.  Audoen's 
and  St.  Michael’s. 

3473.  And  there  is  an  existing  endowment  of  £300 
available  as  a parochial  endowment  of  those  five 
parishes? — Yes. 

3474.  Where  are  your  schools  ? — In  Fishamble- 
street. 

3475.  What  numbers  are  there  attending  there  1 — 

200. 

3476.  Are  those  all  Protestant  children  ? — I think 
there  is  one  Jewish  child.  That  is  the  exception. 

3477.  Then  is  the  Ralph  Macklin  school  of  any 
material  use  to  your  parish  ? — At  present,  no. 

3478.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  any  pro- 
vision for  free  pupils  in  your  school  in  Fishamble- 
street? — Yes,  all  the  clergy  interested  in  the  schools 
together  have  the  power  of  remitting  the  fees. 

347 9.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  your  gover- 
nors been  considering  then-  rights  with  regard  to  the 
Macklin  endowment  since  1885  ? — Yes,  my  lord, 
I can  tell  you  the  history  of  that.  A rumour  came 
out  that  pressure  would  be  put  upon  our  schools,  and 
"then  Canon  Greene  gave  me  a copy  of  this  resolution. 

3480.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (reads  document 
relating  to  proposal  considered  on  March  10th,  1885.) 
— The  idea  suggested  in  March,  1885,  was  that  your 
united  parishes  should  take  the  place  of  St.  Ann’s 
parish,  by  providing  a house,  and  paying  £150  a year? 

— Yes. 

3481.  What  was  their  answer  to  that  proposal  ? — 
That  they  were  willing  to  accept  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple, without  pledging  themselves  to  details. 

3482.  What  would  that  £150  come  from  that  you 
propose  to  pay  ? — Our  endowment. 

3483.  Then  you  proposed  to  hand  £150  out  of  your 
endowment  in  order  to  get  £216  from  the  Ralph 


Macklin  endowment? — Yes;  we  would  not  have  spent 
the  whole  of  it. 

Dean  Dickinson. — A balance  would  have  been  left 
over  for  prizes,  results  fees,  and  extra  expenses. 

3484.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  it  would 
have  given  you  an  additional  endowment  for  your 
school  of  £66  a year? — Yes. 

3485.  Was  there  anything  further  done  upon  this 
proposal  than  to  say  that  they  would  accept  the  prin- 
ciple ? — It  was  communicated  to  the  Ralph  Macklin 
board. 

3486.  What  did  they  do  on  it? — They  refused. 

3487.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  did  this 
proposal  originate  ? — It  originated  from  a conversation 
of  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  Canon  Greene. 

3488.  It  did  not  originate  from  the  Ralph  Macklin 
trustees  ? — In  fact,  it  was  drafted  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal. 

Dean  Dickinson. — It  was  a very  good  suggestion 
and  I quite  abide  by  it. 

3489.  Dr.  Traill. — At  all  events  the  proposition 
was  one  obviously  favourable  to  you  ? — Yes.  We  are 
obliged  to  supplement  our  endowment  by  sermons. 

3490.  Professor  Dougherty.— And  your  parish  is 
a poor  parish? — Yes. 

3491.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  got  a 
class  of  really  poor  children  in  your  parish  sufficient 
to  utilize  the  Ralph  Macklin  endowment? — Along 
with  our  present  endowment  and  our  subscriptions 
from  the  public. 

Mr  .Beauchamp* — This  was  discussed  at  our  board, 
and  they  did  not  think  that  they  could  utilize  our 
endowment  with  others — that  they  had  as  much 
money  as  they  could  utilize. 

3492.  Dean  Dickinson. — Was  not  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  the  rector  of  the  parish  to  the  joint 
administration  of  their  schools  one  of  the  points  on 
which  they  refused? 

Mr.  Beauchamp. — We  did  not  think  it  practicable 
at  all. 

3493.  Dean  Dickinson. — Was  not  that  the  principal 
ground  of  objection  stated  at  the  Board  ? 

Mr.  Beauchamp. — Certainly  it  was  not. 

3494.  Dr.  Traill — Do  you  object  to  the  rectors  ? 

Mr.  Beauchamp. — I think  it  necessary  to  object  to 

some  of  them. 

Dean  Dickinson. — I will  explain  why  St.  Andrew’s 
parish  was  not  adopted  in  preference  to  the  suggestion 
of  St.  Werburgh’s.  When  we  first  proposed  that  this 
school  should  be  moved  down  to  this  district  it  was 
my  earnest  desire  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  St.  Andrew’s  parish,  not  in  St.  Ann’s,  and  I brought 
the  proposition  before  a vestry  meeting  of  St.  Andrew’s 
parish,  and  did  all  I could  to  persuade  them  to  move 
the  school  from  Camden-street,  it  being  Archdeacon 
Lee’s  earnest  desire  that  it  should  be  moved  from  his 
parish,  where  he  said  it  was  a nuisance  to  him — I am 
quoting  his  very  words — and  to  have  it  moved  to  St. 
Andrew’s  parish  ; but  St.  Andrew’s  parish  authorities 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jellett. — I did  not  think  the  suggestion  of 
moving  the  school  came  from  the  Dean. 


Rev.  S.  a 
Hughes. 
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3495.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  [To  Canon  give  us  any  information  with  resnect  tn  i+» 
fellett.  1 — You  are  rector  of  St.  Peter’s?  from  St  VbWo  m „i_*  ■,  • . M 


Jellett. — You  are  rector  of  St.  Peter's? 

Rev.  Dr.  Jellett. — Yes. 

3496.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  this  was  at 
one  time  in  your  parish  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  JeUett. — Yes. 

3497.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  wish  to 


from  St.  Peter’s  or  its  utility  -where  it  is?  °Val 
Rev.  Dr.  Jellett. — All  I can  say  is  that  I am  »■ 
at  It  is  attended  by  respectable  children,  and  that  *2? 
go  to  it  from  St.  Peter's  Parochial  School Sfcfe 
that  It  is  a more  respectable  school. 


The  Very  Rev.  Hercules  H.  Dickinson,  d.d.,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  sworn  and  evn™;,^ 

349S  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.-You  are  vicar  Court  includes  both  the  site  of  the  schools  and  aw 
°f  S ^eS‘  t tv.  . the  site  of  the  Molesworth  Hall  ?— Yes.  ^ 

3499.  And  also  one  of  the  managers  of  Kildare-  3519.  Thereis  a charge  for  interest?—' WhatWw 

ge’/ V tll0y  °al1  tie  Praeti8ing  done  ^ the  way  of  changing  that  interests  S 

Se.“!  tlfr  YeS,'  , built  the  Molesworth  Hall  by  borrowed  money  £9  qqa 

3500.  And  you  have  also  taken  a considerable  and  the  trust  mortgage  is  held  bv  the  Hh  Jf u 

amount  of  mterest  m the  Ralph  Macklin  schools  for  Musical  Loan  Fund  It  is  being  prdd  off  Sf 
S°r*tr%T\  ■Va+S,’  at+-T+tl?ie’  i Sovemor.  year,  interest  and  principal,  and  it  is  always  art 

i?  C ?e , ’ le  i°  the  10USf  “ wlnch  tho  in  our  annual  report.  We  are  paying  it  off  by  dJZ 

School  is  at  present  held?- Well,  I with  the  rent  of  the  offices  and  lettings  of  the  hriT 

by  asiimof  money  which  was  saved  by  jny  pm  Wor!  now^AW £L200_' ^ ff 

pereopahy  collected  further  snbsciiptioiiabi tiie psudslg  S St, 3S" 

“”d «"*•'  flT  "'yse  f’  1 b'’at  lll<s  solooIs-  !“<>  < * «f  P«ocMd  endowment! 
vcilSSS  ™ a*  3521.  Lord  Justice  PitzGiebon. — Then  Holesworth 

y o=n.i  TT  10-0  4.  ,0*1  , , Hall  pays  its  own  expenses  ? — Yes. 

tui0!4'  fdod  to  1874,  when  the  Ralph  Macklin  3523.  And  pays  an  annual  instalment  by  war  cf 

School  came  into  the  place,  how  were  they  worked  ? rent  ? Yes  ^ y 

^dSttos1 bj™ls“te™p*i«ns  ^ 3523.  Htey  many  years  kas  that  to  runUAhtet 
3505  TTiim'no'  tlm  i * . . twelve  years  more.  I cannot  exactly  say.  I think 

Y 3505.  Havmg  the  endowment  of  the  building  ? — about  twelve  years. 

3506.  And  WiTW,  «+T .7 A„  VT . , , 352L  You  will  then  hold  Molesworth  Hall  and 


other  And  iavinS  n°  other  end°wment  ?— No  the  school-house  free  of  rent  ?— Yes.  & *” 

3507  i iv  . . , , 3525.  For  ever? — For  ever,  yes,  under  the  title  of 

ThfbuUdtl  Selll  ! ll0T  -I8  Lek1  tlie  Landed  Estates  Court*  Thea  1 ought  to  mention 

trustees  2 ^ ^ ^ P"iah  md  Xt  W£lS  vested  ^at  wlieu  we  leased  house  to  the  Macklin  School 


350S  at  „ „ . , „ „ Governors  we,  the  parishioners,  supposed  that  we  were 

was  just  coin?  to^sav  °f  t lG  tltle  71  sti11  the  leSal  trustees  and  had  a right  so  to  lease  it, 

f°0lS  reirr  Ve,Sted,  ln  but  after  ^at  memorandum  to  which  Mr.  Trigg 
Kincaid^  aid  ™lf  Wm,““  I)’SSM  UTonchc,  Mr.  referred  we  thought  it  necessary  to  lay  a formal  as* 
3509  TTV,rW  i tt  i . , . . before  Mr.  Campion  as  to  the  two  points— as  to  the 

then  governors  Under  a resolution  of  the  obligation  of  the  parish  to  continue  paying  that  £ 150 

.3510  Vnn  Tvmaf  „„a  „ a year>  and  also  as  to  the  validity  of  the  lease.  As  to 

I do  not  think  thn™  ,,,  ® S0?ie  coaveyance  No  i the  contract  to  pay  the  £150  a year,  we  knew  that 
never  been  able  to  find  it.  °™»1  d«*d-  I lave  that  was  always  ill  the  nature  of  a ecndMoaal  con- 

.351 1 WBo+  it.  *i,„ ’ _ 1 . . , ..  tract,  and  it  was  so  understood  by  the  Commissioners 

Oh  that  we  havA  th^+i+l  on'v^ch  it  was  built?  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  at  the  time. 

wMch  i t A?he  gr?“d  031  352e-  ^at  d°  y°a  mean  by  conditional  %-l  mean 

was  a waste  nipnra  £.  _ae<i  by  the  parish.  It  a conditional  contract  to  pay  out  of  parochial  funds, 
from  Mr  Movers  T^UC^.?,as1  P^’ehased  and  as  we  had  no  parochial  endowment,  that  meant 

ground  on  whfehit  8^,““™  ° “ °£  tlle  OT  °“*  .™d*  f"“ds  “ “W be  at  0" 

Sdto t0“8:te,cors?a^Ils™  stsSflS5lJ5£ 

myself,  and  Mi  LaToucke  ™yed  to  5Ii.  Kincaid,  consequence  of  having  paid  ail  those  ten  years  tkt 

.3513  Anri  tviv  tv,- .•  i‘  , , „ supposed  debt  out  of  funds  non-existent,  was  this,  that 

Yes. ' * and  y°urself  8X6  s*iii  aiive  ? the  amount  due  by  the  parish  to  our  bankers  stands  at 

sitefand  ^hJZ  sollmtiu^^  trustees  of  the  ^ S^What  d^yoT  mean  by  at  present  f-t  mean 
therefore  the  house  is  joS—yZ^  **  ^ ? blginnill°  of  f*3  yeav’  1885‘  0a  this  the3elf 

3515  Then  mi,  imin)  u ^ a.  ao  n . Vestry  are  obliged  to  pay  mterest  at  5 per  cent  In 

Yes  The  sit  e was  bought  . ’us*  fo1'  tb®  parish? — point  of  fact,  the  Select  Yestry  has  been  paying  for 
Court.  g * ln  th9  lAnded  Est^  the  school  expenditure  to  a large  extent  by  over- 

.3.516  Anri  1mm  ai,_  -a  . , „ , drawing  their  bank  account.  At  the  time  when  the 

parishioners  with  n ml4in  ^a1^,  ^°rA  Py  the  blow  of  disestabEshment  came  we  had  involved  our- 
“ 2d  atmon^+W  hat  £1)1S°-  selves  in  a debt  for  the  building  of  the  church  front 

money  ? No  it  was  ™lici  WaS  savad  _was  school  and  vicarage  house  which  was  to  be  paid  off  by  annual 

savin  Jd  ter  r,m0nil and  tbe  result  of  instalments,  spread  over  many  years,  but  then  when 


savings  by  my  predeowi^ f®  of  instalments,  spread  over  many  years,  but  then  when 

by  some  monev  nut  nf  +1,1  ,Wesf’  ybo  bad  put  the  additional  demand  came  for  a sustentataon  fond 
the  parish  aenevallv  -in6  +]-,  eyt°I7  to  the  credit  of  and  all  those  things,  we  found  that  it  was  not  possible 

X!SeIf  at  ^ premised  instalments,  and  we  paid  off 


liberty  to  purchase  the  si+e  w0T  T.  - I at  ™ get  m these  Pl‘omiaed  mstabnents,  and  we  paia  on 

Mr.  MoyersPfor  £450  wi+l,  !'  +i+iW  W 3t  from-  the  d®bt  on  the  Church  Alteration  Fund  gradually,  as 

Estates  Court.  ’ & under  tbe  Landed  we  could,  out  of  special  collections  and  out  of  the 

3518.  Then  the  title  T , , _ weekly  offertory,  and  according  as  we  were  doing  that, 

under  the  Landed  Estates  Parochial  Assessment  Fund  became  deficient,  and  m 
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that  way  we  incurred  a debt  in  the  keeping  up  of  the 

hools  There  was  a consolidated  account  with  the 
called  the  Parochial  Assessment  Fund,  which 
was  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  schools 
and  church  fabric,  payment  of  church  necessaries, 
and  general  parochial  expenses,  and  from  not  having 
a farthing  available  from  the  church  offertory  during 
that  period  we  contracted  a debt,  and  so  we  came  to 
look  this  conditional  contract  in  the  face.  A whole 
state  of  new  circumstances  had  also  arisen.  A new 
school  had  been  established.  I never  had  been  able 
to  encourage  the  children  of  my  own  parish  to  go  to 
the  former  school  in  Kildare-place,  because  it  was  con- 
ducted ou  the  principles  of  the  Church  Education 
Society,  with  the  principles  of  which  I coirld  never 
coincide,  because  it  was  in  antagonism  to  the  principles 
of  the  National  Board  system,  of  which  I have  always 
been  an  advocate.  Well,  circumstances  had  arisen 
which  were  quite  new,  in  the  establishment  of  a new 
and  thoroughly  efficient  school  in  Kildare-place,  and 
then  we  were  face  to  face  with  the  fact 

3528.  Dr.  Traill. — What  year  was  that? — In 

1S83  and  1882 ; and  we  were  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  we  were  not  paying  the  Macklin  Governors  at 
all  out  of  parochial  contributions 

3529.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  out  of  bor- 
rowed money  ?— But  out  of  borrowed  money ; and  I 
thought  that  was  not  a right  thing  to  go  on  doing, 
and  as  I state  in  this  paper  the  Select  Vestry  have 
been  paying  a lai'ge  expenditure  by  overdrawing  their 
account.  Independently  of  voluntary  subscriptions 
the  Select  Vestry  had  absolutely  no  parish  funds  at 
their  disposal  for  school  purposes.  I admit  a debt  of 
£60  due  to  the  governors  of  the  Macklin  School  for 
repairs.  I need  not  read,  Mr.  Twigg  has  read  already, 
the  resolutions  of  the  General  Vestry  and  the  Select 
Vestry,  that  the  parishioner's  becoming  aware  of  a 
thoroughly  efficient  school  established  in  the  next 
street,  did  not  think  they  ought  to  be  called  upon  to 
subscribe  any  more  to  the  maintenance  of  a school  the 
need  of  which  was  superseded  by  circumstances  and 
causes  independent  of  the  governors  and  of  the  vestry  ; 
and  there  were  no  means  on  my  part  or  on  the 
part  of  any  one  of  compelling  the  payment  of 
voluntary  subscriptions.  But  I want  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  a very  important 
matter.  When  that  lease  was  made  to  the  governors 
of  the  Macklin  School,  we  supposed  that  we  (the 
trustees)  had  a right  on  the  part  of  the  parish  to  make 
that  lease,  but  when  we  referred  the  question  to  Mr. 
Campion — the  twofold  question  whether  the  Select 
Vestry  were  legally  bound  to  continue  that  payment 
of  £150  a year-,  and  whether  we  were  personally  liable — 
he  replied  that  we  were  not  personally  liable,  and  that 
the  contract  was  in  the  nature  of  a conditional  contract 
to  pay  out  of  such  contributions  as  might  be  placed  at 
our  disposal  for  that  purpose.  Tlie  points  referred  to 
here  were  whether  the  lease  of  the  6tb  of  August,  187 4, 
was  a valid  lease  binding  on  the  Select  Vestry  of 
St.  Ann’s  parish,  and  secondly  as  to  the  liability  of  the 
Select  Vestry  to  continue  paying  that  £150,  and 
generally  as  to  their  rights  and  liabilities.  In  his 
opinion,  dated  6th  August,  1885,  he  says,  “I  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  some  additional  infor- 
mation as  to  the  instrument  by  which  these  premises 
became  vested  in  the  trustees,  and  the  trusts  and 
powers  accompanying  that  instrument.  On  the  above 
facts  I am  of  opinion  that  the  lease,  strictly  speaking, 
is  not  a valid  lease,  legally  and  continuously  binding 
on  successive  select  vestries.  It  is  an  allocation  of 
trust  premises  by  way  of  lease  for  twenty-one  years 
to  an  external  body  with  an  express  declaration  that 
the  school  and  premises  shall  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  be  treated  as  in  connexion  with  the  parish 
church,"  (reads  counsel’s  opinion  to  end). 

3530.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  upshot  of 
that  opinion  is  just  this,  that  you  and  Mr.  Kincaid 
and  Mr.  LaTouche,  being  the  persons  in  whom  the 
legal  estate  was  vested,  conveyed  that  legal  estate  by 
this  lease? — Yes. 


3531.  But  now  I understand  that  the  vestry  and  March  is,  isas. 

parish  have  been  paying  this  £150  by  getting  into  — - 

debt? — Yes.  ° Kev. 

3532.  And  arc  in  debt  1— Yes.  Dick£D, ' 

3533.  And  that  there  are  no  funds  available  ? — No;  d.d. 
and  we  are  obliged  to  pay  up  the  liquidators  of  the 
Munster  Bank. 

3534.  In  whom  is  the  mortgage  vested  ?— The 
Musical  Loan  Fund. 

3535.  The  instalments  have  been  paid  ? — Yes,  up 

to  1885.  1 

3536.  And  then  the  mortgagees  have  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  possession? — No. 

3537.  That  being  so,  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
with  the  property  and  buildings  ? — Well,  we  should 
still  require  the  place  for  a Sunday-school,  for,  at  all 
events,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  Sunday-school  in  no 
wise  depends  upon  the  Ralph  Macklin  Governors,  but 
on  myself  personally.  It  is  by  my  personal  influence 
that  all  the  teachers  are  got  into  the  Sunday-school. 

3538.  What  is  your  proposal  with  respect  to  this 
building,  having  regard  to  the  covenants  of  the  lease  ? 

— I wish  to  say  a word  about  the  position,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Campion  stated  in  that  opinion  that  it  is  not 
competent  and  would  not  be  a right  thing  for  any  of 
the  parties  to  the  contract  to  disturb  it,  and  therefore 
in  that  document  which  Mr.  Twigg  read  I said  it 
was  not  our  intention ; but  I cannot  answer  for  the 
next  vestry.  Perhaps  the  whole  constitution  of  the 
select  vestry  may  be  changed,  and  another  select 
vestry  would  not  consider  itself  bound  by  that  contract 
in  the  slightest  degree ; and  if  I were  to  die  to-morrow 
my  successor  would  not  be  in  the  least  bound  by  it ; 
and  furthermore,  the  place  used  as  a playground  by  the 
children  of  this  school  is  a churchyard,  which  is  my  fee  - 
simple,  and  which  might  be  closed  to-morrow.  It  is 
not  included  in  their  lease,  and  it  is  in  my  power  if  I 
pleased  to  do  it  to-morrow  to  close  up  that  part  and  to 
refuse  the  children  any  access  whatever  to  the  church- 
yard, which  by  my  permission  is  used  as  a playground, 
but  which  permission  might  be  withdrawn  at  any 
moment.  That  shows  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
vicar  is  necessary,  because  without  Ins  consent  that 
place  cannot  be  used  as  a playground,  and  without  a 
playground  the  school  cannot  be  carried  on. 

3539.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — "What  is  included 
in  the  lease  are  “ the  premises  bounded  by  the  grave- 
yard.” 

Witness. — All  the  rere  was  a graveyard ; from  the 
school  house  round  to  whei'e  the  vicarage  house  is 
built. 

3540.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  yourview 
with  regard  to  this  endowment? — My  view  is  this : I 
told  you  before  that  Archdeacon  Lee  repeatedly  said  to 
me,  “ I wish  you  would  move  the  schools  away  from 
Camden-street,  from  my  parish,  for  I think  it  is  a most 
objectionable  thing  that  there  should  be  any  schools 
in  my  parish  in  which  the  rector  has  no  control.” 

1 only  give  my  testimony  that  Archdeacon  Lee  said 
that  to  me  more  than  once.  Well,  then  when 
disestablishment  came  I felt  that  the  time  had  come, 
and  I took  several  occasions  to  state  it,  when  these 
educational  establishments  should  be  consolidated  and 
grouped  if  we  were  to  hold  our  own  at  all,  and  also 
finding  it  impossible  to  connect  my  own  parochial 
schools  with  the  National  Board  on  account  of  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  Select  Vestry.  I saw  we 
had  three  courses  before  us — either  to  keep  up  the 
schools  from  parochial  subscriptions,  the  very  maximum 
of  which  was  £200  a year-,  or  to  effect  a junction  with 
the  National  Board,  which  was  practically  impossible, 
or  to  get  some  other  school  to  join  with  us ; and  then, 
having  been  willing  to  have  a school  jointly  with  St. 

Andrew’s  parish,  but  failing  in  that,  I thought  of 
promoting  a union  with  the  Ralph  Macklin  Schools. 

I made  then  a very  great  mistake.  I suppose  I have 
made  a great  many  mistakes  in  my  life,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  greatest.  My  mistake  was  not  making  it 
a necessary  condition  that  as  rector  of  the  parish  I 
should  be  associated  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 
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ilarch  is,  1886.  For  years  and  years  things  went  on  just  as  before.  I 
Terr  Her  catechized  regularly  in  the  schools — as  regularly  as 
Hercules  H.  m7  curates,  and  managed  everything  in  the  schools 
Dickinson,  just  as  before,  and  I remained  responsible  for  all  the 

D-D*  • expenses  of'  the  school  prizes  and  school  feasts,  and 

everything  of  that  kind,  and  it  was  not  till  some 
disturbing  element  arose  in  the  governing  body  that 
all  that  came  to  an  end. 

3541.  Dr.  Traill — What  year  was  that! — About 
three  years  ago.  The  position  was  then  changed,  and 
I was  told  one  day  by  one  of  the  governors  that  I had 
no  status  whatever  in  the  schools,  which  are  in  my 
parish,  and  in  a house  built  largely  by  my  own 
exertions,  and  that  I had  no  right  whatever  or  locus 
standi  to  appear  there. 

3542.  It  does  not  appear  that  you  had? — I know 
that  I had  not. 

3543.  Professor  Dougherty. — Was  this  action  on 
the  part  of  the  governors  coincident  with  the  expres- 
sion of  your  desire  that  children  should  go  to  Kildare- 
place  School  ? — No,  it  was,  before  it,  but  I take  a 
larger  view  than  the  parochial  one,  and  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  education  that  I am  in  favour  of  the 
Kildare-place  School. 

3544.  Dr.  Traill. — If  the  word  “curates”  included 
“ incumbent,”  you  would  have  been  all  right  ? — I was 
always  of  opinion  that  legally  that  opinion  of  Mr. 
Perrin  was  wrong,  and  that  the  curate  implied  the 
rector.  I see  now  in  this  scheme  that  they  propose 
—I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will  be  much  proba- 
bility of  this  scheme  being  adopted,  if  it  was,  I should 
protest  against  clause  2,  as  rector  of  St.  Ann’s 
palish.  I think  it  an  extraordinary  thing  that  the 
three  parishes  in  which  the  rectors  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded, should  be  St.  Ann’s,  St.  Andrew’s,  and  St. 
Werburgh’s,  because  if  the  schools  should  be  moved 
to  any  other  parish,  they  may  have  the  incumbent, 
but  it  is  proposed,  that  not  only  I personally,  but 
the  incumbents  of  St.  Ann’s,  St.  Andrew’s,  and  St. 
W erburgh’s,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be,  by  a sort  of 
hereditary  disqualification,  for  ever  unfit  to  hike  any 
share  in  the  management  of  the  school. 

3545.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  say  that 
the.  board  may  co-opt  the  clergymen  of  any  other 
parish  in  Ireland,  except  St.  Ann’s,  St.  Andrew’s,  and 
St.  Werburgh’s  ?— Yes ; I protest  also  as  rector  of  the 
parish,  against  clause  7,  that  the  Sunday  school  shall 
be  conducted  by  such  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  and  other  teachers,  and  in  such  manner  and 
at  such  place  from  time  to  time  as  the  board  shall 
approve.  You  know  it  is  quite  within  my  power,  as 
rector  of  the  parish,  to  use  my  persuasion  -with  the 
children  of  the  parish  to  attend  what  I honestly 
believe  to  be  the  best  school  in  the  parish.  I have 
never  from  beginning  to  end,  concealed  from  the 
governors  of  the  Ralph  Macklin  School,  anythin* 
that  I have  done.  I did  speak  to  several  of  mv 
parishioners,  and  say,  “ If  you  ask  me  what  school 
you  should  send  your  children  to,  in  my  judgment  the 
best  schools  in  the  parish  are  the  Kildare-place  National 
Schools.  Tn  November  last  there  were  only  twenty 
children  of  the  parish  attending  the  schools.  I have 
not  since  that  time  spoken  to  any  of  my  children  on 
the  subject  of  attending  the  schools  or  not,  but  I do 
not  hesimte  to  say  openly,  that  if  these  schools  are 
continued  m that  place,  I will  endeavour  to  withdraw 
the  children  of  my  parishioners  from  the  Ralph 
Macklin  Schools,  so  as  to  bring  their  numbers  below 
that  at  which  they  can  expect  a grant.  I hold  that  I 
have  the  cure  of  souls  in  my  parish,  and  it  is  my 
absolute  duty  to  persuade  them  to  goto  the  school 
which  I believe  the  best,  and  I do  not  think  I can  be 
exonerated  from  that  duty. 

3546.  But  suppose  the  word  curate  was  held  to  in- 
clude  incumbent?— No;  I object  altogether  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Board.  If  you  look  back  to  the 
loimer  minutes,  signed  year  after  year,  you  will  find 
not  one  member  of  the  Ralph  Macklin  Board  took 
any  interest  m these  schools,  and  it  was  not  till 
matters  of  controversy  arose  between  them  and  the 


select  vestry  that  any  real  interest  was  manifested  t 
the  Governors  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum. 
the  Kildare-place  schools  there  are  on  the  mil  u’ 10 
169  ; girls,  210  ; infants,  120— total,  499.  I eofc  tv 
return  this  very  day.  The  number  that  can  be  accl 
modated  m Kildare-place  Schools  is  over  800  so  tb l 
there  is  room  for  nearly  300  more  than  what  there  we 
in  it,  and  there  is  ample  accommodation  for  all  tt 
children,  not.  only  of  St.  Ann’s  parish,  but  of  suT 
rounding  parishes.  A great  number  of  the  children 
attending  the  Ralph  Macklin  School  come  from  St 
Peter’s  because  of  the  master,  as  they  have  got  a verv 
excellent  master,  who  was  formeily  in  St.  Peter’s  n 
was  my  desire  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  generally 
that  the  endowment  should  be  transferred  to  a poorer 
part  of  the  city.  It  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hughes 
that  the  suggestion  about  St.  Werburgh’s  School  «une’ 
in  part  from  me,  and  so  it  did.  I put  before  them 
this : you  accepted  a contract  with  St.  Ann’s  on  a 
very  precarious  condition,  namely,  to  pay  you  £150 
out  of  contributions  that  might  not  be  forthcoming  at 
all ; but  here  if  you  go  to  St.  Werburgh’s,  as  they 
have  an  endowment  of  .£300  a year,  you  have  no  such 
contingency  to  fear.  You  will  be  certain  of  that 
contract  being  carried  out.  It  is  not  contingent  but 
absolute.  Secondly,  you  will  be  placing  your  school 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  amongst  the  poor,  and 
you  will  be  transferring  yourselves  from  a place 
where  you  were  no  longer  necessary,  but  are  a 
hindrance  to  education  rather  than  a help.  This 
morning  I received  testimony  from  the  Kildare-place 
schools  that  the  proximity  of  the  two  schools  in 
adjoining  streets  is  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  both, 
and  I have  had  frequent  experience  that  parents  take 
liuff  at  something  in  one  and  threaten  to  send  off 
their  children  to  the  other.  I think  this  school  is  not 
only  unnecessary  but  prejudicial,  and  I believe  this 
Education  Commission  is  appointed  principally  to 
consolidate  and  to  group  and  so  utilize  existing  endow- 
ments, and  therefore  press  very  strongly  that  the 
Ralph  Macklin  endowment — I press  very  strongly 
that  it  should  be  attached  to  Kildare-place.  If  not, 
it  might  with  advantage  be  moved  to  St.  Peter’s,  or 
to  St.  Werburgh’s  with  greater  advantage,  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  city  where  it  will  be  likely  to  continue  to 
be  wanted. 

3547.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  was  the  Rev 
George  Blacker? — The  Rev.  George  Blacker  was  for- 
merly curate  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  then  he  became 
rector  of  Maynooth  parish. 

3548.  What  was  his  first  association  with  the  Ralph 
Macklin  schools? — As  curate  of  St.  Andrew’s. 

3549.  Then  he  was  one  of  the  three  clerical  trustees? 
—Yes. 

3550.  In  the  old  minute  book  the  trustees  are  stated 
to  be  the  Rev.  George  Blacker,  William  Digges 
LaTouche,  Rev.  Samuel  Moore? — He  had  been  former 
curate  of  St.  Andrew’s. 

3551.  What  was  the  connexion  of  Mr.  LaTouche  ? — 
He  was  Governor  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum.  I have 
looked  into  the  minute  books  and  do  not  find  that 
anybody  attended  at  this  place  except  the  Curates  of  St 
Ann’s,  Mr.  La  Touche,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions 
Mr.  MacMahon. 

3552.  ProfessorDouGHERTY. — Is  this  Mr.  MacMahon 
who  is  a Governor  of  Pleasants’  Asylum?— Yes; 
these  governors  finding  themselves  ex-officio  governors 
naturally  enough  took  little  interest  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  it  was  not  till  matters  of  controversy  arose 
with  the  Select  Yestry  that  this  enthusiasm  of  attend- 
ance arose,  on  the  part  of  a certain  few. 

3553.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  appears  to 
have  commenced  in  1884,  or  thereabouts,  and  from 
1884  down  there  is  a considerable  attendance? — Yes, 
a considerable  attendance,  because  there  were  then 
these  matters  of  dispute. 

3554.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  children  who 
are  attending  the  Ralph  Macklin  school  from  your 
parish? — Oh,  yes. 

3555.  What  class  of  children  are  they? — They  are 
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mixed.  A great  many  of  the  infants  are  poor,  but 
some  of  the  others  are  veiy  well-to-do.  One  person 
who  has  got  a very  good  house  in  Kildare-street,  who 
rents  a whole  house  in  Kildare-street,  sends  his  chil- 
dren there. 

3556.  Who  has  the  appointment  of  the  masters'! — 
My  testimony  before  u former  Commission  has  been 
quoted  as  to  the  schools  being  satisfactory.  After  I 
gave  that  testimony  there  was  a sudden  decadence  in 
their  efficiency.  The  master  of  the  schools  took  to 
drink,  and,  taking  to  drink,  took  to  a great  deal  else 
which  was  bad,  and  took  to  robbery,  and  the  numbers 
in  the  boys’  school  came  down  to  about  fifteen.  I 
then  said  to  two  governors,  I mean  my  two  curates, 
« If  you  don’t  dismiss  that  master  who  is  so  totally 
inefficient,  and  has  brought  do  wn  the  schools  to  nothing, 
I will  bring  the  whole  question  of  these  schools  before 
the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,” 
because  the  clause  of  the  contract  was  “ so  long  as  the 
schools  shall  be  efficiently  conducted,"  and  I said  “ They 
are  inefficiently  conducted,  and  if  you  don’t  diamigc 
this  master  and  have  the  school  efficiently  conducted, 
I will  bring  the  whole  case  before  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  aud  have  that 
contract  broken.”  And  then  the  master  settled  the 
question  by  decamping. 

3557.  That  was  the  case  in  which  the  defalcations 
occurred  ? — Yes ; he  decamped  one  morning  to  America 
with  all  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  and  he  took 
more  than  what  he  found  here,  because  he  was  con- 
nected with  another  institution  which  he  robbed  to 
the  extent  of  £100. 

3558.  They  have  had  a very  efficient  master  since  ? — 
Yes,  they  have  a very  efficient  master  now. 

3559.  Mr.  Tivigg,  q.c. — And  the  schools  were  veiy 
efficient  up  to  the  time  of  the  discoveiy  of  the  master’s 
defalcations  ? — Up  to  a year  or  so  previous. 

3560.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Ts  it  your  pro- 
posal to  shift  them  over  to  St.  Werburgh's  1 — That 
would  be  best,  unless  they  are  transferred  to  Kildare- 
place. 

3561.  If  Ralph  Macklin  intended  the  benefit  to  go 
to  St.  Ann’s,  St.  Andrew’s,  and  St.  Werburgh’s,  why 

do  you  propose  to  send  it  all  off  to  St.  Werburgh’s  ? 

Because  we  don’t  need  it  in  St.  Arm’s, 

3562.  But  Mr.  Hughes  has  given  his  evidence  clearly 
upon  that.  They  have  got  a veiy  good  endowment, 
and  are  getting  on  veiy  nicely,  though  they  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  your  money  ? — I think  if  you  take 
the  financial  position  of  St.  Werburgh’s,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  results  fees  and  monitors’  and  apprentices’  fees, 
£300  a year  is  not  very  large. 

3563.  Is  there  any  other  application  of  the  fund 
that  you  would  suggest?— The  nearest  to  that,  cy-pria, 
would  be  the  Kildare-place  Training  College,  because, 
as  I mentioned  in  that  statement  which  I took  the 
liberty  of  sending  in,  it  is  a large  school,  not  parochial, 
but  takes  in  children  of  the  whole  south  side  of  the 
city,  and  therefore,  I thought,  and  if  I were  myself  a 
Commissioner,  I should  think  that  that  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  carrying  out  of  Mr.  Macklin’s  will, 
because  it  would  take  in  the  whole  south  side  of  the  city. 

3564.  And  what  would  you  do  with  the  buildings? — 
Keep  them  for  Sunday  Schools. 

3565.  And  leave  them  empty  all  the  week  ? — No. 
There  are  several  parochial  purposes.  In  fact  they  are 
connected  with  Moleswortli  Hall  by  a door-way,  and 
we  want  two  more  rooms  in  Moleswortli  Hall  for 
retiring  rooms,  and  they  could  still  be  used  as  buildings 
tor  educational  purposes,  such  as  technical  teaching. 

3566.  Professor  Dougherty.— What  do  you  think 

“ poo.r  ” the  wm  ? — Poor  children, 
tu  u-  you  ‘•'hat  the  Governors  have  kept 
tne  object  of  the  testator  sufficiently  in  view  ?— I do 
asfi  6 Say  w^at  they  have  kept  in  view. 

.!  Twigg,  q.c. — Can  you  suggest  anyway 

« bringing  the  poor  to  it  more  than  by  giving  them 
admission?— No  ; I do  not  attach  any  blame  to 
mem  as  to  having  an  open  school  to  all  who  come 
trom  the  neighbourhood. 


3569.  Professor  Dougherty.—I  understood  that 
one  ground  of  your  proposal  to  remove  the  schools  to 
bt.  Werburgh  s was  that  St.  Werburgh’s  was  a com- 
paratively poor  paiisli,  while  yours  was . not  ?— Yes, 
l have  some  Protestant  poor  in  my  parish,  but  not 
nearly  so  many  as  St.  Werburgh’s. 

3570.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Is  not  St 
Andrews  worse  provided  for  education  than  yours?— 


n i w ■lg9,  <2-c— Ts  **  n°t  within  ten  minutes’ 

„,7Y's  5 14  1S  not  inconvenient  to  the  children. 

d57-..  Dr.  Traill. — Are  there  any  buildings  in  St. 
An„™  * parish  to  which  it  could  be  removed  ?— No 
Rrofess°r  Dougherty.— Do  you  object  to 
dividing  this  endowment  ?-I  do  not  care  very  much 
what  you  do  with  the  endowment  so  that  you  take  it 
away  from  St.  Ann’s. 

3574  Kev  Dr.  Molloy.—I  tlimk  we  led  elreedv 
gathered  that  from  the  previous  part  of  your  evi- 
dence ? — I meant  it  to  be  gathered. 

A 35/5-  Re;r-  P*.  Jellett. — Why  do  you  think  that  St. 
Ann  s,  St.  Andrew’s,  and  St.  Werburgh’s,  were  the 
only  places  that  he  had  in  view  when  he  made  his  will 
tor  I would  argue  from  the  fact  of  the  trustees  under 
the  will  being  the  governors  and  governesses  of  the 
Magdalen  Asylum  that  he  meant  to  include  St.  Peter’s  ? 
—Witness — I should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  take 
the  endowment  to  St.  Peter’s. 

3576.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  think  that 
St.  Ann’s  parish  does  not  want  it  and  would  be  better 
without  it  ? — A great  deal  better  without  it. 

3577.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  is  the  value  to 
the  Ralph  Macklin  endowment,  of  the  lease  they  have 
got  against  you  for  nine  years?— If  the  lease  is  not 
valid  it  has  no  value. 

3578.  But  if  it  had  a pecuniary  value  ? — I cannot 
determine  that.  The  very  object  of  asking  a con- 
ference four  times  with  the  Ralph  Macklin  governors 
was  to  come  to  some  practical  arrangement  on  that 
veiy  point,  hut  they  persistently  refused  to  allow  any 
conference  between  the  Select  Vestry  and  themselves  ; 
one  object  of  that  conference  was  to  see  what  would 
be  just  to  pay  on  the  removal  of  the  school. 

3579.  What  is  the  good  of  arranging  compensation, 
however  limited,  considering  that  the  Select  Vestry 
have  no  money  at  all  ? — I would  have  raised  a special 
subscription  to  do  that. 

3580.  Dr.  Traill. — The  difficulty  appeare  to  he  that 
the  old  schoolhouse  in  which  they  were  formerly  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sold  ? — Yes. 


3581.  And  then  the  great  difficulty  is  that  you 
brought  them  there  and  put  them  into  the  house,  and 
you  cannot  reasonably  ask  them  to  go  out  without 
showing  some  other  place  they  are  to  go  to  ?— I stated 
at  the  Vestry  that  I would  he  no  party  to  disturbing 
them ; having  been  a party  to  the  contract,  right  or 
wrong  I was  ready  to  abide  by  it,  but  if  I were  to  die 
to  morrow  my  successor  would  not  be  bound  by  it. 

3582.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  it  not  be  an 
effectual  way  of  disturbing  them  to  persuade  your 
children  not  to  go  to  the  school  ? — Yes,  and  I may 
have  to  take  that  way. 

3583.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I see  in  the  memorandum 
you  have  given  in  that  you  are  prepared  to  continue  to 
extend  educational  advantages  to  children  of  all  de- 
nominations. You  have  at  the  schools  children  of  all. 
denominations  ? — Yes. 

3584.  And  have  you  made  any  provision  for  their 
religious  education  ? — No ; there  is  a conscience  clause, 
but  there  is  no  provision  whatever  for  any  religious 
instruction  of  other  denominations. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  ' Royal. — I wish  to  hand  in 
a written  statement  in  supplement  of  my  evidence 
touching  the  buildings.  This  written  statement  I wish 
you  to  consider  as  subscribed  on  oath  and  as  part  of 
my  sworn  testimony.  ^(Document  handed  in.)  I want 
you  to  understand  that  the  buildings  are  not  strictly  a 
school  or  educational  endowment,  but  a parochial  en- 
dowment. 


March  18, 1885. 


Vary  Rev. 
Hercules  H. 
Dickiniron, 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


March  is.  1886.  gp.  PETER’S  PAROCHIAL  AND  WRAY  SCHOOLS. 

St.  Peter’a  

Parochial  and  _____ — — 

WrSy  C °°  ’ Mri  W.  Richardson  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  W.  3585.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  your  are  all  held  under  the  will  of  Mr.  James  Daniel,  and 

Richardson.  connexion  with  this  inquiry  ? — I am  in  the  firm  of  the  attested  copy  of  that  will  has  been  lodged  along 

Meade,  Collis  and  Company,  who  were  employed  to  with  the  others. 

prepai'e  the  scheme.  3601.  That  bequest  is  to  the  churchwardens  of  St. 

3586.  And  have  you  the  papers  before  you  con-  Peter’s  parish,  and  their  successors,  to  be  applied  to" 

nected  with  the  endowment? — Yes.  Protestant  schools  in  the  parish  for  ever?— Yes. 

3587.  Did  you  prepare  the  abstract  of  documents  3602.  What  does  that  produce  ? — No.  1,  £26;  No. 

which  has  been  sent  in? — I did,  my  lord.  2 and  3,  £26  ; No.  4,  £33  12s.  8cf. ; and  the  houses 

3588.  I see  that  the  first  bequest  on  the  list  was  in  Keviu-street,  £25  4s.  That  is  £110  16s.  8rf. 
Carey’s  bequest,  under  Patrick  Carey’s  will  of  16th  altogether — gross  rental. 

December',  1827,  by  which  he  gave  certain  property  3603.  In  No.  4,  Bishop-street  an  interest  was  pur- 
equally  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  one  school  chased  in  1865  ? — A head-rent  was  purchased, 
for  the  education  of  children  professing  the  Protestant  3604.  What  is  the  interest  in  No.  4,  Bishop-street 

religion,  and  one  other  school  for  the  education  of  purchased  in  1865  ? — A perpetuity  subject  to  the 
children  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  rent  of  £13  8s.,  now  payable, 
that  both  such  schools  should  be  in  the  parish  of  St.  3605.  Where  was  the  money  derived  from  that 
Peter.  What  is  the  fund  that  now  comes  in  from  bought  that? — It  does  not  appear  from  the  minutes 
that  endowment? — £13  10s.  a year,  paid  by  the  where  the  money  was  obtained  from,  but  Canon 
Archdeacon  of  Dublin.  Jellett  says  it  was  raised  by  subscriptions  from  the 

3589.  And  the  remaining  £13  10s.,  the  other  half,  parishioners. 

goes  to  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  the  neighbour-  Rev.  Dr.  Jellett. — With  part  of  the  Skeffington  be- 
hood  ? — Yes.  quest  and  some  money  in  hands. 

3590.  Lord  Redesdale’s  grant  is  the  next,  for  which  Witness. — The  minutes  do  not  mention  anything, 

the  trustees  get  £9  ? — The  only  evidence  as  to  that  except  a letter  received  from  a solicitor,  offering  the 
is  the  minute.  I have  that  minute,  28th  February,  head-rent  for  a certain  sum. 

1807.  (Reads.)  3606.  How  much  ? — The  consideration  was  £350. 

3591.  Then  the  Southwell  bequest? — Yes.  Under  The  head-rent  was  £43  3s.  id.  and  £13  8s.,  is  now 
the  will  it  was  originally  £1,250,  of  which  the  interest  paid  as  a superior  rent. 

is  divided  among  a great  many.  I wrote  to  Mr.  3607.  Then  it  was  the  middleman’s  rent  that  was 
Hughes,  the  curate  of  St.  Wer burgh’s,  who  receives  bought  up  ? — It  was.  £43  3s.  id.  was  extinguished, 
the  money.  3608.  And  that  was  partly  out  of  some  of  the  other 

3592.  Who  pays  Lord  Redesdale’s  grant  for  the  endowments,  and  partly  out  of  subscriptions?— 

school  ? Yes. 


Rev.  Dr.  Jellett. — The  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith.  3609.  And  the  schoolhouses  are  held  by  lease  of 

3593.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  have  the  21st  May,  1813? — That  was  the  old  schoolhouse,  49, 

fund?  Camden-street,  which  is  not  used  as  a schoolhouse, 

Rev.  Dr.  Jellett. — They  have  it.  but  let  to  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Harris,  in  per* 

3594.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  who  pays  petuity  at  £30  a year.  That  is  derived  originally 

this  other  bequest  ? from  the  executors  of  Mr.  John  Hatch  who  in  his 

Rev.  Dr.  Jellett. — The  churchwardens  of  St.  Wer-  life  made  a promise  to  the  ministers, 
burgh’s.  3610.  Is  this  the  promise  recited  in  the  lease  ?— 

Witness. — Mr.  Hughes  receives  the  money.  The  Yes. 
trustees  under  Southwell’s  will  are  the  incumbent  and  3611.  That  he  would  grant  a long  lease  for  a school 
churchwardens  of  St.  Werburgh’s,  and  they  are  bound  belonging  to  the  said  parish  to  be  erected  thereon  1— 

to  make  payment  for  the  time  being  to  him.  Yes.  The  only  information  I could  get  as  to  that  is 

3595.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — The  parishes  of  the  recital  in  the  lease. 

St.  Andrew’s,  St.  Audoen’s,  St.  Bride’s,  St.  Catherine’s,  3612.  It  is  executed  by  his  executors? — It  is, 

St.  James’s,  St.  John’s,  St.  Mary’s,  St.  Michael’s,  St.  and  the  perpetuity  was  taken  out  in  1831. 

Michan’s,  St.  Nicholas’  within,  St.  Nicholas’  without  3613.  And  these  premises  are  now  let  at  a rent  of 
get  equal  shaves,  and  £3  6s.  6 d.  was  given  to  the  Four  £30  ? — They  are.  The  site  was  given  by  Mr.  Hatch's 

Courts  Marshalsea.  How  much  is  St.  Peter’s  share  executors  at  a pepper  corn  rent, 

from  that? — £1  2s.  2d.  ' 3614.  What  are  the  No.  8 premises? — Those  are 

3596.  The  Skeffington  bequest? — I could  not  find  any  the  present  school  premises.  They  are  subject  to 
papers  which  would  show  how  the  Olifden  bequest  was  £27  13s.  IOcZ. 

originally  left,  but  the  statement  of  the  income  of  the  3615.  £30  Irish,  under  lease  of  20th  January,  1815, 

schools  is  not  exactly  correct.  It  is  correct  so  far  as  it  to  the  Incorporated  Society?  — That  lease  is  not 

goes.  It  states  that  the  money  was  lent  to  St.  Peter’s  among  the  papers.  Then  comes  lease  dated  in  1862, 

parish  for  the  improvement  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  and  twenty  years’,  a bishop’s  lease. 

that  it  had  to  be  given  back,  as  the  parish  was  liable  3616.  Who  are  the  lessees? — The  Venerable  John 

to  pay  interest  at  5 per  cent.,  but  it  appears  that  after  West,  d.d.,  and  E.  S.  Trevor,  of  Leeson-street,  churcli- 

it  had  been  paid  back  it  was  invested  in  purchasing  warden  of  the  said  parish.  ‘I  have  afterwards  a 

the  head  rent  payable  out  of  the  school  premises;  so  perpetuity  grant  dated  1873. 

that  no  income  now  remains  from  that  Skeffington  3617.  And  there  was  £543  paid  as  a fine  for  that 

bequest  at  all,  because  it  was  absorbed  in  buying  up  — Yes.  . . 

the  head  rent.  3618.  And  that  was  partly  raised  by  subscriptions, 

3597.  So  that  the  head-rent  was  extinguished  by  and  partly  a sum  of  £100,  contributed  by  Mrs. 
it? — It  was;  the  kead-renc,  the  perpetuity;  it  was  Wray’s  trustees? — Yes. 

held  under  a bishop’s  lease.  3619.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  there  is  a 

3598.  Then  the  Skeffington  bequest  has  been  invested  ground  rent,  paid  by  Mercer’s  Hospital? — There  does 

on  the  premises?— It  is,  my  lord.  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence  whatever  to  show  the 

3599.  Are  those  all  the  money  funds  ? — There  are  title  connected  with  that  money.  .. 

no  other  money  funds.  3620.  How  much  is  it?— £24  a year,  £12  ^ 

•>600.  And  the  houses,  1,  2,  and  3,  Bishop-street,  yearly.  . , ,, 

4,  Bishop-street,  29  and  294,  ELevin-street  ? — Those  3621.  Mercer’s  hospital  is  built  on  the  site  of  e 
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old  St.  Stephen’s  church  1 — I believe  so,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  how  that  money  is  derived. 

3622.  How  far  back  have  you  found  the  entry  in 
the  books  ? — I could  not  say  exactly,  but  I was  in- 
formed by  Canon  J ellett. 

Rev.  Dr.  JeUett. — Originally  it  was  £3,  and  by 
aggregations  it  went  up  to  .£24,  additional  ground 
having  been  taken. 

3623.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  a be- 
quest of  £100  from  Clement  Barry.  That  has  been 
spent  on  the  building? — That  has  been  expended  on 
the  building.  It  was  stated  to  me  as  £1,000,  but  on 
getting  an  attested  copy  of  the  will  I found  it  to  be  £100. 

3624.  Whichever  it  was  it  has  disappeared? — It 
has  been  expended  on  the  building. 

3625.  Is  that  as  far  as  you  have  ascertained,  all  the 
income  enjoyed  by  these  schools? — Yes. 

3626.  Is  not  the  Wray  school  administered  at  pre- 
sent under  a Chancery  scheme? — Yes,  and  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  minutes  which  Mr.  Pilkingfcon  gave  me. 

3627.  “To  procure  by  lease  or  otherwise  a suitable 
portion  of  the  premises  now  in  the  possession  of  the 


rector  and  churchwardens  of  St.  Peter’s  parish,  in  the  March  is,  isss. 
City  of  Dublin,  and  known  as  St.  Peter’s  schools,  and  .. 
establish  therein  a school  for  the  instruction  of  poor  K. 
children,  and  that  such  school  shall  be  called  Mrs.  °n‘ 

Wray’s  school,  £4,500  to  be  invested.”  Where  is  the 
money  of  the  Wray  bequest? — It  still  remains  invested 
in  India  4 per  cent,  stock. 

3628.  In  whose  name  does  it  stand? — Canon  Jel- 
lett’s. 

Dev.  Dr.  JeUett. — It  is  not  in  my  name  yet. 

Witness. — But  he  receives  the  dividends  every  year, 
and  applies  them. 

3629.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Consols  weresold, 
and  there  was  bought  £4,500  Indian  4 per  cent,  stock 
at  lOli,  costing  £4,582  3s.  9 d.  I see  £121  6s.  8d.  cash 
was  added  to  make  up  the  consols  to  the  amount  of  the 
the  India  stock.  Do  you  know  where  that  was  taken 
from  ? 

Bev.  Dr.  J ellett. — From  savings. 

3630.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  this  is  the 
amount  of  your  endowment. 

Rev.  Dr.  JeUett. — Yes,  £180  a year. 


Bev.  Reginald  Godfrey  M. 

3631.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  one  of 
the  curates  of  St.  Peter’s  parish? — Yes. 

3632.  Have  you  charge  of  the  schools? — I am  the 
honorary  secretary. 

3633.  What  actual  duties  do  you  perform  in  the 
schools  ? — I catechise  in  the  boys’  school  and  girls’ 
school. 

3634.  What  are  the  actual  numbers  in  attendance? 
— The  average  attendance  for  1885  was  in  the  boys’ 
school  52 ; in  the  girls’  school  30  j infants’  school,  84 ; 
total,  166. 

3635.  Have  you  any  return  of  the  religious  denomi- 
nations of  the  children? — Ido  not  think  there  are  any 
children  attending  the  schools  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland. 

Bev.  Dr.  JeUett. — In  the  year  1885  there  were 
several  Jewish  children. 

Witness. — At  present  there  are  none,  but  out  of  that 
166  1 think  there  are  three  Jews  or  Jewesses. 

3636.  — Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  what  staff 
have  you  there  ? — In  the  boys’  school  a master,  and 
in  the  girls’  school  one  mistress,  and  in  the  infants’ 
school  a mistress  with  two  assistants. 

3637.  What  salaries  do  they  get? — The  master  gets 
£60  a year,  and  the  mistress  £50  a year. 

3638.  And  the  infants'  school  is  conducted  under 
Mrs.  Wray’s  trustees? — Under  Mrs.  Wray’s  trustees. 
There  is  a boarding  school  as  well,  of  which  the  master’s 
wife  is  matron. 

. 3639.  What  are  the  numbers  at  present  in  the  board- 
mg  school? — Nine  boys  and  two  girls  at  present. 
During  1885  ten  boys  and  four  girls. 


Webster  sworn  and  examined.  Eer.  Reginald 

3640.  How  are  those  pupils  admitted  ? — Elected  by  Webster, 
the  committee. 

3641.  Are  they  all  free? — There  are  one  or  two  pay- 
ing boys. 

3642.  The  payments  do  not  cover  their  keep,  I pre- 
sume?— No. 

3643.  Bev.  Dr.  Jellett. — In  addition  to  the  master 
there  are  paid  monitors. 

3644.  Witness. — In  1885  the  monitors  got  in  the 
boys’  school  £10,  the  monitresses  in  the  girls’  school 
£2. 

3645.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  at  present 
do  the  Wray  trustees  conduct  the  management  of  the 
infants’  school  as  distinguished  from  the  other  two  ? — 

The  payments  to  the  teachers  are  made  by  Canon 
J ellett  in  Mrs.  Wray’s  school.  The  payments  are  made 
by  Canon  Jellett,  and  matters  are  brought  before  the 
.ordinary  meetings  of  the  school  committee. 

3646.  Bev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  the  school  connected 
with  the  National  Board? — No. 

3647.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  had 
any  proposal  to  connect  it  with  the  National  Board  ? — 

We  have  had. 

3648.  And  what  has  been  the  result? — There  is  no 
decision  come  to  up  to  the  present. 

3649.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  becoming  connected 
with  the  National  Board  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there 
is.  There  has  been  a difficulty. 

Bev.  Dr.  JeUett. — The  constitution  of  the  schools 
which  were  and  had  been  strictly  church  schools  ; and 
we  were  waiting. 


Bev.  Morgan  T7.  JeUett, 

3650.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  incum- 
bent of  St.  Peter’s  parish,  and  manager  of  St.  Peter’s 
schools,  and  also  of  Mrs.  Wray’s  school  ? — Yes. 

3651.  Are  you  ex-officio  manager  of  the  Wray 
school  ? — I am  practically  as  Bector  of  St.  Peter’s. 

3652.  Are  you  as  incumbent  for  the  time  being? — 

es,  practically. 

3653.  What  is  the  mode  of  management  of  the 
Wray  school  which  is  the  infant  school  of  these  three  ? — 
Ihe  management  is  laid  down  in  the  scheme  that  is 
• 7°Sk  Tlie  scll00l  is  under  the  Wray  Trustees. 

o54.  The  Chancery  scheme  merely  provides  that 
me  trustees  may  make  such  rules  as  are  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  scheme  for  the  management  of.  the 
there  rules  that  they  have  made  are 


ll.d.,  sworn  and  examined. 

3655.  (Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  reads  the  rules.) 
Then  the  control  of  the  school  as  a school  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  parochial  school  ? — Except  that  the 
School  Committee  never  interfere.  They  have  made  no 
regulation  whatever.  The  infant  school  never  came 
under  the  control  of  the  school  committee  at  all. 

3656.  It  was  regulated  by  the  trustees? — It  was 
regulated  by  the  trustees. 

3657.  Who  has  the  control  of  the  two  schools  ? — 
Practically  the  control  of  the  Wray  school  has  been 
under  the  control  of  the  Bector  of  St.  Peter’s  as  acting 
trustee,  subject  to  any  regulations  made  by  the  body  of 
trustees. 

3658.  Do  I understand  that  both  schools  are  practi- 
cally under  the  control  of  the  clergymen  of  the  parish  ?• 
— They  practically  are. 
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March  is.  18S6.  3659.  The  rule  at  present  in  force  under  the  Court 

Rev  Morgan  °f  Chancery  is,  as  I understand  it,  that  the  trustees 
W.  Jeilett,  for  the  time  being  may  make  such  rules  not  inconsis- 
ll.d.  tent  with  the  scheme  for  the  management  of  the  school 

as  tc  them  may  seem  right.  But  the  only  rale  that 
you  refer  us  to  on  that  point  is  the  rale  of  ISth  May, 
1870,  the  school  to  he  under  the  same  control  as  the 
parochial  schools,  subject  however  to  any  regulation 
which  the  trustees  may  propose  ? — Yes. 

3660.  And  you  say  they  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  any  further  regulation? — No. 

8661.  Therefore  the  Wray  school  is  now  under  the 
same  control  as  the  parochial  school? — Yes.  That 
depends  on  what  you  mean  by  the  same  control. 
Archdeacon  Lee  in  his  incumbency  was  manager. 

3662.  Have  you  a school  committee  for  the  paro- 
chial school  ? — We  have  a school  committee,  but  few 
members  regularly  attend  except  the  clergy. 

3663.  Who  attends  to  the  business  of  the  school  ? — 
The  parochial  clergy  and  lion,  treasurer  chiefly. 

3664.  Practically  both  schools  are  managed  by  the 
parochial  clergy  ? — Practically  they  are. 

3665.  And  I understand  you  to  say  that  all  the 
children  now  attending,  and  on  former  occasions, 
with  few  exceptions — a Jew — are  members  of  your 
church  ? — I believe  so  at  present. 

3666.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I see  that  Mr.  Patrick 
Carey  provides  that  half  his  bequest  should  go  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a school  for  Catho- 
lics. How  is  that  carried  out  1 — The  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  National  school  in  Whitefriar-street 
receive  the  half  half-yearly,  £13  10s. 

3667.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  you  get  the 
other  half? — Yes. 

3668.  You  receive  your  own  and  they  get  theirs  ? 
— Yes. 

3669.  Now,  as  to  your  proposed  scheme,  you  propose 
to  form  a joint  body  of  eleven  as  I understand  ?-—  Yes, 
that  was  the  proposition. 

3670.  Tiie  rector,  the  two  churchwardens  and  two 
curates  to  be  five  ex-officio  members? — It  was  con- 
sidered a matter  of  difficulty  the  forming  any  joint 
scheme  owing  to  this  that  I am  ex-officio  trustee  of  St. 
Peter’s  schools  and  I am  practically  ex-officio  trustee  of 
Mrs.  Wray’s  school.  There  is  no  obligation  on  the  trus. 
tees  of  Mrs  Wray’s  fund  to  have  that  money  for  the 
benefit  of  St.  Peter’s  schools  for  ever,  and  therefore  I 
thought  that  if  I took  advantage  of  my  position  as 
trustee  on  both  sides,  people  might  think  I was  acting 
unfairly. 

3671.  Mrs.  Wray  by  her  will  left  this  £4,500  to  be 
employed  by  her  executor  in  the  establishment,  found- 
ation and  perpetual  endowment  of  a school  for  poor 
children,  to  be  called  Mrs.  Wray’s  school  and  to  be  paid 
to  four  parties  to  be  selected  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  she  appointed  J udge  Longfield  her  executor  1 
— Yes. 

3672.  And  then  under  the  Chancery  scheme  Mrs. 
Wray’s  school  has  been  established  ? — Yes.  Then  it 
was  suggested  by  an  eminent  member  of  the  vestry 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  amalgamate  these  schools, 
that  practically  it  would  be  better  to  have  one  govern- 
ing body.  I was  quite  satisfied  to  leave  things  as 
they  were  and  to  have  St.  Peter’s  schools  under  the 
management  they  have  been,  and  to  have  the  Wray’s 
schools  under  the  management  they  have  been  ; but 
there  being  thought  to  be  a difficulty  about  the 
legality  of  the  corporation  of  the  rector  and  church- 
wardens we  thought  it  better  to  have  a scheme,  and 
this  scheme  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  school  com- 
mittee, and  I also  brought  it  before  the  select  vestry 
of  St.  Peter’s  and  they  approved  of  it  as  a suggestion 
of  what  might  be  done. 

3673.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  do  you  put  in  two  regis- 
tered vestrymen  as  well  as  two  members  of  the  select 
vestry,  in  No.  3? — That  was,  to  have  people  out- 
side the  select  vestry  a limited  body. 

367 4.  But  the  select  vestry  are  chosen  by  the  general 
vestry? — Yes,  they  are;  but  the  suggestion  did  not 


come  from  me  but  from  one  of  the  select  vestw  <,*  „ 
good  tiling  to  do.  “Tma 

3675.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — “Two  members 
of  the  select  vestry  of  said  parish;  one  registered  vestry 
man  of  said  parish,  or  if  only  one  curate  then  two  re<4' 
tered  vestrymen.”  Are  the  two  members  of  the  sefect 

vestry  to  include  the  one  registered  vestryman?— Oh 

no ; two  members  of  the  select  vestry — laymen  of  course 
in  addition  one  registered  vestryman,  making  three 
And  if  there  be  only  one  curate,  then  two  registered 
vestrymen,  thus  making  four  vestrymen  (select  and 
registered)  in  all. 

3676.  Dr.  Traill. — The  select  vestiy  includes  the 
clergy  too? — They  are  not  included  in  the  four. 

3677.  A re  all  the  clergy  included  in  the  four  ?— None 
are. 

3678.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  Pilkinrion 
suggests  that  you  put  the  Wray  committee  into  too  small 
a minority  there? — I do  not  think  he  understands  it. 
He  is  alluding  to  a different  clause. 

3679.  He  says  “ I think  it  unreasonable  that  the 
council  should  he  so  constituted  that  the  Wray  school 
trustees  should  always  be  in  a minority”  ? — You  will 
find  that  care  is  taken  that  the  Wray  trustees  aie 
practically  powerful  in  all  relating  to  the  Wray  school. 

3680.  Independent  in  the  management  of  their  own 
school  ? — The  money  cannot  be  touched  or  the  school 
interfered  with  except  by  the  Wray  committee, 

36S1.  Dr.  Traill. — And  they  have  power  to 
appoint  and  dismiss  the  master  and  mistress  ?— They 
have.  They  are  practically  the  governing  body  just 
as  St.  Peter’s  committee  in  St.  Peter’s  schools,  and 
the  idea  of  allowing  a joint  property  is  to  decide  for 
themselves.  If  they  think  proper  to  hand  over  their 
powers  to  a central  council  they  can  do  so,  but  need 
not. 

3682.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  see  any 
advantage  in  keeping  up  this  distinction  between  the  two 
committees  ? — Well,  the  advantage  was  what  I have 
just  told  you,  that  I,  a trustee  of  Mrs.  Wray’s  school 
and  also  of  the  St.  Peter’s  school,  as  Mrs.  Wray 
wished  her  school  to  be  really  separate,  I did  not  think 
that  I should  advise  that  the  whole  fund  should  be 
amalgamated,  the  £4,500  handed  over  to  a joint 
Board. 

3683.  Preserving  Mrs.  Wray’s  school  as  a separate 
school,  as  the  infant  school  of  the  three,  is  there  any 
advantage  in  keeping  the  governing  body  of  that  school 
distinct  from  the  other  ? — There  is  not,  unless  the  trus- 
tees wish  it,  and  Mr.  Pilkington  as  one  of  them  does. 

3684.  Would  it  meet  your  views  if  the  governing 
body  of  the  two  schools  was  one  body  and  that  they  had 
the  power  of  managing  both ; in  other  words,  that  the 
Wray  trustees  should  have  made  up  to  them  whatever 
they  would  lose  in  the  independent  management  of 
their  own  school  in  the  duties  shared  by  them  as  help- 
ing to  manage  the  other? — I have  no  great  objection, 
though  I do  not  see  much  gain  to  the  Wray  school 

3685.  Mrs.  Wray’s  school  would  be  kept  up  by  her 
endowment  as  a separate  institution,  but  they  would  be 
all  placed  under  one  body.  Is  not  the  Wray  school  m 
a building  belonging  to  Sfc.  Peter’s  ? — It  is. 

3686.  And  I suppose  there  might  be  some  difficulty 
about  appointing  the  master  of  one  and  not  of  the 
other? — There  never  has  been  any  difficulty  yet. 
Practically  the  committee  would  not  appoint  to  the 
St.  Peter’s  parochial  schools  any  person  whom  the 
clergyman  would  not  like,  so  that  in  the  same  waythe 
clergyman,  so  long  as  permitted  to  act  for  the  Wray 
trustees,  would  not  appoint  to  the  Wray  school  any 
person  whom  they  would  not  like. 

3687.  He  is  ex-officio  ?— Not  really,  but  he  is  prac- 
tically. , . 

3688.  Dr.  Traill?— It  does  not  apply  so  much  to 

the  case  of  appointing  as  of  dismissing  the  schoolmas  er, 
and  would  your  clergy  have  the  power  of  dismissing 
the  schoolmaster,  for  I have  seen  some  trouble  m 
case  of  dismissal  without  appointing? — It  9“ 

true.  I do  not  think  the  clergyman  would-und 

to  dismiss  the  master  or  mistress  of  St.  Peter  s schoo 
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3689.  But  if  the  clergyman  would  undertake  to  get 
the  master  dismissed!— That  case  would  hardly  occur 
in  St.  Peter’s.  Now  as  to  the  Wray  school,  the  acting 
trustee  was  Archdeacon  Lee,  as  rector  of  St.  Peter’s. 
1 succeeded  him  as  rector,  and  I appointed  two  teachers 
of  the  Wray  school,  and  T consulted  nobody,  and  would 
•dismiss  them  without  consulting  anybody.  I asked 
the  question  when  I became  trustee  had  I such  power, 
and  was  told  that  I had,  not  by  resolution  but  by 
precedent. 

3690.  Dr.  Traill. — If  the  joint  body  is  to  have 
control  of  the  Wray  school  you  could  not  do  that  in  the 
future  l— I could  not. 

3691.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the 
object  in  this  case  of  having  your  council  to  consist  of 
two  committees! — The  object  was  to  preserve  to  the 
Wray  committee  a power  of  control  over  the  Wray 
school.  That  was  the  only  object. 

3692.  And  if  the  Wray  committee  were  given  what 
they  would  regard  as  an  adequate  voice  upon  the  whole 
council  as  regards  both  schools  would  you  think  it 
necessary  to  keep  up  any  distinction  between  the  two 
committees  ! — I would  not. 

3693.  Do  you  think  it  would  better,  or  that  it  would 
be  inadvisable,  that  the  two  schools  should  be  under  the 
same  management ! — Well,  I think  on  the  whole  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  two  managements. 

3694.  And  your  object  in  putting  it  into  this  draft 
scheme  was  to  have  regard  to  Mrs.  Wray’s  intention! 
— Yes,  and  to  the  feeling  of  the  trustees,  especially  as 
there  are  now  only  two  trustees. 

3695.  Your  scheme  incorporates  the  body  in  which 
you  propose  to  vest  all  the  property  of  the  school! — 
Yes. 

3696.  Dr.  Traill. — Looking  to  clause  10,  would 
you  prefer  to  have  the  Bank  of  Ireland  stock !— Well, 
I happen  to  be  a Bank  ot  Ireland  stockholder.  As 
regards  the  scheme  generally  we  wished  to  keep  clear  of 
difficulties  as  well  as  we  could,  and  I do  not  say  that 
the  scheme  is  perfect. 

3697.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  are  very 
willing  to  hear  anything  on  your  scheme  that  you 
would  like  us  to  consider. 

Witness. — I should  like  you  to  consider  the  question 
of  making  one  common  committee  with  respect  to 
appointment  and  dismissal  and  other  matters.  W e are 
not  wedded  to  the  scheme  except  as  to  keeping  it  on 
certain  lines.  We  do  wish  that  the  lines  should  be 
kept  to,  both  as  regards  the  Wray  school  and  St. 
Peter’s  school,  that  all  members  of  the  governing  body 
should  be  necessarily  members  of  our  church,  and  all 
teachers  and  soforth.  In  the  same  way  I have  no  obj  ec- 
tion  to  all  children  coming  in. 

3698.  And  you  have  no  objection  to  a conscience 
clause! — No. 

3699.  Professor  Doughertt. — Would  you  not  think 
it  a desirable  thing  to  take  power  to  have  a ladies’ 
committee  for  the  schools! — It  is.  We  have  a ladies’ 
committee  to  look  after  the  girls. 

3700.  My  own  feeling  is  that  ladies  are  better 
adapted  for  looking  after  infant  schools! — You  see 
we  have  three  teachers  looking  after  it. 

3701.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  a clause 
providing  that  the  income  of  the  Wray  bequest 
should  he  exclusively  applicable  by  one  managing 
council  to  the  infant  school  1 — Of  course  it  is  a con- 
ceivable thing  as  it  has  often  been  done  before,  but 
still  I would  not  like  that  Mrs.  Wray’s  school  should 
ever  be  in  danger  of  suffering  anything,  and  therefore 
you  will  find  in  one  of  the  clauses,  clause  16,  that 
the  f\mds  are  to  be  kept  separate  for  that  very  purpose, 
and  that  without  the  consent  of  the  Wray  committee 
no  change  shall  be  made  in  the  investment  of  the 
funds. 

3702.  Dr.  Traill  . — Are  there  any  words  in  her 
will  limiting  it  to  an  infant  school  1 — No. 

3703.  Why  then  is  it  so  1 — The  reason  was,  as  Arch- 
deacon Lee  stated,  that  the  object  was  not  to  confine  it 
to  one  sex,  and  the  money  was  not  enough  to  have  two 


schools,  and  therefore  instead  of  having  two  schools  it  March  is.  issJ. 
was  thought  better  to  have  an  infant  school.  — - 

3704.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— She  contemplated 

the  foundation  and  establishment  of  one  school  to  be  i.l.d.  ’ 
called  her  school,  and  between  Judge  Longfield  and 
the  Court  of  Chancery  it  has  been  settled  that 
that  is  the  infant  school  of  St.  Peter’s! — Yes. 

3705.  Therefore  you  see  no  objection  to  the  money  of 
Mrs.  Wray  going,  as  long  as  that  school  is  maintained,  to 
the  maintenance  of  it  alone! — Certainly  not.  We 
think  it  right. 

3706.  And  it  would  make  this  scheme  much  more 
workable  if  you  had  one  council  managing  the  schools, 
containing  an  adequate  representation  of  Mis.  Wray’s 
trustees,  Mrs.  Wray’s  trustees  being  an  integral  part  of 
that  governing  body  and  her  endowment  being  confined 
to  the  infant  school ! — I think  it  would.  But  there 
never  has  been  any  difficulty  in  the  management  of 
Mrs.  Wray’s  school. 

3707.  There  might  be  a practical  difficulty  in  two 
committees  under  one  roof  making  by-laws.  For  in- 
stance, one  might  make  a by-law  to  have  one  of  the 
schools  shut  at  a particular  hour,  and  the  other  might 
make  a by-law  to  keep  the  other  school  open  to  a later 
hour,  and  the  committees  might  differ! — There  is  in 
practice  no  interference.  In  practice  it  is  left  to  the 
rector  of  the  parish. 

3708.  The  parish  clergy  and  the  churchwardens,  I 
presume,  would  be  regarded  as  fairly  representative  of 
the  infants  and  the  boys  and  girls  both,  and  then  I quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Pilkington  that  putting  in  two  church- 
wardens and  then  putting  in  an  equal  number  of 
members  of  the  select  vestry  would  control  the  Wray 
trustees! — If  you  look  at  the  scheme  you  will  see  there 
is  no  power  whatever ; that  the  Wray  trustees  cannot 
be  interfered  with  either  as  regards  the  management  of 
the  school  or  of  the  funds. 

3709.  But  if  we  saw  our  way  to  giving  one  govern- 
ing body,  including  the  Wray  trustees,  it  would 
necessitate  apparently  a reasonable  number  of  represen- 
tative trustees  1 — Mrs.  Wray’s  trust  money’ cannot  be 
touched  or  interfered  with,  and  practically  there  can  be 
no  interference  in  the  school.  It  looks  complicated 
but  practically  it  would  not  work  at  all  badly.  But 
as  I said  if  the  Commissioners  can  make  a more  intelli- 
gent scheme,  if  they  make  another  scheme,  there 
might  be  no  objection  to  it,  provided  that  the  lines  I 
have  mentioned  are  adhered  to. 

3710.  Are  there  any  other  trusts  under  the  will  that 
necessitate  the  keeping  up  of  trustees  of  the  will  st- 
all 1 — There  must  be  trustees.  She  names  four  trus- 
tees. 

3711.  But  those  trustees  are  named  in  the  will  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  £4,500! — Yes. 

3712.  Dr.  Traill. — When  where  you  appointed  1 — 

When  I succeeded  Archdeacon  Lee  as  Rector  of  St. 

Peter’s. 

3713.  Was  there  any  formal  provision! — No.  It 
was  deemed  fitting  that  the  rector  of  the  parish  should 
be  one  of  the  four  trustees.  I do  not  think  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  a very  large  committee  because  they 
would  not  attend. 

3714.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Suppose  you 
had  the  two  curates  and  two  churchwardens  and  your- 
self, that  is  five  of  a parochial  character,  and  the  four 
trustees  of  Mrs.  Wray’s  will,  that  would  make  nine,  and 
that  we  gave  you  the  power  of  keeping  a seal,  what 
would  you  say  to  that  1 — I should  like  that.  I do  not 
myself,  as  one  of  the  Wray  trustees,  object  to  the  four. 

I don’t  raise  any  objection. 

3715.  Dr.  Traill.— Do  you  see  any  point  in  having 
any  registered  vestrymen! — Well,  there  was  one  of  our 
select  vestry  who  did  see  a point  in  it. 

3716.  One  of  the  registered  vestrymen  1 — The  select 
vestry.  They  would  select  a gentleman  of  eminence 
in  the  parish,  independent  of  the  vestry.  They  would 
like  to  have  a person  outside. 

Adjourned.  J 
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March  19, 1886. 


FRIDAY,  MARCH  19th,  1886. 

At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 


Present:— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Judicial  Commissioner ; and  Rev.  Geral 
Molloy,  d.d.,  d.Sc.,f.r.u.l,  Anthony  Traill, Esq, ll.d,  m.d, f.t.c.d, and  Professor Doijghert^ 
M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners.  ' 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  ll.b.  Esq,  was  in  attendance. 


Love’s  Charity.  *LOVE’S  CHARITY. 

Mr.  Wm.  Anderson,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Henry  T.  Dix  and  Son)  makes  a statement  on  behalf  of 
the  Trustees  of  Love’s  Charity. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Greene  sworn. 

3717.  Mr.  Anderson. — You  are  one  of  the  present 
trustees  of  Love’s  Charity  ? — Yes. 

3718.  And  you  were  appointed  in  January,  1868 ? 

— Yes. 

3719.  Have  you  got  the  deed  of  the  22nd  of  June, 

1730,  in  reference  to  the  Ballybough  property  1 — Yes. 

(Handed  in.)  We  also  hand  in  probate  of  Love’s  will. 

(Document  handed  in.) 

3720.  Mr.  Anderson. — We  hand  in  the  deed  of  the 
23rd  June,  1740 — I find  that  is  the  correct  date — in 
reference  to  the  purchase  of  the  Ballybough  premises ; 
and  the  deed  of  the  24th  November,  1739,  in  reference 
to  the  Tkomas-street  premises.  (Document  handed  in.) 

Then  there  are  the  deeds  of  the  13th  January,  1824, 
vesting  the  control  in  the  then  trustees,  and  new 
trustees  were  appointed  under  the  deed  of  the  26th  of 
June,  1880,  vesting  the  trust  property  in  the  Rev. 

William  C.  Greene  and  Mr.  Longworth.  (Documents 
handed  in.) 

3721.  Prom  the  time  you  have  been  acting  as  one  of 
the  trustees  what  amount  of  Government  Stock  have 
you  got  ? — £7,333  6s.  8 d. 


they  would  not  take  appi-entices  in  for  £20.  I have 
been  in  the  habit,  having  both  charities  under  mv 
charge— Gardiner’s  and  Love’s— of  supplementing  in 
the  case  of  a well  behaved  boy-of  supplementing 
Loves  fee  by  Gardiner’s  fee,  or  other  money  from 
charitable  sources,  and  by  mailing  it  up  to  £20. 

3734.  What  do  you  mean  by  a good  business  1- 
Well,  Brown  and  Thomas’s,  or  one  of  those  large 
establishments  like  M'Bimey’s,  or  by  placing  appren 
faces,  as  we  have  done,  in  Edmondson’s  in  Capel-street 

3735.  Dr.  Traill. — What  fee  do  they  require  !— 
Those  large  establishments  don’t  take  a boy;  such  an 
establishment  as  Todd  and  Burns’s  would  not  take  a 
boy  under  £20. 

3736.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— And  what  are 
the  boys  bound  to  leam  ?— Well,  they  are  bound  to 
learn  the  business  of  a haberdasher  and  the  general 
drapery  trade,  and  to  attend  customers  in  the  shop, 

3737.  Mr.  Anderson. — Do  they  become  resident- 
apprentices! — Yes,  they  are  supported,  boarded,  and 
lodged. 

37  38.  How  long,  as  a rule,  are  they  kept  for  the 
£20 ? — About  three  years. 


3722.  Have  you  seen  that  document — is  that  a cor- 

toutum  Med  in.)  It  is.  3739.  And  when  that  period  is  reached  do  tie, 

3723.  Is  this  a correct  rental  of  the  Thomas-street  usually  get  employment  ?— Generally,  if  they  behave 

premises! — Yes.  ^(Rental  handed  in.)  well  tliev  avs  kf>nt.  in  -fOm  oa™<> 

3724.  What  officers  have  you  belonging  to  the 
chanty ! — We  have  an  agent  who  acts  as  secretary. 

3725.  What  salary  does  he  receive  ?— Nine  guineas 


s agent’s  fees  for  the  rents  and  three  guineas  for  the 
secretary’s  work. 

8726.  Are  there  any  other  expenses  connected  with 


well  they  are  kept  in  the  same  establishment. 

3740.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  stated  that 
you  are  engaged  in  managing  Gardiner’s  charity  now? 
— Yes. 

3741.  W ith  reference  to  Gardiner’s  fund  I see  by  the 
report  of  1858,  at  page  114,  its  management  was  left 
by  the  will  of  the  foimder,  George  Gardiner,  of  Drum- 


the  management!— None,  except  stamps  and  stationery.  condra>  to  the  Lord  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 

3727.  There  is  some  charge  for  insurance  ? Yes  "•  tIie  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  A sum  of  £1,000 

£1  2s.  6 d.  ’ was  loft  td  nmml.  — a J>- — I 1- 

3728.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— That  is  on  your 
houses  in  Thomas-street ! — Yes. 

3729.  .Mr.  Anderson. — What  system  have  you 

adopted  m reference  to  the  working  of  the  charitv  ? 


s left  to  provide  apprentice  fees  for  poor  boys  whose 
parents  reside  in  Dublin — the  fee  being  one  of  £10 
Irish.  This  charity  was  under  the  management,  by 
appointment  of  the  trustees,  of  the  Venerable  the 
Archdeacon  of  Dublin.  But  you  said  you  were 
engaged  in  managing  it  now  1 — Yes,  I succeeded  him. 

3742.  And  were  you  appointed  by  the  trustees  to 
the  management  of  the  Gardiner  fund  1 — I was,  up 
to  the  time  it  was  put  under  the  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  Hughes  now  manages  it  for  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  It  was 
the  late  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  who  proposed  the  placing 
of  the  charity  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

3743.  I suppose  these  Commissioners  have  merely 
the  money  placed  under  their  control,  or  have  they 

3731  What  in  +Lof  A ,,  -r  , . taken  up  the  management  from  the  Primate,  the 

perhaps,  to  the  neglect  of  thf  „W  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Lord  Chancellor?— 

to  indisposition  oif the  nart  of  thF™61*  ^ i 7 Tliey  stand  ™ Place  of  the  Primate,  the  Archbishop 
apprentices.  ^ he  masters  .to  take  of  Dublin  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  duties  of 

3732.  The  fee  the  management  are  altogether  transferred  to  their 

some  firms  will  not  taV«  en°ugh !— Yes,  and  hands,  but  as  each  individual  case  had  to-  be  submitted 

373?Sa^vo?n^ti^ir^Ce,8  ^ ,,  , to  the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  BeqUesfa 

jections  were  made^to  thenmo  geyourself  that  ob-  before  the  application  could  be  granted,  and  as  that 
I have  StTodbi^r?T/Lefee,~0h’  l68’  PrOTed  to0  troublesome  a way  ofidoing  it,  the  Board 
in  good  businesses  I find  by  experience  that  entrusted  the  management  to  the  Rev  Mr! 

See  App.  B.  No.  XIY.  (c>  t App.  B.  No,  XIV.  (b),  p.  472.  } App.  B.  No.  XIV.  (a),  p.  472. 


-rrr  * , " v ~~z working  of  the  charity  !— 

We  send  out  circulars  at  the  beginning  of  May  and 
November  to  the  parochial  clergy  of  Dublin  telling 
tnem  that  a certain  number  of  fees  wfil  be  payable  at  a 
certain  fame,  and  enclosing  forms  which  they  are  to  fill 
and  to  send  m as  a recommendation  of  candidates  for 
the  benefits  of  the  charity.  These  are  the  forms  (handed 
in),  and  these  are  the  circulars  (handed  in)  We 
enclose  two  forms  to  each  clergyman. 

3730.— Do  you  find  as  a matter  of  fact  that  there 
have  been  applications  made  for  apprentice  fees?— 
Formerly  they  were  very  numerous,  but  in  later  years 
the  number  has  fallen  off  considerably.  ^ 
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3744.  And  as  far  as  you  are  aware  are  the  funds  of 

both  charities  applicable  to  the  same  object? — Quite. 
It  has  been  always  so.  I know  that  for  twenty  years, 
and  during  that  time  I sometimes  gave  the  money  of 
one  to  supplement  the  grants  of  the  other  on  account  of 
their  inadequacy.  . . ,,  , , 

3745.  And  on  every  occasion  to  the  same  boys  f — 
Yes.  In  order  to  make  up  fees  that  would  be 
accepted  by  the  masters. 

3746.  During  your  management  ox  both  ot  these 
charities  have  you  coine  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
charities  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  amalgamate  ? 
—I  don’t  see  why  they  should  not  be  amalgamated. 
There  is  one  thing  with  regard  to  Gardiner’s  charity 
which  I wish  particularly  to  point  out.  It  is  not 
possible  to  pay  that  fee  to  a boy  who  is  an  orphan,  so 
that  the  boy  who  wants  it  most  cannot  get  the  bene- 
fit of  Gardiner’s  charity.  They  stretched  it  as  far  as  one 
parent  only  being  alive,  but  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
held  that  both  parents  should  be  alive. 

3747.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Because  the 
parents  must  be  resident  in  Dublin?— Yes. 

3748.  How  are  the  premises  let? — They  are  let 
under  lease — the  Ballybough  premises. 

Mr.  Anderson. — The  date  of  the  lease  is  the  10th 
of  December,  1829,  and  they  are  let  at  a yearly  rent 
of  £75.  It  appears  that  a portion  of  these  premises 
were  taken  by  a railway  company,  and  that  the  other 
portion  was  let  on  lease  for  twenty  years  at  a yearly 
rent  of  £73  16s.  lOd.  Both  these  leases  are  for  terms 
of  500  years.  (Documents  handed  in.)  The  Tliomas- 
street  premises  are  let  on  a lease  bearing  date  the 
18th  of  October,  1851,  for  a term  of  ninety-nine  years, 
at  a yearly  rent  of  £40.  The  gross  yearly  rent  is 
therefore  £188  10s. 

3749.  Professor  Dougherty — (To  witness). — Have 
you  ever  had  applications  from  ministers  of  other 
Protestant  denominations  ? — I have. 

3750.  Did  you  inquire  in  every  case  whether  the 
boy  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  charity  was  a member 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ? — I have  always  had  them, 
on  the  recommendation  of  a member  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland. 

3751.  As  a matter  of  fact,  have  they  always  been 
church  boys  ? — I cannot  answer  that.  I took  the  boys 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  parochial  clergy. 

3752.  Have  you  limited  the  sending  of  your  forms 
of  application  to  such  charity  schools  as  are  parochial 
schools? — No,  we  have  sent  them  of  late  to  other 
places.  When  I found  that  the  applications  were  not 
so  numerous  as  they  used  to  be  I extended  the  opera- 
tions of  the  charity  rather.  I used  to  send  the  forms 
to  the  Meath  Industrial  School,  for  example. 

3753.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  found  if  you  ad- 
hered to  the  strict  terms  of  the  trust  you  could  not 
get  the  boys  to  whom  you  were  bound  to  apply  the 
fund? — Exactly  so. 

3754.  Professor  Dougherty. — "Would  you  think  it 
desirable  to  give  the  trustees  power  to  extend  the 
charity  to  boys  of  all  Protestant  denominations  ? — I 


could  not  express  an  opinion  upon  that  point.  I March  is,  18S6. 
think  if  the  fee  was  a larger  one  we  should  be  able  to  _ 7 

spend  the  money.  Greene.an°n 

3755.  Dr.  Traill. — But  you  have  that  power  at 
present — you  can  take  any  Protestant  boy  when  you 
take  in  the  Meath  Industrial  School  ? — At  least  I have 
done  so.  I don’t  say  I ought  to  do  it  or  not. 

3756.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — With  regard  to 
the  rental  which  you  have  handed  in,  is  the  rent 
regularly  paid  ? — Yes. 

3757.  Were  there  not  a number  of  these  small 
charities  attached  to  St.  Werburgh’s,  I have  a list  of 
them  broken  up  into  very  small  sums,  some  for 
apprenticing? — Yes,  £1  2s.  2 d.  is  paid  over  to  the 
trustees  of  each  school  entitled  to  it,  by  the  church- 
wardens of  St.  Werburgh’s  parish,  and  goes  to  the 
general  school  fund. 

3758.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  do  you  restrict  the  girls 
to  £20  and  the  boys  to  £30 1— -I  think  £20  would 
be  sufficient.  Hi  ere  are  very  few  businesses  that  girls 
can  go  to. 

3759.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  powers  up  to 
£30  and  only  spend  £20,  if  you  wish  1— -It  would  be 
better,  perhaps. 

3760.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — These  money 
limits  will  work  out  in  time  ? — I think  they  should 
be  given  such  fees  as  the  trustees  think  proper. 

3761.  The  limit  of  £20  and  £30  might  be  found 
impracticable? — Yes,  quite  so. 

3762.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  sense  do  you  attach 
to  the  words  “ charity  schools  ’’  ? — I think  they  are 
what  were  practically  the  State  schools  in  Dublin  150 
years  ago. 

3763.  I mean  in  your  scheme? — That  is  the  term 
used  in  the  will 

3764.  Can  you  not  extend  that  meaning? — I enlarged 
the  operations  of  the  charity,  for  example,  to  the  Meath 
Industrial  School.  I paid  apprentice  fees  for  boys  of 
that  school. 

3765.  Do  you  regard  the  National  Schools  as  charity 
schools  ? — Oh,  I think  so. 

3766.  Dr.  Traill. — I have  very  little  doubt  that 
if  you  looked  back  into  the  schools  in  Dublin  in  1727 
you  would  find  a large  number  of  boarding  charity 
schools  which  have  ceased  to  exist? — I dare  say. 

Now  there  is  only  one  point — I should  say  there  used 
to  be  boarding  schools  in  St.  Bride’s  and  in  St.  Wer- 
burgh’s parishes. 

3767.  A number  of  boarding  and  charity  schools  in 
St.  Bride’s  and  other  parishes? — Yes. 

3768.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  will  take 
sometime  to  prepare  a draft  scheme  for  the  charity, 
but  when  it  is  prepared  the  public  will  get  notice,  and 
anyone  who  has  any  objection  to  make  to  the  draft 
will  be  afforded  an  oppoi*tunity  of  sending  it  in.  This 
scheme  will  have  to  be  delayed,  because  we  must  see 
whether  there  are  any  charities  of  a similar  character 
with  which  it  might  be  amalgamated. 

Witness. — I don’t  know  of  any  other  of  a similar 
character  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  except  Gardiner’s. 


KNIGHT’S  SCHOOL.  Knight’s 

The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  and  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  attended  on 
behalf  of  the  Governors. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  makes  a statement  on  the  part  of  the  Governors. 


Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  sworn  and  examined. 


3769.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  you  are 
one  of  the  Governors  of  this  charity  ? — Yes. 

3770.  What  is  your  endowment?— We  are  entitled 
nnder  a deed  of  the  founder,  James  Knight,  dated 
November  30th,  1725,  to  a rentcharge  of  £70  8s. 
sterling,  free  of  taxes  and  incumbrances,  issuing  out  of 
certain  lands  in  the  county  Wicklow. 

3771.  Do  you  still  continue  to  receive  that  sum? — 
We  have  only  got  Irish  money,  and  paid  the  taxes. 


3772.  Who  are  the  persons  actually  managing  this 
charity,  at  present?— The  Governors. 

3773.  From  whom  is  the  rentcharge  received  now, 
who  pays  it  to  you? — Mr.  Humphrey. 

3774.  Can  you  give  his  address  1— -Dr.  Stubbs,  the 
Treasurer,  or  steward,  receives  the  money.  He  will 
be  able  to  inform  you  who  he  gets  it  from. 

3775.  He  keeps  your  books? — Yes,  I will  send  you 
an  abstract  of  them. 


Very  Rev. 

H.  H.  Dickin- 
son, D.D. 
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March  in,  1888. 

Very  Rev. 

H.  H.  Dickiu- 


3776.  The  sum  of  money  you  receive  is  about  £60 
a year? — Yes,  for  the  school. 

3777.  I see  your  receipts  for  one  year  were  £61  10s. 
3d.,  and  for  the  next  year'  £61  2s.  id.  ? — We  have 
been  receiving  for  the  school  £9  per  annum  less  than 
we  ought  to  have  received,  because  it  was  not  until 
an  investigation  of  the  terms  of  the  deed  for  this 
Commission,  that  we  discovered  that  its  terms  were 
so  strong,  and  that  then  we  saw  it  was  sterling  money 
of  Great  Britain,  exempted  from  all  taxes  and  deduc- 
tions, 

3778.  And  have  you  made  any  demand  since  you  dis- 
covered that,  upon  those  who  pay  you  for  the  larger 
sums  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  right  to  go  back. 

3779.  But  if  in  the  future  you  can  induce  them  to 
pay  you  more,  I suppose  you  will  do  so  ? — We  don’t 
know  that  we  shall  get  it — at  all  events  that  is  the  way 
the  thing  has  been  done. 

3780.  How  have  you  been  applying  the  money  1 — 
To  the  payment  of  a master,  and  that  is  nearly  all. 

3781.  What  is  put  down  in  your  *account  for  1881 
is — master's  salary,  £40  ; and  £9  for  coals ; inciden- 
tals £3  13s.  6 d. ; repairs  £5 — what  are  your  repairs 
executed  upon  ? — The  school-house. 

3782.  Is  that  the  school-house  mentioned  in  the 
will? — It  is  not  the  school-house  mentioned  in  the  will. 
It  is  the  school-house  built  by  us,  upon  a site  con- 
veyed to  us.  In  the  second  schedule  of  the  list  it  is 
described  erroneously  as  the  lease  of  the  premises 
occupied  as  Knight’s  school.  It  is  not  a lease.  It 
is  a conveyance  by  the  Wide  Street  Commission  of 
the  site.  We  have  got  the  conveyance  of  the  Wide 
Street  Commission  of  1819  (document  handed  in). 

3783.  And  this  recites  that  in  consideration  of 
£300,  this  piece  of  land  was  bought.  Do  you  know 
how  the  £300  was  raised? — For  a long  time  there 
were  legal  difficulties  about  getting  the  money  estab- 
lished by  this  trust,  and  during  that  time  the  fund  accu- 
mulated, and  it  was  out  of  that  accumulation  that  the 
school  site  was  purchased,  and  the  school  premises  built. 

3784.  And  you  hold  the  school  there  for  ever  rent 
free  ? — Yes. 


3785.  What  is  the  education  carried  on  there  now? 
— Primary  school  education  only.  There  are  only 
about  fifteen  boys  attending  the  school  now.  I should 
explain  that  the  reason  why  the  fnumber  in  the  school 
has  fallen  off,  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  advanced 
age  of  the  master,  but  not  entirely  so.  The  cause 
chiefly  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  a number  of 
primary  schools  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
under  the  National  Board.  There  is  an  excellent 
school  in  St.  Werburgh’s  parish,  and  an  excellent 
National  School  in  St.  Bride’s  parish,  which  is  in  a 
street  very  close  to  Knight’s  school ; on  the  other  side 
there  are  the  schools  of  St.  Matthias— and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  children,  especially  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  school — under  those  severe  proselyti- 
sing conditions — are  not  sent  to  us ; and  it  is  only 
natural  to  expect  that  it  should  not  be  used  by  Roman 
Catholic  children.  For  a long  time  the  Governors  of 
the  school  have  been  wishing  to  be  formally  relieved 
from  the  obligation  imposed  upon  them.  The  will 
provided  for  that  which  has  not  been  insisted  on,  and 
it  was  proposed  some  two  or  three  years  ago  that  we 
should  apply  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests  for  relief  from  that  condition,  and 
that  we  should  become  entitled  legally  to  do  what  we 
have  in  fact  been  doing.  We  found  out  that  failing 
the  conversion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  of  the 
neighbourhood,  our  trust  could  not  usefully  be  applied, 
unless  we  went  on  doing  what  we  were  then  doing  in 
our  own  way,  but  we  believed  we  were  under  a legal 
necessity  for  doing  that  which  we  didn’t  think  we  had 
a moral  right  to  do. 

. 3786.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  the  deed  provides 
is,  that  if  all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  country  have 
so  far  conformed  to  the  Protestant  religion,  that  there 
were  no  longer  Popish  children  .available  for  the  pro- 
pose, that  then  you  might  apply  the  fund  to  Protes- 
tants ? — Yes. 


. 3787.  Dr.  Traill. — There  is  another  clause  in  mb 

tion  to  Roman  Catholic  children  ?— But  the  associate 
condition  was  that  such  children  must  receive 
teaching  of  Mr.  Knight’s  own  church.  b 

The  Dean  of  Si.  Patrick's.— What  the  deed  sav*  k 
that  provided  there  shall  not  be  found  a sufficin’ 
number  of  children  of  poor  Popish  parents  to  m2 
up  the  twenty  boys,  then  in  such  case 

3788.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— As  a matter  nf 

fact,  are  there  to  be  found  twenty  children  of  do! 
Popish  parents  to  attend  the  school  ? No. 

3789.  Professor  Dougherty— And  failing  that 

then  yon  are  to  go  on  with  twenty  poor  Protestant 
children? 

Dean  Dickinson.  — We  were,  in  point  of  fact 
unable  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  deed.  I W 
further  to  say  that  I think,  as  a primary  school 
intended  for  the  poor,  it  has  ceased  to  be  so  necessary  as 
it  once  was.  I see  there  is  a clause  in  the  Act  which 
provides  that  the  Commissioners  may  change  the  con- 
dition, and  style,  and  class  of  a school  if  any  school 
should  prove  to  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of 
free  elementary  education  in  the  locality.  Seeing  that 
this  school  is  attended  by  so  few,  and  that  there  are  other 
schools  provided  for  it  in  the  neighbourhood  under  the 
National  Board,  it  may  be  conceded  to  be  in  excess  of 
the  requirements — “ in  excess  of  the  requirements  of 
free  elementary  education  in  the  locality.”  These  are 
the  words  of  the  Act.  Our  scheme  refers  to  the  in- 
struction of  apprentices  at  evening  classes,  and  anyone 
who  works  as  a clergyman  is  aware  that  boys  are 
apprenticed  from  the  age  of  fourteen,  whose  literary 
and  general  education  is  not  complete,  and  who  may 
desire  to  supplement  that  education  by  evening  teach- 
ing ; and  for  a long  time  we  have  thought  that  our 
school  was  one  that  would  be  utilized  a great  deal 
more  if  it  could  be  carried  on  in  that  way  as  a sort 
of  technical  school,  or  elementary  school,  with  a con- 
science clause.  And  the  governors  would  be  willing 
to  undertake  a class  or  classes,  and  to  carry  them  on 
with  a conscience  clause,  such  as  is  seemed  in  schools 
connected  with  the  National  Board  of  Education  in 
Ireland. 

3790.  It  is  not  a boarding  school  ? — No ; it  is  a very 
small  house. 


3791.  T must  say  it  is  very  liberal  to  propose  a 
conscience  clause,  because  the  deed  expressly  restricts 
the  endowment  to  the  Protestant  Established  Church  ! 
— I think  everyone  on  the  board  is  in  favour  of  that 
conscience  clause,  and  of  the  suggestion  for  the  exten- 
sion of  evening  teaching  to  the  persons  I have 
described.  We  wish  that  the  benefits  of  education 
should  be  extended  as  widely  as  possible. 

3792,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — What  is  this 
grammar  school  that  you  propose  to  expend  portion  of 
the  trust  on  ? — That  is  referred  to  in  the  draft  schema 
We  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  trustees 
shall  be  the  same  as  appointed  under  the  will,  which 
is  a denominational  endowment.  We  propose  that 
the  endowment  shall  be  held  in  trust  “ by  the  fore- 
going persons  for  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the 
grammar  school  connected  with  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
provided  the  trustees  shall  be  at  liberty  to  allocate  an 
annual  payment,  not  exceeding  £26  per  annum,  for 
the  instruction  of  an  evening  class  for  apprentices, 
and  such  other  sons  of  poor  parents  as  may  be  unable 
to  attend  elementary  schools  during  the  day ; provided 
also  that  religious  instruction  given  to  pupils  attend- 
ing such  evening  classes  shall  not  be  compulsory  as  a 
condition  of  attendance.”  That  would  leave  about 
£34  available  for  the  grammar  school.  The  grammar 
school  is  a school  in  connection  with  the  Cathedral, 
and  it  is  called  the  Cathedral  school  or  the  grammar 
school.  It  is  for  boys  not  exactly  of  the  poorest 
class — boys  who  are  trained  as  choristers,  and  also 
for  other  boys.  I said  just  now  that  the  primary 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood  were  very  numerous, 
and  that  this  school  is  in  excess  of  the  requirement® 
of  free  elementary  education ; but  I think  the  Com- 
missioners must  be  aware  that  there  is  a sort  of  interval 
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that  lias  to  be  spanned  between  tlie  very  poor  and 
those  that  are  a little  better  than  that — boys  of  the 
artizan  class,  and  boys  of  the  class  thatcomero  our  gram- 
mar school  and  get  into  the  choir,  and  who  are  allowed 
to  be  left  a little  behind  as  regards  educational  benefits. 
Provision  is  made  for  primary  schools,  and  there  is 
the  benefit  of  the  provision  under  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act.  If  boys  had  opportunity  of  rising 
from  the  lowest  point  upward  it  would  be  desirable. 

3793.  Dr.  Traill. — Isthattliegrammar  school  called 
Marsh’s  school  1 — No.  You  mean  Marsh’s  library. 

3794.  I thought  there  was  a school  connected  with 
it  ? — No. 


grammar  school  as  the  foundation  of  all  other  teaching.  March  is,  1886. 
We  do  not  give  an  ambitious  classical  education.  v ~ 

3808.  Who  has  the  management  of  the  Cathedral  h?H  Dfckin- 
Grammar  School? — The  same  persons — members  of  the  son,  d.d. 
Cathedral  Board.  The  payments  of  the  money  to  the  ' 
schools  are  under  the  management  of  those  persons 

chiefly.  According  to  ancient  usage  the  Precentor  has 
the  appointment  of  the  Snccentor,  who  is  also  the 
Warden  of  this  grammar  school,  and  under  him  there 
is  a teacher. 

3809.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Is  the  grammar 

school  held  in  the  same  building  as  Knight’s  school  ? 

No. 


379 o.  What  was  the  school  to  which  Mr.  Ovenden 
was  attached? — He  was  attached  to  the  grammar 
school,  and  the  grammar  school  is  for  boys  who  are 
choristers. 

3796.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Where  is  the 
grammar  school  situated  ? — Close  by. 

3797.  How  is  it  supported? — The  masters  and  the 
warden  are  paid  by  the  Cathedral  Board. 


3810.  What  is  the  attendance  at  the  grammarschool? 
-About.forty  boys  attend  the  grammar  school,  whose 
building  is  interlocked  as  it  were  with  the  building  of 
Knights  schools,  and  not  only  are  the  buildings  inter- 
locked, but  from  time  to  time  the  income  of  Knight’s 
■school  has  been  subsidised  by  grants  from  the  offertory 
and  other  charitable  sources  connected  with  the 
cathedral. 


3798.  It  is  not  an  endowed  school  1 — No  ; it  has 
no  endowment.  If  you  approve  of  the  plan  about 
the  evening  classes,  it  would  have  an  endowment  of 
only  about  £30  a year.  Mr.  Knight  intended  that  this 
school  should  be  kept  up  in  St.  Patrick’s-close,  and 
also  in  that  deed  mentions  that  the  free  school  which 
he  endowed,  and  which  he  designated  Knight’s  school,- 
was  the  school  attended  at  that  time  by  the  boys  of  the 
grammar  school. 

3799.  The  school  endowed  was  the  school  connected 
with  the  Cathedral,  because  he  speaks  of  it  being  hi 
the  Cathedral-  close  ? — Yes. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — “The  charity  school  now  kept 

in  the  Little  Close,  behind  the  Cathedral  Church  ” 

these  are  the  words  of  the  deed. 

3SOO.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any  in- 
stitution which  would  appear  to  be  suitable  that  could 
be  amalgamated  with  this  one  ?— The  grammar  school 
connected  with  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  We  could 
make  a better  school  of  it. 

3801.  By  amalgamating  it  with  the  grammar  school? 


3802.  What  is  your  arrangement  about  conducting 
evening  classes  ?— -Not  necessarily  conducting  such 
classes.  W e only  wanted  to  h av  e tb  e power  of  trying  the 
experiment ; and  supposing  the  evening  classes  are  not 
practicable  then  the  trustees  should  be  at  liberty  to  allo- 
cate the  full  amount  to  the  grammar  school.  If  we 
did  that  ourselves  objection  might  be  raised.  It  might 
be  said  “Why  do  you  take  all  the  money  from  the  very 
poorest.”  We  only  want  it  to  be  beneficially  applied. 

3803.  Is  there  not  a great  practical  difficulty  in 
keeping  up  the  attendance  at  evening  schools  ? — Yes. 

3804.  Has  not  the  experiment  been  already  tried, 
and  with  indifferent  success? — But  it  may  be  more  suc- 
cessful by-and-by  when  technical  schools  become 
better  known.  As  regards  the  question  of  technical 
schools  there  is  one  about  to  be  opened  in  Kevin-street, 
at  Mr.  Fry’s  factory. 

3S05.  Is  it  impossible  to  provide  out  of  the  fund  at 
your  disposal  that  the  endowment  could  be  made  avail- 
an.  i aPl 'renticing  boys  in  this  locality? — Quite  so. 
Ine  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. — The  way  we  managed 
apprentice  boys  was  through  Love’s  charity,  and 
through  Gardiner’s  charity. 

Professor  Dougherty. — Would  it  be  more 
nencial  to  amalgamate  this  endowment  which  is  an 
apprenticing  endowment  with  other  apprenticing  en- 
owments,  or  to  keep  it  for  the  maintenance  and  en- 
dowment of  a particular  school? 


eh  — We  should  much  prefer  that  it 

ouid  be  kept  for  the  maintenance  of  a particular 
PT  -*i,i ' because  that  was  the  primary  object  of  Mr. 
TtiCfin  other  was  only  a secondary  object, 

e AhO  was  to  be  first  appropriated  to  teaching  pur- 
l6^  a vcry  sm£dl  balance  for  the  other. 
' • aae  primary  object  of  the  will  was  to  provide 
the  + 7 eJ?ucatioa>  and  that  is  now  done  through 
te  ? Elementary  education  is  provided  at  the 


3811.  What  class  of  boys  attend  the  grammar  school? 
— They  are  about  the  same  class  of  boys  that  attend 
the  Ralph  Macklin  schools.  They  are  very  mixed  - 
They  are  very  well  behaved  boys.  No  questions  are- 
asked  about  the  pedigree  of  the  parents  ; they  are  re- 
spectable lads  of  the  clerk  and  artisan  class. 

3812.  What  do  you  teach  in  the  grammar  school?' 
— A plain  English  education,  and  of  course  music  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  education. 

3813.  Professor  Dougherty. — Why  do  you  call  it 
a grammar  school  ? — Well,  it  was  sometimes  called  the 
grammar  school,  and  sometimes  it  was  called  the 
Choristers’  school. 

3814.  It  is  an  ordinary  primary  school  ? — It  is  a 
little  better  than  that,  because  French  is  taught  in  it. 

3815.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  it  limited  to  boys  attending 
the  choir? — No. 

3816.  How  many  boys  go  to  the  chon-  ? — About 
twenty-five. 

3817.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you,  as  Precentor, 
apply  the  funds  of  Knight’s  endowment  to  a lower 
class  of  boys  than  those  whom  you  admit  to  the  gram- 
mar school  ?— Yes.  But  then  the  poor  children  of  the 
district  do  not  really  attend  Knight’s  school— in  fact 
the  endowment  has  been,  so  far  as  regards  that,  doing 
very  little  good  of  late  years.  Of  course  we  are  very 
loth  to  supersede  the  present  master,  Mr.  William 
Whitby,  who  is  about  seventy-five  years  of  a«e.  We 
propose  in  clause  nine  that  in  case  his  office  shall  be 
rendered  void,  he  shall  receive  a pension  of  two-thirds 
of  his  present  salary. 

3818.  Does  Mr.  Whitby  hold  any  other  office? — 
No. 

3819.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I find  by  the  deed  that 
the  trustees  were  appointed  for  the  purjiose  of  educat- 
ing and  binding  out  twenty  boys,  “the  children  of  poor 
Popish  parents  ” ? — Yes. 

3820.  But  jou  propose  to  apply  the  endowment  ex- 
clusively to  the  children  of  Protestant  parents  ? — Be- 
cause you  see  the  stipulation  was  that  the  charity  was 
to  be  applied  to  poor  Popish  children  who  would 
become  Protestants.  We  might  legally  receive  t.hpm 
under  the  same  conditions. 

3821.  You  find  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  two 
provisions,  namely,  that  they  should  be  the  “ children 
of  Popish  parents,”  and  that  they  should  be  educated 
in  the  Protestant  religion  ? — Yes ; and  we  don’t  like 
that  condition  of  course. 

3822.  You  find  it  impossible  to  get  children  whose 
parents  will  allow  them  to  accept  the  education  on  the 
terms  proposed  ? — Yes. 

3823.  But  it  is  not  impossible  to  get  them  to 
accept  the  apprentice  fees  ? — I maintain  that  the 
education  is  a condition  precedent.  You  cannot  bind 
them  without  education.  It  is  the  apprenticing  ot 
children  so  educated — that  is  to  say,  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Popish  parents  must  have  been  given  to 
the  reception  of  Church  teaching. 

3824.  The  twenty  boys  are  to  include  those  to  be 
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March  in,  1886.  educated  and  those  to  be  bound  apprentices. 
VervEev  Now  tbe  deed  provides  that  you  “shall  from 
H.  Ft  Dlckin-  time  to  time  fill  up  and  complete  the  said  number 
son,  d.d.  of  twenty  boys  with  children  of  poor  Popish  parents. 

in  order  to  have  them  bred  up  and  educated  Protestants 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  by  law  established  ” — that 
is,  to  fill  up  the  number  of  boys  to  be  apprenticed  or 
educated.  “ But  in  case  it  shall  at  any  time  happen 
that  the  natives  of  Ireland  shall  conform  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  such  numbers  that  there  shall  not  be 
found  a sufficient  number  of  children  of  poor  Popish 
parents  to  complete  and  make  up  the  said  number  of 
twenty  boys,  then  and  in  such  a case  they — the  said 
trustees  or  their  survivors — shall  fill  up  and  complete 
the  said  number  of  twenty  boys  with  the  children  of  poor 
Protestants  of  the  Established  Church.”  That  condition 
has  not  been  fulfilled,  because  there  is  quite  an  abund- 
ance of  children  of  “ poor  Popish  parents  ” still  exist- 
ing ? — But  they  have  not  fulfilled  the  condition  : they 
have  not  conformed  in  such  numbers. 

3825.  But  the  supposition  made  here  is  that  the 
whole  Catholic  population  had  gone  over  to  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  that  there  would  be  no  longer  a 
Roman  Catholic  population  to  be  educated,  and  it  is 
provided  that  in  that  case  you  might  educate  Protes- 
tant children — but  that  condition  is  not  fulfilled  1 — If 
one  condition  is  regarded  I maintain  that  the  other 
also  applies,  because  it  is  an  essential  condition  that 
the  education  given  should  be  based  upon  a certain 
religious  training — it  was  essential  that  they  should 
receive  teaching  in  a certain  form  or  not  at  all. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s. — There  were  not  to  be 
two  distinct  classes  of  persons — some  to  be  apprenticed 
and  some  to  be  taught. 

3826.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  the  trust  9 — Yes,  because  the  children 
won’t  come. 

3527.  You  might  do  either  of  two  things  — 
you  might  give  the  education  to  Roman  Catholic 
children  without  teaching  them  the  Protestant  religion, 
or  you  might  transfer  the  benefit  of  the  trust  to 
Protestant  children.  You  prefer  to  do  the  lattexv 
Would  not  the  former  be  quite  as  near  the  original 
intention  ? — No ; I think  if  we  give  the  education 
without  the  religion  we  should  be  running  counter 
to  the  intentions  of  the  founder. 

3528.  Would  you  not  be  doing  so  by  applying  the 
money  he  left  for  the  education  of  Catholic  children  to 
Protestant  children  ? — But  he  left  the  alternative  that 
failing  the  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children  the 
money  should  be  applied  to  Protestants. 

3829.  No ; only  on  a contingency  which  has  not 
arisen — namely,  that  the  whole  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion had  gone  over  to  the  Protestant  Church,  and  that, 
consequently,  there  were  no  longer  any  Catholic 
children  to  be  educated? — Well ; that  was  a sanguine 
way  of  putting  it. 

_ 3830.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  a pro- 
vision under  the  will  as  regards  the  administration  of 
the  fund,  which  declares  that  the  money  is  to  be  paid 
“to  such  person  or  persons  as  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
for  the  time  being;  or  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  for  the  time  being  ; 
the  Chaunter,  Chancellor,  and  Treasurer  of  the  said 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  for  the  time 
being ; the  Vicar  of  the  Dean  of  the  said  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Patrick’s,  for  the  time  being ; and  the 
Vicar  of  the  said  parish  of  St.  Peter’s,  Dublin,  or  any 
three  of  them — the  Archbishop,  or  the  Dean,  or  the 


Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s  always  to  be  one  of  the  three" 
and  so  on.  It  is,  therefore,  vested  in  a governin'* 
body  to  be  exclusively  of  the  clergy  connected  with 
the  cathedral  t—  Yes,  and  our  object  is  to  widen  the 
benefit  as  far  as  we  can  by  providing  evening  classes 
and  we  are  willing  to  insert  a conscience  clause  J 

think  our  liberality  has  gone  as  far  as  it  possibly  can 

3831.  As  you  find  you  must  depart  from  the  terms 
of  the  will  you  prefer  to  make  the  departure  in  favour 
of  the  education  of  Protestant  children  as  distinguished 
from  departing  in  the  direction  of  Catholic  children  l— 
That  latter  departure  we  are  not  free  to  adopt.  We 
are  willing  to  extend  the  benefits  of  secular  instruction 
but  we  are  not  willing  to  give  up  the  religious  educa- 
tion which  the  founder  insisted  upon  so  strongly 
Mr.  Knight  was  very  definite  in  his  directions. 
There  is  a proviso  in  the  draft  scheme  that  "the 
school  shall  be  open  for  annual  inspection  by  an 
Inspector  to  be  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  whom  his  report  shall  be  presented."  Then  there 
is  another  provision  that  “the  Trustees  shall  be  bound, 
out  of  the  annual  income  of  the  charity,  to  pay  a sum 
of  £10  8s.  sterling,  in  each  year,  to  the  Incumbent 
and  Church-wardens  of  St.  Peter’s  parish,  towards 
the  maintenance  of  four  poor  Protestant  widows  in 
the  house  now  known  as  1 Knight’s  Widows’  House  ’ 
situate  in  the  said  parish  of  St.  Peter.” 

3832.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  find  that  a 
useful  application  of  the  endowment  1—We  do. 

3833.  Is  there  a house  called  Knight’s  Widows' 
House  ? — Yes. 

3834.  And  are  there  widows  in  it? — It  is  known 
as  Knight’s  Widows’  House.  It  was  thought  that 
£ 1 0 would  not  support  four  -widows.  It  is  “ towards  ” 
the  maintenance  of  four  widows.  We  do  not  of  course 
press  that  clause  if  the  Commissioners  choose  to 
discharge  us  from  that  obligation,  but  I don’t  think 
you  can,  according  to  the  Act. 

3835.  Dr.  Traill. — You  think  the  first  object  of 
the  trust  was  for  proselytizing  purposes  ? — Yes. 

3836.  And  failing  that  you  think  that  the  next 
best  application  of  the  money  you  receive  is  by  pro- 
moting the  education  of  Protestant  children,  and 
extending  the  educational  advantages  to  all,  with  a 
conscience  clause  ? — I think  that  all  we  have  a right  to 
do  is  to  soften  the  application  of  the  conditions  as 
much  as  possible. 

3837.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Neither  of  us  would  be 
disposed  to  apply  the  funds  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  deed,  while  I think  you  might 
depart  from  the  terms  of  the  will  by  devoting  the 
fund  to  the  apprenticing  of  the  children  of  Popish 
parents  apart  from  education — you  are  of  opinion 
that  you  are  bound  to  train  them  as  Protestants. 
While  you  are  disposed  to  make  a departure  in  one 
direction,  I should  be  disposed  to  make  a departure  in 
another  direction  ? — Yes. 

8838.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  fund  is  de- 
scribed as  Irish  sterling  money,  whereas  you  have  got 
sterling  money  of  Great  Britain  ? — Yes. 

3839.  How  is  the  sum  so  low  as  £60  ?— They  have 
taken  off  what  they  have  no  right  to  take,  but  I don  t 
think  you  would  recommend  us  to  take  any  proceed- 
ings for  the  recovery  of  the  arrears. 

3840.  We  have  no  power  to  do  that. — Probably  it 
was  a mistake  as  unintentional  on  their  part  as  it  was 
unknown  to  us. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 
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MONDAY,  22nd  MARCH,  188C. 

March  22,  1S86. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Judicial  Commissioner;  and  Rev.  Gerald 
HOLLOY,  D.D.,  DS.C.,  F.B.U.I.,  ANTHONY  TRAILL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor 
Dougherty,  M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  War.  Edward  Ellis,  esq.,  LL.B.,-was  in  attendance. 

THE  HIBERNIAN  MARINE  SOCIETY.  The  Hibernian 

Mr.  J.  J.  Twigg,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Stanue.il  and  Son),  makes  a statement  Marine 

Societ  v. 


Mr.  Francis  De  Lisle  sworn  and  examined. 


3841.  Mr.  Twigg,  q.c.— You  are  the  Registrar  of 
the  Hibernian  Marine  Society  ? — Yes. 

3842.  How  long  have  you  been  Registrar  of  the 
society  ?— About  ten  years. 

3843.  Can  you  state  what  the  funds  are — (he 
annual  income  of  this  society.  Are  they  accurately 
stated  in  the  end  of  the  printed  scheme? — I will' 
state  them — They  consist  of — a perpetual  yearly  rent- 
charge  of  £25,  late  currency,  being  £23  Is.  6d.  present 
currency,  payable  out  of  the  lands  of  Rogerstown  and 
Ballinlagh,  in  the  King’s  County,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  will  of  Joseph  Wright,  dated  19th  July, 
1793. 

3844.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon Have  you  an 

abstract  of  the  trusts  of  the  will? — Yes  (Witness 
hands  in  documents). 

3845.  Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c. — Now  the  next  matter? — 
An  equal  moiety  of  the  rents  of  certain  lands  in  the 
county  of  Carlow,  devised  to  the  said  society,  by  the 
will  of  Henry  Waddell,  dated  1st  February,  17S3 — 
amounting  to  £12  Is.  yearly.  It  varies  from  year  to 
year.  The  last  sum  received  was  only  £11  5s. 

3846.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  pays  you 
the  money? — Mr.  Edward  C.  Jameson,  Carlow,  is  the 
agent,  and  he  furnishes  the  annual  account  in  this 
form  (account  handed  in)  and  when  it  comes  to  me,  I 
receive  the  moiety  from  the  Registrar  of  the  Hibernian 
Military  School. 

3847.  Professor  Dougherty. — Part  of  the  property 
devised  by  this  will  has  been  lost,  I believe  ? — I am 
not  aware. 

3848.  Dr.  Traill. — Yes.  Eight  acres. 

The  Witness. — I have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

3849.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  gross  rental 
is  £46  os.  9 |d.,  and  the  deductions  for  head-rent,  poor 
rates,  income  tax,  and  agent’s  fees,  is  £23  15s.  8££, 
which  leave  a net  income  of  £22  10s.  Id.  ? — Yes. 

3850.  Who  appointed  Mr.  Jameson  agent? — lam 
not  aware.  He  was  agent  when  I first  became 
connected  with  the  society. 

3851.  Is  he  agent  of  the  trustees  of  the  will  or  of 
the  schools  ? — I believe  of  the  will.  I am  not  aware 
who  appointed  him. 

Mr.  Twigg,  q.c. — What  is  the  next  item  ? 

3852.  Premises  on  Sir  John  Rogerson’s-quay,  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  held  in  fee-farm,  subject  to  the 

rent  of  £90,  late  Irish  currency,  being 
*83  Is.  6d.,  present  currency,  payable  half  yearly, 
eafh  25th  March  and  29th  September,  and  which  pre- 
mises  pre  subject  to  the  following  tenancies  : — Repre- 
sentatives of  Pentland,  for  a term  of  ninety  years  from 
1st  May,  1804,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £133  13s.  Ad.,  and 
ckard  Martin,  Bart.,  for  a term  of  five  years,  from 
-8th  February,  1883,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £350. 
18  Sir  Richard  Martin  and  Co. 

3853.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  got 
the  original  lease  ? 

^'5%,  Q.c.— It  was  in  1770. 

3854.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — These  are  the 

rituated*  U^°n  school  was  originally 


Witness. — Yes. 

3855.  Who  is  the  lessor? — It  is  part  of  the 
Courtney’s  estate. 

Mr.  Twigg,  q.c. — The  charter  was  in  1775,  and  it 
was  taken  before  that. 

Witness. — I have  got  a copy  of  that,  but  I have  not 
a copy  of  the  fee-farm  grant ; the  charter  recites  the 
lease  of  1770. 

3856.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  all  the  pre- 
mises let  in  one  lot  ? — No.  There  is  first  Pentland’s 
holding  at  a yearly  rent  of  £123  13s.  Ad.,  and  the 
second  is  Sir  Richard  Martin  and  Co.’s  at  a yearly 
rent  of  £350. 

3S57.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon Have  you  got 

Pentland’s  lease? — I have  not.  It  is  a terminable 
lease,  and  there  are  not  many  years  of  it  to  nm.  If 
you  consider  it  desirable  I will  go  up  to  Menion-street 
and  get  it. 

3858.  If  that  lease  fell  out  it  would  be  let  for  a far 
larger  sum? — No;  I think  it  would  never  produce 
any  more. 

3859.  Mr.  Twigg,  q.c. — Do  you  think  it  would  pro- 
duce more  or  less  ? — I doubt  if  it  would  produce  more. 

3860.  Dr.  Tbaill. — Would  the  buildings  not  be- 
come your  property  ? — They  would  on  the  termination 
of  the  lease. 

3S61.  Then  would  not  the  whole  thing  set  for  more 
than- that  ? — I think  they  would  set  only  as  stores. 

3862.  Who  occupies  them  at  present  1 — There  is  an 
intermediate  tenant.  The  representative  of  Pentland 
pays  the  rent. 

3863.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  are  the  occu- 
pying tenants? — I do  not  deal  with  them. 

3864.  Do  you  know  the  premises? — I do.  They 
adjoin  the  boundary  wall  of  the  school  on  Sir  John 
Rogerson’s-quay. 

3865.  33,  Sir  John  Rogerson’s-qnay  is  Richard 
Martin  and  Co.,  timber  and  slate  stores,  value  £78. 
Is  that  yours  ? — Part  of  it. 

3866.  Then  there  is  28  and  29,  valuation  £210,  and 
adjoining  that  George  Bell,  ship  owner? — They  are  not 
our  premises. 

3867.  William  J.  Doherty,  contractor? — That  is  part 
of  ours. 

3868.  Is  Mr.  Tedcastle  on  your  premises? — No,  I 
think  not. 

3869.  Are  those  rents  regularly  paid? — They  are. 

3870.  I see  the  lease  fox  the  Martins  is  only  ten 
years  from  17th  February,  1873  ? — It  expired  then,  and 
they  applied  for  a renewal,  and  we  granted  it,  and  have 
let  it  as  you  see  at  £350. 

3871.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  was  there  so  short  a 
lease? — I think  the  society  hesitated.  The  subject 
was  discussed  a good  deal  at  the  Board,  and  they  did 
not  think  it  right  or  proper  to  make  a long  lease.  The 
policy  of  the  resolution  was  that  the  premises  might 
become  more  valuable,  and  they  felt  they  were  not  at 
liberty  to  lease  it  while  there  was  a prospect  of  an  in- 
creasing valuation. 

3872.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  now  leased 
from  28th  February,  1883,  for  £350  a year,  for  a term 

2 A 2 


Mr.  Francis 
De  Lisle. 
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March  22,  1886.  of  five  years  ?— ' There  are  only  I think  two  years  re- 
, ~ . xnaining. 

gySr8  3873.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  premises  let  to  Sir 
Richard  Martin  ai-e  likely  to  increase  in  value  ? — Yes. 

3874.  And  those  let  to  the  representatives  of  Pent- 

land  are  not? — Those  are  old  premises.  Those  stores 

are  now  greatly  worn  out  by  many  years  use. 

3875.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — You  have  some- 
thing near  £400  a year  out  of  these  premises,  after 
paying  the  head  rent  ? — About  £400. 

3876.  Now  as  to  the  premises  in  Merrion-street ? — 
The  premises  there  are  held  under  a lease  dated 
November,  1840  (produced),  for  ninety -one  years  and 
six  months,  from  2 9 tb  September,  1841,  at  the  present 
yearly  rent  of  £40. 

3877.  Have  you  any  conveyance  to  the  society  of 
these  premises.  What  did  you  pay  for  them  1 — For 
these  premises  £1,750  was  paid,  and  have  a convey- 
ance. 

3878.  That  I believe  is  all  the  fixed  property? — 
It  is. 

3879.  What  is  the  bank  stock  you  have? — £6,000 
Bank  of  Ireland  stock. 

3880.  Do  you  know  the  origin  of  that  investment  ? 
— I do  not  know.  It  was  in  that  shape  when  I 
joined  the  society,  and  no  dealing  with  it  has  taken 
place  since  then.  It  was  the  result  I believe  of  accu- 
mulations. 

Mr\  Twigg , Q.c. — They  most  probably  have  trans- 
ferred some  of  it  and  invested  it  in  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  stock. 

3881.  Lord  Justice  Fitz  Gibb  ox.— -There  ai’e  legacies 
as  follows  : — From  Henry  Jesse,  £500  ; J.  Johnston, 
£350  ; G.  Simpson,  £500  ; T.  Needham,  £200  ; Dr. 
Smith,  £500  ; Brian  Connor,  £1,000,  ifcc.  j altogether 
with  other  legacies,  accumulations,  subscriptions,  &c., 
£8,100,  invested  in  Bank  of  Ireland  stock,  paying  nine 
per  cent,  interest,  and  £2,900  in  Government  stock  ? 
— Yes,  they  got  the  legacies  and  had  the  stocks 
mentioned  at  date  of  that  report. 

3882.  How  did  you  get  the  money  to  buy  this  place 
in  Merrion-street? — On  that  occasion  the  society  was 
possessed  of  canal  stock,  and  they  sold  £1,601  and 
£500  of  railway  stock,  which  produced  £1,473  11s.  9d., 
and  having  available  funds  they  paid  the  I'emainder 
with  a cheque. 

3883.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Where  did  that  canal 
stock  come  from  ? — I do  not  know.  I had  never  any 
occasion  to  look  into  it. 

3884.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — What  is  your 
income  from  stock? — Last  year  the  dividends  were 
£802  18s.  6rf. 

3885.  On  what  date  in  each  year  do  you  balance 
your  accounts  ? — The  date  of  the  last  audit  is  there. 

3886.  This  is  February,  1886 ? — Yes;  that  is  a 
little  earlier  than  they  were  usually  done,  but  it  was 
thought;  desirable  then  to  do  it. 

38S7.  Have  you  no  fixed  time  for  taking  an  account? 
— I cannot  say  that  there  is  any  fixed  time.  It  is 
usually  about  March.  They  are  closed  to  the  end  of 
the  year. 

3888.  Takethe  accountaudited  for  1884? — The  totals 
are— dividends  £1,091  8s.  5 d.,  rents  £594  12s.  lltf., 
subscriptions  £24  3s.  0d.,  sundries,  including  balance 
in  bank,  £529  7s.  9 d.,  making  a total  of  £2,239  12s.  Id. 
Dividends  are  derived  from  £6,000  Bank  of  Ireland 
stock,  £7,000  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  rental 
from  premises,  £518. 

3889.  What  is  the  expenditure  for  that  year? — 
Salaries,  wages,  <fcc.,  £236  8s.  6d. ; candles,  coals,  gas, 
&c.,  £64  5s.  Id.  j diet,  £493  4s.  4 d. ; clothing,  drapery, 
&c.,  £184;  rent,  insurance,  £171  10s.  Id. ; purchase 
money  (part  of  head  rent  in  Merrion-street),  £571 ; 
furniture,  &c.,  £58  Is.  8d. ; stationery,  £10  2s.  id. ; 
sundries,  £20  ; total,  £1,982  14s.  0 d.,  with  a balance 
in  bank  of  £253  2s.  3 d. 

3890.  For  the  year  1884  there  is  a total  expenditure 
of  £1,1 39  2s.  5d.,and  a balance  in  bank  of  £814  Is.  0 d.  ? 
— Yes. 

3891.  For  the  year  1885  the  total  expenditure  is 


£1,298  16s.  8 d.,  and  balance  in  bank  £819  12*.  Hj  j 


3892.  Then  you  have  at  present,  or  on  the  2m 
February,  1886,  £819  12s.  lid.  as  a balance  in  bank! 
— Yes,  and  also  in  the  registrar's  hands  12*.  11,/.  C!U.i, 

3S93.  I see  that  in  ycur  account  audited  10th 
March,  1885,  the  dividends  are  £1,224  12s.  7d.,andm 
that  audited  8th  March,  18S6,  they  are  £802  18s.  dd  1 
— Yes ; the  dividends  upou  these  stocks  decreased. 

3894.  They  cannot  have  decreased  one-third.  You 
must  have  ran  a year  and  a half  into  one  year  in  one 
case.  I cannot  make  out  that  the  accounts  are  balance i 
year  by  year  1—  An  extra  dividend  came  into  that  year. 

3S95.  You  seem  to  have  only  brought  in  a half 
year  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  stock  in 
18S5-6  : how  did  that  happen? — Three  half  years 
were  included  in  account  for  previous  year.  Hie  bank 
stock  dividend  is  never  paid  into  the  society.  It  is 
lodged  by  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  society. 

3896.  Who  audits  youraccounts? — The  nameistkere 
in  every  case.  It  is  done  by  members  of  the  society. 

3897.  Why  don’t  they  see  that  you  bring  all  your 
dividends  into  each  year? — I think  the  time  of  their 
coming  in  must  have  caused  it. 


3898.  What,  taking  the  one  year  with  the  other, 
ought  to  be  your  income  1 — Something  over  £1,300  a 
year. 

3899.  Have  you  got  the  books  which  will  enable  you 
to  say  when  that  bank  stock  was  invested,  and  what 
the  source  of  the  endowment  was  ? — I will  search  in 
the  papers  and  may  arrive  ai.  it. 

3900.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  account?— The  old 
account  books  are  in  the  possession  of  the  society. 

3901.  Can  you  send  us  in  a return  of  the  particulars 
of  the  investment  which  produced  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
stock,  and  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  stock,  and 
the  canal  stock.  If  yon  look  in  this  report  of  1858 
you  will  see  that  the  accumulations  are  legacies,  and  I 
wish  you  to  find  that  out? — Yes. 

3902.  Who  are  your  present  Governing  Body?— 
♦(Witness  hands  in  list). 

3903.  There  are  I see  two  ex-officios — His  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  The  Venerable  the 
Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  and  there  are  four  life  members, 
Charles  Palgrave,  Henry  Roe,  Lord  Ardilaun,  and 
Sir  Edward  Guinness.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  a 
life  member  ? — A payment  of  £30. 

3904.  And  there  are  eighteen  annual  members. 
What  constitutes  an  annual  member  ? — The  payment 
of  one  guinea  a year. 

3905.  Does  every-one  who  subscribes  a guinea  a 
year  become  an  annual  member  ? — Not  until  elected. 
The  mode  is  to  propose  a new  member  at  a general 
meeting,  his  name  remains  on  the  books  for  three 
months,  and  then  it  is  brought  forward,  and  he  is 
elected  if  there  is  no  objection. 

3906.  Have  you  got  the  minute  hook? — I hare. 
The  mode  of  keeping  the  minutes  has  always  been  to 
have  the  general  meetings  recorded  in  one  book,  and 
the  monthly  meetings  in  another. 

3907.  You  require  to  have  four  stated  general 
quarterly  meetings,  on  the  first  Monday  in  February! 
May,  August,  and  November.  Do  you  hold  those 
meetings  ? — Yes. 

3908.  Is  that  a meeting  of  all  the  members  1 — Yes. 

3909.  Mr.  Twigg,  Q.C. — I think,  Mr.  De  Lisle,  you 
made  a mistake  with  regard  to  life  members  when  you 
said  it  was  a payment  of  £30.  It  is  twenty  guineas 
in  the  charter? — A case  of  it  has  not  occurred  within 
my  knowledge.  These  gentlemen  were  life  members 
when  I was  elected  registrar.  I was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  payment  was  one  of  £30. 

3910.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— Will  you  let  me 

see  the  minutes  of  the  general  meeting.  There  are  ° 
books  ? — Yes,  there  is  a rough  minute  book  used  o 
both.  , 

3911.  How  do  you  summon  the  general  meetings 

There  is  a form  of  summons  of  which  I believe  I 
a copy.  There  are  the  forms  (handing  in  forms). 

3912.  Who  do  you  summon  to  these  meetings!— 


• App.  B.  No.  XVI.  (a),  p.  474. 
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Xlic  Committee.  We  summon  all  tlie  members  on 

^39NL  Does  that  include  all  your  subscribers  1 — Yes. 

3914  Every  one  of  your  subscribers? — Yes.  The 
entire  members  are  in  that  list. 

3915.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  no  sub- 
scribers outside  it? — No. 

3916.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—Is  the  -whole 
body  of  subscribers  at  present  included  in  this  ? — Yes. 

3917.  There  are  only  eighteen  at  present? — Yes, 
that  is  all. 

3918.  And  four  life  members ?— Yes. 

3919.  Mr.  Twiijg,  Q.c. — A mere  subscription  does 
not  make  a man  a member  ? — No,  he  must  be  elected. 

3920.  The  persons  who  pay  are  the  persons  out  of 
■whom  they  should  be  elected  ? — Yes. 

3921.  Persons  who  pay  twenty  guineas  may  be 
elected  members  for  life,  or  persons  who  pay  a guinea 
a year  may  be  elected  as  yearly  members  ? — Yes. 

3922.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  there  any  persons 
members  who  have  not  paid  ? — No. 

3923.  And  all  who  have  subscribed  have  been 
elected  as  a matter  of  fact  ? — Yes. 

3924.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  further 
power  to  elect  a Committee  ? — Yes. 

3925.  To  appoint  a Committee  of  fifteen? — Yes. 
They  are  appointed  annually. 

3926.  In  November? — Yes.  You  will  see  then- 
names  there. 

3927.  Dr.  Traill. — There  is  no  restriction  as  to 
the  religions  ? — 

Mr.  Twiyg,  Q.c. — No,  there  is  not. 

Witness. — Our  Governing  Body  were  all  of  one 
religious  denomination. 

3928.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — 1 see  that  on 
Monday,  the  9th  November,  1S85,  at  the  general 
meeting,  there  were  present  so  and  so,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  appoint  the  officers  as  follows  : — President, 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ; Vice-Presidents,  the 
Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  Rev.  Andrew  Campbell,  D.D., 
Frederick  Stokes,  Charles  Sibthorpe,  Henry  Johnston, 
George  Crowe,  Thomas  Sibthorpe,  Ion  Trant  Hamilton; 
Hon.  Secs.,  Rev.  A.  Campbell,  and  Charles  Sibthorpe ; 
Hon.  Chaplain,  Rev.  A.  Campbell ; Sul-geon,  Dr. 
Smyly  ; Apothecary,  C.  A.  Allen ; Registrar,  Francis 
de  Lisle;  Schoolmaster,  John  Colvin  ; and  then  there 
is  a Committee  of  fifteen,  Rev.  A.  Campbell,  George 
Crowe,  Frederick  Stokes,  Chai-les  Sibthorpe,  Henry 
Johnston,  Thomas  Sibthorpe,  Ion  Trant  Hamilton, 
Rev.  E.  G.  Campbell,  Thomas  Curtis,  Charles  Pepper, 
Hemy  Alexander  Hamilton,  Marcus  T. -Moses,  Francis 
de  Lisle,  Arthur  R.  Oldham,  and  Charles  Cobbe.  So 
that  substantially  the  Committee  was  formed  of  the 
same  gentlemen  who  had  been  elected  members  of 
the  society  ? — They  were. 

3929.  I see  that  the  general  meeting,  having  met 
on  the  9th  November,  was  summoned  for  Monday, 
the  2nd.  It  was  adjourned  till  Monday,  the  9th,  for 
the  want  of  a quorum  ? — Yes. 

3930.  And  there  was  a special  meeting  for  Monday, 
the  16th.  What  was  that  for  ? “ Thursday,  26th,  to 
consider  charter  and  new  scheme.”  29th  *•  The  im- 
provement of  the  draft  scheme.”  I see  that  was  pre- 
paring for  us? — Yes. 

3931.  Except  where  there  is  special  business  does 
your  committee  meet  often? — Once  every  month.  The 
first  Monday  in  each  month. 

3932.  How  many  form  a quorum  of  the  committee  ? 
— Three.  We  generally  have  more,  but  three  form  a 
quorum. 

3933.  You  are  a member  of  the  Board  as  well 
as  Registrar? — Yes,  under  the  old  constitution. 

3934.  The  average  attendance  would  appear  to  be 
from  four  to  five  members  on  the  committee  ? — I think 
that  would  be  about  the  average,  my  lord.  The  attend- 
ance is  written  out  on  each  day. 

3935.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  the  first  page  of  the 
draft  scheme  it  is  mentioned  that  the  society  had  been 
enabled  by  the  bounty  of  Parliament  to  build  a house 
in  the  city  of  Dublin,  near  the  sea,  that  is  the  house 


on  Sir  John  Rogerson’s-quay  ? — That  is  the  house  now  March  22.  isss 
set  to  Sir  Richard  Martin  and  Co. 

3936.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  that  amount  of  £>e  x,isie. 
money  referred  to  as  the  bounty  of  Parliament,  by 
means  of  which  this  house  was  built? — I do  not  know. 

I never  had  any  necessity  for  inquiring.  Therefore  I 
am  ignox-ant  of  how  much  it  is. 

3937.  Loi-d  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  your 
duties  as  registrar  ?--To  receive  the  funds  and  pay  the 
debts,  to  keep  the  minute  books  and  the  accounts  of 
the  society,  summon  the  committees. 

3938.  Who  has  the  supex-vision  of  the  school? — 

The  committee.  I am  bound  (my  office  being  in  the 
house),  to  see  that  all  things  are  going  on  regularly. 

3939.  Have  you  an  office  in  the  house? — Yes,  a 
small  centre  room  was  by  resolution  of  the  Board 
given  for  the  use  of  the  l-egistrar. 

3940.  Is  there  any  regulation  as  regards  your  attend- 
ance?— No. 

3941.  Are  you  bound  to  attend  in  the  office  at  any 
particular  time? — No. 

3942.  Are  you  supposed  to  have  the  supei-vision  of 

the  school? — Yes.  But  I am  there  independent  of 

the  society — about  my  own  affairs. 

3943.  I see  complaints  about  the  size  of  the  medi- 
cine bill — have  the  boys  been  healthy  thei-e  ? — Very 
healthy. 

3944.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  sickness  there? — Not  very  much.  We 
escaped  wonderfully  free  from  epidemics  in  that  insti- 
tution. There  were  epidemics  affecting  health  in 
the  premises  on  the  quay  before  we  left  them. 

3945.  I see  in  1883  a case  in  which  it  is  mentioned  ? 

— That  occui-red  in  this  way.  The  boys  are  allowed 
to  go  home — those  who  have  parents  or  friends  can  go 
to  them  in  the  summer  vacation,  and  on  the  return  of 
the  boys  one  of  them  brought  back  that  illness. 

3946.  I find  here,  3rd  December,  1883.  “ The  master 
reported  a boy  had  returned  to  the  school,  the 
doctor  having  examined  him,  and  certified  that  he  was 
now  free  from  the  itch,  and  that  the  disease  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  boys.”  That  would  go  to  show  that 
it  had  been  prevailing  with  the  boys? — No;  he  was 
isolated  and  kept  away. 

3947.  Was  that  an  isolated  case? — The  case  of  the 
tx-eatment  of  that  boy  would  be  more  properly  answered 
by  the  master  who  is  present. 

3948. 1 find  hei-e  again  that  another  boy  having  a had 
skin  disease  and  suffering  from  sore  eyes,  was  sent  to 
the  hospital  on  Surgeon  Smyly’s  order,  and  was  there 
progressing  favourably? — Yes. 

3949.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  no  infir- 
mary in  the  house? — No,  but  when  a confirmed  case 
of  any  disease  happens,  they  are  sent  to  the  Meath 
hospital.  Dr.  Smyly  gives  a certificate,  and  they  are 
admitted  there.  We  have  had  one  or  two  cases  a few 
years  ago. 

3950.  I see  there  was  a boy  who  seems  to  have 
eloped  or  ran  away? — There  was. 

3951.  How  have  these  cases  arisen? — As  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  arose,  I think  that  can  be  better 
answered  by  the  master  who  resides  in  the  house. 

3952.  Are  there  any  members  of  the  committee  who 
take  a special  interest  in  looking  after  the  school? — 

Thev  call  in  occasionally.  I should  say  one  of  the 
most  constant  is  Dr.  Campbell. 

3953.  He  is  the  chaplain? — Yes;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Sibthorpe  takes  an  active  interest. 

3954.  Has  the  chaplain  any  fixed  time  for  attend- 
ing ? — No. 

3955.  Professor  Dougherty. — On  the  3rd  March, 

1884,  a boy  named  Russell  was  ill  of  scarlatina,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Cork-street  hospital,  and  was  then 
ggirl  to  be  progressing  favourably ? — Yes;  that  was 
an  isolated  case. 

3956.  Lord  Justice  .FitzGibbon. — Was  there  only 
one  case  of  scarlatina  at  that  time  ? — There  was  only 
one  case  of  scarlatina  at  that  time. 

3957.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Can  you,  Mr.  de  Lisle, 
from  the  records  of  the  society,  find  out  what  was  the 
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itarch  17, 18S6.  amount  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  which  was  ex- 
Mr  Francis  pended  in  building  the  house  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
De  Lisle.  near  the  sea,  capable  of  receiving  200  children  ? — I 
think  it  is  probable  I can,  but  I am  not  sure. 

3958.  Perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  add  that 
and  include  it  in  the  return  which  you  promised  to 
the  'Lord  J ustice  ? — I will. 

3959.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I have  taken  up 
your  abstract,  and  your  accounts  do  not  appear  vo  be 
closed  each. year  at  all.  Look  at  this  list  of  dividends. 
Your  accounts  are  not  balanced  for  the  year  1 — A year’s 
account  each  time. 

3960.  No,  you  will  see  in  18S4  you  have  dividends 
for  a year  and  a half,  and  that  is  because  your  account 
is  not  an  account  for  a fixed  period.  Is  your  account 

. of  expenditure  made  up  the  same  way? — Yes. 

3961.  Then  you  have  no  means  of  finding  out 
whether  you  are  spending  more  or  less  year  by  year, 
say  on  feeding  ? — No,  except  by  a comparison. 

3962.  But  you  would  be  comparing  different 
periods  ? — Comparing  a year. 

3963.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  Here  for  instance 
you  have  a period  of  fourteen  months  in  one  case,  and 
a year  in  another?— I think  there  is  the  means  of 
comparing. 

3964.  Is  there  any  provision  in  your  bye-laws 
about  balancing  your  account  at  a fixed  time  ? — I am 
not  aware. 

3965.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  may  take  it 
that  these  accounts  represent  the  expenditure  for 
the  year  ? 

Mr.  Sibthorpe. — Yes. 

39G6.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  the  audit  is 
not  the  audit  of  an  account  ending  upon  a particular 
fixed  day  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Sibthorpe. — It  is  not. 

Witness. — For  every  quarter  they  got  the  quarterly 
accounts.  The  accounts  go  in  to  the  master  and  he 
checks  them,  and  they  then  come  to  me  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  present  them  to  the  Committee,  and  there  is  a 
quarterly  examination  made  of  the  accounts.  Then 
cheques  are  drawn  to  pay  them  after  being  passed  by 
the  committee. 

3967.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — For  the  year 
ending  18th  March,  1885,  the  entire  income  derived 
from  subscriptions  and  donations  is  £18  7s.  6d.  Of 
that  sum  of  £18  7s.  6 d.,  I observe  that  £2  12s.  6d. 
was  an  anonymous  donation  lodged  with  the  bank  ?— 
Yes. 

3968.  Therefore  I find  that  you  had  altogether 
fifteen  subscribers?— Some  of  them  may  neglect  to 
send  in  their  subscriptions. 

3969.  So  that  this  constituency  of  yours  consists 
of  fifteen  persons  who  subscribe  the  sum  of  one 
guinea  each,  and  of  four  others  who  at  some  time 
or  other  previously  subscribed  twenty  guineas  and 
who  are  life  members  of  the  society.  During  the 
time  yon  were  there  has  that  always  been  the  case 
—was  there  a similar  constituency  ? — We  have 
had  several  members  who  have  died ; at  least  four 
or  five. 

3970.  Do  you  ever  take  any  steps  to  get  new  sub- 
scribers ?— Not  very  active  ones,  I confess ; we  have 
new  members  occasionally,  and  we  will  have  others 
when  the  time  for  admission  runs  out.  At  present 
there  are  two  gentlemen  on  our  books  for  admission— 
Captain  Hardy,  k.n.,  'and  Mr.  George  Drury,  mer- 
chant. 

..  397L  Have  they  subscribed  as  yet?— No,  when 
they  are  admitted  they  are  admitted  on  terms  subject 
to  the  payment  of  an  annual  subscription  of  not  less 
than  one  guinea.  Those  are  the  terms  upon  which  I 
communicate  the  fact  of  their  being  admitted  to 
them.  _ If  they  chose  to  give  more  than  that  sum  of 
one  guinea  it  would  not  of  course  be  objected  to,  but 
the  fact  is  that  as  a general  rule  no  one  pays  more  than 
the  guinea. 

3972  Rev.  Dr.  • Molloy— If  these  subscriptions 
cropped  off,  what  would  become  of  ^our  society? — 
Well  that  is  a question  which  I cannot  answer. 


I suppose  an  effort  would  be  made  to  get  n 
members.  I cannot  answer  that  question  in  1* 
other  way. 

3973.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — You  have  T 

suppose,  no  representation  from  the  outside  at  all’-. 
none,  except  these  ex  officio  members  ? — No  we  W 
not.  ’ aTe 

3974.  Now  what  is  the  source  of  the  stock  which 
you  have  ? — I will  endeavour  to  get  it.  I presume 
that  the  back  books  of  the  society  will  show  it. 

3975.  When  was  the  Government  Grant  disco* 
tinued  ? 

Mr.  Twigg , q.c. — In  1839. 

The  Witness. — Yes;  it  was  withdrawn  in  the  year 

3976.  Eev.  Dr.  Molloy— In  whose  hands  is  the 
management  of  the  house?— The  ordinary  manage- 
ment  of  the  house  is  in  the  hands  of  the  suhod- 
master. 

3977.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  regards  the 
admission  of  the  boys,  you  con  inform  us?— They  are 
admitted  at  a general  meeting.  Here  are  forms  which 
show  how  the  boys  in  the  school  at  present  were 
admitted  (hands  in  form). 

3978.  You  require  a bond  in  £10,  and  submission 
to  the  rules  of  the  society  ? — Precisely. 

3979.  And  also  that  they  shall  continue  in  the 
society,  until  a proper  age  is  reached,  when  they  may 
be  apprenticed  to  the  sea  service  ? — Yes. 

3980.  Do  your  boys  as  a rule  go  into  the  sea 
service  ? — Nearly  all  of  them  do. 

3981.  Have  there  been  many  exceptions?— No, 
only  a few. 

3982.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  any  diffi- 
culty in  finding  ships  for  the  boys? — Well,  we 
have  found  difficulty  lately. 

3983.  How  do  you  arrange  that  ? — The  master  has 
kept  up  communication  with  certain  of  the  Liverpool 
shipping  houses.  I can  tell  you  who  they  are  if  you 
wish.  I have  the  names  of  them  here. 

39S4.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  difficulty  of 
finding  ships  for  the  boys  ?— Well,  the  general 'im- 
pression  is,  that  it  is  because  commerce  has  fallen  off 
in  a great  degree,  and  that  many  ships  are  lying  idle, 
and  there  is  a great  difficulty  in  getting  ships  in 
consequence. 

3985.  Do  you  follow  the  career  of  a boy,  who 
has  been  apprenticed  ? — In  some  instances  we  do, 
but  not  in  all  of  them. 

3986.  Then  I suppose  you  cannot  tell  us  how 
the  boys  have  turned  out? — Well,  there  is  an 
entry  in  the  registry  by  a former  master,  and  I think 
it  has  reference  to  that  very  subject  There  is  a sort 
of  sketch  or  history  to  show  the  career  of  these  boys. 

3987.  Mr.  Twigg,  q.c. — What  proportion  of  them 
go  into  the  Royal  Navy,  and  what  proportion  go  into 
the  Merchant  Service  ?— A very  small  proportion  of 
them  go  into  the  Royal  Navy. 

3988.  Do  you  require  a medical  examination  before 
boys  are  admitted  to  the  school? — Yes.  After 
the  applications  come  in,  the  election  takes  place  and 
they  are  elected,  subject  to  inspection  by  the  surgeon, 
and  to  giving  security  for  good  conduct.  Those  are 
the  conditions  upon  which  they  are  elected. 

3989.  Professor  Dougherty.  — How  many  pro- 
posing to  enter  the  Royal  Navy  have  been  rejected 
at  the  medical  examination  ? — Not  many;  but  some 
of  them  have  been  refused  here,  and  afterwards 
accepted  at  Devonport,  when  they  were  taken  over 
by  the  master.  There  was  a ship  here  in  Kingstown, 
to  which  they  were  presented,  and  they  found  fault 
with  the  boys  at  examination,  and  the  same  boys 
afterwards  passed  at  Devonport. 

3990.  You  have  had  some  cases  of  malingering ? 
There  was  an  affectation  of  shortsightedness  by  one 
of  the  boys.  His  parents  — father  or  mother 
applied  to  get  him  into  the  Navy,  and  when  he  was 
sent  to  the  examination,  it  was  thought  ha  schemed  * 
little.  But  these  are  questions  that  really  would  be 
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more  satisfactorily  answered  by  tbe  master,  -who 
accompanied  the  boys  on  all  of  these  occasions. 

3991.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Can  you  give  us 
any  information  about  the  constitution  of  the  society, 
or  make  any  suggestions  which  -would  make  it  more 
perfect  than  at  present?— My  suggestion  on  the 
subject,  I think,  would  not  be  worth  much.  I do  not 
know  very  well  what  answer  to  give  you  to  that. 

3992.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  it  be  advisable  or  not, 
do  you  think,  to  hand  over  the  management  to  the 

Incorporated' Society? 

3993.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Or  to  have  some 
representation  of  mercantile  and  marine  service  men  ? 

Yes  I think  a greater  number  of  them  would  be  of 

assistance  undoubtedly,  and  I think  of  the  two  names 
on  the  books  now  for  admission — one  of  them,  Captain 
Hardy,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  will  be  of  service. 

3994.  Of  your  present  members,  life  or  otherwise, 
how  many  are  connected  in  any  way  with  marine 
commerce?— None  directly.  The  principal  number  of 
the  members  are  mercantile  men. 

3995.  Mr.  Palgrave  is  a life  member  ? — Yes. 

3996.  Does  he  attend  ? — We  have  not  seen  him  for 
a length  of  time. 

3997.  Mr.  Frederick  Stokes  is  a member  ? — Yes. 

399S.  Does  he  attend? — He  is  gone  to  reside  in 

England.  He  was  a very  active  man  when  connected 
with  the  society. 

3999.  I do  not  see  any  other  name  of  anyone  con- 
nected with  the  marine  service? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

4000.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  society  to  have  members  having  a business  connec- 
tion with  shipping  on  your  Board — for  the  purpose, 
for  instance,  of  getting  places  for  the  boys?— -Yes,  I 
do.  I think  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

4001.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  to  get  support 
horn  mercantile  men  if  they  were  represented  on 
your  body,  and  had  a right  to  vote  in  the  selection  of 
boys  for  vacancies  ? — I do  think  it  very  probable 

4002.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  steps  to  ask  for 
subscriptions  to  the  society — say  for  instance  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ? — Never. 

4003.  Or  from  the  Port  and  Docks  Board? — 
No. 

4004.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
your  society  if  bodies  like  that  were  represented  on 
your  governing  body  ? — I rather  think  it  must  prove 
to  be  an  advantage. 

4005.  Is  there  any  special  training  given  to  the  boys 
in  your  school  with  the  view  of  their  being  prepared 


for  the  sea? — Yes ; their  ordinary  course  of  teaching  JUarc/i  22,  issg. 
in  the  school  is  entirely  with  that  view,  and  then  they  cia 

get  some  physical  training  with  that  object  There  De  Lisle, 
are  boats  kept  for  them,  and  they  go  out  three 
or  four  times  a week  in  fine  weather,  and  in  the 
premises  in  Merrion-street  there  is  a flag  staff  and 
apparatus  arranged  to  teach  them  signalling  by  flags. 

A gymnasium,  rope  ladders,  and  other  appliances 
for  suitable  exercise  for  boys  intended  for  sea. 

4006.  Have  you  ever  had  a discussion  about  the 
removal  of  the  school  from  Merrion-street  to  a more 
suitable  locality? — Yes,  it  has  been  the  constant  subject 
of  consideration. 

4007.  Have  you  an-ived  at  any  decision  ? — I think 
the  present  feeling  which  exists  amongst  the  member's 
is  that  a site  for  the  school  at  the  Pigeon  House  wall 
would  be  a desirable  one,  but  there  was  a difficulty  to 
be  met.  ft  has  been  the  constant  subject  of  considera- 
tion and  we  tried  to  get  a site  for  the  school. 

4008.  Have  the  Board  considered  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  the  school  removed  from 
Merrion-street  to  a training  ship  ? — It  was  agitated 
some  six  or  seven  years  ago  and  the  matter  died 
out. 

4009.  Did  they  decide  against  it?— It  was  found 
to  be  impracticable  as  far  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
Board  went. 

4010.  Was  the  matter  spoken  of? — It  was,  most 
decidedly. 

4011.  Then  they  decided  to  retain  the  school  on 
land? — Yes. 

4012.  Coming  to  that  decision  did  they  discuss  the 
question  of  praviding  a sailing  sloop  in  which  the 
boys  might  gain  some  acquaintance  with  practical 
seamanship  ?— No,  they  did  not. 

4013.  Was  the  attempt  to  give  them  some  know- 
ledge of  that  kind  confined  to  the  two  boats  which 
lie  somewhere  down  on  the  quay  ? — Practical  sea- 
manship must  be  learned  on  board  ship. 

4014.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — At  what  age  do 
the  boys  leave  you? — About  sixteen. 

4015.  Their  naval  education  begins  after  they  leave 
you? — The  practical  part  of  it  begins  after  they 
leave  us. 

4016.  Dr.  Traill. — Should  they  not  be  in  the 
navy  before  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age  ? — I am  not 
able  to  follow  that  out.  The  master  is  here  and  he 
can  answer  for  himself.  I can  say,  however,  that  they 
get  very  close  and  general  attention.  I must  say  that. 

He  is  very  careful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 


Mr.  John  H.  Colvin  sworn  and  examined. 


4017.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  have 
you  been  head  master  in  the  Marine  School  ?— Four 
and  a half  years. 

4018.  — What  assistance  in  teaching  have  you  ? — I 
have  one  monitor. 

4019.  Do  you  yourself  with  one  monitor  constitute 
the  whole  teaching  staff  of  the  school  ? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

4020.  Have  you  any  visiting  teachers? — None, 
except  for  an  industrial  class  in  tailoring  and  darning. 
We  teach  the  boys  to  mend  and  dam  their  own 
clothes,  and  a man  comes  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
instructions. 

4021.  What  is  your  own  salary  ? — £100  a year. 

4022.  And  how  much  is  the  monitor’s  salary? — 
£4  a year. 

4023.  Do  you  get  your  board  and  lodging  as 
well  ? — No,  I do  not.  I get  coals  and  gas,  and  apart- 
ments. 

4024. ^  How  are  the  boys  fed — who  looks  after  the 
purchasing  of  supplies? — I superintend  the  orders  for 
the  dietary,  the  housekeeper  looks  after  the  cooking, 
and  I see  that  it  is  properly  cooked. 


4025.  Then  there  is  a housekeeper  besides? — Yes 
there  is,  and  one  servant. 

4026.  How  many  servants  are  there? — One  servant 
and  the  housekeeper. 

4027.  What  is  the  housekeeper’s  salary? — £30  a 
year  and  board  and  lodging. 

. 4028.  And  the  servant’s  wages  ? — £14  and  board 
and  lodging. 

4029.  Then  the  entire  resident  staff  according  to  this 
consists  of  four  persons  ? — Yes. 

4030.  And  then  there  is  the  outside  tailor? — Yes. 

4031.  How  many  boys  are  there  in  the  house? — 
There  are  thirty  in  the  house  at  present. 

4032.  That  is  less  than  you  had  before,  is  it  not  ? — 
The  average  number  of  boys  in  my  time  has  been 
thirty-two. 

4033.  How  does  the  number  happen  to  be  reduced 
at  present  ? — In  November  and  December  we  sent  four 
boys  to  sea. 

4034.  When  will  the  next  admissions  take  place  ? 
— In  May — about  May. 

4035.  Have  the  number  of  vacancies  been  fixed  as 
yet  which  are  to  be  filled  up  in  May  ? — No. 

4036.  How  many  boys  is  the  house  in  Merrion-street 


Mr.  John 
H.  Colvin. 
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aforoft 22,  1886.  capable  of  accommodating? — It  can  accommodate 
■“  thirty-four  conveniently. 

Colvin  n " 4037.  How  many  dormitories  are  there  in  the  house? 

— Five. 

4038.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  boys  in  one 
dormitory  ? — There  are  two  with  ten  boys  in  each. 

4039.  And  the  others  ? — Two  fours  and  a six.  Then 
thei’e  is  a spare  dormitory  which  is  available  in  case 
of  any  infectious  disease. 

4040.  What  schoolroom  have  you  ? — We  have  a fine 
room  that  used  to  be  the  drawingroom  of  the  house. 

4041.  Is  it  the  front  and  back  drawingrooms  ? — No, 
the  front  drawingroom  only. 

4042.  How  is  the  back  drawingroom  used? — I 
occupy  it.  In  the  back  parlour  down  stairs  the  boys 
dine,  and  there  is  a gymnasium. 

4043.  That  would  be  the  former  stable  I suppose? 
— Yes. 

4044.  The  house  was  originally  a private  house  ? — 
Yes. 

4045.  And  not  built  for  a school? — No. 

4046.  What  space  have  they  for  a playground  ? — 
Mr.  De  Lisle. — About  250  feet,  and  a gymnasium 

was  erecjfced  by  the  society  which  is  fitted  up  with  every 
appliance — climbing  ladders  and  everything  of  that  sort. 

4047.  What  about  the  buildings  which  were  for- 
merly the  offices  ? — Witness. — They  have  been  pulled 
down. 

Mr.  De  Lisle. — They  were  in  a bad  decayed  condi- 
tion when  the  society  went  there,  and  they  had  to  be 
taken  down.  Some  of  them  were  almost  in  a falling 
condition,  and  the  space  has  been  covered  with  a large 
gymnasium. 

4048.  There  are  no  offices  except  those  used  for  the 
school  ? — No. 

4049.  )What  is  your  course  ofinstruction? — Thorough 
English,  mathematics,  navigation,  nautical  astronomy. 

4050.  Where  were  you  educated,  Mr.  Colvin? — In 
a National  school  in  Limerick. 

4051.  Did  you  become  certified  as  a National  teacher? 
—No. 

4052.  Have  you  any  nautical  experience  youi’self  ? — 

I have,  although  I have  not  served  an  apprenticeship 
at  sea. 

4053.  In  what  way  did  you  obtain  it? — Sailing, 
and  yachting  with  friends  of  mine. 

4054.  Have  you  studied  navigation? — I have  a cer- 
tificate under  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

_ 4055.  And  what  other  subjects  have  you  qualifica- 
tion for  as  a teacher? — Well,  in  special  subjects — 
music  and  singing. 

4056.  How  are  the  boys  divided  in  classes  ? — In  five 
divisions — four  at  present. 

4057.  And  how  does  one  master  manage  to  teach  so 
many  classes  ?— I manage  to  have  part  of  them  in  the 
desks  and  part  of  them  on  the  floor  at  the  same  time. 

I have  to  make  arrangements  in  that  way. 

4058.  Dr.  Traill. — Where  have  you  been  trained 
to  teach  yourself— were  you  at  Marlborough-street  ? — 
No;  I was  four  years  head  master  of  Castleknock 
Parochial  school  before  I came  here,  and  before  that  I 
was  two  years  head  master  at  Tralee. 

4059.  What  was  the  date  of  your  appointment  to 
the  school  of  the  society? — November  1st,  1881. 

4060.  What  does  the  maintenance  of  these  boys 
cost  in  the  year,  do  you  know?— The  servants  are 
included  with  the  boys,  and  the  average  for  last  year 
is  £11 17.9.  2d.  That  includes  the  diet  of  the  servants, 
which  varies  from  the  boys. 

4061.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  mean  the  average 
calculated  on  the  number  of  boys  or  on  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  house  ?— On  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  house. 

4062.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.— What  does  the 
clothing  cost  ? — About  £3  1 0s.  That  is  exclusive  of 
the  drapery  and  sheeting. 

4063.  Dr.  Traill. — Personal  clothing? — Yes;  a suit, 
collars,  boots,  cap,  slippers,  suspenders,  ties,  and  so  on. 

4064.  LordJusticeFiTzGiBBON. — Are  any  payments 
made  for  the  boys  when  leaving? — An  outfit  to  the 


value  of  about  £9  is  given  to  the  boys  for  the  mercW 
service.  The  boys  going  to  join  the  navy  get  nothin,, 
except  their  expenses  to  the  ship.  ° 

4065.  Have  you  got  a fixed  dietary?— Yes 

4066.  Have  you  got  it  there?— Yes.  It  varies  a 


4067.  The  boys  get  meat  joints  twice  a week,  Irish 

stew  one  day,  suet  pudding  two  days,  Scotch  broth 
another  day.  One  day  no  meat  ?— Yes ; they  getthe 
same  quantity  of  meat  in  the  Irish  stew.  Bread  and 
milk  for  breakfast  or  porridge,  and  sometimes  they  get 
cocoa  and  the  same  allowance  of  bread.  J 6 

4068.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —The  hours  I see 
are  10  to  1 school,  and  1.30  to  3 school  ?— Yes. 

4069.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Is  the  monitor  one  of 
the  boys? — Yes. 

4070.  And  does  he  teach? — He  does. 

4071.  One  of  the  junior  classes,  I suppose  1— One  of 
the  junior  classes. 

4072.  What  do  you  teach  under  the  head  of  navi- 
gation?—Well,  the  various  methods  of  finding  out  a 
vessel’s  position  at  sea,  as  far  as  the  qualifications  for 
second  mate,  the  sextant,  to  find  the  course,  allow  for 
leeway,  the  working  of  the  compass  in  iron  ships,  to  find 
the  compass  deviation,  and  so  on,  to  calculate  by  dead 
reckoning  and  so  on. 

4073.  Have  you  nautical  apparatus  ?— Yes ; a 
quadrant  and  compass. 

4074.  Have  you  a sextant? — No;  the  quadrant 
supplies  its  place  to  some  extent. 

4075.  As  a rule,  do  the  boys  who  leave  you  go  into 
the  merchant  service  or  the  Royal  Navy  ? — Gene- 
rally  into  the  merchant  service.  Last  year  there 
were  ten  of  them  went — eight  into  the  merchant 
service  and  two  into  the  Royal  Navy. 

4076.  Professor  Dougherty. — Considering  the 
advantages  of  the  Royal  Naval  service,  how  do  you 
account  for  so  many  of  the  boys  entering  the  merchant 
service  ? — I consider  that  they  have  better  advantages 
in  the  merchant  service.  They  have  the  prospeit  of 
becoming  officers  in  the  merchant  service,  and  they  go 
before  the  mast  in  the  navy. 

4077 . Have  you  found  any  difficulty  with  them  in 
passing  the  medical  examination? — Yes,  I think 
two  boys  during  my  time  were  rejected  at  Devonport, 
and  all  were  rejected  by  the  JSelleisle  at  Kingstown. 

4078.  In  your  time  ? — Yes,  all  who  were  sent  there 
were  rejected. 

4079.  How  many  were  rejected  at  the  Belleisle  ? — I 
should  say  at  a rough  guess  about  fourteen. 

4080.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — On  what  ground 
were  they  rejected  ? — One  boy  had  something  wrong 
with  his  foot.  The  boy  afterwards  passed  in  the 
Impregnable  at  Devonport. 

4081.  Another  boy  was  not  enough  over  the  chest? 
— He  passed  at  Devonport. 

4082.  Another  had  bad  teeth  ? — He  was  rejected  at 
both  places. 

4083.  Another  boy  had  some  disease — in  all  fourteen 
boys  were  rejected? — Yes,  and  all  except  three  passed 
afterwards  at  Devonport. 

4084.  Do  you  mean  that  eleven  out  of  fourteen 
who  were  rejected  at  Kingstown  passed  into  the  same 
service  at  Devonport  ? — I do  ; the  Belleisle  is  not  a 
training  ship,  it  is  only  a receiving  ship. 

40813.  Was  it  on  the  ground  of  physical  insufficiency 
they  were  rejected  at  Kingstown  1—1  do  not  understand 
it. 


4086.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  it  by  a doctor  they  were 
examined? — Yes ; I do  not  understand  it,  unless  it  is 
that  they  have  some  objection  to  taking  Irish  boys,  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is.  They  always  found  some  fault 
with  them,  and  yet  they  were  afterwards  passed- at 
Devonport. 

4087.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  do  you 
send  them  to  Devonport  ? — I go  with  them. 

4088.  And  the  result  of  this  examination  at  Kings- 
town is  that  you  have  had  to  go  with  eleven  boys  all  the 
way  to  Devonport? — Yes,  I went  during  the  sutmner 
holidays  and  brought  some  of  the  boys  there  then. 
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4089  Professor  Dougherty.— You  have  had  some 
cases  of  malingering  I believe?— Yes,  there  was  one 
case  of  malingering  on  the  Belleisle.  The  surgeon 
there  told  me  the  boy  did  not  want  to  pass. 

4090.  Is  that  the  only  case  of  malingering  you  had  ? 

—That  is  the  only  case  in  which  I am  sure  there  was 
malingering.  . , , 

4091.  Dr.  Traill.— Have  your  boys  been  rejected 
at  all  on  any  other  grounds  except  from  physical 
causes  ? — No. 

4092.  Professor  Dougherty.— You  have  had  from 
time  to  time  a good  deal  of  illness  ?— I would  not  say 
that  we  had  a good  deal.  On  some  occasions  we  had 
our  share  of  it  But  on  the  whole  I think  the 
boys  have  been  fairly  dealt  with  in  that  respect. 

4093.  Dr.  Traill. — What  classes  are  these  boys 
taV,.n  from? — They  are  the  sons  of  sailors. 

4094.  Are  there  many  coastguards’  sons  amongst 
them  ?— There  are ; I could  not  say  how  many,  but  I 
should  say  the  majority  of  them. 

4095.  Do  you  mean  sailors  in  the  Royal  Navy  ? — 
In  the  merchant  service  or  Royal  Navy.  Of  course 
the  coastguards  count  in  with  the  Royal  Navy. 


Yen.  J.  G.  Scott,  d.d.,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin, 

4101.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  Archdeacon, 
we  want  to  know  whether  you  can  give  us  any 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  proposal  of  putting  this 
society  on  such  a basis  as  would  tend  to  make  it  more 
what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be — a large  place 
supported  by  nautical  men,  and  existing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  navy  and  the  merchant  service 
with  young  sailors  ? — I was  very  much  struck,  just  as 
vou  are,  with  the  fact  that  an  institution  like  this — 
which  really  gives  me  the  impression  of  being  a very 
well  managed  institution,  should  excite  so  little  public 
interest  and  sympathy,  as  judging  by  the  amount  of 
the  annual  subscription  it  only  does  ; when  I thought 
of  that  fact  I was  met  by  this  other  consideration 
that  whereas  the  government  have  for  year  after  year 
continued  the  paying  a large  fund  for  a school  for 
providing  for  the  army,  the  government  have  not  at  the 
same  time  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a grant,  for 
a large  number  of  years  for  this  school  for  supplying 
the  navy.  It  seems  to  me  therefore,  that  that  must 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  opinion  from  the  govern- 
ment, giving  a very  strong  hint  to ’the  public  that 
there  was  not  very  much  want  for  Ihe  school,  and 
that  the  public  have  taken  that  hint  and  have  said 
“ well  we  don’t  see  why  we  should  give  it  any  concern 
or  take  any  interest  in  it.” 

4102.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  Hibernian 
Military  School  gets  no  income  from  subscriptions. 

It  has  donations  from  private  property  ? — I do  not  know 
about  the  Hibernian  Military  School  except  that  it 
has  a very  large  annual  grant. 

4103.  It  is  £8,000  a year,  I believe  ? — But  there 
was  a hint  some  time  ago  which  fell  in  with  what  is 
in  my  own  mind,  that  possibly,  if  some  ex-officers, 
naval  or  mercantile,  were  added — say  a couple — to 
the  governors,  who  might  be  nominated  by  bodies 
which  are  connected  by  commerce,  and  the  very  two 
which  you  mentioned  are  those  which  occur  to  me, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Port  and  Docks 
Board,  if  these,  I say,  were  to  nominate  representatives 
with  the  view  of  keeping  up  this  school,  and  attracting 
public  assistance  to  it,  it  might  have  some  effect  in 
the  right  direction. 

4104.  It  was  meant  to  be  a school  for  the  purpose 
of  training  up  boys  for  the  sea,  as  their  profession, 
and  it  appears  that  a large  proportion  of  the  boys  do 
go  into  the  marine  service.  Therefore,  it  is  a training 
school  for  the  sea.  Now,  surely  it  would  be  of  advan- 
tage that  there  should  be  some  connexion  with  the 
jnarine  profession  in  the  management  of  it? — I think 
it  would  be  well  to  put  some  questions  to  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  has  had  a very  long  connexion  with  the  school. 
With  regard  to  the  school,  and  the  applications  for.  the 
children  of  sea-faring  men,  I have  had  some  know- 
ledge myself.  I have  had  some  acquaintance  with 


4096.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  any  of  the 
boys  been  expelled  - from  any  cause  from  the  school 
during  your  time  there,  Mr.  Colvin  ? — Yes ; two  of 
the  boys  have  been  expelled  from  the  school  for  bad 
conduct,  and  one  boy  eloped — he  ran  away,  and  he 
would  not  be  received  back  into  the  school  again. 

4097.  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  in  maintaining 
discipline  in  the  school? — No. 

4098.  Were  the  ten  pound  bonds  enforced  in  those 
cases  which  you  have  mentioned? — I know  they  were 
enforced  in  the  one  case  of  the  boy  who  eloped. 

4099.  Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c. — Do  the  boys  leave  the 
school  at  any  fixed  age  ? — That  would  depend  upon 
how  the  vacancies  offered  in  the  shipping  line,  but  as 
a rule  they  leave  the  school  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  In  the  merchant  service  they  prefer  the 
boys  to  be  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  the  navy  they  are 
taken  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  and  a-half  years,  but  for 
every  half-year  over  fifteen  they  must  be  about  an 
inch  taller  and  the  same  in  chest  measurement. 

4100.  How  many  boys  on  an  average  do  you  turn 
out  in  each  year  ?— I should  say  that  you  might  take 
the  average  as  being  about  seven. 


an  ex-officio  Governor,  sworn  and  examined, 
regal’d  to  fishermen  while  I was  in  Bray,  and  I think 
that  it  would  be  fair  to  allow  their  claim.  I believe 
there  have  been  some  children  admitted  who  are  not 
orphans.  Mr.  Campbell  could  give  you  information 
with  reference  to  that. 

Mr.  Tvngg,  Q.c. — There  have  been  no  reports  of 
this  society  made  public  at  any  time. 

4105.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  have  recently 
taken  steps  to  advertise  the  existence  of  this  school  in 
seaport  towns. 

Mr.  De  Lisle. — Yes,  we  have. 

4106.  And  the  school  is  practically  open  to  the 
whole  of  Ireland? — On  the  occasion  of  every  election 
we  advertise  the  election.  Here  is  the  usual  form  of 
advertisement.  We  always  advertise  in  that  way, 
and  it  is  put  in  the  three  Dublin  papers. 

4107.  How  long  is  it  since  you  began  this  practice 
of  advertising  ? — So  long  as  I remember  it  was  always 
done,  but  I have  more  extensively  advertised  lately, 
in  consequence  of  the  boys  not  coming  in  so  rapidly 
in  answer  to  the  advertisement.  It  is  also  advertised 
in  five  seaport  town  newspapers — Belfast,  Cork, 
Waterford,  Wexford,  and  Londonderry,  and  the  ad- 
vertisement is  also  printed  in  the  form  of  a placard, 
and  it  is  sent  to  each  newspaper,  and  also  posted  in 
the  locality.  That  is  done  on  both  the  north  and  the 
south  side  of  the  river  Liffey,  and  at  Kingstown, 
and  at  Ringsend,  on  the  occasion  of  each  election  to 
a vacancy. 

4108.  Dr.  Traill. — Does  it  appear  to  be  necessary 
to  advertise  the  whole  world  over  for  so  few  vacancies  ? 
— On  each  occasion  the  Board  endeavoured  so  to 
attract  the  number  which  would  fill  up  the  vacancies. 

4109.  In  last  November  for  the  six  vacancies  how 
many  candidates  had  you — roughly,  from  memory 
will  do — had  you  twelve  ? — There  are  the  number  of 
application  papers  which  show  on  each  occasion — 
thirteen. 

4110.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Doyouremember, 
at  their  last  election,  what  cases  came  before  the 
Board? — You  have  it  there  before  you.  As  soon  as 
the  applications  come  in  they  are  reduced  to  a form, 
and  printed,  and  a copy  of  that  is  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  Society,  with  a notification  of  the  day 
of  the  election,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  looking 
over  the  list. 

4111.  Surely  if  you  take  the  proper  steps  with  such 
a large  endowment,  and  such  valuable  education,  you 
would  be  able  to  get  a larger  number  of  persons  to 
subscribe  if  they  had  a voice  in  the  election  of  these 
boys  ? — Very  probably  we  might. 

4112.  Dr.  Traill. — Mr.  De  Lisle,  what  about  the 
case  of  insufficient  security  ? — I think  in  that  case  the 
boy  was  admitted  afterwards,  that  the  parent  was 
written  to,  and  other  securities  substituted. 

2 B 
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ISO  EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sibthorpe  sworn  and  examined. 

4113.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You,  Mr.  Sib-  not.  We  got  a report  in  which  it  was  valued  at  o- 

thorpe,  are  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  Hibernian  £1,400.  I think  that  is  rather  low  from 
Marine  Society  1 — Yes.  I know,  but  taking  into  consideration  that  a eond 

4114.  And  I believe  you  are  a Justice  of  the  Peace  deal  of  money  would  have  to  be  spent,  very  ]^e] 

of  the  county  Dublin  ? — Yes.  that  may  be  a substantially  accurate  estimate.  '7 

4115.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  4127.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  you  subject  to  head 

Society? — About  six  years.  rent? — Yes ; £40  a year. 

41 1 6.  Your  own  business  is  not  nautical,  I believe  ? 4128.  And  your  lease  has  fifty  years  to  run  ?— Yes  • 
— No.  But  still  I have  to  do  with  shipping.  I have  it  is  a very  fine  house. 

to  do  with  ship  owners,  for  I ship  goods.  4129.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  think  that  some  of  the 

4117.  Will  you  tell  us  from  the.  experience  you  have  gentlemen  in  Dublin,  who  have  schools  in  small 
had,  how  you  account  for  the  fact  of  there  being  such  premises,  would  not  be  glad  to  tiy  and  come  to  a 
a small  amount  of  subscriptions  ? — Since  I have  been  bargain  with  you  ? — Perhaps  they  would. 

on  the  board  I have  done  so  very  easily  to  my  own  4130.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I understand  you 

satisfaction.  In  the  first  place,  999  out  of  every  1,000  to  say,  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  <*et  money? 
people  who  go  through  Merrion-street  do  not  know  — Well  we  have  tried  to  save  money.  ° ' 

that  it  is  a school  at  all,  and  particularly  do  not  know  4131.  You  have  some  ? — We  have  £800  saved, 

that  it  is  a marine  school.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  about  4132.  And  you  would  have  what  you  got  from  the 

the  last  place  in  the  world  for  a marine  school.  I premises  and  £800,  to  provide  a new  place  %— Yes. 
think  I have  been  bringing  round  the  opinion  of  the  4133.  Now  as  regards  the  governing  body  of  the 
board  to  see  that  it  should  be  removed  from  that  society  ? — We  have  tried  several  times  to  get  persons 
to  some  place  where  it  would  be  very  much  nearer  who  are  connected  with  the  sea  to  join  the  Board 
to  the  sea.  I think  you  can  trace  all  the  difficulties  There  is  the  Secretary  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Steam 
—want  of  subscriptions  and  every  thing  to  that  fact.  Packet  Company  for  instance,  but  he  said  he  could 

4118.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Have  you  been  not  attend  the  meetings,  and  so  of  course,  that 

thinking  at  all  about  removing  the  school  to  a rendered  it  impracticable.  You  generally  ask  a 
training  ship?— -We  have  discussed  that,  but  as  we  gentleman  will  he  join,  and  if  he  says  “ very  well,” 
take  boys  at  nine  years  of  age,  perhaps  bringing  them  he  is  proposed,  but  generally  speaking,  we  don’t  pro- 
to a ship  would  not  be  best.  pose  him  unless  he  is  likely  to  be  elected. 

4119.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  of  4134.  The  charter  provides,  that  you  should  get  the 
opinion,  that  the  premises,  in  Merrion-street  are  not  subscriptions  first  and  elect  them  afterwards  ?— Yes, 
the  best  suited  for  a marine  school? — Certainly  not.  that  is  so.  They  must  be  subscribers,  or  they  are  not 

4120.  Rev. . Dr.  .Molloy.  — Are  you  under  any  eligible  for  election. 

necessity  of  disguising  the  fact,  that  these  premises  4135.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  steps  publicly  to 
in  Merrion-street  are  a marine  school  ? — Certainly  get  funds  1 — No. 

•not.  4136.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  tried  to  increase 

41-1.  It  has  none  of  the  external  appearance  of  a the  number  of  paying  governors? — Yes. 
school  ? I do  not  know  that  the  gentlemen  living  in  4137.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  the  endow- 
the  neighbourhood  might  like  it — but  as  a matter  of  ment  of  £1,300  was  to  be  supplemented  by  subscribers 
•*ctwe  are  not  bound  in  any  way  to  conceal  it.  who  should  have  the  privilege  of  electing  boys  to  get 

412  j.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  Mr.  De  Lisle). — the  advantage  of  thatendowment — do  younot  thinkyou 
Have,  you  got  the  head  lease  of  the  house? — Yes,  could  get  subscribers  in  that  way? — Yes,  but  yon  see 
here  it  is.  It  provides  that  the  lessee  shall  not  there  are  so  many  restrictions, 
permit  the  premises  or  any  port  thereof  to  be  used  as  4138.  Wliut  restrictions  ?— Well,  first  of  all,  they 
a tavern  or  public-house,  or  as  an  open  or  public  shop,  must  be  Protestants.  That  is  easily  got  over,  but  then 
or  for  the  purposes  of  any  art,  trade  or  manufactory,  there  are  other  restrictions  about  their  health,  and  age, 
and  so  on  I do  not  see  anything  here  that  would  and  fitness  for  the  sea.  They  must  pass  Dr.  Smyly 
prevent  you  mm  using  it  as  a school.  before  we  take  them  in.  I would  not  see  any  objection 

, 1 , Dr.  Traill.  .Except  the  use  of  a large  to  giving  subscribers  the  power  of  election.  If  tlie 
placard  or  advertisement?  . thing  was  accompanied  by  greater  inducements,  if  it 

Mr.  bwtkorpe.  Or  anything  except  a large  brass-  was  put  on  a broader  basis,  and  established  in  a more 
1™??*  suitable  locality  where  we  could  bring  people  to  see 

tr"1*'  -ii  Tra('l-  ; ^"ou  have  that? — No.  The  what  was  being  done  and  advertise  the  thing  a little 
matter  with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  removing  the  — if  that  could  be  done  I do  not  think  there  would  be 
school  to  a more  suitable  place  has  gone  so  far  that  a any  difficulty  about  getting  increased  subscriptions, 
■sub-committee  was  appointed  to  find  a site,  but  then  4139.  What  suggestion  have  you  to  offer  on  the 
intervened  the  Act  which  appointed  this  present  matter? — Why  to  make  the  thing  broader — as  regards 
-Commission,  and  we  were  prevented  from  going  any  more  boys  and  so  on,  and  to  make  it  more  public, 
lurthermto  the  matter.  . . 4140.  What  about  broadening  the  basis  of  your 

v v lilen  fir3t  idea  is,  that  the  school  governing  body? — I do  not  think  that  would  be 

:sHoulcl  be  removed  from  where  it  now  is  ?— That  is  necessary.  The  only  really  useful  governors  would 
my  impression.  I think  that  it  ought  to  be  some  be  such  men  as  the  Secretaries  of  some  of  the  Steam 
p ace  convenient  to  the  sea.  There  are  many  reasons  Packet  Companies,  or  men  directly  connected  with 
•winch  can  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  that  view,  the  shipping  interests. 

jbor  instance,  when  the  boys  start  from  Merrion-street  4141.  There  is  direct  representation  of  shippers  on 
to  exercise  in  the  boats,  it  is  a long  walk  from  there  the  Port  and  Docks  Board?— Yes  j you  could  easily 
o rngsend,  and  passing  through  the  streets  of  the  select  one  or  two  from  amongst  them.  But  the  ques- 
01  y ’ “J  oilier  to  be  decent,  to  present  a decent  appear-  tion  is  would  they  attend.  There  is  no  use  haying 
ance,  they  have  to  go  in  their  best  clothes,  whereas,  men  who  will  not  attend.  We  would  several  times 
as  any  one  can  fancy,  in  a boat  the  worst  thing  a man  have  elected  men  if  they  would  attend, 
can  put  on  him  would  be  the  best  thing  he  could  wear,  4142.  Professor  Dougherty. — Still  you  elect  the 
and  ot  course  the  boys  come  back  with  their  clothes  Archbishop,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  other  people 
tho  worse  for  salt  water.  Of  course  they  have  to  take  who  are  not  likely  to  attend  Well  that  is  following 
care  of  their  clothes,  and  that  makes  them  hate  the  out  the  old  charter.  We  had  no  anxiety  to  alter  that 
Wa?focnlthe  b°atf-  very  much.  I do  not  see  how  it  could  be  opened 

4J.^b.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  get  for  further— or  at  all  events  completely  wide,  any  one 
the  premises  in  Merrion-street,  if  you  cleared  out  of  can  see  that. 

them,  the  sum  of  money  you  sank  in  them  ? — I think  4143.  You  do  not  propose  to  take  powers  to  admit 
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all  denominations  ?— Well  no,  because  we  are  supposed 
in  the  school  to  teach  them  the  Scriptures. 

4144.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  could  not 
conduct  a boarding  school  except  on  the  basis  of  some 
denomination?— It  would  be  impossible  to  manage  it 
■with  a mixed  board.  It  could  not  be  managed  in  a 
satisfactory  way  as  a mixed  boarding  school. 

4145.  A mixed  boarding  school — of  Protestants  and 
Catholics  could  not  be  managed  at  all  ? — No,  not  if  it 
was  a mixed  one,  unless -it  was  so  large  that  you  could 
practically  divide  it  into  two. 

1 4146.  Should  there  not  be  a representation  of  men 
connected  with  marine  interests? — I suppose  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  would  answer — 1 do  not  see 
any  objection  to  appointing  them. 

4147.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  take  in  boys  of 
a great  many  Protestant  denominations,  1 suppose,  as 
well  as  Church  children  ? — Yes,  the  great  majority  are 
Church  children,  but  we  take  Methodists  and 
Presbyterians — we  have  no  restrictions  about  them. 

4148.  Do  they  all  attend  Church  together? — They 
must  be  all  Church  children  when  they  come  to  us ; 
they  must  attend  the  church  services. 

4149.  You  are  aware  that  at  the  Hibernian  Military 
School  provision  has  been  made  for  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic  children,  and  also  for  Presbyterians  ? — I 
do  not  know  about  the  Presbyterians.  I knew  there 
was  a Protestant  and  Catholic  chaplain. 

4150.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
putting  the  Marine  school  on  the  same  basis  ? — Not  if 
it  was  so  large  a school.  I don’t  suppose  you  could 
put  every  school  on  the  same  basis  as  they  are. 

4151.  If  you  widened  its  basis  would  it  not  be  larger  ? 
—But  not  so  much  as  that 

4152.  Dr.  Traill. — If  you  got  a Government- grant 
of  £8,000  a year,  I suppose  you  might  doit? — Yes; 
we  should  get  a Government  grant  for  the  chaplains. 

4153.  Professor  Dougherty. — I assume  that  if  a 
Parliamentary  grant  was  obtained  it  would  be  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  an  open  institution  like  the 
Hibernian  Military  School.  With  the  £1,300  which 
youhave,  what  immediate  steps  do  you  recommend  to  be 
taken  ? — I do  not  think  we  could  throw  open  the  school 
to  Catholics  and  Protestants.  It  would  at  once  increase 
the  cost  even  with  the  same  number  of  boys,  for  there 
should  practically  be  separate  schools. 

4154.  You  could  appeal  to  a wider  constituency  for 
subscriptions  ? — I am  not  sure  that  we  would  get  sub- 
scriptions to  warrant  us  in  doing  that. 

4155.  Dr.  Traill. — You  would  not  get  so  much 
money  for  a mixed  as  a denominational  school? — We 
would  probably  lose  part  of  what  we  have. 

4156.  Professor  Dougherty. — The  loss  of  your 
present  subscriptions  would  not  be  a very  serious 
affair? — No,  but  I was  referring  to  an  attempt  to  get 
more. 

4157.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  thiuk  that  the 
Catholic  community  would  not  be  willing  to  pay  fif- 
teen guineas  in  order  to  get  a share  of  the  £1,300  ? — 
But  do  you  think  that  the  division  of  that  in  that  way 
would  conduce  to  any  good  on  either  side?  I would 
wish  to  say  something  in  explanation  to  you  about 
what  the  master  said  as  to  the  boys  being  rejected  in 
the  Belleisle.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  Belle- 
isle  is  not  a training  ship,  and  if  the  boys  are  passed 
there  they  have  to  undergo  an  examination  after- 
wards at  Devonport.  If  the  officer  is  nob  particular 
here  he  may  pass  a boy  who  will  be  rejected  afterwards. 

4158.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  he  makes 
sure  about  that  by  passing  none  of  them? — You 
know  there  is  nobody  without  some  failing  of  that  sort. 
He  may  be  afraid  that  the  boy  he  passes  here  may  not 
pass  there,  whereas  there  is  no  one  over  the  man  at 
Devonport,  and  so  he  passes  them. 

4159.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  he  adopts  the  safe 
rule  of  refusing  them  all. 

4160.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  did  you  say 
shout  providing  a sailing  sloop  ? — We  came  to  the  de- 
cision that  we  should  give  authority  to  a sub-committee 
to  seek  for  a site  near  the  sea.  It  was  required  of  the 


committee  to  report  whether  some  small  vessel  like  a 
trawler,  some  safe  kind  of  sailing  boat  could  not  be  got. 

4161.  Dr.  Traill. — What  distinct  did  you  think  of 
for  a site.  Was  it  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere? — We  had 
before  us  a spot  near  the  Coastguard  Station  on  the 
North  Bull. 

4162.  Do  you  think  that  the  mouth  of  a large  port 
like  Dublin  would  be  a good  place  to  select  for  a site 
for  a school  of  this  kind? — We  had  another  question 
about  Dalkey  Island,  and  about  portion  of  the  North 
Bull,  but  of  course  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  settled. 

4163.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— What  was  the  idea,  do 
you  know,  of  changing  from  the  quay  to  Merrion- 
street  ? — I was  not  on  the  Boai-d  then. 

4164.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  was  in- 
quired into  before,  and  we  were  satisfied  that  the 
premises  on  the  quay  were  entirely  unfitted  for  the 
school.  They  were  surrounded  by  manure  works, 
and  were  below  the  level  of  high  water  mark,  and  it 
was  a most  inconvenient  locality.  There  was  also  a 
financial  reason,  that  the  place  had  become  of  greater 
value  for  commercial  purposes  ? — You  remind  me  that 
the  principal  reason  we  had  was  that  there  is  a tract 
of  ground  having  a frontage  which  is  more  valuable 
than  the  house.  That  is  the  reason  why  we  gave  such 
a small  lease. 

4165.  Dr.  Traill. — Does  not  that  apply  to  the  99 
years  ? — I do  not  know. 

4166.  Do  you  think  that  the  buildings  on  the  ground 
would  be  of  value  ? — You  must  recollect  that  it  was 
partly  burned,  so  that  it  does  not  come  into  calculation. 
The  fire  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  whether  it 
was  better  to  go  into  spending  money  there  or  not. 

4167.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  think  that 
the  discipline  of  the  school  is  satisfactory  ? — I believe 
it  is.  I think  it  is  too  much — that  the  boys  are  kept 
too  quiet  for  the  profession  which  they  are  intended  for. 

4168.  Had  you  ever  a visiting  committee  of  ladies  ? 
— We  had  not. 

4169.  Do  you  think  that  gentlemen  are  best  qualified 
for  looking  after  a school  of  this  kind  ? — The  school  is  so 
small  that  we  are  able  to  look  after  it  very  well.  The 
house  is  not  as  clean  or  as  well  done  up  in  the  way  of 
decoration  as  it  might  be,  but  we  have  kept  from 
spending  money  because  we  intend  to  leave  it  as  soon 
as  we  can. 

4170.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  Can  you  give  us 
the  average  expenditure  for  each  boy, bringing  in  everv- 
tking,  establishment  charges  and  all? — That  would 
be  easily  enough  found  out,  £1,200  divided  by  32  would 
be  about  it.  It  is  under  £40  apiece. 

4171.  Professor  Dougherty. — That  is  enormous? 
— The  cost  of  the  boys  is  very  low.  Rent  is  in  that 
and  insurance.  And  in  fact  there  is  the  rent  of  the 
Sir  John  Rogersou  Quay  premises.  It  is  under  £40. 

4172.  That  includes  the  paid  officers? — That  includes 
everything — outfit,  salaries,  and  so  on. 

4173.  How  many  officers  are  members  of  the 
governing  body  ? — Only  one  : there  is  a provision  in 
the  charter  that  none  except  the  Registrar  shall  be. 

4174.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  admission  to  the  school  much  greater  than  the 
number  of  boys  received  ? — It  is.  In  making  our 
selection  of  the  boys  from  the  lists  we  always  try  to 
select  them  from  out  of  the  largest  families — the 
family  which  is  the  most  numerous  and  which  has  the 
smallest  income.  If  a man  has  a good  income  and  not 
a large  family  we  do  not  select  that  boy. 

4175.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  insist  on 
the  boy  being  connected  through  his  father  with  the 
sea? — We  do — invariably. 

4176.  They  are  all  orphans  or  children  of  people 
who  have  been  or  are  in  the  marine  service  or  in  the 
navy? — They  always  have  been. 

Mr.  De  Lisle. — And  the  ships  on  which  they  have 
served  must  be  stated. 

4177.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — When  you  say 
that  there  is  a sufficient  niimber  of  candidates  you 
mean  of  qualified  people  1 — Yes,  we  could  get  very 
many  more. 

2B2 
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March  22,  Isas.  4178.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  more  could  you 
m ThTLis  manage  if  you  had  accommodation  ? — Twenty. 

Sibthorpe!  4179.  Professor  Dougherty: — I think  you  might 

double  your  number  ? — Perhaps  we  might. 

4180.  Dr.  Traill  (to  Mr.  Sibthorpe). — Is  the  pro- 
posal about  the  fishermen  necessary,  do  you  think  ? — 
In  some  cases  you  might  regard  fishermen  as  being 
seamen.  Fishermen  in  trawlers  would  be  seamen 
Within  the  meaning  of  the  charter. 

41  SI.  They  would  not  be  considered  in  the  marine 
service  ? — I certainly  would  not  consider  row-boat 
fishermen  so,  but  it  is  a different  thing  in  the  case  of 
men  in  the  trawlers,  who  are  out  for  weeks. 

4182.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  think  it 
very  desirable  that  they  should  be  included  1 — I think 
so,  because  they  are  a very  deserving  cliiss  of  men  as 
a whole. 

4183.  Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c. — Do  you  think  that  this 
institution  is  conducted  on  the  whole  as  cheaply  as 


possible  1— The  only  way  to  take  in  more  would  be 
of  course,  that  there  should  be  very  little  more  expense’ 
We  would  only  need  an  additional  master  and  wo 
could  take  in  20  or  30  more. 

4184.  Dr.  Traill.— Do  you  think  that  one  master 
and  one  monitor  is  sufficient  for  the  teaching  require, 
ments  of  the  school  ? — I think  the  master  do°es  it  verv 
well.  He  passed  nineteen  boys  one  year,  and  eighteen 
another  year  in  the  Science  and  Art  Examination  • 
and  we  have  an  examination  every  year,  and  the  results 
arc  very  favourable. 

4185.  Who  is  examiner? — Professor  Wilkinson  of 
the  Church  Education  Society.  He  made  a very  good 
report  on  the  boys.  They  get  a quite  good  enough 
education  for  the  position  of  life  which  they  are  to 
occupy,  and  a great  many  of  them  become  mates  and 
masters. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned. 


JimMira.  TUESDAY,  23bd  MARCH,  1886. 

At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : —Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibeok 
Judicial  Commissioners;  and  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.l,  Anthony  Traill 
Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  was  in  attendance. 


Drummond 

Institution, 

Chapelizod. 


•DRUMMOND  INSTITUTION,  CHAPELIZOD. 

Mr.  Edmund  Maunsell,  Barrister-at-Law  (instructed  by  Messrs.  A.  Robinson  & Son),  makes  a statement  on 
behalf  of  the  Governor's  of  the  Drummond  Institution. 


John  Robinson,  Esq.,  j.p.,  sworn  and  examined. 


JohnRobinson. 

4186.  Lord  Chancellor. — You  are  one  of  the 
original  trustees  of  the  institution,  under  the  will  of 
the  late  Alderman  Drummond  1 — Yes. 

4187.  And  you  are  now  the  sole  survivor? — Yes. 

4188.  What  are  the  funds  you  have  at  present 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution? — We 
have  the  £20,000  left  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Alderman  Drummond. 

4189.  And  that  £20,000  is  at  present  lodged  in 
Chancery  ? — Yes. 

4190.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibdon. — The  figures  are 
£13,950  18s.  8 d.,  in  the  new  three  per  cents.,  and 
£7,936  3s.  2d.  in  consols,  so  I suppose  there  was  some 
small  accumulation  before  the  money  was  invested  ? — 
No;  the  two  sums  of  Government  stock  represented 
£20,000  only  at  the  price  of  the  day,  when  transferred. 

4191.  Lord  Chancellor. — Have  you  any  other 
capital  fund  besides  that  £20,000  odd?— Yes,  we 
have  £800  in  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
stock. 

4192.  In  whose  name  is  that? — That  is  now 
standing  in  my  name  as  survivor  of  the  two  trustees. 
Mr.  Parker,  my  co-trustee,  has  died. 

4193.  I see  in  the  account  a bequest  of  £300  from 
Miss  Abraham — has  that  been  received  ?— Yes. 

4194.  In  whose  name  is  that  held?— It  stands 
temporarily  in  the  names  of  trustees,  our  oheirmg-n  and 
myself,  we  keep  it  for  the  general  purposes  of  the 
institution. 

4195.  Does  this  balance  sheet  of  1885  represent 
correctly  the  disbursements  ?— Yes.  I think  so  ; it  is 
audited  twice  a year  by  a professional  auditor,  Mr. 
Shanks. 

4196.  I see  by  this  report,  that  your  income  appears 
to  have  been  £2,236  2s.  lOd.  for  the  year  1885  ? — 
Yes,  but  that  includes  a balance  of  £416  in  hand,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year. 

4197.  How  many  children  have  you  in  the  in- 
stitution at  present  ? — Fifty.. 


4198.  How  are  these  children  selected? — The  most 
pressing  cases  first — those  in  the  greatest  want  We 
take  the  list  of  applicants  before  us  ; my  colleagues, 
the  military  men  generally,  look  down  the  list  and  we 
select  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most  desirable  case. 
We  know  nothing  of  these  cases  before  hand. 

4199.  There  is  a rule  in  the  scheme  settled  by 
Master  Murphy,  as  to  the  priority  in  which  you  are 
to  select  the  children? — Yes;  those  who  are  total 
orphans  first;  then  we  have  a second  class,  those 
whose  fathers  are  dead  and  the  mothers  still  living; 
and  a third  class  where  the  father  is  living  and  the 
mother  dead,  and  a fourth  class  which  we  have  never 
reached,  where  both  parents  are  alive,  in  fact,  I think 
we  have  never  reached  the  third. 

4200.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — About  what 
number  of  the  class  you  admit  would  you  have  as 
candidates  to  select  from? — We  probably  have  a list 
of  twenty  or  thirty. 

4201.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  many  vacancies 
would  there  be  for  the  twenty  or  thirty  candidates?— 
We  fill  up  every  vacancy  as  it  occurs. 

4202.  Do  you  keep  your  number  fixed  at  fifty?— 
We  don’t  go  beyond  that ; our  house  would  not 
conveniently  hold  more,  nor  have  we  the  funds  to 
maintain  a larger  number. 

4203.  How  many  vacancies  would  there  be  for 
these  thirty  candidates  1 — Sometimes  two  and  some- 
times one.  Whenever  a vacancy  occurs  we  fill  it  np. 

4204.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  no 
fixed  time  for  elections? — No,  just  whenever  a 
vacancy  occurs.  Sometimes  two  or  three  vacancy 
occur  together,  and  we  usually  select  candidates 
whenever  there  is  a vacancy. 

4205.  Lord  "Chancellor. — How  many  govemort 
are  there  altogether  ? — I could  not  answer  that, 
cause  the  number  of  ex  officios  varies  so  much.  Every 
officer  in  the  garrison  above  the  rank  of  major  is  a 
governor. 


* See  App.  B.  No.  XVII.  (a),  p.  474. 
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4^06  There  is  a provision  for  the  election  of  a 
committee  of  seven  governors  t Yes. 

4^07  Who  are  the  present  seven? — I am  the 
survivor  of  the  original  seven.  The  present  seven 
cousist  of  myself,  Colonel  Buchanan,  Deputy  Quarter- 
Master  General,  who  is  our  chairman.  Colonel  Hatt 
Noble  Commanding  Royal  Engineer  in  Ireland; 
Colonel  Hill,  Commandant  R.  H.  M.  School ; Surgeon- 
Jlaior  Hassard,  C.B.  ; Colonel  H.  Lecocq.  RH.A. ; 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Turner,  R.A. 

4208.  How  often  do  the  committee  meet  ? — Once  a 


montn. 

4209.  I presume  you  attend  very  punctually? — 1 
am  almost  always  there  ; I missed  one  meeting  when 
I was  abroad  last  summer;  there  are  only  twelve 
meetings  in  the  year. 

4210.  Do  you  find  that  the  other  members  attend 
punctually? — No;  not  the  military  men,  and  there 
is  sometimes  a difficulty  in  making  a quorum,  but 
when  we  had  the  old  number  of  civilians — five — 
generally  three  or  four  of  them  were  present  at  every 
meeting. 

4211.  With  the  exception  of  yourself,  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  military  men  ? — Yes. 

4212.  Do  you  find  a difficulty  in  obtaining  a quorum? 
Yes  ; we  must  get  more  civilians  as  governors. 

4213.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  your 
quorum  ? — Three. 

4214.  Isn’u  it  a very  small  committee? — It  is  the 
working  committee  settled  by  the  scheme. 

4215.  Lord  Chancellor. — There  is  a provision  as 
to  appointing  a sub-committee? — Yes,  but  we  never 
required  to  do  so. 

4216.  As  a matter  of  fact,  is  there  a sub-committee  ? 
— There  is  a committee  of  seven. 

4217.  But  there  is  a provision  in  the  scheme  that 
the  committee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a sub-com- 
mitteeconsisting  of  not  less  than  three  persons  ? — That 
is  not  necessary.  We  go  at  our  business,  and  we  don’t 
quit  it  until  we  have  finished  it. 

4218.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  you  receive 
a large  number  of  subscriptions  from  leading  mercan- 
tile firms  in  Dublin — do  any  of  these  subscribers 
attend  your  annual  meeting? — No,  they  are  not 


governors. 

42 19.  Are  there  anjr considerable  number  of  civilians 
who  attend  the  annual  meetings  ? — No ; unless  they 
are  governors  ; the  meeting  is  a meeting  of  governors 
only. 

4220.  A subscriber  does  not  constitute  a governor  ? 
—No. 

4221.  Do  you  think  it  would  facilitate  your  getting 
a quorum,  and  obtaining  men  on  the  committee  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  institution,  if  there  was  some 
sort  of  franchise  for  a governor  ? — No.  We  shall  not 
want  that  when  we  have  enough  civilians  on  the 
committee. 

4222.  How  do  you  propose  to  get  more? — The 
scheme  now  in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  court  provides  for 
seven,  and  the  means  for  electing  new  civilian  governors 
when  vacancies  occur,  and  we  will  have  no  further 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  That  was  the  one  blot' in  the 
original  scheme. 

4223.  Who  are  to  elect  the  new  governors  ? — The 
committee  are. 

4224.  Are  they  compellable  to  select  civilians 
though  the  civilians  may  have  never  subscribed,  and 
may  never  attend  the  meetings? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — No,  but  any  governor  who  does  not 
attend  may  be  removed ; and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
the  governors  will  not  co-opt  a gentleman  who  never 
gave  a sixpence  to  the  school. 

4225.  But  some  difficulty  may  arise  unless  there  is 
a provision  that  subscribers  of  a certain  amount 
®hall  be  governors  for  the  annual  meeting  of  your 
governors,  while  some  higher  franchise  might  exist 
for  the  committee — your  committee  is  to  be  filled  up 
in  future  by  election  by  the  general  body  of  governors  ? 
— It  is  to  be  filled  from  the  general  body  of  governors, 


of  course,  and  we  shall  take  cave  that  on  the  com-  March  as,  1886. 
raittee  of  seven  we  shall  have  three  civilians,  at  all 
events ; and  if  we  have  three  we  will  always,  no  S0Ili  esq_ 
doubt,  secure  a quorum. 

4226.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be,  that  the  general 
body  of  governors  are  bound  to  elect  members  from 
their  own  body  to  be  on  this  committee? — That 
is  so. 

4227.  And  if  that  be  so,  and  the  only  existing 
governors  are  those  military  members,  where  do  you 
propose  to  get  the  raw  material  for  your  committee 
of  laymen  ? — We  have  power  under  the  new  scheme 
now  in  court  to  co-opt  members  as  old  members  die 
out. 

4228.  And  these  new  members  are  to  be  qualified 
to  act  as  governors  ? — They  may  be  anybody  under 
this  scheme ; they  are  not  governors  until  we  bring 
them  in. 

4229.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  make  a proviso  that 
they  shall  be  subscribers  or  have  some  practical 
interest  in  the  institution? — We  would  only  co-opt 
suitable  men. 

4230.  Dr  Traill. — But  the  same  difficulty  might 
arise  as  arose  the  other  day  in  the  Marine  school  if 
you  confined  it  to  subscribers — you  might  not  have 
subscribers  enough  to  select  from  ? — We  are  not  so  bad 
as  that. 

4231.  Lor'd  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  state  of 
things  is  not  likely  to  arise  as  long  as  Mr.  Robinson 
is  alive  to  take  such  an  active  interest  in  the  institu- 
tion?— We  have  been  very  well  supported. 

4232.  Lord  Chancellor. — If  you  did  not  get  in 
the  funds  you  should  cut  down  your  establishment  ? — 

Yes. 

4233.  I see  that  thirty-three  of  the  children  are 
Protestants,  and  seventeen  Catholics  ? — Yes. 

4234.  Canon  M'Donagh  is  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man?— Yes,  I believe  Mr.  Donnellan  is  the  parish 
priest. 

4235.  How  often  does  the  Protestant  clergyman 
attend  ? — He  attends  once  a week  I understand,  and 
the  other  children  are  taken  down  to  the  priest  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  mistress,  Miss  Connolly,  who  has  been 
with  us  a very  long  time— fifteen  years  or  so. 

4236.  Are  the  Protestant  children  sent  to  church 
every  Sunday  ? — Yes,  and  the  other  children  go  to  the 
Roman  Catholie  Chapel. 

4237.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  a very  great 
number  of  regiments  amongst  your  subscribers— -have 
you  any  system  by  which  you  apply  to  all  regiments 
or  only  to  those  quartered  in  Ireland? — Oh,  our 
applications  are  more  general,  but  I would  prefer  you 
should  ask  our  secretary,  Mr.  Kirke,  about  that. 

4238.  Lord  Chancellor. — Is  the  Roman  Catholic 

clergyman  allowed  to  visit  the  Catholic  children  in 
the  school  as  you  say  Canon  M'Donagh  visits  the 
Protestant  children  1— He  has  never  sought  that  per- 
mission, and  the  children  are  brought  down  to  him  at 
the  chapel.  . 

4239.  Has  he  never  sought  that  permission? — No, 

I think  not. 

4240.  By  Mr.  Maunsell. — Permission  would  be 
given  at  once  if  asked  for  ? 

Witness. — Certainly,  we  provide  separate  rooms  for 
the  religious  education  of  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  children  by  the  mistresses,  and  of  course  if  he 
wished  to  attend  when  the  Roman  Catholic,  children 
were  being  taught  we  would  be  glad  to  see  him. 

4241.  Professor  Dougherty.— Can  you  tell  us  the 
average  cost  of  maintenance  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I have  made  it  out. 

The  income  last  year  was  on  the  account  we  have 
before  us,  £2,236  2s.  lOd,  but  that  includes,.  £416 
19s.  9 d.,  balance  on  hands  leaving  the  net  income 
during  the  year,  £1,819  3s.  Id  It  is  right  to  say, 
however,  that  that  includes  £300  legacy,  so  that  it  is  a 
little  more  than  usual — the  disbursements  balancing 
the  £2,236  2s.  lOd,  include  £486  Us.  8d,  cash 
invested  in  Government  security,  and  £452  7s.  4 d. 
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March  »3, 1886.  balance  in  hands  of  treasurer,  making  altogether,  4256.  Would  you  be  willing  to  add  a Presbvte  ' 

T t,  nTvncn  £938  19s.  so  that  the  expenses  during  the  year  mistress  to  the  staff,  to  give  instructions  to  tliVn”311 
„q.  ’ were  £1,297  3s.  10J.,  which  I make  out  to  be  £25  byterian  children  1— No,  certainly  not.  I objectt 

18s.  a head  gross.  the  funds  being  frittered  away  in  that  manner J *° 

4242.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  give  any  4257.  Then  you  object  to  Presbyterians  havin?  an 


public  notice  of  the  existence  of  a vacancy  when  itoccurs?  thing  to  do  -with  the  institution  1 No,  I value  them 


the  funds  being  frittered  away  in  that  manner J W 
4257.  Then  you  object  to  Presbyterians  having  an- 
thins-  to  do  with  the  institution  ? t •>' 


4243.  Then  you  have  a permanent  list  of  applicants  ? 4258.  Only  as  subscribers  ? — I object  to  the  fm,  I 

— Yes,  we  have  a large  number  of  applicants  always  of  the  institution  being  scattered  about  in  that  wav 
on  the  list.  We  have  never  reached  the  end  of  the  4259.  But  you  don’t  object  to  Presbyterians  co 
list — we  never  go  nearer  exhausting  the  list  than  I tributing  to  your  funds  ? — To  any  mn-n  wh0 
suppose  within  twenty  or  thirty  of  those  who  apply.  it  a condition  of  his  subscription  that  we  should  ha^ 

4244.  I think  it  was  an  absolute  direction  of  the  a Presbyterian  mistress  for  the  Presbyterian  children 

testator  that  you  should  conduct  the  institution  on  the  I will  say  “ no,  you  must  keep  your  subscription.” 
plan  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School  ? — We  4260.  Dr.  Traill. — The  number  of  Presbyterian 
conduct  it  as  far  as  we  can  upon  kthe  plan  of  the  children  would  not  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  appoint- 
Hibernian  School.  ment  of  a separate  mistress  of  them  ? — No.  I don’t 

4245.  You  were  to  place  it  under  the  control  of  the  know  that  there  is  one  Presbyterian  child  in  the 

Governors  of  the  Hibernian  School  in  the  event  of  school.  We  have  tried  to  keep  clear  of  these  religions 
obtaining  a Government  grant  ? — Yes.  questions.  I don’t  see  that  the  Presbyterian  children 

4246.  But  in  any  case  you  were  to  have  it  con-  are  injured  by  being  taught  in  the  Protestant  Bible- 
ducted  on  the  plan  of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  class. 

School  1 — Yes,  and  that  scheme  was  prepared  by  4261.  Professor  Dougherty. — Probably  you  would 
Master  Murphy,  who  was  at  that  time  Master  in  object  to  tko  Presbyterian  children  being  taught  in  a 
Chancery,  himself  a Catholic  gentleman,  and  an  Presbyterian  Bible-class? — We  would  meet  your  objec- 

eminent  lawyer,  and  these  provisions,  both  as  to  tion  by  having  a resolution  passed  giving  full  permission 

religious  education,  and  all  the  rest,  were  prepared  to  the  Presbyterian  Chaplain  of  the  Hibernian  school  to 
and  settled  by  him.  We  have  acted  upon  that  scheme  visit  the  children  in  the  school  if  he  pleases, 
as  nearly  as  possible  ever  since.  4262.  It  would  be  highly  improbable  he  would  he 

4247.  But  you  have  not  followed  the  plan  of  the  willing  to  give  his  services,  unless  you  place  him  on 

Hibernian  School  ? — We  have,  as  far  as  circumstances  an  equality  with  the  Episcopalian  Clergyman?— If  we 
would  permit.  had  to  enter  into  that  question  of  paying  £10  now,  it 

4248.  You  have  not  followed  the  plan  in  keeping  a would  not  be  paid. 

separate  record  of  the  Presbyterian  children,  or  in  4263.  By  Mr.  Maunsell.— The  Roman  Catholic 
providing  suitable  religious  instruction  for  the  Pres-  Chaplain  is  not  paid  anything? — Witness. — No. 
byterian  children? — We  could  not  provide  special  4263a.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  he  lives  in 
religious  training  for  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  the  town  close  by  ? — Witness. — He  never  raised  a 
so  on,  it  would  run  away  with  our  funds  altogether,  question  of  the  kind,  I am  bound  to  say. 

We  have  the  definitions  Protestant  and  Catholic,  but  4264.  By  Mr.  Maunsell. — In  the  list  from  which 
if  we  were  to  go  into  all  these  points,  and  to  provide  the  children  are  selected  is  there  anything  at  all  of 
separate  instruction  for  the  Presbyterians,  and  other  their  religion  ? — I think  there  is,  but  we  never  make 
Protestant  denominations,  the  expense  would  be  very  any  inquiry  as  to  the  religion  of  a child.  We  never 
considerable  indeed.  know  the  religion  of  a child  until  the  child  is  elected. 

4249.  Then  you  see  an  objection  to  any  alteration  We  look  to  the  most  deserving  case.  If  a poor  widow 

in  that  respect  ? — I do.  is  left  with  a large  number  of  young  children,  we 

4250.  I see  you  are  not  above  taking  Presbyterian  look  upon  that  as  a most  pressing  case — in  fact  the 

money  ? — No.  Why  should  we  ? Presbyterian  sub-  military  men  look  only  to  that — we  keep  clear  of 
scriptions  are  as  good  as  any  other.  questions  of  religion. 

4251.  You  also  receive  a considerable  amount  of  4265.  Lord  Justice  EitzGibbon. — Could  you  sug- 

money  from  Scotch  regiments? — Yes,  and  they  never  gest  any  means  by  which  the  Committee  of  seven  could 
raised  any  objection.  get  an  element  of  greater  permanence  than  it  has  at 

4252.  You  are  aware  that  a very  large  number  of  present?  What  I allude  to  is  this,  you  are  the  sole 

Presbyterian  soldiers  are  to  be  found  in  the  army  ?—  survivor  of  the  civilians  and  you  propose  to  appoint 
Might  I ask  what  would  you  suggest  ? some  gentlemen  connected  with  Dublin  not  con- 

4l53.  I would  suggest  that  you  should  allow  the  nected  with  the  institution  in  anyway;  is  there  no 
Chaplain  of  the  Hibernian  School  to  visit  your  danger  that  they  will  in  time  drop  off? — If  they  do  we 
institution  ? — He  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so.  I will  will  appoint  others  in  their  place, 
get  my  Board  to  give  him  full  permission  to  see  any  4266.  But  the  only  persons  left  to  appoint  will  be 
Presbyterian  children  provided  you  do  not  put  us  to  the  military  persons,  who  you  say  do  not  attend? — Our 

scheme  will  provide  for  that. 

* , P°Z?U  ma*re  payment  to  your  Protestant  4267,  How  did  you  select  the  new  civilian  governors 

u£10ayear'  . whose  names  appear  in  the  draft  scheme?— They  were 

4-/55.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  putting  the  nominated  by  the  existing  Governors. 

Presbyterian  Clergyman  on  the  same  footing? — Yes.  4268.  Had  you  any  communication  with  them ? — 

I would  like  to  explain  that  the  Protestant  Chaplain  • Yes,  and  they  have  expressed  their  willingness 
gets  £10  a year  in  this  way.  Dr.  M'Donagh  did  to  act. 

not  live  in  the  parish.  He  is  a college  man,  and  4269.  The  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no  franchise  for 

lives  in  the  college.  We  were  dissatisfied  that  the  office  of  governor.  You  may  hold  a meeting,  but 

there  was  no  Protestant  Clergyman  in  the  parish  who  are  the  people  who  are  qualified  to  attend?— 

to  look  after  the  Protestant  children,  as  the  Roman  When  we  had  a smaller  number  of  civilian  governors— 

Catholic  Clergyman  was  looking  after  the  Roman  five,  we  never  wanted  a quorum.  We  have  now  seven 

Catholic  children.  Dr.  M'Donagh  said  it  is  very  and  we  are  not  likely  now  to  want  a quorum, 

expensive  for  me  to  go  out  there.  I have  to  take  a 4270.  Lord  Chancellor. — Are  you  in  the  habit  of 

cab  and  keep  it  waiting,  and  we  said  we  will  pay  that,  inspecting  the  school  itself  and  seeing  its  work  yourself 

and  we  pay  £10  a year  for  the  cab,  and  since  the  from  time  to  time  ? — Not  very  often, 
tramway  was  started  we  have  not  gone  into  the  4271.  Is  it  at  the  school  you  meet  once  a month  ? ■ 
question  of  reduction,  but  when  you  come  to  propose  No,  our  office  is  in  Dame-street, 

that  we  should  give  £10  a year  to  the  Presbyterian  '4272:  Is  there  any  fixed  time  for  visiting? — N<>y 

Clergyman  who  is  in  the  Hibernian  School,  we  a governor  is  summoned  according  to  our  plan  to  visit 
no'  the  school  once  a fortnight. 
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4273.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  often  on  an 

average  is  that  duty  performed  ? — I think  always. 
They  are  military  men  and  they  are  strict  in  discharg- 
ing their  duty.  . „ _ 

4274.  Then  they  attend  on  that  occasion  ? — They 
attend  and  they  write  a report  in  a book  kept  for  the 
purpose. 

4275.  That  scheme  provides  for  a ladies  committee  ? 
— Yes. 

4276.  Do  they  meet  at  the  school  ? — Yes. 

4277.  Have  they  any  fixed  time  for  meeting  1 — Yes, 
the  last  "Wednesday  in  the  month,  at  the  school. 

4278.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  naming  these  new  lay 
governors  did  you  take  into  account  that  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a representative  of  the 
Catholic  body  on  the  board? — No,  the  money  was 
originally  left  by  a Protestant  to  Protestant  trustees, 
and  we  see  no  reason  for  changing  the  mode  of 
administration  which  has  obtained  from  the  veiy 
first. 

4279.  Would  it  not  seem  reasonable  that  the  in- 
terests and  wants  of  the  Catholic  pupils  should  be  re- 
presented by  a member  of  the  Catholic  body,  who 
would  he  in  a position  to  understand  what  those  in- 
terests and  wants  are? — That  is -met  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  mistress, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  governors  we  have  had  from 
time  to  time.  For  instance,  you  have  heard  that 
General  Herbert  was  our  chairman  for  five  years,  and 
besides,  there  were  some  Roman  Catholic  ladies  on  the 
ladies’  committee.  There  is  no  reason  as  it  appears 
to  me  why  we  should  change  the  system.  The  testator 
himself  left  this  money  to  Protestant  trustees  to 
carry  out  his  wishes,  and  I don’t  see  any  reason  which 
would  induce  them  to  introduce  into  an  arrangement 
which  has  worked  harmoniously  an  element  of  discord. 

I don’t  say  there  are  not  thousands  of  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen  I could  work  harmoniously  with,  but  there 
would  be  the  risk  of  discord. 

4280.  And  do  you  think  that  the  introduction  of 
■one  Roman  Catholic  gentleman  would  involve  a risk 
of  discord? — Yes,  there  is  the  apprehension  of 
such  a result.  "We  worked  most  harmoniously  with 
General  Herbert,  but  when  I come  to  name  others  to 
act  with  me,  I prefer  to  carry  out  the  original  inten- 
tion and  have  the  money  to  be  dispensed  by  Protes- 
tants. 

4281.  Did  the  testator  express  any  desire  that  the 
trustees  should  be  Protestants  ? — Those  he  named 
were  Protestants. 

4282.  Dr.  Traill. — You  think  that  when  a man  is 
liberal  in  the  application  of  his  money  to  all  denomina- 
tions it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  would  re- 
quire the  administration  to  be  by  a mixed  board  ? — 
That  is  my  opinion.  If  a Roman  Catholic  gentleman 
leaves  his  money  to  charity,  and  generously  and 
liberally  says,  I will  leave  it  to  so  and  so,  co-religionists 
of  mine,  but  I wish  to  make  no  distinction  of  religion 
in  administering  it,  I think  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
he  names  to  continue  that  system  of  administration, 
and  by  a body  similar  to  that  to  which  the  money  was 
at  first  entrusted. 

4283.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I find  you  receive  sub- 
scriptions from  various  regiments : among  these  surely 
there  are  a large  number  of  subscriptions  from  Catholic 
soldiers  and  officers  ? — It  may  be  so.  I do  not  know 
it  is  so.  I would  suppose  that  the  subscriptions  came 
mostly  from  officers  and  not  from  the  men. 

4284.  By  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Nearly  all  the 
canteen  funds  subscribe  to  the  school? — Yes. 

4285.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Does  not  that  seem  to 
get  rid  of  your  argument,  for  although  the  fund  was 
originally  left  to  Protestant  trustees  a large  part  of  it 

made  up  of  subscriptions  from  Catholics,  and 
while  you  bear  in  mind  the  wishes  of  the  testator, 
should  you  not  also  take  into  consideration  the  reason- 
. e wishes  of  the  subscribers? — I have  never  gone 
into  that  question. 

4286.  And  if  you  go  upon  the  principle  of  excluding 


Catholic  representation  don’t  you  think  you  are  depart- 
ing from  the  spirit  of  the  trust  which  made  no  religious 
distinction  ? — But  the  fund  which  was  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  thing  was  gathered  by  a Protestant 
merchant  and  left  to  Protestant  gentlemen  to  admin- 
ister for  him,  and  I don’t  think  we  should  take  upon 
ourselves,  even  if  we  had  the  disposition,  to  change 
what  was  his  wish. 

4287.  But  when  you  add  to  these  endowments 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  invite  Catholic  soldiers 
and  officers  to  subscribe,  do  you  think  it  reasonable 
to  lay  down  a hard  and  fast  rule  that  you  will  absolutely 
exclude  the  Catholic  element  from  representation 
on  the  board  ? — I don’t  lay  down  a hard  and  fast  rule. 

4288.  But  you  have  told  me  the  principle  you  act 
upon  now  is  to  name  only  Protestant  governors  ? — 
Yes,  we  act  upon  that  principle. 

4289.  Therefore  while  you  receive  subscriptions 
from  Catholics  you  lay  clown  the  principle  of  excluding 
them  from  the  Board  ? — I don’t  know  that  we  receive 
subscriptions  from  Roman  Catholics.  You  are  assuming 
that. 

4290.  Dr.  Traill. — You  don’t  ask  it  from  them  as 
Roman  Catholics  ? — We  don’t  dream  of  such  a thing. 

4291.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— But  you  exclude  them 
from  the  Board  as  Roman  Catholics? — Yes,  for  the 
reasons  I mentioned — that  the  funds  were  left  ex- 
clusively to  Protestant  trustees. 

4292.  Mr.  MaunseU. — There  is  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  ? — No. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  Mr.  Robinson  has  an- 
nounced his  intention,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  to 
make  it  a hard  and  fast  rule. 

4293.  Dr.  Traill. — I suppose  there  are  a large 
number  of  Protestant  gentlemen  who  subscribe  largely 
to  Roman  Catholic  institutions  without  asking  for 
representation  ? — Yes,  I subscribe  myself  without  ever 
dreaming  of  seeking  representation. 

4294.  Rev.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  this  insti- 
tution was  not  intended  to  be  a denominational  insti- 
tution ? — Nor  is  it. 

4295.  Lord  Chancellor. — Would  you  object  to 
give  subscribers  of  some  substantial  amount  a voice  in 
the  election  to  vacancies  on  the  board  of  governors ; 
say  subscribers  of  £5  ? — W e might  consider  that.  I 
would  not  commit  myself  to  it  one  way  or  other. 

4296.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  you  not  think 
that  the  method  you  propose  to  adopt  for  electing  civil 
or  non-official  governors  will  in  a short  time  result  in 
your  having  a purely  military  Board? — I do  not 
think  so. 

4297.  Would  it  not  be  a protection  to  you  that  the 
subscribers  to  your  institution  to  whom  you  owe  half 
your  income  should  be  represented  ? — It  has  worked 
very  well  as  it  is. 

4298.  Has  not  this  system  worked  badly  to  this 
extent  that  you  are  the  sole  survivor  upon  whom  the 
old  machinery  is  resting  ? — It  could  not  have  worked 
better  than  it  did  up  to  the  present.  The  only  difficulty 
was  that  the  Master  did  not  make  provision  for  the 
perpetual  election  to  vacancies — that  was  the  weak 
point  in  the  scheme,  and  we  are  how  obliged  to  get  a 
new  provision  which  should  have  been  in  the  original 
scheme. 

4299.  A gain  I call  your  attention  to  this  that  the 
machinery  you  are  now  proposing  will  necessarily 
work  against  the  civilians  %— I don’t  anticipate  that. 

4800.  Then- you  don’t  wish  to  have  subscribers 
represented  on  the  board? — No ; we  can  elect  from 
them  if  we  choose. 

4301.  Dr.  Traill. — You  consider  that  the  officers 
represent  those  subscribers?— Yes,  they  represent  all 
the  military  subscribers : the  head  of  every  regiment 
is  on  the  board. 

4302.  How  many  ex-officio  governors  would  there 
be  on  the  list?— On  the  average,  between  45  and  50. 

4303.  So  that  there  are  between  45  and  50  ex-officio 
governors  who  can  attend  if  they  wish  ? Yes,  fully 
that. 


March  23.  1886. 
J ohn  Robinson, 
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March  23, 18S6.  4304.  Professor  Dougherty. — How  many  of  these 

T . Z~T.  ex-officio  governors  take  an  intercut  in  the  working  of 
eSq_  the  institution  ? — Those  on  the  committee  take  a very 

warm  interest,  I am  happy  to  say. 

4305.  How  many  are  on  the  Committee  ? — I think 
six  at  present.  The  veiy  best  working  men  I ever 
met  I found  in  the  ranks  of  the  military  governors. 

4306.  These  ex-officio  governors  are  liable  to  be 


removed  from  Dublin  from  time  to  time  4— Yes  the 
are  on  the  staff,  some  of  them  remain  for  five  years 
and  some  a much  shorter  time.  3 ’ 

4307.  Dr.  Traill.—  Have  you  any  idea  of  the 
number  of  officers  not  under  the  rank  of  Lieutenant, 
Colonel  doing  duty  in  Dublin  1— It  depends  on  the 
number  of  regiments  in  the  garrison— I think  about 
forty-five. 


Mr  Walter 


Mr.  Walter  Kirks  sworn  and  examined. 


4308.  Lord  Chancellor. — What  office  do  you  hold 
in  connexion  with  the  Drummond  Institution  ? — I am 
secretary. 

4309.  You  collect  the  subscriptions  fortheinstitution 
each  year! — Yes. 

4310.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  annual  sub- 
scriptions and  donations? — The  annual  subscription 
is  given  every  year,  and  can  be  depended  upon 
as  a permanent  gift,  but  the  donation  is  given  this 
year,  and  might  not  be  given  next  year ; for  instance, 
if  a regiment  gives  us  £10  one  year,  it  is  very 
probable  they  will  not  give  us  anything  next  year. 
That  is  from  the  Canteen  fund. 

4311.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  is  the 
canteen  fund  made  up  ? — By  the  profits  arising  from 
the  selling  of  groceries,  beer,  and  that  kind  of  thing  to 
the  regiment. 

4312.  It  is  profit  realized  on  the  sale  of  beer  ? — Yes, 
and  eatable  goods. 

4313.  Is  it  not  a fund  made  up  by  payments  by  the 
privates  as  well  as  the  officers  4— No,  simply  the 
profit  made  by  buying  wholesale  and  selling  retail. 

4314.  And  the  contribution  is  derived  from  the 
money  of  the  privates’  canteen  fund  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4315.  Is  any  large  proportion  of  these  regiments  you 
have  got  money  from  quartered  in  Ireland? — Yes,  I 
think  about  twenty. 

4316.  Do  you  apply  to  all  regiments  in  the  Army 
list  ? — Yes,  to  every  one. 

4317.  By  letter? — Yes,  to  China,  Singapore,  or 
any  part  of  the  world  where  a regiment  is  stationed. 

4318.  And  I suppose  occasionally  you  refer  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a child  of  the  regiment  in  the  school  1 
— Yes;  sometimes. 

4319.  Do  you  think  it  would  facilitate  the  giving  of 
subscriptions  if  there  was  a representation  of  the 
subscribers  on  the  Board  of  Governors? — No,  I think 
not. 

4320.  How  do  you  collect  your  subscriptions  in 
Dublin  ? — There  are  very  few  given  in  Dublin. 

4321.  I see  you  have  got  subscriptions  from  a good 
many  mercantile  films? — Yes,  but  there  are  so  many 
objects  of  charity  that  they  don’t  like  to  increase 
then-  subscriptions,  and  they  say  this  school  is 
endowed. 

_ 4322.  But  no  subscription  they  could  give  would 
give  them  any  voice  in  the  management  of  the  school  ? 
— No. 

4323.  Have  you  any  experience  of  other  institutions 
where  there  is  some  recognition  of  the  subscribers  such 
as  having  some  voice  in  the  management,  or  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  institution  ? — I believe  there  are  lots 
of  charities  conducted  on  that  principle'. 


4324.  Do  you  know  how  the  governors  of  the 
Hibernian  Military  School  are  appointed  ? — No. 

Mr.  Ellis  (secretary  Educational  Endowments  Com- 
mission). — Six  are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  six  by  the  General  Commanding. 

4325.  Dr.  Traill. — And  this  institution  is  supposed 
to  be  managed  on  the  same  principle? — Fes. 

4326.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  canteen  money, 
being  subscribed  by  the  • privates  is  thereby  sub- 
scribed by  persons  of  all  denominations,  do  you 
consider  that  canteen  money  as  profit  made  on 
a mercantile  transaction  differs  from  money  made  in 
any  other  mercantile  affair  ? — I don’t  think  they  differ. 

4 327.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  knowthe 
rules  as  to  profits,  and  the  regulations  in  the  canteen ! 
— I suppose  they  get  the  things  much  cheaper  than  in 
a shop. 

4328.  And  it  is  a shop  established  for  their  benefit? 
— Yes. 

4329.  And  whatever  is  made  there  as  profit  is  made 
at  their  expense  ? — Yes. 

4330.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  receive  contri- 
butions from  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  men  in  addition  to  those  contributions  from  the 
canteen  ? — V ery  rarely. 

4331.  I see  you  received  £43  in  one  year  from  the 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  in  Ireland  ? — That  is  their  own  fund. 

4332.  That  is  made  up  of  individual  subscriptions ! 
- Yes. 

4333.  And  those  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  men  belong  to  different  denominations? — I thinkso. 

4334.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  think  that  that  143 
includes  canteen  money?— Some  of  it  is  canteen 
money.  The  colonel  has  power  to  give  money  from 
the  canteen  fund,  and  he  only  has  that  power. 

4385.  And  that  is  a sum  made  up  including  canteen 
money  ? — Yes. 

4336.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  you  see  it  is 
from  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  meu  ? 
— Well,  he  may  not  have  stated  the  particulars,  he 
may  just  have  stated  that  that  sum  was  sent  from  the 
Royal  Artillery. 

4337.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Whatdo  you  say 
to  this,  proceeds  of  concert  got  up  by  sergeants  and  non- 
commissioned officer's,  1st  Royal  Inniskilling  Fusiliers 
£10,  and  then  the  officers  of  the  2nd  Middlesex  Regi- 
ment sent  you  £17  ? — Yes,  at  that  • time  repairs  were 
going  on,  and  I wrote  to  them,  and  they  wrote  back 
saying  what  they  would  give. 

4338.  Dr.  Traill. — And  they  never  sought  to  put 
any  restrictions  on  you  whatever? — None  whatever. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  24th,  1886.  uontu*. 

At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon. Lord  Justice  FitzGibron,  Judicial  Commissioner;  and  Rev.  Gerald  Mollov, 
d.d.,  d.sc.,  F.R.U.T.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq,,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a., 
Assistant  Commissioners. 

Tlio  Secretary,  Wji.  Edwasd  Ellis,  Esq.,  LL.B,  ™ in  attendance. 


MORGAN’S  SCHOOL.  Morgan  3 

Mr.  Jellett,  Q.C.,  with  whom  was  Mr.  Hamilton  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Mearedy  and  Sons ) appeared  for  the 
Trustees,  and  made  a statement  on  their  behalf. 


Edward  Hamilton , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


Edward 


4339.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You,  I believe, 
are  the  agent  of  the  trustees?— Yes. 

4340.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  1—  Six  years. 
Before  my  father’s  death  I acted  with  him  for  four 
years. 

4341.  Can  you  give  the  details  of  the  rental  and  the 
situation  of  the  different  estates  belonging  to  them. 
First,  now,  take  the  Limerick  estate  ? — Yes ; the 
Limerick  estate  is  £53S  13s.  9 d. 

4342.  And  the  county  Dublin  estate  ?— The  county 
Dublin  estate  is  £1,127  7s.  Gcf.,  and  the  city  of  Dublin 
£00. 

4343.  Mr.  Jellett , Q.c. — Has  there  been  any  dimi- 
nution?— Yes,  a house  in  Kildare-street  has  been 
taken  by  the  Government. 

4344.  'What  sum  was  given  for  compensation  ? — 
£650,  1 think. 

4345.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — For  £60? No, 

that  is  only  the  head  rent ; the  income  was  only  about 

434G.  Mr.  Jellett,  q.c. — Now,  give  us  the  Leitrim 
estate 1 — The  Leitrim  estate  is  £31  4s.  3d. 

4347.  And  the  Drogheda  estate? — The  Drogheda 
estate  is  £29  10s. 

4348.  Have  any  of  these  tenants  had  a judicial  rent 
fixed  ? — In  the  county  Limerick  there  was  a lar"e 
holding  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  he  applied  to  have°a 
reduction  of  rent  in  1881,  and  on  that  being  refused 
by  the  trustees  he  gave  up  the  holding. 

4349.  He  was  a middleman? — There  were  some 
undertenants.  The  greater  portion  he  held  liimself, 
hut-  there  were  some  undertenants  who  held  under 
him,  hut  at  the  outskirts  of  the  big  holding  which  he 
held  from  the  trustees.  On  his  giving  up  that  I went 
down  and  divided  their  holdings  between  his  under- 
*enunni'b  getting  them  to  consent  to  judicial  leases- 

4350.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  rent  did 
Mr.  Ferguson  pay  you?— £100  the  half  year;  the 
rent  was  £200  per  annum. 

4351.  What  did  you  let  under  the  judicial  leases 
tor?— £95  10s. 

4352.  Then  the  reduction  was  four  and  a half  per 
cent. ?— -Yes;  but  the  rents  have  been  regularly  paid 
ever  since.  It  is  at  Rathkeale,  and  the  tenants  have 
never  raised  any  question  about  paying  the  rents. 

4353.  Mr.  Jellett,  q.c. — Has  any  change  taken  place 
with  reference  to  the  rental  of  the  county  Dublin 
estate? — Since  1878  there  have  been  considerable 
«ons.  Some  of  the  rents  were  very  much  raised 
m 1878,  and  they  were  afterwards  more  or  less  reduced 
oy  the  Commissioners  in  1881,  1882,  1883,  hut  they 
are  not  down  to  the  original  rent. 

£oes  tlmt  represent  the  present  rental  i~  Yes. 

4d5o.  The  school,  I believe,  is  situate  some  five 
miles  from  Dublin?— Yes. 

4356.  What  does  it  consist  of— there  are  two  of 

em  there,  I believe  1 — Yes  ; one  of  them,  the  house 
occupmd.by  Mercer’s  school,  was  erected  by  the  trustees 
oigan  s school,  which  is  situate  in  close  proximity, 
rnese  latter  trustees  finding  their  funds  insufficient  to 
Srm  “th,bui]dings  granted  the  building  in  which 
T? s school  is  held  to  Mercer’s  trustees,  on  the 
wrmfl  that  they  should  keep  it  in  order,  and  ihat  the 


girls  in  Mercer’s  schools  should  make  shirts  for  the  Hamilton>  es9 
boys  in  Morgan’s  school. 

4357.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — At  what  date  was  that? — 

At  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  school.  The  endow- 
ment was  reduced  to  more  than  a half. 

4358.  Mr.  Jellett,  q.c. — Are  the  two  schools  beside 
each  other? — They  are  adjoining  wings — they  are 
separate  wings,  but  there  is  a high  wall  between  them. 

4359.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  attend 
on  the  local  committee  or  take  any  part  in  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  ? — No.  I think  my  father  and 
myself  always  understood  that  we  were  merely  secre- 
taries to  the  Board  of  Governors.  If  any  question 
arose  which  I thought  would  affect  the  interests  of 
the  governors,  I should  attend  at  the  meeting  of  the 
local  committee,  but  I take  no  part  in  the  working  of 
the  school. 

4360.  Have  you  got  the  last  rental  and  account  ? — 

Yes  *(lumds  in  documents).  That  is  sent  round  to  the 
trustees  about  a fortnight  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Board. 

4361.  At  what  date  do  you  furnish  your  account? 

— A fortnight  before  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Gover- 
nors in  November. 

4362.  You  account  for  the  rent  due  to  the  1st 
November,  18S4,  and  lodge  your  account  in  October, 

1885  ? — Yes. 

4363.  What  avrear  of  rent  do  you  return  as  due 
on  the  1st  day  of  November,  18S4,  in  your  last  account? 

— £27  7s.,  that  was  the  whole  arvear  due  then. 

4364.  Then  there  is  really,  although  the  account  is 
a year  behind,  practically  one  hanging  gale.  Are 
the}'  September  or  November  rents  ? — May  andNovem- 
ber  rents. 

4365.  I see  yon  also  receive  the  dividends  on  the 
stock  ? — Yes ; under  power  of  attorney. 

4366.  What  is  the  stock? — New  three  per  cents. 

4367.  What  is  the  origin  of  that  ? — A fund  that 
was  in  hand — a balance  one  year. 

4368.  It  is  an  investment  of  savings  ? — Yes. 

4360.  Have  you  got  the  money  from  the  Kildare- 

street  property? — No,  the  deed  was  signed  at  the 
last  meeting. 

4370.  I suppose  that  will  be  invested  when  you  get 
it  ? — Yes,  probably. 

4371.  Mr.  Jellett,  Q.c.  — Who  are  the  members 
of  the  local  committee? — John  Fox  Goodman,  Ion 
Trant  Hamilton,  Major  Hartley,  Charles  Thompson  and 
J.  M.  Brooke. 

4372.  Who  are  they  appointed  by  ? — By  the  trus- 
tees. The  committee  from  time  to  time  suggest  the 
names  of  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  whom  they 
think  are  likely  to  attend. 

4373.  Are  the  monthly  accounts  then  audited  by 
them? — Yes. 

4374.  How  many  boys  are  there  in  the  school  at 
present  ? — There  are  twenty-three. 

4376.  How  many  are  there  free  and  how  many 
pay? — There  are  fwenty  free  and  three  pay. 

4376.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  payment  by  boys  ? 

— £18  a year  is  the  amount. 

4377.  That  is  an  increase  from  what  it  was  formerly? 

— Yes,  it  was  £12. 


* App.  B.  No.  XYI1I.  (a),  p.  475. 
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March  24, 1S86.  4378.  Why  was  the  change  in  the  amount  made 

Edward""  from  £12  to  £18 ? — It  was  found  insufficient  in  the 
Hamilton,  esq.  present  state  of  affairs  to  support  the  boys. 

4379.  How  is  a boy  admitted  to  the  school  ? — On 
the  nomination  of  the  governing  body. 

4380.  Is  that  nomination  in  rotation  ? — Yes ; it  is 
by  each  governor  in  rotation. 

4381.  Have  you  any  record  in  which  these  nomina- 
tions are  entered.  They  do  not  appear  on  the  minutes  ? 
— As  soon  as  I receive  an  intimation  from  the  head 
master  that  a vacancy  amongst  the  pupils  occurs — 
the  free  pupils — I send  a nomination  paper  to  the 
Governor  next  in  rotation. 

4382.  Is  there  any  form  of  declaration  or  evidence 
that  the  boy  is  a proper  person  to  participate  in  the 
charity  required  ?— Yes. 

4383.  Mr.  Jellett,  q.c. — This  is  the  form  of  cei’tifi- 
cate  that  must  be  filled  ? — Yes. 

4384.  “I  do  hereby  certify  that whom  I seek 

to  have  admitted  into  Morgan’s  Male  School  is  the 
son  of  Protestant  parents,  and  between  the  age  of 
eight  and  eleven  years.”  Then  there  is  the  certificate 
of  the  medical  practitioner  which  is  as  follows  : — “ I 
do  hereby  certify  that  I have  examined  the  boy  men- 
tioned in  the  above  certificate,  and  that  I believe  him 
to  be  free  from  infectious  disease.”  Do  you  require 
any  evidence  of  the  boy  being  of  poor  or  reduced 
parents  ? — The  form  of  regulation  is  sent  to  every 
governor. 

4385.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  no  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  the  boy  does  or  does  not  corres- 
pond with  the  objects  of  the  charity  ?— Except  by  the 
governor  himself  who  appoints  him. 

4386.  As  a rule  have  these  governors — the  Primate, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  rest  of  them  nominated 
in  turn  down  to  the  present  time? — Yes. 

.43 S 7.  Mr.  Jellett,  q.c. — There  is  one  estate  that 
will  fall  out  of  your  possession? — Yes,  Ballyboggan. 

4388.  What  term  have  you  of  it  now  to  run.  It 
was  sold,  was  it  not? — Yes,  our  interest  in  it  will 
cease  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  1891. 

4389.  It  was  held  under  the  Church  Temporalities 

Act  ?— Yes.  1 

4390.  Did  the  Governors  make  a proposal  to  pur- 
chase it? — The  Commissioners,  in  compliiimce  with  the 
Church  Act,  offered  a pre-emption  to  the  trustees,  but 
would  not  give  the  land,  except  at  a higher  figure 


than  they  would  pay.  The  sum  asked  was  consider*? 
excessive  by  the  trustees,  and  the  lands  were  after 
wards  sold  to  strangers.  r' 

4391.  The  sum  they  asked  was  £2,800, 1 believe? 


My  father  attended  the  auction  and  it  was  sold  for 
£1,500  to  private  individuals. 

4393.  What  interest  had  you  then  in  these  lands? 
— It  terminates  in  the  year  1891. 

4394.  By  how  much  will  the  rental  be  reduced  bv 

that?— By  £108.  ,y 

4395.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Will  yOU  rive 
me  the  outgoings— you  have  already  given  me  fh« 
gross  rental? — £350  is  the  head  rent. 

4396.  Then  there  are  payments  on  rent-charges  1— 
The  return  in  this  does  not  give  an  exact  statement 
of  what  the  payments  are  for  the  year.  The  yearly 
headrent  is  £410  3s.  7 \d.  What  I showed  you  was 
the  absolute  payment  during  the  period. 

4397.  Mr.  Jellett,  q.c. — Do  you  say  that  is  the 
amount  of  head  rents  payable? — Yes. 

4398.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  what  year  do 
you  say  that  the  reduction  of  rent  from  Ballyboggan 
occurs? — It  is  now  terminable  in  five  years,  I think 
—it  is  in  1891. 

4399.  There  is.  £46  14s.  Id.  terminable.  It  will 
be  thirty-eight  years  more.  When  was  it  first  pur- 
chased ? That  has  thirty-eight  years  to  ran,  which 
from  the  present  time  will  be  in  the  year  1924? 

Mr.  Jellett,  q.c. — Yes. 

4400.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — In  1924  you  will 
get  £46  14s.  2d? — Yes. 


4401.  Then  there  is  this  sum  of  £83  10s.  payable 
for  Mill  Hill — when  does  it  run  out? — In  1906. 

4402.  W ell,  we  may  take  it  that  the  income  will  then 
be  about  the  same  as  now  ? — Yes. 

4403.  Do  you  make  direct  payments  to  the  local 
committee  for  the  school  ? — No,  the  committee  passes 
the  accounts,  and  they  are  sent  to  me  for  payment. 

4404.  You  still  act  as  banker  and  cashier  for  the 
governors  ? — Exactly. 

4405.  And  they  have  no  account  of  their  own?— 
No. 

4406.  And  you  account  against  the  rents  direct  for 
the  expenditure  against  the  school  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Arthur  Murphy  sworn  and  examined. 


Mr.  Arthur 
Murphy. 

4407.  Mr.  Hamilton,  b,l. — I believe  you  are  the 
head  master  of  Morgan's  Schools  ?— Yes. 

440S.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  ? 

Twenty -two  years. 

4409.  I believe  you  gave  evidence  on  a previous 
occasion  before  the  Commission  on  Endowed  Schools  ? 
— Yes. 

4410.  Have  you  anything  to  add  to  that  evidence 
w ith  regard  to  any  alteration  in  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  school  ? — No,  I have  not. 

4411.  Are  the  number  of  boys  at  the  school  the 
same  as  they  were  then?— The  number  of  free  pupils 
are  the  same,  but  the  others  vary. 

4412.  Butyour  own  salary  and  all  those  other  matters 
are  the  same  as  before  ? — Yes. 

4413.  Has  any  alteration  been  made  with  regard  to 
the  system  of  managing  the  boys— anything  with  re- 
ference to  the  proximity  of  Mercer’s  School— I mean 
have  you  the  same  trouble  to  contend  with  now  that 
you  had  formerly  ? — No. 

441 4.  Do  the  boys  behave  themselves  ?— Yes 

4415.  Professor  Dougherty.— Is  there  any  dis- 
content in  the  school  ? — Well,  two  or  three  boys  ran 
away  from. school,  but  they  were  afterwards  brought 
up  before  the  local  committee,  and  they  could  really 

310  reason  whatever  for  having  done  so. 

4416.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— During  the  past 
two  years  how  many  cases  have  there  been  of  boys 


running  away  from  the  school  ? — There  have  been  none 
I think  during  the  past  two  years,  but  you  will  find 
recorded  in  the  book  anything  that  there  is  with  refer- 
ence to  it. 

4417.  In  the  minute  book  which  I have  here  I see 
that  the  attendances  are  put  down  sometimes,  and 
that  sometimes  they  are  not.  In  the  cases  where  there 
are  no  attendances  put  down  can  you  tell  us  how  many 
attended  ? — Where  there  is  no  attendance  marked,  I 
write  to  the  committee  saying  that  there  was  no 
attendance,  and  one  or  other  of  them  will  then  come 
and  settle  things. 

441 8.  When  there  is  no  attendance  marked  on  the 
book,  do  I understand  you  to  say  that  no  one  came, 
and  that  you  had  to  write  to  someone  to  come  and 
transact  the  necessary  business  ? — Yes. 

4419.  Was  there  any  day  during  the  past  year  upon 
which  there  was  a meeting  of  the  board  ? — The  com- 
mittee are  summoned  regularly  every  month. 

4420.  Yes,  but  did  they  come  ? — Not  generally  on 
the  day  mentioned. 

4421.  Not  on  the  day  they  were  summoned  for  ?— 

No. 

4422.  Was  there  any  local  committee  that  attended 
in  obedience  to  summons  during  the  year  1883  ?— I 
believe  not  according  to  that — but  they  came  after- 
wards. 

4423.  How  did  you  get  these  minutes  signed? — 
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The  second  Monday  in  the  month,  if  they  did  not 
come,  I gave  them  notice  to  that  effect,  and  they  came 

^ 4424.  I think  you  must  be  making  a mistake.  Do 
you  see  that  minute  signed  by  Mr.  Hartley  on  the 
14th  February  1 — Yes. 

4425.  Is  that  a case  in  which  no  one  attended  ? — 
Yes,  they  were  summoned. 

4426.  And  they  did  not  come  1 — Yes. 

4427.  But  he  came  afterwards  on  the  14th? — Yes. 

4428.  On  the  3rd  March  it  is  signed  by  three  gentle- 
men ? — Yes. 

4429.  Were  they  there  1 — Yes,  on  the  day  they  are 

summoned  for. 

4430.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  *attendance  of 
the  members  of  the  local  committee  ? — None,  except 
what  is  signed. 

4431.  Does  every  one  who  attends  sign  the  book  ? — 
Not  at  that  time. 

4432.  Well,  then  you  have  no  record  of  the  atten- 
dances— this  is  a minute  book  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Ion  Trant 
Hamilton  desired  that  I should  put  down  the  meetings 
in  a regular  form. 

4433.  Professor  Dougherty. — This  book  seems  to 
contain  a report  of  the  state  of  the  school  to  be  sub- 
mitted every  month  to  your  committee? — Yes. 

4434.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — 14th  January, 
1884,  there  is  a minute  signed  by  Mr.  Hartley.  I 
presume  he  was  present  on  that  day  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

4435.  It  appears  that  the  minutes  of  the  11th 
February  were  signed  on  the  14th.  Does  that  mean 
that  there  was  no  one  present  on  the  11th? — Yes,  it 
does. 

4436.  And  that  Mr.  Hartley  signed  them  on  the 
14th  1— Yes. 

4437.  April  21,  members  present  has  a blank  left, 
and  the  minutes  are  signed  on  the  22nd  ? — Yes. 

4438.  There  was  no  attendance  on  the  21st? — 
There  was  not. 

4439.  12th  May,  monthly  meeting.  I see  jMessi-s. 
Hartley  and  Thompson  were  present. . June  9th,  there 
is  a blank  left  for  the  members  present,  “ no  member 
of  the  local  committee  being  at  home,”  and  it  is 
signed  by  Mr.  Goodman  on  the  18th  ? — Yes. 

4440.  On  the  11th  August,  member  present  Mr. 
Goodman  alone.  Sth  September,  members  present, 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Goodman.  13th  October, 
present,  no  one,  and  it  is  signed  by  Mr.  Hamilton  on 
the  15th.  November  10,  no  one  present,  and  Mr. 
Goodman  signed  it  afterwards  “ Novr.”  -without  date. 
Then  there  is  a long  report  sent  in  and  dated  24th 
November  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Thompson.  Sth 
December  is  not  signed  till  9th  December.  Special 
meeting  Saturday  13th,  Mr.  Goodman  and  Mr  Hartley 
present.  Then  in  1885.  One  present,  12th  January  ; 
9th  February,  large  meeting ; 10th  March,  one  present; 
13th  April,  one  present ; 1 1th  May,  no  attendance. 
June  Sth,  one  present ; July  1 3th  one  present ; August 
11th,  no  attendance;  September  14th,  no  attendance ; 
October  12th,  no  attendance ; November  9th,  one 
present ; December  14th,  no  attendance.  Those  are 
the  attendances  which  I find  ? — Yes. 

4441.  Do  any  of  the  local  committee  visit  the  school 
except  on  the  occasions  upon  which  they  are  summoned 
or  upon  the  occasions  when  you  write  for  them  ? — No, 
my  lord. 

4442.  And  who  are  the  schools  visited  by  in  the 
way  of  teachers? — By  theHev.  Mr.  Jellett,  who  is  the 
catechist. 

4443.  What  is  Mr.  Jellett’s  day  for  attending  at 
the  schools  ? — Once  a week. 

4444.  Have  you  any  visiting  teachers  at  the  school? 
—No. 

4445.  Then  who  constitute  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
school? — Myself  and  an  assistant. 

. 4446.  Mr.  Hamilton. — I believe  you  were  educated 
m this  school  yourself? — .Yes. 

4447.  Did  you  teach  in  any  other  school  except 

there?— Yes,  I did. 

4448.  What  schools  were  they  ? — The  first  school 


was  Clongill,  county  Meath  ; the  next  school  was  En- 
niskerry,  county  Wicklow ; and  then  there  was  the 
Protestant  Orphan  House  in  the  city  of  Dublin 

4449.  You  were  I believe  appointed  here  in  the  year 

1864?— Yes.  * 

4450.  Your  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  teaching? 

4451.  I believe  your  son,  John  Murphy,  assists  in 
teaching  ? — Yes. 

4452.  What  does  he  receive  in  the  year  for  that  ? 
— £20  a year,  and  board  and  lodging. 

4453.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  has 
your  son  been  acting  in  that  capacity? — Between  two 
and  three  years,  my  lord. 

4454.  Does  he  live  in  the  house? — He  does. 

4455.  How  many  servants  are  there  in  the  house  ? 
— There  are  two. 

4456.  What  wages  do  they  receive? — £14  a year 
each,  with  allowances. 

4457.  Mr.  Hamilton. — That  means,  of  course,  hoard 
and  lodging? — Yes. 

4458.  And  clothes  ? — No  clothes. 

4459.  Is  there  any  one  employed  in  the  grounds  ? 
— Yes,  a gardener  and  his  wife. 

4460.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I find  that  in 
October,  1881,  there  was  a boy  ran  away  ? — Yes. 

4461.  And  in  1882  there  were  two? — Yes. 

4462.  In  March,  1883,  three ; September,  1883,  a 
hoy  reported;  November,  1883,  some  difficulty  in 
getting  the  attendance  of  the  committee.  10th 
November,  1884,  three  boys ; a parent  is  given  notice 
that  his  son  will  not  return.  Mr.  Murphy  is  desired 
to  communicate  with  the  parents  of  the  other  two 
boys,  and  to  inform  them  that  they  will  be  readmitted? 
— Yes. 

4463.  Were  they  re-admitted? — Yes. 

4464.  Why  did  they  run  away? — One  of  them 
could  give  us  no  reason  whatsoever  when  he  was 
questioned,  hut  he  told  us  as  plainly  as  possible  that 
he  would  not  stay  in  the  school. 

4465.  And  what  about  the  case  of  the  boy  Black  ? 
— Black  was  obliged  to  be  dismissed. 

4466.  9th  February,  1885. — “The  case  of  the  hoy 
Stuart  having  been  considered,  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  be  re-admitted  with  a caution.”  And  he  was 
punished — what  was  he  punished  for  ? — For  leaving 
the  school  without  permission.  1 did  not  think  it 
was  so  recently. 

4467.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Can  you  say  how  it  is 
that  there  is  so  great  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
boys  to  run  away  from  the  school? — No,  sir,  I cannot. 

I cannot  give  any  reason.  Nor  could  the  boys  them- 
selves give  any  reason  to  the  members  of  the  local 
committee,  when  they  were  examined  by  them. 

4468.  It  seems  to  have  been  a kind  of  epidemic  ? 
— I cannot  say  how  it  is — they  look  upon  it,  T be- 
lieve, in  the  way  of  having  a holiday. 

4469.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  you  in  the  habit  of 
administering  any  kind  of  corporal  punishment  to  the 
boys  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

4470.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  experience  of 
any  other  place  like  this  ? — Yes,  the  Protestant  Orphan 
School. 

4471.  Was  there  any  running  away  there? — No. 
You  see  in  the  other  cases  they  had  parents.  But  we 
found  at  that  school  many  of  them  running  away  from 
the  country. 

4472.  How  do  you  mean? — Why,  if  they  get 
disinclined  to  stop  with  the  nurses  they  run  up  home. 

4473.  Where  is  that  school  ? — In  Percy-place. 

4474.  Dr.  Traill. — You  said  just  now  that  you 
use  corporal  punishment  in  the  school  ? — Yes. 

4475.  Is  it  with  a birch? — With  a cane. 

4476.  Outside  the  clothes? — On  the  hands;  but  I 
would  rather  give  them  punishment  in  the  shape  of 
exercises. 

4477.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any  way 
in  which  they  can  make  complaints  if  they  have  any- 
thing of  which  they  would  complain  in  the  school  ? — 
Yes,  they  can  write  home. 


* See  App.  B.  No.  XVIII.  (b),  p.  475,  as  to  attendances. 
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March 24. 1886.  447S.  I believe  you  make  these  entries? — Yes. 

Mr.  Arthur  4479.  When  you  say  that  the  boys  come  forward 
Murphy.  and  could  not  give  any  explanation  of  the  reason  for 
their  wish  to  run  away  from  the  school,  were  you 
present? — -Yes,  but  the  committee  examined  them 
separately,  and  at  one  part  I was  asked  to  leave  the 
room  while  it  was  going  on. 

44S0.  Professor  Dougherty. — I see  that  the 
parents  of  some  of  those  hoys  refused  to  send  them 
back  to  the  school  again.  Did  they  give  any  reason 
for  taking  that  course  ? — No,  never. 

Mr.  Edward  Hamilton. — I may  say  that  we  went 
into  the  matter  of  the  boys  running  away  very  fully 
and  completely,  we  made  all  inquh-ies,  but  we  failed 
entirely  to  get  any  evidence  against  either  the  master 
or  the  management  of  the  school,  we  inquired  from 
the  parents  whether  the  boys  had  told  them. 

4481.  Professor  Dougherty. — And  did  you  sncceed 
in  eliciting  the  grounds  of  the  complaint  ? — I believe 
we  did  every  thing  that  was  possible  to  find  out  both 
from  the  boys  themselves  and  from  their  parents  as 
well,  whether  there  were  any  grounds  of  complaint 
whatsoever,  but  no  grounds  could  be  ascertained.  The 
committee  went  most  carefully  into  the  matter — 
Mr.  Ion  Trant  Hamilton  and  Mr.  John  Fox  Goodman, 
but  could  not  find  out  why  it  was. 

4482.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  a 
fixed  dietary  ? 

Witness. — Yes.  On  Sunday,  Wednesday,  and 

Friday  they  get  beef,  potatoes,  and  vegetables,  for 
dinner ; on  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  bread 
and  soup,  and  on  Tuesday,  suet  dumpling ; breakfast 
on  alternate  mornings  is,  bread  and  milk,  and  stirabout 
and  milk ; bread  and  milk  on  Sunday  morning,  bread 
and  milk  each  evening  for  supper,  except  on  Sunday 
when  they  get  bread  and  butter,  and  cocoa. 

44S3.  Have  you  got  a time  table  of  the  school  ? — 
Yes. 

4484.  Have  you  got  a copy  of  it  here? — I have 
not  a copy  of  the  time  table  with  me. 

4455.  Who  looks  after  the  cooking  of  the  food? 

My  wife  does. 

4456.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  boys  are  there  in 
the  school  ? — There  are  twenty-three. 

4487.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  does  the 
housekeeping  ? — Mrs.  Murphy  does. 

4488.  Then  in  point  of  fact  you  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school,  your  wife  has  the  management 
of  the  household,  and  your  son  is  the  assistant  teacher  ? 
— Yes. 

Mr.  Edward  Hamilton. — If  you  look  to  the  minutes 
you  will  find  that  the  local  committee  were  to  make 
enquiries  with  reference  to  this  matter  of  the  boys  and 
then  report.  At  a special  meeting  of  the  trustees  a 
deputation  of  the  committee  called  upon  us  at  the 
time  and  a resolution  was  passed  asking  them  to 
inquire  into  the  full  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  give 
us  any  suggestion  they  could  with  regard  to  the  school. 
We  have  not  received  that  report  yet.  As  you  notice 
it  was  referred  to  the  next  meeting,  and  the  special 
meeting  has  not'yet  been  held. 

4489.  What  is  the  date  of  that? — 7th  April,  1885. 

4490.  Yon  could  not  tell  us  whether  there  was  any 
investigation  to  ascertain  why  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  pay  pupils  was  ?— Mr.  John  Fox  Goodman, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  local  committee,  is  here', 
and  perhaps  he  could  tell  you  better  than  I could 

4491.  Dr.  Traill.— What  clothes  do  the  boys  get 
each  year? — One  suit  in  each  year.  Formerly  they 
got  a coat  of  blue  cloth  and  a pair  of  cord  trousers. 

, 4492.  Fes,  on  a former  occasion  you  said  that  used 

to  be  the  case  but  that  it  was  not  so  now,  that  what 
they  got  was  one  suit  of  tweed  in  the  year  ?— Yes 
that  was  what  I said. 

4493.  And  you  also  said  that  the  old  clothes— the 
old  suit— were  not  in  a condition  to  be  worn  by  the 

boys  at  the  time  when  the  new  ones  came  1 Yes 

but  the  clothes  are  much  better  now  than  they  were 
then. 

4494.  And  have  the  boys  now  got  a change  of 


clothes  1— Yes,  they  have.  They  get  one  suit  nf 
clothes  in  the  year,  and  the  Sunday  suit  in  this 
does  as  the  school  suit  in  the  next.  'ear 

4495.  And  are  you  able  to  cany  on  from  watt, 

year  with  that  plan,  because  yon  know  that  on  ft. 
former  occasion  you  were  not  able  to  do  h i— -Oh 
there  is  very  great  care  exercised  in  the  selecfa?f 
the  tweed  for  the  boys  clothes.  ut 

4496.  Professor  Dougherty.— How  are  the  renai™ 
for  the  boys’  clothes  done?— A tailor  is  paid  .£12 a 


4497.  I see  in  the  report  of  1S80,  that  there  were 

at  that  time  complaints  about  the  condition  of  the 
boys’  boots,  and  that  it  was  even  stated  that  some  of 
them  were  unable  to  go  to  church  on  that  account 
Have  you  had  any  complaints  of  that  kind  lately  U. 
No ; none  whatever.  J ' 

4498.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  got  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  pupils?— Wo  have  of  course 

4499.  Yon  have  not  got  it  here? — No. 

4500.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  circumstances  of 
the  boys — who  their  fathers  and  mothers  are  and 
what  they  are,  you  need  not  mention  names?— I take 
the  boys  into  the  school  as  the  governors  send  them 
to  me  ; I have  not  to  inquire  what  their  circumstances 
are. 

4501.  But  do  you  know  what  they  are?— They  are 
generally  traders  and  servants’  children,  commercial 
clerks,  and  others. 

4502.  Have  you  got  in  the  school  any  boys  who 
are  the  sons  of  domestic  servants? — Yes. 

4503.  And  whose  fathers  are  living  ? Yes. 

4504.  And  have  you  also  got  the  sons  of  commercial 
men? — Yes. 

4505.  Whose  fathers  are  living? — Yes. 

4506.  Have  you  any  boys  whose  fathers  are  dead? 


4507.  Have  you  found,  as  a fact,  that  the  bovs  in 
the  school  are  from  different  classes  of  society?— Yes. 

4508.  Is  that  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  to 
the  interests  of  the  children,  do  you  think  1—1  could 
not  say,  my  lord. 

_ 4509.  But  you  know  that  the  will  originally  pro- 
vided that  the  children  should  be  the  children  of  poor 
or  reduced  Protestant  parents  ? — Yes. 

4510.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  in  any  large  pro- 
portion the  boys  are  the  children  of  persons  who  have 
been  in  a better  rank  of  life,  and  who  have  become 
reduced  ? — Decidedly. 

4511.  About  what  proportion  of  them  would  be  of 
that  class? — Fully  three-fourths  of  them. 

4512.  And  the  remaining  one-fourth  would,  I sup- 
pose, be  the  children  of  servants? — Yes ; and  commercial 
clerks  are  not  always  able  to  pay,  and  when  the  paper 
is  filled  up  as  you  saw  it  when  you  had  it  before  you, 
and  when  the  governor  sends  the  admission,  I have  no 
authority  to  l’efuse  to  receive  the  boys  who  are  sent. 

4513.  What  kind  of  domestic  servants  are  their 
fathers — are  they  coachmen,  for  instance  ? — One  is  a 
coachman.  Another  was  a butler. 

4514.  Any  other? — I cannot  recollect.  I cannot 
bring  to  my  mind  at  the  present  time. 

4515.  Are  the  fathers  of  all  the  boys  that  you  are 
speaking  of  living,  and  in  situations  ? — Two  of  those 
that  I have  mentioned  are  living,  but  one  of  them  is 
not  in  a situation,  and  the  other  is. 

4516.  Do  you  find  it  desirable  that  the  sons  of  men 
who  are  in  an  inferior  position  of  life,  and  who  are 
not  therefore  reduced — do  you  think  it  desirable  that 
these  boys  should  be  mixed  up  with  the  boys  who  are 
the  sons  of  reduced  parents — of  people  who  have  been 
in  better  circumstances  of  life  ?— Well,  I do  not  see 
any  objection  to  it.  They  get  the  same  food  and  tie 
same  treatment  in  every  respect. 

In  any  scheme,  Mr.  Jellett,  that  would  be  brought 
in  we  would  ask  that  that  should  not  be  the  case — 
and  that  the  governors  should  see  what  the  parents  of 
the  children  were — that  they  should  see  that  they  were 
the  proper  class  of  children  to  be  admitted. 

4517.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — -.(To  Witness.)— You 
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said  just  now  that  the  boys  who  run  away  go  to  then’ 
parents  generally  ?— Yes. 

4518.  Does  it  appeal’ to  you  that  the  parents  in  any 
■way  sanction  or  encourage  this  habit  of  running  away 
from  the  school  ? — If  they  didn’t  wish  it — if  they 
showed  their  disapproval,  and  exercised  their  control 
over  the  boys,  I suppose  they  would  not  go.  When 
I was  a boy  I know  that  if  I had  run  away  from  the 
school,  I would  have  come  back  again  with  a sore 
back. 

4519.  Do  you  think  that  the  parents  of  the  boys 
appreciate  the  advantages  which  the  school  affords  ? — 
They  do,  decidedly.  I have  got  from  time  to  time 
very  nice  letters  to  that  effect  from  the  parents  of  the 
boys. 

4520.  Then  if  a rule  was  made  that  when  a boy 
ran  away  he  would  not  be  received  back  again  into 
the  school — do  you  think  that  the  parents  would  take 
care  that  the  boys  did  not  run  away  1 — I dare  say 
they  would. 

4521.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Up  to  what  age 
do  the  boys  remain  in  the  school  ? — Till  about  fifteen 
years  of  age,  as  a rule. 

4522.  Is  there  any  fixed  time  for  their  leaving  the 
•school '? — No.  Between  eight  years  of  age  and  eleven 
is  the  time  for  coming,  but  there  is  no  fixed  time 
lor  leaving. 

4523.  Dr.  Traill. — There  surely  must  be  some 
limit ? — Not  that  I know  of. 

4524.  How  are  the  boys  provided  for? — Their 
parents  provide  for  them. 

4525.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon Is  there  any  age 

at  which  the  boys  must  of  necessity  leave  ? — None 
that  I know  of. 

4526.  Dr.  Traill. — As  a matter  of  fact,  at  what 
age  do  the  boys  leave  the  school? — About  fifteen. 
Boys  you  know,  when  I was  a boy,  used  to  stay  longer 
at  school ; but  now  they  must  go  to  business  early, 
and,  of  course,  they  leave  school  sooner. 

4527.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  your  boys  as 
a rule,  go  to  business,  or  do  they  go  to  other  schools  ? 
— They  go  to  business,  as  a rule. 

4528.  I see  that  the  testator  meant  they  should  be 
apprenticed.  Can  you  mention  what  was  the  business 
that  any  of  the  boys,  or  any  number  of  the  boys  went 
to  ? — Some  of  them  in  the  Clearing  House,  some  of 
them  in  Pirn’s,  of  George’s-street,  and  others  to  trades. 

4529.  Do  you  give  any  assistance  in  the  way  of  fees 
in  going  to  any  of  these  places? — It  is  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  they  should  apply  for  that. 

4530.  Do  you  keep  any  register  of  the  boys  after 
they  have  left  you — any  record  of  what  becomes  of 
them  after  they  have  left  the  school  1 — No,  they  just 
go  home  to  their  parents. 

4531.  But  in  the  case  of  orphans,  who  have  no 
parents,  what  becomes  of  them  ? — Then’  relations  take 
them,  and  apprentice  them.  The  last  the  school 
apprenticed  was  about  fifteen  years  ago.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a grocery  and  general  shop  in  Ennis- 

4532.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  school-books 
do  you  use? — They  are  chiefly  the  National  school- 
books. 


4533.  Mr.  Hamilton,  B.L. — Will  you  just  mention 
us  what  the  subjects  are  which  you  teach,  and 
wnat  are  the  books  you  use.  Reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  history ? Yes. 

IIH'  yhat  histGry  do  you  use  ?— Collier’s. 

or  Greek  history? — Yes — Smith’s. 

VGmt  geography  do  you  use  ? — Sullivan’s. 

D°  y°U  teack  mapping  ? — Yes. 

. , VGiat  are  y0nr  school  hours  ? — We  begin  at 

morning,  and  go  on  till  one  o’clock. 
fJL  v ,7ltll0ut  any  interval ?— Yes.  Then  again, 
• ^alf-psst  three  to  six  o’clock.  And  in  the 
evening  from  seven  to  eight. 


4540.  Dr.  Traill. — What  time  is  there  allowed 
for  play? — From  dinner  time,  one  o’clock  to  half-past 
three. 

4541.  About  one  hour  in  the  day? — It  is  more 
than  that. 

4542.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Ts  there  any 
educational  test  for  the  boys,  when  they  are  bein" 
admitted  to  the  school? — No,  my  lord. 

4543.  Do  you  not  find  them  in  very  different 

states  of  progress  at  the  time  they  came  to  you  ? 

Very  often  I do  find  it  so. 

4544.  And  does  that  give  you  any  difficulty  in  the 
management  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

4545.  Do  you  think  a boarding  school  would  he 
more  useful  if  the  hoys  were  compelled  to  pass  some 
kind  of  qualifying  examination  before  they  are  ad- 
mitted ? — I tliink  so. 

4546.  Do  you  think  that  those  ought  to  he  selected 

who  had  a good  foundation  before  they  come  ? — Yes 
I consider  that  would  be  of  great  advantage.  ’ 

t 4547.  Do  you  know  the  system  of  the  Erasmus 

Smith’s  Board,  to  satisfy  themselves  as  regards  the 
boys’  needs  ? — I am  not  aware. 

4548.  Do  you  think  some  system  of  that  kind 
would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  manner  in  which 
you  take  things  for  granted  here  ? — Very  possibly  it 
might 

4549.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — There  is  no  means  of 
selecting  the  pupils  to  be  admitted,  except  this  one  of 
nomination  by  the  governors — a power  which  comes 
round  to  each  of  the  governors  in  rotation  ? — Yes, 
just  so. 

4550.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  it  appears 
that  of  the  governors,  four  out  of  the  seven  ot  them, 
never  took  any  part  whatever  in  the  management  of 
the  school,  with  the  sole  exception  of  exercising  the 
power  of  nomination.  Has  it  happened  as  a matter 
of  fact  in  your  recollection  that  any  of  the  boys  are 
brothers  of  girls  in  Mercer’s  school  adjoining  ? — Yes, 
it  does,  frequently. 

4551.  Then  I presume  the  class  is  the  same  from 
which  the  pupils  in  both  of  the  schools  come  ? — As  a 
general  rule,  I think  they  are,  but  I cannot  answer 
that.  Except  in  the  case  of  those  boys  who  have 
sisters  in  Mercer’s  school,  I do  not  know.  I know 
nothing  about  the  parentage  of  the  other  girls  in  the 
school. 

4552.  Do  the  pupils  from  the  two  schools  ever 
meet  ? — No,  they  do  not.  Never,  now. 

4553.  Do  they  go  to  the  same  church  on  Sunday  ? 
— Yes,  they  go  to  the  same  church,  but  otherwise  they 
do  not  meet. 

4554.  Professor  Dougherty.  — How  far  do  you 
cany  the  education  of  your  pupils.  As  high  as  the 
sixth  standard  of  the  National  Board? — I do  not 
teach  under  the  National  Board. 

4555.  What  is  the  highest  hook  you  use? — The 
fifth  book. 

4556.  Mr.  Hamilton,  b.l. — You  take  Euclid  for 
instance.  You  teach  them  the  whole  of  that? — Yes. 

4557.  Dr.  Traill. — What  inspector  of  the  school 
is  there? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Tristram  examines  every 
half  year. 

4558.  Do  you  mean  in  all  those  subjects  which  you 
have  mentioned? — Yes. 

4559.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Have  your  boys 
competed  with  the  boys  of  other  schools  ? — No.  They 
have  not  competed  in  secular  subjects. 

4560.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  sent  no 
boys  up  for  the  Intermediate,  I suppose?— I did — 
the  first  year,  but  not  afterwards. 

4561.  Why  was  that  ? — Because  they  axe  too  young 
to  compete. 

4562.  I believe,  however,  that  the  girls  from 
Mercer’s  not  only  compete  but  get  prizes? — That 
may  he. 


March  24, 

Mr.  Arthur 
Murphy. 
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John  Fox 
Goodman,  d.i,. 


John  Fox  Goodman,  Esq.,  D.I,.,  sworn  and  examined. 


4563.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  long  Lave 
you  been  upon  the  local  committee  ? — About  three 
years. 

4564.  How  far  do  you  live,  yourself,  from  the 
school? — About  a mile.  A short  way  across  the 
country. 

4565.  About  how  often  do  you  visit  the  school  ? — 
T visited  it  once  or  twice,  besides  the  meetings. 


that  kind,  with  reference  to  that,  that  comes 
is  the  certificate,  which  we  look  over  of  course  aJ®08 
that  the  form  is  correct.  In  one  case  we  found  ** 
comparing  it,  that  a certificate  was  clearly  a misted 

4576.  That  was  something  about  a date  ?— YeTv 
did  not  correspond  with  the  certificate  of  banfimT1  “ 

4577.  Mr.  Hamilton,  b.l. — And  the  boy  STL-fl. 

drawn?— Yes.  J was  with 


4566.  Do  you  see  the  boys  on  Sundays  for  example  ? 4578.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. From  your  k • 

— I see  them  on  Sundays  in  church  occasionally.  ledge  of  the  locality  and  of  the  boys,  have  you*' 

4567.  The  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  local  suggestion  to  offer  as  to  what  would  improve  the  srK  ^ 

committee  appears  to  have  been,  particularly  last  year,  and  increase  its  efficiency,  to  fulfil  the  purnoso  f 
very  small?— Yes,  but  the  committee,  as  I understand  what  it  was  originally  intended,  namely,  torehev  tfc* 
it,  is  merely  to  look  over  the  accounts,  see  that  we  get  children  of  poor  reduced  Protestant  parents?— I +hi  V 

meat  at  as  cheap  a rate  as  possible,  see  that  the  that  an  examination  of  the  circumstances  of  the  cMd 

expenditure  is  right,  and  look  after  the  accounts  that  whom  it  was  proposed  to  admit  ought  to  be  made  d 

are  to  be  paid,  and  vouch  their  payments.  I do  not  4579.  Dr.  Traill, — That  is,  that  it  ought  not  to  bp 

see  that  we  are  asked  to  do  very  much  more  than  that,  left  to  the  nomination  of  individuals the  admissi 

except  on  some  special  occasions,  which  do  not  come  of  the  boys? — Well,  I think,  it  could  be  left  to  the 
about  very  often.  nomination  of  individuals,  but,  I think,  those  indhi 

456S.  Did  the  cases  of  the  boys  running  away  duals  ought  to  make  a careful  inquiry  into  the 
from  the  school  ever  come  before  you  ? — They  did,  circumstances  of  the  boy. 

but,  as  I understand,  our  powers  were  merely  to  4580.  I mean  that  instead  of  a system  of  absolute 
advise.  What  were  we  to  do  ? _ rotation  that  the  whole  number  should  investigate  the 

4569.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  did  you  investigate  circumstances  in  each  case  ? 

any  of  these  cases  ?— Yes,  we  have  investigated  the  Mr.  Edward  Hamilton.— Unless  there  were  more 
fact  of  some  boys  running  away  from  the  school  once  meetings  of  the  Board  that  would  be  impossible 
or  twice.  because  vacancies  in  the  school  occur  so  often  ’ 

4570.  Have  you  come  to  any  conclusion  in  your  4581.  Dr.  Traill— How  often  do  they  meet  ? 

own  mind  as  to  how  these  occurrences  have  taken  Mr.  Edvsard  Hamilton. — In  one  month  there  mi-ht 

place  in  this  school  more  than  in  others  ? — I think  I be  four  vacancies.  ° 


was  only  at  one  of  those  investigations.  However,  4582.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Could  you  tell  us 
on  that  occasion  we  investigated  the  cases  very  care-  Mr.  Hamilton,  what  Mr.  Murphy  has  left  in  uncer! 
fully,  and  I could  not  arrive  at  any  conclusion.  The  tainty.  When  or  how  do  the  boys  cease  to  be  pupils? 
boys  won’t  tell  you  why  they  did  it.  It  struck  me  — There  never  was  any  regulation  laid  down  on  that 
that  there  was  one  boy  of  rather  bad  character  at  the  subject. 

time,  and  that  it  was  his  influence  over  the  other  two  4583.  What  is  it  that  makes  a vacancy? 

that  had  induced  them  to  follow  his  example.  He  Mr.  Hamilton. — The  boys  go,  I suppose,  when  they 

had  ran  away  before,  and  I thought  he  had  influenced  come  to  seem  of  an  age  when  they  could  go  to  work 
other  boys  to  go  away  also.  The  teaching  is  of  an  elementary  character,  and  the 

4571.  When  you  visited  the  place  for  the  examina-  class  of  boys  who  are  in  the  school  would  naturally 

tion  of  accounts,  and  so  on,,  did  you  go  through  the  leave  school  when  they  are  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
establishment  ? — I do  not  think  we  did  very  often.  I years  of  age.  They  are  boys  who  are  going  into 
have  been  through  it  once  or  twice.  trades,  and  they  are  not  very  likely  to  remain  longer 

4572.  Then  the  local  committee  do  not  examine  the  than  that. 

food,  °r  th®  bedding,  or  clothes? — I have  examined  the  4584.  3fou  have  never  had  occasion  to  call  upon  the 

food  myself  once  or  twice,  but  merely  for  the  purpose  parent  to  take  away  his  son  ? 
of  seeing  that  the  meat  was  good.  Mr.  Hamilton.— Never. 

4573..  Has  the  local  committee  ever  attended  there  4585.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy  (to  witness).— Do  you 

k°ur  ^ — No.  think  that  if  the  local  committee  were  invested  with 

. 45/4.  Nor  seen  how  it  is  served? — No.  I think  real  power  that  the  attendance  at  the  meetings  would 
it  was  with  the  object  of  getting  ourselves  clothed  be  better?— I should  myself  attend  very  much  more 

•with  some  more  powers  for  these  purposes  that  we  regularly,  but,  at  present,  the  only  inducement  to  go  is 

sought  the  interview,  which  we  did  in  the  course  of  that  you  are  to  add  the  accounts  and  see  that  the 
last  year,,  with  the  Governors.  The  necessity  of  that  meat  is  good.  Accordingly,  I think,  one  committee 

was>  A.  seen  when  the  boys  ran  away,  and  we  man  would  do  that.  I feel  that  very  much, 

saw  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  agent,  and  I suggested  that  4586.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — "When  was  the 
we  should  look  over  the  minutes  and  see  exactly  what  local  committee  first  established  ? 
our  powers  were,  and  I think  that  what  we  did  find  Mr.  Edward  Hamilton.— In  1821,  on  the  23rd  July, 

was  that  we  had  absolutely  no  powers  at  all,  and  I You  will  see  it  on  the  minutes, 
suggested  we  ought  to  go  and  see  the  Governors,  4587.  Dr.  Traill— The  appointment  of  it  was  the 
and  something  or  other  ought  to  be  done,  for  as  no  free  act  of  the  trustees  ? 

one  has  any  right  of  superintendence,  an  arrange-  Mr.  Edward  Hamilton.— It  was.  The  minutes  bear 

nient  ought  to  be  made  in  that  respect.  We  had  an  that  out.  The  trustees  finding  they  could  nos  attend 
interview  with  the  Chief  J ustice,  and  the  Archbishop  regularly  themselves  appointed  the  committee,  and 
of  Dublin,  and  the  matter  was  very  carefully  gone  have  always  carried  out  the  suggestions  which  they 
.into,  and  they  suggested  that  we  should  make  a report,  made.  The  object  of  the  committee  was  to  make 
more  with  reference  to  the  paying  pupils— how  it  was  suggestions. 

that  the  number  of  paying  pupils  diminished — than  4588.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  know  if  there  is 

anything  else,  and  that  they  would  probably  give  us  a large  number  of  children  looking  for  the  opportunity 
some  assistance,  and  arrange  some  other  matters,  of  being  admitted  to  this  school? 

We  have  not  met  since  to  consider  that.  Mr.  Edward  Hamilton A very  large  number.  I 

46 7 5-  That  was,  I believe,  in  April  last  ? — Yes.  I have  had  frequently  applications  to  know  who  was  die 
confess  I was  quite  taken  by  surprise  by  what  I heard  next  trustee  that  had  the  power  of  nomination,  with 
just  now  from  the  master.  I had  not  the  slightest  the  view  of  trying  to  get  a nomination, 
notion  that  anything  of  the  sort  prevailed.  I under-  Witness.— In  answer  to  that  question  I may  say 

stand  now  that  there  are  some  boys,  the  sons  of  that  I have  been  asked  very  often  to  use  my  influence 

menial  servants,  in  the  school,  but  the  only  thing  of  for  the  purpose  of  getting  boys  nominated. 
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4589.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — Do  you  think  if  the 
opportunity  of  getting  into  the  school  -was  more  open 
that  there  might  be  competition,  and  that  you  could 
select  children  of  a more  promising  class,  and  who 
would  more  highly  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the 
school?— I have  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

4590.  And  you  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  a rule  that  those  boys  who  ran  away  should  not  be 
received  back  into  the  school  ? 

Mi-.  Edward  Hamilton. — That  was  always  the  rule 
on  the  book,  and  it  was  only  on  the  order  of  the  local 
committee  that  a boy  was  received  back  again. 

The  Witness. — That  is  a very  fair  arrangement.  T 
was  most  anxious  to  discover,  if  I could,  the  cause  of 
these  boys  running  away,  and  I could  not  find  it  out. 
The  last  time  we  tried  to  get  at  it  in  the  absence  of 
the  master  and  the  assistant.  We  tried  to  induce  the 
boys  to  tell  us  in  private  how  it  was,  but  we  could 
not  do  so.  There  is  another  thing  which  you  asked, 
Lord  Justice,  as  to  whether  the  parents  were  anxious 
that  the  boys  should  be  taken  back.  Well,  in  one  case 
there  was  a man  I knew  something  about,  and  he 
entreated  me  with  tears  to  have  one  of  the  boys 
allowed  back.  I forget  the  name.  In  another  case 
a man  came  to  us  and  pressed  us  very  strongly  to 
allow  the  boy  back  again,  and  we  asked  them  to  tell 
us  if  the  boys,  when  they  were  at  home  after  running 
away,  made  any  complaints,  and  they  said  that  the 
boys  had  not  made  any  complaints  about  it. 

4591.  Professor  Dougherty. — I believe  there  was 
one  case  in  which  the  friends  of  a boy  refused  to  send 
him  back  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  perfectly  clear  in 
this  case,  that  the  school  was  intended  to  be  a 
boarding  school  for  the  children  of  poor  or  reduced 
Protestant  parents,  to  be  trained  up  in  that  religion, 
and  to  be  ultimately  put  into  business  under  masters, 
or  in  the  case  of  girls,  to  be  married  to  husbands  of 
the  same  persuasion.  It  is  therefore  a private  en- 
dowment of  a denominational  character,  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  was,  I must  say,  unfortunately 
placed  in  the  hands  of  dignitaries  of  various  kinds, 
who  at  the  time  were  necessarily  of  one  denomination. 
Apart  from  the  denominational  question,  from  the 
provisions  of  the  will  this  school  appears  to  have 
been  intended  for  children  by  no  means  in  the  lowest 
rank.  They  were  to  be  reduced  or  poor,  and  pro- 
vision should  be  made  that  the  advantages  which  the 
testator  intended  to  offer  should  be  applied,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  up  the  pupils  in  a humble 
position,  but  if  possible  of  keeping  them  in  the 
position  of  life  from  which  their  parents  had  been 
by  misfortune  reduced.  There  is  no  more  expensive 
charity  than  a boarding  school,  the  expense  of  edu- 
mting,  clothing,  and  lodging  a child  is  necessarily  very 
laige,  and  there  is  a great  difference  even  with 
the  wisest  administration  between  the  cost  of  the 
boarding  school  system  and  the  boarding  out  system, 
under  which  children  may  be  kept  in  their  parents’ 
residences,  or  aided  by  payments  for  maintenance, 
their  education  being  obtained  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  district.  In  preparing  any  draft  scheme 
u Morgan’s  School,  as  a separate  independent  boarding 
school,  is  to  be  maintained — it  ought  to  be  secured, 
that  the  costly  advantages  should  be  confined  to  children 
a class  for  whom  the  expense  will  give  an  adequate 
return,  and  not  left  open  to  children  of  a position  of 
e,  so  humble  that  they  ought  to  be  more  cheaply 
brined  in  elementary  schools  of  a different  class. 

- ext  as  regards  the  governing  body.  The  existing 
governing  body  has  taken  no  real  part  in  the  manage- 
ent  of  the  school.  It  met  but  once  a year,  some- 
*~mes  not  even  once  a year,  and  what  was  called  a 
meeting,  consisted  freqiiently  of  a single  individual— 
jery  seldom  of  more  than  two.  That  state  of  affairs 
tHn  ^rom  changes  of  the  law,  by  which 

“5  quahfymg  offioes  were  opened  to  all  denominations, 

■l  • from  the  ex  officio  governors  having 

offio  0Wn'  ProPer  business  to  attend  to.  Those  whose 
are  not  of  a character  to  identify  them  with 


the  objects  of  the  institution,  we  are  not  anxious  to 
retain,  where  they  have  not  exercised  their-  privileges 
to  the  advantage  to  the  institution.  Different  con- 
siderations apply  to  church  dignitaries  in  the  case  of 
a denominational  school.  We  have  a great  many 
Protestant  charities  to  which  bishops,  and  deans,  and 
archdeacons,  are  most  usefully  attached,  in  the 
case  of  Roman  Catholic  charities,  the  bishops  very 
generally  take  an  ex  officio  part  in  the  management. 
Therefore  as  regards  trustees  of  this  kind,  the  ob- 
servations that  I make  as  regards  the  others  do  not 
aPPtyj  aQd  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  suggestions 
of  the  trustees,  at  least  of  such  of  them  as  have  taken 
an  interest  in  this  matter,  but  in  the  formation  of  a 
governing  body,  we  think  it  would  be  well  to  intro- 
duce something  of  a representative  element,  and  also 
to  enlist  eligible  persons  from  the  neighbourhood.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  past  management,  and  I 
make  no  observations  upon  the  past  history  of  this 
school,  except  so  far  as  it  gives  us  guidance  for  the 
future.  I cannot,  however,  help  repeating  what  was 
said  in  1880,  that  the  continual  recurrence  in  this 
institution  of  the  active  unwillingness  of  the  boys  to 
receive,  its  advantages,  indicates  that  there  must  be 
something  not  satisfactory  in  the  discipline ; we  find 
also  that  the  master’s  management  is  substantially 
without  any  control.  The  governors  haring  taken  no 
interest  in  it,  the  local  committee  very  naturally  did 
not  care  to  be  merely  vouching  the  accounts,  and  the 
result  has  been  that  the  schoolmaster  has  had  the  sole 
management  of  the  education,  and  his  wife  of  the 
housekeeping,  while  their  son  is  the  assistant  teacher. 
That  is  not  a state  of  affairs  which  can  be  satisfactory 
to  the  boys,  or  which  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
master.  There  is  one  other  subject  upon  which  we 
cannot  express  ourselves  definitely  now  : the  history 
of  this  institution  demonstrates  that  the  testator  in- 
tended to  provide  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Our  Act 
of  Parliament  compels  us  as  far  as  can  be  equitably 
arranged  to  extend  the  advantages  of  education  to 
gills,  as  well  as  to  boys.  In  this  case  this  has  been 
practically  done  by  devoting  one  portion  of  the 
building  to  Mercer’s  School  adjoining.  It  appears 
not  to  have  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  itself  as  a 
separate  institution,  if  obliged  to  provide  a building, 
and  that  the  objects  are  identical  is  proved  by  the 
frequency  of  the  instances  in  which  brothel's  and 
sisters  are  found  in  the  two  schools.  The  objections 
to  multiplying  governing  bodies  are  very  great,  and 
not  to  be  overlooked,  and  we  throw  it  out  for  the  con- 
sideration of  both  schools  that  the  government  might 
perhaps  be  placed  in  the  same  hands,  preserving  the 
identity  and  distinct  features  of  each,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  multiplying  establishments  for  the  same  pur- 
poses in  the  same  locality.  I believe  some  of  the 
ex  officios  are  common  to  both,  and  therefore  we  would 
ask  the  Governors  of  Morgan’s  School,  before  finally 
preparing  their  draft  scheme  to  confer  with  the 
Governors  of  Mercer’s  School  on  the  subject  of  amal- 
gamation. 

Mr.  JeUett,  Q.C. — I think  you  are  in  favour  of  having 
something  in  the  nature  of  a test  examination  ? 

Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  a provision  in 
the  statute  that  the  relative  claims  of  those  coming 
within  the  scope  of  the  endowment  should  be  ascer- 
tained by  merit.  Examination  would  not  be  a com- 
plete test  for  such  a school  as  this,  for  poverty  and 
natural  ability  should  be  considered,  and  no  child 
would  be  so  meritorious  as  an  object  of  the  charity  as 
a clever  child  who  has  not  had  any  means  of  educa- 
tion on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  parents.  Such 
a child  would  be  thrown  out  by  competitive  examina- 
tion. There  must  be  stringent  provision  that  the 
children  to  be  admitted  here  shall  be  of  the  class  that 
I have  indicated.  I think  I may  say  further  that 
there  is  one  form  of  admission  which  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  sanction,  and  that  is  the  irresponsible  nomi- 
nation of  an  individual  governor,  and  the  nomination 
of  sons  of  menial  servants  are  unpleasant  indications 
of  the  mode  in  whicji  that  system  has  hitherto  worked. 


March  24. 18S6. 

John  Fox 
Goodman,  c.a 
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Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  making  the  selection  due 
attention  should  he  paid  to  merit. 

Dr.  Traill. — I think  it  should  he  understood  that 
a competitive  examination  for  children  of  this  age  is 
not  desirable. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I would  see  no  objection 
to  a standard  of  education,  because  the  school  must  be 
limited  in  number,  and  bringing  in  children  who  were 
utterly  neglected  or  ignorant  would  not  be  good  for 
them  and  would  retard  the  others  ; but  the  standard 
for  children  of  the  age  for  admission  should  be  very 


elementary.  We  would  be  glad  in  a case  of  this  kind 
to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in  the  school 
itself,  at  all  events,  high  enough  to  secure  a technics 
education  in  such  matters  as  book-keepin-r  short, 
hand  writing,  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  and  such 
teaching  as  would  be  useful  to  make  them  self-support- 
ing  afterwards.  " 


Mr.  Murphy. — Book-keeping  is  taught. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Yes,  and  veiv  wolt 
taught  apparently.  J 


MERCER’S  SCHOOL,  CASTLEKNOCK. 

Mr.  Twigg,  q.c.  (instructed  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Roohe)  appeai-ed  for  the  Trustees,  and  made  a statement. 
Bartholomew  W.  Roohe , Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


4592.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  you 
are  the  solicitor  of  the  Mercer's  school  trustees  ? — 
Yes,  and  land  agent — agent  of  the  estate. 

4593.  How  long  have  you  been  acting  in  that  capa- 
city ? — Since  the  year  1866. 

4594.  Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c. — Can  you  give  us  the  parti- 
culars about  the  property  of  the  charity  ; take 
the  Rathcoole  property.?— The  entire  ^rental  is 
£868  18s.  2 d. 

4595.  Where  is  this  property? — In  the  city  of 
Dublin — Capel-street,  Abbey-street,  and  Mary-street. 

4596.  Now,  take  the  property  in  Liverpool  ? — The 
property  in  Liverpool  is  £134  a year. 

4597.  Portion  of  that  was  purchased  by  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  Company  ? — Yes,  but 
that  is  not  included  in  the  rental. 

4598.  The  purchase  money  was  paid  into  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  England,  1 believe  ? — Yes. 

4599.  That  portion  which  you  say  is  not  in  the 
rental  ? — Yes. 

4600.  A sum  of  £2,041 1 — Yes—  £2,041  Govern- 
ment Stock. 

4601.  Is  that  the  whole  of  the  property  in  the  en- 
dowment?— Yes,  it  is. 

4602.  Now,  as  to  the  toutgoings? — Tithe-rentcliarge, 
£13  ; income  tax,  £5  3e.  5 d. ; quit  rent,  £1  3s. 
2d. ; tithe-rentcharge,  about  £10  ; insurance  of  the 
town  houses,  £5  12s.;  £5  bailiff ; poor  rate  allowed 
tenants,  £35  5s.  8 d.  ; water  rate,  7s.  8tZ. ; income  tax 
allowed  tenant,  £13  10s. ; agency  fees  last  yeai’, 
£40  18s. 

4603.  That  is  practically  the  whole  of  the  out- 
goings ? — Yes,  as  far  as  the  rental  is  concerned. 

4604.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  got 
the  rental  ? — Yes. 

4605.  The  largest  part  of  the  estate  is  let  to  Mr. 
LaTouche?— ' Yes,  the  estate  at  Rathcoole. 

4606.  Does  he  still  pay  you  ? — Yes. 

4607.  And  the  lease  is  still  in  existence?— Yes. 
There  are  two  leases,  one  lease  is  for  ever  at  £48 
a year,  and  in  the  other  his  own  life  is  the  last  life 
in  the  lease. 

4608.  You  have  not  arranged  about  a permanent 
letting  ? — We  have  not. 

4609.  On  a rental  of  £868  18s.  2d.  you  have  above 
the  hanging  gale  £58  18s.  of  arrears  ? — We  had  at 
that  time. 

4610.  I see  you  had  a re-letting  in  1884  at  an  in- 
creased rent  of  £11? — That  is  one  of  the  Dublin 
houses  in  Byrne’s  court.  It  is  only  a shed  —a  large  store. 

4611.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  holdings 
at  Rathcoole  ? — Since  the  Commission  of  1880  we 
sent  down  a valuer  to  examine  the  holdings,  and  he 
recommended  one  or  two  slight  alterations  in  the 
rental,  but  said  at  the  same  time  that  he  thought 
there  should  be  no  change  until  Mr.  LaTouche’s  case 
fell  in,  because,  as  he  said,  there  might  be  some  inter- 
changes. The  lands  there  are  interlaced  into  each  other. 

4612.  Dr.  Traill. — What  age  is  Mr.  LaTouche? 
—I  suppose  he  is  about  70  years  of  age. 

* App  B No  XIX.  (n),  p.  47C. 


4613.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Arp  you  able  to 
form  any  opinion,  having  regard  to  the  interlacing  of 
the  lands,  whether  on  the  dropping  of  the  lease  you 
will  have  any  increase? — Yes,  I should  say  considerably. 

4614.  Mr.  Twigg,  q.c. — Do  you  collect  the  rents  of 
the  Liverpool  property  ? — Yes. 

4615.  Is  it  likely  to  increase  ? — It  is,  in  time. 

4616.  How  is  it  held? — From  year  to  year;  -we 
were  advised  not  to  make  a permanent  letting.  It  is 
near  Bootle. 

4617.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  it  within  the 
municipal  boundary  of  Liverpool? — No,  it  is  not; 
there  is  a part  of  it  at  a place  about  six  miles  from 
Liverpool. 

4618.  Lands  are  growing  in  value  about  Bootle?— 
Yes,  they  are. 

4619.  -Dr.  Traill. — Is  it  built  upon  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

4620.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  done 
anything  in  the  way  of  attempting  to  survey  the 
estate  since  1880? — No. 

4621.  Where  is  that  £2,041,  and  in  whose  name 
does  it  stand  ? — It  is  to  the  credit  of  an  account  en- 
titled “ Ex  parte  the  Trustees  of  the  Charitable  estate 
of  Mary  Mercer,  late  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  deceased, 
and  in  the  matter  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Railway  (lines  uear  Liverpool)  Act,  1881.”  That  is 
the  title  of  the  matter  in  Chancery. 

4622.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  there  any  reason  why  the 
money  should  not  be  invested  in  the  name  of  the 
Trustees  ? — It  is  in  the  name  of  the  Trustees. 

4623.  It  says  here  in  the  name  of  the  Paymaster- 
General  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  ? — Well, 
that  is  the  way  it  is  put  in  Chancery. 

4624.  Mr.  Twigg , Q.c There  is  no  reason  why  it 

should  stand  there  1— We  consulted  counsel  about 
that,  but  the  Court  intimated  that  they  would  not 
transfer  it. 

4625.  Would  not  the  Governors  get  it  ont  on  their 
application ?— They  would  if  it  was  transferred;  of 
course  they  would. 

4626.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  propose 
now  to  transfer  it  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

4627.  That,  I think,  is  all  the  property  you  have? 
—Yes. 

4628.  Have  you  the  school  accounts  1 — Yes. 

4629.  Who  manages  the  expenditure  of  the  school! 
— Dr.  Jellett. 

4630.  What  do  you  do  with  the  money,  as  agent  ; 

how  do  you  part  with  it? — I lodge  it  according  as 1 
comes  in,  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  to  the  credit  of  the 
charity,  according  as  the  rents  are  paid.  . 

4631.  When  you  have  £100  or  so  you  lodge  itb- 
Yes ; we  have  a bank  book,  and  that  is  checked  an 
the  accounts  are  audited  by  Messrs.  Craig  and  Gar- 
diner every  year. 

4632.  You  do  not  interfere  further? — No. 

4633.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— Do  you  know 
what  the  charge  for  the  audit  is  ? — I think  it  is  * 
guineas. 
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Rev.  Morgan  TV.  Jellett,  ll.d.,  sworn  and  examined. 


4634.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  yourcon- 
nexion  with  the  charity,  Dr.  J ellett? — I act  as  Secre- 
tary. 

463?.  And  you  are  also,  I believe,  one  of  the 
Trustees? — Yes,  before  I became  incumbent  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  thereby  ex-officio  a Trustee,  I acted  as 
Secretary,  and  have  continued  by  desire  of  the  Board. 

4636.  How  long  have  you  been  acting  as  Secretary  ? 
—Since  1867. 

4637.  Mr.  Twigg , Q.c. — What  is  the  amount  of  the 
net  income  that  is  applicable  to  the  charity  ? — There 
are  the  ^accounts  (hands  in  accounts).  You  will  find 
everv  tear  all  the  accounts  of  the  school,  the  receipts 
and  expenditure,  the  gross  income,  &c.,  they  are  audited 
by  Craig  and  Gardiner. 

4638.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  in  1884 
£157  fees  paid  by  pupils.  How  many  paying  pupils  had 
you  in  that  year  ? — Fourteen,  but  not  each  for  the 
whole  year. 

4639.  What  is  the  charge? — It  is  a fixed  sum  of  £1 5. 

4640.  Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c. — That  is  supposed  just  to 
cover  their  food,  or  is  it  more  ? — I think  it  is  not. 

4641.  How  many  free  pupils  are  there? — Twenty- 
five. 

4642.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  are  the 
free  pupils  admitted? — On  the  nomination  of  the 
Governors — by  rotation. 

4643.  Does  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  nominate 
both  as  Bishop  of  Kildare  and  as  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ? 
— He  never  claimed  that  right. 

4644.  What  class  of  children  are  admitted  into 
that  school  ? — They  are  a mixed  class  but  mostly  of 
the  class  which  has  been  referred  to  here  to-day. 

4645.  Have  you  got  any  form  of  nomination  ? — 
We  have.  We  require  the  name  and  age  of  the  can- 
didate, the  complaints  that  she  has  had,  whether  vac- 
cinated, home,  occupation,  and  residence  of  the  parents, 
the  certificate  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens  that 
the  child  is  the  daughter  of  Protestant  parents,  that 
she  is  between  the  age  of  eight  and  eleven,  and  that 
she  is  not  subject  to  any  disorder.  We  require  the 
marriage  certificate  of  the  parents,  and  also  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  child’s  baptism. 

4646.  There  is  no  inquiry  into  the  case? — Not  by 
the  Board. 

4647.  Each  governor  nominates  on  his  own 
authority — in  rotation  ? — Yes. 

4648.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is  only  a matter  of  arrange- 
ment  amongst  themselves? — Yes. 

4649.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  children  are 
taken  into  the  school  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
eleven.  When  do  they  leave? — At  fifteen  yearn  of  age 
they  leave  except  under  special  circumstances  ; a child 
can  be  kept  for  another  year,  if  necessary,  until  she 
is  fitted  for  teaching,  but  that  is  not  done  unless  it 
is  specially  recommended  by  the  matron. 

4650.  What  fixed  the  age  at  fifteen? — It  was  a 
regulation  made  by  the  trustees. 

4651.  It  is  an  existing  rule? — It  is,  you  will  find 
it  there. 

4652.  What  occupation  do  children  go  to  after  they 
leave  the  school  T-  -Some  of  them  become  governesses. 

4653.  Is  not  fifteen  a veiy  early  age  for  that? — 
Yes,  but  some  of  them  stay  with  the  permission  of 
the  governors  till  they  are  sixteen,  and  of  course  they 
may  get  instruction  afterwards. 

4654.  Do  you  send  any  girls  up  to  the  Intermediate 
examination  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

4655.  And  how  have  they  got  on  there? — They 
have  got  on  very  well. 

4656.  How  is  the  housekeeping  managed? — The 
housekeeping  is  under  the  control  of  the  matron,  and 
uie  accounts  are  furnished — they  come  in  regularly 
hmmshed  to  me — and  they  are  laid  before  the  trustees, 
who  pass  them  quarterly. 

4657.  What  is  your  teaching  staff? — It  consists  of 
Miss  Curtis,  who  is  matron  and  teacher.  . She  is 
as®sted  also  by  the  housekeeper,  who  assists  to  some 


extent  in  the  school,  and  there  are  also  monitresses. 
The  teaching  staff  is  not  very  large. 

4658.  And,  I believe,  you  are  the  catechist,  for  which 
there  is  a salary  of  £40  a year  T— Yes,  but  the  £40 
includes  £20  as  secretary.  I was  asked  to  undertake 
this  duty  partly  that  the  school  should  be  under  super- 
vision by  one  who  constantly  met  the  trustees. 

4659.  What  attendance  at  the  school  are  you  obliged 
to  give  ? — I am  not  obliged  to  go  every  week,  but  I 
do  go  nearly  every  week. 

4660.  What  part  do  you  take  in  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  school? — I catechise  all  the  children. 

4661.  What  time  in  the  week  do  you  give?— I am 
generally  there  about  an  hour  in  the  week. 

4662.  The  matron’s  salary,  is  £50  a year?— Yes, 
and  board  and  lodging. 

4663.  And  the  housekeeper’s  salary  is  £40  a year? 
— Yes.  And  that  includes  music.  It  was  first  £15, 
then  £20  ; and  then  happening  to  be  qualified  for 
teaching  music  she  got  £20  for  that. 

4664.  There  is  an  item  down  here  for  a drawing 
master  ? — There  must  be  some  mistake  about  that. 

4665.  I see  the  item  only  occurs  once  ? — There  used 
to  be  a drawing  master. 

4666.  Professor  Dougherty.  — He  was  paid  by 
results,  I suppose? — It  happened  that  the  drawing 
was  extremely  bad,  and  it  was  stopped. 

4667.  I find  £7  for  monitresses,  are  thev  pupils  in 
the  school  ? — They  are. 

4668.  What  payment  do  they  get.  How  many  of 
them  have  you  at  present  ? — Five. 

4669.  What  staff  of  servants  have  you  ? — There  are 
two  servants. 

4670.  There  is  a veiy  large  sum  for  medical  attend- 
ance, £15? — Yes. 

4671.  That  is  a fixed  charge? — Yes;  the  present 
arrangement  is  that  the  doctor  is  responsible  for  visiting 
regularly,  and  in  all  cases  of  sickness  besides,  and  he 
examines  each  child  before  she  is  admitted. 

4672.  Is  he  resident  in  Dublin? — No,  out  there. 

4673.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  i3  he? — Dr.  Maguire  of 
Castleknock. 

4674.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Does  he  attend 
the  boys  at  Morgan’s  School  as  well  ? — I think  he  does. 

4675.  There  is,  I see,  £125  12s.  for  repairs  to  the 
school — a very  large  sum — what  was  that  outlay  for  ? 
— That  was  for  making  improved  sanitary  arrange- 
ments in  the  school.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a 
very  much  larger  one.  There  were  drains  to  be  made 

4676.  Is  the  place  at  present  in  a good  sanitary 
condition? — I think  it  is,  on  the  whole. 

4677.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  it  an  old  house? 
— It  is. 

4678.  Mr.  Ttoigg,  Q.c. — Did  you  find  it  an  expen 
sive  place  to  have  the  school  ? — It  is.  Although 
we  have  the  house  in  return  for  making  the  shirts  for 
the  boys  in  Morgan’s  School,  it  costs  a good  deal  to 
keep  the  place  up  in  a good  state  of  repair. 

4679.  Is  it  a larger  place  than  you  need  for  the 
requirements  of  the  school  ? — The  rooms  are  not 
larger  than  we  require  to  have  them,  but  there  is  of 
course  a great  deal  of  space  lost  in  the  house  on  account  . 
of  the  corridors  and  passages  which  are  numerous, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  underground  places  which 
are  by  no  means  wholesome. 

4680.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  your  gover- 
nors meet  at  any  fixed  period? — No,  there  is  no  fixed 
period.  There  was  a rule  made  about  meeting  twice 
in  each  half  year : they  met  four  times  last  year. 
Once  a quarter  is  supposed  to  be  the  regular  time  for 
their  meetings.  If  they  have  not  always  kept  to  it  it 
was  because  it  was  not  always  necessary — it  was  not 
always  a disadvantage. 

4681.  Mr.  Twigg,  Q.c. — Do  they  always  meet  at 
the  school? — No,  they  meet  in  town. 

4682.  Practically,  the  whole  business  connected 
with  the  institution  falls  upon  you  ? — Yes,  practically 
the  carrying  out  of  what  is  ordered  does.  The 
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March  1888.  governors  have  sometimes  come  out  to  the  school,  but 
_ " that  was  not  very  often. 

Sr-JSV"  ABM  T™J  T 


W.  Jellctt, 


4683.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  are  two 
parish  clergymen  in  the  ^governing  body  1— Yes.  They 
are  altogether  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick’s,  the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  Incum- 
bent of  St.  Bride's.  There  were  five  original  trustees, 
and  we  wished  to  keep,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  wishes 
of  the  testatrix,  and  to  her  wish  to  put  it  under  the 
management  of  the  five  clergymen  who  were  left  to  use 
their  best  discretion.  We  do  not  propose  any  change  in 
that  respect. 

4684.  Professor  Dougherty.—  Do  you  wish  for  the 
infusion  of  a lay  element  ? — I do  not  see  any  advan- 
tage in  it. 

4685.  Dr.  Traill. — The  evidence  in  the  case  of 
the  boys  school  showed  that  the  lay  members  had  a 
very  bad  attendance? — Of  course  it  all  depends  upon 
what  we  find  to  be  the  facts.  All  I can  say  is,  that 
for  myself,  if  I found  everything  going  on  well  and 
satisfactorily,  I would  not  be  able  to  see  any  practical 
advantage  in  making  any  change.  That,  of  course,  is 
my  way  of  looking  at  it. 

4686.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  parish  of 
St.  Peter  having  been  divided,  you  wish  to  bring  in  the 
Incumbents  of  the  several  divisions  ? — That  is  not 
necessary  nor  customary,  I believe. 

4687.  Have  you  got  any  children  of  domestic  ser- 
vants in  the  school  1—  I think  there  is  one. 

4688.  On  whose  nomination  was  that  girl  admitted  ? 
— I think  the  nomination  of  the  late  Archbishop — 
Archbishop  Trench. 

4689.  Was  she  the  daughter  of  a person  who  became 
reduced  1—  I think  sire  was  the  daughter  of  a butler 
of  his,  who  afterwards  took  care  of  the  Synod  Hall, 
and  who  died  having  caught  cold  there. 

4690.  Dr.  Traill.  — I suppose  in  the  matter  of 
selection,  that  an  individual  governor  would  acre  on  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility  than  he  would  if  he  was 
only  one  of  a number? — Yes,  I think  far  more  so.  I 
have  seen  the  two  systems  tried.  In  one  case  the 
governor  may  go  and  vote  for  one  recommended  to  him, 
and  that  is  all.  You  are,  of  course,  supposed  to  entertain 
each  particular  case  upon  its  own  merits,  but  I doubt 
really,  if  that  is  done. 

4691.  Mr.  Twigg,  q.c. — There  is  no  advertisement 
of  the  vacancies  when  they  occur  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

. 4292.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  no  limita- 
tion on  the  absolute  power  of  the  governor  to  nominate 
whom  he  likes  1— No ; but  I must  sav  that  the  matter 
is  fully  considered  by  each  governor,  and  the  Board 
could  interfere  in  case  of  abuse. 

4693.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  the  nomination  given  by  one 
governor  to  be  submitted  to  the  whole  body  of 
governors  afterwards  %— This  is  not  the  practice.  It 
is  understood  that  each  governor  acts  conscientiously. 

I know  of  cases  where  there  is  supposed  to  be  an 
election,  but  really  each  governor  nominates  in  turn. 

4694.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  tbinlr 
that  is  a good  plan  t— Not  better  than  Mercer’s  plan. 

4695.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy— In  clause  22  of  the  scheme 
I find  “That  the  governors  shall  be  at  liberty,  if  any 
funds  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose,  to  pay  such 
sinus  as  they  shall  think  proper  as  apprentice  fees  or 
otherwise,  for  the  advancement  of  pupils  when  leaving 
the  school,  but  this  power  shall  not  apply  to  pupils  who 
shall  be  admitted  on  payment  as  hereinbefore  autho- 
rized. What  is  the  object  of  the  limitation  in  that 
clause  of  the  scheme?— I do  not  know,  but  I tbink  it 
was  m order  to  preserve  the  advantages  of  the  school 
for  the  poor  children  themselves  whom  the  lady  in- 
tended to  receive. 

4696.  But  might  it  not  happen  that  a pupil  ad- 
mitted in  the  first  instance  as  a pay  pupil,  might  be 
afterwards  made  a free  pupil?— That  is  true.  That 
has  often  occurred, 

4697.  And  there  might  be  a doubt  whether  such  a 
pupil  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  apprentice 
I think  not,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  1 do  not  tl 
ever  pay  apprentice  fees. 


1 do  not  think  we 


4698.  Do  you  ever  make  any  payments  to  pupils  i„ 

order  to  enable  them  to  get  further  educafenL? 
think  we  have  paid  for  their  fees  for  Trinity  OolW 
Examinations  for  Women,  or  Kildare-street  Trarnirm 
School.  • “uuag 

4699.  Have  you  paid  for  them  there,  because  that 
is  a very  practical  way  of  helping  them  ?— We  have 

4700  Professor  Dougherty.— Haveyou  sent  pupil, 
also  to  the  Alexandra  College?— We  have  had  pupil! 
who  went  there,  but  we  have  not  sent  them  there 

4701.  I thought  you  assisted  in  keeping  thereout 
pupil,  at  least?— No,  we  have  not,  that  I recollect 

4702.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Have  you  ever 
tried  this  for  example,  the  giving  of  £5  or  £10  to  a 
giri  whose  friends  may  not  be  able  to  assist  her  to 
enable  her  to  get  a better  education  after  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age  ? — I am  sure  we  would,  but  we 
have  never  done  it. 

4703.  You  are  also  the  catechist  at  Morgan’s  School! 
— Yes.  I did  the  duty  for  a former  catechist,  who  had 
held  the  post  for  many  years,  during  his  illness  of  more 
than  a year,  gratuitously,  and  was  asked  to  succeed  him. 

4704.  How  often  do  you  go  there  1— About  once  a 
week,  but  not  always. 

4705.  Is  the  Archbishop  a trustee  of  both?— Yes. 

4706.  Are  the  pupils  in  both  institutions  children 
of  the  same  class  ? — I really  do  not  know,  but  I think 
they  are  very  much  the  same  class. 

4707.  You  heard  it  mentioned  that  there  were 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  schools?— Yes,  that  is  the 
case. 

4708.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  that  is  the  case  ? — To  a limited  extent — only 
one  or  two,  I think. 

. 4709.  But  there  have  been  cases  of  that  kind  from 
time  to  time  ? — Yes,  but  not  very  often. 

4710.  What  is  your  idea  as  to  having  the  govern- 
ment of  these  two  institutions  in  the  same  hands  !— 
Well  of  course  I cannot  help  looking  at  that  matter 
from  the  Mercer's  School  point  of  view. 

4711.  And  it  is  from  that  very  point  of  view  I 
wish  to  hear  what  you  think  ? — All  I can  say  is,  that 
when  1 see  a place  going  on  very  well  and  satisfactorily, 
I do  not  see  the  necessity  for  making  any  alteration. 

4712.  Assuming  Mercer’s  to  be  going  on  well,  as 
you  say,  and  Morgan’s,  as  you  would  imply,  not  going 
on  as  well,  can  you  see  any  reason  why  the  manage- 
ment of  the  two  schools  should  not  be  assimilated  to 
that  of  th  e portion  which  is  doing  well  ? — I do  not  imply 
anything  as  to  Morgan’s,  and  I should  like  to  keep  np 
Mercer’s  school  in  the  way  that  the  foundress  intended 
She  intended  to  have  the  school  kept  up  in  a certain 
way,  and  I would  not  like  to  have  anything  enforced 
upon  the  governing  body  of  the  other  institution.  It 
might  be  a great  advantage  to  amalgamate  with 
another  school,  but  I do  not  see  it 

4718.  Except  that  Mercer’s  was  to  be  a girl’s 
school,  and  Morgan’s  a hoy’s  school,  do  you  find  any 
difference  between  what  Mr.  Morgan  intended  his 
pupils  to  be,  and  what  you  contend  Miss  Mercer  wished 
hers  to  be.  Is  it  not  your  construction  that  Miss 
Mercer  intended  this  school  to  be  for  girls  of  the  same 
class  as  the  boys  that  it  was  intended  to  benefit  by 
the  foundation  of  Morgan’s  ? — I have  not  considered  it, 
but  I think  so. 

4714.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  find  cases  in 
which  having  to  help  a girl  would  be  of  assistance  to 
you  in  coming  to  a conclusion  with  reference  to  assist- 
ing a boy  ? — I think  that  if  I helped  a girl  that  would  be 
a reason  why  I should  not  help  a boy  of  the  same  family- 

47 15.  But  to  find,  for  example,  whether  helping 
the  boy  would  be  a better  means  of  assisting  the 
family  than  helping  the  girl  ? — I have  the  opportunity 
of  helping  boys  ; but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  well 
to  interfere  with  the  helping  of  the  girls. 

4716.  "What  opportunity  have  you  of  helping  bop" 

— I have — at  the  Blue  Coat  School,  and  St.  Peters 
schools.  t 

4717.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  in  Morgans? 
— No. 
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4718  Have  you  been  able  to  exercise  it  through 
the  existing  governors  there? — I do  not  know  that  I 
ever  got  a boy  in,  but  I have  recommended  boys. 

4719.  Have  you  any  argument  to  urge  against 
having  the  management  of  the  two  schools  vested  in 
the  one  body?— There  is  no  necessity  for  having 
Mercer’s  school  connected  with  Morgan’s  at  present. 
The  foundress  never  intended  anything  of  that  kind. 
That  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  school  was  intended 
to  be  connected  with  St.  Peter’s,  and  that  the  locality 
of  the  school  was  removed  from  one  place  to  another. 

4719a.  The  school  was  where  it  is  now  since  the 
year  1820  ?— Something  about  that. 

‘ 4720.  And  yoxi  have  been  spending  money  upon 
the  premises  veiy  much  in  a manner  as  if  you  intended 
to  stay  where  yon  are? — Of  com-se  the  place  must 
be  kept  in  repair,  or  you  cannot  live  in  it.  If  the 
slates  are  coming  off  the  roof  you  must  see  after  it. 
The  place  cannot  be  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 
But  I am  of  opinion  that  if  we  had  the  school  nearer 
to  Dublin  than  it  is  at  present  we  would  be  able  to 
do  more  good.  That  that  is  the  case  there  cannot  be 
veiy  much  doubt.  If  you  want  a higher  education 
how  are  you  to  provide  it?  You  cannot  afford  to  pay 
teachers  to  come  from  Dublin,  so  far,  to  where  the 
school  now  is.  Besides  that,  I certainly  feel  that 
there  is  a certain  amount  of  inconvenience  arising  from 
having  a large  girls’  school  and  boys’  school  so  close 
to  each  other.  You  are  aware  that  there  has  been 
annoyance  from  time  to  time,  not  so  much  lately,  of 
course,  but  I would  rather,  on  the  whole,  have  the 
school  out  of  that.  Therefore,  so  far  as  amalgamation 
is  concerned,  it  is  not  what  at  first  sight  I would  be 
inclined  to  be  very  anxious  about. 

4721.  Then  you  do  not  want  to  have  an  amalga- 
mation of  such  a character  that  the  two  schools  should 
for  ever  remain  together  ? — I would  not,  speaking  only 
for  myself. 

4722.  If  they  were  to  be  put  into  different  localities, 
can  you  say  is  there  any  reason  why,  notwithstanding 
that  they  were  apart,  the  governing  body  should  not 
be  the  same  ? — I do  not  see  why,  when  an  institution 
is  going  on  well,  any  change  or  alteration  should  be 
recommended.  I thought  the  occasions  in  which 
this  Commission  should  act  were  those  where  things 
were  going  on  badly,  and  that  the  state  of  affaire  ought 
to  be  remedied. 

4723.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  not  an  amalgamation  of 
the  governing  bodies  work  well  ? — 1 do  not  know. 

4724.  Which  do  the  buildings  belong  to  ? — To 
Morgan’s. 

4725.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  you  are  to 
get  them  so  long  as  the  girls  make  the  boys’  shirts  ?— 


Yes,  unless  the  trustees  of  Morgan’s  put  an  end  to  March  n,  isi6. 
the  bargain,  which  they  can  do.  Rev 

4726.  Loi’d  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  give  w.VJeHett*n 
us  any  reason  why  it  is  that  we  have  got  in  the  case  ia.d. 

of  Mercer’s  School,  page  after  page,  year  after 
year,  a record  of  prizes,  honours,  distinctions,  and 
passes  of  a considerable  number  of  girls  in  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations,  whilst,  except  that  they  went 
up  one  year,  and  never  ventured  to  go  up  again,  the 
boys  in  Morgan’s  School  did  nothing  ? — I cannot  say 
of  my  own  knowledge ; it  may  be  partly  due  to  the 
fact  of  there  being  no  committee  with  power  to  act.  I 
got  the  boys  to  go  into  the  Sunday  school  examination, 
and  I must  say  that  the  boys  answered  exceedingly 
well,  as  they  always  do  when  I examine  them,  and 
their  answering  at  half-yeaxiy  examination  is  also  good. 

4727.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  a practical 
governing  body,  that  Morgan’s  School  would  improve 
much? — Yes. 

4728.  Then  you  must  of  course  be — from  the 
Morgan's  School  point  of  view — in  favour  of  having 
an  amalgamation  take  place? — Yes,  if  that  was  given 
to  Mercer’s  trustees  without  any  change. 

4729.  You  will  if  amalgamated  get  all  the  ad- 
vantages ? — I don’t  see  that  amalgamation  would  bring 
advantages  to  Mercer’s  school  necessarily. 

4730.  Do  you  consider  that  the  clergymen  of  the 
parishes  would  be  proper  representative  governors  for 
Morgan’s  School?— I think  so,  as  a general  rule. 

4731.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  girls  do  not  show 
any  disposition  to  run  away  from  the  school  ? — No, 
they  do  not ; they  are  very  happy  in  the  school. 

4732.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  boys’  disposition  to  run  away  from 
Morgan’s? — I asked  the  question  of  the  assistant- 
master — I asked  him  how  to  accoimt  for  it — and  the 
answer  I got  from  him  was  that  he  attributed  it  to  a 
spirit  of  romance : that  they  had  read  books  from 
which  they  gathered  that  it  was  a romantic  thing  to 
run  away. 

4733.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  give  us 
any  indication  of  how  it  happens  that  that  spirit  of 
romance  should  be  confined  to  that  school  alone.  We 
have  not  come  across  anything  of  the  same  spirit  any- 
where else  ? — I do  not  know.  I only  know  that  when- 
ever 1 examine  them,  the  boys  answer  me  very  well. 

I do  not  know  any  school  better  as  to  religious  know- 
ledge. 

4734.  Professor  Dougherty. — I see  that  the  course 
is  to  include  reading,  writing,  and  “ work  ” ? — That  of 
course  means  needlework.  The  children  in  Mercer’s 
make  their  own  clothes. 


Miss  Kate  Curtis  examined. 
4735.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Miss  Curtis,  you  prize),  seven 


have,  I believe,  been  a considerable  time  connected 
with  Mercer’s  school? — Yes,  for  twenty-seven  years. 

4736.  How  many  girls  have  you  at  present  in  the 
school? — Thirty-three  altogether;  Twenty-five  free, 
and  eight  pay  pupils. 

4737.  Except  the  large  expenditure  for  repairs  last 
year,  has  there  been  anything  exceptional  in  the  past 
three  years  ? — Nothing  that  I know  of.  I think  the 
year  befox-e  we  had  more  pay  pupils  probably.  They 
vary  very  much,  but  I think  that’  nine  is  about  the 
average. 

4736.  Have  you  a fixed  dietary  ? — Yes. 

4739.  Is  it  regulate  1 by  the  governors,  or  by  your- 
self  ? — By  the  governors. 

4740.  Have  you  it  in  writing? — We  have  it  hung 
up  in  the  dining  room. 

4741.  Do  the  girls  get  meat  every  day  ? — No,  four 
days  in  the  week. 

4742.  You  have,  I believe,  been  sending  in  girls  to 
the  Intermediate  Examinations  since  1879  ? — Yes. 

4743.  And  I find  that  six  girls  passed  in  that  year, 
five  passed  in  1880,  seven  in  1881  (one  of  them  got  a 


Miss  Kate 

1882,  seven  in  1883,  eight  in  1884,  Cnrtk 
and  six  in  1885  ? — Yea 

4744.  Every  girl,  except  two,  that  you  sent  up 
has  passed  ? — Yes. 

4745.  What  year  were  the  two  failures  in? — I 
think  it  was  in  1882.  I cannot  tell  you  exactly. 

There  were  two  failures  last  year,  too ; but  they  were 
very  young. 

4746.  Professor  Dougherty. — At  what  age  do  your 
children  leave  the  school? — If  they  are  going  to  busi- 
ness, they  leave  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

4747.  Dr.  Traill.  — These  passes  were  in  the 
junior  grade? — Twice  we  sent  them  in  for  the  middle 
grade. 

4748.  Professor  Dougherty. — They  are  below  the 
age,  are  they  not? — Not  for  the  middle  grade.  If 
they  are  going  up  for  teachers  they  may  stop  for 
another  year. 

4749.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  you  manage 
the  whole  establishment,  except  as  far  as  housekeeping 
is  concerned? — Yes. 

4750.  What  arrangements  have  you  for  the  girls 
taking  exercise? — We  have  a large  playground. 
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March 24, 1866a  4751.  And  do  you  look  after  the  gardener? — 

Cartia aW  4752.  And  get  a supply  of  vegetables? — Yes. 

4753.  Do  you  find  any  trouble  from  the  proximity 
of  the  boys  in  Morgan’s? — We  used.  It  -was  some- 
times very  troublesome,  but  it  has  not  been  so  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years. 

4754.  How  do  your  girls  get  on  in  the  world  after 
they  leave  you  ? — Very  well.  A great  many  of  them 
go  as  governesses.  Sometimes  they  go  through  the 
Alexandra  College  very  well.  Two  of  them  who  ob- 
tained exhibitions  from  the  Intermediate  Board,  went 
to  the  Alexandra  College. 

4755.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  two  of  them 
get  exhibitions? — Yes. 

4756.  Dr.  Traill. — In  the  Alexandra  College  ? — 
No. 

4757.  What  year  was  that  in  ? — 1881. 

4758.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — The  teaching 
staff  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  1880,  only  yourself  and 
the  housekeeper,  who  teaches  music,  and  an  assistant  ? 
— We  have  not  an  assistant. 

4759.  How  many  girls  are  there  helping  you  to 
teach? — Five  gii-ls  ; one  is  called  the  nursery  monitress, 
who  takes  care  of  the  little  girls  • and  another  the 
house  monitress,  who  sees  after  the  clothes,  and  so  on. 

47 60.  How  much  time  do  you  give  these  monitresses 
for  their  own  education  ?— They  fall  into  the  class,  and 
they  do  not  do  much  needlework. 

4761.  But  their  general  education  is  not  neglected  ? 
— Not  at  all. 

4762.  What  do  you  find  that  the  girls  turn  to  in 
afterlife  ? — Teachers  ; we  used  to  send  some  into  the 
training  college  in  Kildare-street  as  soon  as  they  had 
reached  the  age — they  must  be  eighteen. 

4763.  Rev.  Dr.  Holloy. — Do  you  mean  as  teachers 
of  National  schools  ? — Yes,  some  of  them,  and  Church 
Education,  and  some  as  governesses  in  private  families. 

4764.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  find  that 
there  are  some  who  do  not  get  employment? — Yes; 
we  find  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  and  if  they  stay 
at  home  they  get  out  of  training. 

4765.  Professor  Dougherty. — That  arises  from  the 
limit  which  the  governors  of  this  school  have  put  upon 
you ; you  must  discharge  the  children  at  about  fifteen  1 
—Yes. 

Rev.  Dr.  Jellett. — We  would  keep  them  on  in  case 
the  girls  wanted  to  enter  a training  college.  ' 

Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.— You  would  have  to  keep 
them  up  to  eighteen.  r 

4766.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  they  limited  to  eighteen  ? 
— Yes. 

4767.  Is  it  by  a rule  of  the  trustees  or  the  gover- 
nors ? — A rule  of  the  governors.  Mr.  Morgan’s 
will  was  for  girls  as  well  as  boys.  Might  you  not 
make  Morgan’s  school  a girls’  school.  It  would  get 
rid  of  the  difficulty  of  boys  and  girls. 

. f768-  you  ‘were  to  use  it  to  train  these  girls  to 
eighteen  to  make  them  teachers  ?— That  would  be  a 
great  advantage. 

4769.  You  would  require  a larger  stuff? — Not 
more  than  there  is  at  present,  in  the  boys  and  girls. 

4770.  I suppose  Canon  Jellett  would  not  have  anv 

objection  to  that  ? J 

Canon  Jellett. — No. 

4771.  Dr.  Traill. — Morgan’s  is  a foundation  for 
both.  Are  you  in  favour  of  keeping  the  school  out  in 
the  country  ? — I would  rather  have  it  near  the  town. 

4772.  Is  it  not,  for  the  purposes  of  health,  better  to 
have  it  out  m the  country  i— Yes,  but  the  water  is 
not  good  where  we  are. 


4773.  Cm  you  not  pump  the  miter  therel_T„ 

but  fancy  pumping  for  so  many  inmates.  ^ 

4774.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  are 

water^0  C“*‘1  Tes’  b“*  tte  canal  is  flflj 

4776.  Dr.  Teiiii..  -Have  you  had  any  mfea™. 

c ^ B0i001  '~Wl>  i“_e  had  bS 

4776'  d?™  .J“  ‘he  nature  of  an  into 

unary  f— There  is  only  one  room  in  the  house  for  that 
purpose. 

4777.  Professor  Dougherty. — I think  we  gather*! 
from  Capon  Jellett  that  the  house  is  not  in  a fit  e*.*. 
for  a school  I— I trish  you  saw  it ; it  is  not  i . 2 
state  at  all  for  a school. 

4778.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Supposing  that  ths 

Marine  school  went  from  where  they  are  to  a shin 
would  their  premises  in  Merrion-street  suit  you  do 
you  think  ? J ’ 

Canon  Jellett. — I think  they  would. 

4779.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy— (to  Miss  Curtis)  -Is 
the  number  of  candidates  for  admission  to  your  school 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  vacancies  that  occur  !_ 
They  are,  greatly. 

4780.  How  many  candidates  might  there  be  for 
each  vacancy  ? 

Canon  Jellett.— Oh,  of  course  there  are  more  than 
there  are  vacancies. 

. ^781.  Then  you  could  fill  the  whole  building  with 
girls  ? 

Miss  Curtis.— We  could  easily  fill  it,  especially  with 
pay  pupils  ; numbers  of  people  would  send  their  girls 
from  the  country. 

4782.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  had 
assisted  education  ? — Yes. 

4783.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  propose  to  raise 
the  fee  from  £15  to  £18.  If  you  do  so  may  not 
the  same  result  follow  as  in  Morgan’s  school  ?— I do 
not  think  it  would,  hut  I do  not  know ; we  could 
give  them  a better  education  for  that. 

_ 4784.  Dr.  Traill. — You  could  train  them  up  to 
eighteen  for  £18,  could  you  ? — Yes. 

4785.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  do  not  attempt 
anything  more  than  English  at  present  ?— Yes.  Hia 
Semple  has  a French  class,  and  twenty  pupils  are 
taught  instrumental  music. 

4786.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  was  some- 
one teaching  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  was  there  not  ? — 
Yes ; I did  so. 

4787.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — When  you  spoke  about 
getting  Morgan’s  school  for  girls,  did  you  contemplate 
also  getting  the  endowment  ? — Yes ; we  do  not  want 
the  house  at  all.  It  is  the  endowments  that  we  want 

4788.  Are  the  two  buildings  separate  at  present? 
— Yes  ; they  are  quite  apart ; there  is  a high  wall 
between  them. 

4789.  Were  they  originally  built  as  one  school?— Ho 
they  were  not,  as  two  schools ; they  were  quite  distinct 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  are  two  blocks  of 
houses  exactly  the  same  in  appearance,  with  a space 
between  them. 

4790.  Where  were  you  yourself  trained  as  a teacher? 
— In  Kildare-street. 

4791.  Professor  Dougherty  (to  Canon  Jelktt). — 
You  seem  to  have  very  limited  powers  of  investment? 

Canon  Jellett. — Yes. 

4792.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  well  to  have  them 
extended  ? — It  might. 

The  inquiry  adjourned. 
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THURSDAY,  MARCH  25th,  1886.  March *s, iss*. 

At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-atreet,  Dublin. 

Present : — Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  J udicial  Commissioner ; Rev.  Gerald  U olloy, 
d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.1.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor  Dougherty, 
ala.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  was  in  attendance. 


UNITARIAN  SCHOOLS.  Unitarian 

Mr.  She/deton,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Hone  and  Falkiner),  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  ° °° 
Management  of  the  Unitarian  Schools,  and  makes  a statement. 


Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  allow  the 
settlement  of  the  present  draft  scheme  to  stand  over 
for  a reasonable  time,  in  order  that  the  committees 
having  the  management  of  the  three  schools  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  expediency  of 
amalgamating  the  management,  and  extending  the 
scheme  so  as  to  include  all  the  schools  connected  with 
the  congregation.  It  will  be  understood  that  we  have 
already  decided  upon  a review  of  the  establishment 
of  the  foundation  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
charities,  that  two  of  the  schools,  the  Singleton 
School  which  is  a boarding  school,  and  the  old  Strand- 
street  School  which  is  a day  school,  are  exclusive 
endowments,  and  that  they  are  applicable  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  denomination  to 
which  the  congregation  in  Stephen’s-green  belonga 
By  deciding  that,  we  also  decided  that  in  the  event 
of  a consent  being  given  by  the  governing  body  to 
come  to  settle  a scheme  for  these  institutions,  the 
scheme  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  exclusive 
character  of  the  endowment  The  Act  of  Parliament 
requires  us  to  confine  the  benefits  of  any  endowment 
with  which  we  deal  to  persons  of  any  particular  class 
to  which  it  is  legally  applicable.  The  decision  that  it 
is  excluded  from  the  statute,  on  the  ground  of  being 
the  exclusive  property  of  one  religious  denomination, 
carries  with  it  the  application  of  the  other  section  by 
which  the  scheme  when  settled  by  consent  must  be  con- 
fined to  children  of  that  denomination.  Accordingly  the 
governors  in  considering  the  question  of  amalgamating 
the  government  of  these  schools  may  consider  them- 
selves entirely  i-elieved  from  any  apprehension  that 
the  settlement  of  the  scheme  could  open  this  endow- 
ment to  any  denomination,  except  that  to  which  it  has 
been  hitherto  legally  applied.  The  day  school  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  draft  scheme  lodged,  and  the 
apprentice  fund,  were  by  the  original  regulation  made 
open  to  the  children  of  all  denominations  ; the 
school  expressly  and  the  apprentice  fund  by  having 
been  open  for  all  former  pupils  of  the  school — whether 
it  was  that  there  was  no  application  to  make  it  avail- 
able, or  that  the  trustees  had  not  settled  any  plan  for 
its  management,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made 
available,  and  it  has  been  substantially  accumulating. 

Mr.  Shekleton,  q.c. — Portion  of  it  is  to  be  applied 
to  such  poor  boys  as  belong  to  the  charity  school  of 
the  congregation. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  would  probably 
mean  the  exclusive  school,  and  if  it  did  mean  the  exclu- 
sive fund,  the  apprentice  fund  would  follow  the  same 
rule  as  the  two  exclusive  ones  ; but  as  regards  the  one 
that  is  open,  the  way  it  comes  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commissioners  is  that  it  was,  by  the  rules  of 
the  trustees,  to  be  open  to  children  of  all  denomin- 
ations. But  the  trustees  were  members  of  the  congre- 
gation, the  benefits  they  were  willing  to  extend,  under 
a governing  body  of  their  own  denomination,  to  chil- 
dren of  others.  W e have  had  many  similar  cases  and 
we  have  no  right  or  desire  to  prevent  congregations  or 
individuals  from  extending  their  benevolence  to  those 
belonging  to  other  denominations,  while  preserving  the 
denominational  character  of  the  governors.  In  such 
cases  it  appears  to  us  to  be  our  proper  course  to  insist  on 
the  introduction  of  a sufficient  conscience  clause  to  pre- 


vent the  use  of  the  endowment  for  proselytizing  pur-  Mr.  Sheklrton, 
poses,  so  that  it  should  be  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  Q-c- 
denominations  without  seeking  to  interfere  with  then- 
religious  convictions.  Accordingly,  as  regards  that 
portion  of  the  endowment,  it  would  be  only  necessary 
to  introduce  a conscience  clause,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  interfere  with  the  denominational  character 
of  the  managing  body,  which  might  be  the  same  manag- 
ing body  as  that  of  the  other  schools.  It  will  be  un- 
derstood that  if  the  managing  body  can  be  formed  of  a 
representative  and  sufficiently  extensive  character  from 
the  congregation  it  will  be  entirely  open  to  those  who 
at  present  have  the  special  charge  of  any  one  of  these 
different  institutions  to  make  provision  in  the  scheme 
for  keeping  up  the  independent  management  through 
committees  or  other-wise  of  the  separate  institutions, 
and  also  to  keep  up  the  difference  of  name  and  differ- 
ences of  purpose  as  regards  boarding  or  day  schools. 

Many  advantages  will  suggest  themselves  in  the  extend- 
ing of  the  apprentice  fund  to  the  children  from  all 
these  schools  and  in  economy  of  management,  and 
things  of  that  sort.  I think  therefore  that  having  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  this  endowment 
centres  around  the  congregation,  that  it  includes  the 
day  school  for  boys  and  the  day  school  for  girls  and 
the  mixed  school  for  infants ; that  it  includes  the 
boarding  school  for  girls,  and  lastly  the  apprentice  fund, 
a very  comprehensive  and  complete  scheme  might  be 
formed  placing  it  all  undor  one  management  in  the 
hands  of  the  congregationitself  and  of  such  a character  as 
would  secure  its  complete  efficiency.  We  should  very 
much  rather  exercise  the  powers  we  have  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a comprehensive  institution  such  as  that  than 
settle  a draft  scheme  for  the  Darner  endowment  alone, 
leaving  it  in  .the  same  anomalous  position  as  at 
present,  without  a school-house  and  with  no  legal  right 
to  remain  where  it  is  except  on  sufferance.  The 
scheme  itself  puts  it  in  such  a position  that  it  might 
be  at  any  time  required  to  provide  a school  for 
itself. 

Mr.  Shekleton,  Q.  o. — The  fact  that  their  joining  them 
all  in  one  scheme  would  not  deprive  the  schools  at  all 
of  their  character  of  being  denominational  schools 
would  have  a great  effect  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Falkiner. — If  the  governors  sent  in  separate 
schemes  and  they  were  not  adopted  by  the  Commission, 
could  they  be  withdrawn  1 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Act  says  we  shall 
not  settle  certain  schemes  unless  with  the  consent  of 
the  governing  body,  it  does  not  contemplate  that 
the  consent  could  be  withdrawn  when  the  scheme  is 
settled,  but  the  duty  wehave  to  perform  would  necessarily 
imply  the  maintenance  of  the  denominational  character 
where  it  is  established,  and  I don’t  contemplate  the 
event  of  the  Commissioners  signing  a scheme  in  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  on  which  they  had  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  the  governing  body  that  the  matter  should  be 
considered.  There  is  no  power  to  withdraw,  and  I 
should  mislead  you  if  I told  you  there  was. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  you  would  have  power  to 
appear  before  the  Privy  Council  and  say  that  the  scheme 
was  not  satisfactory,  and  that  you  were  in  the  first  place 
exempt,  and  that  you  only  came  under  the  operation 
of  the  Commission  by  your  own  free  action. 
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March  25,  msb.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  more  than  that ; 

Mr  Shekleton.  ^rs*'  difficulty  in  the  way  of  your  getting  into  any 
q.c.  ’ position  that  would  disappoint  you  is  that  both  the  Judi- 

cial Commissioners  should  agree  to  sign  what  you  after- 
wards objected  to ; in  the  next  place  the  scheme  would 
have  no  effect  until  signed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council ; until  objections  to  it  had  been  heard  by  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  would  be 
open  to  us  and  to  the  Privy  Council  to  receive  any 
objections  that  could  be  raised  to  a scheme  in 
Chancery,  and  lastly  if  either  the  House  of  Lords  or 
the  House  Commons  passed  a resolution  annulling  the 
scheme  passed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Privy 
Council,  it  would  be  set  aside.  The  matter  will  stand 
over  to  enable  you  to  hold  a conference  of  the  commit- 
tees of  these  various  institutions  joint  or  otherwise,  to 


consider  in  the  first  instance  the  question  whether 
they  deem  it  advisable  to  apply  for  the  settlement  of » 
jomtscheme  for  the  management  of  all,  and  if  so  on  what 
terms.  The  terms  might  then  be  stn+Ad  „ c 


the  denominational  character  of  the  two  institutions 
already  declared  to  be  exempt  must  be  preserved- 
whether  there  shall  be  one  governing  body  for  all  or 
separate  committees  for  each,  and  how  far  separate 
independent  action  should  be  preserved  to  them  and 
all  these  matters.  You  may  take  it  that  we  will  not 
incorporate  more  than  one  governing  body  for  YOn 
We  will  enable  you  to  vest  all  the  property  in  the 
same  body  on  any  variety  of  trusts,  but  we  are  not 
disposed  to  settle  a scheme  for  the  separate  manage- 
ment of  what  is  only  a small  part  of  your  endowment 
The  Commission  then  adjourned. 


FRIDAY,  26th  MARCH,  1886. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FiTzGiBBOif 
Judicial  Commissioners;  and  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  F.R.U.I.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq. 
LL.D.,  m.d.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  was  in  attendance. 


Sworils 

Borough 

School. 


Rev.  Canon 
Thos.  Twigg. 


SWORDS  BOROUGH  SCHOOL  (Adjourned  Sitting). 

Mr.  Twigg,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  George  Hart  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Maunsell  tfc  Son),  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Governing  Body. 


Rev.  Canon  Thomas  Twigg  recalled. 


4793.  Lord  Chancellor. — I think  you  told  us  the 
boundary  of  the  borough  was  about  two  miles  from 
every  side  of  Swords? — I have  the  exact  boundary  de- 
fined by  a document  of  authority. 

4794.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you  have  children 
coming  to  the  borough  school  from  outside  this  boun- 
dary?— We  have. 

4795.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  endowment  should  be 
extended  to  children  who  come  to  the  school  from  out- 
side the  boundary? — If  there  was  a sufficient  number 
of  children  within  the  borough  we  should  exclude 
those  outside,  but  since  we  have  had  anything  to  say 
to  the  school  the  numbers  have  been  so  small  that  we 
took  all  children  who  came.  The  board  did  not  know 
until  lately  the  exact  limit  of  the  borough,  and  they 
regarded  it  as  conterminous  with  the  ecclesiastical 
parish  of  Swords,  and  they  accepted  these  boundaries 
as  the  borough  boundaries. 

4796.  Is  the  village  of  Swords  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  parish  ? — I think  it  is. 

4797.  About  what  is  the  radius,  taking  Swords  as 
the  centre  ? — If  I went  two  miles  from  Swords,  and 
very  often  a mile  and  a half,  in  one  direction  I could 
get  out  of  my  parish,  and  in  another  direction  I should 
have  to  go  four  miles  before  I got  out  of  it. 

4798.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Malahide  is  well 
outside  the  two  miles  line.  Bailieary  is  altogether 
covered  by  the  two  miles  limit ; but  the  two  miles 

limit  towards  Dublin  does  not  take  in  Clogbran? It 

is  within  the  two  miles  limit,  but  we  never  considered 
it  within  the  borough. 

4799.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — You  are  aware  that 
the  original  constitution  was  for  the  maintenance  of 
schools  to  be  established  within  the  borough  for  the 
daily  education  of  children,  inhabitants  of  the  borough? 
— Yes,  I am  aware. 

4800.  Dr.  Traill. — J suppose  that  practically  two 
miles  is  the  boundary  for  this  purpose,  as  children 

won’t  walk  more  than  two  miles  to  school? Yes, 

practically.  I have  a description  of  the  boundary. 

4801.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  about  two 
miles  from  the  centre  the  limit  to  which  the  benefit 
of  this  endowment  should  go  ? 

Rev.  David  P.  Mulcahy,  p.p. — I think  so. 


4802.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  don’t  think 
that  that  is  too  extensive  a limit  ? — Ho. 

4803.  Lord  Chancellor. — Assuming  that  we  have 
that  area  of  two  miles  so  fixed,  you  would  not  render 
it  obligatory  on  tbe  boax-ds  of  the  different  schools  to 
exclude  children  from  greater  distances  1—  Witness— 
No.  We  have  had  children  from  Donabate,  and  the 
board  received  them. 

4804.  But  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
endowment  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  those,  or  that 
any  portion  of  it  should  be  given  in  respect  of  these? 
— We  have  frequently  in  the  school  children  who  are 
not  considered  eligible  for  apprentice  fees. 

4805.  From  Donabate  ? — Yes. 

4806.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  long  as  the 
school  is  connected  with  the  National  Board  you  have 
no  power  to  refuse  a child,  no  matter  where  he  comes 
from? — We  have  no  disposition  to  do  so. 

4807.  You  all  agree  that  in  any  special  benefit  out 
of  the  endowment,  such  as  apprentice  fees,  the  two 
miles  radius  would  fairly  include  those  who  should 
come  within  the  original  endowment,  but  that  the 
school  as  a National  school  should  be  open  to  all  who 
come  there? — Yes. 

4808.  There  is  a curate  of  the  parish  of  Swords?— 
Yes. 

4809.  He  would  not  he  a member  of  your  govern- 
ing body  unless  he  was  co-opted  ? — No,  but  he  has 
been  acting  as  superintendent. 

4810.  Why  did  you  fix  the  number  four,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  ex  officio  ? — I think  the  idea  of  the 
board  was  that  it  was  the  number  of  the  original 
board.  They  tried  to  make  the  boards  as  like  each 
other  as  possible. 

4811.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Arch- 
bishop is  practically  at  a distance,  about  how  many 
do  you  think  would  be  an  advisable  committee  for  the 
management  of  such  a school  ? — I think  about  six  or 
seven. 

4812.  Then  you  would  rather  have  more  than  four? 
— Yes,  I would  rather  have  more  than  four. 

4813.  If  you  had  your  two  clerical  members,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  tbe  Vicar  of  Swords,  an 
four  elected  members,  would  you  think  it  well  to  give 
power  to  co-opt  two  more  ? — I see  no  objection  to  it. 
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4S1I.  And  these  two  might  be  co-opted,  one  lay 
and  one  clerical,  thus  giving  you  room  for  the  curate  1 
Yes,  I think  so. 

4815.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Have  you  made  any 
inquiry  as  to  what  the  National  Board  would  do  in  case 
the  distribution  of  the  endowment  is  altered,  as  to 
■whether  they  would  make  a new  grant  to  the  new 
schools  1— I made  no  inquiry.  We  were  placed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  National  Board  on  the  special  ground 
that  we  were  to  receive  no  emoluments. 

4816.  And  that  was  based  on  the  ground  that  you 
were  receiving  the  endowment?— Yes. 

4817.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any  rule 
in  the  National  Board  rules  as  to  schools  receiving 
partial  endowments  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  of  it. 

1 4818.  You  have  also  laid  down  that  the  co-opting 
qualification  shall  be  residence  in  the  parish  of  Swords 
or  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  might  it  not 
be  advantageous  to  say  they  might  be  either  magistrates 
nr  poor  law  guardians  ? — Yes. 

4819.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  is  the  parish  clergyman 
to  whom  you  refer?— He  is  not  a clergyman  with 
regular  clerical  duty.  He  is  a gentleman  of  benevolent 
-views  and  he  is  likely  to  remain  resident  near  Swords. 

4820.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  he  a member 
of  the  present  select  vestry?— He  is  an  habitual 
attendant  at  the  church,  but  he  is  not  a member 
of  the  select  vestry,  but  last  vestry  it  was  arranged  he 
should  become  a member. 

4821.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — Assuming  that  the 
area  was  fixed  at  two  miles,  how  would  you  define  the 
persons  within  that  area  who  would  be  eligible  for  the 
benefits  of  the  endowment.  I mean  would  you  con- 
iine it  to  inhabitants,  and  if  to  inhabitants  for  what 
time  do  you  consider  that  they  ought  to  be  inhabitants 
before  being  qualified  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  grant  ? 

If  the  schools  were  very  largely  attended  we  might 

find  it  necessary  to  restrict  it,  and  there  have  been 
resolutions  passed  when  there  was  a number  of  children 
attending  the  schools,  I think  suggesting  a residence 
of  five  years  to  entitle  them  to  the  benefit  of  the 
■endowment. 

4822.  T see  in  the  memorial  presented  in  1860  it 
was  proposed  that  no  person  should  be  entitled  unless 
they  had  lived  within  the  borough  for  not  less  than 
seven  years  ? — I should  not  be  in  favour  of  such  a 
strict  rule. 

4823.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — A man  might 
come  into  the  parish  of  Swords  as  a labourer  or  farmer 
moving  from  a parish  whei’e  he  was  entitled  to  send 
his  children  to  the  National  Board  school,  and  unless 
lie  lived  in  Swords  for  seven  years  he  could  not 
share  the  endowment? — Frequently  such  cases  have 
■occurred. 

4824.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — You  look  upon  any- 
one coming  to  Swords  as  being  a bona  fide  inhabitant  ? 
— We  never  refuse  anybody. 

4825.  You  propose  to  retain  the  present  school 
building  ? — Yes. 

4826.  And  to  hand  over  .£2,000  as  an  equivalent? 
— Yes.  The  select  vestry  a short  time  ago  decided 
that  in  their  opinion  no  settlement  of  the  question 
would  be  satisfactory  to  them  in  which  they  did  not 
retain  the  schools.  That  they  were  very  anxious  to 
retain  the  buildings. 

4827.  Have  you  thought  of  the  matter  that  was 
suggested  during  Mr.  Twigg’s  statement ; that  is  to 
say,  to  reserve  a certain  number  of  apprenticeship  fees 
or  exhibitions,  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  indiscriminately 
of  the  two  schools  according  to  merit? — I think  it 
would  be  a very  desirable  thing  to  do,  but  it  would 
require  some  consideration,  and  it  would  require  a 
little  arrangement  to  manage  it.  We  have  had  for  a 
long  time  a system  of  voluntary  examinations  which 
have  worked  very  well,  and  they  have  had  a stimulating 
effect  on  both  schools,  and  have  produced  a feeling  of 
honourable  rivalry.  There  .was  some  difficulty  arose, 
but  the  two  schools  for  fifteen  or  seventeen  years 
eame  together  at  the  borough  school ; the  children 
were  examined  and  received  prizes  in  money,  and  on 


one  occasion  every  year  there  were  apprentice  fees 
open  at  a separate  examination  ; the  three  best  boys 
and  three  best  girls  from  each  school  received  ap- 
prentice fees  3 they  were  all  examined  together.  I 
think  it  had  a stimulating  effect  on  the  teachers  and 
on  the  children.  I have  the  returns  of  the  examina- 
tions. 

4828.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  would  you 
think  if  there  was  an  examination  established,  or  a 
competition  for  these  money  prizes,  I don’t  call  them 
exhibitions,  but  little  provisions  to  help  the  children 
after  they  leave  you  j open  for  apprenticeship  fees,  or 
training  college  fees,  or  to  enable  them  to  cany  on 
better  education ; and  a provision  made  that  the 
annual  examination  for  these  prizes  should  be  con 
ducted  by  representations  sent  from  each  of  the  two 
schools,  and  in  case  of  a difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examination,  that  the 
examiners  should  be  supplied  from  the  Board  of 
National  Education,  or  by  the  inspector  appointed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? — I do  think  it  would  work. 
Both  schools  being  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board  would  give  great  facilities.  I think  the  in- 
spector might  probably,  without  difficulty,  arrange 
about  holding  an  examination  of  that  kind. 

4829.  Possibly  a payment  for  him  could  be  made  ? 
— I would  be  quite  satisfied  with  an  examination 
under  the  Board  of  Education. 

4830.  Professor  Douoherty. — Could  these  prizes 
be  awarded  on  the  ordinary  examination  conducted 
by  the  National  Board  Inspector  ? — I think  it  would 
be  better  to  have  a special  examination. 

4831.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Of  all  children 
of  all  ages  it  would  be  only  two  or  three  in  each  year 
who  would  compete  for  these? — We  have  had  six 
prizes  offered  to  each  school  for  a great  number  of 
years,  and  sometimes  we  had  not  the  number  even 
from  the  large  school. 

4832.  Was  that  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  examination,  or  with  the 
amount  of  the  prizes  given — in  other  words,  as  far  as 
the  examination  itself  was  concerned,  did  that  work 
satisfactorily  ? — I think  it  did. 

4833.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  expect  that  the 
competition  should  be  limited  to  the  ordinary  examin- 
ation by  the  National  Board  Inspector,  or  do  you 
think  a higher  scale  should  be  adopted  1—  Our  school 
has  been  a primary  school  always,  and  I think  we 
should  do  better  considering  the  early  age  of  the 
children,  to  have  an  examination  in  arithmetic,  read- 
ing, and  writing. 

4834.  Do  you  consider  also  that  the  children  should 
be  restricted  as  to  age  ? — Yes. 

4835.  You  would  not  have  boys  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  competing  against  children  of  younger  years  ? 
—No. 

4836.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  the  prizes  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
advancement  money,  what  would  be  the  highest  limit 
of  age  ? — I don’t  know ; I think  under  seventeen. 

4837.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  would  allow 
considerable  latitude  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
these  exhibitions — would  you  approve  of  a clause 
in  the  scheme  providing -that  these  exhibitions  should 
be  applied  inpayment  of  apprentice  fees,  or  as  bursaries 
tenable  at  a training  college,  or  at  some  school  or 
college  at  which  an  organized  system  of  higher  tech- 
nical education  is  carried  on? — Yes ; a great  number 
of  our  fees  have  been  given  in  that  way. 

4838.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Assuming  that  we  take 
two  miles  as  representing  the  radius  of  the  borough, 
you  would  extend  the  benefit  only  to  children  of  Hie 
inhabitants  within  that  area  ? — I think  it  would  be 
that  way — I don’t  wish  to  exclude  children  from  the 
benefit  of  education,  but  I should  be  inclined  to  restrict 
anything  like  apprentice  fees  to  people  within  that 
area. 

4839.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  children  sent 
down  to  be  nursed  and  cared  by  the  farmers,  they 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  education  given,  but  they 


March  30,  1888. 

Rev.  Canon 
Thos.  Twigg. 
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March  26,  1886.  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  special  prizes,  or  the 
Rev  Canon  - aPPrentice  fees  out  of  the  endowment? — I think  so. 
Tho's.  Twigg. " 4840.  It  is  provided  in  the  original  charter  that 

those  who  are  to  benefit  by  the  endowment  should  be 
children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough? — Yes. 

4841.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  whether  there  are  any  number  of 
children  boarded  out  now  in  Swords  under  the  poor 
law  system  ? — Yes. 

4842.  These  children  by  rule,  I believe,  must  attend 
the  nearest  school  ? — Yes. 

4843.  In  this  case,  therefore,  what  I understand 
you  wish  to  do  is,  that  they  should  be  open  to  attend 
school ; that  they  should  be  taught  as  ordinary  pupils 
in  the  school,  but  have  no  right  to  compete  for  any 
special  prizes  ? — At  the  same  time  if  they  were  fit 
children  to  receive  them  it  would  be  hard  on  them, 
and  I should  rather  not  have  a restricting  rule  of  that 
kind  ; I think  to  have  a rule  of  that  kind  would  be 
injurious  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 

4844.  Dr.  Traill. — How  long  do  the  children  re- 
main out  in  that  way — suppose  they  were  nursed  out 
by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  or  by  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  to  what  age  are  they  left  there  ? — I know  a 
child  that  has  been  seven  years  there. 

4845.  Do  the  children,  as  a matter  of  fact,  spend 
the  greater  part  of  their  youth  there? — Yes. 

4816.  And  the  restriction  you  would  like  is, 
that  you  would  not  wish  to  have  persons  who  might 
be  imported  into  the  parish  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  being  eligible  for  these  things  ?— Yes. 

4847.  And  that  if  children  be  reared  there,  even 
though  they  had  lost  their  parents,  but  had  spent  a 
large  number  of  years  in  the  place,  you  would  allow 
them  to  compete  for  these  prizes  ?— Yes. 

4S48.  But  you  think  it  would  not  be  fair  to  have 
people  imported  for  the  purpose  ? — No. 


4849.  The  Lord  Chancellor — The  reason  is  tw 

after  you  had  all  the  children  in  the  parish  count!!) 
you  might  have  children  brought  in  to  swell  the  Mm 
her? — Yes.  • 

4850.  Professor  Dougherty.— You  might  have  a 
certain  attendance  at  the  school  as  a condition  ?-Yp 

4851.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon What  is  th 

present  term  ? — I think  three  years.  lDe 

4852.  Professor  Dougherty.— Wouldn’t  that  meet 
the  difficulty  completely  ? — Yes,  I think  so 

4853.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Except  that  the  children 
tor  whose  benefit  the  endowment  is  intended,  are  chi] 
dren  of  inhabitants  of  the  borough  ? — Yes ; bnt  at  the 
same  time  I think  it  might  not  be  good  for  children 
of  inhabitants  to  get  large  prizes  merely  on  account 
of  the  accident  of  their  birth ; it  might  be  well  to 
have  a competition.  I should  not  bo  in  favour  of 
a very  strict  rule. 

4854.  Dr.  Traill. — You  think  three  years  atten- 
dance at  the  school  would  practically  make  a child  an 
inhabitant  ? — That  has  been  our  rule. 

4855.  As  a matter  of  fact  these  apprentice  fees 
were  never  won  by  children  imported  into  the  parish? 
— I am  not  aware  that  any  fee  was  obtained  by  any 
child  who  was  less  than  three  years  in  attendance  at 
the  school. 

4856.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  many  reg- 
istered vestrymen  have  you  on  your  parochial  registry 
in  Swords  ?— Fifty-eight. 

4857.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  take  your  view  or  that  of  the  lay  gentleman,  as  to 
whether  the  two  governors  should  be  elected  by  the 
180,  or  by  the  select  vestry  itself? — I think  the  select 
vestry  are  the  representative  body  of  the  parish,  and 
they  might  very  well  elect,  but  I see  no  objection  to 
the  other. 


Mr.  Henry 


Mr.  Henry  Baker,  j.p.,  sworn  and  examined. 


4858.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  do  you 
reside  ? — Close  to  the  town  of  Swords. 

4859.  Are  you  a member  of  the  select  vestry  of  the 
Church  there  ? — I am. 

4S30.  I believe  some  resolutions  were  passed  by 
the  vestry  recently  in  reference  to  this  matter? — 


4861.  I observe  from  the  minutes  that  you  had  a 
large  attendance  at  the  meeting? — Yes,  a very  large 
meeting,  and  a good  deal  of  interest  taken  in  the  matter. 
They  had  not  heard  much  about  it  until  the  vestry  meet- 
ing was  called.  [Reads  minutes  of  vestry  meeting]. 

4862.  As  regards  the  salaries  of  £200,  was  it  the 
opinion  of  the  vestry  that  if  the  salaries  of  £200  were 
secured  that  these  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  an 
efficient  school  for  the  Protestant  children? — So  I 
understood  at  the  vestry. 

4863.  I presume  that  for  the  purpose  of  efficiency 
it  would  make  no  difference  whether  the  funds  came 
out  of  the  endowment  alone,  or  out  of  the  endowment 
plus  subscriptions,  or  out  of  endowments  plus  National 
Board  assistance  ? — No ; if  there  is  a certainty  of  it. 

4864.  You  think  if  provision  was  made  for  salaries 
of  £200  it  would  give  an  efficient  training  staff?— 


4865.  That  is  the  minimum  ? — Yes. 

4866.  Have  you  heard  the  proposal  thrown  out  to- 
day, that  apprentice  fees  should  not  be  given  to  each 
school,  but  to  the  best  children  out  of  the  two  schools  ? 


4867.  What  do  you  say  to  that  proposal  ? — I think 
it  would  be  a desirable  one— a spirit  of  competition 
would  be  raised  that  would  be  advantageous  to  both. 

4868.  You  have  no  objection  to  take  your  share  of 
apprentice  fees  by  competition? — Quite  the  reverse. 

4869.  There  is  £50  for  caretaker,  and  maintenance 
of  school  buildings  ? — Yes. 

4870.  Are  not  these  buildings  much  larger  than  are 


wanted  for  the  education  of  the  Protestant  children? 
— Oh,  they  are  considerably  in  excess. 

4871.  How  would  you  propose,  if  your  idea  is 
carried  out  of  leaving  this  building  to  you,  to  utilize 
the  rest  of  it? — For  a residence  for  the  master  and 
mistress,  and  the  only  part  that  would  be  in  excess 
would  be  the  school-rooms  themselves,  and  they  cer- 
tainly are  large  for  the  purpose, for  which  for  the  present 
they  are  used,  or  anything  I see  in  prospect. 

4872.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  they  would 
certainly  be  large  enough  to  give  you  a residence  for 
the  teachers  under  the  same  roof,  don’t  you  think  that 
that  might  be  fairly  set  off  against  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing them  1 — Oh,  I dare  say  it  might. 

4873.  Yon  ask  that  all  except  the  ex-officio  members 
should  be  appointed  by  the  select  vestry? — Yes,  the 
vestry  held  very  strong  opinions  upon  that,  that  it 
should  be  a representative  board  to  a certain  extent. 

487 4.  Y ou  prefer  representation  to  co-option?— Yes, 
we  do  clearly. 

4875.  What  do  you  think  of  the  mixture  of  both — 
what  do  you  think  if  the  clerical  and  elected  members 
had  power  to  co-opt  some  good  people  who  might  not 
have  got  elected? — No,  I think  there  are  sufficient 
ex  officio  representatives  on  the  board  in  the  Arch- 
bishop and  Vicar,  and  I propose  that  the  restjbe 
elected. 

4876.  All  of  them  elected  ? — Yes. 

4877.  My  proposal  was  a little  different — that  after 
a certain  number  had  been  elected,  that  they  and  the 
two  ex  officios  should  have  power  to  co-opt  a couple 
more  1 — I see  no  objection  to  that  at  all ; in  working  a 
thing  of  this  kind,  judging  from  my  own  experience, 
a large  board  is,  generally  speaking,  a bad  board. 

4878.  What  would  you  think  a right  number  1 — I 
think  the  number  suggested  by  Mr.  Twigg  would  be 
the  right  number. 

4879.  But,  the  one  in  the  scheme  would  be  practi- 
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jl  only  five,  for  one  of  the  number,  the  Archbishop,  minimum  sum  required  for  efficient  management  is  March  26,  uss 

would  not  be  often  in  Swords'! — Yes,  I think  there  were  £350,  of  which  £100  is  set  down  for  apprentice  fees'!  ^ ~ — . 

ix  in  the  scheme.  — I think  that  is  very  questionable.  I would  not  like  Baker, *j.k 

S 48S0.  Do  you  think  the  vestry  would  be  satisfied  to  see  £100  allocated  for  that  special  purpose, 
with  four  along  with  Canon  Twigg,  and  that  these  4896.  I find  in  1876,  the  school  only  got  £75;  in 
should  have  power  to  co-opt  two  1 — I had  a suggestion  1877,  £76;  in  1879,  £66;  in  1880,  £86,  surely  it 

which  I think,  was  not  a bad  one,  that  the  Church-  was  conducted  efficiently  during  these  years? — I 

wardens  annually  should  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  presume  it  was  ; still  they  did  not  give  anything 

board  and  that,"  annually,  would  give  a change,  the  approaching  £100.  I understand  that  the  apprentice 
churchwardens  being  selected  by  the  vestry.  fees  were  not  very  successful,  generally  speaking,  and 

4881.  Dr.  Traill. — But  there  is  only  one  selected  I would  not  limit  the  expenses  of  education  to  give 

bv  the  vestry? — Yes,  and  one  by  Mr.  Twigg.  apprentice  fees. 

4882.  Then  one  churchwarden  would  represent  the  4897.  If  £100  is  necessary  for  apprenticeship  fees 

clergyman? — Yes.  in  a school- of  fifty  children,  you  would  require  £600 

4883.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And,  if  you  added  where  there  are  300  children? — I am  not  prepared  to. 
the  two  churchwardens  to  the  vicar,  that  would  be  go  that  far. 

three  and  then  the  two  elected  would  be  five,  and  they  4898.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Do  you  agree  in 
should  co-opt  two  more — seven  ? — Yes.  giving  a considerable  latitude  in  regard  to  these  exhi-- 

4884. ’ Dr.  Traill. — You  would  like  the  curate  to  bitions;  that  is  to  say,  would  you  allow  them  to  be 

be  brou"bt  in  either  by  election  or  co-option  ? — The  paid  at  the  option  of  the  holder  as  apprentice  fees  or 
reason  for  omitting  him  was  that  he  was  always  acting  for  higher  education? — As  long  as  I considered  the 
as  a paid  superintendent  over  the  school.  education  was  satisfactory  and  sufficient,  I would  leave 

4SS5.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  the  moment  it  discretionary,  but  I would  make  it  a sine  qua  non 
you  divide  the  fund  the  office  of  deputy  superintendent  that  education  should  go  before  apprentice  fees, 
would  cease  ? — Yes.  I have  no  objection  to  the  curate  4899.  What  I mean  is  this,  suppose  a boy  won  an 

bein"  co-opted,  but  I would  not  suggest  that  he  should  exhibition,  would  you  allow  him  to  carry  that  exhi- 

be  ex  officio.  bition  to  a school  of  higher  or  of  technical  education 

4S8G.  Bev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  propose  to  have  instead  of  applying  it  as  an  apprentice  fee? — Yes  for 
the  elective  principle  adopted  in  the  oiiginal  con-  his  own  advancement  if  necessaiy. 
stitution  of  the  board,  or  only  for  supplying  vacancies  4900.  Dr.  Traill.  — You  would  substitute  Ciad- 

when  they  occur  ? — I don’t  see  any  objection  to  it  from  vaneement  in  life  ” if  necessary  for  exhibition  fee? — 

the  commencement.  Yes. 

1 4887.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  a diffi-  4901.  Lord  Chancellor.  — It  appears  that,  in 
culty  in  doing  that  on  account  of  the  time  of  year,  but  some  cases,  the  money  obtained  in  that  way  was  made 
supposing  you  were  to  start  with  named  persons,  are  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  emigrating  the  recipient? — 
the  names  in  the  draft  scheme  satisfactory  ? — I think  I believe  it  was  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the 
they  are  unobjectionable.  management  of  the  Swords  school,  that  the  gentle- 

4888.  And  they  are  gentlemen  having  an  interest  in  men  in  the.  parish  had  no  voice  in  it,  and  very  few  of 
the  matter? — Yes,  but  I wish  the  Commissioners  to  the  governors  ever  attended. 

consider  the  point  whether  there  should  be  more  than  4902.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — From  the  Pro- 
two  meetings  in  the  year.  I think  a half-yearly  testant  side  of  the  question,  now  we  have  the  proposal 

meeting  is  too  little.  As  to  the  question  whether  that  the  local  gentlemen  shall  take  partin  the  manage- 

cliildren  living  outside  the  borough  should  be  admitted  ment  of  the  school — do  you  think  there  would  be  any 

to  all  the  privileges  of  the  fund,  I think  the  fund  ought  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  them  assistance  to  the 

to  be  confined  to  the  two  miles  radius.  I don’t  know  funds  if  required  ? — I am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  there 

what  may  happen  hereafter,  but  there  is  a great  desire  ought  not,  and  I don’t  think  there  would  to  a certain 

to  bring  in  children  from  the  outside  who  are  not  en-  extent. 

titled  to  the  fund  at  all,  people  who  can  afford  to  keep  4903.  Therefore  if  you  have  a substantial  share  of 
a donkey  and  car  to  send  their  children  to  school,  the  endowment  on  just  principles,  we  might  anticipate 
That  is  not  confining  it  to  the  original  intention.  that  it  would  be  supplemented  bj  the  local  gentry , 

4S89.  You  don’t  agree  with  some  people  that  there  woidd  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  supplemented  for 
is  so  much  money  in  Swords  it  ought  to  be  brought  the  special  purpose  of  giving  these  special  premiums  ? 
into  Dublin  for  technical  education  ? — No.  — I have  not  considered  that  sufficiently. 

4890.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  think  there  should  be  a 4904.  In  any  scheme  that  we  may  frame  for  the 

limit  put  on  the  children  nursed  out  before  they  are  management  of  the  endowment  portion,  might  we 
brought  in  to  the  benefit  of  the  fund  ? — There  are  only  justly  anticipate  that  there  would  be  a supplement 
two  or  three  of  them,  and  they  are  not  worth  talking  of.  from  voluntary  exertions  ? — I think  not ; the  habits  of 

4891.  Do  you  consider  “ inhabitants  of  the  borough”  the  people  have  been  quite  the  reverse  ; they  consider 
includes  a child  whose  parents  were  not  inhabitants  if  from  old  associations  that  they  ought  to  get  such  a 
the  child  had  lived  there  a number  of  years  ? — Yes,  I portion  as  would  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  school 
would  be  anxious  that  the  child  of  any  servant  who  respectably. 

came  into  the  employment  of  any  gentleman  in  the  4905.  Without  any  help  from  themselves? — Yes, 
district  should  be  instanter  admitted.  without  any  help  from  the  parish. 

4892.  Or  the  child  of  a policeman  or  coastguard  ? — 4906.  Dr.  Traill. — A good  deal  of  that  would 

Yes.  depend  on  the  future  of  the  people  who  are  asked  to- 

4893.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  see  any  subscribe? — We  have  the  principal  part  of  the 
reason  why  a man  should  be  obliged  to  live  seven  years  mansions  in  our  neighbourhood  going  derelict. 

in  the  borough  before  his  children  can  share  in  the  4907.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  have  no  school 
endowment? — No.  fees  in  the  old  borough  school? — No. 

4894.  Dr.  Traill.— Would  you  limit  the  age  for  the  4908.  What  is  the  effect  on  the  people  of  the  parish  ? 

bursaries  ? — I would  adhere  to  the  practice  in  the  —It  had  the  effect  of  bringing  numbers  of  strangers 
school,  namely,  fourteen  to  seventeen  years.  into  the  parish  to  take  advantage  of  the  schools. 

4895.  Bev.  Dr.  Molloy. — There  is  a resolution  here  4909.  What  effect  has  it  on  the  inhabitants  of 

which  states  that  the  vestry  having  gone  carefully  the  parish  themselves  ? — I would  not  say  it  is  a dis- 
through  the  school  accounts,  is  of  opinion  that  the  advantage  to  them. 
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Mulcaby,  i 


Rev.  D.  P.  Mulcahy , p.p.,  recalled. 


• 4910.  Lord  Chancellor. — Do  you  consider  that 

an  area  of  two  miles  from  Swords  all  round,  would  be 
a proper  area  to  be  benefited  by  this  endowment  ? — 
Ido. 

4911.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  the  miles  to 
be  English? — No ; Irish. 

4912.  Lord  Chancellor. — At  the  time  that  limit 
was  fixed  they  were  Irish  miles? — Yes. 

4913.  You  said  there  was  something  you  wished 
us  to  decide  for  you? — Yes,  as  to  the  school  at 
Cloghran. 

4914.  If  it  is  two  Irish  miles  the  radius  would 
include  Malahide  ? — Scarcely.  I suppose  all  the  chil- 
dren attending  at  the  Cloghran  school  would  be  entitled 
to  compete  for  the  prizes. 

4915.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I have  not  had 
the  idea  in  my  mind  to  have  any  competition  for  prizes 
except  among  the  pupils  of  these  two  schools.  I 
would  not  allow  children  to  get  education  elsewhere — 
the  prizes  to  be  distributed  at  the  examinations  I have 
been  speaking  of,  would  be  prizes  for  children  attending 
your  schools  for  a considerable  period,  and  these  schools 
would  be  the  two  borough  schools  only  ? — That  is  ail 
right. 

4916.  Lord  Chancellor. — Are  there  children 
attending  Cloghran  school  who  live  outside  the  two- 
mile  radius  ? — Yes. 

4917.  And  there  are  also  children  attending  the 
school  at  Cloghran  who  live  within  the  two-mile 
radius  ? — Yes. 

4918.  Is  the  situation  of  Cloghran  outside  or  inside 
that  borough  ? — It  is  a parish  in  itself. 

4919.  Is  it  two  miles  from  Swords? — About  two 
miles. 

4920.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — One  result  would 
be  that  the  children  living  between  these  two  places 
would  make  up  their  minds  if  the  education  was 
better  at  Swords  ? — That  is  what  I asked  whether 
they  would  be  entitled  to  do  that. 

4921.  Dr.  Traill. — But  Cloghran  would  be  within 
the  two  miles  radius? — Yes. 

4922.  Lord  Chancellor. — What  is  your  own  view 
about  Cloghran  children  attending? — Being  within 
my  parish  boundary  I would  be  anxious  to  give  them 
every  fair  play. 

4923.  But  there  is  a great  difference  whether  they 

live  within  the  two  miles  radius  or  outside  it? I 

would  not  ask  them  to  be  allowed  to  attend  if  they 
lived  over  two  miles  away. 

4924.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Could  you 
suggest  any  way  by  which  you  could  have  a selection 
of  children  from  any  other  schools  coming  in  to  com- 
pete where  you  had  these  two  schools  under  the 
National  Board  ? — I am  anxious  to  get  an  opinion 
about  it. 


4925.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  benefit  should  be 

confined  to  the  two  schools  in  Swords  1— That  would 
be  carrying  out  the  original  intention  and  I go  in  for 
that.  ° 

4926.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot.— A great  number  of  the 
children  attending  the  school  at  Clcghran,  come  from 

two  niiIes  radius?  —The  greater  number. 

4927.  And  you  wish  that  all  children  attending  from 

the  two  miles,  radius  should  have  the  benefit  of  this 
endowment  ?— The  Lord  Justice  puts  the  matter  very 
strongly.  These  two  schools  are  to  be  established  in 
Swords,  and  it  was  the  original  intention  to  have  the' 
benefit  given  to  Swords.  Therefore,  I go  in  for 
Swords.  ° 

4928.  That  means  the  two  miles  radius? Yes. 

4929.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — The  children 
attending  Cloghran  who  are  within  the  two  miles 
radius  could  come  in  if  they  liked,  but  if  they  choose 
to  turn  their  backs  on  the  Swords  school  they  may 
do  so  ? — Yes. 

4930.  Lord  Chancellor.— Suppose  the  area  of  two 
miles  is  introduced  would  you  introduce  any  limitation 
as  to  the  class  of  persons  entitled  to  the  endowment  ? 


—I  believe  it  is  principally  for  the  poor  of  Swords  it 
was  intended.  11 

4931.  Supposing  a person  came  bona  fide  to  live  in 
Swords  ; and  set  up  in  business  there,  but  was  only 
there  six  months,  would  you  see  any  objection  to  hi \ 
having  the  benefit  of  the  endowment,  on  the  samp 
terms  as  any  other  children?— If  he  came  with  the 
intention  of  remaining  in  Swords. 

4932.  You  would  not  consider  that  any  limitation 

of  five  years  residence  would  be  desirable  ? No. 

4933.  Dr.  Traill. — How  would  you  know  his  in- 
tentions  as  to  remaining  in  Swords  1— That  is  difficult 
of  course. 

4934.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  could  not 
suffer  much  if  he  intended  to  go  away  by  allowing  his 
children  into  the  school  for  a short  time  ?— No. 

4935.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Your  view  is  thatthefact 
of  his  coming  there  and  sending  his  children  into 
the  school  affords  a presumption  that  he  intends  to 
live  there  ? — Yes. 

4936.  Lord  Chancellor.— What  about  boarding 
children  in  the  parish  ? — We  have  children  from  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  and  I think  it  would  be  unfair  to 
deprive  them  of  any  of  the  advantages  of  the  school, 
it  would  be  invidious. 

4937.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  length  of 
attendance  at  the  school  would  you  think  it  fair  to 
impose  as  a condition ; because  I would  throw  out  to 
you  that  you  ought  not  to  allow  an  excessively  clever 
boy  at  tbe  age  of  fifteen  to  be  brought  into  the  parish, 
and  if  he  happened  to  be  the  son  of  a bona  fide  re- 
sident though  only  three  or  four  months  going  to  the 
school,  allow  him  to  compete  with  children  for  outgoing 
prizes.  How  long  would  you  consider  that  a pupil 
should  be  at  the  school  ? — I believe  at  the  Poor  Law- 
Board  children  are  sent  out  at  the  age  of  five  or  six, 
sometimes  younger,  if  they  continue  on  for  five  or  six 
years,  they  would  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
endowment. 

4938.  Five  or  six  years  is  a long  time  ? — They  can- 
not get  the  prizes  unless  they  remain  that  time. 

4939.  Would  you  consider  three  year’s  a fail' limit, 
or  would  it  be  too  short  ? — It  all  depends  on  the  time 
the  child  comes  to  the  parish. 

4940.  What  limit  would  be  the  proper  maximum 
of  age  ? — I would  not  allow  a child  to  compete  for  the 
higher  prizes  beyond  the  age  of  fifteen. 

4941.  Is  not  that  very  low  for  a girl? — If  the  girl 
wishes  to  get  a higher  education,  if  she  competes  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  then  by  all  means  give  her  a chance 
of  a prize,  and  let  her  go  to  a higher  school  after- 
wards. 

4942.  But  you  might  throw  out  children  if  yon 
put  the  age  as  low  as  fifteen  ? — I would  limit  it  to 
fifteen. 

4943.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Has  it  not  been  one  of 
tbe  drawbacks  that  the  children  leave  school  too  early? 


4944.  Would  it  not  help  to  keep  them  longer 
if  they  could  compete  for  these  prizes  ? — Yes,  if  the 
prizes  are  so  good  and  so  high,  I dare  say  the  children 
would  he  kept  on  to  the  age  of  seventeen,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  poor  people  we  have  in 
Swords,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  keeping  them  at 
school  after  a certain  age — out  of  132  of  the  labouring 
class  childi-en,  I suppose  there  was  not  one  got  a prize— 
they  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  to  com- 
pete for  the  prizes. 

4945.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  another 
difficulty  in  putting  it  too  low,  there  are  such  callings 
as  teacher  and  offices  in  the  Post  Office,  where  they 
won’t  be  taken  in  until  they  reach  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years,  if  you  compel  them  to  leave  school  at  fifteen, 
you  leave  a gap  of  two  or  three  years,  whereas,  if  yon 
keep  them  on  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  £10  or  £15 
might  bridge  over  the  gap  ? — I would  be  very  glad  if  you 
could  arrange  prizes  which  would  keep  the  children 
until  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age. 
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4946  Suppose  you  start  with,  sixteen  as  the  maxi- 
mum age  at  which  they  could  compete,  how  long  do 
Tou  consider  a child  ought  to  he  in  the  school  before 
being  allowed  to  compete— three,  four,  or  five  years'! 
__I  think  four  years. 

4947.  You  would  limit  it  to  children  who  were 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age  and  who  were 
educated  in  the  school  1— Yes. 

4948.  Dr.  Traill. — If  a child  came  in  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  would  you  exclude  it?— I think  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  give  that  child  a chance. 

4949.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  your  children'gener- 

ally  in  a condition  to  stay  so  long  at  school  as  up  to 
sixteen? Unless  there  is  some  inducement,  no. 

4950.  If  there  was  such  an  inducement  as  this  com- 
petition, would  they  stay  in  considerable  numbers  ? — 
Yes  I t.liink  they  would.  As  a rule  they  only 
remain  to  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  unless  children 
of  the  farming  class  which  is  a great  injustice. 

4951.  Lord'Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  these  children 
who  are  taken  away  at  these  ages  are  the  children  of 
labourers  who  are  going  to  follow  their  father’s  calling, 
but  in  the  case  of  a clever  child  do  you  think  the  hope 
of  getting  a prize  that  would  get  him  on  in  the  world 
would  be  sufficient  to  encourage  the  child  to  be  left  to 
the  a«e  of  sixteen  ? — Yes,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
would  be  well  to  have  prizes  given  at  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  fourteen  every  year. 

4952.  That  is  school  prizes? — Yes,  otherwise  you 
will  not  keep  up  the  number. 

4953.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  consider  it  desirable 
to  give  good  prizes  to  children  at  twelve  and  fourteen, 
to  induce  them  to  remain  on  ? — Yes. 

4954.  In  addition  to  the  apprentice  prizes  at  the 
age  of  sixteen? — Yes. 

4955.  The  Lord  Chancellor. — As  regards  the 
present  school  buildings  : in  the  first  communication 
you  made,  you  proposed  that  the  schools  should  be 
handed  over  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  children  or 
£2,000,  do  you  adhere  to  that? — In  reference  to  the 
schools,  it  appears  that  the  old  borough  school  carried 
out  the  intention  of  having  two  schools.  The  present 
school  was  built  for  nearly  400  children ; after  some 
years,  whether  it  was  the  superintendent  of  the  day 
I don’t  know,  but  he  went  and  built  infants’  schools 
at  the  end  of  the  garden,  that  would  be  able  to  give 
accommodation  to  sixty  children.  At  present  there  are 
about  sixty  children  attending  the  borough  school ; jf 
you  give  us  the  borough  school  we  can  use  it ; we  have 
nearly  400  children  attending  our  two  schools,  and  if 
the  prizes  are  properly  distributed  in  the  future  our 
attendance  will  be  a great  deal  more  than  400. 

4956.  What  do  you  propose  then  to  do  with  your 
present  buildings  l— I would  turn  them  into  a techni- 
cal school. 

4957.  If  you  do  not  get  the  school  buildings,  what 
would  you  consider  a fair  sum  to  get  for  them — do  you 
think  £2,000  would  be  sufficient? — I think  it  would  be 
unfair  to  the  people  of  Swords  to  lessen  this  endow- 
ment, especially  where  there  is  no  necessity  of  these 
larger  schools  for  the  Protestant  people.  If  you  take 
away  this  £2,000  it  is  lessening  the  endowment,  and 
it  would  be  a wrong  to  all  the  children.  You  saw 
yourself,  on  the  day  you  were  there,  the  number  of 
children  at  the  borough  school — nearly  every  child 
had  a desk  to  himself,  and  our  schools  are  over- 
crowded. 

495S.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the 
tenure  of  your  present  premises? — We  never  paid 
rent. 

4959.  You  got  the  land  free  at  the  beginning,  and 
you  now  have  a title  ? — Yes. 

4960.  Would  you  propose  to  vest  the  premises  that 
you  now  have  in  your  own  governing  body,  in  other 
words,  to  give  you  a title  that  you  could  always 
prove  ?— ' Yes. 

4961.  What  quantity  of  land  have  you? — We  have 
not  much. 

4962.  You  would  want  to  get  power  to  purchase 


lands  for  teachers’  residences  ? — Why  not  give  us  the 
borough  schools. 

4963.  One  difficulty  is  that  the  infant  school  is 
not  large  enough? — Quite  large  enough.  You  will 
find  before  long  there  will  not  be  thirty  children 
attending  that  school. 

4964.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  school-rooms  do 
you  require  ? — I require  a large  school  for  male  and 
female. 

4965.  You  have  two  at  present,  and  vou  require 

four?— Yes.  ' 

4966.  And  how  many  class-rooms  ? — Two. 

4967.  How  many  would  they  hold  ? — I would  be 
able  to  have  over  seventy  attending  each  of  the 
schools. 

4968.  Into  the  class-rooms  you  intend  to  take  the 
higher  boys  ?--Yes. 

4969.  How  many  would  there  be  fn  a class  of  that 
sort  ? — There  might  be  twenty  or  twenty-five. 

4970.  Or  twelve? — And  sometimes  twelve. 

4971.  Would  they  be  mixed  boys  and  gills,  or 
separate  ? — Separate. 

4972.  Then  in  your  opinion,  it  requires  to  have 
separate  rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  and  separate  class- 
rooms ? — Yes. 

4973.  Do  you  consider  that  the  infant  school  at 
present  would  be  sufficient  to  give  that  accommoda- 
tion to  boys  and  girls  and  infants  for  the  Protestant 
school  ? — Quite  so. 

4974.  But  according  to  your  own  showing,  you 
require  class-rooms? — In  Cloghran,  we  have  over 
eighty  children  attending. 

4975.  I understand  you  to  say  that  for  the  con- 
venient working  of  your  own  school,  you  require  not 
only  four  schools  but  two  class  rooms,  would  it  not 
be  a reasonable  tiling  to  say  that  the  Protestants  in 
the  management  of  their  schools  should  also  have 
separate  rooms  for  the  boj  s and  girls  ? — It  is  quite  large 
enough  if  it  is  divided.  There  is  a gallery  there  capable 
of  holding  sixty  infants. 

4976.  You  could  not  have  sixty  infants  there  with 
the  other  school  ? — There  are  not  two  children  there, 
and  it  would  be  no  harm  to  divide  the  school  and 
make  two  of  it. 

4977.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  said  that  in 
case  you  went  to  the  borough  school,  you  would  use 
your  own  school  as  a technical  school  ? — Yes. 

4978.  How  do  you  propose  to  support  it?— We 
would  get  some  Parliamentary  aid. 

4979.  Then,  I understand  your  proposal  to  be  that 
if  the  borough  school  is  given  to  you,  you  should  give 
up  all  your  interest  in  the  existing  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a technical  school  under  some 
other  government? — That  was  the  programme  we 
adopted  in  order  to  get  a grant  from  the  Government 
for  technical  schools. 

4980.  But  we  have  no  power  to  give  a grant  like 
that? — We  were  in  hopes  we  might  get  it 

4981.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  any  objection  to 
exchange  schools? — If  I got  the  borough  school  I 
would  give  up  my  own  schools. 

4982.  Would  you  give  them  to  the  Protestants? — 
Yes. 

4983.  Is  it  a suitable  place  as  regards  your  chapel  ? 
— It  is  about  the  same  distance. 

4984.  And  your  own  residence  is  close  to  your  own 
schools  ? — Yes. 

4985.  Have  you  ground  there  for  building  a resi- 
dence?— The  accommodation  is  very  small.  1 got 
some  land  very  lately  on  which  I intended  to  build  a 
residence  for  my  curate. 

4986.  And  I suppose,  where  you  propose  to  build 
the  infant  school  is  separate  ? — Yes. 

4987.  Would  you  be  able  to  get  room  to  build  a 
comfortable  teacher’s  residence  ? — Our  accommodation 
is  quite  deficient,  and  we  have  not  enough  ground  there. 

4988.  Lord  justice  FitzGibbon. — Isn’t  there  an 
Act  of  Parliament  under  which  yon  could  get  land 
for  a teacher’s  residence  ? — We  would  have  to  pay 
very  high  for  it. 

2 E 2 
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*88  4989.  You  have  "been  exerting  yourself  to.  get 

money  to  build  an  infant  school  ? — Yes. 
i>  4990.  Where  did  you  intend  to  build  the  infant 
school? — About  the  middle  of  the  street  of  Swords. 

4991.  Quite  separate  from  the  other? — Yes. 

4992.  Dr.  Traill. — Will  you  be  able  to  get  a 
separate  National  teacher  for  that  infant  school  ? — 
Certainly. 

4993.  Have  you  one  now  ? — You  saw  the  schools 
the  day  you  visited  them.  In  order  to  get  results 
I drew  across  a curtain,  and  even  that  would  not 
guarantee  me  a salary  for  my  teacher. 

4994.  Would  the  same  result  not  arise  if  all  the 
Protestant  children  were  in  one  building? — Yes; 
provided  they  had  not  a sufficient  number  attending. 

4995.  Supposing  they  had  not  a sufficient  number 
without  mixing  them  together? — Then  they  would 
not  be  entitled  to  it. 

4996.  But  under  the  original  grant  to  the  borough, 
ai-e  they  not  entitled  as  inhabitants  to  have  their  chil- 
dren educated  ? — Yes. 

4997.  And  if  they  are  unable  to  get  the  National 
Board  grant  are  they  not  still  entitled  to  get  the  edu- 
cation?-—They  can  get  a capitation  fee. 

4998.  But  do  you  not  know  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient ? — The  borough  school  of  Swords  is  not  the  only 
endowment  the  Protestants  of  Swords  have. 

4999.  Wliat  is  the  other? — It  got  into  Chancery 
and  was  lost — they  had  two  endowments. 

5000.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibison. — But  I believe 
they  are  both  lost  ? — I would  like  some  of  the  tenants 
on  that  estate  to  be  examined  and  see  whether  some  of 
the  money  is  not  being  paid. 

5001.  This  is  your  letter  of  the  20th  November, 
(letter  read).  Are  you  still  of  that  opinion  that 
£2,000  should  be  given? — I prefer  getting  the 
borough  schools  and  giving  the  .£2,000  for  the  bene- 
fit of  both  sides. 

5002.  And  yon  would  rather  have  the  borough 
schools  than  the  £2,000? — Yes. 

5003.  Yon  also  say  in  your  letter  “ also  I submit 
that  the  Catholics  are  entitled  to  five-sixths  of  the 
original  endowment.”  If  you  take  five-sixths  of  the 
endowment  and  the  borough  schools  that  would 
practically  be  leaving  to  the  Protestants  about  £150  ? 
— I think  that  is  a very  fair  sum  ; if  you  calculate 
the  number  of  children  attending  the  school,  it  is  a 
very  large  sum. 

5004.  In  your  letter  you  say  they  are  entitled  to 
have  the  present  schools  or  £2,000,  but  what  you  say 
now  is  that  you  prefer  to  have  the  borough  schools 
and  your  proportion  of  the  £2,000,  and  your  propor- 
tion of  the  £2,000  is  five-sixths  ? — My  proportion  is 
five-sixths  of  the  £20,000. 

5005.  Dr.  Traill. — When  you  established  your 
school  in  1863,  the  average  attendance  of  the  boys’ 
school  was  ninety-one,  where  it  is  169  now,  and  the 
girls’ school  has  increased  in  the  same  way?_I  cannot 
account  for  that. 

5006.  Do  you  find  the  proportion  of  the  expenses 
you  have  to  lay  out  on  the  school  now  very  much 
increased? — Of  course  I have  spent  a great  deal  of 
money  on  them. 

6007.  Do  you  find  that  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  creates  anything  like  a proportional 
increase  in  the  expenses?— We  have  had  to  get  addi- 
tional teachers. 

5008.  How  many? — We  have  a principal  and  three 
assistants,  and  three  monitors  in  my  cbiof  school. 

5009.  And  if  you  had  an  increase  o'f  twenty-five 
more  children  ? — I would  have  to  get  another  assis- 
tant. 

5010.  And  in  the  early  work  of  the  school  wasn’t 
there  a certain  staff  necessary? — Yes. 

5011.  And  wasn’t  that  the  most  expensive  part  of 
your  staff  ?— The  principals  are  paid  by  the  National 
Board. 

5012.  The  principal  is  more  expensive  than  the 
assistants  you  have  had  to  get  ?— Yes,  but  the  assistants 
will  require  something  extra  to  their  salaries. 


5013.  Yes,  but  their  salaries  are  nothin®  lil™ 

salaries  of  the  principals  ? — No.  ° tQe 

5014.  Therefore,  as  the  school  increases  in  numW 

the  cost  of  maintenance  is  not  as  much  -neater  • 
proportion;  as  the  expense  of  the  principal  orimnS 
teacher  remains  the  same? -We  would  require 
assistants,  but  the  increase  would  not  be  in  pronortinn 
altogether.  r 1 oa 

5015.  You  gave  me  an  answer  at  Swords  the  other 

day ; that  at  the  early  period  of  the  school,  before 
it  increased  to  large  numbers,  the  first  expenses 
were  much  heavier  in  proportion  to  the  number  at- 
tending than  the  later  expenses  when  the  number 
increased— wouldn’t  the  cost  of  the  last  sixty  pupfi, 
be  less  than  the  cost  of  the  first  sixty  ? No.  * 1 

5016.  The  assistant  teachers  you  provide  now  when 
the  numbers  have  increased  to  nearly  300  are  not  paid 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  original  principal  teachers 
were? — No. 

5017.  Therefore,  the  last  sixty  don’t  cost  you  the 
same  as  the  first  sixty?— But  I must  provide  accom- 
modation for  them  and  for  the  assistants. 

5018.  The  expense  of  the  assistants  necessary  for 
the  last  sixty  children  would  not  be  anything  like  the 
sum  necessary  for  the  first  sixty  ? — I don’t  see"  the 
point  of  that. 

5019.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.— In  the  provisions 
for  buildings  in  the  National  Board  rules  that  fact  is 
recognised  for  the  scale  is  not  to  increase  for  each  rbi|d  • 
per  head  the  large  number  costs  less— it  does  not  cost 
twice  as  much  to  keep  a good  school  for  200  children 
as  it  costs  to  keep  a good  school  for  100 1— But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  assistants  are  paid  very  badly  and  it  is 
only  fair  if  the  manager  could  give  them  some  help 
to  enable  them  to  live.  With  regard  to  the  technical 
school,  I only  wish  to  give  my  views  that  if  it  could 
be  established ; that  children  as  they  advance  in  life 
could  get  the  habit  of  being  accustomed  to  tools  and 
be  trained  as  they  grow  up,  so  that  they  could  go  out 
to  service  with  some  little  training,  I think  it  would 
be  of  great  assistance  to  them.  As  a rule,  those  who 
go  out  to  service  don’t  know  anything,  and  they  have 
to  turn  to  work  in  the  fields. 


5020.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  reference  to  that, 
suppose  it  was  found  possible  to  combine  a certain 
amount  of  industrial  teaching  with  the  teaching  of  the 
National  Board — should  you  consider  it  desirable  that 
that  teaching  should  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time  a3 
the  literary  teaching  or  at  a separate  time? — If  at  the 
same  time  so  much  the  better,  but  I think  we  would 
be  able  to  get  children  to  attend  hours  afterwards  for 
the  industrial  teaching. 

5021.  And  should  it  be  carried  on  in  the  same 
building? — Yes,  if  it  was  large  enough. 

5022.  With  regard  to  the  question  whether  the 
borough  school  should  be  given  to  you,  or  that  £2,000 
should  be  given  instead,  you  seem  to  prefer  the  first 
of  these  two  alternatives? — Yes. 

5023.  But  suppose  that  in  order  to  make  the  borough 
school  available  for  the  education  of  the  Catholic 
childi'en,  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  it  under  the 
administration  of  a mixed  body  and  use  it  for  the 
education  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  children 
together — would  you  still  consider  that  that  would 
be  more  desirable  than  to  have  a sum  of  money  handed 
over  to  the  Catholic  body  to  build  new  schools  1 — I 
would  not  have  mixed  schools  at  all. 

5024.  You  consider  in  that  case  that  the  money  to 
build  additional  schools  for  the  Catholics  would  be 
better  ? — Yes ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  an  injustice 
to  have  these  large  schools  going  into  ruin,  as  they 
will,  unless  they  are  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics. 

5025.  Dr.  Traill. — But  suppose  the  Protestants 
are  anxious  to  have  mixed  education,  and  that  you 
insist  on  the  other,  do  you  think  it  right  that  the 
building  should  follow  you? — But  are  they  not  getting 
a school  that  is  quite  large  enough.  We  asked  them 
in  1836  to  introduce  the  National  system  and  they 
would  not. 
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5026.  But  they  did  in  I860 ! — Not  until  1881. 

5027.  Lord  Chancellor. — What  do  you  consider 
-the  proper  division  of  the  borough  fund  !— Well,  here 
are  schools  which  were  built  for  400  children,  while 
the  Protestants  have  only  30  or  40  children  in  them. 
We  have  nearly  400  : is  it  fair  to  the  Catholic  people 
of  Swords  to  have  these  large  schools,  capable  of 
accommodating  400  children,  with  only  30  or  40  in 
them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  from  that  general 
fund  ’.£2,000  to  build  a school  that  is  not  wanted — I 
would  give  the  money  for  the  benefit  of  both  sides. 

5028.  I was  asking  you  what  are  your  views 
as  to  the  division  of  the  money  received  from  the 
"trust  fund  of  £24,700  ! — I think  I am  going  at  a 
very  low  figure  in  asking  for  £600  a year. 

5029.  Is  that  on  the  principle  of  the  population  of 
the  parish  ! — Yes. 

5030.  Would  you  propose  that  the  fund  should  be 
divided — £600  a year  to  the  Catholic  body  and  £120 
to  the  Protestant  body  ? — Yes. 

5031.  As  regards  the  founding  of  exhibitions  and 
the  giving  of  money  as  advancement  for  apprentice 
fees — would  you  consider  it  desirable  that  any  of  these 
should  be  open  to  public  competition  1 — Certainly  not 

5032.  On  what  ground! — On  the  ground  of  the 
numbers  of  our  children,  and  that  comparatively  the 
poor  are  the  greater  number,  for  out  of  132  children — 
the  children  of  labourers  and  domestic  servants — who 
competed  for  prizes,  not  more  than  one  out  of  the 
whole  number  got  a prize — 1 out  of  132. 

5033.  Professor  Dougherty. — Did  that  arise  from 
the  fact  that  these  children  did  not  remain  in  the 
school'  as  long  as  the  children  of  a different  class  of 
life  ! — Yes. 

5034.  And  would  that  not  be  met  by  giving  prizes 
tenable  in  the  schools  ! — Yes. 

5035.  You  would  have  a system  of  school  exhibi- 
tions which  would  enable  boys  of  the  poorer  class  to 
remain  in  your  school  until  they  were  able  to  compete 
with  the  boys  of  the  better  class  ! — I would  give  £100 
— £50  to  each  of  the  senior  schools  for  prizes. 

5036.  Tenable  at  the  schools  themselves! — Yes. 

5037.  You  mean  £50  for  boys  and  £50  for  girls  1 — 
Yes. 

5038.  To  each  of  the  Homan  Catholic  schools  1 — Yes. 

5039.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  think  one- 
sixth  of  the  £600  ought  to  go  for  these  prizes;  that  is 
on  the  basis  of  your  getting  £600 1 — Yes. 

5040.  Hev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  proportion  should 
you  consider  it  desirable  to  allocate  for  apprentice  fees, 
as  compared  with  the  proportion  allocated  to  prizes 
during  the  earlier  school  years! — These  £50  prizes 
I put  here,  I look  upon  as  either  pi’izes  or  fees. 

5041.  Would  you  limit  them  to  one  boy,  or  extend 
them  to  more  than  one! — I would  say  for  three  boys, 
and  three  girls. 

5042.  In  what  proportion  would  you  divide  the 
£50 ! — Well,  I think  a girl  is  as  good  as  a boy. 

5043.  Dr.  Traill. — But  how  would  you  divide  the 
£50  amongst  three  1 — I think  it  would  be  only  fair  to 
give  according  to  their  answering. 

5044.  These  would  not  be  in  the  nature  of  bursaries 
to  put  them  forward  in  life  ? — They  can  make  use  of 
them  for  that  if  they  wish. 

5045.  How  do  you  propose  to  use  the  othef  £500 1 
— £300  for  technical  schools. 

5046.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  do  you  mean 
by  technical  schools  1 Do  you  mean  a school  for  the 
teaching  of  particular  trades ! — Yes,  and  also  to  accus- 
tom children  to  handle  tools,  and  make  themselves 

— to  teach  them  sewing  and  knitting. 

®047.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Haven’t  they 
jhat  at  present  in  the  National  Board! — They  may 

5048.  They  are  trying  to  introduce  it! — But  at  the 
same  time  they  could  be  trained  to  a higher  class  of 
knitting,  embroidery,  and  the  like. 

5049.  I see  your  little  children  do  very  good  fancy 
*ork,^  and  that  is  all  under  the  National  Board  !— 
-that  is  what  we  want. 


5050.  I am  afraid  if  you  try  to  establish  a technical 
school  in  Swords,  you  will  run  away  with  the  whole 
endowment  in  salaries  ! — I merely  throw  out  my  views 
as  a suggestion. 

5051.  Professor  Dougherty. — Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  set  up  a technical  school  at  Swords,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  provide  a number  of  exhibitions 
tenable  by  boys  from  Swords  at  a school  established 
in  Dublin,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  purpose  of  technical 
education ! — If  you  consider  the  large  population  we 
have,  we  should  be  able  with  a little  exertion  to 
establish  a school  for  ourselves. 

5052.  Have  you  any  manufacturing  industries 
there! — Yes,  we  have  a coach  factory;  the  making 
of  envelopes  to  cover  bottles  and  we  have  some  mills 
doing  work. 

5053.  What  sort  of  mills! — Flour  mills,  and  some 
very  good  smithies. 

5054.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  not  the  £300  a year  be 
absorbed  in  the  employment  of  masters  ? — That  is  the 
reason  I fell  back  on  the  proposal  to  have  a Govern- 
ment grant. 

5055.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  pay  £300  more 
among  the  boys  in  improving  them,  aud  assisting 
them,  than  to  be  trying  to  establish  a technical  school  1 
— I merely  wished  to  throw  out  a hint. 

505  G.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Isn’t  it  the 
practical  result  for  us  that  the  technical  school  could 
not  be  worked  out  of  this  endowment.  You  could  not 
work  it  without  such  a charge  as  would  injure  your 
primary  education.  Therefore,  if  we  give  you  your 
just  share,  and  give  you  a board  to  manage  it  properly, 
are  we  not  leaving  you  free  to  take  advantage  of 
technical  education,  if  it  comes,  leaving  you  in  the 
meantime  free  to  expend  your  funds  for  primary 
.education  ? — I see  the  difficulty  myself,  but  I wished 
to  mention  the  matter. 

5057.  Kev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  you  were  to  develop 
an  industrial  department  in  connexion  with  your 
National  school  would  that  not  meet  your  views ! — 
Yes. 

505S.  To  teach  handicraft  in  connexion  with  it! — 
Yes,  if  we  got  help. 

5059.  Dr.  Traill. — How  do  you  propose  to  deal 
with  the  other  £200  ! — I want  nearly  £100  a year  to 
keep  things  in  order ; besides  my  assistants  must  get 
something. 

5060.  £100  for  maintenance  of  buildings! — Yes, 
and  considering  the  original  chaiter  the  poor  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

5061.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  you  propose 
to  abolish  school  fees  1 — No.  I am  anxious  to  keep 
them  because  it  keeps  up  the  class  of  the  school,  and 
makes  the  children  think  more  of  it. 

5062.  You  would  give  power  to  remit  them  in 
proper  cases  1 — Yes. 

5063.  How  much  a year  would  you  allow  the 
Protestants  for  the  maintenance  of  their  buildings  1 — 
I think  they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

5064.  Lord  Chancellor.  — In  what  proportion 
should  the  Catholic  endowment  be  handed  over 
to  the  management  of  laymen! — I am  more  or 
less  in  the  hands  of  my  Archbishop  in  that  respect. 

5065.  You  are  not  in  a position  to  tell  us  what  is 
His  Grace’s  view  in  the  matter  1 — No. 

5066.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  any 
proposal  that  you  think  would  work  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a body  to  manage  your  schools  1 — 1 think 
that  the  charter  of  the  borough  school  was  a very  fair 
one ; six  members  elected.  I think  it  was  fair  as 
regards  numbers ; the  Lord  Chancellor  was  one  of 
them. 

. 5067.  If  you  want  six  the  parish  priest  should  be 
one  of  them! — Not  necessarily;  I think  I have 
enough  to  do  as  manager  of  the  school. 

5068.  But  to  be  manager  ought  he  not  to  be  one  of 
the  corporate  body! — If  you  ask  me,  I think  he 
should  be,  but  I have  no  authority  for  speaking  on 
this  point  as  to  the  governing  body. 


March  28,  IS86. 

Rev.  D.  ]*. 
Mulcahy,  v.e. 
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March  26, 1886.  5069.  Then  you  have  not  the  acquiescence  of  the 

_ "T"!  Archbishop  ? — No. 

Mulcahy.r.r.  5070.  Take  yourself  and  the  Archbishop  ; that  is 
’ two,  who  could  you  suggest  as  the  other  four  members  1 
— I would  not  Hke  to  make  a selection ; it  would  be 
invidious  to  do  so  in  iny  large  parish. 

5071.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  they 
should  be  laymen  ? — Yes,  men  of  intelligence. 

5072.  And  men  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  parish? — Yes,  we  want  to  get  people 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  children — men 
who  would  take  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 

5073.  I believe  our  own  clergy  make  some  com- 
plaint that  the  laity  do  not  attend  as  much  as  they 
ought  to,  and  thatsometimes  they  are  troublesome  when 
they  do  attend — do  you  think  it  would  be  fail-  to  have 
four  laymen? — I don’t  think  that  would  be  a fair 
division. 

5074.  How  would  you  suggest  that  the  laymen 
should  be  selected  ? — I would  give  three  ecclesiastics 
and  three  laymen. 

5075.  How  would  you  select  the  three  laymen? — I 
would  ask  God  to  direct  me. 

5076.  Dr.  Traill. — I see  that  the  deputation  pro- 
posed that  the  Roman  Catholic  governing  body  should 
be  chosen  by  the  Roman  Catholic  parishioners  of 
Swords,  would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  parishioners  electing  them? — I am  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  my  Archbishop  now. 

5077.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— We  know  you 
are  speaking  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Archbishop, 
but  what  we  want  is  the  result  of  your  own  practical 
experience. 

5078.  Is  there  anybody  corresponding  with  the 
body  the  Protestant  people  have  by  whom  represent- 
ative laymen  of  your  own  parish  could  be  elected? — 
There  is. 

5079.  Is  it  the  parishioners  all  assembling  in  a body  ? 
— I need  not  tell  you  that  electioneering  is  very 
troublesome. 

5080.  There  ai*e  several  instances  in  England  where 
the  body  of  the  people  are  Protestants,  where  old 
charters  give  the  parishioners  the  right  of  electing,  and 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  plan  has  worked 
badly.  Could  you  suggest  any  way  of  getting  out  of 
that  difficulty?- — We  have  some  men  of  intelligence 
who  could  act — the  very  gentlemen  who  attended  on 
that  deputation,  Colonel  Forster  and  others. 


5081.  Do  you  think  it  possible,  if  in  all  other  restart, 
we  can  see  our  way  to  a just  solution  of  that  matter 
of  nominating  a board  in  the  first  instance  that 
that  board  should  have  the  co-opting  from  time  to  tW 
of  the  lay  element  of  the  Catholics— do  you  think  the 
Catholics  would  be  satisfied  with  that?-— It  is  a T e 6 
difficult  question  to  answer ; for  I see  the  difficulty 
that  will  arise ; if  you  select  any  one  particular  ind'i 
vidual,  who  by  his  position  in  the  parish  is  universally 
liked  by  the  people,  that  is  all  very  fan,  but  if  y<I 
limit  it  to  one  or  two,  and  bring  it  to  a kind  of  election- 
eering it  will  do  a great  deal  of  harm. 

5082.  Dr.  Traill.— -Have  you  any  Catholic  laymen 
who  are  regular  subscribers  to  your  church  funds?— 
We  are  supported  altogether  by  the  people. 

5083.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  have  a list 
of  the  subscribers,  and  that  the  laymen  who  showed 
an  interest  in  the  work  by  their  subscriptions  should 
select  their  representatives? — That  would  be  rather 
invidious. 

5084.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Suppose  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  the  scheme  no  w to  be  drawn  up,  theboard  were 
to  be  named,  could  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  the 
vacancies  could  be  filled  up  in  a satisfactory  way  as 
soon  as  they  occurred.  Th  e A rckbishop  and  parish  priest 
would  be  ex-officio,  and  perhaps  a clergyman  co-opted 
by  these,  making  three,  then  three  Catholic  laymen 
might  be  named  in  the  scheme,  but  could  you  suggest 
how  the  vacancies  would  be  filled  up  ? — The  existing 
body  would  have  the  power  of  co-opting. 

5085.  Do  you  consider  that  the  most  satisfactory 
way? — I think  it  would  be  likely  to  work  better  than 
if  you  leave  it  to  electioneering — that  would  be  un- 
pleasant. 

5086.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGi  bbox.  — But  my  difficulty 
would  be  that  you  would  have  three  ecclesiastics 
against  two  laymen  when  a vacancy  occurred. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  ask  the  laymen  about 
that  ? — Yes. 

5087.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  it  be  requisite  that  any 
layman  who  came  to  that  board  should  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  ? — No.  I would  not  go  as  far 
as  that.  I would  like  his  sanction  to  be  given,  but  I 
would  not  require  that.  I should  say  that  if  a lay 
governor  died  the  laymen  would  have  the  power  of 
co-opting  a man  in  his  place. 


Miss  Alien 
Bannister. 


Miss  Alice  Bannister  sworn. 


50S8.  Lord  Chancellor. — Are  you  school-mistress 
of  the  infant  school  ? — Assistant  teacher. 

5089.  Did  you  prepare  this*  return  (produced)  of 


the  number  of  children  on  the  roll  and  the  average 
attendance  ? — Yes. 

5090.  Is  that  accurate? — Yes.  It  is  prepared 
correctly  from  the  books. 


B.  Russell 
Cruise,  esq., 


B.  Russell  Cruise,  esq.,  j.p.,  sworn. 


5091.  The  Lord  Chancellor.— You  live  at  a short 
distance  from  Swords  1— Yes.  My  house  is  not  within 
the  borough,  but  portion  of  my  lands  is,  and  I have 
property  in  Swords. 

5092.  Do  you  take  an  interest  in  this  endowment? 

I do,  and  I have  for  thirty-three  years. 

5093.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  views  as  to  the 
future  administration  of  the  endowment  ?— If  you 
would  allow  me  to  say  one  or  two  words  in  reference 
to  some  observations  that  fell  from  Mr.  Twigg.  I was 
one  of  those  concerned  in  the  removal  of  the  children 
from  the  school  in  1853,  and  it  seems  arising  from 
that  you  have  some  difficulty  in  making  a division  of 
the  fund. 

5094.  I don’t  think  what  took  place  in  1853  intro- 
duces any  difficulty,  but  it  is  as  to  what  we  are  to  do 
now?— I mean  to  say  that  had  we  been  allowed 
we  should  have  remained  connected  with  the  borough 


schools,  but  the  system  pursued  drove  us  from  the 
borough  schools,  and  hence  this  division  is  necessary. 

6095.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  the  practical 
question  for  ns  is  at  present — would  it  be  possible  to 
make  any  arrangement  that  would  be  satisfactory , m 
your  opinion,  and  that  would  bring  you  back  into  the 
same  school  i — I think  not. 

5096.  Therefore,  for  the  future  management,  *e 
must  have  two  schools  ? — Yes.  Kindly  take  it 
the  Catholics  were  not  to  blame  for  the  severance 
took  place  between  them  and  the  Protestants. 

5097.  Speaking  for  myself,  I will  take  that  tor 
granted,  but  it  is  immaterial  which  party  is  to  blame* 
— But,  we  have  been  often  blamed  for  ilhberali  y 
reference  to  that  matter.  We  don’t  consider  thisisji 
What  I now  say  is  confirmed  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commission  of  1855  ; they  justify  every  step  we  j 
and  after  having  visited  the  schools  they  sen  a 


* App.  B.  No.  VI.  (f.),  p.  418. 
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commissioner,  I think,  Mr  M'Blain,  a gentleman  of 
the  Presbyterian  persuasion,  who  justified  us  and  said 
We  had  been  very  badly  treated. 

5098.  Dr.  Traill. — On  the  other  hand  you  would 
not  blame  the  present  governing  body  when  they  had 
not  power  under  their  charter  to  do  impossibilities? — 
I tLi'nk  the  Commissioners  reported  that  they  had  far 
more  power  than  they  exercised. 

50S9.  Lord  Chancellor. — They  were  not  in  con- 
nexion with  the  National  Board,  was  that  one  of  the 
complaints  ? — We  asked  to  be  put  in  connexion  with 
the  National  Board,  but  Dr.  Whately  refused. 

5100.  When  was  that? — In  1836,  Dr.  Murray,  our 
archbishop,  was  most  anxious  to  have  us  under  the 
National  Board ; the  system  in  the  school  drove  ns 
away.  Canon  Twigg  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at 
that  time.  I attack  a system. 

5101.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  future  manage- 
ment 1 I think  there  must  be  separation  as  suggested. 

5102.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  Commis- 
sion of  1880  in  your  own  evidence,  you  stated  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  would,  prior  to  1860,  have  been 
content  with  the  appointment  of  Homan  Catholic 
teachers,  but  would  not  now  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  a proportionate  part  of  the  endowment 
with  which  to  endow  their  own  National  school ; 
that  it  would  be  possible  by  means  of  the  endow- 
ment to  enable  both  the  borough  and  the  National 
schools  to  afford  education  in  secular  subjects  of  the 
same  standard  as  in  the  model  schools,  and  such  solu- 
tion would  be  satisfactory.  You  still  think  of  aiming 
at  such  a standard  of  education  as  would  be  up  to  the 
model  school  standard,  and  that  the  division  of  the 
endowment  should  be  proportionate? — Yes.  As  regards 
the  application  of  the  funds,  I think  one  thing  has  been 
a good  deal  lost  sight  of,  that  there  is  a great  deal  of 
poverty  at  and  about  Swords.  I know  from  observa- 
tions that  were  made  at  the  recent  inquiry  at  Swords 
that  what  I am  going  to  say  is  opposed  to  the  views  of 
the  Commission  ; the  ground  of  my  evidence  is  my  own 
personal  experience ; for,  with  the  exception  of  some 
residence  on  the  continent,  I have  been  all  my  life  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity  of  Swords.  I know  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people  intimately,  and  I would  be 
disposed  to  go.  on  the  old  lines  of  the  charter  owing  to 
their  condition. 

5103.  You  think  that  provision  should  be  made  for  a 
frugal  meal,  if  necessary  ? — Yes,  and  that  the  poorer 
pupils  should  have  assistance  in  clothes,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  getting  coal  at  a reduced  price. 

5104.  Lord  Chancellor. — Do  you  mean  at  their 
houses  ? — No  ; coal  at  the  stores.  The  people  are  most 
anxious  to  have  these  advantages.  I know  the  poverty 
that  exists  at  times  when  work  is  scarce,  and  I don’t 
think  that  that  has  been  sufficiently  considered  in  the 
evidence  brought  forward. 

5105.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  think  more 
attention  should  have  been  paid  to  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  people  ? — I think  the  material  interests 
of  the  people  have  not  been  considered  as  they  should 
be  consistently  with  carrying  out  education. 

5106.  In  what  way  do  you  think  that  could  be- 
carried  out  ? — By  giving  them  a meal,  coal  at  a reduced 
price,  and  such  other  material  aid  as  the  governing 
body  might  approve  of. 

5107.  That  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
parents  ? — The  parents  would  have  the  advantage  and 
the  children  would  benefit.  Withreference  to  the  appren- 
ticeship fees,  there  is  a very  strong  feeling  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  favour  of  them ; they  worked  very  well  in 
the  past.  I intended  to  remind  you  that  the  ratepayers 
have  some  influence  under  this  Educational  Endow- 
ments Act;  they  intervene  at  a certain  stage,  and  it  is 
well  to  know  what  they  wish ; they  are  most  anxious  to 
have  portion  of  the  funds  applied  as  apprenticeship  fees. 

5108.  I suppose  under  apprenticeship  fees  you  in- 
clude any  payment  for  the  advancement  of  the  pupils 
in  life  ? — Yes. 

0®*  You  would  not  tie  them  down  to  this  trade 
or  that,  but  give  payments  to  enable  them  t.o  learn  the 


telegraph  business  or  anything  else  ? — I would  go  on  the 
principle  that  the  prize  should  be  applied  in  some  way 
that  would  advance  in  life  the  boy  or  girl  who  received 

5110.  Do  you  consider  that  the  apprentice  feesystem 
would  be  best  worked  by  limiting  one  portion  of  the 
apprentice  fees  to  one  school — the  old  school— -and 
another  portion  to  the  new  school,  or  by  establishing 
some  system  by  which  the  best  children  in  each  year 
should  get  them  out  of  whatever  school  they  came 
from? — I regret  that  the  separation  was  ever  necessary; 
but  now  disconnect  the  schools  in  toto.  I would  divide 
the  fund  and  have  two  institutions  totally  distinct.. 

5111.  Supposing  them  to  be  totally  distinct,  how 
would  you  provide  for  the  case  of  there  not  being  a 
sufficient  number  of  deserving  children  in  one  year, 
and  an  excessive  number  in  another,  or  compensate 
for  there  being  a larger  number  in  the  one  school  than 
in  the  other  ? — If  you  make  an  equitable  division  of 
the  fund,  whatever  is  not  required  for  annual  expen- 
diture can  be  taken  over. 

5112.  You  don’t  propose  to  compel  the  governors 
to  give  any  fixed  sum  in  apprentice  fees  in  each  year  ? 
— No,  I should  leave  it  at  their  discretion. 

5113.  Your  proposal  would  come  to  this — that  the 

governing  body  of  each  school  separately,  should  have 
power  to  appropriate  portion  of  their  own  share  of 
the  fund  to  apprenticeship  fees  and  advancement  fees 
in  each  year  in  which  they  thought  the  children  deser- 
ving it? — My  theory  is  this — suppose  there  were 
ten  deserving  children  in  the  school — five  boys  and 
five  girls 

5114.  Dr.  Traill. — In  which  school  ? — The  Catholic 
school — I would  give  them  £300  a year — that  is  £30 
to  each  pupil. 

5115.  Lord  Justice  FiTzGiBBON. — According  to  all 
human  experience,  if  the  number  is  fixed  at  ten,  would 
not  you  have  more  than  ten  in  one  year,  and  less  in 
another,  and  you  may  not  have  children  enough  to 
make  the  average  of  ten  every  year  deserving  of  these 
prizes  ? — We  have  not  got  children  enough. 

5116.  When  you  come  to  deal  with  a fixed  number 
of  ten  children  you  will  find,  for  instance,  that  the  ten 
children  of  the  crop  of  1885  will  be  very  different 
from  the  ten  children  of  the  crop  of  18S6,  if  you  are 
tied  down  to  a fixed  rule  ? — I don’t  know  that  there 
will  be  any  deficiency  in  the  number  of  children. 

5117.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I suppose  you  mean  that 
with  the  number  of  children  in  your  school — 300 — 
there  would  always  be  a sufficient  number  deserving 
these  prizes? — Yes,  I assume  that  amongst  such  a 
number  of  children  there  would  be  at  least  ten  deserv- 
ing of  these  fees. 

5118.  Dr.  Traill.  — But  you  must  include  the 
greater  majority  who  are  in  the  lower  class? — Yes; 
but  as  far  as  my  information  goes,  I don’t  think  there 
is  much  in  that  difficulty.  We  can  always  produce 
five  boys  and  five  girls  competent  to  win  these  prizes. 

5119.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Besides  appren- 
ticeship fees,  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
make  arrangements  for  school  payments  for  children 
who  could  not  remain  on  at  school  unless  they  had 
some  allowance  to  help  them  ? — I think  yes.  Any- 
thing of  that  kind  that  could  be  carried  out  I would 
approve  of.  I know  that  the  system  of  prizes  is  very 
much  esteemed  amongst  them. 

5120.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  think  it  would 
be  well  if  the  scheme  was  so  drawn  up  as  to  leave 
power  to  the  trustees  of  the  fund  to  apply  it  in  the 
manner  they  thought  best  for  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren ? — I would,  within  certain  limits ; but  I don’t 
tkink  the  technical  school  idea  could  be  carried  out,  and 
such  is  the  general  impression.  It  would  cost  too  much 
money,  and  the  habits  and  wishes  of  the  people  don’t 
favour  it. 

5121.  Would  not  the  habits  and  wishes  of  the  people 
be  represented  on  the  board  ? Any  scheme  in  which 
we  should  draw  a hard-and-fast  line  might  be  very 
good  in  the  present  time,  but  twenty  years  hence 
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different  conditions  might  arise,  and  our  scheme  ought 
to  be  of  such  a character  as  to  be  good  not  merely  for 
this  period,  but  for  all  time  ? — But  could  you  not  have 
it  amended  by  another  Commission  ? 

5122.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  we  want  to 
prevent  your  having  to  go  to  any  other  Commission  1 — 
T wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  they  are  in  favour  of 
these  apprentice  fees. 

5123.  The  first  matter  is  education  for  poor  chil- 


dren?— Yes. 

5 1 24.  In  the  next  place  apprenticeship  fees  or  pay- 
ments at  the  school  %— Yes. 

5125.  You  see  no  objection  to  leaving  it  in  the 
power  of  the  governing  body  to  determine  how  much 
should  go  to  each  of  these? — No.  I wish  to  impress 
upon  you  that  material  aid  is  very  necessary. 

5126.  By  material  aid  you  mean  food,  clothing,  and 
fire? — Yes.  I think  there  should  be  discretionary 
power  given  to  the  governors  to  expend  £2,000  on 
the  Catholic  schools. 

5127.  That  would  be  met  by  giving  you  discretion- 
ary power  to  draw  upon  capital  for  £2,000,  in  the 
meantime  allocating  that  £2,000  to  your  school  ? — Yes. 

5128.  That  is  adding  that  sum  to  your  share  ? — No, 
the  £2,000  would  come  out  of  our  share. 

5129.  What  is  to  be  the  body  that  is  to  govern 
your  share  ? — I think  it  should  be  composed  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  parish  priest,  and  four 
laymen.  I don’t  tliink  the  clerical  element  should  be 
anything  larger  than  that. 

. 5130.  How  would  you  propose  that  the  four  laymen 
should  be  selected  ? — I think  it  would  be  well  in  the 
first  instance  to  have  the  governing  body  named  by 
the  Commission,  and  then  going  upon  the  principle  of 
the  Act  under  which  you  are  now  proceeding,  I think 
the  ratepayers  ought  to  have  a voice. 

5131.  That  has  been  occurring  to  us — the  rate- 
payer’s being  Catholics  ?— Yes. 

5132.  Supposing  the  ratepayers  to  be  Catholics,  and 
that  they  are  to  have  a voice  in  this,  could  you  give  us 
any  idea  what  franchise  they  should  have  to  make  it 
a manageable  constituency? — They  should  have  the 
franchise  low. 

5133.  Dr.  Tbailx,. — You  would  not  go  below  £4? 
—No. 

5134.  Would  you  make  it  equivalent  to  the  Poor 
Law  Board  qualification  of  £30 1 — I think  that  would 
be  too  high. 

5135.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  the  franchise  for 
electing  poor  law  guardians  ? 

5136.  Should  yon  consider  that  a desirable  body? 
— I personally  would  have  no  objection  to  it. 

5137.  The  ratepayers  themselves  could  give  us  their 
views  on  that  question? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be 
better  to  ask  them. 

5138.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  think  a 
body  of  six  would  be  the  right  number?— Yes,  and  if 
there  is  to  be  any  change  in  the  number  I would  add 
two  more  laymen.  I think  that  would  be  an  im- 
provement. 

5139.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  Catholic  Archbishop 
and  the  parish  priest  should  be  ex  officio , and  the  remain- 
ing number  should  be  elected  %— Yes,  that  they  should 
take  precedence,  and  the  rest  be  elected.  I think  the 
lowest  proportion  ought  to  be  four  laymen  to  two 
ecclesiastics.  I would  prefer  to  have  six  laymen. 

5140.  Dr,  Traill. — Would  you  be  satisfied  to  have 
the  Catholic  curate  also  if  there  wore  six  laymen  ? — 
No  j I think  the  proportion  should  be  what  I have 
stated. 

5141.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  you  like 
to  have  any  ladies  on  the  Board  ? 

5142.  Dr.  Traill. — You  did  not  say  in  what  pro- 
portion you  wished  to  distribute  the  fund? — You 
heard  a good  deal  about  that. 


5143.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  an  equitable 
principle  to  follow  ? — I think  you  should  bear  m mind 
the  circumstances  under  which  wo  were  turned  out  of 
the  school. 

5144.  You  turned  yourselves  out  ?— No,  I beg  your 
pardon.  I refer  you  again  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  of  Mr.  M‘Blain,  a Presbyterian  gentleman! 

5145.  I admit  you  had  a great  hardship ; but  these 

gentlemen  had  not  powers  ? — I think  we  ought  to  get 
a large  portion  of  the  fund.  ° ° 

6146.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  reasonable  if 
there  was  a distribution  of  it  according  to  population 
that  the  minimum  expenses  of  the  Protestant  school 
should  be  provided  for  ?— I do,  -that  would  b'e  very 
fair.  I would  give  a fair  sum  to  the  Protestant 
community.  It  is  not  my  wish  that  their  school 
should  be  starved,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I think 
provision  should  be  made  which  would  fairly  meet  our 
claim,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  them  all  they  could 
justly  ask. 

5147.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  that  division?— 

If  you  insist  on  my  fixing  a sum 

5148.  I would  like  to  know? — I don’t  think  we 
ought  to  be  offered  less  than  £18,000. 

5149.  Loi’d  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  as  a 
capital  sum  ? — Yes. 

5150.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  you  that  a fixed  sum  should  be  fixed  now, 
or  your  proportion  ascertained  by  the  work  done  by 
each  denomination  from  time  to  time  in  tbe  future?— 
I think  there  should  be  a final  settlement  now. 

5151.  The  difficulty  of  that  is  that  if,  for  instance, 
Father  Mulcahy’s  anticipation  came  true,  and  the 
Protestant  school  was  reduced  to  thirty  in  a few  years, 
they  would  begetting  their  proportion  still  on  the  pre- 
sent number  1 — I think  if  you  give  us  £18,000  the 
Catholic  community  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with  it 

5152.  Dr.  Traill. — You  are  aware  that  the  whole 
original  sum  was  £15,000  ? — As  much  of  the  income 
as  was  not  required  was  invested  to  the  credit  of  the 
governors.  The  origin  of  this  grant  was  compensation 
to  us  for  the  loss  of  the  civil  right  to  return  members. 

5153.  That  was  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  Would 
you  consider  it  a fair  claim  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
take  the  money  back  in  case  the  Union  was  dissolved? 
— That  is  a hypothetical  way  of  putting  it. 

5154.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Should  you  consider  it 
a satisfactory  arrangement  if  the  fund  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  a public  board,  and  a certain  proportion 
of  tli  e income  allocated  to  each  school  from  year  to 
year  according  to  the  work  done  ? — I think  that  would 
he  a very  fair  principle.  Rut  I should  prefer  to  have 
the  fund  divided. 

5155.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the  ad- 
vantage you  propose  to  yourselves  from  the  principle 
of  dividing  the  fund  now  finally,  instead  of  dividing  it 
year  by  year  according  to  the  results  of  the  work?— 
There  is  an  open  sore,  and  I want  to  close  that  sore. 
I want  to  be  good  friends  with  Canon  Twigg  and  every- 
body else  in  the  borough. 

5156.  At  the  price  of  £18,000? — -No;  what  about 
arrears?  The  £18,000,  at  least,  are  rightfully  ouis. 

5157.  I think  we  must  leave  all  the  arrears  out. 

Do  you  see  any  practical  difficulty  in  having  a division 
of  the  fund  according  to  results,  leaving  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Board — of  the  Lord  Lieutenants 
inspector — to  work  put  the  figures — do  you  see  any 
difficulty  in  taking  that  as  a test? — I do  not,  but 
prefer  to  divide.  . . 

5158.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  see  any  objection  to 
make  first  provision  for  tbe  minimum  expenses  of  the 
school  ? — I think  the  minimum  ought  to  be _ first  me 
I agree  with  what  has  been  said  as  to  making  libera 
provision  for  the  minimum  expenses  of  the  ( 
Borough  school. 
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Mr.  John  Lowndes  sworn. 


5159.  Lord  Chancellor. — You  are  an  inhabitant 
of  Swords  1— Yes.  I live  in  the  town. 

5160.  You  are  a Poor  Law  Guardian  ? — Yes. 

5161.  I see  your  name  has  been  suggested  as  one  of 
the  trustees  of  this  new  scheme.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  your  views  as  to  the  future  management  of  this 
endowment?— I think  the  old  endowment  was  carried 
out  in  a very  proper  way  in  my  day ; there  was  money 
riven  to  children  for  attending ; there  were  premiums 
given  to  the  younger  class,  and  a good  education.  It 
kept  them  out  of  the  streets  very  much  in  my  time. 

5162.  Dr.  Traill. — What  year  was  that  about? — 
About  1832. 

5163.  Were  you  at  the  borough  school  yourself  ? — 
I was. 

5164.  Lord  Chancellor.  — Apprentice  fees  were 
given  at  that  time  ? — Yes ; £20  was  given  a few  years 
before  that,  and  it  fell  to  .£15. 

5165.  And  was  good  use  made  of  it  ? — Yes,  a good 
many  improved  themselves  well  on  it,  and  became 
wealthy  people. 

5166.  You  are  telling  us  what  you  would  like  to 
see  earned  out  now? — Yes. 

5167.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  uniting  the  two 
schools  back  again? — No,  I would  not. 

5168.  You  think  that  is  impossible? — Yes. 

5169.  Is  it  possible  to  go  back  to  this  system  of 
1832,  that  you  have  been  describing  ? — I don’t  want 
you  to  go  back  to  it.  I am  only  telling  you  the  use 
it  was. 

5170.  Suppose  there  must  be  two  school  boards,  you 
think  two  schools  ought  to  be  carried  on? — They 
ought  to  get  according  to  their  number  a fair  divide 
in  that  respect. 

5171.  According  to  the  numberof  children  attending 
the  schools  ? — Yes. 

5172.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Would  you  call  it 
a fair  divide,  to  divide  it  now  according  to  number  from 
this  time  out,  or  according  to  the  number  from  time 
to  time  ? — According  to  the  number  at  the  present  day. 

5173.  How  could  that  decide  what  it  would  be  ten 
years  hence? — This  is  the  right  time  for  doing  it, 
when  the  schools  are  large. 

5174.  If  the  number  attending  one  of  them  fell 
away,  wouldn’t  it  be  an  unfair  divide  ? — I would  not 
like  the  claim  to  go  against  me  in  that  case.  I would 
like  to  have  a fair  divide  and  have  done  with  it. 

5175.  Lord  Chancellor. — You  would  not  like  to 
have  any  future  disputes  about  it  ? — I would  not,  my 
lord. 

5176.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  would  you 
think  a fair  divide? — According  to  the  number  of 
children. 

5177.  Dr.  Traill. — Isn’t  the  cost  of  educating  a 
small  number  of  children  greater  in  proportion  than 
the  cost  of  educating  a larger  number  ? — Yes. 

5178.  Wouldn’t  the  cost  of  educating  your  first  fifty 
be  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  your  last  fifty  ? — No, 
my  teachers  have  to  be  provided. 

5179.  But  you  don’t  supply  new  principal  teachers 
for  every  new  fifty  pupils?— You  have  to  put  in  some 
new  teachers. 

5180.  You  would  be  inclined  to  admit  that  in  fair- 
ness a certain  allowance  should  be  made  to  provide 
m the  first  instance  for  sufficient  teaching  for  any 
number,  however  small  ? — Yes. 

5181.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Take  itnowthat 
you  have  got  your  fair  share,  and  that  you  have  your 
own  schools  separate  for  the  Catholic  pupils  in  Swords, 
vho  would  you  like  to  see  managing  these  schools  ? — 
Four  laymen  and  two  clergymen ; but  I would  rather 
see  six  laymen  and  two  clergymen. 

5182.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Cruise? — I do. 

5183.  Where  would  you  recommend  us  to  go  look 
°l Jwf  kyraen  ^ very  middle  of  the  borough. 

5184.  How  would  you  choose  them? — The  men 
round  the  borough  are  listening  to  every  complaint  from 

e children — they  should  be  taken  from  different  parts 
of  the  borough. 


5185.  How  would  you  take  them? — They  would 
have  to  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers. 

5186.  On  what  rate  would  you  allow  them  to  vote? 
— The  same  as  the  poor  law  guardians. 

5187.  There  is  nothing  better  than  the  way  of  elect- 
ing poor  law  guardians  ? — No. 

5188.  That  is  £30  qualification  ? — Yes. 

5189.  That  is  the  strong  fanners  and  shopkeepers  ? 
— Yes ; independent  men,  who  did  not  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  them,  only  to  see  that  the  schools 
were  well  looked  after. 

5190.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  you  would  not  give  all  the 
ratepayers  the  privilege  ? — I would  give  them  the 
benefit,  but  no  voice  in  it. 

5191.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  your 
idea  about  liaving  any  of  the  money  spent  in  appren- 
ticing children,  or  for  their  advancement  in  life  ? — I 
approve  of  it  well,  and  I think  where  the  parents  are 
able  to  assist  the  children  to  get  into  a technical  school 
the  money  should  be  applied  to  that  purpose  to  help 
them. 

5192.  Do  you  think  the  money  would  be  better 
spent  in  giving  it  to  a technical  school  in  Dublin  or 
somewhere  else,  or  in  establishing  a technical  school 
in  Swords? — We  could  not  have  a technical  school 
there  at  all ; it  would  do  away  with  all  the  money. 

5193.  You  would  like  to  have  power  to  give  money 
to  assist  them  in  every  form  ? — Yes,  up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years. 

5194.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  do  you  think  of 
applying  portion  of  the  fund  to  the  development  of 
industrial  education  in  connexion  with  the  school  1 — 
If  it  is  all  satisfactory  without  interfering  with  the 
very  poor  people,  for  it  is  really  the  poor  people  that 
want  it. 

5195.  Is  not  industrial  education  of  advantage  to  the 
poor? — But  it  would  cost  them  more  to  carry  that  on 
than  they  could  get  by  it. 

5196.  Don’t  you  think  that  a small  sum  of  money 
spent  in  teaching  industrial  arts  to  the  children  of  the 
poor  would  be  better  spent  than  if  given  to  them  in 
actual  money  ? — Some  people  it  would  be  well  with, 
and  more  it  would  not  be  well  with. 

5197.  If  it  could  be  done  with  economy  you  think 
it  would  be  desirable  ? — If  it  could  it  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

5198.  Dr.  Traill. — A small  sum  at  a critical  time 
is  often  of  more  value  than  a larger  sum  afterwards? 
— Yes  ; to  rear  them  when  they  are  not  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

5199.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  getting  the  ratepayers  to  give  them 
votes  at  the  election  of  the  lay  governors? — Not  if  it 
would  be  to  their  own  advantage. 

5200.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — When  yon  say  the  in- 
habitants of  Swords,  do  you  mean  to  include  the  area 
that  we  had  before  us  here? — Yes;  the  two  miles 
radius. 

5201.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  satisfied 
with  the  two  miles  radius  ? — Yes ; it  is  rather  too 
large ; I think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a mile  and  a 
half. 

5202.  Would  you  sink  patriotism  and  say  English 
miles  ? — Yes. 

5203.  Lord  Chancellor. — Do  you  know  Father 
O’Leai-y  ? — I do. 

5204.  Would  you  agree  with  him  that  the  bound- 
aries should  be  extended  seven  or  ten  miles  ? — No. 
And  another  thing,  I don’t  think  any  person  in  the 
neighbourhood  should  be  entitled  to  fee  or  anything 
out  of  the  fund  in  less  than  seven  years. 

5205.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  mean 
that  the  parents  should  be  seven  years  there  before  the 
children  were  entitled  to  anything  ? — Yes. 

5206.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Why  would  you  hold 
that  ? — Because  we  would  be  infested  with  too  many 
people  running  in.  Any  chance  we  have  is  from  tbit, 
little  thing,  and  if  it  is  put  to  good  use  it  will  keep 
down  the  rates. 

2 F 


Harch  36, 

Mr.  John 
Lowndei 
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’March  96,  1888. 
John  Ilf  ‘Evoy. 


John  M‘Evoy  sworn. 


5207.  Lord  Chancellor. — Do  yon  live  in  Swords 
or  its  neighbourhood  ? — In  Swords;  I got  my  fee 
from  the  borough  school  in  1853. 

5208.  You  were  taught  there  ? — Yes. 

5209.  Tell  us  what  you  think  ought  to  be  done  in 
reference  to  the  management  of  the  schools  ? — They 
ought  to  be  worked  according  to  the  old  charter,  giving 
trades  and  premiums  to  the  children. 

5210.  But  you  don’t  think  the  two  schools  ought  to 
be  put  together? — No. 

5211.  That  is  out  of  the  question  now  ? — Yes  ; out 
of  the  question  altogether. 

5212.  What  would  be  a fair  divide  of  the  fund? — 
According  to  numbers. 

5213.  Do  you  mean  the  numbers  in  the  school 
now,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — From  year  to  year,  I 
would  say. 

5214.  You  would  not  wish  to  have  a final  division 
made  now  ? — No ; from  year  to  year. 

5215.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  two  miles  area  ? — 
Yes,  quite  satisfied.  At  the  time  I was  at  the  school 
we  should  be  seven  years  in  the  parish. 

5216.  Is  it  necessary  one  should  be  seven  years  in 
the  parish? — I would  be  of  opinion  it  would  be 
necessary. 

5217.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  was  not  neces- 
sary that  you  should  be  seven  years  in  the  parish  to 
get  teaching  at  the  school? — No,  but  to  get  a grant, 
the  apprentice  fee.  That  is  a grant  for  people  going 
out. 

5218.  But  the  grant  now  is  for  teaching  in  the 
school — do  you  consider  the  pupils  should  be  seven 
years  in  the  parish  before  they  could  get  the  benefit  of 
the  school? — No,  I would  not. 

5219.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  the  parents  were  in- 
habitants of  the  borough  in  the  sense  in  which  we 


nave  taEen  it,  would  you  then  object  to  the  children 
getting  the  prizes  and  apprentice  fees  ?— If  the  children 
had  been  attending  for  four  or  five  years,  I would  not 
when  the  parents  were  inhabitants. 

5220.  Dr.  Traill.— Suppose  a policeman  came  and 
was  stationed  there,  would  you  deprive  his  children 
for  three  years  of  the  fee?— I would;  he  should  lie 
seven  years  there  to  get  the  apprentice  fee. 

5221.  _ Why  fix  seven  years?— It  was  seven  years 

in  my  time.  J 

5222.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— What  is  your 
idea  of  who  should  have  the  management  of  the 
school  ? — As  Mr.  Lowndes  said  I would  be  for  the  two 
clergymen— the  archbishop  and  the  parish  priest,  and 
four  laymen. 

5223.  How  would  you  choose  the  laymen?— I 
consider  that  they  should  be  voted  for  by  the  rate- 
payers. 


5224.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  you  be  content 
if  they  were  elected  by  those  who  elect  Poor  Law 
Guardians  ? — Not  so  much. 


5225.  Wouldn’t  it  be  reasonable  to  require  the  same 
qualification  for  those  taking  charge  of  the  education 
of  the  poor  as  for  those  who  take  charge  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  poorhouse  ? — No,  I would  rather  think 
the  franchise  was  too  low  for  that.  I would  sooner 
have  it  more. 

5226.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  would  have 
a higher  franchise  for  electing  the  governors  than  for 
electing  Poor  Law  Guardians? — Yes. 


5227.  What  would  be  the  franchise? — Something 
about  £20. 

5228.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — What  would  you 
say  to  confining  the  election  to  the  hundred  largest 
ratepayers  in  the  district? — Yes,  as  a number. 

5229.  What  is  the  electoral  division  ? — Balrothery 
union. 


Mr.  John 
Lowndes. 


Mr.  John  Lowndes  recalled. 


5230.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  far  does 
it  extend  ? — It  is  far  larger  than  the  borough. 

5231.  How  many  voters  are  there  in  it  ?— About 
500.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  borough. 


5232.  Did  you  mean  that  childreu  should  be  seven 
years  in  the  borough  before  they  could  get  education? 
— No,  it  should  be  open  to  every  one  the  day  they  come 
there,  but  for  the  fee  they  should  be  seven  years  there. 


Thomas 

Magrane. 


Thomas  Magrane  sworn. 


5233.  Lord  Chancellor. — Do  you  live  in  Swords  ? 
— I do ; I live  in  the  town. 

5234.  What  are  you  ? — A farmer. 

5235.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say  about  the  scheme  ? — I went  to  the  school  my- 
self, and  this  last  witness  was  monitor  over  me. 

5236.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— And  do  you 
respect  his  opinion  now  as  much  as  you  did  then  ?— 
Exactly,  the  very  same.  What  he  says  I would  like 
to  follow. 

5237.  Do  you  agree  with  him  that  you  would  like 
to  have  four  ratepayers  joined  in  the  management  of 
the  schools? — Yes. 

5238.  And  how  do  you  propose  to  have  them 
elected?— In  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Loundes  and  Mr. 
M'Evoy  said. 

5239.  You  think  a £20  rate  would  be  fair?— No- 
thing less. 

5240.  Lord  Ohasokli-ob.— You  would  mot  lils  a 
£4  rate? — No. 

5241.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  the  divide  of 
the  money  between  the  two  schools  1— As  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  children. 

5242.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  you  mean 


the  number  of  children  attending  in  1S86,  or  from 
year  to  year  ? — I take  the  present  time. 

5243.  Lord  Chancellor. — Supposing  the  numbers 
changed  four  years  hence,  and  that  the  children  of 
the  Protestant  school  fell  off,  would  you  still  keep  up 
the  divide  ? — Yes,  I would  chance  it. 

5244.  Dr.  Traill. — In  order  to  have  a final  settle- 
ment?— Yes. 

5245.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Could  you  gua- 
rantee that  the  people  ten  years  hence  would  chance 
it  too  ? — No. 

5246.  How  many  people  are  there  in  Swords  rated 
at  £20  and  upwards  ? — I would  say  them  are  over 
one  hundred. 

5247.  What  would  you  say  to  a proposal  that  a 
hundred  of  the  largest  ratepayers  should  elect?— I 
would  say  a hundred  or  half  of  it ; but  anything  less 
than  £20  ratepayers  would  not  be  right. 

5248.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  said  you  would  like 
the  present  settlement  to  be  final  ? — Yes. 

5249.  But  a settlement  might  be  made  which  would 
be  quite  final,  and  yet  which  would  provide  that  the 
sum  allocated  to  each  school  should  be  in  proportion 
to  the  educational  work  done  in  each  year-  4— Ye*. 
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5250.  Suppose  a principle  of  that  kind  -were  adopted 
and  were  made  final,  would  there  be  any  objection  to 
it? — No;  certainly  not. 

5251.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a stimulus  to  each 
school  to  work  well,  if  the  income  was  to  depend  from 
year  to  year  on  the  work  it  did  ? — It  would. 

' 5252.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  be  prepared  to 
compare  the  work  done  by  each  school  by  allowing 
the  pupils  to  go  into  the  same  school?— No,  I would 
have  them  separate. 

5253.  Yon  would  give  the  money  to  the  one  school 
as  the  result  of  work  done,  without  comparing  it  with 
the  work  done  in  the  other  school  1 — No,  each  school 
should  have  then-  own  system. 

5254.  Quite  independent  of  the  other? — Yes. 

5255.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — According  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  taught,  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

5256.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  know  both 
these  schools  are  under  the  National  Board  now  ? — 
Yes. 

5257.  And  you  know  the  Board  makes  payment  by 
results  at  the  end  of  each  year  ? — Yes. 

525S.  Take  it  that  the  results  fees  paid  in  1885 
were  £30  to  the  Protestant  school  and  £150  to  the 
Catholic  school,  and  that  the  children  were  in  the 
same  numbers,  you  would  be  for  dividing  the  sum  in 
proportion  ? — Yes. 

5259.  But  supposing  that  in  1890  the  money  stood 
quite  differently,  and  that  there  was  only  £15  paid 
to  one  school  and  £150  to  the  other,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  just  to  divide  in  1890  according  to  the  pro- 
portion in  1885  ? — I don’t  understand  that. 

5260.  Dr.  Molloy. — Suppose  there  was  only  half 


the  number  of  children  at  one  of  the  schools  in  1890,  Mureh  us,  issfl.. 
would  you  still  divide  the  fund  according  to  the  Th 
division  in  1885  ? — It  would  not  be  fair  to  divide  it 
in  that  way. 

5261.  Suppose  the  number  of  children  fell  off  in  one 
school  would  you  give  that  school  less  when  the  children 
became  less  ? — Yes. 

5262.  Dr.  Traill. — Suppose  that  from  the  superior 
teaching  in  the  small  school  the  number  went  up  from 
thirty  to  sixty,  woidd  you  be  prepared  to  pay  accord- 
ing to  the  results  in  that  case.  Supposing  the  results 
went  up  in  the  minority  school,  would  you  increase 
them  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  diminish  them  in 
the  other  school? — Yes. 

5263.  Then  that  is  not  a permanent  division  of  the 
fund.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  a sum  fixed  now  or 
that  there  should  be  a sliding  scale  ? — I would  prefer  to 
have  the  thing  settled  now. 

5264.  And  not  have  a sliding  scale  from  year  to 
year? — Yes. 

5265.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — A considerable 
number  of  the  ratepayers  of  Swords  have  attended  here 
to-day? — Yes. 

5266.  Have  you  and  Mr.  Lowndes  and  Mr.  M‘Evoy 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  their  views  ? — Yes. 

5267.  As  far  as  you  know,  do  they  all  agree  with 
you  three  ? — They  were  unanimous  before  they  came 
here  at  all. 

5268.  And  is  it  a matter  you  have  taken  an  interest 
in  and  have  considered? — Yes,  because  I was  there 
myself  in  that  school. 

5269.  Mr.  Twicjg,  q.c. — When  were  you  there? — 

In  1850. 


John  Lowndes  recalled. 


5270.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  know  these 
school  buildings  ? — Yes. 

5271.  You  know  the  old  buildings  and  the  new 
ones? — Fes. 

5272.  As  regards  the  buildings,  what  do  you  think 
would  be  the  way  it  would  work  best  for  both 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  Would  it  work  best  to 
give  a sum  of  money  to  enable  the  Catholic  schools  to 
be  made  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  the  teacher’s 
residence  also,  or  tiy  to  move  some  children  back  and 
forward  from  one  school  to  the  other?— We  have  no 
communication  with  each  other  at  all. 

52 1 3.  What  about  the  buildings  ? — I would  leave 
that  to  the  commissioners.  Let  them  do  whatever 
they  like  in  that  respect. 

52 1 4.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  rather  exchange 

or  ^ave  £2,000  in  cash  to  make  your 
buildings  as  good  as  the  others  ? — Whatever  the  rate- 
payer^ wish,  but  I won’t  say  what. 

5275.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  you  represent  the 
ratepayers? — I would  rather  have  the  schools  than 
the  £2,000. 

5276.  Dr.  Traill. — What  would  you  do  with  the 
present  National  school,  if  the  National  school  was 


moved  up  to  the  old  borough  school  ? — We  have  as 
much  as  would  fill  the  two.  We  were  going  to  build 
a school  for  the  infants  below,  but  we  would  move 
them  up  to  the  borough  school. 

5277.  Wherewould  you  send  the  Protestantchildren? 
— I don’t  know  for  that;  I took  no  part  in  this 
matter. 

5278.  Hasn’t  the  population  decreased  in  Swords  ? 
— It  will  increase  now. 

5279.  Why? — Because  we  are  all  getting  better, 
and  we  will  have  free  land. 

5280.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  there  a suitable  plot  of 
ground  for  building  upon  in  connexion  with  the  pre- 
sent National  school  ?— I think  Father  Mulcahy  has 
a site  for  a priest’s  house  and  school. 

5281.  Suppose  an  ample  sum  was  provided  by  which 
the  Catholic  body  were  enabled  to  build  a school  for 
their  own  purposes  in  connexion  with  their  present 
school,  would  that  be  satisfactory  ? — I would  leave 
that  to  the  ratepayers. 

5282.  You  consider  that  £2,000  is  a very  good 
provision  for  building? — Yes;  you  could  do  a good 
deal  that  way  with  it. 


E.  Russell  Cruise , esq.,  J.P.,  recalled. 


5283.  Lord  Chancellor. — You  have  heard  Mr. 
Lowndes  asked  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  present  school 
buildings,  as  to  whether  these  buildings  should  be 
handed  over  to  the  Catholics  or  a sum  of  £2,000  given 
in  lieu  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  building  a proper 
school,  and  turning  the  present  school  into  one  suitable 
for  the  requirements  of  the  Protestants —what  is  your 
view  as  to  that? — I don’t  think  it  is  very  material  to 
us,  because  the  schools  are  just  worth  £2,000. 

5284.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — With  a view  to 
the  settlement  of  the  matter,  would  it  be  wiser  to  shift 


the  schools  or  leave  them  where  they  are ; enabling  r.  Russell 
the  one  that  is  too  small  to  provide  itself  with  proper  Cruise,  esq., 
building? — I would  consult  the  wish  of  the  Protestant  ,J>‘ 
community,  and  if  they  had  a strong  desire  for  the 
schools,  I would  not  press  them  to  give  them  up. 

5285.  The  resolution  by  the  Protestant  representa- 
tives is  that  whatever  is  done  they  should  be  left  the 
schools  they  practically  have  at  present? — As  the 
Protestant  community  desire  to  retain  the  school 
buildings,  their  wish  in  the  matter  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  respected. 
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Peter  Earley  sworn. 


Peter  Earley. 


5286.  Lord  Chancellor. — Yon  are  anxious  to  tell 
us  what  you  think  should  be  the  management  of  the 
borough  school  in  the  future  ? — As  far  as  management 
is  concerned,  I say  we  claim  complete  separation  in 
the  first  place,  and  in  the  next  place  we  go  in  for 
trades  ; in  the  next  place  that  any  boy  getting  a 
suitable  fee,  that  his  parents  might  be  allowed  to  put 
him  forward  for  better  education. 

5287.  That  in  place  of  applying  the  money  to  ap- 
prenticing him  to  some  trade  they  should  be  at  liberty 
to  send  him  to  some  better  school  ? — Yes. 

5288.  Now  about  the  division  of  the  money,  what  is 
your  view  ? — I would  go  in  for  £20,000  of  the  money, 
and  complete  separation. 

5289.  What  would  you  do  with  the  schoolbuildingsl 
— I think,  we  have  a right  to  the  borough  school  as  to 
our  numbers,  and  if  the  present  school  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  Protestant  population,  Father  Mulcahy 
will  give  them  the  school  we  have  built  at  great  cost. 

5290.  How  long  is  that  school  built  ? — In  1853,  I 
believe. 

5291.  You  were  at  the  Borough  school  yourself  1 — 
Yes. 

5292.  And  you  seem  to  have  a liking  for  it? — 
Yes. 

5293.  Rev.  D.  P.  Mulcahy. — Was  there  a meeting 
of  the  parishioner's  as  to  the  borough  school  1 — Yes. 

6294.  What  was  the  feeling  of  the  meeting? — The 
unanimous  voice  was  for  the  borough  schools. 

5295.  Did  any  one  object? — No.  I did  not  hear 
any  one  object. 

5296.  Dr.  Traill. — You  'consider  the  building 
w or tli  £2,000  ? — I consider  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
the  £2,000  in  the  fund.  We  have  at  present  sufficient 
schools  in  Swords  for  the  children,  and  to  take  £2,000 
out  of  that  fund  would  be  very  unwise. 

5297.  Your  present  school  cost  about  £1,000  ? — 
More  than  that. 

5298.  And  wouldn’t  the  £2,000  be  supposed  to  pay 
that?— Yes. 

5299.  You  would  not  be  obliged  to  spend  it  on  the 
building  ? — But  then  we  want  another  school.  Father 
Mulcahy  wants  another  school. 

5300.  But  you  have  ground  for  another  school? — 
We  have  to  beg  money  to  build  that. 

5301.  But  you  have  got  the  money  already  ? — If 
we  have  it  is  taken  from  the  people  of  the  parish. 

5302.  But  this  £2,000  would  amply  repay  you  for 


the  building  ?— Yes,  but  if  it  is  left  in  the  fund  and 
not  removed,  we  will  benefit  by  it. 

b tM8’i?OU  Wanfc  to  °Gt  tll&  “S fini1  the £2,000 

5304.  Only  your  share  of  the  £2,000  ?— Yes 

5305.  You  consider  your  share  is  £20,000  out 

the  £24,000?— Yes.  Utot 

5306.  Do  you  think  that  the  Protestant  school 
could  be  worked  with  the  remainder  ? — I am  not  able 
to  say  that — according  to  the  population— 

5307.  But  you  know  the  expenses  of  the  school 

don’t  depend  on  the  population  ?— No,  but  it  depends 
on  the  number  of  pupils.  1 

6308.  You  would  have  to  have  one  teacher  at  all 
events? — Yes. 

5309.  And  you  want  a building  whether  it  is  for 
ten  or  sixty  pupils  ? — Yes. 

5310.  And  you,  as  a neighbour,  would  be  anxious 

to  provide  for  the  education  of  your  Protestant  neigh- 
bours?—Yes.  0 

5311.  And  you  consider  them  entitled  to  a lair 
grant  ? — Yes. 


5312.  And  wouldn’t  it  bo  more  expensive  to  provide 
for  their  education  at  first  than  after  you  had  provided 
the  plant  in  the  first  instance  ? — Sure  they  are  pro- 
vided for  at  present. 

5313.  But  your  proposal  is  to  take  away  £20,000 
out  of  the  grant  ? — But  sure  they  have  school  buildings 
at  present. 

5314.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— But  you  unani- 
mously agreed  that  they  should  not  have  these  any 
longer  ? — But  we  give)  them  the  other  schools  we  built 
at  £2,000. 

53 1 5.  Are  they  in  a suitable  place  for  the  Protestant 
children  to  go  to? — Yes. 

5316.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  propose  to  exchange 
buildings? — Yes;  we  have  a large  school,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  laying  out  money  on  buildings  when  we  have 
sufficient  already. 

5317.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —But,  as  a fanner, 
you  know  you  find  it  difficult  to  transplant  an  old 
tree  ? — Yes. 

5318.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  find  a large  school 
building  with  a small  number  of  children,  and  you 
propose  to  exchange  buildings,  putting  the  large 
number  into  the  large  building?— Yes. 

5319.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  do  your  present 
buildings  hold  1 — There  are  300  or  400  in  it  at  present. 
You  saw  it  the  day  you  were  down  there. 


Dr.  Francis  J. 
Davys. 


Dr.  Francis  J.  Davys , B.A.,  m.d.,  j.p.,  sworn. 


5320.  Lord  Chancellor.— You  are  coroner  for  the 
county?— Yes.  I am  a Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  and  coroner  for  North  Dublin. 

5321.  You  live  in  Swords? — Yes,  in  Cremona,  near 
Swords.  I wish  to  explain  the  position  in  which  I 
stand.  In  1863,  when  the  Poor  Law  medical  officership 
of  Swords  became  vacant,  it  was  stated  that  the 
ordinary  salary  was  supplemented  by  £70  a year  from 
the  borough  schools,  together  with  a sum  of  £10  to 
distribute  to  the  poor,  and  it  brought  out  candidates ; 
I came  too.  I then  held  two  medical  appointments 
in  Westmeath.  On  the  day  of  the  election  the  salary 
as  medical  officer  of  the  borough  schools  was  named 
by  letter  from  the  local  governor  (Canon  Twigg)  as 
£25 ; being  then  a very  young  man,  and  money  not 
being  the  same  consideration  to  me  as  now,  I did  not 
mind  the  reduction  from  £70  to  £25,  and  since  then 
I have  been  discharging  the  duty  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

5322.  What  are  the  duties  you  discharge  1 — I attend 
the  teachers  when  ill,  and  also  any  of  the  children  of 
the  school  when  ill.  I have  attended  them  always, 
and  as  the  teacher  of  the  National  school  can  certify, 
I allow  the  National  school  the  benefit  of  the  salary  I 
receive  from  the  borough  school. 


5323.  What  were  your  duties  defined  to  be  when 
you  were  appointed  ?— To  attend  the  teachers,  and  the 
children  of  the  school. 

5324.  You  were  not  bound  to  attend  the  parents? 
—No. 

5325.  Are  you  dispensary  .doctor? — Yes.  I was 
induced  to  take  the  appointment  in  consequence  of  the 
supplemental  salary  offered. 

5826.  Take  the  case  of  the  children  attending  Father 
Mulcahy’s  school.  You  attend  the  greater  portion  of 
them  on  red  tickets  ? — No ; indeed  many  of  them  are 
farmers’  children. 

5327.  Who  would  be  in  a position  to  pay  you  for 
their  attendance  ? — Y es.  The  farmers’  desire  is  always 
to  pay  the  doctor,  and  they  never  require  the  service 
of  the  doctor  without  paying  liim.  I think  after  my 
service  I should  not  be  overlooked  in  any  allocation  of 
the  fund.  I thought  the  reduction  from  £70  to  £25 
was  a little  hard  on  me,  and  to  say  that  I should  not 
now  continue  in  the  same  position  would  still  be  worse. 

5328.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  a 
vested  interest  in  the  £25,  but  you  have  no  vested 
interest  in  the  other  £45,  which  you  never  got? — No. 

5329.  I understand  that  your  vested  interest  at 
present  is  in  £25  a year,  for  which  you  are  bound  to 
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attend  the  children  and  teachers,  who  are  attending 
the  borough  schools,  and  as  a matter  of  fact,  you  have 
attended  In  addition  the  teachers  in  the  National 
school  ? — Yes.  t 

5330.  Dr.  Traill. — Had  the  great  reduction  taken 
place  in'  the  number  of  pupils  when  the  reduction  of 
the  salary  was  made  from  £70  to  .£25  ? — I cannot  say 

^5331.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  was  the  date  of  your 
appointment  ? — In  July,  1863. 

5332.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  the  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  the  reason  alleged  at  the  time  of  reducing 
the  salary  from  £70  to  £25 ? — I don’t  know.  There  is 
onlv  one  point  morel  would  take  the  liberty  of  mention- 
ing  asto  the  allocation  of  the  fund.  Acquainted  as  I am 
with  the  smartness  and  education  of  the  farmers’  sons, 

I think  it  would  be  a stimulus  to  education  if  some  one 
amongst  them  advanced  himself  in  life,  and  gave  the 
schools  a character,  which  I think  they  deserve,  and 
that  would  be  best  canied  out  in  my  humble  judgment 
by  an  endowment  of  say  £25  or  £30  each,  for 
scholarships,  leaving  it  open  to  lads  of  sixteen  years 
of  age  in  the  National  school,  and  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  six  months,  that  the  lad  should  pass  in 
subjects  he  learned  during  the  six  months,  and  if  un- 
able to  pass  in  these  subjects  he  should  forfeit  half  of 
the  value  of  the  scholarship.  I am  induced  to  offer  that 
suggestion  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  farmers’  sons 
having  taken  at  a competitive  examination  for  all 
Ireland,  second  place.  He  was  a pupil  of  the  National 
school,  and  his  sole  teacher  was  the  teacher  bf  that 
school — he  solely  and  entirely  trained  that  boy  for  the 
examination. 

5333.  Which  school  was  he  teacher  of? — Of  the 
National  school  at  Swords,  the  Catholic  school ; and 
this  boy  now  occupies  a.  very  prominent  position. 

5334.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  you  be  dis- 
posed to  throw  the  scholarships  open  to  the  children 
of  the  borough  of  Swords,  or  would  you  attach  a 
scholarship  to  the  Catholic  school  and  another  to  the 
Protestant  school  ? — I would  attach  a scholarship  to 
each. 

5335.  You  are  notin  favour  of  open  competition  ? — 
I am  in  favour  of  these  scholarships  being  established 
in  both  schools,  though  I speak  more  in  reference  to 
the  old  National  school  of  Swords. 

5336.  But  might  not  the  open  competition  have  a 
healthy  effect  on  both  schools? — Do  you  mean  that 
the  pupils  of  the  Protestant  schools  would  be  eligible 
to  compete  with  the  others  for  the  one  scholarship  ? 

5337.  Would  you  prefer  to  have  scholarships  the 
competition  for  which  should  be  open  alike  to  the 
Protestant  and  Catholic  children  ? — T would  leave  it 
open  to  the  pupils  of  both  schools,  and  to  all  children 


resident  within  two  miles,  because  I think  it  would  be  Mutch  as.  isse. 
a kind  of  advertisement  for  the  superior  educational  J 

training  that  is  to  be  had  in  these  schools,  and  it  would  Davya.  ^ 
bring  pupils  to  them  and  give  a character  to  the  teachers, 
such  as  the  late  Mi-.  Merriman  thoroughly  deserved, 
to  whose  name  and  fame  as  a teacher  I desire  to  pay 
this  tribute.  I think  also  it  would  advance  the  educa- 
tional training  of  the  young  men  in  the  pai-ish,  and 
enable  them  to  attain  the  position  now  occupied  by 
the  young  man  I referred  to,  who  has  now,  I believe, 

£300  or  £400  a year. 

5338.  Dr.  Traill. — What  would  be  the  value  of 
the  scholarship? — £30  or  £25. 

5339.  For  more  than  one  year? — My  idea  was  to 
have  it  tenable  for  two  years,  and  that  the  holder 
should  pass  an  examination  after  the  first  six  months 
for  the  reasons  already  stated  by  me. 

5340.  Do  yon  mean  £30  a year,  tenable  for  two 
years  ? — Yes,  and  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  idle, 
he  should  pass  an  examination  after  the  first  six  months. 

5341.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  one  or  two 
scholarships  to  the  Protestant  school  ? — I would  give 
two  or  four  and  others  besides,  having  some  open  to 
both  schools,  but  I would  not  have  them  all  open  to 
both. 

5342.  You  mean  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls? — 

Yes. 

5343.  Profeasor  Dougherty. — I think  you  mean 
that  these  scholarships  should  be  tenable  at  some  place 
of  higher  education  i— My  opinion  is  that  the  teachers 
in  Swords  are  very  far  in  advance  of  what  is  required 
at  the  Civil  Service  public  examinations,  and  they  are 
able  to  make  up  the  boys  in  all  the  required  subjects. 

5344.  But  you  would  leave  it  optional  with  the 
holder  of  the  exhibition  to  keep  it  in  Swords  or  to 
carry  it  elsewhere  ? — That  is  a question  I have  not 
considered.  During  the  last  six  months  of  his  training 
it  should  be  optional  with  him  to  go  to  some  othej- 
school  where  he  would  be  brushed  up  in  the  classics  (if 
such  were  necessary). 

5345.  Would  it  not  meet  your  view  to  have  a 
smaller  exhibition  in  the  Swords  school,  and  this 
higher  exhibition,  which  could  be  utilized  by  a boy 
who  wished  to  go  to  a higher  school,  such  as  the 
Blackrock  College,  or  some  school  of  that  character  ? — 

That  would  depend  on  the  teachers  who  were  in 
Swords ; they  would  have  the  curriculum  of  the  exami- 
nation before  them,  and  they  would  be  able  to  decide. 

If  an  extensive  knowledge  of  classics  and  modem 
languages  entered  into  that  curriculum,  it  would  of 
course  be  necessary  that  the  pupil  should  be  permitted 
to  go  to  a higher  school  and  utilize  the  scholarship  for 
that  purpose,  but  for  the  ordinary  Civil  Service  exam- 
inations, the  teachers  in  Swords  can  prepare  a pupil. 


William  Bowden  sworn. 


5346.  Lord  Chancellor. — Do  you  live  near 
Swords  ? — About  a mile  from  it. 

_ 5347.  You  have  heard  the  views  expressed  on  bdth 
sides,  is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  anything 
they  have  told  us  ? — I agree  with  what  is  said  by  the 
gentlemen  on  the  Catholic  side. 

5348.  Are  you  a Catholic  yourself  ? — Yes,  I am,  and 
I have  been  more  or  less  connected  with  this  agitation, 
at  least  the  original  agitation  fifty  years  ago,  but  I 
have  not  taken  much  part  in  it  lately. 

5349.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  division  of  the 
money — is  the  division  that  is  to  take  place  now  to 
end  the  matter,  or  is  the  division  to  be  according  to 
numbers  from  year  to  year? — Now,  and  to  end  the 
matter. 

5350.  Have  you  formed  any  idea,  there  being  now 
£24,000  in  the  fund,  how  that  ought  to  be  divided  ? — 
I would  leave  that  as  it  stands  and  divide  the  income 
Aom  that. 

5351.  In  what  proportion  ? — In  propox-tion  to  the 
■children ; as  Father  Mulcahy  said,  five-sixths. 


5352.  Andtheboroughschooltobehandedovertothe  William 
Catholics ; or  would  it  meet  your  view  to  have  £2,000  Dowden- 
given  in  place  of  it? — I think  it  would  be  very  hard 
on  the  Protestants  to  give  up  the  borough  school,  but 
they  have  had  whole  control  of  this  money  since  it  was 
given  in  1808.  We  have  not  had  it  for  eighty  years, 
and  if  you  give  it  to  us  for  the  next  eighty  years. 

When  this  agitation  commenced  about  fifty  years  ago, 
in  1846,  there  was  a meeting  held  in  Swords.  Father 
Carey,  the  parish  piiest,  in  the  chair,  and  they  made 
the  same  demand  then  that  we  have  made  ever  since. 

Since  then  there  were  various  agitations  and  deputa- 
tions to  the  governors.  Dr.  Whately  thought  we 
were  badly  treated, I think  we  may  infer  that  from  his 
answer,  and  he  said  he  could  not  go  beyond  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  get  lid  of 
the  position.  Then  in  the  deputation  to  the  governor  ■■ 
in  Dr.  Trench’s  time,  Lord  Chancellor  Law  held 
precisely  the  same  view,  he  thought  us  very  unfairly 
treated  also.  Then  the  governors  the  other  day  came 
forward  with  their  scheme,  proposing  to  give  us  half 
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of  the  fund  and  ,£2,000.  "We  may  assume  from  that 
that  we  have  been  very  unjustly  treated,  for  the  last 
seventy  or  eighty  years,  and  it  is  not  too  much  now 
to  ask  to  be  treated  very  considerately  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. That  is  one  reason  why  I think  we  are 
entitled  to  have  the  schools  back,  being  the  great 
majority,  and  having  been  so  very  unfairly  treated  for 
so  many  years. 

5353.  Dr.  Traill. — Wasn’t  it  your  own  voluntary 
act  to  leave  the  schools  ? — No,  we  were  obliged  to  do 
it.  I am  entitled  to  a pew  in  the  church  of  Swords, 
suppose  I made  any  complaint  to  Canon  Twigg  of  not 
being  fairly  treated  as  I got  no  benefit  from  having 
the  pew,  he  might  say,  there  is  your  pew,  come  in;  but 
he  knows  I could  not  go  into  it. 

5354.  Considering  that  this  is  the  first  opportunity 
that  they  have  had  the  power  of  asking  to  get 
this  matter  put  light,  yon  don’t  attach  blame  to  them 
for  not  doing  a thing  they  had  no  power  to  do? — But 
the  Act  authorized  them  to  do  many  tilings  they  did 
not  do ; they  might  have  given  us  Catholic  teachers, 
and  not  lecture  on  Protestant  books. 

5355.  But  the  present  generation  is  not  responsible 
for  that  1 — But  we  can’t  forget  all  these  things. 

5356.  But  you  would  not  consider  it  a good  way  to 


rectify  one  hardship  to  double  it? — I <nVP  ti—  , 
they  e.titled  to  „n  the  other  aide  8 ” 

5357  If  you  deprive  them  of  their  schools 
leave  them  enough  to  cany  on  the  school  ?— ThevTi 
the  use  of  them  for  eighty  years. 

5358.  But  those  who  ire  coming  otter  them  had  rnt 

the  fund  re‘*-They  will  lrnve  their  ,hm“ 

5359.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  Ml.TO 

out  your  plan  of  giving  back  the  schools,  wouldn’t  * 
be  necessary  to  take  a share  of  the  fund  equal  to 
schools  m order  to  establish  other  schools  1— I 
give  them  their  share.  0uld 

5360.  Dr.  Traill. — But  would  you  give  £“>  nno 

for  the  schools  ?— No.  8 ^’U00 

do  R61'  ThSy  °ffer  ^ t0  7°U  U~Tke7  liave  a to 


5362.  Professor  Dougherty— You  would  like  to 
see  the  question  settled  once  for  all  ?— Yes. 

5363.  And  you  would  not  like  to  send  the  Pro- 
testants away  with  any  irritation  in  their  minds  1— 


5364.  You  would  be  prepared  to  accept  a little  less 

than  in  strict  justice  you  would  be  entitled  to  ? I don’t 

want  my  pound  of  flesh  to  the  last  morsel  from  them 


Rev.  Canon 

5365.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy— It  has  been  stated  by 
you,  or  someone  representing  your  interest,  that  the 
borough  school  is  larger  than  is  required  for  the  num- 
ber of  children  going  to  it,  and  that  under  the  pro- 
posal in  this  scheme  it  would  be  made  available  to  a 
certain  extent  for  parochial  purposes  1 — Yes. 

5366.  I want  to  ask  you  whether  you  would  not 
consider  it  equitable  that  if  the  school  was  used  for 
parochial  purposes,  it  should  be  subject  to  some  small 
rent,  and  whether  the  rent  might  not  be  considered 
part  of  the  endowment  of  the  borough  school : because 
you  should  remember  that  it  has  been  brought  before 
us  that,  this  school  has  been  built  out  of  a public  fund, 
and  if  it  is  used  for  other  purposes  in  order  to  turn 
it  to  good  account,  it  seems  equitable  that  the  people 
who  use  it  should  pay  some  rent  which  would  go  to 
the  endowment  of  the  school  ?— Certainly.  I would 
not  object  to  that,  but  they  would  not  be  at  all  satis- 
fied to  give  up  the  schools. 

5367.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  heard  Mi- 
Baker’s  evidence  on  the  point  that  .£50  a year  oudit 
to  be  set  down  for  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  budd- 
ing, and  that  that  might  be  fairly  set  off  against  the 
value  of  the  building  used  ; that  is  to  say,  so  far  as 
they  are  used  for  other  purposes,  that  a fund  should  be 


Twigg  recalled. 

thereby  created  for  the  repair  of  the  building  for 
school  purposes ; m short,  if  you  are  left  these  schools 
you  should  not  be  given  any  money  to  maintain  them, 
but  should  be  compelled  to  maintain  them  out  of  their 
own  surplus  value?— I should  be  glad  to  do  that. 

5368.  Father  Mulcahy  suggested  that  you  should 
exchange  schools,  and  he  said  he  was  willing  to  give 
you  up  his  schools  ? — I would  not  agree  to  that.  I 
would  rather  appeal  to  the  public  first. 

5369.  On  what  grounds?— The  schools  are  in  a 
quite  unsuitable  position.  The  other  schools  are  near 
the  Church  and  the  clergyman’s  house.  The  National 
schools  are  in  a remote  part  of  the  town,  and  it  would 
have  a great  moral  effect,  and  would  be  a great  dis- 
couragement to  the  minority  to  take  these  schools 
away ; and  I should  object  very  strongly. 

5370.  And  I believe  Father  Mulcahy’s  schools  are 
close  to  his  residence,  as  your’s  are  close  to  your’s  t — 
Yes,  and  they  are  also  convenient  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel. 

5371.  Then  from  your  point  of  view  that  would 
not  be  a possible  solution  of  the  question  ? — No.  I 
would  rather  build  a new  school  than  take  over  the 
other  schools. 


William  Howard.  sworn. 


5372.  Lord  Chancellor— You  Jive  in  Swords  ?- 
Yes. 

5373.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  thi 

other  gentlemen  representing  the  ratepayers? Yes. 

5374.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  to  that?- 
K K T ^ llas  been  sPoken  by  Other  parties. 

i j ? ,re.  “rthing  special  you  would  wish  t< 

odd?— No,  only  it  is  the  wish  of  the  poor  of  Sword; 


to  get  trades  out  of  the  school  rather  than  have  any  of 
this  technical  business. 

537 6.  Do  you  mean  by  getting  trades  getting  money 
to  be  bound  to  trades? — Yes. 

5377.  Not  to  be  taught  trades  in  the  school? — 
No,  that  would  run  away  with  the  funds  of  the 
school. 


Miss  Catherine  Ahern  recalled. 


5378.  Lord  Chancellor— You  wish  to  mak< 
statement  1 — Yes.  What  I want  to  say  " is  this 
there  is  an  examination  by  public  competition  it  wo- 
rn unfair  to  us,  because  we  have  a large  proportion 
labourer*  children,  who  cannot  remain  long  enough 


5379.  You  have  such  a large  number  of  labourer/ 
children  who  have  to  leave  school  early,  that  if  you 
had  open  competition  they  would  not  be  on  fair  terms? 
— Fes,  we  had  220  children,  and  of  these  132  went  to 
farm  labour  or  domestic  service  without  getting  any 
advantage  from  the  competition.  They  were  lie 
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children  of  unskilled  labourers,  and  if  there  is  open  of  children  who  deserved  these  exhibitional — There  March  26,  issit. 
competition  our  children  will  not  be  able  to  compete  would  be  always  sufficient.  — . 

with  better  off  children.  5389.  There  would  be  no  deficiency  of  children  of  Ah'srn_a  cr,n? 

5380.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Suppose  the  merit  for  a reasonable  number  ? — No. 

children  of  your  own  school  were  to  compete  amongst  5390.  Dr.  Traill. — You  are  aware  that  when  Dr. 
themselves  without  the  children  of  the  borough  school  Griffin  held  the  examination  that  that  was  not  the 
at  all  wouldn’t  these  132  be  out  of  the  competition  result? — If  we  had  been  treated  fairly, 
entirely  also  ? — Yes,  I agree  with  the  proposition  that  5391.  Are  you  aware  that  Dr.  Griffin  does  not  know 
the  bulk  of  the  prizes  should  be  given  amongst  the  one  child  from  the  other,  and  does  not  care  ? — We 
poorer  children  _ _ never  taught  English  history  in  our  school ; I pre- 

5381.  This  idea  of  exhibitions  is  not  intended  for  pared  my  children  on  going  to  the  borough  school 
the  poorer  children,  it  is  quite  clear  it  can  only  go  to  examinations,  and  whenever  the  borough  school  gills 
the  cleverer  children  who  are  going  on  to  better  their  defeated  ours  it  was  in  English  history.  There  were 
positions  in  life — do  you  think  it  would  be  of  advan-  too  many  rounds  of  English  history  given.  We  never 
ta»e  to  your  own  school  that  you  should  have  some  had  any  confidence  in  these  competitions, 
exhibitions  of  that  kind? — Yes,  amongst  themselves.  5392.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  if  the  exam- 

5382.  If  it  is  limited  to  children  of  the  better  ination  was  conducted  by  a totally  independent 
class,  how  does  the  difficulty  arise  of  your  sending  them  authority  ? — I would  be  for  total  separation.  It  might 
to  compete  with  children  of  the  same  class  from  the  be  fair  for  a year  or  so. 

other  school? — I would  not  be  afraid  in  that  case  at  5393.  Dr.  Traill. — Suppose  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
all.  sent  down  an  examiner,  would  you  be  satisfied? — We 

53S3.  In  other  words,  your  injustice  is  that  you  never  had  the  advantage  they  had ; we  never  saw  the 
have  a larger  proportion  of  poorer  children  at  your  examination  papers,  and  whex-ever  it  was  a fan-  com- 
scliool  that  would  in  no  case  come  in  for  competition,  petition  we  were  not  afraid. 

and  therefore,  if  a competition  for  exhibitions  went  5394.  You  would  not  be  afraid  to  compete  with 
on  the  proportion  of  heads  you  would  be  unfairly  them  in  that  case  ? — Not  a bit  afraid  to  compete  at  all 
treated  because  there  was  a lai-ger  proportion  of  your  5395.  Lord  Chancellor. — We  now  have  heard  the 
pupils  who  would  have  no  chance  at  all  ? — Certainly.  evidence  as  to  these  schools,  and  I think  we  have  been 

5384.  Suppose  out  of  the  whole  endowment  a small  put  in  possession  of  nearly  all  the  information  we  can 

proportion,  such  as  £100  say,  was  available  for  exhi-  get  regarding  them.  Our  next  duty  is  to  prepare 
bitions,  do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  that  being  given  to  a draft  scheme  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and, 
the  best  children  from  the  two  schools  ? — In  the  after  preparing  it,  to  publish  it  and  give  notice  of  it. 
borough  school  there  are  no  poor  children,  in  our  case  The  scheme  so  prepared  is  not  final.  During  the  two 
there  are  five-sixths  poor,  so  that  we  have  only  one-  months  succeeding  its  publication,  any  person  in- 
sixth to  compete  with  the  others.  terested  can  make  any  objection  he  pleases,  and  propose 

5385.  Lord  Chancellor. — Are  they  not  able  to  any  amendment  or  change  in  it.  When  the  two  months 

remain  on  as  long  as  in  the  borough  school? — No.  are  up  it  is  open  to  us  to  consider  the  objections  if 

5386.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  not  the  competition  they  come  in,  and  we  will  consider  it  our  duty  if  the 

between  the  two  schools  be  the  more  equal  when  the  objections  are  of  a serious  character  to  sit  again 
numbers  who  could  compete  for  these  exhibitions  were  to  hear  what  every  person  has  to  say  with  regard  to 
nearly  equal,  as  they  would  be  when  the  poor  children  them.  When  we  have  published  the  proposed  new 
were  deducted? — No.  scheme,  and  when  we  have  heard  the  objections,  if  any, 

5387.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  clearly  it  will  be  our  duly  to  prepare  a final  scheme  to  go 
entitled  on  the  numerical  principle  to  a very  large  before  the  Privy  Council.  Our  duty  is  then  at  an  end. 
proportion  indeed,  but  if  there  is  any  part  of  the  We  will  take  sometime  to  consider  what  has  been  laid 
endowment  set  apart  for  better  class  children,  should  before  us,  and  as  soon  as  possible  we  will  publish  our 
you  not  compete  for  that  with  the  other  children  in  first  draft. 

the  borough  school? — I think  competition  amongst  Mr.  Lowndes. — I hope  you  will  take  into  con- 
our  own  children  would  be  best.  sideration  the  fact  that  there  are  no  fees  going  into  the 

5388.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  you  quite  satisfied  National  school. 

on  account  of  the  large  number  of  children  in  your  The  Commission  then  adjourned, 
school  that  there  would  be  always  a sufficient  number 
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^rim.  1886.  MONDAY,  12th  APRIL,  1886. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  No.  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Judicial  Commissioner;  and  Rev.  Gerald 
Molloy,  D.D.,  D.SC.,  F.R.U.L ; Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d.  ; and  Professor 
Dougherty,  M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b„  was  in  attendance. 


“ BERTRAND  FEMALE  ORPHAN  SCHOOL,  DUBLIN. 

Orphan 

School.  Mr.  Perunefather,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Henderson,  Q.c.,  Rev.  Canon  Jellett,  Rev.  J.  S.  Hamilton,  m.a.,  Rev.  Hamilton 

Magee,  d.d.,  and  Mr.  George  Woods  Maunsell,  Trustees  of  the  Charity,  were  in  attendance,  representing  the  School 
W.  G.  Brooke , Esq.,  attended  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland. 

Mr.  James  J.  Shaw  (instructed  by  Mr.  Henry),  on  behalf  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 


5396.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Bertrand’s  School 
is  already  under  the  administration  of  a Chancery 
scheme  settled  in  1872.  The  Governors  gave  notice, 
provisionally,  that  they  would  submit  the  scheme 
already  approved  of  by  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
but  Mr.  G-icfe,  the  Secretary,  subsequently  wrote 
that  they  were  about  to  submit  that  the  endowment 
was  one  of  those  within  the  exemptions  in  section  7 
of  the  Act,  and  withdrew  the  notice  of  intention  to 
lodge  a provisional  scheme.  We  set  down  the  matter 
for  consideration  on  the  question  of  exemption,  and 
we  were  unable  to  see  any  ground  for  holding  it 
exempt.  Accordingly,  it  appears  now  in  the  list  in 
the  ordinary  course  for  consideration  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  settle  a scheme  or  net.  What  we  have 
done  in  other  cases  where  there  is  a recent  Chancery 
scheme,  is  to  inquire  from  the  Governors  administering 
it,  whether  in  any  respect  they  think  it  advisable  there 
should  be  a change.  We  now  propose  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  it  as  it  is,  and  then  to  hear  anyone  who 
proposes  a change. 

Mr.  Pennefather,  q.c.— The  Governors  think  that 
inasmuch  as  a scheme  was  settled  recently  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  if  an  alteration  is  to  be  made,  it 
should  be  made  by  the  Court.  The  matter  was  fully 
gone  into  before  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Counsel 
were  heard  on  both  sides,  and  everything  was  done  in 
the  ordinary  way,  with  the  result  that  the  present 
scheme  was  then  settled.  And,  therefore,  the  scheme 
being  so  recent,  we  thought  that  this  Commission 
should  not  deal  with  it. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— It  is  impossible  for  any- 
one reading  the  Act  to  say  that  we  are  in  any  sense  a 
Court  of  Appeal  from  the  Court  of  Chancery.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  duties  are  different  from  those  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  in  many  respects  our 
powers  are  much  larger.  In  every  case  where  there 
is  a Chancery  scheme  recently  settled,  we  will  regard 
it  as  having  been  settled  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  in  the  best  way  for  the  endowment ; but  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  expedient  to  apply,  even  to  a 
recent  Chancery  scheme,  the  fuller  powers  that  the 
Commission  possesses.  Therefore  we  cannot  consider 
in  any  case  that  our  powers  are  not  to  be  exercised, 
because  other  powers,  of  a less  effective  kind,  have 
been  exercised  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  But  we 
shall,  in  all  cases,  treat  the  settlement  of  a scheme  by 

the  Court  of  Chancery  as  a judicial  guide. 

Mr.  Brooke. — I appear  for  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
and  what  I would  suggest  would  be,  that  inasmuch  as 
we  consider  the  scheme  under  which  the  endowment  is 


now  administered  to  be  a very  good  one,  it  lies  upon 
anyone  objecting  to  it  in  the  first  place  to  suggest  what 
alterations  might  be  made.  The  last  account  of  the 
working  of  the  charity  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commission,  1881,  in  which  the  in- 
spector says,  “ This  institution  is  in  eveiy  respect  a 
model.  The  house  was  in  perfect  order,  though  I gave 
no  notice  whatever  of  my  visit,”  (p.  271). 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  was  an  account 
of  the  working  of  the  school,  but  anything  more  re- 
moved from  a model  than  the  management  of  this 
endowment,  as  shown  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
institution  for  the  previous  seventy  years,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive. 

Mr.  Brooke. — There  was  no  school  before  that 

Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — The  testator  had  given 
his  property  in  1806,  and  from  that  to  1873  the 
property  was  never  made  available  at  all.  The 
Report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  1881, 
states : — “Though  the  institution  has  thus  at  length 
been  made  efficient,  its  history  affords  melancholy 
proof  of  the  cumbrous  and  costly  machinery  provided 
for  the  management  of  such  charities  in  Ireland.” 
There  is  then  an  account  of  the  dealing  with  it  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donation  and  Bequests, 
and  the  Report  then  states  : — “ A scheme  was  settled 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  in 
1873  the  school  was  opened,  but  after  a lapse  of  sixty- 
six  years  from  the  original  gift  of  the  endowment. 
During  this  period,  except  in  the  payment  of  the 
original  mortgage  for  £1,000,  nothing  whatever  had 
been  realized  or  applied  to  any  useful  purpose,  and  the 
whole  income  of  the  estate  had  been  lost  or  spent  in 
current  outgoings  and  the  costs  of  litigation  and 
management,”  (p.  151). 

Mr.  Henderrson,  Q.c. — The  school  did  not  exist  until 
1873. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  school  did  not  exist 
till  then,  because  the  money  was  spent  for  the  sixty- 
six  years  in  that  way.  However,  I am  happy  to  say 
that  that  all  ended  before  the  Commission  of  1880—81, 
and  we  need  not  go  hack  upon  it  now ; what  we  have 
now  to  do  is  to  take  the  evidence  of  those  actuary 
managing  the  charity, to  inquire  as  to  its  being  managed 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme,  and  then  to  hear  any 
proposals  made  to  alter  it.  "We  take  the  scheme 
settled  by  the  Court  as  prima  facie  right,  and  it 
will  he  for  anyone  who  objects  to  show  the  groun 
of  his  objection.  That  is  the  course  we  took  in  ai 
other  cases  of  Chancery  schemes. 
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Thomas  Gick,  Esq.,  Mus.  Doc.,  sworn  and  examined. 


April  12, 188/1 


5397.  What  examinations  have  you  to  test  the 
proficiency  of  the  school?— Mr.  Rudkin,  the  Inspector 
umler  the  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board,  inspects  the  school 
twice  every  year. 

539S.  Have  you  any  of  his  reports  here  l — JNo. 

5399.  You  balance  your  accounts  on  the  3lst 
December  in  each  year? — Yes. 

5400.  I see  that  your  expenditure  last  year  m the 
school,  including  food,  clothing,  salaries,  furniture, 
incidental  expenses,  £60  for  apprentice  fees,  and 
o£63  15s.  4/7.  investment,  was  £733  17s.  lid.  There 
is  a sum  to  the  credit  of  the  apprentice  fund  of 
£63  15s.  id.  1 — That  is  under  section  16.  The  Com- 
missiouers  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  said 
that  the  dividends  accruing  on  that  fund  should 
he  added  to  £50  annually  placed  to  credit  of  the 
apprentice  fund,  making  the  sum  of  £63  15s.  id. 

5401.  Your  apprentice  fund  at  present  appears  to 
consist  of  £443  9s.  stock  from  the  previous  year,  and 
£64  10s.  Id.  purchased  with  that  sum  of  money  I 
have  mentioned,  and,  therefore,  should  be  altogether 
£508  5s.  Id.,  but  you  sold  at  the  other  side  to  meet 
apprentice  fees  £60  4s.  5 d.  stock? — Yes. 

5402.  Then  you  both  invest  and  sell  in  each  year  ? 
— Yes,  as  the  fees  are  required. 

5403.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  date  of  these 
transactions.  I suppose  they  do  not  occur  at  the  same 
time  every  year? — No,  but  if  we  have  any  balance  in 
the  bank  we  pay  out  the  apprentice  fees  from  that 
balance  and  make  one  thing  of  it. 

5404.  So  that  it  is  a matter  of  book-keeping ; you 
did  not  actually  buy  and  sell  ?— Not  at  the  same  time. 

5405.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  you  not 
begin  by  investing  £63  15s.  id.  in  £64  15s.  Id.  stock. 
Then  in  the  same  year  you  sold  £60  4s.  5 d.  of  the 
stock  which  produced  £60,  which  was  spent  on  the 
apprentice  fees  ? — Yes. 

5406.  In  the  previous  year,  in  the  same  way, 
you  invested  £67  4s.  lid.,  and  you  sold  out  £56  8s.  id.  ? 
— Yes;  under  a resolution  the  apprentice  fund  fees 
must  be  paid  out  of  that  fund  and  not  taken  out  of 
the  general  fund. 

5407.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  wording  of  the 
scheme? — In  conformity  with  the  wording  of  the 
scheme. 

5408.  So  that  the  effect  of  having  it  in  that  form 
is  that  you  pay  two  brokerages  each  year,  one  to  buy 
and  the  other  to  sell  ? — Yes. 

5409.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  any  practical 
inconvenience  follow  if,  instead  of  doing  that,  you 
spent  out  of  the  fund  in  hand  what  is  required  for 
apprentice  fees,  and  then  invested  the  balance  re- 
maining over? — That  would  be  much  better. 

5410.  T ou  do  not  see  any  practical  inconvenience 
that  would  result  upon  your  doing  that? — I do  not. 

5411.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  berms  of  the  Chancery  scheme  that 
this  complicated  course  is  taken? — Yes. 

Mr.  Pennef other,  q.c. — I do  not  at  all  mean  to  say 
that  what  you  have  suggested  may  not  Vie  a much 
letter  plan,  but  we  look  upon  it  as  incumbent  on  us 
to  invest  the  money  whether  children  are  to  be 
apprenticed  or  not. 

541 2.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  might  per- 
haps have  read  the  scheme  as  meaning  that  you  must 
invest  £50,  whereas  what  was  meant  was  probably 
that  you  should  put  by  at  least  £50  in  each  year,  and 
if  you  wanted  a smaller  sum  you  might  invest  the 
balance  and  draw  on  it  in  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Pennefather,  Q.c. — We  follow  the  words  “set 
apart  and  invest.” 

5413.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  do  you  fix 
the  amount  to  be  invested  ? 

. Mr.  Pennefather , q.c. — The  £50  specified  and  the 
dividends  of  the  preceding  year. 

5414.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  mention 
made  of  the  “ Accumulated  Rents  Fund.”  What 
is  that? 


Witness. — Before  the  establishment  of  the  school  Thomas  Gick, 
the  rents  had  accumulated  to  a larger  sum  than  the  *«■!•.  Mn*  Doc. 
governors  wanted  for  actual  use,  and  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  the  current  account  they  invested  it  in  stock  and 
receive  a certain  sum  yearly.  In  that  way  they 
consider  it  a sort  of  resei've  fund  to  be  drawn  upon 
in  case  of  necessity. 

5415.  You  are  still  accumulating  that  fund  ? — No, 
we  are  reducing  it  in  the  way  of  repairs  to  the  school. 

5416.  Last  year  you  commenced  with  £236  4s.  3d. 
stock,  and  you  received  £7  Is.  8 d.  dividend,  and  you 
transferred  the  £7  Is.  8 <7.  to  the  general  account,  so 
that  last  year  the  accumulated  stock  remained  the 
same  as  before? — That  was  at  the  end  of  last  year. 

Previously  it  was  £300  odd. 

5417.  Yes;  you  sold  £100  12s.  5/7.  for  the  cost  of 
new  roofs  in  1882? — Yes. 

5418.  Then  you  had  also  a balance  in  bank  to  the 
end  of  the  year,  to  the  credit  of  the  Apprentice  Fund, 

£14  17s.  5 d.,  to  the  general  account,  £68  14s.,  making 
the  expenditure  on  the  school,  £670  2s.  5d.  For  that 
you  say  you  maintain  twenty  children? — Yes. 

5419.  How  many  were  apprenticed ; the  fees  were 
£60  last  year  1 — Two  were  apprenticed  last  year. 

5420.  Then  there  were  two  childi-en  benefited  by 
the  apprenticeship  endowment  during  the  year? — Yes. 

5421.  Therefore,  the  pupils  benefited  cost  you 
nearly  £31  a year  each? — Yes. 

5422.  Have  you  any  rent  to  pay? — £70,  but  that 
is  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests. 

5423.  Rent  is  not  included  in  these  accounts? — 

Not  in  these. 

5424.  Do  they  pay  anything  else  besides  rent  for 
you? — Yes,  some  of  the  charges.  I have  brought  the 
last  rental  furnished  by  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
table Donations  and  Bequests  to  the  governors. 

5425.  Dr.  Traill. — How  often  do  they  furnish  it  ? 

— Sometimes  not  for  a year  or  more.  The  last  half 
year  is  for  1884. 

5426.  Do  the  Commissioners  not  give  you  the 
accounts  half-yearly? — When  their  accountant  lodges 
to  their  credit  the  sum  is  transferred  to  the  credit  of 
the  governors. 

5427.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — £1,039  7s.  11/7. 
is  the  rental  of  the  property,  and  the  property  is  all 
at  Kings! and  Park,  Clanbrassil-street,  and  that  neigh- 
bourhood. I suppose  you  know  nothing  of  the 
management  of  the  estate? — Nothing  whatever. 

5428.  Nor  of  the  lettings  made  from  time  to  time  ? 

— Nothing. 

5429.  Is  it  all  house  property  ? — At  that  time  it 
was  not. 

5430.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  the  agent  here? 

—No. 

5431.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — £1,039  7s.  11/7. 
appears  to  be  from  buildings  in  the  first  instance. 

Hie  poor  rates  allowed  were  £108  18s.  8 d.  ? — That  is 
on  the  pound  on  the  rental. 

5432.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  anything  of  that? — 

No. 

5433.  In-  the  Report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Com- 
mission, 19*10-81,  it  is  stated  that — “Mr.  William 
Hamilton  Maffett,  the  agent  of  the  Commissioners, 
informed  us  that  the  gross  rental  at  the  date  of  our 
inquiry  was  £1,024  6s.  10/7.”  It  is  now  £1,039. 

« Deductions  allowed  to  the  tenants  were  poor’s  rate, 
exceeded  £50  per  annum,  and  the  full  poundage  was 
deducted  from  the  rents  paid,  even  where  those  were 
ground  rents;  and  the  premises  were  occupied  by- 
valuable  buildings,  let  to  undertenants.  Mr.  Maffett 
told  us  that  he  knew  this  mode  of  calculation  to  be 
perfectly  wrong,  and  tha-t  the  tenants  were  entitled 
to  deduct  only  the  proportion  which  the  rents  they 
paid  have  to  the  rents  they  received  from  the  under- 
tenants, but  he  stated  that  he  allowed  the  deductions 
bv  the  directions  of  the  secretaries.”  The  deductions 

J on 
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Jprii  12, 1886.  allowed  now  seem  to  exceed  £100  per  annum  in  spite 
T.  ' . of  this  Report  1 

esq./Mus.  Doc.  Mr.  Pennefather,  Q.c. — We  have  nothing  to  say  to 
that.  That  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

5434.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Head  rents 
£175  11s.  3 d.,  and  £70  rent  you  pay  for  the  house 
you  have,  and  the  poundage  on  the  rent  received  is  £43, 
and  then  the  rest  is  in  cash.  These  accounts  appear 
to  show  your  gross  rental  to  be  £1,039,  and  the  net 
rental  would  be  something  about  £700.  Do  you  get 
any  account  of  the  capital  stock  from  the  Com- 
missioners ! — None,  whatever. 

5435.  Is  there  any  capital  stock  except  what 
appears  here,  £448  Is.  2d.  stock  to  the  credit  of  the 
apprentice  fund,  and  £236  4s.  3d.  stock  to  the  credit 
of  the  accumulated  rents’  fund  1 — I think  not. 

5436.  Professor  Dougherty. — In  whose  name  is  the 
stock  invested! — In  the  names  of  two  of  the  governors. 

5437.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — As  to  the 
£448  Is.  2d.,  and  the  £236  4s.  3d.,  both  sums  are  in 
the  names  of  your  own  trustees  1 — Yes. 

5438.  What  is  your  own  salary  ?—  £25  a year. 

5439.  How  often  are  you  bound  to  attend! — At 
every  meeting, 

5440.  Have  you  any  duties  in  the  way  of  inspection 
of  the  school,  or  looking  after  the  institution  ? — No, 
there  are  two  lady  visitors  for  the  purpose. 

5441.  How  often  do  they  visit! — There  are  no 
stipulated  times. 

5442.  Have  you  power  under  the  scheme  to  appoint 
a committee  of  ladies  1 — I think  so. 

Mr.  Pennefather,  Q.c. — The  governors  were  all  men 
who  did  not  understand  the  proper  management  of 
children,  and  two  ladies  very  kindly  said  that  if  they 
could  be  of  any  use,  they  would  give  us  their  services. 

5443.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  have  not 
done  it  under  a regular  by-law,  but  as  a matter  of 
voluntary  assistance  ? — Yes. 

5444.  Do  you  know  whether  the  ladies  visit  at 
stated  times,  or  only  occasionally  ? — I do  not. 

Mr.  Pennefather. — The  visits  have  not  been  very 
frequent,  because  one  of  the  ladies — Miss  Trench— is 
gone  away,  and  the  other  lady  has  been  of  most 
essential  service. 

6445.  Who  is  the  other  lady ! — Mrs.  Henderson, 
of  Mountj  oy-square.  She  is  frequently  there,  and  she 
suggests  to  us  what  orders  we  should  give  in  the  way 
of  purchasing  dresses  for  the  children. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Another  lady  has  been  ap- 
pointed since  Miss  Trench  ceased  to  visit. 

Mr.  Pennefather,  Q.c— There  are  two  ladies  now. 
The  wife  of  one  of  the  Presbyterian  governors  has 
taken  Miss  Trench’s  place,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
her  state  of  health  has  been  such,  that  she  has  been 
able  to  give  us  very  little  assistance. 

5446.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— What  is  the  average 
number  of  years  for  which  the  pupils  remain  in 
the  school  1 — About  six  years. 

5447.  Then  how  many  vacancies  generally  are  there 
each  year  ? — Two  and  sometimes  three. 

5448.  Are  there  a large  number  of  candidates 

anxious  to  obtain  admission  1 Yes. 

5449.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any  list 
of  the  candidates  1 — No. 

5450.  Then  each  governor  looks  out  for  a candidate 

before  the  time  of  nomination  comes  ? Yes. 

5451.  And  is  the  child  bound  to  attend  before 
being  . admitted  ! — It  is  customary,  and  also  the 
surviving  parent  or  relative  along  with  the  child. 
The  governors  have  power  under  the  scheme  to  arrange 
their  own  mode  of  election. 

5452.  I understand  the  mode  agreed  upon  was  this, 
to  allow  each  governor  to  nominate  in  turn!— Yes, 
and  then  the  election  would  come  before  the  board. 

5453.  But  the  election  of  the  board  is  only  formal ! 
—Yes,  provided  the  child  is  eligible. 

5454.  Is  there  any  instance  of  the  rejection  of  a 
child  nominated  by  a Governor? — None. 


6455  Have  yo„  any  children  at  the  school  that ,» 
not  orphans  ? — None.  1 are 

5456.  Is  there  any  provision  in  thescheme  thattl. 
pupils  are  to  he  orphans ' The  first  section  rf  n! 
scheme  states  that  the  school  shall  he  callri  «S 
Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School.”  the 

, ,the  fo”n.  for  admission  contemplates 

both  parents  bemg  living— “name,  occupation  S 
residence  of  parents,  or  parent,  if  only  one  hvine?‘”_! 
I think  m one  case  the  father  was  living.  5 
• ®4®8v,A“a^oil'<»>™‘“utesof  tlie  oiidd  inquired 
into  by  the  Board  on  the  occasion  of  the  election?- 
Certainly,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  minister  who 
signs  number  two  certificate  has  made  proper  inquiry 
into  the  case  also,  as  well  as  the  Governor  who  nomi- 
nates the  child.  uomi’ 

5459.  Is  there  any  official  inquiry  by  the  whole 
.Board,  as  a Board,  before  the  election,  in  order  to 
satisfy  them  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  children 
seeking  admission!— In  general  there  is,  on  the  part 
of  the  Governor  who  nominates  the  child.  1 

5460.  Professor  Dougherty— But  the  Board  never 
ignore  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  who 
nominates ! — They  do  not. 

5461.  The  election  is  virtually  the  admission  of  the 
candidate  nominated  by  the  individual  Governor  whose 
tiu-n  to  nominate  it  happens  to  be  ?— Just  so. 

5462.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy— It  is  stated  that  some  of 

the  pupils  come  very  imperfectly  prepared  in  point  of 
education  1 — Some  do. 

5463.  Then  there  is  no  selection  made  as  to  those 
who  are  best  qualified  in  point  of  education  1— No  • 
the  Governor  who  nominates  is  supposed  to  make  all 
due  inquiry  as  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  before  he 
gives  his  nomination. 

5464.  What  is  the  usual  amount  of  apprentice  fee 
paid!— It  varies  from  £20  to  £30  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

5465.  _ Of  course  it  does  not  exceed  £30  ?— That  is 
the  maximum. 

5466.  What  were  the  last  two  children  apprenticed 
to ! — One  was  apprenticed  to  a dressmaker,  she  had  a 
fee  of  £30,  and  the  other  was  apprenticed  to  a milliner. 

5467.  Were  these  taken  as  indoor  apprentices  ? — 
Not  indoor. 


5468.  How  long  were  they  bound  for ! — Two  years. 

5469.  Then  they  lived  with  their  friends  ? — They 
lived  with  their  friends.  There  was  an  arrangement 
that  they  will  give  a certain  amount  of  wages,  in  the 
case  of  Messrs.  Pirn,  who  were  willing  to  return  the 
fee  in  wages  during  the  term  of  the  apprenticeship. 

5470.  Now  the  year  before  that  the  apprentice  fees 
amounted  to  £30,  was  that  for  one  apprentice?— 
I cannot  say  without  referring  to  the  Apprentice 
Register.  Sometimes  fees  are  paid  in  instalments, 
and  not  in  a bulk  sum. 

5471.  Does  your  account  show  the  amount  actually 
paid ! — Not  the  fee  paid.  I said  it  all  depends. 

5472.  Do  you  find  the  system  of  apprentice  fees  to 
work  satisfactorily ! — So  far  as  the  fees  themselves  go. 

5473.  Are  they  a substantial  advantage  to  the 
girls ! — Decidedly. 

5474.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  a record  of 
the  history  of  the  girls  after  leaving  the  school ! — No. 

5475.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  lose 
sight  of  them  after  they  leave ! — We  do,  in  most  cases. 

5476.  Dr.  Traill. — You  do  not  ask  them  to  com- 
municate with  you  from  time  to  time  ? — No. 

5477.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Who  audits  the 
accounts! — The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests,  once  a year. 

5478.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  the  pupils  in 
your  school  be  fit  to  go  to  the  training  school  in  Kildare- 
street  ? — Some  of  them  would. 

5479.  What  fees  would  it  be  necessary  to  pay  for 
them  there ! — I do  not  know. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — The  apprentice  fees  would  be 
accumulating  during  that  time  1 — The  fund  is  larger 
than  is  required. 
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5-lSO.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  children  leave  the 
school  without  getting  the  apprentice  fee  ?— Sometimes. 

5481.  Roy-  Ur.  Molloy — Would  you  think  it 
desirable  sometimes  to  apply  the  money  available  for 
apprentice  fees  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  chil- 
dren’s interest  by  giving  them  a start  in  life  in  some 
other  way  ?— Perhaps  it  would  be. 

5482.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Did  I understand 
you  to  make  payments  for  other  purposes  besides 
binding  them  to  trades  1 — No,  not  in  apprentice 
fees. 

5483.  Then  would  you  not  give  a sum  of  money 
for  putting  them  into  a training  college  ? — That  lias 
been  considered  by  the  governors,  and  they  consider 
that  they  can  do  so. 

5484.  Mr.  James  J.  Shaw.— What  provision  do  you 
make  for  religious  instruction  in  the  school? — The 
pupils  attend  St.  George’s  parish  Church,  and  the 
ministers  of  St.  George’s  attend  the  school,  and  give 
religious  instruction  there. 

5485.  Does  any  other  minister  attend  but  the 
minister  of  St.  George’s  ? — The  curates. 

5486.  On  Sundays,  I suppose  they  go  to  St.  George’s 
Church  ? — Not  all ; the  Presbyterians  go  to  Rutland- 
aquare  Church. 

5487.  Have  you  been  Secretary  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school? — Since  the  commencement. 

5488.  When  did  the  children  commence  to  go  to 
JRutland-square  Church  ? — About  eighteen  months  ago 
the  Presbyterian  clergyman  made  the  application. 

5489.  Previous  to  that,  where  did  the  Presbyterian 
children  go  for  religious  worship  ? — They  all  went  to 
St.  George’s  Church  until  there  was  an  application 
made  to  alter  that. 

5490.  Then  the  Presbyterian  children  went  to  St. 
George’s  Church  with  the  others? — Yes. 

5491.  And  they  all  received  religious  instruction 
from  the  minister  of  St.  George’s  Church? — Yes, 
there  was  no  request  made  to  the  contrary. 

5492.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  did  the  Presbyterian 
governors  allow  that  ? — No  objection  was  made  to  the 
arrangement  until  recently.  They  did  nob  always 
nominate  Presbyterian  children. 

5493.  Professor  Dougherty. — I suppose  the  Church 
of  Ireland  governors  did  not  always  nomiuate  Church 
of  Ireland  children  ? — I cannot  say  that. 

5494.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  J:muary,  1885, 
you  had  a meeting.  There  appears  to  have  been  no 
meeting  in  February,  and  you  had  no  quorum  in  March 
or  April.  In  1884  there  was  no  quorum  in  May  or 
June,  and  on  each  of  these  occasions  you  were  obliged 
to  have  the  accounts  passed  conditionally  ? — Yes. 

5495.  Do  any  of  the  Governors  visit  the  school  ex- 
cept on  the  occasions  of  those  meetings  of  the  Board? 
— Occasionally  Mr.  Henderson  does. 

5496.  Are  the  meetings  held  at  the  school  ? —Yes. 

5497.  Professor  Dougherty. — Did  the  governors 
consider  the  question  of  submitting  a scheme  to  this 
Board  ? — They  did. 

5498.  Was  there  a vote  on  the  question? — It  was 
decided  that  the  governors  should  not  put  forward  a 
draft  scheme. 

5499.  I see  a minute  of  a special  meeting  where 
the  motion  in  favor  of  preparing  a draft  scheme  was  put, 
and  declared  lost  ? — Yes. 

5500.  Those  voting  in  favour  of  it  being  the  two 
Presbyterian  trustees,  and  those  against  it  being  the 
Church  of  Ireland  trustees  ? — That  was  on  the  ques- 
tion oi  altering  the  scheme. 

5501.  Lord  Justioe  FitzGibbon. — I see  that  in  the 
report  the  school  appears  to  have  been  inspected  on 
Monday,  the  10th  November,  1883.  It  states,  “the 
present  numerical  state  of  the  school  was — females, 
18  j members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  18;  Presby- 
terian Dissenters,  none ; Protestant  Dissenters,  none ; 
Roman  Catholics,  none ; total,  18.  The  school  con- 
tinues to  make  satisfactory  progress.  The  lowest 
c“*8  “igbt  have  required  more  careful  instruction. 


I was  much  pleased  with  the  children’s  proficiency  in 
music,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Gick,  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion.  The  appearance  and 
demeanour  of  the  children  was  very  pleasing. 
W.  H.  Rudkin."  The  next  report  is  dated  Monday, 
16th  November,  1885.  The  denominations  of  the 
children  are  blank.  Then  there  is  a question,  “ is  the 
school  visited  and  by  whom  ? ” Answer — “ Weekly 
by  the  Secretary ; occasionally  by  lady  visitors.”  Is 
the  school  often  visited,  and  by  whom  ? — Occasionally 
by  the  clergy  and  ladies. 

5502.  When  did  the  four  Presbyterian  children 
come  in  ? — I should  say  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

5503.  Were  there  not  Presbyterian  children  there 
all  along? — Not  until  lately. 

5504.  In  1880  there  were  Presbytei’ian  children 
there? — Perhaps  so. 

5505.  Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — All  along  there  were 
Presbyterian  children  there — I was  not  aware  of  it. 

5506.  Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw,  b.l. — You  contribute  to  the 
funds  of  St.  George’s  Church? — We  do  to  the  extent 
of  £5  a year. 

5507.  Is  that,  for  the.  religious  instruction  of  the 
children  ? — It  is  for  the  curate  fund. 

550S.  It  is  given  in  consideration  of  the  religions 
instruction  of  the  children  ? — Yes,  and  for  their  place 
in  the  church. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — That  was  only  recently  voted  ? 
— About  two  years  ago.  It  was  considered  that  as 
the  children  occupied  seats  in  the  church,  some  con- 
tribution should  be  made. 

5509.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  pay  anything  towards 
Rutland-square  Church?  — No;  no  application  has 
been  made. 


Ajirtl  12,  1886. 

Thomas  Gick, 
esq.,  Mas.  Doc. 


5510.  Professor  Dougherty. — Was  there  a motion 
on  the  subject  of  payment  to  St.  George’s  Church 
brought  before  the  Board  ? — Yes,  and  it  was  submitted 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable.  Donations  and 
Bequests,  and  it  met  with  their  approval. 

5511.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Are  the  par- 
ticular clergy  who  visited  the  school,  the  clergy  of  St 
George’s  Church? — Yes. 

5512.  Then  the  school  is  not  visited  by  the  Presby- 
terian clergy,  except  so  far  as  it  is  visited  by  the 
governors? — It  is  not. 

5513.  Do' you  know  the  date  of  the  motion  sug- 
gesting the  payment  to  St.  George’s  Church,  for  I see 
it  was  proposed  and  carried  in  the  absence  of  the 
Presbyterian  trustees  ? — I cannot  exactly  say  now. 

5514.  Mr.  Shaw. — Give  me  the  names  of  the  Pres- 
byterian pupils  at  present  in  the  school  ? — I could  not 
give  you  all  of  them. 

5515.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
there  are  four? — I think  there  are  four,  I am  not 
quite  sure. 

5516.  Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — There  are  not  four 
going  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  ? — I made  inquiry 
within  the  last  week,  and  I heard  that  a gild  named 
Jamieson  was  a Presbyterian.  I was  unaware  of  it 
until  I made  the  inquiry. 

5517.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  it  stated  in 
any  rule  made  by  the  governors,  that  the.  Church  of 
Ireland  clergy  should  visit  the  school  ? — There  is  no 
special  rule. 

5518.  Then  I presume  that  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
of  the  district,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  could  visit  it 
also  ? — Yes. 

5519.  Then  they  would  find  out  the  names  of  the 
children  of  their  own  parishioners  if  they  went  there  f 
— Yes. 

5520.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  not  the  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man of  the  district  one  of  the  governors  ? — Yes. 

5521.  Just  as  the  Church  of  Ireland  clergyman  of 
the  district  is  one  of  the  governors? — No,  because  the 
school  is  not  established  in  the  parish  which  the  will 
contemplated,  viz. : — St.  Nicholas  Without,  to  entitle 
the  rector  of  that  church  to  be  an  ex-officio  governor. 
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George  Woods  MaunaeU,  esq.,  examined. 

' 5522.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  wish  to  gentlemen  then  existing,  and  tinder  what  l 

give  evidence  ? — In  so  far  as  I have  heard  Mr.  Gick,  called  a succession  of  ministers  be 

he  conveyed  everything  to  you.  5529.  Then  you  think  Peter  Bertrand  was  . 

5523.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —You  and  Mr.  ber  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  or  England 
Pennefather  are  the  survivors  of  the  original  trustees  ? heard  so.  ° es>  *lave 

—Yes,  we  were  appointed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  with-  5530.  You  have  a wide  experience  of  charities?  v 

out  previous  knowledge  on  the  part  of  either  of  us,  5531.  Do  you  know  any  other  case  in  wh'  t 
following  an  investigation  which  took  place  before  him,  member  of  your  Church  has  nominated  twnP  / 
at  which  all  the  parties  were  represented,  including  our  terian  ministers  as  trustees  of  an  endow  * by' 
late  lamented  friend,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  on  behalf  of  executors  of  his  will  1— I cannot  call  to  mimUr!0^ 
the  Presbyterians,  coupled,  I think,  with  another — case,  but  there  may  be  a dozen.  ^7  other 

Mr.  M‘Kee.  They  both  appeared  before  the  Vice-  5532.  You  have  not  heard  of  anv  such  i t 


Mr.  M‘Kee.  They  both  appeared  before  the  Vice-  5532.  You  have  not  heard  of  any  such  fWLi 
Chancellor,  and  stated  their  views  on  the  subject  of  cannot  say  I am  aware  of  any  1 

the  school.  Up  to  this  we  have  had  no  complaints  5533.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.- Let  me  read  tu 
that  the  school  is  worked  in  any  way  adverse  to  the  minute  of  the  26th  April,  1863  at  which  mccH  ' •! 
interests  of  either  party ; on  the  contrary  I recollect  was  moved ’ meeting  it 


cases  in  which  when  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  had  not  a child  uTu„f  „ » oa  Vi„ 

to  nominate  himself,  without  the  slighest  hesitation  he  ' King’s  or  Blue  Coat  llosnital  in  the  S®  ad?P££, !n  the 
nominated  a Church  of  Ireland  child.  There  lias  been  adopted  in  relation  to  lertrand?  charity  rif  “SJt611 
m that  respect,  I thmk,  an  mclination  on  the  part  of  governor  shall  have  a conclusive  right  to  nominate  oneand 
every  governor  of  the  school  to  do  everything  chat  having  so  nominated,  the  governor  shall  take  position  at  the 
would  be  fail-  and  reasonable  and  right.  foot  °f  *be  list  remaining,  but  each  governor  having  a right 

5524.  Have  you  any  reciprocity  in  the  matter  of  with  another  governor,  and  that 

nomination;  have  Church  of  Ireland  trustees  nomi-  present.”  16  °n  e general  vote  of  those 

nated  Presbyterian  children  ? — I remember  a case  in 


which  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  expressed  anxiety  to  have  a Is  not  that  the  rule  under  which  you  have  been  acting t 
child  nominated,  and  the  child  was  nominated.  But  — ^”es-  ^ ' 

either  of  my  friends  here  will  tell  you  that  more  accu-  5534.  Then  the  right  you  exercise  is  but  the  right 
rately  than  I can.  of  nomination  ? — Yes,  we  never  question  the  right  of 

5525.  Professor  Dougherty. — I see  that  Peter  n°nuB®tion  by  either,  whether  Presbyterians  or 
Bertrand,  who  bequeathed  the  money,  nominated  the  menib®™  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  I believe  the 
two  ministers  of  Mary’s-abbey,  who  were  Presby-  Proportion  of  children  capable  of  being  admitted  to 
terians,  and  the  two  ministers  of  St.  Werburgh’s  and  S i?  ,ub  m ls  vas%  in  excess  of  the  proportion 

St.  Peter’s,  and  contingent  on  the  school  being  erected  °f  -Presbyterians  on  the  Board, 

on  a site  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without  the  00d0# . . tbe  rale  18  that  they  are  to  be  elected 
minister  of  that  paiish  was  also  to  be  a trustee,  that  by  ^ maJonty  of  tlie  governors  present  at  the  meeting, 
contingency  was  never  fulfilled.  Under  the  will  of  S0  *.  . 6 8overnors  have  a right  to  dissent  from  the 

Peter  Bertrand  the  number  of  Presbyterians  and  nomln.atf°n  xmder  tbe  rules! — I never  recollect  any 
Episcopalian  trustees  should  be  exactly  equal.  Now,  caso  of  dissent. 

under  the  scheme  sanctioned  in  1869,  the  number  of  , Uo  y°u  tainlt  fcbat  is  a compliance  with  the 
Church  of  Ireland  trustees  was  increased,  because  three  soll®me»  or  an  election  at  all?— The  plan  works  with 
lay  trustees  were  added,  all  of  whom  were  members  Pei*^t  satisfaction. 

of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Do  you  think  it  is  probable  • 0 -L)r•  1lRA„ILL-~I  suPP°se  your  idea  was  that 

that  the  Presbyterians  were  satisfied  with  that  arrange-  Xt  w.ou  . not  be  fail'  *°  t,ie  Presbyterians  who  are  in 
ment  ? — I think,  taking  +.b«  dofi™;*;™-,  a minority,  and  that  it  would  be  onlv  fail'  to  rive  them 


ment?— I think,  taking  the  definition  of  the^Pro-  a minority,  and  that  it  would  be  only  fail-  to  give  them 

testant  party  to  include  the  Presbyterians  and  the  f ROPinatioR  ^ t]ieir  turn?— I do  not  think  it  was, 
Church  people,  that  they  have  no  reason  to  be  dis  . 1 never  beard  the  question  raised  on  the  nomina- 
satisfied.  tion  of  anyone 


satisfied.  ’ tion  of  anyone. 

5526.  Should  moot  loot  also  to  the  mention  of  Fenm/atlier,  Q.O.— When  an  election  rite 

the  founder  t-I  do  not  tbink,  as  I have  Stbe wfll  ft  ft*™8"  PJlts  *8  the  meeting  whether  the 
the  intention  of  the  will  ehows  any  idea  that  tW.  oluld  simU  he  elected,  and  it  haying  been  previously 
should  be  lay  representation  of  either;  but  from  my  ftrtam8li  flat  all  iLe  rer,uiieu-,eun  had  lire  feliblei 
experience  of  public  charities,  I think  it  was  ni-obable  T q ft18  P8ts°“  ft  “"“ft 

that  it  was  a wise  feeling  on  the  paid  of  the  Vrie  \ J “Tft  tl“  “ ft"*  1 

Chancellor  that  the  laityshould  be  associated  with  the  ^ election  each  goyemor  wet 

clergy.  tne  to  have  the  nomination  of  two  children. 

5527.  I auite acrep  with  tw  w u , , 5538.  Professor  Dougherty. — Even  as  the  matter 

been  desirable  to  L added  Prisbvterian lay  tostem'  th<i  ft^8™”8  h888  “8t  S°‘  8 fair  proportion, 

whmi  yon  appointed  Chords  oaSdTy  tfi  * 1 ft  ft 

I was  not  a uartv to  tbp  * 1 ,ais  , s J of  the  endowment? — I think  so.  I have  frequently 

the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  I dYnc^SowSwhlt  ft*.1*'  KiftMck  ft  ft  Hall  pass  in  a Pm 
occurred,  but  there  was  no  man  held  in  higher  reSS  ftft  ’ 1 w ftift*  ft  seemed  very  desomig 
tliau  the  late  Dr.  Kirknatrick  hi*  P “ though  not  a Presbyterian  child, 

forward  by  counsel  beforePthe  Vice  Chan^ll^8,8  ??  , 6539'  Have  y°u  heard  of  ^ existing  trustees  doing 

Lave  no  doubt  if  he  id  illia  a n ’ afd  1 tbatl-They  are  not  long  members  of  the  Board, 

complied  with  6 W°m  haVe  been  Dr-  Kirkpatrick  is  not  dead  more  than  three  yearn 

kko«  . „ . 5540.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any 

tlmt  If ' ;+  yroJ+Um  •\Se^Sdi°^  fau'-l>lay  will  allow  means  of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  a vacancy;  do 
jmnpirti  m T1*!  ' 6 blunder,  as  plainly  you  publish  the  fact  that  there  will  be  an  election?— 

nations  should  u16  WlU’ tbat  tbe  two  denomi-  I am  not  aware  that  we  ever  publish  it. 

governors  in  mnti  ^ Represented  on  the  board  of  5541.  Do  you  never  have  before  you  the  names 

were  members  of  +i  911  addlbon  of  lay  ti-ustees,  who  of  a number  of  children  for  which  there  are  vacancies 

addition  of  Presbr+or-6  i ^eland,  a similar  Bought? — Unfortunately,  I speak  from  my  own  ex- 

Tben+o^  ^ t^u.s.t?es  S^0uld  have  been  perience,  I generally  have  half  a dozen  applications 

Ido  not  tbink  -f  y-  bardlyfab  111  with  the  premises,  whenever  it  is  known  that  my  turn  is  coming  on  to 

rireso  f 2^  ^ h«  c°^mplated  any  lay  nominate. 

ST^mV  contemulSr118'  -1,  ^ ^ 5642-  You  have  half  a dozen  names  present  to  your 

S6em  t0  C°ntemplate  special  terms  for  two  own  mind,  but  have  the  governors,  generally,  ever 
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lrive  an  opportunity  of  seeing  those  possible  candidates 
and  comparing  their  claims?— I should  say  not,  be- 
cause once  my  selection  is  made  I only  produce  one 
or  only  desire  that  one  to  attend. 

5543.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  election  by  a 
majority  of  voices?— It  is  an  election  by  a majority 
of  voices  • an  election  coupled  with  nomination,  instead 
of  having  a general  sort  of  scramble  for  every  vacancy 
that  takes  place  at  the  Board.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
found  to  work,  but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  so 
advantageous  as  the  present  system. 

5544.  But  the  opinion  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  seems 
to  have  been  different  when  he  directed  that  the  pupils 
should  be  selected  by  a majority  of  votes?— That  is 
the  rule. 

Mr.  Henderson. — It  is  quite  competent  to  have 
them  rejected. 

5545.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  it  not  be  unfair  to  the 
Presbyterian  Governors  if  an  election  was  to  go  by  the 
majority  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  assume  that  the 
governors  who  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
would  vote  only  for  Church  children  on  each  occasion. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Maunsell. — I never  knew  a Presbyterian 
nomination  questioned  by  any  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  Governors. 

5546.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Nor  a nomi- 
nation by  one  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  Governors 
questioned  by  the  Presbyterian  members. 

Mi-.  Maunsell. — I do  not  think  so. 

5547.  Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw. — I appear  on  behalf  of  the 
two  Presbyterian  Governors  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  constitution  of  the  governing  board.  I am  in- 
structed to  say,  that  they  have  no  objection  whatever 
to  make  to  the  management  of  the  school  which  they 
consider  is  managed  with  very  great  care  ; but  they 
consider  that  the  will  of  the  founder  of  the  school, 
distinctly  gives  the  Presbyterian  body  a position  on 
the  governing  board  which  they  have  not  got  under 
the  scheme  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  therefore  that 
they  are  very  hardly  treated.  The  Presbyterian 
Governors,  are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton  Magee  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton. 

5548.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  it  be  the  case 
that  they  were  represented  in  the  settlement  of  the 
scheme,  how  is  it  that  the  scheme  was  not  prepared  so 
as  to  give  them  fair  representation. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I do  not  know  anything  of  the  matter 
myself  personally — but  there  is  a record  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  who  is  now  dead,  as  to 
the  course  which  was  taken  in  the  settlement  of  the 
scheme.  The  Vice-Chancellor  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  words  “ and  their  successors  unto  the  end  of  time,” 
could  only  apply  legally  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  in  Dublin. 

5549.  Loi-d  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Has  not  the 
minister  of  Mary’s-abbey  now  a successor  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  minister  of  St.  Werburgh’s  Church  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — My  contention  is  that  the  word  applies 
distributivelv,  and  that  the  successors  of  the  minister 
of  Mary’s-abbey  were  to  be  governors  to  the  end  of 
time,  just  as  the  successors  of  the  minister  of  St. 
Peter’s  were  to  be  governors  to  the  end  of  time.  But 
the  Vice-Chancellor  drew  a broad  distinction  between 
the  two  classes  of  governors,  because  he  made  the 
ministers  of  St.  Werburgh’s  and  of  St.  Peter’s  ex  officio 
governors,  and  he  nominated  as  an  act  of  grace  the 
two  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Rutlamd-square  Church 

not  as  ea:  officio  governors,  but  simply  as  governors 
nominated  by  himself  in  the  exercise  of  his  power  in 
settling  the  scheme.  I think  that  was  not  a fair  course 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  considering  the  position 
they  have  token  under  the  will  in  which  they  are 
. mentioned  as  trustees  and  executors  of  the  will,  showing 
that  the  ministers  of  Mary’s-abbey  were  to  take  a very 
important  part  in  carrying  out  the  trusts  of  the 

5550.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— There  is  nothing 


that  I can  find  in  the  scheme  itself  about  Presby-  April  is.  iss«. 
terian  governors.  There  is  first  the  provision  for  the  j j 
two  ex  officio  governors,  namely,  the  Rector  of  St.  ^ ' aw’ 
Peter’s  and  the  Rector  of  St.  Werburgh’s,  and  then 
that  the  following  persons  shall  be  the  first  governors 
of  the  school  two  of  whom  are  gentlemen  defined  as 
Reverend,  without  showing  whether  or  not  they  were 
Presbyterians,  and  then  there  are  three  others,  laymen. 

Then  there  is  the  proviso,  that  when  any  vacancy  shall 
occur  by  reason  of  the  death,  resignations,  incapacity,  or 
removal  of  any  of  the  governors,  the  surviving  or  con- 
tinuing governors,  shall  co-opt  a person  to  fill  the 
vacancy  of  the  same  religious  denomination  as  the 
governor  whose  place  is  to  be  filled.  If  a clergyman 
becomes  a Church  minister  from  being  a Presbyterian 
minister  is  it  the  construction  that  to  the  end  of  time 
the  Presbyterian  Governors  shall  be  reduced  to  one. 

Similarly  if  any  lay  gentlemen  fell  out  with  the  Church 
as  some  have  done,  and  joined  some  other  religious 
denomination,  would  the  like  result  follow  1 He  could 
not  be  removed  himself,  and  if  you  had  a man  of  un- 
certain denomination,  you  would  afterwards  have  to 
find  somebody  to  match  him. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I do  not  know  what  would  take  place 
if  a man  ceased  to  have  any  religion  whatever.  As 
I understand,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  and  Mr.  M'Kee  con- 
tended that  the  obvious  intention  of  the  will  was 
that  the  government  of  the  institution  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  two  Presbyterian  ministers,  and 
two  or  three  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  nomination  of  lay  governors 
whatsoever.  When  they  were  called  on  to  give  in  a 
list  of  laymen  whom  they  would  ask  to  act  as  trus- 
tees they  refused  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  they 
objected  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  assuming  a jurisdic- 
tion to  appoint  laymen,  and  he  nominated  the  three 
named  by  the  others,  Mr.  Pennefathex1,  Mr.  Maunsell, 
and  Mr.  Gibson.  There  was  an  appeal  from  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  Lord  Justice  Christian  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  at  that  time  differed,  and  the  scheme  stood. 

I do  not  know  anything  about  it  personally,  but  I 
understand  tlxat  Lord  O’Hagan  was  of  opinion  that  the 
scheme  should  be  rejected. 

5551.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — If  a layman  was 
co-opted  under  the  scheme,  and  he  afterwards  took 
Holy  Ordei'S,  what  would  happen  when  his  place 
came  to  be  filled  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — I think  it  should  be  filled  up  by  a 
clergyman.  A man’s  religious  denomination  would 
certainly  be  the  denomination  in  which  he  would 
die,  especially  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  scheme 
determining  that  the  man  is  to  be  of  any  religious 
denomination  when  appointed,  except  that  of  the  man 
who  dies. 

5552.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  say  the 
Px-esbyterians  were  not  satisfied  with  the  appointment 
of  lay  members  at  all.  Is  that  the  position  taken  up 
by  the  present  Governors  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — No,  the  present  Governors  are  satisfied 
that  there  should  be  a number  of  laymen  joined  with 
the  ministers  in  the  administration  of  the  trust.  They 
think  it  works  very  well,  but  they  are  of  opinion  that 
they  should  have  a proper  representation,  and  they 
say  that  that  representation  is  half  of  the  whole  number 
that  was  intended  by  the  founder  of  the  institution. 

5553.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  that 
have  been  the  intention  if  the  school  had  been  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — No  ; if  the  school  had  been  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without  there  would  have 
been  a third  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
and  it  would  be  three  to  two.  The  school  never  was 
there,  and  therefore  that  proviso  never  came  into 
operation,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
sin  qua  non,  in  his  mind. 

5554.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — When  you  claim  half 
the  Governors  do  you  mean  including  or  excluding 
the  ex-officios  1 

Mr.  Shaw. — I do  not  make  any  distinction,  because 
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April  12,  1886.  our  contention  is,  that  if  there  are  to  be  ex-officio 
Geor~Woods  governors  at  ail,  there  should  be  two  Presbyterian 
Maunsell,  esq.  ex-officio  governors,  that  is  the  minister  or  two 
ministers,  if  there  be  two,  of  Rutland- square  Church, 
and  that  if  there  be  but  one  minister  of  Rutland- 
square  Church,  then  one  other  Presbyterian  minister 
of  the  city.  Mary’s-abbey  Meeting  House  is  now 
represented  by  Rutland-square  Church. 

5555.  Dr.  Traill. — Were  there  once  two  ministers 
there  1 

Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — There  were  at  that  time. 
It  is  what  is  called  by  Presbyterians  a Collegiate 
Church ; but  since  then  the  constitution  has  been 
altered  to  some  extent,  and  there  is  only  one  minis- 
ter at  present. 

5556.  Dr.  Traill. — At  what  date  did  there  cease 
to  be  two  ministers  1 

Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — On  the  removal  of  Dr. 
Hall  to  New  York. 

5557.  Dr.  Traill. — At  the  time  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  scheme  being  formed,  were  there  two  1 

Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — There  were. 

5558.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  selecting  a 
Presbyterian  governor  do  the  other  governors  vote  ? 

Mr.  G.  TV.  Maunsell. — No,  they  never  voted  ; on 
the  contrary  when  Rutland-square  came  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a single  minister,  the  governors  of  the 
• Church  of  Ireland  were  of  opinion  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  Rutland-square  Church  should  find  a col- 
league for  Mr.  Sinclair  Hamilton,  and  they  found  him 
in  Dr.  Magee,  who  did  not  belong  to  that  church. 

5559.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  the  survi- 
ving Presbyterian  governor  nominates  his  own  col- 
league. 

Mr.  G.  TV.  Maunsell. — That  is  so  in  that  case,  but 
it  would  be  subject  to  veto. 

5560.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  a matter  of 
fact,  is  that  the  way  in  which  the  Presbyterians  are 
represented  now? 

Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — As  a matter  of  fact,  Dr. 
Murphy,  who  went  to  London,  and  who  was  a gover- 
nor on  his  removal  to  London,  nominated  me ; that 
is,  he  suggested  my  name  to  the  governors,  and  they 
acquiesced. 

5561.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I find  a motion 
recorded — “ That  the  governors  proceed  to  prepare  a 
scheme  to  be  submitted  to  the  Educational  Endow- 
ments Commission,  giving  an  equal  representation  to 
the,  Presbyterians,  and  making  the  ministers  of 
Rutland-square  Church  ex-officio  governors,  and  if 
there  be  only  one  minister,  such  minister,  and  another 
to  be  selected  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Dublin,  ex-officio 
governors.”  It  being  put  to  the  meeting,  the  motion 
was  declared  lost. 

Rev.  CtmonJellett. — The  governors  did  not  object 
to  that  proposition  at  all.  They  were  quite  willing 
that  the  Presbyterian  governors  should  be  ex-offiicios, 
and  in  the  event  of  one  person  only  being  in  Rutland- 
square  Church,  to  hare  another  appointed.  What  they 
were  not  in  favour  of  was  the  change  of  the  scheme. 
I never  heard  of  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  scheme  before. 
I only  heard  of  it  here  to-day.  I think  it  might  be  a 


r , if  w ",  Jjertvaud  belonged 

to  our  church.  He,  otlievwise,  never  would  have  nomi 
nated  two  rectors  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  w 
additional  rector  and  their  successors  ; it  was  possilde 
that  those  two  Presbyterian  ministers  mentioned  were 
personal  friends  of  his,  and  that  he  did  not  intend 
succession  in  their  case.  1 

5562.  Professor  Dougherty.— I think  the  Presbv 
terians  might  argue  that  it  was  possible  that  the  two 
rectors  were  personal  friends,  and  that  he  was  a 
Presbyterian.  The  appointment  of  the  third  rector 
was  contingent  on  the  school  being  erected  in  tho 
parish  of  St.  Nicholas  Without. 


Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — It  is  remarkable  that  he  men- 
tions the  names  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  and  be 
does  not  mention  the  names  of  the  rectors. 

Mr.  Henderson. — He  says  the  clergymen  of  Mary’s 
abbey,  but  he  does  not  refer  to  their  curacies. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.- -That  is  a question  of 
construction. 

5563.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  it  not  ratlier 
significant,  considering  the  shite  of  facts  at  the  time, 
that  he  gives  precedence  to  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  ? 


Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — He  names  the  individuals 
who  were  evidently  his  own  clergymen. 

5564.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  specu- 
lating on  what  occurred  eighty-five  years  ago.  I 
believe,  historically,  he  was  a French  Protestant 
refugee. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Dr.  Magee,  who  was  one  of  the 
trustees,  naturally,  being  put  into  this  position  of 
inferiority  on  the  governing  Board,  feels  that  it  is  not 
fitting  that  the  Board  should  consist  of  two  governors 
of  one  denomination  and  five  of  the  other ; that  there 
is  very  little  chance  indeed  of  any  question  of  difference 
being  arranged,  and  I am  told  that  tho  thing  worked 
so  badly  that  it  was  only — we  have  got  it  from  the 
governors — that  it  was  only  eighteen  months  ago  that 
the  Presbyterian  children  were  sent  to  their  own 
church,  while  the  children  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
were  sent,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  St.  George's 
Church,  and  they  got  what  religious  instruction  they 
did  from  attending  there.  It  was  only  eightc-n 
months  ago  that  Dr.  Magee  could  secure  that  the 
Presbyterian  children  should  be  sent  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  Under  these  circumstances,  faking 
the  construction  of  the  will,  and  altogether,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  scheme  deals  very  hardly  indeed  by  Ike 
Presbyterians,  and  they  feel  that  that  grievance  ought 
to  be  removed  by  this  Commission,  and  that  they 
should  be  put  in  a position  of  equality  with  the 
governors  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — He  states  that  it  is  only 
eighteen  months  ago  that  the  Presbyterian  children 
were  allowed  to  attend  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I 
believe  permission  was  accorded  at  once. 

Mr.  Henderson,  Q.c. — It  was  accorded  at  once,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — And  the  reason  it  was  not 
accorded  before  was  that  permission  was  never  asked 
before. 


Bev.  Hamilton 
Magee. 


Rev.  Hamilton  Magee  sworn  and  examined. 


5565.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— How  long  liave 
you  been  acting  as  a governor  of  Bertrand’s  Orphanage? 
—Since  the  removal  of  Rev.  Dr.  Kirkpatrick;  that 
was  three  or  four  years  ago. 

5566.  Who  was  your  predecessor  1— The  Rev. 
Dr.  Kirkpatrick. 

5567.  Dr.  Traill.— Did  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murphy 
succeed  the  Rev.  David  M‘Kee?— Yes.  I am  not 
sure  whether  I was  appointed  in  Dr.  Kirkpatrick’s 
place  or  in  Mr.  Murphy’s.  I think  I am  in  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick’s  place. 

5568.  Professor  Dougherty When  did  Dr.  Kirk- 


patrick die? — The  11th  February,  1884.  There  is  a 
letter  by  Dr.  Murphy  resigning  his  position  as  gover- 
nor  of  the  school,  in  consequence  of  his  removal  to 
London,  and  that  resignation  was  accepted  with 
regret. 

5569.  On  the  14th  April,  1884,  the  question  of  the 
contribution  to  the  stipend  fund  of  St.  George's  parish 
was  considered,  and  it  was  proposed  by  the  Rev- 
Canon  Jellett,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Acheson  Hen- 
derson, and  resolved  — “ That  behaving  that  attend- 
ance at  divine  worship  is  an  important  element 
in  education,  the  Board  of  Governors  grants  an  annual 
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contribution  of  £5  towards  tlie  stipend  fund  of  St 
George’s  Church,  the  place  of  worship  attended  by  the 
mpils  of  Bertrand’s  School,  the  payment  to  be  made 
to  the  treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  St.  George’s 
parish.”  Up  to  that  time  did  the  children  attend 
that  piace  of  worship,  and  that  only  ?— Yes. 

5570.  You,  as  a governor,  appear  to  have  been 
present  at  a number  of  those  meetings  of  the  Board. 
Can  you  remember  the  question  of  the  attendance  at 
cliurch  of  the  Presbyterian  children  being  brought 
forward  at  all  !—• I gave  notice  of  a motion  that  the 
orphan  child  Macalister  should  be  permitted  to  attend 
at  the  Rutland-square  Church.  Notice  of  motion  was 
put  on  the  notice  paper  for  several  succeeding  Boards, 
hut  there  was  not  a quorum  ; and  on  the  last  occasion, 
on  which  conditional  permission  was  granted  to  permit 
the  child  to  go  to  the  Rutland-square  Church,  the  usual 
accounts  came  forward  for  signature,  and  as  the  matter 
was  brought  forward  on  three  occasions  before,  and 
thero  never  was  a quorum  present,  I,  as  a governor, 
declined  to  sign  the  cheques  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
school,  until  that  matter  was  taken  up. 

5571.  When  was  that  1 — I could  not  give  the 
date. 

5572.  I see  by  a minute  of  Shh  June,  1885,  the 
older  was  read,  and  the  recommendation  granted  ? — 
That  is  the  only  complaint  I make,  that  although  it 
was  on  the  notice  paper,  sent  to  all  the  governors, 
when  that  motion  was  brought  forward  in  the  interests 
of  the  institution,  a quorum  of  the  governors  could  not 
be  secured  for  several  meetings,  until  I declined  to  take 
part  in  signing  the  cheques  before  that  business  was 
done.  It  was  then  conditionally  agreed  upon.  I 
think  the  only  governor  present  was  Mr.  Henderson, 
and  on  being  brought  forward  befoi-e  the  next  full 
meeting  of  the  governors  it  was  ordered. 

5573.  Lord  Justice.  FitzGibbon. — Although  your 
accounts  are  dated  14th  April,  1884,  the  sanction  of 
the  Commissioners  was  not  obtained  until  14th  May, 
1885  ? 

Mr.  Thomas  Gick. — That  was  in  the  year  when  the 
accounts  came  before  them. 

5574.  Dr.  Traill. — The  accounts  for  1884  did  not 
come  before  the  Commissioners  until  1885 ? 

Mr.  Gick. — No. 

5575.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  you  also 
apph'ed  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests,  to  assist  you  in  preparing  a scheme  in 
reference  to  the  apprentice  fund,  and  nothing  has  been 
done.  On  the  9th  July,  1885,  there  was  a letter  read 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Oharitable  Donations  and 
Bequests,  referring  to  the  fund  for  apprentice  fees. 
That  is  in  answer  to  your  application  that  you  should 
not  be  tied  down  to  investing  £50,  and  that  you  should 
be  allowed  to  spend  whatever  sum  you  considered 
reasonable.  Do  you  think  it  still  reasonable  that  you 
should  have  that  power  ? 

Mr.  Gick. — I think  so,  so  far  as  the  apprentice 
fund  is  concerned.  I think  it  is  larger  than  what  is 
now  required.  It  is  £50  in  addition  to  the  dividends 
arising  on  the  produce  of  the  year  : that  is  between 
£60  and  £70. 

Mi-.  Henderson. — That  has  arisen  very  much  from 
the  rule  laid  down  by  the  scheme,  that  a sum  should 
be  invested. 

5576.  Professor  Dougherty. — I understand  that 
although  you  have  in  hand  the  interest  on  your  invest- 
ments, and  have  £50  a year  from  the  income  of  the 
fstate  to  apply  to  this  purpose  you  sell  out  stock  stand- 
ing m the  names  of  the  governors,  year  by  year,  when 
you  require  apprentice  fees  1 

Mr.  G.  W.  Maunsell. — Yes;  it  is  a clumsy  method, 
and  I have  objected  several  times  to  it.  We  con- 
sidered that  we  were  bound  by  the  scheme.  About 
p.6  en^  of  the  year  I received  an  account  from  Mr. 

ick,  of  investments  in  the  apprentice  fund  which  has 
bached  £440.  When  a fee  is  required,  I have  to  go 
a stockbroker  to  sell  out  what  would  produce  £25. 
have  suggested  that  we  should  have  a debit  and 


credit  account  as  regards  that  fund  and  draw  the 
balance,  but  it  seems  we  are  tied  by  the  scheme. 

5577.  What  part  of  the  scheme  requires  you  to 
draw  the  interest  1 

Mr.  Gick. — The  total  sum  of  £50,  together  with 
the  interest  of  the  previous  year,  are  the  amounts 
invested.  The  apprentice  fees  from  year  to  year  are 
generally  left  for  selling  out  of  stock,  till  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year. 

5578.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  — What  is  your 
view,  Dr.  Magee,  of  the  system  of  electing  children? 
— So  far  as  I have  seen  it,  it  acts  remarkably  well. 
All  the  governors  carefully  look  into  the  case,  and  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  a number  of  Presbyterian 
children,  far  more  than  we  require. 

5579.  How  does  it  happen  that  the  proportion  of 
Presbyterian  children  is  not  more  ? — It  was,  perhaps, 
the  fault  of  the  previous  Presbyterian  governors,  in 
not  insisting  on  claims  that  I think  the  other  governors 
would  have  conceded.  I think  the  matter  was  not 
pressed  on  the  governors  as  it  might  have  been,  and 
as  I think  it  my  duty  to  do. 

Mr.  Henderson.  — If  the  Presbyterian  Governors 
had  nominated  Presbyterian  children,  there  would  be 
a larger  number  of  Presbyterian  children  in  the  school 
now,  so  far  as  the  rules  are  concerned. 

5580.  How  many  Presbyterian  governors  are  there 
for  the  school  at  present  1— -There  are  two. 

5581.  And  how  many  members  altogether  con- 
stitute the  Board  ? — Seven  altogether. 

5582.  By  the  natural  working  of  the  present  system 
they  would  be  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  five.  Does 
that  appear  to  you  to  be  a satisfactory  arrangement  7 
— It  does  not.  I think  we  are  entitled  under  the 
intention  of  the  will  to  half  the  advantages  of  the 
institution,  and  half  the  representation. 

5583.  Dr.  Traill. — But  you  have  not  your  full 
number  of  pupils  at  present  in  the  school? — We  have 
not. 

5584.  That  must  have  come  from  carelessness  on 
the  pai-t  of  the  Presbyterian  governors  ? — I can  under- 
stand no  other  reason.  It  seems  to  me  strange  that 
although  a notification  was  sent  to  the  governors, 
not  merely  inserted  in  the  minute  book,  but  sent  by 
Dr.  Gick  to  each  governor,  for  several  meetings,  that 
we  could  not  get  a quorum  to  attend.  That  indicated 
some  slight  reluctance,  at  least,  in  that  direction,  and 
perhaps  that  interfered  with  the  action  of  the  former 
Presbyterian  governors.  We  are  not  willing  parties 
to  anything  of  that  kind. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — It  might  have  been  perfectly 
accidental  that  a quorum  did  not  attend.  It  might 
have  been  in  the  summer  time. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  appears  by  the 
minutes  of  the  10th  September,  1883,  that  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Murphy  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he 
would  move  that  the  child  M'Alister,  now  admitted, 
be  allowed  to  attend  with  the  mother,  and  other  mem 
bers  of  her  family,  at  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Then 
on  the  8th  October,  1883,  there  was  no  quorum. 

5585.  Professor  Dougherty. — That  is  your  motion  ? 
— Yes. 

5586.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — On  the  10th 
November,  1883,  read  a letter  from  Dr.  Murphy, 
having  reference  to  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  and  also  in  reference  to  his  proposed  resigna- 
tion. It  was  decided  that  the  question  he  postponed 
until  the  Rev.  Dr.  Magee  be  present  ? 

Mr.  Henderson.— The  purport  of  that  letter  was 
a request  by  Dr.  Murphy  that  the  matter  he 
postponed. 

5587.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Mr.  Magee  was 
present  on  the  10th  December,  1883,  and  there  was 
no  quorum.  The  matter  being  urgent  the  governors 
present  approved  of  the  suggestion.  On  the  14th 
January,  1884,  there  was  a quorum,  and  you  were 
present,  and  the  letter  having  been  read  from  Dr. 
Murphy  asking  that  leave  be  given  to  H.  S.  M‘ Abater 
to  attend  the  Presbyterian  Church  with  her  friends, 


April  12,  1886. 
Rev.  Hamilton 
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April  12,  1886.  it  was  resolved  that  leave  be  given  Mary  Mc  Adis  ter 
Rev  HamUton  to  ■*iave  called  for  and  brought  back  to  the 

Magee.  school  at  the  hour  arranged  with  the  matron  1 

Mx-.  George  Woods  Maunsell. — I was  rather  as- 
tonished to  hear  Mr.  Magee’s  observations.  The 
moment  the  request  was  made  there  was  never  the 
slightest  idea  of  objecting  on  the  part  of  any  governor’. 

5588.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any  visit 
paid  by  a Presbyterian  minister  to  look  after  the 
children  1 

Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — We  recently  got  a lady 
appointed  to  look  after  the  children,  but  she  is,  unfor- 
tunately, unwell. 

5589.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  clergy  do  not 
visit ; why  don’t  some  of  you  visit  1 

Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — The  clergy  did  not  know  of 
the  minute  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Thomas  Giclc. — I was  under  the  impression  that 
they  attended  under  a minute  of  the  board. 

5590.  Dr.  Traill. — Does  not  it  seem  to  be  more  in 
the  power  of  the  Presbyterian  minister,  seeing  he  is 
himself  on  the  board. 

Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — I have  frequently  called  at 
the  school. 

5591.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Considering  that 
you  had  to  ask  permission  for  a Presbyterian  child  to 
go  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  infer  that  permission  would  be  required  also  for  a 
Presbyterian  minister  to  visit  the  school. 

Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — I felt  so. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — That  inference  cannot  be  drawn. 
It  involves  the  care  of  the  child  during  the  time  she  is 
being  sent  to  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  other 
children,  who  go  to  the  parish  church,  are  under  the 
care  of  the  matron. 

5592.  Professor  Dougherty. — W oulcl  you  not  meet 
the  whole  difficulty  by  appointing  a Presbyterian 
mistress ; if  the  assistant  mistress  were  a Presbyterian 
she  could  go  with  the  Presbyterian  children. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — At  first  sight  it  looks  as  if  the 
Presbyterian  governors  had  not  a fair  share  of  the 
nominations.  If  they  were  entitled  to  one-half,  that 
would  be  a fair  solution  of  the  difficulty ; but  we  must 
bear  in  mind  the  proportions  as  regards  numbers,  and, 
looking  at  the  Census  Return,  there  are  8,036  Church 
school  children  as  against  884  Presbyterian  children 
in  Dublin. 

5593.  Professor  Dougherty. — Then,  in  dealing  with 
educational  endowments,  do  you  favour  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  counting  heads  1 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I would  like  to  keep  my  argu- 
ment to  the  case  in  hand. 

5594.  Do  you  not  think  we  should  also  have  some 

regard  to  the  intention  of  the  founder— we  are  bound 
to  have  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  founder  by  our 
Act?  J 


5597.  Dr.  Traill.— Are  you  strongly  in  favQ,„. 

this  mixed  boarding  school  ? Ul 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett.— I do  not  see  any  obiretmn  * 
the  boarding  school,  the  difference  has  been  so 
ceedingly  small.  ex' 

Key.  Bamiltm  Magte.—lht  difference  las  w, 
small.  e" 

5598.  Rev.  Dr.  Moilov.—Yon  are  in  faTOm.  „f 
present  system  of  nomination  ? 

Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — Yes. 

5599.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — And  you  are  also  in 
favour  of  havmg  an  equal  representation  of  Presbv 
terians  and  Episcopalians  on  the  board  of  governors ) 

Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — Yes. 

5600.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy— That  system  would  be 

likely  m practice  to  lead  to  this  • that  there  woidd 
be  an  equal  number  of  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian 
children  nominated  ? f 


Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — Ultimately. 

5601.  Rev  Dr.  Molloy— Do  you  think  that  would 
be  reasonable,  taking  into  account  the  relative  poim- 
lation  of  the  two  communities  in  this  city  1 

Rev.  Hamilton  Magee.— If  the  will  restricted  the 
charity  to  this  city  it  would  not,  but  the  will  does 
not  restrict  the  application  of  the  charity,  and  we 
have  Presbyterian  children  as  numerous  in  Ulster. 

5602.  Then  you  would  apply  a charity  left  by  a 
Dublin  gentleman,  to  the  Presbyterian  children  all 
over  Ireland.  I am  not  making  an  objection,  but  I 
want  to  know  your  views. 

Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — As  a matter  of  fact,  both 
the  Episcopalian  and  the  Presbyterian  governors 
appoint  the  most  eligible,  irrespective  of  the  place 
from  which  the  orphan  comes. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — The  testator  did  not  appoint 
gentlemen  to  be  co-opted  from  every  district,  but  from 
a particular  district.  The  Rectors  of  St.  Peter’s,  St 
Werburgh’s,  and  St.  Nicholas  (Without). 

5603.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Of  your  twenty- 
two  children,  how  many  are  Dublin  children,  in- 
cluding Dublin  city  and  county  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Speaking  roughly,  more  than 
two- thirds. 

Mr.  George  Woods  Maunsell. — I should  say  rather 
more  than  that. 


Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — There  are  children  appointed 
who  were  born  in  remote  provinces,  but  when  elected 
their  mothers  had  been  residing  in  Dublin. 

5604.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  it  not  a remark- 
able fact  that  Peter  Bertrand  did  not  appoint  the 
minister  of  his  parish  church  as  one  of  his  trustees, 
except  on  a contingency  never  fulfilled  ? One  would 
have  thought,  if  a churchman,  he  would  have  ap- 
pointed the  minister  of  his  own  parish  church. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Because  he  did  not  like  him. 


Rev.  Canon  Jellett I do  think  so. 

Rev.  Hamilton  Magee.  —Can  Canon  Jellett  point  to 
anything  restricting  the  application  of  the  charity  to 
the  city  of  Dublin.  If  he  cannot,  his  argument,  with 
all  respect,  has  no  bearing  on  the  case. 

Mr.  J ames  J . Shaw. — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
Presbyterian  governor  nominating  a child  from  Ulster. 

Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — The  Presbyterian  Church 
as  such  is  almost  numerically  equal  to  his  own  in  this 
country. 

5595.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy — If  a system  of  election 
were  carried  out  would  it  not  be  open  to  the  whole 
body  to  take  into  consideration  the  claims  of  the 
candidates  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — I agree  with  Dr.  Magee,  that 
in  practice  the  nomination  system  is  the  better. 

5596.  Dr.  Traill. —You  think  the  individual 
governor  takes  greater  care  in  making  a selection  than 
a large  number  of  governors  would  do  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett.— I do.  The  difficulty  of  sharing 
the  responsibility  with  several  other  people  is  not 
great. 

Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — There  is  no  difference  of 
sentiment  amongst  us  on  that  subject. 


5605.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — -What  do  you  think,  Mr. 
Maunsell,  of  the  suggestion  that  the  Presbyterian  body 
should  have  an  equal  representation  ? 

Mr.  George  Woods  Maunsell. — 1 think,  looking  at 
the  division  of  creeds  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  it  would 
not  be  an  equitable  arrangement. 

5606.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  think  the 
present  system  equitable  ? 

Mr.  George  Woods  Maunsell. — I see  nothing  to 
complain  of. 

5607.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  three 
laymen  governors,  and  can  you  give  us  any  reason  why 
one  of  them  is  not  a Presbyterian  ? 

Mr.  George  Woods  Maunsell. — You  should  ask  the 
Vice-Chancellor  that. 

5608.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  explanation 
has  been  given  that,  desiring  to  appeal,  the  two  clergy- 
men who  then  held  the  post  of  governors  refused  to 
nominate  anybody,  and  then  the  three  nominated  by 
the  other  denomination  were  appointed  by  the  court 
It  would  occur  to  me  that  if  the  trustees  did  not  choose 
to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  by  nominating  some- 
body, it  was  the  duty  of  the  court  to  have  appointed 
Buch  persons  as  they  ought  to  have  nominated. 
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Jlr  James  J.  Shaw.— They  could  not  have  gone  to 
the  Appeal  Court  if  they  had  concurred  in  nom- 

Hamilton  Magee. — Dr.  Kirkpatrick’s  memo- 
randum states  that  the  Vice-Chancellor,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  intended  no  change  of  the  clerical 
representatives  indicated  in  the  will,  but  to  appoint 
three  lay  trustees.  The  Presbyterians  believing  that 
that  would  give  a preponderance  to  one  party,  and 
not  their  party,  declined  to  appoint. 

5609.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  the  proportion 
of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Episcopalians  in  tho 
original  will  ? 

Rev.  Hamilton  Magee. — Equal  except  in  a certain 
contingency. 

5610.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  yon  thmk,  Mr. 
Maunsell,  that  there  has  been  a change  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians  in 
Dublin  since  the  will  was  made  1 

Mr.  George  Woods  Maunsell. — I could  not  answer 
that  question. 

5611.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  think  there  should 
not  be  an  equal  number  of  Episcopalians  and  Pres- 
byterians now  on  account  of  their  relative  proportions 
in  the  population  1 

Mr.  George  Woods  Maunsell. — Yes. 

5612.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  is  not  the  proportion 
about  the  same  now  as  when  the  testator  made  his 
will  1 

Mr.  George  Woods  Maunsell. — I cannot  answer 
that. 

5613.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  you  be  satisfied 
with  the  proportion  of  three  to  two  which  appeal's  to 
have  been  his  ideal 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  a full  account 
of  the  proceeding  in  Chancery  given  in  the  memo- 
randum, written  by  Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  When  the  case 
came  before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  he  announced  that 
in  his  opinion  it  was  desirable  the  court  should  appoint 
some  laymen  to  be  governors  in  addition  to  the  four 


clergymen  nominated  in  the  will.  The  Presbyterians 
questioned  his  power  to  go  outside  the  will,  except  with 
the  concurrence  of  both  parties,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor 
announced  that  he  would  appoint  three  laymen,  thus 
insuring  a preponderance  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
Therefore  what  he  manifestly  intended  to  do  was  to 
get  six  names,  but  to  choose  three — and  of  the  three 
chosen,  two  at  least  should  be  of  one  denomination. 
When  the  case  was  again  before  (he  Vice-Chancellor 
he  appointed  the  Ministers  of  Rutland-square  Church 
governors,  and  counsel  for  the  Presbyterians  stated  that 
inasmuch  as  they  objected  to  the  appointment  of 
additional  governors,  and  believing  that  having  regard 
to  the  express  words  of  the  will,  the  act  of  the  court 
in  making  the  appointment  was  ultra  vires,  they 
declined  to  nominate  any  persons,  until  the  question 
was  decided.  Thereupon  the  Vice-Chancellor  appointed 
three  gentlemen,  named  by  the  Episcopalian  Ministers, 
all  of  whom  were  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
so  that  instead  of  appointing  some  only  of  the  three, 
he  appointed  the  whole  on  their  list.  This  decision 
appearing  so  disadvantageously  to  the  Presbyterian 
portion  of  the  board,  it  was  believed  the  court  would 
reverse  it,  accordingly  a petition  praying  that  the  deci- 
sion might  be  reversed  was  presented.  On  appeal  the 
Lord  Chancellor  said  that  he  would  be  disposed  to 
modify  the  decree,  but  as  Lord  Justice  Christian  was  of 
a different  opinion,  he  thought  it  best  to  agree  with 
him.  We  must  now  look  into  the  matter,  and  bear  in 
mind,  that  upon  that  occasion  the  Presbyterians  lost 
all  representation,  because  they  would  not  nominate 
anybody.  We  have  heard  you  all,  and  the  views  of 
the  various  parties,  and  we  will  consider  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  prepare  a draft  scheme  modifying 
this  one  or  not.  Any  document  we  may  prepare 
under  the  statute  will  be  a mere  draft  scheme.  The 
parties  will  get  notice  of  it  immediately  it  is  ready, 
and  they  can  examine  it,  and  come  forward  with  any 
objections  in  writing,  and  these  objections  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Judicial  Commissioners. 


MERCHANT  TAILORS’  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Richard  Macmvllen,  sworn.  (Hands  in  Chancery  scheme  relating  to  the  school.) 


5614.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Merchant  Tailors’  School  ? — I am. 

5615.  Where  is  the  school  at  present  earned  on  1 — 
In  the  Merchants’  Hall,  opposite  to  the  Metal  Bridge 
in  this  city. 

5616.  What  income  have  you  1 — The  net  income  is 
£237. 

5617.  I believe  your  property  consists  of  lands? — 
Some  lands  called  Baskin  at  Coolock. 

5618.  And  I think  you  have  some  property  in 
Wicklow  ? — Yes  j a small  property. 

5619.  And  in  Church-street  ? — Yes  j and  the  rest  is 
in  Back-lane,  Bow-street,  and  High-street. 

5620.  You  also  have  some  bank  stock  ? — Yes,  £140. 

5621.  And  your  annual  income  amounts  to  about 
£237  a year  net,  or  £270  gross.  I see  you  were 
obliged  to  go  into  Chancery  in  1878  to  have  trustees 
appointed  ? — Not  for  the  purpose  of  having  trustees 
appointed,  but  in  reference  to  some  property  of  the 
Merchants’  Charitable  Society. 

5622.  What  became  of  the  Merchants’  Charitable 
Society’s  property?— By  the  order  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  the  money  was  given  to  the  Old  Men’s 
Asylum,  and  the  building,  the  Merchants’  Hall,  was 
given  to  us. 

5623.  Then  you  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  whole 
of  the  property  of  the  Merchants’  Charitable  Society 
tor  the  Merchant  Tailors’  School?— No,  which  we 
considered  very  unjust,  because  all  the  property  was 


left  for  freemen  charities,  and  we  did  not  think  it 
should  be  alienated  from  that  purpose. 

5624.  Have  you  got  any  copy  of  the  order  made? — 
We  never  got  it. 

5625.  What  is  the  present  constitution  of  your 
trustees  ? — The  same  as  the  original ; there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  trustees. 
There  were  thirteen  trustees  appointed  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act. 

5626.  Then  the  only  change  that  was  made  by 
reason  of  the  Chancery  proceedings,  which  took  place 
since  the  former  Commission,  was  to  give  you  the 
Merchant  Tailors’  Hall  ? — Yes,  and  in  consequence  of 
that  we  added  ten  to  the  number  of  boys  educated. 

5627.  What  number  have  yon  now  ? — Fifty. 

5628.  Are  those  boys  free  scholars? — They  are, 
according  to  the  trust. 

5629.  Are  they  day  boys  only? — Only  day  boys. 

5630.  How  axe  they  admitted  to  the  school  ? — The 
sons  of  the  original  members  of  the  guild  or  their 
descendants  have  the  first  claim  ; after  those  the  sons 
of  freemen  of  the  city,  and,  when  they  are  provided 
for,  any  members  of  the  Churches  of  Scotland  and 
England  as  then  established. 

5631.  How  do  you  make  selection  of  those  who 
present  themselves  for  admission? — We  never  have 
any  reason  to  reject  any,  because  the  applications  we 
get  are  according  to  our  forms  : — Name,  residence,  age, 
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April  12, 1886  parentage,  religious  profession,  statement  of  the  candi- 
Mr  Richard  date's  qualifications,  whether  descended  from  the  liiera- 
Ma'cmullcn.  here  of  the  guild,  or  whether  he  has  any  qualification 
entitling  him  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  his  proficiency 
and  state  of  health.  The  candidates  are  examined  by 
the  master  to  see  if  they  are  fit  to  enter  a class.  We 
do  not  admit  infant  children. 

5632.  What  is  the  age  of  admission  ? — It  is  gene- 
rally from  about  eight  or  ten. 

5633.  What  staff  of  teachers  have  you? — A head 
master,  Mr.  Brooks  \ he  is  a Master  of  Arts  and  late 
■Fellowship  Candidate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  We 
have  also  an  assistant  master  and  a drawing  master. 

5634.  Dr.  Traill. — Mr.  Brooks  is  the  head  master  ? 
— Yes^ 

5685.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  • — Really  our 
anxiety  about  this  school  was  to  see  whether  we  could 
assist  you  with  reference  to  the  property  which  is  all 
very  scattered,  even  in  Dublin.  Is  it  all  held  by  the 
trustees  ? — Yes. 

5636.  How  is  it  let? — On  leases  for  ever.  Some  of 
these  leases  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  at  all.  The 
leases  were  handed  over  to  us. 

5637.  Are  they  all  head  rents  ? — Yes. 

5638.  The  Wicklow  property  produces  £4  12s.  3d. 
a year? — Yes. 

5639.  And  you  get  £100  a year  from  the  Church- 
street  premises  ? — Yes. 

5640.  Then  there  is  £85  from  two  houses  in  High- 
street? — Yes.  These  houses  were  bought  expecting 
to  make  an  entrance  into  Back-lane,  when  we  found 
the  locality  coming  down  and  that  it  was  not  a nice 
locality  to  bring  children  to,  instead  of  opening  the 
place,  we  let  the  house  to  Mr.  Dennehy.  We  pay 
£36  8s.  2c?.,  and  we  get  £85  for  it. 

5641.  Have  you  got  the  accounts? — Yes,  ending 
June,  1885. 

5642.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  only  instru- 
ments you  have  are  the  original  trust  deed  of  1841, 
and  the  conveyance  of  the  premises  1833,  the  bill  in 
Chancery  and  the  first  order  the  Vice-Chancellor  made 
on  it.  Have  you  got  any  copy  of  the  final  order  ? 

Messrs.  Barlow  and  Orr  were  the  solicitors  for  the 
charitable  trusts  and  also  our  solicitors,  ancl  they 
might  have  handed  it  to  the  governing  body  of  the 
Old  Men’s  Asylum  in  making  over  the  propei-ty  to  them. 

5643.  But  they  made  over  the  house  to  you  ? The 

building  merely ; the  property  from  which  the  income 
was  derived  was  handed  over  to  the  asylum. 

5644.  Surelytheymusthaveacopv? — Theymayhave. 

5645.  Did  you  apply  to  them?— No. 

5646.  To  what  denominations  do  the  boys  belong  ? 
Uiere  are  nine  Presbyterians  and  the  rest  are  members 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

—Yes7  Pr°feSSOr  I>0UGHERT^-— This  is  a day  school  ? 

5648.  You  do  not  carry  out  the  provision  for 
partial  maintenance  ?— No.  We  did  at  first,  but  we 
foimd  the  class  of  children  whom  we  got  did  not  re- 
quire it. 

5649.  Dr.  Traill. — Of  what  class  in  life  are  they? 
— they  are  the  sons  of  people  in  business,  such  as 
clerks,  and  of  a number  of  persons  to  whom  a good 
education  is  a great  matter. 


5650.  Is , the  education  primary  or  intermediate?-. 

Intermediate  ; in  fact  we  have  fitted  pupils  for  *T 
professions.  We  have  an  exliibitioner  imde7 t 
Intermediate  Education  Board.  There  are  pi  ™ 
going  up  for  the  intermediate  examinations  this 
and  there  are  a number  of  our  pupils  who  have  pied 
through  the  university.  1 ^eu 

5651.  Professor  Dohohehty.  _ What  coUei, 

tliey  enter  from  tie  school  (—Some  enter  the  Her  I 
University,  some  take  up  the  medical  profession  sS 
the  ministry.  Biere  is  one  a leading  Minister  rf” 
Presbyterian  Church  m the  North  of  Ireland  w 
there  are  others  who  are  Ministers  of  the  Church  nf 
Ireland.  01 


5652.  Is  there  a commercial  education  given  in  the 

school?— Both  commercial  and  classical.  A «ood 
mercantile  or  classical  education  may  be  had  They 
learn  Latin  and  French.  Last  year  one  of  the  pupils 
took  a silver  medal  in  the  moderatorship  in  Trinity 
College.  He  was  a sizar.  ^ 

5653.  How  many  trustees  are  there  ?— There  are 
thirteen  ; three  Presbyterians  and  ten  Episcopalians. 

5654.  Is  there  any  limitation  in  the  deed  as  to  the 
numbers  ? — No. 

5655.  How  are  vacancies  filled  up  ?— The  descend- 
ants of  the  original  trustees  have  a light.  My  fatter 
was  an  original  trustee.  Mr.  Brien  was  an  original 
trustee  aud  is  still  alive. 

5656.  Of  what  denomination  were  the  original 
trustees  ? — There  were  twelve  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  and  one  a Presbyterian. 

5657.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — You  are  a 
Presbyterian  yourself? — I am. 

5658.  Have  you  any  arrangements  for  religious  in- 
struction ? — Nothing  denominational. 

5659.  Dr.  Traill. — The  Scripture  is  read  ereiy 
day  ? — Yes. 

5660.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Incorporating 
your  trustees  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  further  ap 
plications  to  the  Court  to  appoint  new  trustees  would 
be  pretty  well  all  that  could  bo  done  at  present  to 
improve  your  position  ? — I do  not  see  anything  that 
can  he  done  except  to  give  us  more  means  to  improye 
what  we  are  doing. 

5661.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Are  the  Presbyterians 
satisfied  with  the  proportion  they  have  on  the 
Board  ? — We  have  never  had  any  reason  to  complain. 
There  has  never  been  any  question.  In  reference  to 
the  appointment  of  trustees  there  is  in  that  trust  deed 
mention  made  of  the  memorial  that  is  to  be  made  ont 
whenever  new  trustees  are  appointed. 

5662.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  Commission  to  remove  such  difficulties. 
It  would  be  well  to  take  advantage  of  what  the  law 
gives  you  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Leeper. — I am  a trustee  and  we  found 
the  appointment  of  a new  trustee  a very  expensive 
process.  To  obviate  that  would  be  an  advantage, 
otherwise  nothing  would  occur  to  us  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  school. 

5663.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, — Can  you  give  us 
a list  of  the  existing  trustees  ? — Yes. 

Rev.  Canon  Leeper. — There  are  still  alive  two 
original  trustees,  Mr.  Brien  is  one,  and  I am  the 
other. 


Methodist 
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THE  METHODIST  FEMALE  ORPHAN  SCHOOL,  HARRINGTON-STREET. 


Theodore  CronJielm.—I  appear  on  behc 
of  the  Methodist  Female  Orphan  School,  Harringto: 
street.  The  school  was  founded  in  the  year  1803,  l 
the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Solomon  Walker,  who  b 
queathed  the  sum  of  £150  for  furniture,  etc.,  for 
female  chanty  school,  in  or  near  the  Preaching  Hous 
Whitefnar-street,  to  be  called  the  Methodist  Fema 
Orphan  School,  and  to  consist  of  ten  female  childr® 
He  also  left  £2,000  Government  5 per  cent,  stool 


the  interest  of  which  was  bequeathed  by  testator  for 
ever,  to  support  and  maintain  the  school,  and  the  will 
directed  that  the  children  should  attend  divine  service 
in  the  Preaching  House,  and  also  attend  noon  day 
service  in  the  parish  church  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland.  Twelve  governors  were  appointed  who 
should  appoint  a treasurer  from  amongst  themselves 
annually,  and  the  Board  were  to  make  rules  and  by- 
laws, fill  up  vacancies,  and  appoint  seven  lady- 
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imveraors.  The  rules  to  be  observed  were  as  follows 
Fii-st  the  objects  of  the  charity  to  be  female  orphan 
children  not  under  seven  or  over  ten  years  of  age; 
second  to  be  considered  orphans  if  either  of  the 
Barents  be  dead  ; third,  the  number  to  be  ten,  or  as 
many  as  the  £100  a year  will  support  and  educate  ; 
fourth  they  are  to  be  brought  every  Sabbath  day  to 
attend’ noonday  service  in  the  parish  church,  and  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  form  and  worship  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Ireland.  Any  further  rules 
which  were  necessary  were  to  be  made  by  the 
governors.  There  was  also  an  endowment  termed 
Barrett’s  Endowment.  A sum  of  £500  was  allocated 
under  a decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  the 
Female  Orphan  Schools  then  in  Wliitefriar-street, 
and  now  in  Harrington-street,  the  trust  being  declared 
by  deed  (dated  28th  April,  1826),  that  it  was  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  the  asylum,  and  to  be  applied  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  the  order  of  the  governors. 
In  event  of  death,  or  should  they  be  desirous  to  be 
discharged,  or  go  beyond  the  seas,  or  should  refuse, 
neglect,  or  become  incapable  to  act,  then  the  Master 
of  ° the’  Court  would  appoint  new  trustees.  The 
original  trustees  of  Barrett’s  Endowment,  appointed 
by  deed  of  1826,  were  John  David  La  Touche,  Jacob 
Geoghegan,  and  Thomas  Booth.  New  trustees  were 
appointed  from  time  to  time,  and  the  hist  appoint- 
ment of  new  trustees  was  by  deed  dated  26th 
February,  1867,  when  George  Sykes  and  James 
Booth  were  appointed  in  place  of  Thomas  Booth  and 
Arthur  Jones,  deceased,  to  act  with  John  Ouseley 
Bonsall,  surviving  trustee,  who  has  since  died.  The 
only  way  of  appointing  trustees  is  by  coming  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  that  was  last  done  in  the  year 


1867. 

The  funded  *property  of  the  institution  now  con- 
sists of  £2,289  18s.  Id.  invested  in  India  four  per 
cent,  stock  in  the  names  of  James  Hutchinson 
Swanton,  John  Lambert  Jones,  and  James  Booth. 
This  represents  the  original  endowments  and  sundry 
small  sums  received  from  other  sources.  Barrett’s 
endowment  of  £497  9s.  4 d.  stock  is  also  invested 
in  the  same  security.  This  stands  in  the  names 
of  the  trustees  appointed  in  1867.  The  income  derived 
from  both  these  investments  is  £111  10s.  2d.,  ancl 
that  is  largely  supplemented  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions amounting  to  about  £188  a year.  This  amount 
is  derived  from  sermons  and  donations,  and  of  course 
varies.  The  number  of  orphans  at  present  in  the 
institution  is  seventeen.  These  seventeen  children 
are  clothed  and  maintained  in  the  institution,  and 
educated  in  the  National  Schools,  ELildare-place.  The 
former  premises  went  out  of  lease  some  years  ago  and 
new  ground  was  taken  in  Harrington-street  under 
fee-farm  grant.  The  ground  rent  is  £7  4s.  a 
year,  and  the  building  which  was  erected  in  1852 
was  built  by  subscriptions,  chiefly  from  Methodists, 
and  collections  made  in  Methodist  churches  in  Dublin. 
In  1867  a change  was  made  by  the  Governors  in  the 
regulations  of  the  school  under  these  circumstances. 
By  the  terms  of  Solomon  Walker’s  will  the  children 
were  to  attend  noonday  divine  service  in  the  White- 
friar-street  Preaching  House  for  Methodists,  and 
that  the  school  should  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  bujlding.  Now  in  the  year  1816  the  relations  of 
the  Methodist  Body  with  the  Established  Church 
underwent  a change  although  the  doctrines  remained 
unaltered.  For  many  years  after  this  change  however, 
they  continued  to  send  children  to  the  parish  church, 
and  in  the  evening  to  Stephen’s-green  Church,  but  in 
course  of  time  this  was  found  to  be  very  inconvenient. 
The  income  derived  from  tire  endowments  was  in- 
sufficient to  support  even  the  ten  children  originally 
uamed,  still  less  to  support  the  increasing  numbers  ; 
£200  a year  almost  was  derived  from  sermons  in 
Methodist  churches,  and  there  was  a necessity  for 
securing  the  continued  support  of  the  congregations 
who  contributed  so  largely  to  the  income.  Moreover 
there  was  a great  loss  of  time  from  the  divided  attend- 
ance, and  it  was  decided  under  all  these  circumstances 
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that  the  children  should  be  brought  to  the  Stephen’s-  April  12,  issb. 
green  church  for  noonday  sendee  instead  of  to  the  ,,  JT~. 
Established  Church.  Since  1867  therefore  they  had  Cronhelm  ™ 
attended  on  the  Lord’s  Day  both  morning  and  evening 
service  in  the  Methodist  Church.  In  the  year  1872, 
the  Commissioners  of  Charities  addressed  a letter  to 
the  governors  requesting  to  know  how  the  change  in 
the  attendance  at  the  parish  church  was  made,  and 
in  reply  an  answer  was  sent  explaining  at  considerable 
length  the  reasons  I have  just  given.  This  appeared 
to  satisfy  the  Commissioners  for  they  took  no  action 
on  the  matter.  Now  we  wish  that  these  arrangements 
should  be  formally  sanctioned,  as  being  really  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  testator.  He 
clearly  wished  the  fund  should  be  for  the  benefit  of 
Methodists  ; he  directed  the  school  should  be  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Preaching  House  in  Whitefriar- 
street,  and  having  regard  to  this  and  the  changes 
which  have  since  taken  place,  and  moreover  the  large 
poi'tiou  of  the  income  which  is  derived  from  donations 
from  Methodists,  I ask  you  to  ratify  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  regulations  of  this  school. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  present  in- 
stitution was  built  by  money  collected  from  Methodist 
congregations  and  subscribed  by  members  of  that 
religion. 

5665.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  in  the 
report  of  1857,  that  there  was  a sum  left  to  you  by 
Alderman  Warren.  His  wife  had  a life  interest  in 
the  money.  Did  you  ever  get  it  1 

5666.  Mr.  Cronhelm. — Yes;  it  was  received  in 
1860,  from  the  executors  of  Alderman  Warren’s  will, 
and  was  invested  in  3 per  cent,  stock. 

5667.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  Mr.  Walker  a Primitive 
Methodist  ? 

Mr.  Cronhelm. — He  died  before  the  division  arose. 

5668.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  is  the  date  of 
the  alteration  in  the  relations  between  the  Methodist 
Body  and  the  Established  Church  ? — 1816. 

5669.  Dr.  Traill. — And  the  will  is  dated  18031 — 

Yes. 

5670.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  sum  was  expended 
in  building  the  school  in  Harrington-street  1 — £700  or 
thereabouts. 

5671.  Was  this  £700  mainly  made  up  of  contri- 
butions from  Methodists  1 — Yes,  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  James  Booth  (Secretary.) — There  were  a couple 
of  large  donations,  and  the  rest  was  collected. 

5672.  Mr.  William  Brooke. — I wish  to  say  one  or 
two  words  on  this  matter,  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  I think  there  will  be  some  little  difficulty 
in  coming  to  a decision  upon  this  question  with  regard 
to  the  endowments.  Now,  no  doubt  a good  deal  of 
tire  endowment  does  belong  strictly  to  the  Methodist 
denomination.  I take  it  for  granted  that  the  premises 
were  built  with  money  clearly  belonging  to  the 
Methodist  connexion.  But  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  money  left  by  will  was  really  in  the  same  way. 

I certainly  think  that  the  will  of  the  original  founder 
has  not  been  strictly  carried  out.  No  doubt  the  tes- 
tator, Solomon  Walker,  directed  that  the  children 
attending  the  school  should  attend  Divine  service  in 
the  Whitefriar-street  Methodist  Preaching  House. 

He  makes  that  direction  almost  at  the  head  of  the 
will,  and  he  then  goes  on  to  bequeath  £2,000  Govern- 
ment Stock  to  the  institution.  The  will  then  goes  on  to 
appoint  governors  of  the  school,  and  continues  to  say: — 

“And  I desire  that  the  said  governors  do  appoint  seven 
gentlewomen  to  be  governesses  of  said  school,  and  I desire 
and  request  the  following  general  rules  for  the  said  school, 
to  be  adhered  to,  and  strictly  observed.  The  objects  for 
this  charity  must  be  female  orphan  children  not  under  the 
age  of  seven  years,  nor  above  the  age  of  ten  years.  They 
are  to  be  considered  orphans  fitted  for  it  if  either  father  or 
mother  be  dead.  The  number  of  children  to  be  ten,  if  the 
£100  a year  be  sufficient  to  support  them ; if  not,  and 
there  can  be  no  other  way  devised,  in  that  case  the  school 
to  consist  of  as  many  as  the  £100  a year  will  support  in 
diet,  lodging,  clothing  and  education,  and  every  other 


* App.  B.,  No.  XX.  (r.),  p.  479. 
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April  12, 18S6.  necessity.  They  are  to  be  brought  every  Sabbath  Day  to  sum  for  tlie  buildings,  and  meddling  with  tho 

attend  noonday  service  at  the  parish  church  wherein  they  ment  would  riei-hana  l,ovo  me  manage- 

8£—  r“*  *•  Mwrrr?  ? ?s 

:0ie-  form  and  worship  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  ni  . ...  ,,  ;~u’'  wnue  the  manavp 

P «1»»W  remain  as  it  is,  the  OWb  otildrenSS 

Now,  that  is  what  the  will  says,  but  yet  we  have  in  be  protected  by  a conscience  clause.  wu 

1867  the  orphans  of  this  institution  ceasing  to  attend  Mr.  Booth. — Surviving  pai-ents  and  friends  of  ft 
the  parish  church,  and  from  that  time  forward  up  to  children  inform  us  of  their  desire  that  thev  sh  n 
the  present  they  have  been  attending  the  Methodist  attend  the  Stephen’s-green  Church.  ^ 0uj(1 

place  of  worship  in  Stephen’s-green.  Now,  are  the  5678.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  Church  of  Ireland  child 
children  being  brought  up  now  in  the  form  and  wor-  attend  the  morning  service  in  the  Weslevan  Ph,,  vfj 
ship  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland?  The  will  Mr.  Booth. — Yes.  c 

says  they  should  be,  but  I apprehend  they  are  not  so  Mr.  Brooke. — This  is  the  converse  of  the  case  about 

brought  up.  It  may  be  said  that  the  fund  supporting  the  Presbyterian  children,  in  Bertrand’s  school 
the  school  is  of  a composite  character,  but  as  the  _ Professor  Dougherty. — There  is  this  important 
school  is  now  being  carried  on  is  not  in  accordance  difference  between  the  cases— that  in  the  former  the 
with  the  intentions  of  the  original  founder,  whose  Presbyterians  had  from  the  first  a recognised  place  o 
money,  to  the  amount  of  £100  a year,  goes  to  keep  the  governing  body  1 

it  up.  Mr.  Brooke. — It  should  be  borne  in  mmd  in  ftis 

5678.  Professor  Dougherty. — In  the  time  of  the  case  that  the  majority  of  the  children  are  Church 
testator  the  Methodists  attended  the  parish  church  children. 


services  ? 5679.  Dr.  Traill— How  many  of  the  seventeen 

Mr.  Booth.  — Yes,  they  did  not  administer  the  children  are  Church  of  Ireland  children  ? 
sacraments  until  1816.  Mr.  Booth. — Scarcely  two-thirds. 

■ Mr'  “ I®03'  14  Dl-  TBAILL.-It  is  . curious  thine — you  ™h  to 

JC.S  not  nnbl  1816  the  Method, st  connexion  wu  «.  pull  two-thmls  along  with  one-third  of  a 
tablished — when  the  Lords  Supper  was  given.  I Church.  uereM 

admit  there  was  an  inconsistency  in  the  will  There  568o'.  Lord  Justice  FiraGtanKW.— Here  is  what  the 

were  then  services  in  Whitefriar-street  Meeting  report  says tne 

House.  ..  T*  • .r.  . . , „ , 

Traill.— But  net  on  Sunday. 


were  then  services  in  Whitefriar-street  Meeting  report  says ieis  what  the 

House.  r*  ■ .l  . . , _ . 

Dr.  TTr  B„t  not  on  Sunday.  ,o  in^  =1™ "afd  ^ 


5Gii.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  will  says  the  happiness  of  the  children  in  every  possible  way  and 

the  school  is  to  be  in  or  near  the  Preaching  House,  they  confidently  claim  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  who 
Whitefriar-street,  and  is  for  ten  female  orphan  children,  recognise  the  maintenance  of  the  orphan  as  one  of  the 
They  were  to  attend  Divine  service  in  the  preaching  h'ghest  duties  and  greatest  privileges  in  the  family  of  the 
house,  except  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  when  they  were  to  c 'p*  , 1 !ero  18  no  8^n"aa object  in  view.  The  children 

attend  the  noonday  service  oi  the  parish  ^durch,  as  g 

every  good  Methodist  of  that  time  did.  Now,  since  and  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
the  date  of  that  will  a change  has  taken  place  in  the  Lord." 

relations  betwefm  the  Methodist  body  and  the  Estab-  Do  the  goyemors  co-opt  each  other! 
fished  Church.  Now  the  question  is  what  is  the  proper  Mr  Booth Yes 

mode  of  carrying  ont  the  intentions  of  the  testator.  6681.  And  are  the  trustees  members  of  the  Meth- 

Mr.  Brooke.— Of  the  seventeen  children  in  the  dist  congregation  ?— One  only— Mr.  Sykes— is  a 
institution  sixteen,  I believe,  attend  the  schools  in  member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 


Kildare-place.  They  receive  an  excellent  education 
in  these  schools  at  a very  moderate  rate.  The  terms 


Dr.  Traill. — Is  that  accidental  ? — Yes. 

5682.  How  many  of  the  original  trustees  were 


are  indeed  very  reasonable.  I have  made  inquiry  as  Churchmen  ? 

to  what  rule  is  observed  with  regard  to  religious  in-  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  were  all  Church- 
struction  and  these  children,  and  find  that  when  the  men,  because  then  the  division  had  not  occurred, 
teaching  m distinct  teaching  of  the  Established  Church  Mr.  Brooke.— No  doubt  the  institution  is  doing 

they  are  withdrawn.  . That  is  in  accordance,  with  the  good  work,  but  Church  children  who  enter  it  are 
rule  that  the  permission  of  parents  or  guardians  must  brought  up  in  the  Methodist  faith, 
be  obtained  before  such  instruction  is  given.  That  5683.  Professor  Dougherty— Yes,  but  they  enter 
rule  is  always  strictly  adhered  to.  So  the  teaching  it  at  their  own  choice  and  get  the  benefit  of  substantial 
or  the  children  of  this  institution  since  1867  was  Methodist  endowments. 

n°‘  ™Te  Mr.  Brook— Well,  as  to  the  children  of  onr  Chsrcb 

.ttend  SpeSctoS  instruction ; nor  do  they  who  go  to  the  Kildere-pl.oe  Training  School,  I ccr- 

tainly  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  receive  religious 
5675.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  surely  you  do  not  instruction  there  in  their  faith, 
propose  that  they  should  be  educated  partly  in  the  Lord  Jostice  EitzGibbcm— 1 There  shoald  be  no 
j 1™es  0 6 6 Church  and  partly  in  the  objection  to  such  a conscience  clause  as  would  provide 

doctrines  of  the  Established  Church ! that  the  children  in  the  institution  shotdd  be  brought 

Mr.  Brooke.  I do  not  propose  anything  of  the  sort,  up  according  to  their  various  religious  denominations, 
merely  wanted  to  show  that  the  desire  of  the  founder  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  management  of  the 

that  the  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the  form  schools,  which  should  not  he  interfered  with. 


and  worship  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  was  Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Would  they  object  to  send 

not  being  carried  out.  them  to  the  parish  church?  Complaints  have  been 

Kev.  Canon  Jellett.- — W e contend  that  the  will  of  received  about  this, 
the  original  founder  is  not  being  carried  out  in  its  5 684.  Professor  Dougherty. — A large  amount  of 
strict  terms.  The  majority  of  the  children  are  Church  the  income  is  dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions 
^ from  Methodists? 

Er'  : 18  ^ What  are  Mr.  Booth,.— Yea,  two-thirds  of  it. 

,r  . _ 5685.  Would  it  seriously  affect  these  contributions  if 

Mr.  Booth.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  The  the  children  were  withdrawn  from  the  Stephen’s-green 


^ -^olloy— is  Cbat  so  t What  are  Mr.  Booth.— Yes,  two-thirds  of  it. 

„ „ ” , _ 5685.  Would  it  seriously  affect  these  contributions  if 

Mr.  Booth.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  The  the  children  were  withdrawn  from  the  Stephen’s-green 
rule  simply  says  children  of  Protestant  parents  are  Church? — Yes,  certainly : it  would  injure  the  sympathy 
alone  eligible  for  admission.  ’ ‘ ' ■ • - • • ’ — ’-:l 


which  exists  between  our  congregation  and  the  chil- 


5677.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  would  ap-  dren. 
parently  satisfy  you  all  would  he  something  to  this  5686.  Dr.  Traill— Could  the  church  children  be 
. ae  institution  to  be  left  entirely  under  sent  to  the  noonday  service  in  the  parish  church? — 
ethodist  management.  They  gave  a very  substantial  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  it  on  this  ground.  It 
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■would  be  impossible  to  send  out  the  children  across 
tj,e  town  except  under  the  charge  of  a matron  or  a 
responsible  officer,  and  we  have  neither  available  for 
the  purpose  Our  funds  will  not  permit  of  our  em- 


^*5687.  Does  uot  some  one  go  with  the  children  now  ? 
—Yes  but  under  the  proposed  alteration  another 
would  be  needed. 

5G88.  Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — Might  it  not  be  provided 
that  the  governors,  when  vacancies  arise,  should  put 
some  gentlemen  on  the  board  to  represent  the  Church 
of  Ireland  on  the  board  ? 

Mr.  Booth. — The  Church  of  Ireland  is  represented 
by  Mr.  Sykes. 

5689.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  I under- 
stand, they  do  not  exclude  any  Protestant  ? 

Mr.  Brooke. — One  representative  for  two-thirds  of 
the  children  is  scarcely  enough. 

Rev.  Canon  Jellett. — And  admittedly  that  one 
representative  got  on  by  accident.  There  should  be 


a fair  representation  of  churchmen  on  the  Board,  and 
the  church  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
religion  of  the  Established  Church. 

5690.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Solomon  Walker  that  the 
fund  should  be  administered  by  Primitive  Methodists  ? 

Mr.  Booth. — I never  thought  of  that. 

5691.  Do  you,  on  reading  Solomon  Walker’s  will, 
consider  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  his 
wishes  that  the  fund  should  be  administered  by 
Primitive  Methodists  instead  of  by  Wesleyan  Method- 
ists ? — They  have  ceased  to  exist  in  Dublin. 

Mr.  Roger  Horner. — If  Mr.  Walker  lived  in  1S16 
he  would  not  have  attended  the  parish  church  himself. 

5692.  Dr.  Traill. — Of  the  £600  used  in  building, 
Alderman  Atkinson  subscribed  £100.  Was  not  he  a 
churchman  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Homer. — There  was  £300  more  laid  out  on 
the  premises. 


FEMALE  ORPHAN  HOUSE,  NORTH  CIRCULAR-ROAD. 
Rev.  John  Digby  Cooke,  M.A.,  sworn  and  examined. 


5693.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  chaplain 
of  the  Female  Orphan  House  ? — I have  been  chaplain 
for  nearly  twenty-one  years. 

5694.  Have  you  got  any  charter? — We  have  an 
Act  of  Incorporation. 

5695.  I see  you  are  incorporated  under  a statute  of 
1800 ? — That  is  the  Act  we  have. 

5696.  It  recites  that  in  reference  to  the  institution 
formerly  in  Prussia-street,  now  on  the  Circular-road, 
it  is  expedient  it  should  be  incorporated,  and  certain 
names  ai-e  incorporated  to  carry  out  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  the  founders,  to  hold  lands  and  property, 
and  do  other  acts.  Have  you  got  by-laws  ? — Yes. 

5697.  Have  you  a copy  of  them  with  you  ? — Yes. 
(Copy  of  by-laws  handed  in.) 

5698.  What  is  the  number  of  your  Board  ? — There 
is  no  limit  as  to  the  number. 

5699.  The  rules  say  no  one  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board,  or  an  officer  of  the  institution, 
except  he  be  a member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  or  of 
some  chmch  in  community  with  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
Then  no  child  is  admitted  except  on  certificate,  or  other 
satisfactory  evidence,  that  she  is  not  under  three  or 
over  ten  years  of  age,  and  on  certificate  of  the 
marriage  of  her  parents.  Are  the  children  all  of  one 
particular  denomination? — Well,  there  is  one  Presby- 
terian who  was  admitted  on  a strong  recommendation 
from  the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 

5700.  How  many  children  are  there  altogether  ? — 
At  present  sixty-three. 

5701.  The  numbers  have  been  reduced  ? — Yes. 

5702.  Are  the  children  all  church  children  with  one 
exception  ? — Yes. 

5703.  Is  there  any  by-law  with  regard  to  the 
denomination  of  the  children? — No. 

5704.  What  was  the  reason  of  the  reduction  in  the 
total  number  of  children  ? — W e found  we  had  outrun 
our  income.  Our  support  fell  off.  We  have  now  a 
balance  on  hands,  but  we  had  not  that  for  some  years 
before. 

5705.  You  received  last  year  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions, £280  7s.  3d. ; from  anniversary  sermon, 
offertory,  and  rent  of  sittings,  £125  14s.  6 d. ; from 
three  annuities,  £128  14s.  6 d. ; from  interest  upon 
money  invested,  £362  4s.  9 A • from  certain  sundry 
items,  £4  9s.  3d. ; and  Parliamentary  grant  £500, 
making  the  total  receipts  £1,401  12s.  lOd.  Is  the 
Parliamentary  grant  an  annual  grant  on  the  estimates  ? 

Yes,  an  annual  grant  on  the  estimates. 

5706.  Is  it  money  you  have  a permanent  right  to  ? 

6707.  You  get  an  annuity  bequeathed  by  Miss 
Evory  ? — That  is  paid  by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 


5708.  Who  pays  the  annuity  bequeathed  to  you  by 
Mr.  Burroughs  ? — That  is  paid  by  Mr.  David 
Mahony. 

5709.  It  is  put  down  now  as  £88  12s.  10d.,  whereas 
formerly  it  was  £92  4s.  6 d.,  how  does  the  difference 
arise? — The  difference  arose  from  variation  of  Income 
Tax  deduction. 

5710.  When  did  you  get  the  annuity  bequeathed 
by  Miss  Rudd  ? — Only  within  the  last  couple  of  yearn. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — I believe  it  was 
first  in  Chanceiy. 

5711.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  is  your 
bank  stock  invested  ? 

Witness. — In  the  names  of  three  trustees — Lord 
Monck,  Mr.  La  Touche,  and  Dean  Dickinson. 

5712.  And  the  other  investments? — Are  in  the 
same  three  names. 

5713.  They  are  not  incorporated  trustees? — They  do 
not  appear  to  be — they  never  acted  as  a corporation. 

The  Bean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — They  seem  to  have 
done  no  act  as  a corporation. 

5714.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — From  whom 
do  you  receive  the  Parliamentary  grant  ? — From  the 
Paymaster-General. 

5715.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  is  it  paid  ? 

Witness. — Into  the  account  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

5716.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  draws  upon  it? — Who- 
ever is  in  the  chair  at  the  meetings. 

5717.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  expenditure, 
I see,  upon  food  was  £746  13s.  Id.,  upon  clothing 
£167  7s.,  upon  furniture  £96  4s.  2d.,  and  upon  the 
chapel  £144  12s.  3d.,  which  includes  the  salary  of  the 
chaplain.  The  chapel,  therefore,  costs  a little  more 
than  it  produces  ? — Yes. 

5718.  Who  is  the  registrar? — Mr.  Malms. 

5719.  What  are  his  duties  ? — He  keeps  the  accounts, 
and  superintends  the  farm. 

5720.  Has  he  anything  else  to  do? — No,  except  to 
send  out  summonses  of  meetings. 

5721.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  he  a resident 
officer? — No. 

5722.  Who  looks  after  donations? — 1 do. 

5723.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  the  registrar 
resident  in  Dublin? — Yes. 

5724.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  matron’s 
salary  is  only  £50.  How  is  there  a different  figure 
here  f — The  matron  was  given  an  additional  quarter’s 
salary  because  of  her  great  efficiency.  She  super- 
intends the  management. 

5725.  Is  all  the  education  done  by  one  school- 
mi  stress  ? — There  are  only  two — a schoolmistress  and 
a workmistress. 


April  l!,  1880 
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April  j2,  lsso.  5726.  Dr.  Traill. — For  teaching  all  these  sixty- 
Ber.  John  tllree  8il'ls  ? — Yes. 

Dlgby  Cooke,  5727.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  expenditure 
m.a.  last  year  exceeded  your  income  by  £228  ? — Yes,  but 

it  will  not  be  so  this  year.  We  will  have  a balance 
this  year  of  £165  on  the  right  side. 

5728.  Yes,  but  you  began  the  year  with  a balance 
of  £171,  so  tbat  you  will  be  still  £6  to  the  bad  on 
the  year  ? — We  have  not  got  the  money  yet  from  our 
annual  sermon. 

5729.  It  has  been  preached  ? — Yes,  but  the  money 
has  not  been  paid. 

5730.  Where  was  it  preached  ? — In  St.  Peter’s. 

5731.  How  much  did  you  get? — £17  6s.  6c?. — £30 
odd  at  the  time  and  since  then  £17. 

5732.  How  do  you  hold  the  land? — The  house  and 
garden  stands  upon  ground  held  under  fee-farm  grant 
from  Lord  Monck.  We  also  hold  eight  acres,  to  be 
used  as  a farm,  from  Lord  Mount  Temple.  The  rent 
is  £65.  Some  of  the  farm  produce  goes  in  the  dietary 
and  some  is  sold. 

5733.  Cost  of  producing  milk,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables  £254,  including  rent.  The  amount  realized 
by  the  farm  produce  sold  was  £29.  Your  eight  acres 
are  rather  expensive  on  you,  are  they  not? — We 
supply  from  the  farm  a considerable  quantity  of  milk 
for  the  house. 

5734.  Dr.  Traill. — What  do  you  say  is  the  rent  of 
these  eight  acres  ?— £65. 

5735.  In  that  do  you  include  the  cost  of  workmen? 
—No. 

5736.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  does  the 
cost  of  those  go  in  ? — In  the  expenses  of  the  farm — 
they  are  included  in  that. 

5737.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  yon  hold  any  land  besides 
these  eight  acres? — Only  what  the  house  stands  on, 
and  the  garden. 

5 1 38.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  any  portion  of 
this  eight  acres  of  land  available  for  recreation  ? — 
There  is  a very  fine  playground,  which  is  included  in 
the  house  and  garden,  which  stands  upon  two  acres,  one 
rood,  twenty-three  perches  of  ground. 

5739.  Dr.  Traill. — On  my  calculation  you  only 
seem  to  get  about  £65  worth  out  of  the  land,  while  it 
costs  you  £254  ? — I think  we  get  more.  £50  obtained 
for  sale  of  farm  produce  was  not  paid  in  until  after 
close  of  year’s  accounts. 

5740.  How  are  your  children  admitted?— By  peti- 
tion laid  before  the  Board. 

5741.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— How  is  the 
petition  filled? — It  is  filled  up  and  certified  by 
ministers  and  churchwardens,  that  the  child  is  a proper 
object,  and  has  neither  of  her  parents  living. 

5742.  What  is  done  then  ?— It  is  laid  before  the 
Board. 

5743.  How  then  is  the  child  admitted  ?— She  is 
brought  in  charge  of  some  person  who  can  certify 
to  the  statements  in  the  petition,  and  then  if  she  is 
passed  by  the  doctor  she  is  admitted.  In  case  it  is  a 
very  urgent  case  she  is  admitted  at  once,  but  if  not 
she  is  not  admitted  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
iioard.  The  case  is  merely  entered  on  the  minutes  as 
being  a candidate  for  admission  on  the  next  board 
day. 

5744.  Have  you  any  fixed  times  for  admission  ?— 
Zljf6  ™atter  is  brought  before  the  monthly  Boards. 

Mow  many  were  admitted  last  year ?— Two. 

5/ 4b.  I see  the  rule  is  that  the  children  admitted 
must  have  no  parent  living?— That  is  so. 

you  any  others  at  present  1— No. 

0748.  What  class  do  the  children  belong  to?— 
Here  is  a kst  of  thirty  and  forty  children  selected  at 
random.  (List  handed  in. ) 

5749.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— It  appears  by 
this  list  that  many  of  the  children  are  of  parents  who 
have  been  in  a better  class  of  life  1— Yes. 

v 60’  im?U  *“ave  also  t:iie  obildi'en  of  poorer  parents  ? 

„ here  are  a great  man7  children  of  mechanics 

and  of  the  poorer  people. 


5751.  Do  you  give  anything  above  a primary  edm* 

tion? — No.’:  J uta" 

5752.  But  you  would  have  to  qualify  them  torn, 
mto  the  Training  College  1—  Several  of  them  have  son e 
into  it,  but  the  maj'ority  go  out  as  servants. 

5753.  Dr.  Traill. — But  surely  the  daughters  of 

the  men,  whose  names  are  in  the  list,  would  not  20- 
out  into  situations  as  servants  ? — They  get  superin 
situations  in  the  best  houses  in  Dublin.  1 r 

5754.  Professor  Dougherty.— Have  you  increased 
the  staff  of  the  school  since  1880  ?— No,  we  have  not 
but  we  have  re-arranged  the  situations,  and  the  school- 
mistress now  assists  in  the  work-teaching,  and  the 
work-mistress  assists  in  the  literary  teaching. 

5755.  There  was  a complaint  about  the  quality  of 

the  education  then  ? — Yes.  J 

5756.  Do  you  think  the  quality  of  education  has 
improved  since  ? — 1 did  not  altogether  agree  with  the 
inspector’s  report  upon  that  occasion.  He  seemed  to 
think,  or  to  have  the  idea,  that  the  instruction  should 
be  more  of  a literary  character,  and  less  of  an  indus- 
trial 

5757.  Dr.  Traill. — You  combine  industrial  with 
literary  teaching? — Yes. 

5758.  Professor  Dougherty. —What  industrial 
work  is  done?— The  whole  work  of  the  house. 

5759.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  all  the  children  take 
part  in  the  work  of  the  house? — Well,  we  admit  chil- 
dren at  three  years  old,  but  even  the  little  ones  have 
occupation  given  to  them. 

5760.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  give  them  for  a cer. 
tain  period  at  first  only  a literary  training  until  they 
had  obtained  a knowledge  of  the  elemeuts  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  ? — That  is  so.  It  was  in  the 
examination  in  geography  the  children  failed,  and 
either  one  or  other  of  them  answered  every  question 
except  one,  and  that  one  was  “ in  what  county  is 
Portsmouth  ?”  Now  that  they  failed  to  answer  this 
question  is  not  surprising,  as  I said  afterwards,  as  I 
once  saw  in  the  Times  newspaper  “Galway,  Mayo, 
and  the  county  of  Oonnaught.” 

5761.  While  giving  them  an  industrial  training  you 
give  them  also  such  literary  education  as  you  can  ? — 
Yes. 

5762.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  any  of  them  go  out  as 
governesses  ? — As  nursery  governesses. 

5763.  The  antecedents  of  the  girls,  as  a rule,  point 
rather  to  governesses  than  to  servants  1 — Yes. 

5764.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  the  one  position 
much  above  the  other  ? — I think  in  a good  family  the 
position  of  a domestic  servant  is  better  than  most  of 
the  positions  going  as  nursery  governesses  or  shop- 
assistanis.  I will  show  you  how  I arrive  at  that  con- 
clusion. I have  Savings  Bank  books  representing  abont 
£300  placed  in  my  hands  by  girls  who  are  in  service  to 
keep  for  them,  but  have  not  one  penny  from  girls  who 
have  gone  out  into  other  positions.  In  shops  and  other 
positions  they  get  about  £20  a year,  very  often  less, 
and  have  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  out  of  that. 

5765.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  you  main- 
tain them  at  about  £21  a head  per  annum,  you  could 
not  give  a very  good  education  for  that  l— We  find 
there  is  little  or  no  demand  for  girls,  except  for 
domestic  servants,  and  ours  get  the  very  highest  situa- 
tions as  such. 

The  Deem  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — Of  course  we  could 
not  have  two  classes  in  the  institution  taught  sepa- 
rately. 

5766.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  children  are 
received  while  they  are  aged  from  five  to  ten  years?— 
The  board  has  reduced  the  age  to  three. 

- 5767.  Then  you  have  an  infant  school.  How  many 
of  the  children  are  under  the  age  of  seven  ? — About 
one-fourth. 

5768.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  of  the  sixty-three 
children  are  under  five  years  of  age  ? — I suppose  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen. 

5769.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  they  do 
not  leave  the  institution,  without  special  resolution, 
until  they  are  eighteen?— Yes. 
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5770.  Do  they  remain,  as  a rule,  until  then  ?— 1 They 
remain  'until  they  are  seventeen. 

5771.  Then,  at  the  least,  they  are  seven  years  m 
the  institution,  ancl  at  most  fourteen  before  going  out? 
— Ves. 

5772.  The  average  would  be  about  ten  years  ? — Yes. 

5773.  Then  you  have  only  a few — about  six  or 
seven  children  leaving  each  year  1—  Six  to  eight. 

5774.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  any  record  of 
the  origin  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  ?— Strange  to 
say,  no?  In  our  minutes  it  is  incidentally  alluded  to 
a fe'w  years  afterwards,  and  referred  to  also  in  Parlia- 
ment— the  Irish  Parliament. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — I believe  the  first 
grant  was  £400. 

5775.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  was  after- 
wards increased  1— Yes,  and  whenever  a deficiency 
of  funds  occurred  it  was  made  up. 

5776.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  want  money? — 
Oh,  yes,  we  would  like  money.  If  we  had  more  money 
we 'might  admit  more  children,  and  might  give  them 
a better  literary  education. 

5777.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Is  there  any 
modification  of  statute  or  by-laws  you  think  it 
necessary  to  apply  for? — None,  except,  indeed,  it 
might  be  desirable  the  money  should  be  invested  in 
the  names  of  the  governors. 

5778.  You  can  do  that  for  yourself? — "Well,  I do 
not  think  anything  more  is  required. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal, — No,  nothing  more 
is  required. 

Witness. — The  girls  brought  up  in  the  institution 
are  most  successful  in  after  life. 

5779.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  conceive  the  humbler 
classes,  or  the  better  classes  who  have  been  reduced,  to 
have  the  most  claim  upon  you  ? — From  the  beginning 
the  majority  of  . the  children  were  of  respectable 
parents. 

5780.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  of  course, 
poor? — Of  course,  they  must  be  destitute. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — Absolute  poverty 
is  the  test. 

Witness. — It  is  observed  the  children  of  the  better 
class  appear  to  value  most  the  training  they  get  at  the 
institution. 

5781.  Dr.  Traill. — But  the  education  for  them  is 
insufficient,  at  all  events  it  is  of  such  a character  that 
the  children  have  not  the  slightest  chance  by  its  means 
of  regaining  their  former  positions  ? — That  is  through 
lack  of  funds. 

5782.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  if  you  ad- 
mitted fewer  children? — "Well  in  any  case  there  is 
only  a demand  for  girls  as  servants.  There  is  no 
demand  for  girls  for  other  positions. 

5783.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  your  institution  con- 
fined to  one  religious  denomination  ? — Yes.  There  is 
one  Presbyterian  child  in  the  place.  She  was  re- 
commended for  admission  by  the  Bishop  of  Down  and 


Connor,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Presbyterian 
grandmother,  and  in  fact  I never  recollect  so  much 
influence  being  used  as  in  her  case.  There  were  letters 
from  all  directions  about  her. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — I may  mention 
that  when  we  discover  a child  of  great  ability  we  pay 
unusual  attention  to  her  literary  education. 

5784.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  inspection 
of  the  schools  have  you? — There  is  an  annual  one  by 
different  clergymen  in  Dublin. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — I think  we  ought 
to  submit  to  a Government  inspection. 

5785.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  are  these  clergymen  who 
inspect  the  schools  ? — Men  who  take  a great  interest  in 
schools. 

5786.  Have  they  any  experience  in  education? — 
Except  in  them  own  schools. 

5787.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  now  the  amount 
of  the  Parliamentary  grant? — £500. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — Under  the  Indus- 
trial Schools  Act  orphans  have  great  claims  to  public 
money.  If  we  lost  that  £500,  we  would  get  it  from 
another  source.  It  would  be  very  hard,  however,  on 
the  general  run  of  the  children  of  the  class  we  admit 
— children  of  the  better  class — to  have  to  go  through  the 
horrible  necessity  of  going  down  to  the  Police  Courts 
and  going  through  the  necessary  formalities  there. 

5788.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I do  not  want  to  take 
your  £500  from  you,  as  long  as  you  get  it  from  Parlia- 
ment, but  I wish  you  would  tell  us  the  secret  of  how 
you  got  it 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — That  secret  died 
with  the  Irish  Parliament. 

Witness. — The  grant  was  discussed  in  Parliament 
once,  and  it  was  contended  that  it  was  not  fair  for  cer- 
tain Irish  members  to  object  to  what  was  done  by  an 
Irish  Parliament,  and  the  argument  was  held  to  be 
a very  good  argument. 

5789.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  in  the  old 
report  it  cost  you  then  Id.  a day  for  food.  It  costs 
you  now  about  8 d.  a day. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — That  is  the  calcula- 
tion in  hospitals  for  diet — 8>d.  a day. 

5790.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  the  governors  all  of 
one  religious  denomination  ? — Yes. 

5791.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  would  be 
no  objection,  I suppose,  to  our  visiting  the  school. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — Nothing  would 
gratify  us  more. 

Well,  if  during  the  sitting  of  the  Commission  you 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a modification  of  your 
Parliamentary  powers  would  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
please  send  us  in  a statement  and  we  will  consider 
it.  As  at  present  advised,  the  Act  seems  not  to  apply 
to  the  endowment,  unless  you  consent. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — Any  time  the 
members  of  the  Commission  desire  to  visit  the  school 
we  will  be  happy  to  see  them 


BETHESDA  FEMALE  ORPHAN  SCHOOL. 


Rev.  C.  R.  E.  Wright,  d.d. — On  behalf  of  the 
Bethesda  Female  Orphan  School  I claim  it  to  be 
exempt  under  the  7th  section  of  the  Act. 

5792.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Miss  E.  Aylmer 
writes  as  follows — 

“ Miss  E.  Aylmer  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Bethesda  Female 
Orphan  School  begs  to  inform  the  gentlemen  of  the  Educa- 
tional Endowments  Commission  that  the  above  school  is 
partly  self-supporting,  but  its  chief  income  is  derived  from 
annual  subscriptions  and  collections  by  means  of  charity 
sermons  and  otherwise.  They  have  also  a small  income 
arising  from  Government  stock,  namely,  £1,443  and  bank 
stock  for  £238  odd,  both  which  sums  are  now  vested  in 
trustees.  There  ia  also  a yearly  sum  of  about  £9,  tbe 
interest  of  a bequest  of  Lady  Belvidere,  and  also  a yearly 
sum  of  nearly  £7,  the  interest  of  a bequest  of  Miss  Codding- 


ton,  and  a profit  rent  of  a bouse  situated  in  Cuffe-street, 
amounting  to  something  over  £1 1 — when  paid.  Miss  E. 
Aylmer  may  also  mention  that  the  Bethesda  Orphanage  is  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  Protestant  orphan  girls  and  all  the 
governors  thereof  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  apprehended,  that  this 
school  is  (under  the  7th  Section  of  the  Act)  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  and  the  governors  have  no 
desire  it  should  be  otherwise." 

Now,  of  course,  if  this  is  correct,  the  institution 
is  exempt,  hut  the  property  is  of  a very  miscellaneous 
character  and  it  would  be,  I think,  very  much  to  their 
advantage  if  the  governors  consented  to  have  a scheme 
settled  But  we  cannot  go  into  that  question  now. 
What  we  have  to  decide  at  present  is  whether  the  insti- 
tution is  outside  the  Act,  or  not.  Who  are  yourtrustees? 


April  12, 18SG. 

Rev.  John 
Digby  Cooke, 


Bethesda 
Female  Orphan 
School. 

Rev.  Dr. 
Wright. 
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Ajiril  12,  iseg.  Rev.  Dr.  Wright.  — We  have  no  trustee  at  all  that 
v ~ I have  been  able  to  discover.  I am  chaplain  of  the 

Wright.  institution. 

• 5793.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  a governing 
•body?— Yes,  governesses. 

5794.  Can  you  say  when  the  female  orphan  school 
came  into  existence? — With  the  church,  in  1786. 

‘5795.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  orphanage 
was  opened  in  connexion  with  the  church  ? — Yes. 

5796.  How  are  the  governesses  appointed? — They 
are  co-opted.  They  have  a right  to  the  church  for 
one  day  of  the  year  for  a sermon. 

5797.  Who  is  the  owner  of  the  house? — I cannot 
really  tell  you  that.  I should  think  the  owner  of  the 
Bethesda  Church.  But  then  there  are  no  trustees  of  the 
orphanage;  there  are  trustees  of  the  church — five 
trustees. 

5798.  The  orphanage  is  not  connected  with  the 
church  physically  ? — The  vestry  of  the  church  is  part 
of  the  orphanage  buildings. 

5799.  Then  they  adjoin  ? — They  adjoin.  I should 
fancy  the  orphanage  was  given  over  to  the  trustees  of 
the  church — that  is  to  say,  to  be  used  as  they  think  fit. 

5800.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  the  governesses 
all  members  of  the  congregation  1 — Not  all  of  the 
congregation, but  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

5801.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  many 
governesses  are  there  1 — There  are  at  present  twenty- 
two. 

5802.  William  Smyth  granted  you  part  of  the  site 
and  you  were  given  a renewal  lease  of  another  portion 
of  it.  How  are  your  children  admitted? — They  are 
admitted  by  the  governesses. 

5803.  By  election? — By  election.  The  children 
must  be  orphans,  one  parent  at  least  must  be  deceased, 
either  father  or  mother. 

5804.  Is  there  any  form  or  statement  to  be  made 
about  them  and  their  denomination? — That  is  given  in 
the  details  sent  forward. 

5805.  The  children  in  1880,  were  all  Church  chil- 
dren. Is  it  the  same  now  ? — Yes. 


5806.  In  reference  to  payments  to  Pat„0* 

have  these  ceased  now  ? — They  have  ceased.  ’ 

5807.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Beihesda  School 
exempt  under  the  seventh  clause;  and  we  have  no  \urb 
diction, unless theconsentof  the  governing  bodyis^ven 
By  deciding  it  is  so  exempt  we  decide  the  charityls  ex 
clusively  belonging  to  one  denomination,  and  of  cour-r- 
would  act  accordingly  if  the  necessary  consent  is  <fiYen 
This  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  you.  We  are  aware’ 
that  the  normal  condition  of  almost  all  incorporated 
charities  with  regard  to  their  property,  is  what  lawyers 
would  call  a most  unsatisfactory  condition;  and  I 
think  you  are  in  a position  to  derive  very  lar«e 
benefits  from  having  a more  permanent  constitution 
than  you  possess  at  present.  It  would  enable  you  fa 
instance  to  lay  down  regulations  as  regards  the  election 
of  governesses,  their  qualifications, and  their  powers?— 
We  are  entirely  without  that  now.  I have  no 
authority  to  consent  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 


5808.  We  have  no  desire  to  press  any  institution 
which  is  exempt,  to  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Commission ; but  we  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind 
that  by  deciding  an  institution  is  exempt,  we  decide 
that  its  funds  belong  to  one  denomination?— I will 
mention  this  to  the  governing  body. 

Dr.  Traill. — It  seems  there  are  no  trustees  at 
present ; no  charter  to  regulate  the  trusts,  or  the 
management  of  the  property. 

5809.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  perfect 
confidence,  I suppose,  in  the  gentlemen  who  at  present 
hold  the  property;  but  there  might  be  some  difficulty  if 
it  became  vested  in  the  representative  of  the  last  sur- 
vivor. Then  again  the  occupier  of  the  house  in  Cuffe- 
street  might  put  you  on  your  title,  and  you  might  be 
obliged  to  go  to  Chancery  to  establish  it  ? — I will  lay 
what  you  have  said  before  the  governing  body,  and  see 
if  they  consent  to  the  suggestion  made. 


The  Commission  then  adjourned. 


AP,-ii  is.  issg.  TUESDAY,  13th  APEIL,  1886. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  No.  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present: — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Judicial  Commissioner;  and  Rev.  Gerald 
Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.1.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor 
Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  was  in  attendance. 
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5810.  Mi\  John  Maunsell,  Solicitor. — The  trust 
property  in  this  case  is  vested  in  trustees,  and  they 
claim  to  be  exempt  on  the  ground  that  the  governing 
body  is  strictly  denominational. 

5811.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  no 
question,  I suppose,  about  the  governing  body  being 
denominational.  Will  you  state  the  history  of  the 
endowment  ? 

_ Mr.  Maunsell. — The  endowment  arises  from  three 
different  sources.  The  first  is  a rent-charge  of  ten 
pounds  a year,  Irish,  created  by  the  will  of  William 
Crosthwaite,  dated  the  15th  August,  1720,  and  pay- 
able out  of  the  Rectory  of  Follystown,  and  tithes 
in  the  barony  of  Screen,  in  the  county  Meath, 
payable  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  for  the  time 
being,  and  to  his  successors ; and  the  trusts  were 
that  first  out  of  the  annuity  a charity  school  was  to 
be  built  in  Castleknock  parish,  and  a certain  sum  was 
to  be  paid  yearly  to  one  schoolmaster  in  the  parish 
of  Castleknock,  who  was  to  be  a constant  resident 
therein,  for  his  labour  and  instruction  of  so  many 
poor  children  as  the  Lord  Archbishop  or  his  successors 


should  think  and  judge  reasonable,  according  to  his 
trouble  and  attendance.  He  was  to  instruct  the 
children  in  writing,  and  in  reading  the  English  lan- 
guage. I believe  that  in  pursuance  of  that  devise 
a school-house  was  built,  and  put  into  operation  at  a 
very  early  date,  and  is  situated  on  part  of  the  glebe 
lands  of  tie  parish  of  Castleknock. 

5812.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  say  the 
Archbishop  was  the  trustee  of  that  endowment  ? _ 

Mr.  Maunsell. — Yes,  the  sole  trustee.  The  annuity 
is  still  payable.  It  is  paid  now  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Corbally,  of  Celbridgethrough  her  agent,  Colonel  Lease 

5813.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— To  whom  is  it 
paid? 

Mr.  Maunsell.— It  has  hitherto,  until  circumstances 
arose  which  I will  state  presently,  been  paid  to  e 
incumbent  of  the  parish,  Dr.  Sadleir. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir.  -It  was  to  be  paid  to  the  master 
himself,  on  the  step  of  the  church  door. 

5814.  Mr.  Maunsell.— The  next  endowment  is  one 
under  the  will  of  William  Tisdall,  dated  13th  October, 
1831,  by  which  he  devised  the  lands  of  Pelletstown, 
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after  certain  life  estates  which  have  since  determined, 
to  the  Protestant  Rector  of  the  parish  of  Castleknock, 
and  his  successors,  in  trust  for  the  Protestant  parish 
school  of  the  said  parish.  He  directed  that  if  at  any- 
time there  should  not  be  a school-house  in  the  parish, 
the  income  of  the  said  lands  was  to  be  accumulated 
for  four  veai-s  after  the  death  of  the  testator’s  wife, 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a school-house.  Then  there 
was  a gift  to  the  same  trustees  of  the  residue  of  his 
property,  after  certain  bequests,  in  trust  for  the  said 
charity  school.  This,  however,  was  the  subject  matter 
of  some  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
there  is  now  remaining  a fee-farm  rent  which  issues 
out  of  the  land,  amounting  to  .£184  13s.  issuing  out 
part  of  the  lands  in  possession  of  a tenant  who  held 
under  a lease  for  lives,  which  has  since  been  converted 
into  a perpetuity  grant,  and  there  is  another  portion 
of  land  held  by  a yearly  tenant  who  pays  a rent  of 
£30.  The  fee-farm  rent  is  £184  13s.,  and  Mr. 
Kathbume  pays  £30  a year. 

5815.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  makes 
£214  13a  There  was  formerly  some  stock  ? 

Mr.  Maunsett. — There  is  none  of  it  now.  A part 
of  that  stock  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of  a field 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Church  Temporalities, 
containing  one  acre,  three  roods,  and  nineteen  perches, 
statute  measure,  held  in  fee  simple  under  a conveyance 
to  Dr.  Sadleir,  dated  the  18th  April,  1876,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of  £140.  That  field  now  pays 
a rent  of  £5  a year,  it  never  paid  more. 

5816.  Whose  property  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Maunsell.—  I will  state  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Representative  Church  Body  became 
possessed  of  it. 

5817.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  that  is  not 
the  site  of  the  school  ? 

Mr.  Maunsett. — N o,  the  school-house  is  on  the  glebe 
land  (hands  in  map).  There  is  a lease  of  the  adjoining 
premises  made  by  Sir  Edward  Cecil  Guinness,  Bart.,  on 
the  9th  March,  1882,  to  Dr.  Sadleir,  consisting  of  one 
rood,  Irish,  part  of  the  lands  of  Castleknock,  formerly 
known  as  the  Castleknock  Savings  Bank,  for  a term 
of  twenty-two  years,  in  trust  for  the  Protestant 
schools  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  or  as  a residence 
for  the  Protestant  clergyman  or  schoolmaster  of  ' 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  for  the  parish  of  Castleknock, 
and  subject  to  the  yearly  rent  of  £10. 

5818.  Professor  Dougherty. — I see  that  in  the 
report  of  1858  the  amount  of  the  fund  was  £735 ? 

Mr.  Maunsett. — I think  you  will  find  in  the  last 
report  that  there  was  no  property. 

5819.  Is  that  £735  subject  to  interest? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — No,  it  has  been  all  paid  away. 

5820.  Part  of  the  fund  was  originally  invested. 
It  has  since  been  paid  away  ? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — Yes. 

5821.  Is  that  the  whole  endowment? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — That  is  the  whole  endowment. 
There  are  annual  subscriptions  in  addition. 

5822.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  subscriptions  amount 
to  about  £20  a year  ? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — About  £20  a year.. 

. Dord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  next  ques- 
tion is,  is  this  an  exclusive  school  ? I see  that  there 
were  attending  the  school,  at  one  of  the  latest  investiga- 
tions, three  Presbyterians,  no  Roman  Catholics,  and 
forty  Church  of  Ireland  children  ? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — In  the  report  of  the  Endowed 
bchoois  Commission  of  1881,  at  page  110,  vol.  1,  it 
is  stated  that  “the  children  attending  the  school  at 
the  date  of  our  inquiry,  were  without  exception 
rrotestants,  and  the  great  majority  members  of  the 
nurch  of  Ireland.  Formerly  a very  large  number  of 
Woman  Catholics  attended ; at  that  time,  however, 
thri  was  the  only  school  in  the  parish.  There  is  now 
S1  111  '1,  ^e,w  yards  of  it  a National  school,  under 
Catholic  management.” 

Jb24.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  report  shows 
seventy -three  member's  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  against 
five  Presbyterians. 


Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — There  is  no  difference  made  APril  i*.  isss. 
between  them  in  the  teaching. 

5825.  Do  you  confine  the  religious  instruction  given  Mauusi'll. 
in  the  school  to  the  teaching  of  Scripture  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — Oh,  no ; the  church  catechism  is 
taught  to  the  children. 

5826.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  it  taught  to  the  Presby- 
terian children  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — It  is  taught  to  the  Presbyterian 
children,  and  the  parents  never  object  to  it.  In  fact 
a Presbyterian  who  sends  his  children  to  the  school, 
when  we  were  making  up  the  last  Census,  said  to  me 
that  the  children  attending  the  school  should  all  be 
returned  as  Church  of  England. 

5827.  Who  was  he  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — One  of  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
parish. 

5828.  Was  he  returned  as  a Protestant? 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — He  was  returned  according  to 
his  wishes. 

5829.  Professor  Dougherty. — Did  he  make  his 
own  return  or  did  you  ask  him  to  make  a return  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — I think  we  asked  him  to  make 
some  return.  I think  so.  At  all  events,  he  wished 
to  be  so  returned. 

5830.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — (To  Mr.  Maun- 
sell) To  whom  was  the  fee-farm  grant  made  ? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — The  fee-farm  grant  was  made  to  a 
man  named  Duffy. 

5831.  Was  it  the  same  man  who  held  part  of  the 
same  estate  at  £124  formerly? 

Mr.  Maunsett. — Yes.  On  the  occasion  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  grant  the  Representative  Body  first 
ascertained  that  they  had  anything  to  say  to  the 
trust. 

5832.  Who  do  you  say  is  the  governing  body? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — The  Representative  Church  Body. 

5833.  They  do  not  desire  to  have  any  scheme 
settled  for  its  management? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — They  do  not. 

5S34.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  they  claim  exemp- 
tion. 

Mr.  Maunsell. — I understood  that  they  wrote  to 
say  they  did. 

5835.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  a letter 
which  is  not  exactly  claiming  exemption,  but  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  The  first  letter  says  your  com- 
munication shall  be  laid  before  the  legal  committee, 
that  was  received  on  the  21st  November.  Subse- 
quently, we  got  a letter  stating  that  it  appears  to  the 
Representative  Body  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  which, 

I suppose,  must  mean  the  legal  committee,  that  the 
Castleknock  endowment  does  not  fall  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Educational  Endowments  Act  of 
1885- 

Mr.  Maunsell. — I was  merely  sent  a notice  of  this 
meeting  and  requested  to  attend. 

5836.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  do  not  want  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  action  of  the  Commission,  Mr. 

Maunsell,  if  you  are  exempt  ? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — I have  no  instructions  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  William  Darling. — I wrote  a letter  to  the 
Commissioners  about  this  school  at  Castleknock. 

5837.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  no 
jurisdiction  to  deal  with  this  school  at  all,  if  it  comes 
within  the  exemption  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  as  being 
exclusively  a Church  school,  unless  the  governing  body 
consent  to  our  doing  so.  Your  letter- relates  to  the 
management  of  Castleknock  school.  The  complaints 
that  you  have  against  the  mode  of  management  are 
not  urged  by  yourself  alone,  but  have  arisen  on  every 
occasion  on  which  this  school  has  been  reported  on. 

But  we  cannot  go  into  the  matter  at  all,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  governing  body,  if  we  must  accept 
the  contention  that  the  school  is  exempt.  Upon  the 
noint  as  to  whether  it  is  an  exclusively  Protestant 
school,  is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Darling. — I have  nothing  to  say  against  it, 
although  when  I attended  the  school  in  1855  some 

2 I 
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April  13,  1880.  Catholic  children  attended  it.  The  matter  I wish  to 
Rev  Dr"  speak  of  is  as  to  the  keeping  on  of  the  vans. 

Sadleir.  5838.  That  is  a question  of  management.  Is  it 

under  the  National  Board  1 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — It  is. 

5839.  Dr.  Traill. — When  was  it  put  under  the 
National  Board  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — In  1881. 

5840.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  you  not  bound  to 
admit  children  of  all  denominations  1 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — None  but  Protestants  are  ex- 
pected to  come. 

5841.  That  is,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  come. 

Dr.  Traill. — They  would  not  be  allowed  by  their 

own  people. 

5842.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  the  school  is  avail- 
able for  the  education  of  all  according  to  the  system  of 
the  National  B&ard  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — It  is. 

5843.  Then  the  school  is  actually  applicable  to 
the  education  of  children  of  all  denominations. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — After  we  get  out  of  the  difficulty  ' 
we  are  in  now,  we  do  not  require  to  be  under  the 
National  Board.  The  feeling  of  the  parishioners  is 
strongly  against  having  anything  to  say  to  the  National 
Board,  and  I think  the  impression  is  to  draw  at  once 
away  from  the  National  Board. 

5844.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  school  is  in 
a most  unsatisfactory  condition  as  regards  its  consti- 
tution. It  has  one  sole  manager,  and  there  are  com- 
plaints, which  you  may  seo  in  the  reports  of  the 
management. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — As  incumbent,  I never  heard 
any  complaint  either  of  the  management  of  the  school 
or  of  the  finances. 

5845.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  have  read 
any  of  the  reports,  you  could  hardly  hazard  that  state- 
ment. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir.— On  the  last  occasion  that  I had 
the  pleasure  of  coming  before  you,  you  seemed  to  be 
under  some  misunderstanding  about  the  way  the 
finances  were  applied. 

5846.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Here  is  the  re- 
port—I would  not  trouble  you  with  this,  but  that  you 
say  you  never  heard  any  complaint : — 

“Mr  Moore  reports  that  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
geo^aphy  the  answermg  was  indifferent;  in  spelling  and 
Euclid  decidedly  bad.  The  fault  was  not  with  the  teacher, 
who  was  an  intelligent  and  hardworking  person,  but  with 
the  manager  (Dr.  Sadleir).  There  were  seventy  boys  and 
guls  present,  and  these  the  teacher,  with  one  female  assistant, 
was  required  to  instruct  m a course  which  included  Latin, 
Euchd.nlgebra, shorthand, book-keeping, singing,  and draw- 
V ^ le  school  was  inspected  by  the  clergyman  of  an  ad- 
s'15® JTSh’  tL,6  rePort,s,  ,of  that  gentleman  merely  con- 
and  nnnH?6  ttTi  and  wel1  kno/n  eompliments  to  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  large  sum  of  money  spent  annually  in 
bringing  strong  healthy  children  to  school  in  covered  vans 
WW,n!.R1oCh  !bettf  Spent  in  increasing  the  staff  and  pro- 
°]  u?  ejection  as  would  make  it  worth  the  children's 
.gmnared.”  dk'  ***  b°}'S  and  girLi'  schools  had  been  arnal- 

It  also  makes  the  statement  that 

.o  '!Itl  i®!7  the  Commissioners  handed  over  to  Dr  Sadleir 
a sum  of  £191  11s.  8 d.  cash,  and  a sum  of  £423  9s  3d.  new 
3 per  cent,  stock,  representing,  as  Dr  Sadleir  stated  -men 

2S> ,rS  «»  » mortgage.  A further  sun  of 

SriMhlfn™,  tPer  ““‘•i*0'1.  recovered  by  the  Board  of 
cTsldl*."  Bequest.  ™ also  transferred  to 

It  says  also  that — 

•£80  a year  for  twenty  years  comes  to  £1,600. 


Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir.— If  these  vans  were  discontinued. 

we  would  not  have  ten  children  in  the  school.  ’ 

5847.  Professor  Dougherty.— Have  the  parish, 

ioners  had  a meeting  1 r • 

Mr.  Darling. — I heard  that  there  was  a meeting  in 
Merrion-sq uare  about  it.  ° 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir.- -There  was  a meeting  convened 
for  the  parishioners  met.  ’ 

5848.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — One  would  ima- 
gine a meeting  of  the  parishioners  ought  to  be  held  in 
the  parish. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — It  was  for  the  convenience  of 
the  parishioners  and  at  their  request. 

Mr.  Darling. — I understood  it  was  two  or  three  of 
the  parishioners. 

5849.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  should  know 
whether  those  present  represented  the  parents  of 
children.  Sir  Edward  Cecil  Guinness,  Bart.,  Mr.  Ion 
Trant  Hamilton,  Mr.  Alexander  Kirkpatrick'  Sir 
Robert  S.  Ball,  Mr.  John  Fox  Goodman,  Mr.  William 
Mackey,  and  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  were  the  members 
attending.  How  were  they  selected  1 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — No  one  was  invited  to  attend 
but  tbe  representatives  of  the  three  parishes.  They 
were  the  select  vestry,  selected  by  tbe  parishioners 
themselves. 

5850.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — How  were  tho 
representatives  selected. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir.— They  were  by  the  select  veshy, 
elected  by  the  parishioners  themselves. 

Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbox. — The  select  vestry  lm 
nothing  to  do  with  the  school. 

5851.  Professor  Dougherty. — A meeting  of  the 
select  vestry  is  different  from  a meeting  of  the  parish- 
ioners. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — If  I knew  Mr.  Darling  to  Ic 
anxious  he  would  have  been  invited. 

5852.  Dr.  Traill — (to  Mr.  Darling ). — Axe  you  o 
registered  vestryman  1 

Mi\  Darling. — I am. 

5S53.  Will  you  have  a ^meeting  on  Easter  Monday! 
Mr.  Darling. — We  will. 

5854.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — At  the  meeting 
a statement  was  given  of  tho  general  position  of  the 
school.  The  items  of  expenditure  were — teachers’ 
salaries  over  and  above  the  National  Board,  £110, 
school  requisites,  £40,  rent  of  schoolmistress's  house, 
£10,  hire  of  vans,  £80  a year;  total  £240,  and  then 
the  circumstances  were  explained  with  regard  to  these 
vans,  and  it  was  resolved — that  the  select  vestry  ex- 
press their  approval  of  the  way  Dr.  Sadleir  has  hitherto 
managed  the  school,  and  request  he  would  continue  to 
act  as  manager ; the  select  vestry  are  satisfied  that 
the  connexion  of  the  school  with  the  National  Board 
shall  continue ; and  they  consider  it  desirable  that  the 
vans  should  continue  to  be  employed ; and  the  last  re- 
solution appoints  an  auditor.  Has  the  select  vestry 
any  authority  to  interfere  in  school  matters  1 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — They  are  the  representatives  of 
the  parish,  and  also  represent  the  school. 

5855.  Is  there  any  provision  to  that  effect  in  the 
Church  constitution  t 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — We  are  to  consult  the  parish- 
ioner’s on  Easter  Monday;  but  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Darling’s  objection,  I can  very  well  understand  it, 
because  he  lives  next  door  to  the  school ; but  parents 
of  the  children  who  come  from  remote  parts  of  the 
parish  do  not  agree  with  him — recollect  there  were 
three  parishes,  there  are  now  two,  and  the  union  is 
very  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  all  Dublin. 

5856.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  would  he  well 
that  the  *parishioners  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
considering  these  matters.  How  many  of  the  sixty 
children  attending  the  school  are  brought  in  the  vans! 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — About  twenty-eight. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  position  of  this 
matter  is  in  some  respects  rather  embarrassing,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  extremely  important  with  regard 
to  other  cases.  The  school  has  been  endowed  as  a 
Protestant  school  and  vested  in  the  Protestant  Rector, 


* See  App.  B.  No.  XXI.  (a),  and  XXI.  (b),  p 479. 
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and  the  will  under  which,  the  chief  endowment  is  held 
by  the  word  Protestant  manifestly  meant  “ Church  of 
Ireland."  Therefore  the  main  endowment  appears  to 
be  excluded  from  the  Act  unless  with  consent.  There 
was  nn  endowment,  which  is  only  £10  a year,  given  to 
the  Archbishop  in  trust  for  a school  for  the  poor 
children  of  the  parish,  which  would  in  terms  be  not 
exclusive,  but  there  being  110  year's  between  the 
foundation  of  that  endowment,  and  the  one  of  which 
the  Rector  is  trustee,  and  the  £10,  being  of  no  use  by 
itself  having  become  appropriated  to  the  present  school 
when  it  was  an  exclusively  Protestant  school,  we 
could  not  now  separate  it,  and  after  such  a lapse  of 
time  we  must  assume  that  the  school  to  which  it  was 
originally  given  was  one  of  an  exclusive  character. 
The  only  remaining  endowment  is  the  school  building, 
which  is  on  Church  land,  originally  vested  in  the  In- 
cumbent and  now  vested  in  the  Representative  Church 
Body.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the  property  is  concerned, 
this  appears  to  be  an  exclusive  and  exempt  endowment. 
If  the  school  were  not  now  under  the  National  Board 
it  would  appear  more  clearly  that  the  endowment  was 
exclusive,  but  its  being  now  a National  school  raises 
a question  which  is  of  very  wide  bearing  namely, 
whether  the  mere  fact  of  a school  being  placed  under 
the  National  Board  removes  it  from  the  exemption  of  this 
statute.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
exemption  is  based  upon  the  fact  of  the  endowment 
being  applicable  and  provided  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  of  any  particular  denomination,  and 
not  on  the  fact  that  children  of  other  denominations 
may  be  admitted  to  the  school ; many  schools  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  National  system  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  Government  aid  and  Government  inspec- 
tion, without  any  intention  of  altering  the  character  of 
these  endowments,  and  certainly  a decision  that  every 
school  which  has  been  placed  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board  has  thereby  prevented  any  of  its  endow- 
ments from  being  any  longer  regarded  as  applicable  or 
provided  exclusively  for  any  particular  religious  denom- 
ination, would  affect  a great  number  of  schools  of 
every  religious  denomination  in  the  country,  and  pro- 
bably defeat  the  true  intention  of  the  founders  and  of 
the  Act.  We  are  at  present  unable  to  have  the  advice 
of  my  Lord  Chancellor,  and  I certainly  would  not  take 
it  on  myself  to  decide  it  in  his  absence,  a question  so 
greatly  affecting  so  very  many  Catholic  schools.  He 
and  I must  agree  in  all  matters  of  law  in  which  we  are 
to  take  action,  and  I should  he  very  sorry  ever  to 
give  a final  opinion  on  any  question  of  importance 
without  consulting  him.  Accordingly  we  must  now  let 
this  matter  lie  over  for  further  consideration.  But 
there  is  a great  deal  more  for  consideration  than  the 
question  of  law.  We  have  before  us  the  history  of 
this  school  in  the  reports  of  two  previous  commissions. 
It  is  a school  of  which  the  constitution  is  not  satisfac- 
tory. It  has  been  so  reported  on  every  occasion,  and 
that  it  is  not  now  satisfactory  is  very  plain  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  informed  of  discussions  going 
on  about  it  in  the  Representative  Body  itself.  We 
have  also  a parishioner  attending  to  state  that  he  is  not 
satisfied ; and  we  had  on  the  other  side  the  opinion  of 
a meeting  called  several  miles  away  from  the  parish, 
not  a meeting  of  all  the  parishioners,  but  of  the  Select 
Vestry  who  don’t  represent  the  parishioners  in  educa- 
tional matters  at  all,  which  passed  resolutions  in  the 
absence  of  those  most  interested  namely,  the  parents 
of  the  children  attending  this  school.  We  also  have 
a report  from  the  Church  Body  through  Mr.  Maunsell, 
that  they  have  only  very  recently  taken  up  this  ques- 
tion, and  we  have  no  intimation  whether  the  Church 
Body  which  is  now  the  governing  body  of  the 
endowment,  desires  to  take  advantage  of  the  powers  of 
the  Act  to  amend  the  condition  of  that  endowment  and 
reorganize  the  schooL  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
consideration  forces  itself  upon  us,  that  before  we  deal 
with  the  matter  on  legal  grounds  the  Church  Body 
ought  to  consider  whether  the  changes  which  have 
been  suggested  ought  not  to  be  made.  At  a future  day, 
not  earlier  than  the  last  fortnight  in  May,  we  will 


decide  the  question  of  exemption.  We  hope  the  April  13,  isse. 
parishioners  will  in  the  meantime  consider  whether  — 
they  should  desire  to  have  the  constitution  of  the  Rev'-  Pr- 
endowments  investigated  and  the  powers  of  the  Act  Sailleir- 
put  in  motion.  If  they  so  desire,  it  would  occur 
to  us  that  their  proper  course  would  be  to  apply  to  the 
Representative  Church  Body,  not  to  us,  to  help  them, 
and  if  the  Representative  Church  Body  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  can  manage  the  endowment  better 
without  the  assistance  of  this  Commission,  if  we  find  it 
exempt,  we  will  escape  all  further  trouble.  But  on 
the  contrary,  if  the  very  plenary  powers  of  this  Com- 
mission are  thought  useful,  and  the  Church  Body  comes 
in  with  a proposal  for  a scheme,  we  will  at  once  proceed 
to  deal  with  it  as  may  seem  best  for  the  endowment. 

I would  only  throw  out  in  conclusion  that  the  opinions 
we  have  expressed  as  regards  the  exclusive  character 
of  the  endowments  in  the  main  would,  in  the  settlement 
of  any  scheme  that  might  be  bi'ought  forward  by  the 
Church  Body,  necessarily  be  maintained.  The  course 
of  leaving  the  matter  to  he  first  discussed  by  those 
really  interested,  the  parishioners,  and  those  really 
charged  with  the  management,  the  Representative 
Body,  before  we  decide  whether  we  have  compulsory 
jurisdiction  or  not,  may  be  the  wisest  course. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — According  to  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  Mr.  Crosth waite — his  property  was  left  to 
educate  the  poor  Protestants  of  Castleknock,  Clon- 
silla, and  Mulhuddart,  where  he  resided.  Accordingly 
each  of  these  parishes  claimed  a school,  and  the  claim 
from  Clonsilla  was  so  strong  that  I had  to  establish  a 
school  there.  It  was  a National  school  attended  by  all 
parties ; but  after  some  time  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  of  the  parish  who  had  originally  agreed 
with  me  in  the  outset,  called  on  me  with  a number 
of  others,  and  requested  that  I should  dismiss  the 
master  and  mistress,  because  both  of  whom  were 
Presbyterians ; I said  that  my  other  National  school 
in  the  Phcenix  Park  was  under  the  direction  of 
a Roman  Catholic  mistress,  the  majority  of  the 
children  being  Roman  Catholics,  but  there  was  a 
Protestant  assistant,  and  that  if  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
or  the  Archbishop,  or  all  the  Bishops  in  Ireland  came 
to  me  to  dismiss  any  of  those  teachers  because  of 
their  religion,  I would  not  do  it.  “ Very  well,”  said 
they,  “we  will  withdraw  our  children.”  They  did  so, 
and  then  the  school  fell  below  the  number  required 
by  the  National  Board  to  get  salaries  and  was  closed. 

Then  the  question  arose  “ what  were  we  to  do,”  as 
the  funds  would  not  enable  us  to  ‘ keep  up  three 
schools.  I then  mentioned  the  difficulty  to  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Brady,  and  proposed  to  him  the  idea  of  the 
vans.  He  thoroughly  approved  of  it,  and  Lord 
Annaly  and  others  to  this  day  will  not  give  one 
farthing  to  encourage  the  school  because  it  is  not  in 
Mulhuddart  or  Clonsilla,  but  they  cheerfully  give  for 
the  vans  When  I had  the  meeting  the  other  day, 

I intended  it  to  he  a representative  meeting  of  the 
three  parishes.  I would  be  only  too  happy  to  do 
without  the  vans,  as  they  cost  more  than  is  paid  for 
them,  hut  if  they  were  discontinued  the  children 
from  Clonsilla  and  Mulhuddart  (some  of  whom  reside 
five  miles  from  Castleknock)  would  be  left  uneducated. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  Sadleir,  we  must 
now  let  it  stand  over.  The  parishioners  and  the 
Church  Body  will  consider  the  position. 

Mr.  Maunsell.— I think  before  the  Church  Body 
consider  the  matter  it  would  be  desirable  that  there 
was  a general  meeting  of  the  parishioners  to  intimate 
their  wishes  to  the  Church  Body. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — I am  sure  Mr.  Darling,  who 
lives  in  the  village  of  Castleknock,  won’t  get  a single 
individual  in  the  parish  to  join  him  in  wishing  to 
have  the  vans  discontinued. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— We  cannot  call  a meet- 
ing for  you.  . 

5857.  Dr.  Traill. — When  you  give  notice,  of  the 
Easter  Vestry  would  it  not  he  well  to  give  notice  that 
the  case  will  be  considered! 

Rev.  Dr.  Sadleir. — I intend  to  do  so. 

2 12 
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Eev.  Dr.  Sheilds  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ing body. 

5858.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Coolock 
endowment  appears  to  be  £300,  invested  in  new  three 
per  cent,  stock  Is  this  school  admitted  to  be  vested 
in  the  Church  Body  1 

Mr.  Maunsell. — There  is  no  school  at  all. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheilds. — The  school  is  closed  at  present 
for  want  of  funds.  The  endowment  is  a moiety  of  a 
sum  vested,  which  brings  about  £20  a year.  The 
trustees  were  the  Rector  of  the  parish  and  Dr.  Darley. 
Dr.  Darley  has  died  since  I was  here  last.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  the  Church  Representative  Body  are  the 
trustees. 

Mr.  Maunsell. — The  money  is  standing  now  in 
Government  Stock,  in  the  name  of  the  incumbent 
of  the  parish  for  the  time  being.  The  Bank  of  Ireland 


would  not  pay  the  money  now,  as  they  have  discovered 

that  they  have  been  acting  illegally  in  doing  so.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  this  very  trust  that  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  refused.  It  was  the  first  case  brought  under 
their  notice  by  the  request  of  Dr.  Darley.  °The  Re- 
presentative Church  Body  referred  to  me  the  question 
whether  they  might  take  it ; I found  that  virtually  it 
was  vested.  I understand  that  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
have  submitted  a case  with  reference  to  all  those 
trusts  to  Mr.  Jellett,  that  he  may  advise  them  what  to 
do.  The  difficulty  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  is  that  a 
number  of  sums  are  invested  in  the  names  of  the 
Incumbents  for  the  time  being,  but  they  have  no 
notice  as  to  what  the  trusts  are.  If  they  were  trusts 
in  relation  to  chapels  or  other  things  exempted  from 
the  Church  Act,  they  would  be  vested  in  the  Church 
Body. 
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*RAHENY  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 


Mi\  John  Maunsell  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
governing  body. 

5859.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  have  an 
endowment  in  Raheny. 

5860.  Mr.  Maunsell. — Yes,  but  it  is  very  small — 
£30,  the  rent  of  eight  cottages.  They  were  handed 
over  to  Lord  Ardilaun  only  a short  time  ago.  They 
do  not  produce  that  sum.  Mr.  Law  was  the  trustee 
for  a great  number  ot  years.  In  the  Report  of  1858 
it  is  reported  to  be  in  a state  greatly  out  of  repair. 

5861.  There  were  two  schools,  one  an  infant  school 
on  a site  granted  by  Lord  Howth,  and  apparently 
very  good ; the  other  was  the  ordinary  parochial  school 
which  was  endowed  with  a site. 

Mr.  Maunsell. — That  was  a mistake.  There  was 
no  site. 

5862.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — A house  left  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Dick. 

Mr.  Maunsell. — I have  here  a copy  of  the  will.  It 
leaves  eight  small  houses  which  he  had  lately  built, 
iu  trust  to  pay  a schoolmaster  for  superintending  the 
charity  school  lately  established,  any  redundancy  to 
be  applied  towards  providing  clothing  for  the  children 
of  such  parents  as  are  most  in  want  of  it  in  the  parish. 

5S63.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —What  is  the 
school  referred  to  as  the  school  lately  established  1 

Mr.  Maunsell.— I had  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  find 
that  out,  because  there  was  a claim  made  with  reference 
to  the  school  house,  and  I had  to  investigate  the 
whole  matter  for  the  Representative  Church  Body. 
That  school  was  always  kept  iu  repair  by  the  parish. 
Ihe  house  itself  was  built  on  a part  of  tlie  grave- 
yard. We  found,  on  examining  the  books,  that  the 
sexton  of  the  parish  had  been  in  fact  the  schoolmaster 
froni  1810  or  1812;  and  in  1838  a Mr.  Lyon  was 
appointed.  He  was  sexton  and  schoolmaster,  and  held 
various  other  offices ; amongst  the  rest  he  built  out  of 
lus  own  funds  at  the  side  of  tbe  school-house  a post- 
office,  and  he  was  the  postmaster ; and  he  built  at  the 
other  side  of  it  a dispensary,  though  he  was  not  the 
dmpensary  doctor,  but  he  got  £10  a year  for  the  use 
01  “ ® f01^e  as  a dispensary.  He  built  it  on  the  road. 

5oo4.  Was  there  not  somebody  who  got  possession 


Mr.  Maunsell. — Oh,  no. 

5865.  Who  owns  the  infant  school  1 
Mr.  Maunsell. — It  is  vested  now  in  Mr.  Law  anc 
Lord  Ardilaun,  as  trustees. 

5866  Does  it  not  strike  one  that  the  endowmen 
shouid  be  in  some  way  utilized  for  an  existing  school 
Mr.  Maunsell. — We  would  have  been  very  gladfr 
do_1*  ^ehalf  of  the  parish,  if  it  could  be  done. 

5867.  What  is  to  prevent  it  7 
Mr.  Maunsell. — The  way  the  matter  stands  at  pre 
sent  is  this — in  1879  the  cottages  all  were  in  an  ex 


tremely  dilapidated  state,  in  fact  tumbling  down,  and 
Mr.  Law,  by  a deed  of  the  20th  March,  1879,  trans- 
ferred them  to  Sir  Arthur  Guinness.  Lord  Ardilaun 
spent  £375  in  rebuilding,  re-roofing,  and  repairing 
them,  and  putting  them  into  a habitable  state  There 
is  still  a very  large  sum  due  to  him  in  respect  of  that 
advance. 

5868.  Is  Lord  Ardilaun  at  present  the  mortgagee 
in  possession  of  these  cottages  1 

Sir.  Maunsell. — He  is  He  spent  £375  3s.  M.  on 
them.  There  is  now  due  £125  15s.  9d.  He  hasheen 
receiving  the  rents,  and  the  rent  he  gets  per  week  is 
17s.  id. 

5869.  Has  nothing  been  applied  for  school  purposes 
since  then  1 

Mr.  Maunsell. — Nothing. 

5870.  I suppose  Lord  Ardilaun  subscribes  to  the 
other  school  1 

Mr.  Maunsell. — He  does. 

5871.  What  is  the  title  of  the  existing  school  ? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — It  is  vested  in  Mr.  Law  and  Lord 

Ardilaun,  as  trustees  of  another  deed  altogether. 

5872.  That  is  an  endowment  we  could  amalgamate 
for  you  with  the  others. 

Mr.  Maunsell. — I am  making  no  application  what- 
ever. The  infant  school  is  on  Lord  Howth’s  site. 

5872a.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  first  build- 
ing which  had  a dispensary  on  one  side  and  a post-office 
on  the  other.  What  is  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — When  the  Church  Act  was  passed 
Mr.  Lyon  put  forward  a claim  to  he  owner  in  fee-simple 
of  the  old  charity  school,  and  he  undoubtedly  was  the 
owner  of  the  two  ends  of  it.  We  found,  on  enquiry, 
that  he  had  been  paying  the  taxes  and  poor  rates  for 
the  whole  for  over  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

5872b.  Dr.  Traill. — Had  it  ceased  to  be  occupied 
as  a school  during  that  time  1 

Mr.  Maunsell. — No,  it  had  been  used  ; five  or  six 
or  seven  boys  attended.  He  put  forward  a claim  a8 
owner  in  fee.  We  were  afraid  he  might  sell  his 
interest  to  somebody  who  might  set  up  a publichouse 
or  something  of  that  sort  adjoining  the  church.  I 
brought  it  before  the  Representative  Body. . Lom 
Ardilaun  then  came  forward  and  purchased  the  interest 
of  Lyon,  and  the  Representative  Body  conferred  a 
conveyance  on  him,  he  paying  £100.  Lord  Ardilaun 
gave  Lyon  £10  a year;  I pay  him  £5,  and  v©  8ot '“P 
the  title. 

5873.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  appears  then 

the  old  charity  school,  vested  under  the  Church  Act  in 
the  Representative  Church  Body,  has  been  by  than 
assigned  to  Lord  Ardilaun,  and  Lord  Ardilaun  is  in 
possession.  . 

Mr.  Maunsell. — Yes,  Lord  Ardilaun  has  built  in 
the  parish  school  a new  post-office. 
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5874.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  was  tlie 
object  of  taking  up  this  old  building?  _ 

Mr.  ilaunsell— To  prevent  a nuisance  to  the 
church.  It  is  quite  close  to  the  church.  There  is 
nobody  in  it  now.  In  the  part  that  was  used  as  a 
dispensary  a doctor  attends  still. 

5875.  The  next  endowment  is  Dick’s,  which  is  an 
endowment  for  the  school  that  has  passed  away  from 
school  purposes.  Dick’s  endowment  is  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Ardilaun,  for  repairs  to  be  paid  off,  and  he  has 
an  interest  in  it.  There  still  remains  a third  school, 
which  is  an  existing  school. 

Mr.  MaunseU. — There  is.  It  is  managed  by  Mr. 


jji". 

5876.  What  is  the  title  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — It  is  held  under  a deed  of  26  th 
December,  I860. 

5S77.  What  are  the  trusts  of  the  deed.  Is  it  a 
school  building  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  there  any  education  given  in 
it? 

Mr.  MaunseU. — Yes,  it  is  an  infant  school.  In 
1875  it  was  a barn. 

5878.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the  title 
to  it? 

Mr.  MaunseU.— The  title  to  it  is  a grant  by  Lord 
Howtk,  made  on  the  26th  December,  1860. 

5S79.  This  is  what  is  called  the  infant  school  in  the 
-report? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — Yes.  The  Rev.  Josiah  Crampton 

had  been  then  incumbent  of  Rakeny,  but  it  was  not 
granted  to  him.  The  three  trustees  are  the  late  J ohn 
Barlow,  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Guinness,  and  Mr.  Law. 

5880.  There  is  one  surviving  trustee. 

Mr.  Maunsell — Lord  Ardilaun  has  been  since  regu- 
larly appointed  by  deed.  The  grant  wa3  made  by 
Lord  Howth,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a sckoolhouse 
for  poor  children,  but  no  deed  of  trust  was  executed. 
The  three  trustees  proposed  to  take  the  ground  for 
building  as  a site  for  a schoolhouse  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  such  children  as  may  attend  thereat  a sound 
scriptural  education. 

5881.  Is  the  same  property  still  held  under  that 
deed? 


Mr  Maunsell. — It  is,  by  a deed  dated  12th  Novem- 
ber, 1874.  There  is  no  endowment  whatever  for  this. 

5882.  How  is  this  school  maintained  ? 

Mr.  Maunsell — By  private  subscriptions  altogether. 

5S83.  Who  are  the  subscribers  ? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — Lord  Ardilaun  and  Mr.  Law. 

5884.  Is  there  any  possible  objection  to  the  amalga- 
mation of  these  ? 

Mr.  MaunseU. — I would  not  like  to  answer  that 
question. 

5885.  Do  you  contend  that  the  school  under  that 
deed  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  Commission  ? 

Mr.  MaunseU. — I am  only  telling  you  that  it  is 
vested  in  private  trustees.  I would  rather  Mr.  Law 
and  Lord  Ardilaun  settled  the  question  between 
themselves. 

5886.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  many  children  get 
an  education  there  ? 

Mr.  MaunseU. — I think  about  forty.  Until  very 
lately  there  was  a schoolmistresss,  and  her  husband 
was  in  the  post  office.  They  had  a very  large  family 
and  the  schoolhouse  was  not  large  enough  for  them. 

5887.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  Dr.  Sheilds). — 
Do  youi  children  go  there? 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheilds. — Some  of  them.  Mr.  Law’s 
children  go  to  the  school. 

5888.  But  you  have  no  school  whatever  at 
Coolock  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheilds. — It  was  closed  last  year  for  want 
of  funds. 

5889.  Is  it  near  enough  for  your  children  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheilds. — It  is  not  near  enough  for  every 
part  of  the  parish. 

5890.  Where  do  the  children  go  who  would  go  to 
your  school? 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheilds. — Our  children  are  very  few.  There 


were  only  about  half  a dozen  going  when  it  was  APrii  I3- 18,8 
closed,  and  they  go  to  the  existing  National  schools  j0|m 
now.  MaunseU. 

5891.  Then  the  nearest  Protestant  school  to  your 
parish  would  appear  to  be  this  Raheny  Infant 
School? 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheilds. — On  that  side. 

5892.  Is  there  any  at  the  other  side  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheilds. — No.  I think  the  present  arrange- 
ment would  not  suit  for  the  children  at  the  far  side 
of  Coolock. 

Mr.  Maunsell — lam  not  a trustee  of  either  school, 
bub  I have  considerable  interest  in  them,  as  a con- 
siderable sum  of  my  money  has  been  invested  in 
building  the  infant  school  at  Raheny.  It  was  in  fact 
a ruin  when  I came  to  the  parish,  and  it  is  now  an 
extremely  suitable  building.  Lord  Ardilaun  and  I 
expended  about  .£700,  and  on  the  express  under- 
standing that  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  would  be 
manager  of  the  school. 

5893.  Loi-d  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Who  is  the 
incumbent  of  the  parish  ? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — Mr.  Hayes.  I expected  he  would 
be  here. 

5894.  You  say  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
revive  the  parochial  school. 

Mr.  MaunseU. — That  is  so. 

5895.  Then  would  it  have  any  good  effect  to  give 
the  Coolock  endowment  to  this  school  with  the  houses 
alongside  it,  and  whatever  interest  is  in  the  old 
building,  and  to  put  them  all  under  proper  manage- 
ment. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheilds. — I should  think  the  Coolock  en- 
dowments might  be  an  advantage  to  Raheny  school, 
but  I think  it  would  be  a pity  to  take  away  the 
eudowment  from  Coolock,  and  give  it  altogether  to 
that  school. 

5896.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Could  you  not  put  it 
under  the  National  Board  ? Is  there  not  material 
there  for  two  useful  schools  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheilds. — That  endowment  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  education. 

5897.  But  it  is  doing  nothing  at  present. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheilds. — Simply  because  the  school  has 
been  closed  for  want  of  funds.  There  are  two 
National  schools  in  the  parish  now. 

5898.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  only  working 
school  at  present  is  this  infant  school  at  Raheny. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheilds. — Yes. 

5899.  Suppose  the  endowments  to  be  amalgamated, 
including  the  building  used  for  the  Raheny  infant 
school,  the  crescent  which  is  a land  endowment,  and 
the  £9  or  £10  a year  which  is  a money  endowment, 
and  all  placed  under  the  management  of  a properly 
constituted  body  of  laymen  and  clergy,  would  you  see 
any  objection  to  the  scheme,  providing  that  the  money 
should  continue  to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  Raheny 
School,  unless  a school  was  opened  in  Coolock,  and 
that  in  this  way  the  property  should  be  made  avail- 
able ; in  other  words  to  give  you  an  independent 
power  of  utilizing  those  endowments. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheilds. — That  would  meet  my  views. 

5900.  Mr.  Maunsell,  what  do  you  say  to  that? 

Mr.  MaunseU. — I feel  some  difficulty,  because  Mr. 

Law  has  been  in  fact  the  manager  of  the  school  for  so 
many  years,  and  I do  not  know  what  he  may  feel. 

I do  not  think  he  wishes  this  infant  school  to  be 
taken  under  the  Commission. 

5901.  Lord  Jnstice  FitzGibbon. — The  Commission 

cannot  help  what  the  Act  of  Parliament  has  done,  and 
it  is  clearly  under  their  control.  This  is  one  of  the- 
cases  in  which  property  has  become  vested  in  one 
trustee.  , 

Mr.  MaunseU. — I saw  Mr.  Law,  and  he  said  he 
was  advised  the  Commissioners  have  no  control  over 

^ Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  pretty  clear  we 
have.  We  have  the  deed  now.  I think  the  proper 
course  would  be  for  us  to  draft  a scheme,  and  if  he 
objects  he  can  give  notice  and  we  could  hear  him. 
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April,  13,  tsefi.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — He  might  like  to  send  in  his 
Mr  .Tohn  views  in  writing. 

Maunsell.  5902.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Dr.  Sheilds,  I 

wish  to  hear  the  views  of  the  people  who  are  in- 
terested— the  parishioners.  Could  the  matter  be  dis- 
cussed at  your  vestry  meeting. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheilds. — So  far  as  I am  concerned,  I know 
nothing  about  the  Raheny  school.  Mr.  Law  has  never 
spoken  to  me  about  it.  It  does  not  come  into  our 
Coolock  parochial  affairs. 

5903.  Your  children  at  present  have  an  endowment 
perfectly  useless,  and  are  obliged  to  attend  schools 
under  other  management. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheilds. — It  is  not  in  the  parish  of  Coolock, 
and  he  has  never  spoken  to  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Maunsell. — Mr.  Law  thinks,  I believe,  that  it 
was  granted  as  a private  trust,  and  ought  not  to  be 
interfered  with. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheilds. — Yes,  he  thinks  it  is  a private 
matter. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  it  comes  under  the  Act  we 
must  respect  the  intention  of  the  founder. 

5904.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — In  1839  the 
Earl  of  Howth  gave  the  rector  of  the  parish  of 
Raheny  a plot  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a school-house  for  poor  children.  This  was  done,  but 
no  deed  of  trust  was  ever  executed. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheilds.— Wo  have  the  school-house  at 
Coolock,  at  the  nominal  rent  of  a shilling  a year. 

5905.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  a caretaker  in  it1? 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheilds. — Yes. 

Mr.  Maunsell. — I think  we  might  intimate  to  Mr. 
Law,  that  the  Commission  considers  it  comes  within 
the  Act,  and  that  they  purpose  to  settle  a scheme. 
Possibly  Mr.  Law  might  then  state  what  his  views 

Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon — I may  state  now  shortly 
what  our  view  of  the  whole  matter  is.  It  appears 
that  there  originally  was  a foundation  for  education 
in  this  parish  described  as  “The  Charity  School  of 
Raheny.”  In  order  of  time  a school  next  appears  to 
have  been  established  near  the  church,  on  glebe  land. 
Except  the  site  on  the  church  land  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  had  any  endowment.  The  next  step  in 
the  transaction  was  the  gift  of  a very  substantial 
endowment  by  Mr.  Dick,  who  gave  the  property 
known  as  the  Crescent,  in  Raheny,  in  which  there 
appears  to  be  a veiy  considerable  interest,  as  an  en- 
dowment for  “ the  charity  school  ” as  then  existing, 
which  was  the  parochial  church  school,  and  practically 
Protestant.  From  some  want  of  control  die  school- 
master encroached  on  the  property  of  the  school-house, 
annexed  and  built  on  some  more  of  the  church  land,  and 
for  a considerable  time  appropriated  the  produce,  both  of 
die  school  premises,  and  of  the  eight  cottages  forming  the 
Crescent,  besides  the  post  office  and  dispensary  built 
on  the  encroachments.  After  the  passing  of  the  Irish 
Church  Act,  1869,  the  Representative  Church  Body, 
in  whom  the  school-house  became  vested,  asserted 
their  title  to  it,  and  to  the  encroachments,  and  finding 
a claim  set  up  by  the  schoolmaster,  agreed  to  pay  for 
his  goodwill,  I suppose,  of  the  post  office  and  dispen- 

f^ry  buddings.  This  property  was  lawfully  recovered 

by  the  Church  Body,  the  school-house  as  such  was 
discontinued,  the  site  restored  to  the  church,  and  wo 
have  no  power  now  over  that  property,  which  has  long 
ceased  to  be  an  educational  endowment.  The  eight  cot- 
tages were  also  allowed  to  become  dilapidated,  and  Lord 
Ardilaun  undertook  to  repair  them  on  getting  permis- 


sion  from  the  schoolmaster,  on  the  terms  that  ’ 
should  have  a lien  on  the  estate  for  what  he  soon? 
This  he  required,  I presume,  in  order  to  keep  a hoi  i 
on  the  property  to  secure  its  due  application. 
spent  £375,  of  which  £125  remains  due,  and  it  will 
take  three  or  four  years  of  the  profit  rent  to  pay  i 
off.  He,  therefore,  is  m possession  of  the  endowment 
as  a sort  of  mortgagee  under  a title  which  we  must 
respect  until  the  repayment  of  the  cost  of  the  repair* 
has  been  secured,  but  subject  to  this  it  is  still  a school 
endowment.  Lastly,  we  have  the  existing  school 
built  on  the  site  of  an  older  “infant  school”  l,v 
voluntary  contributions  exclusively  from  Protestants 
It  is  fortunate  that  the  children  have  not  been  left 
without  that  school.  Lord  Howth’s  lease  declares  the 
trusts  on  which  it  is  held,  viz. for  the  purpose  of 
having  a school  to  be  open  to  poor  children  of  ail 
denominations,  but  subject  to  their  being  willing  to 
receive  a sound  scriptural  education.  This  condition 
practically  makes  it  a Protestant  school,  though  not 
exclusively  applicable  for  any  one  denomination  of 
Protestants.  It  is,  therefore,  clearly  an  endowment 
within  the  scope  of  this  Commission,  and  one  upon 
which  its  circumstances  make  it  most  desirable  that 
our  powers  should  be  exercised.  It  is  vested  now  in 
two  surviving  trustees,  between  whom  there  appears 
to  be  some  difference  of  opinion,  which  prevents  the 
appointment  of  a third.  It  is  our  duty  to  fill  up  the 
number  of  trustees,  and  to  vest  the  property  in  a body 
fitted  to  secure  the  full  utilization  of  the  endowment. 
We  find  also  a money  endowment  belonging  to  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Coolock,  for  which  no  school-house 
is  now  available,  for  the  endowment  being  denomin- 
ational is  insufficient  to  maintain  an  independent 
school,  and  the  Protestant  children  of  that  parish  are 
going  to  a National  school  under  Roman  Catholic 
management,  while  the  money  is  accumulating 

Mr.  Maunsell. — The  school  was  in  debt  when  it  was 
closed. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  endowment  is  pay- 
ing off  its  debts.  We  thus  have  a money  endowment 
at  Coolock  without  a school,  a house  endowment  at 
Raheny  in  the  hands  of  a mortgagee,  but  soon  to  be 
available,  and  we  have  a school-house  and  school  at 


Raheny  within  our  jurisdiction,  but  having  no  avail- 
able endowment  except  the  school  premises  which  are 
valuable  and  suitable.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  amalga- 
mate these  three  endowments  under  some  management 
which  will  secure  the  rights  of  all  parties  as  equitably 
as  possible.  We  will  prepare  a draft  in  which  we  will 
try  to  effect  this  object,  and  it  may  be  objected  to  by 
anyone  who  thinks  it  unjust  or  capable  of  improve- 
ment. W e will  try  to  make  some  provision  for  Coolock 
in  return  for  its  endowments,  and  the  trasts  of  the 
infant  school  at  Raheny  must  also  be  respected.  We 
will  do  our  best  to  carry  out  the  welfare  of  the 
parishioners  of  both  parishes,  giving  some  represen- 
tation to  each.  When  we  draw  out  our  plan  the 
parties  will  have  an  opportunity  of  objecting,  and  we 
will  gladly  have  their  suggestions  for  making  all  the 
endowments  useful  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  designed.  The  persons  really  interested  are  the 
Protestant  parishioners.  Their  annual  Easter  meetings 
are  now  approaching,  and  it  would  be  important  that 
some  person  should  bring  the  matter  before  each  vestry 
and  ask  their  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done; 
if  any  resolutions  are  adopted  in  public  meeting,  after 
due  notice,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY,  14th  APEIL,  1886. 

At  the  Commissioners’  Office,  No.  28,  Nassau-street,  Dublin, 

Present:— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Judicial  Commissioner;  and  Rev.  Gerald 
MOLLOY,  D.D.,  D.SC.,  F.R.U.L,  ANTHONY  TRAILL,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor 
Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wsi.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  was  in  attendance. 


Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I may  mention  before 
■we  commence  the  business  of  the  day,  the  mode  in 
which  this  inquiry  arises,  and  also  the  course  that  it 
occurs  to  us  it  ought  to  take,  with  the  view  of  having 
a practical  result  with  as  little  waste  of  time  as 
possible.  The  present  sitting  is  an  adjourned  sitting  of 
the  inquiry  with  reference  to  the  Alexandra  School 
and  the  Alexandra  College.  These  were  the  most 
important  institutions  for  the  education  of  women  that 
had  came  before  us  in  our  inquiry,  and  we  were  anxious 
to  have  the  general  question  of  the  claims  of  female 
education  considered  with  reference  to  the  Alexandra 
School  and  Alexandra  College,  as  being  a fitting 
occasion  upon  which  the  general  question  might  be 
conveniently  discussed.  "We  had  several  *communica- 
tions  from  ladies  interested  in  other  institutions,  and 
also  from  ladies  interested  in  the  question  generally, 
and  they  were  not  anxious  that  either  the  cases  of 
the  institutions  with  which  they  were  connected, 
or  the  general  question  should  be  decisively  treated 
with  reference  to  the  Alexandra  College  and  Alex- 
andra School  alone.  Accordingly  we  adjourned  the 
inquiry  to  this  day  in  order  that  they  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  putting  forward  their  views.  Now, 
the  general  question  appears  to  be  the  claims  of  female 
education  upon  public  endowments — with  regard  to 
private  endowments  the  considerations  are  different 
in  each  case.  Therefore  the  claims  of  female  educa- 
tion on  public  endowments  would  be  the  general 
subject  to  be  considered  to-day.  The  first  question 
that  occurs  is  what  are  the  existing  provisions,  if  there 
be  any,  and  the  present  needs  for  purposes  of  female 
education.  Having  ascertained  the  existing  pro- 
visions and  the  present  needs,  we  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  such  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  take  an  in- 
terest in  it,  their  proposals  as  to  the  better  application 
of  any  fund  that  might  be  available  for  the  purpose. 
After  we  have  thus  ascertained  the  past  position  of 
female  education  and  the  present  needs,  what  wants 
are  felt,  how  they  manifest  themselves,  and  what 
would  be  the  proposals  to  improve  them,  there  are 
subsidiary  considerations  of  different  localities  and 
considerations  of  different  denominations  and  different 
classes.  We  would  be  quite  willing  to  hear  shortly, 
representative  ladies  or  gentlemen  from  the  most 
important  localities  after  we  have  discussed  the 
general  question  in  a practical  way.  The  Schoolmis- 
tresses’ Association  is  represented  before  us,  but  we  do 
not  limit  the  inquiry  to  them,  and  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  ladies  who  have  been  discussing  these  matters 
will  be  able  to  give  us  their  views  on  every  point. 

5905a.  Mr.  Janies  J.  Shaw. — I appear  on  behalf 
on  the  Schoolmistresses’  Association.  In  response 
to  the  invitation  of  the  Commissioners,  a number  of 
ladies  have  come  up,  from  different  localities  through- 
out the  country,  and  are  prepared  to  give  the 
Commission  the  fullest  information  on  all  the  questions 
proposed,  both  as  to  existing  female  education,  as  to 
its  needs,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  propose 
that  any  endowments  which  are  available  should  be 
applied  in  the  promotion  of  female  education.  They 
have  asked  me  to  say  a word  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, and  it  will  save  some  time  if  I state  what  I 
gather  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  ladies 
from  the  various  localities  in  regard  to  the  provision 
for  and  the  claims  of  female  education  in  Ireland.  In 
the  first  place,  I think  it  is  pretty  well  known 
that  so  far  as  secondary  education  is  concerned 


there  is  absolutely  no  provision  of  a public  nature  for  Alexandra 
the  education  of  girls  in  Ireland.  As  far  as  elementary  Qoj']°ol&an<i 

education  is  concerned  they  are  provided  for  under  the  

National  system  of  education  in  the  same  way  as  the  Mr.  •Limes  3. 
boys  are  ; and  as  far  as  university  education  is  con-  Shaw- 
cerned  the  Royal  University  has  thrown  its  doors 
open  to  women,  and  so  far  as  these  are  concerned 
they  consider  that  a veiy  fair  provision  has  been 
made.  But  as  far  as  secondary  education  is  concerned 
there  is  absolutely  no  provision  whatever  except  so  far 
as  it  is  supplied  by  the  Intel-mediate  education  system. 

Now  notwithstanding  that  the  Intermediate  education 
system  has  made  provision  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  education  of  girls,  the  ladies  think  that  there  are 
objections  to  be  urged  against  it.  In  the  first  place 
there  are  a great  many  parents  who  object  to  girls 
going  to  these  examinations  at  all.  Parents  generally 
have  no  objection  to  allow  their  children  to  compete, 
but  a great  many  object  to  girls  taking  part  in  ex- 
aminations at  local  centres,  going  from  home  at  certain 
times,  travelling  some  distance  to  enter  into  a public 
competition,  and  staying  some  days  away  from  home 
while  the  examination  lasts.  Again  the  Intermediate 
education  system  is  defective  in  this  way,  that  a 
centre  for  examination  will  not  be  established  in  any 
locality  unless  there  are  at  least  thirty  girls  to  be 
examined.  It  has  been  found  in  some  of  the  most 
important  centres  that  thirty  could  not  be  got,  and 
since  that  rule  was  established,  if  in  some  important 
localities  girls  wished  to  go  to  examination  at  all  they 
had  to  go  a great  distance  from  home.  I am  told 
that  there  is  no  centre  of  examination  either  at 
Waterford,  Tralee,  Sligo,  or  Dundalk.  Therefore  it 
happens  that  girls  who  live  in  those  neighbourhoods 
have  to  go  to  a great  distance  in  order  to  attend 
the  examinations,  and  the  result  is  that  under  the 
Intermediate  education  system,  although  of  course 
it  was  designed  to  encourage  female  education  as 
well  as  the  education  of  boys,  a large  number 
of  girls  have  not  been  able  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  and  a great  number  of  those  who  would 
do  so  are  deprived  of  the  opportunity  by  the 
obstacles  in  their  way.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  say  very  much  about  the  claims  of  girls 
with  reference  to  endowments,  because,  as  I under- 
stand, this  subject  was  fully  put  before  the  Com- 
mission by  Mr.  Brooke,  on  the  day  the  case  of 
the  Alexandra  College  was  before  the  Commission. 

His  evidence  is  on  record,  and  he  entered  very 
fully  into  all  the  facts  and  figures,  which  show  that 
a large  number  of  girls  in  Ireland  are  seeking  for 
this  second  ary  education,  and  the  very  great  success 
that  has  attended  their  efforts  up  to  the  present. 

I am  told  that  the  number  of  girls  attending  superior 
schools  in  Ireland,  according  to  the  census  of  1881, 
was  9,199,  of  these  there  were  in  Ulster  4,168; 

Leinster  2,491 ; Munster  2,275 ; and  Connaught  265  ; 
a very  remarkable  result.  The  girls  who  go  to  the 
Intermediate  education  examinations  are  not  put 
into  any  competition  with  the  boys.  They  are  ex- 
amined independently  of  the  boys,  and  their  relative 
proficiency  with  respect  to  the  boys  is  not  brought 
out  at  the  examinations.  But  they  are  examined  on 
the  same  paper,  and  on  the  same  standard.  It  is 
found  that  the  girls  who  pass  these  examinations,  as 
compared  with  the  boys,  stand  very  much  higher.  I 
find  that  in  the  year  1883  the  per-centage  of  those 
passing  amongst  the  boys  was  56-6,  and  the  girls 
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April  14  iBdo.  79-4_  jn  1S34  it  was  not  so  great,  the  per-centage 
Mr.  James  ,T  of  the  boys  was  68-8.  I have  got  here  a table  pre- 
Slmw.  pared  by  Miss  La  Touche,  which  I think  I will  put 

in  as  part  of  Miss  La  Touche’s  evidence.  She  finds 
that  there  are  237  women  who  have  passed  the  matri- 
culation examination  of  the  Royal  University.  The 
number  of  male  candidates  who  presented  themselves 
was  3,068,  and  of  these  62S  were  rejected,  leaving 
the  number  that  passed  2,425.  The  number  of  female 
candidates  she  finds  was  275,  of  these  38  were  re- 
jected, leaving  the  passes  237,  and  out  of  these  237 
who  passed  the  matriculation  examination  of  the 
Royal  University,  no  less  than  233  honours  have 
been  distributed  amongst  the  237.  The  honours  show 
that  the  subjects  which  the  ladies  who  have  competed 
at  the  Royal  University  have  excelled  in  are  not  at 
all  confined  to  what  are  regarded  as  the  ordinary 
traditional  subjects  of  women’s  education;  but  that 
they  have  taken  very  high  honours  in  branches 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  more  exclusively  masculine. 
T find  that  there  were  50  first  honours,  and  of  these 
11  were  for  English,  29  French,  13  German,  1 Latin, 

1 Mathematics,  1 Experimental  Physics,  3 Logic, 

1 Biology.  In  the  second  year  46  English,  63  French, 
4 German,  27  Latin,  2 Greek,  8 Modern  Languages, 
7 Mathematics. 

5906.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Your  point  is  that  a 
larger  proportion  of  those  who  passed  got  honours; 
though  the  total  number  of  girls  who  passed  was  very 
small  compared  with  the  number  of  boys. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Miss  LnTouche  tells  me  that  of  twenty- 
four  scholarships  given  since  the  University  was 
founded,  no  less  than  five  were  taken  by  women.  The 
scholarships  are  the  highest  prizes  given  to  any  except 
the  studentships. 

5907.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  mean  the  most 
valuable. 

Mr.  Shaw. — Yes ; they  have  got  twenty-three  ex- 
hibitions. I do  not  know  how  many  were  given 
altogether1,  but  of  those  they  have  got  twenty-three. 

I do  not  think  I need  pursue  that  branch  of  the 
subject  any  further.  I do  not  believe  there  will  be 
any  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners  as  to 
what  the  girls’  claims  are  to  educational  endowments. 

I suppose  that  the  chief,  in  fact  the  real  difficulty  will 
be  as  to  how  these  claims  are  to  be  provided  for.  I 
have  one  word  to  say  as  to  the  view  the  ladies  take 
in  tins  matter.  Under  the  15th  Section  the  Act  pro- 
vides that — “ in  framing  schemes  provision  shall  be 
made  so  far  as  can  be  equitably  arranged,  and  as 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  locality  require, 
for  extending  to  both  sexes  the  benefit  of  endowments.” 
The  view  the  ladies  take  of  the  exception  in  that 
section  is  that  the  girls  are  not  to  be  relegated  to  any 
surplus  that  raaj-  remain  over,  if  surplus  there  should 
be,  after  the  boys  have  been  provided  for ; for  if  it  be 
so,  taking  into  consideration  the  propoi’tion  of  endow- 
ments in  Ireland,  and  the  number  of  boys  that  would 
be  provided  for,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  ah  the  boys 
are  to  be  provided  for  before  the  girls’  claims  come  to 
be  considered,  there  would  not  be  much  left.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  plain  interpretation  of  the 
section  is  that  any  benefit  of  an  existing  endow- 
ment is  to  be  extended  by  the  Commission  to  both 
sexes  so  far  as  is  capable  of  being  done,  and  therefore 
we  contend,  not  that  female  education  is  to  be  post- 
poned, that  the  claims  to  this  education  of  the  girls 
are  only  to  attach  to  the  endowments  after  all 
the  claims  of  the  boys  have  been  provided  for;  but 
we  consider  the  clear  meaning  of  the  section,  and  the 
intention  of  the  legislature  to  be  in  our  favour ; if  it 
deliberately  rejected  the  amendment  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  postponing  the  girls  claims,  the  deliberate 
intention  of  the  legislature  was  that  the  benefit  of  the 
existing  endowments  whether  small  or  great  was  to 
be  extended  to  both  sexes,  and  that  female  education 
was  to  be  provided  for  out  of  existing  endowments, 
and  not  merely  out  of  some  surplus  that  may  arise. 

Of  course  it  is  unfortunate  that  Irish  educational 


endowments  are  not  richer  than  they  are  Tt 
to  me  that  if  we  have  to  work  with  fewer  endown^f 
both  boys  and  girls  must  obtain  less,  but  the  MiS a ! 
to  get  nothing  at  all,  because  there  is  not  so 
we  would  like  to  have  for  the  boys.  We  consider  tW 
an  equitable  distribution  of  these  endowments  Jill 
take  “to  consideration  not  exactly  the  comparative 
population  of  males  and  females,  but  will  t ike  into 
consideration  the  comparative  number  of  bovs  an  l 
girls  who  are  seeking  for  a higher  education  'that;, 
an  education  which  is  higher  than  a mere  primavy 
education.  We  find  that  the  number  of  <nrls  who  ar 
seeking  a higher  education  is  very  large  fndeed  The 
way  in  which  Mr.  Brooke  put  this  matter,  was  to  take 
the  number  of  women  under  the  last  census  earnin'- 
their  living  at  professional  and  scholastic  calling  as 
compared  with  men ; and  he  found  that  the  number  0? 
women  was  63,500,  whereas  men  in  the  same  rank 
were  207,000.  And  the  view  of  Mr.  Brooke  is  a veiv 
fair  view,  that  the  education  of  women  so  earnm- their 
bread  req  uires  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  primary  edn 
cation  is  designed  or  intended  to  be  , and  that  bein» 
so,  the  proportion  of  the  numbers  would  give  a little 
less  than  one-third  of  women  as  compared  with  men 
However,  1 think  my  clients  may  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  any  provisions  you  make,  if  you  provide  that 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  available  endowments  be 
assigned  to  the  promotion  of  female  education. 
My  clients  would  think  that  a very  fair  arrange- 
ment, and  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  Now 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  endowments  should  be 
applied,  I think,  as  far  as  I can  gather  the  opinions 
of  my  clients,  that  they  are  something  like  these:— If 
an  endowment  is  a local  endowment,  that  is  to  say,  if 
it  is  an  endowment  confined  to  the  benefit  of  some 
particular  locality ; they  are  of  opinion  that  the  Com- 
mission should  investigate  and  ascertain  whether  in 
that  locality  there  is  a demand  for  the  higher  education 
of  females  as  well  as  for  males,  that  is  to  say,  if  there 
are  a sufficient  number  of  schools  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  that  endowment  is  intended  to  benefit,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  girls  to  support  a school  of  the 
second  rank,  they  think  if  it  is  a local  endowment,  or 
intended  for  a particular  locality,  that  at  least  a pro- 
portionate part  of  it,  taking  into  consideration  the 
circumstances  of  the  locality,  and  the  number  of  girls 
seeking  a higher  education,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
foundation  or  the  support  of  a girls’  school. 

5908.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Your  claim  extends  to 
all  public  and  private  endowments  so  far  as  they  are 
not  restricted  by  the  founders  ? 

Mi1.  Sluvw. — Yes ; if  the  Commissioners  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  apply  an  endowment  exclusively  to 
■ hoys  we  do  not  think  we  have  any  claim,  but  we 
would  ask  the  Commission  to  be  extremely  careful 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  an  intention 
of  the  founder  to  exclude  girls. 

5909.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — That  is,  in  the  case  of 
private  endowments;  but  upon  public  endowments 
you  make  a claim  whatever  the  original  intention 
might  have  been  t 


Mr.  Shaw. — Yes  ; whenever  there  is  a need  for  a 
girls’  school  there  ought  to  he  a provision  made  for 
the  maintenance  of  a girls’  school  side  by  side  with  a 
boys’  school.  There  are  other  endowments  also.  There 
is  another  class  which  take  the  form,  not  of  endow- 
ment of  schools  for  particular  localities,  but  prizes  and 
exhibitions.  We  think  that  gilds  have  a full  title  to 
share  in  any  endowment  that  takes  the  form  of  an 
exhibition  or  a prize ; and  as  far  as  I can  understand, 
they  are  not  particular  as  to  whether  you  assign  a 
particidar  proportion  of  these  prizes  to  be  exclusively 
competed  for  by  girls,  or  throw  the  whole  thing  open 
and  let  the  girls  take  their  chance  in  open  competition 
against  the  hoys.  I think  my  clients  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  either  alternative,  either  to  assign  out  of 
the  prizes  founded  for  the  encouragement  of  education, 
or  any  exhibitions  or  scholarships,  a proportion  which 
would  he  exclusively  given  to  gills  in  competition 
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amongst  themselves,  or  throw  the  whole  thing  open 
between  the  boys  and  the  girls  and  let  them  take  their 
chance  in  open  competition.  There  is  a tim'd  form  of 
endowment  which,  as  far  as  I can  ascertain,  my 
clients  would  not  object  to — that  is,  that  a public 
endowment  should  be  given  on  the  principle  of  a capi- 
tation grant,  and  that  girls’  schools  should  be  included 
with  bovs’  schools  in  the  application  of  that  endow- 
ment ; that  is  to  say,  that  if  the  Commissioners  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  any  public  endowment 
can  be  made  capable  of  distribution  amongst  the  popu- 
lation on  the  principle  of  giving  to  schools  in  propor- 
tion to  the  educational  work  they  are  doing,  the 
principle  should  not  be  confined  to  boys’  schools,  but 
that  girls’  schools  should  take  rank  with  the  boys’ 
schools  in  their  claim  for  their  share  of  the  endow- 
ments distributed  on  this  principle,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  work  they  are  doing.  They  themselves  think 
that  a proper  system  of  inspection  by  qualified  In- 
spectors who  would  see  what  kind  of  education  was 
given  in  the  schools,  and  who  would  ascertain  by 
examination  or  otherwise  the  character  of  the  educa- 
tion given,  would  be  better  than  public  examination  ; 
because  for  the  reasons  I have  already  stated  there  is 
often  a great  difficulty  in  getting  girls  to  go  forward  to 
examinations,  and  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  consent 
of  their  parents  or  guardians,  which  does  not  exist  in 
the  case  of  boys.  The  ladies  who  are  going  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Commission  to-day  are  of  opinion 
that  a system  of  thorough  inspection  whereby  the 
progress  and  character  of  the  education  given  in  a 
school  would  be  ascertained,  not  on  the  mere  mechanical 
results  of  an  examination,  but  on  a general  view  of 
the  school  and  on  seeing  how  the  work  of  the  school 
was  going  on,  would  be  a better  system,  if  the  In- 
spector's reported  that  good  work  was  being  done 
and  that  the  education  was  of  a high  character  and 
efficient,  the  school  should  be  entitled  to  share  in  any 
endowment  that  may  be  applicable.  This,  of  course, 
bears  entirely  on  public  endowments,  and  my  clients 
are  of  opinion  that  Erasmus  Smith’s  endowments  and 
the  endowments  of  the  Royal  Schools  should  be 
appropriated  on  that  principle,  and  that  they  should 
get  their  share  of  these  endowments,  that  is  to  say, 
that  girls’  schools  should  have  the  same  claim  as  boys’ 
and  that  their  share  should  be  ascertained  by  the 
work  they  are  doing.  We  have  got  a return  of  what 
has  been  done  for  girls’  schools  at  some  of  the  schools 
of  the  English  Commission. 

5910.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  only 
what  Mr.  Brooke  gave  us  1 

Mr.  Shaw. — This  is  a further  return  since  that — 
a-  return  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Fortescue,  dated 
14th  March,  1884.  I shall  leave  it  with  the  Corn- 


5911.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  considered 
the  provisions  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  endowment  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  limitation  which  would  indicate 
that  it  was  reserved  exclusively  for  boys  1 
Mr.  Shaw. — I do  not  think  there  is.  What  I want 
particularly  to  refer  to  is  this,  that  while  these  endow- 
ments, both  Erasmus  Smith’s  and  the  Incorporated 
Society’s  endowments  have  given  a share  to  females  in 
their  primary  system,  they  never  seem  to  have  given 
a share  to  them  in  the  higher  system. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  not  so  with 
regard  to  the  Incorporated  Society  ; the  Incorporated 
Society  really  has  a great  collection  of  separate  and 


''i‘uuwments,ior  separate  ana  distinct  purposes. 
Xney  have  two  very  important  institutions  exclusively 
for  girls,  the  Santry  school  and  the  Rauelagh  school 


at  Roscommon.  The  trusts  are  separate  trusts, 
although  they  are  administered  by  one  body. 

5912.  Mr.  Shaw. — There  is  one  other  matter  I wish 
to  refer  to.  There  are  certain  endowments  at  present 
existing,  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  general  educa- 
tion, and  the  Schoolmistresses’  Association  are  of 
opinion  that  these  endowments  could  be  made  more 
useful  by  being  applied  to  education  of  a more  modern 
kind  than  they  are  at  present.  I understand  that 
there  are  certain  schools  at  present  in  existence  which 
are  not  doing  as  good  educational  work  as  they  ought, 
and  if  they  were  under  the  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, they  might  be  reformed  in  some  measure. 
I -wish  to  mention  that  we  have  representatives  from 
all  the  provinces  of  Ireland,  except  Connaught,  which 
is  not  represented  here  at  all.  I am  informed  that 
Miss  Blythe,  who  was  coming  from  Sligo  to  give  evi- 
dence was  taken  ill  and  could  not  proceed.  I find 
that  in  Galway  there  is  no  school  existing  at  present 
for  female  education. 

5913.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  tell 
us  what  success  the  Intermediate  Education  Board 
have  had  in  Connaught,  or  have  they  had  any.  You 
told  us  there  were  only  265  girls  at  school  in  the 
whole  province. 

Mr.  Shaw. — There  are  none  in  Sligo.  The  ladies  are 
of  opinion  that  it  is  extremely  advisable  there  should 
be  a school  in  Galway,  and  they  think  that  the  West 
of  Ireland  should  have  a girls’  school,  and  that  it 
would  be  a very  useful  institution  there,  especially  a 
boarding  school,  where  girls  from  other  parts  of 
Connaught  could  come  to. 

5914.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  very 
important  as  regards  the  existing  provisions  in  each  of 
these  places.  You  have  got  a considerable  number  of 
existing  endowed  private  schools. 

5915.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  are  not  disposed  to 
venture  on  establishing  new  schools. 

Mr.  Shaw. — We  do  not  ask  you  that  at  all. 

5916.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — On  those  points  on  which 
all  these  representatives  agree  it  is  unnecessary  to 
multiply  evidence.  It  would  be  well  if  you  would 
examine  one  lady  in  full,  and  the  others  might  point  out 
in  what  they  differ  from  her  evidence. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Dickinson. — You  might  wish 
to  direct  your  examination  to  one  point,  upon  which 
as  I represent  the  Alexandra  College,  I may  dissent 
from  what  Mr.  Shaw  has  said.  He  has  advocated 
district  day  schools,  and,  as  I understand  him,  the 
establishment  of  hoarding  schools  throughout  the 
country.  I apprehend  that  this  system,  of  boarding 
schools  throughout  the  country  would  lead  if  adopted, 
to  the  frittering  away  of  whatever  endowments  may 
be  available.  I then  think  that  as  regards  board- 
ing schools  their  establishment  is  undesirable,  and  as  to 
giving  higher  education  to  a girl  in  Connaught,  why 
it  is  giving  her  a higher  education  to  bring  her  out- 
of  it. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think,  Mr.  Dean,  to 
hear  the  ladies,  and  to  ask  them  any  questions  you  may 
wish,  will  meet  the  case.  With  regard  to  what  Mr.. 
Shaw  has  said,  we  have  no  fund  or  prospect  of  getting: 
a fund  to  establish  or  maintain  boarding  schools. 
There  are  a number  of  existing  boarding  schools  that 
have  been  established  by  private  founders.  Those  we 
cannot  interfere  with.  There  are  4,168  girls  receiving 
an  intermediate  education  in  Leinster,  as  against- 
2,491  in  Ulster,  which  is  perhaps  more  favourably 
situated  than  the  other  provinces.  That  number  must 
include  a large  proportion  of  girls  received  at  boarding 
schools. 


'April  14.  1886. 
Mr.  .lames 
J.  Shaw. 
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Miss  Mnrv 
M'Cuteheua. 


Miss  Mary  M^Cutcluon  sworn  and  examined. 


5917.  Mr.  Shaw,  b.l. — You  are  at  the  head  of  a 
school  in  Dublin,  I believe  ? — Yes ; a school  in 
Rutland-square. 

5918.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  in  attend- 
ance in  that  school?— 112. 

5919.  How  many  boarders  have  you? — Twelve 
boarders  and  100  day  pupils. 

5920.  Will  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  number  of 
those  112  who  are  receiving  instruction  in  the  higher 
departments  of  education,  such  as  foreign  languages 
and  mathematics  ? — I suppose  about  fifty. 

5921.  What  proportion  of  your  pupils  go  to  the 
Intermediate  examinations  ? — A very  small  humbei-. 
A great  many  of  them,  about  fifty,  were  prepared  to 
go  in;  of  these  eleven  presented  themselves  for  exami- 
nation. 

5922.  Do  the  parents  object? — Yes,  they  object 
very  strongly. 

5923.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — What  reasons  do  you 
think  influence  the  parents  in  their  objections  %— I 
think  generally  speaking  the  children’s  health. 

5924.  Dr.TaAiLL. — The  objections  are  increasing? 
— Yes,  rather  they  are  not  decreasing  amongst  a certain 
class  of  people. 

5925.  How  many  of  those  fifty  would  go  in? — 
This  year  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  eleven 
going  in  ; the  greatest  number  we  ever  had  was 
twenty-two. 

5926.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  you  yourself 
encourage  your  pupils  to  go  in  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

5927.  You  find  it  to  be  a benefit  to  your  school  ?— 
Yes,  if  they  wish  to  go. 

5928.  And  of  course  it  is  a benefit  to  yourself? — 
Yes,  it  would  be,  if  a greater  number  entered  for 
examination. 

5929.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  find  that  it  is  the  best 
prepared  or  otherwise  of  your  pupils  who  do  go  in  to 
the  Intermediate  examinations? — Very  frequently 
the  best  prepared  do  not  go  in. 

5930.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  the  thing  the 
parents  object  to  the  extent  of  the  examination,  or 
that  gii'ls  should  go  to  a public  examination  at  all  ? — 
The  objection  usually  made  is  thatthere  is  over  pressure 
and  consequent  injury  to  the  pupils’  health. 

5931.  What  system  would  you  propose  to  ascertain 
that  a school  is  doing  work  entitling  it  to  a share 
of  public  support  ? — Inspection. 

5932.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Do  you  think  that  the 
programme  of  the  Intermediate  examinations  is  one 
suitable  for  gii-ls  generally  ?— Oh,  yes,  I think  it  is. 
Of  course  there  are  objections  to  parts  of  it. 

5933.  On  the  whole  you  do  not  think  any  sub- 
stantial objection  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  course? 
— No. 

5934.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  apply  that  remark  to 
the  programme  as  it  was  a couple  of  years  ago,  before 
Greek  was  eliminated  to  a certain  extent  ? — No. 

593d.  Is  there  a great  alteration  in  the  course  in 
consequence  ?— No. 

. 5936.  Lord  Justice  FitzGiebon. — I believe  the 
alteration  was.  the  introduction  of  domestic  economy 
and  the  gills  were  given  botany.  No  alteration  of 
the  programme  or  change  in  the  items  of  ftvarmnqtfon 

would  remove  the.  objections  the  parents  make  ? 

No,  what  they  dislike  is  to  have  their  gii-ls  going  to  a 
public  examination,  and  working  hard  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  for  it. 

593 1.  Mr.  S/taw. — You  do  not  think  the  parents 
have  the  same  objection  to  inspection  at  the  school 
by  properly  qualified  inspectors  ?— No. 

5938.  What  honours  have  your  girls  obtained  in  the 
Intermediate  Educationexaminations  in  the  RoyaltJhi- 
versity?— Since  1879  we  had  109  passes  in  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations,  with  twenty-seven  distinctions ; 
that  includes  seven  exhibitions,  a silver  medal,  eighteen 
book  prizes,  and  a special  prize  for  English  composition 
in  the  middle  grade. 

5939.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— We  are  not  ta  take  these 


results  as  representing  the  full  efficacy  of  your  school? 
— By  no  means. 


D94U.  i'lr.  Maw.— Have  any  of  your  pupils  gone  to 
the  Royal  University?— Yes,  one  of  the  pupils  obtained 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  in  the  mathematical  course. 

5941.  Have  you  any  of  your  pupils  on  your  staff  ! 
— Yes,  two  of  them. 


5942.  What  do  you  say  is  your  opinion  about  the 
founding  of  exhibitions  for  girls,  to  be  held  in  the 
neighbourhood  or  elsewhere,  as  a means  of  promotin'- 
education  ?— I am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on 
that. 


5943.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Did  your  pupils  who 
followed  the  course  of  the  Royal  University  remain 
with  you  while  they  were  preparing  that  course  ?— 
Yes,  they  were  prepared  altogether  in  the  school. 

5944.  Then,  in  your  school,  they  were  prepared  for 
the  degree? — Yes. 

5945.  Professor  Dougherty. — Had  you  to  provide 
any  extra  assistance  in  preparing  them  for  the  Univer- 
sity Examinations? — No. 

5946.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the  staff 
you  have  for  teaching  the  112  pupils?— Five  staff 
teachers  and  nine  visiting  teachers. 

5947.  Are  tb  ese  resident  teachers  ? — Y es,  five  of  them. 

5948.  And  nine  visiting  teachers  for  particular  sub- 
jects only? — Yes. 

5949.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  the  expense 
of  the  staff  of  the  school  is? — No,  l am  not  prepared 
to  do  so. 


5950.  What  are  the  fees  paid  by  the  pupils?— In 
our  junior  school  for  English  and  French  ten  guineas 
per  annum. 

5951.  What  is  the  limit  of  age  for  the  junior  school? 
— Up  to  twelve. 

5952.  What  is  taught  in  the  senior  school  1— The 
same  subjects,  including  classics,  mathematics,  and 
natural  science.  Music  is  not  included. 

5953.  What  would  be  the  charge  for  music  extra! 
— In  the  junior  school  six  guineas,  in  the  senior  eight 
guineas. 

5954.  A girl  after  twelve,  in  order  to  get  music, 
would  pay  sixteen  guineas,  and  in  the  senior  twenty- 
four? — Yes. 


5955.  Mr.  Shaw. — I suppose  drawing  would-  be 
extra? — Yes,  three  guineas. 

5956.  Would  singing  be  included  in  music? — No. 

5957.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — With  singing 
how  much  would  it  come  to  ? — It  would  be  six  guineas 
additional. 

5958.  For  singing  alone,  or  singing  and  music?— 
Singing  alone  six  guineas  extra. 

5959.  Would  you  bring  in  more  pupils  by  giving 
prizes  and  exhibitions  to  the  pupils,  or  extend  the 
teaching  more  by  cheapening  it  ? — By  cheapening  the 
teaching. 

5960.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  would  prefer  a 
grant  in  aid  to  the  school  rather  than  additional 
prizes  to  the  pupils  ? — That  would  enable  a greater 
number  to  take  advantage  of  instruction. 

5961.  Dr.  Traill: — That  is  a grant  in  aid  when 
used  for  cheapening  the  fees  of  the  pupils  ? — Yes. 

5962.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  got  prizes  enough  in 
the  Intermediate  education  examination  for  your 


pupils  ? — Yes. 

5963.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  spoke  of  drawing 
as  being  an  .extra  subject.  As  a matter  of  opinion  do 
you  think  it  desirable  that  drawing  should  he  an 
ordinary  subject  for  all  girls  ? — Certainly. 

5964.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  teach  it 
to  all  the  children  ?—  No,  but  it  ought  to  be  taught  to  all. 

5965.  Professor  Dougherty. — I suppose  you  make 
it  an  extra  subject,  because  you  have  to  employ  a 
master  to  come  in  to  teach  it  1— Yes. 

5966.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  you  use  the 
Science  and  Art  Department? — We  have  done  so- 
We  used  to  have  examinations  held  under  it  until 
drawing  was  put  in  the  Intermediate  programme. 

5967.  Why  did  you  give  up  the  Science  and  Art 
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Department? — Because  there  was  a necessity  of  pre- 
paring for  the  two,  and  we  did  not  see  the  utility  of 
sending  pupils  to  both  examinations. 

5968.  Mr.  Shaw. — Did  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment  and  the  Intermediate  Education  examinations 
conflict?— They  are  held  at  different  times. 

5969.  Dr.  Traill. — When  you  say  you  would  have 
drawing  for  all  gilds,  have  you  not  observed  great 
difference  in  their  aptitude  as  there  is  in  music.  Do 
you  teach  all  the  girls  in  music  and  all  in  drawing  ? — 
I do  not. 

5970.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  find  that 
drawing  is  a useful  subject,  although  everybody  will 
not  turn  out  an  artist  ? — I believe  a certain  amount  of 
it  should  be  taught.  . 

5971.  Are  the  twelve  boarders  with  you,  all  from 
different  parts  of  Ireland  ? — With  the  exception  of  two. 

5972.  In  the  100  day  pupils  is  there  any  large  pro- 
portion from  the  country  ? — J ust  fourteen  day  pupils 
and  ten  resident  pupils. 


5973.  Then,  nearly  one-fifth  of  your  school  are  girls  April  u iji 

from  the  country  ? — Yes.  — 1 

5974.  Do  they  come  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  1—  Jfji1  Jr”-V 

From  all  parts,  chiefly  from  Munster  and  Leinster.  con‘ 

5975.  Are  they  all  Protestant  children  with  you  ? 

Yes. 

. 5976-  I suppose  you  have  them  of  all  denomina- 
tions ? — Yes.  Twenty-nine  Presbyterians,  seventy- 
nine  Episcopalians,  three  Methodists,  and  I think 
one  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

5977.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  long  has  your  school 
been  in  existence  ?— Since  the  year  1876. 

5978.  Can  you  get.  without  difficulty  pupils  who 
pay  those  high  fees  ?— Yes,  but  not  so  readily  of  late 
years. 

5979.  Have  you  suffered  from  the  exodus  to  Eng- 
land of  pupils  : do  you  find  a tendency  in  your  pupils 
to  go  to  England  to  finish  their  education  ? — Not  a 
great  many  of  them  leave.  Last  year  a few  went  to 
English  schools. 


Miss  Maryanne  Parlces  examined  by  Mr.  Shaw , b.l. 


5980.  What  is  the  Dundalk  Institution? — It  is 
under  the  Incorporated  Society. 

5981.  What  is  your  own  school  ? — A girls’ school. 

59S2.  Where  is  it  situated  ? — In  Dundalk. 

5983.  How  long  is  it  established  ? — About  twenty- 
five  years. 

5984.  Was  it  established  by  yourself  ? — By  myself. 

5985.  How  many  pupils  have  you  at  present? — I 
think  the  average  is  under  fifty. 

5986.  How  many  of  that  fifty  are  boarders,  and 
how  many  are  day  pupils  ? — Eleven  on  an  average  are 
boarders,  and  the  remainder  day  pupils. 

5987.  What  course  of  education  do  you  give? — We 
follow  the  Intermediate  programme. 

59S8.  Do  all  your  girls  prepare  for  the  Intermediate 
examination  ? — We  follow  the  programme. 

5989.  They  may  not  go  in  unless  they  wish  ? — Yea, 
unless  they  wish. 

5990.  Do  you  find  any  large  proportion  of  your 
pupils  who  object  to  go  in  or  who  do  not  go  in  to  that 
examination  ?— Oh,  jres,  a good  many  object  to  go  in. 

5991.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
objection  to  go  in  to  the  Intermediate  examinations  ? — 
They  do  not  like  the  excitement. 

5992.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — The  mental  strain 
perhaps  ? — The  mental  strain. 

5993..  Professor  Dougherty.  — Have  there  been 
any.  cases  of  serious  injury  from  this  excitement  and 
strain  that  we  have  heard  of? — Not  with  me. 

5994.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  know 
whether  it  is  the  girls  or  their  parents  who  appear  to 
anticipate  this  injurious  result.  Ts  it  the  parents  who 
object,  or  the  girls  who  do  not  like  it  ? — They  do  not 
object  with  me  at  all,  but  the  proof  of  age  is  unpleasant. 

5995..  What  would  be  your  idea  as  regards  the 
application  of  an  endowment  in  Dundalk  for  female 
education  ? — I do  not  know  what  it  would  do.  I could  ■ 
not  form  an  opinion. 

5996..  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Should  you  prefer  an 
endowment  to  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  results 
of  an  examination  or  upon  inspection  held  by  an 
inspector  ? — I think  inspection. 

^ ®"7 . You  would  be  satisfied  with  inspection  ? — 

5998.  .Dr..  Traill.-— Do  you  mean  by  an  inspection, 
an  examination  in  the  school  as  distinguished  from  a 
public  examination  outside.  I think  your  objection 
was  to  a different  examination  outside  ? — It  would 
suit  the  children  better. 

.5999.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  an  inspection 
without  an  examination  ? — No. 

. 6000.  Mr.  Shaiv. — Is  there  any  other  school  for 
gir]B  m Dundalk  ?— There  is. 


6001.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Dundalk 
Educational  Institution  under  tlielncorpo  rated  Society? 
— Yes. 


6002.  Is  it  a girls’  school  ? — No,  it  is  a boys’  school. 

6003.  Was  it  ever  a girls’  school  ? — It  was  a girls’ 
school,  but  not  a high  class. 

6004.  Do  you  know  when  it  ceased  to  be  a girls’ 
school?— In  1835. 

6005.  At  present  what  sort  of  a school  is  it? — It  is 
for  boys. 

6006.  Dr.  Teaill. — Was  it  exclusively  a girls’ 
school  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  it  was  a charter  school. 
The  girls  were  admitted  free. 

6007.  Only  the  primary  subjects  were  taught? — 
That  is  all. 

6008.  Mr.  Shaw. — At  present  there  is  no  endow- 
ment of  any  kind  for  girls’  schools  ? — No. 

6009.  This  has  been  transferred  from  the  girls  to 
the  boys  ? — Yes,  it  has  been. 

6010.  Was  it  from  necessity  that  the  alteration  was 
made? — I cannot  say. 

6011.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Is  there  not 
another  school  in  Dundalk  called  the  Grammar  school  ? 
— Yes,  a boys’  school. 

6012.  Dr.  Traill. — It  is  an  intermediate  school? — 
Both  the  Institution  and  the  Grammar  schools  are 
intermediate  schools. 

6013.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Your  school  is  under 
your  own  management  and  control  ? — Yes. 

6014.  I find  that  you  also  suffer  from  the  want  of 
a centre  of  examination  in  Dundalk  ? — Yes,  we  had 
one  in  years  past,  but  as  we. could  not  send  in  a suffi- 
cient number  we  lost  it. 

6015.  The  difficulty  of  sending  in  pupils  is  increased 
on  that  account  ?— This  year  there  is  a centre. 

6016.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  would  you  send  in  ? 
— We  are  sending  in  about  nineteen  or  twenty-two. 

6017.  Mr.  Shaw. — When  there  was  no  centre  where 
did  you  send  them  ? — I had'  to  take  some  myself  to 
Newry. 

6018.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— That  involved  a good 
deal  of  expense? — Yes. 

6019.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  any  objection  to  tell 
us  your  fees.  It  is  chiefly  a boarding  school,  I suppose  ? 
— Yes.  I would  rather  not  mention  the  terms. 

6020.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  the  girls  divided  into  two 
classes  ? — There  is  a senior  class  and  a junior. 

6021.  How  many  under  twelve  years? — About 
twenty.  And  the  rest  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen. 

6022.  You  have  more  between  twelve  and  eighteen 
than  below  twelve? — Sometimes  we  have  more  and 
'sometimes  less. 


Miss  31 B n-- 


2 K 2 
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Miss  Harriett  A.  Martin  examined  by  Mr.  Shaw. 


6023.  What  is  the  name  of  your  school? — The 
High  School  and  Kindergarten. 

6024.  How  is  it  maintained  ? — It  was  established 
about  six  years  ago  by  one  of  the  merchants  in  Cork. 

6025.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  that  Mr. 
Goulding’s  school  ? — Yes. 

6026.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  any  endowment? — 
We  have  none. 

6027.  When  you  say  it  was  established  by  Mr. 
Goulding,  did  he  provide  the  building  ? — He  expended 
about  £2,500  on  the  building,  and  furnishing  the 
building  cost  another  £500. 

6028.  There  is  no  income  attached  to  the  school  ? — 
Nothing  except  the  fees  of  the  pupils. 

6029.  Where  is  it  situated,  Miss  Martin  ? — At 
Sydney-place. 

6030.  How  many  pupils  are  there  attending  the 
school  ? — At  present  there  are  seventy-three. 

6031.  Is  it  entirely  a girls’  school? — No,  there  is  a 
lower  department  for  kindergarten  boys  and  girls  up 
to  the  age  of  ten. 

6032.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  of  the  seventy- 
three  are  in  the  lower  school  ? — Fourteen. 

6033.  Mr.  Shaw. — The  remainder  are  attending  the 
higher  school? — Yes,  fifty-nine. 

6034.  How  many  of  those  girls  are  instructed  in 
foreign  languages  ? — All  in  the  upper  school  have,  at 
least,  one  foreign  language,  some  two. 

6035.  Do  you  teach  mathematics  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

6036.  And  Latin  and  Greek? — We  taught  Latin 
for  two  terms,  but  we  do  not  teach  it  at  present. 

6037.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  teach  it  accord- 
ing as  you  find  they  may  want  it? — Yes. 

6038.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  any  of  your 
pupils  boarders  ? — None  ; we  have  no  boarding  house. 

6039.  Are  any  of  your  pupils  lodging  in  Cork  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  you? — Yes,  and  would  live 
with  us  if  we  had  accommodation  for  them. 

6040.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  girls  are  at  present 
lodging  in  Cork  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  your 
school  ? — For  the  last  year  sixteen,  but  four  of  these 
have  left. 

6041.  Do  many  go  to  the  Intermediate  examina- 
tions?— Not  so  many  as  I could  wish.  I have,  this 
year,  twenty-five  prepared. 

6042.  Professor  Dougherty. — In  what  grades? 

In  all  the  grades. 

6043.  How  mauy  of  the  twenty-five  would  go  in 
for  the  junior  grade  ? — Four. 

0044.  How  many  in  the  middle  grade  ?— Three. 

6045.  And  how  many  in  the  senior?— I have  not 
my  list  hem. 

6046.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  would  save 
trouble  to  read  the  statement  from  Mr.  Goulding,  that 
has  been  sent  in  [reads  Mr.  Goulding’s  statement.] 

6047.  Professor  Dougherty.— What  is  meant  by 
technical  education  in  that  statement?— I understand 
it  to  mean  preparation  for  any  profession  or  occupation 
One  prepared  to  enter  a Queen’s  College  in  Engird. 

6048.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  we  under- 
stand from  this  paper  that  the  school  is  private  property, 
but  the  expense  is  paid  by  the  pupils.  What  are  the  fees 
charged  ?— For  pupils  over  twelve  years  three  guineas. 

6049.  From  twelve  upwards  three  guineas;  how 
much  are  they  below  twelve  1— Two  and  a half  in  the 
high  school,  one  and  a half  guineas  in  the  kindergarten. 

6050.  What  extra  subjects  have  you  got?— The 
only  extra  is  music,  £1  15 s.  a term. 

6051.  You  teach  drawing,  not  as  an  extra? Yes. 

6052.  What  is  your  teaching  staff?— One  English 
teacher,  one  kindergarten  teacher,  and  one  modem 
languages  teacher. 

6053.  Four,  with  yourself,  for  the  seventy-three 
pupils  ? — Yes. 

6054.  Wie  staff  is  as  small  as  is  compatible  with 
ethciency  ? — It  is  small  for  the  amount  of  work  we 
accomplish. 


6055.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy— Do  you  find  the  system 
of  examination  of  the  Intermediate  Board  satisfactory? 
—I  scarcely  know  how  to  give  an  opinion  on  that 
subject.  I would  prefer  having  the  boys  and  rirls 
classed  equally.  6 


6056.  You  do  not  think  the  programme  too  exactin'- 

for  girls  ? — I do  not  find  it  so.  0 

6057.  Professor  Dougherty— What  is  the  nature 
of  the  objection  entertained  by  the  parents  of  pupils  to 
the  Intermediate  examinations  ?— Sentiment  and  over- 
work. 


6058.  Ha,ve  you  had  any  experience  of  any  had 

effect  resulting  from  these  examinations  ? No. 

6n59.  Dr.  Traill— You  never  saw  softening  of 
the  brain  ? — No. 


6060.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy— Do  you  share  in  this 
objection  to  your  pupils  going  in  to  examination?— I 
do  not.  I think  it  better  that  they  should  go  in. 

6061.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  are  the 
examinations  held  in  Cork? — In  various  buildings. 
The  hist  was  in  the  Model  School.  I believe  it  is  one 
of  the  National  Board’s  schools. 

6062.  Professor  Dougherty Have  any  of  your 

pupils  gone  to  the  Royal  University  1— Two;  one  last 
year  for  matriculation  aud  one  for  first  university. 

6063.  Did  she  remain  at  your  school? — She  still 
remains  with  me  as  a pupil  teacher. 

6064.  Is  she  still  preparing  for  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity . examinations  ? — She  is  preparing  for  the 
first  university  examination. 

6065.  Would  the  Queen’s  College  admit  lady 
students  ? — They  would,  if  the  ladies  would  go. 

6066.  Is  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
of  the  college,  or  on  theirs  ? — I could  not  say. 

6067.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  do  not  know  of  any  girl 
attending  at  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork  ? — No. 

6068.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Wo  want  to  find 
out  your  work.  You  told  us  there  are  four  teachers 
besides  yourself  ? — Yes,  including  the  music  teacher. 

6069.  Where  were  you  trained.  You  are  a certi- 
fied teacher  ? — I am  a certified  teacher,  from  White- 
lands  College,  Chelsea. 

6070.  How  is  your  first  assistant  qualified? — She 
has  a certificate  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

6071.  Do  you  know  where  she  was  educated?— At 
Rochelle,  in  Cork. 

6072.  The  third? — The  kindergarten  teacher:  she 
was  two  years  in  the  Home  and  Colonial  (non-govern- 
ment class)  Training  College,  London. 

6073.  Who  is  the  next  ? — The  music  mistress. 

6074.  Where  was  she  educated? — I do  not  know. 

6075.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  your  assistants,  that  is  done  by  the  proprietors? 
— I am  consulted. 

6076.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  the  expense  of 
the  teaching  staff  is? — I suppose  about  £400.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  we  have  a mathematical  master 
this  last  term. 

6077.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  mathematics  do 
you  teach? — Geometry,  algebra,  and  natural  philosophy. 

6078.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  any  of  your 
staff  reside  in  the  school  ? — No. 

6079.  Do  you  yourself? — No,  we  are  allnon-resident. 

6080.  Then  it  is  only  a school  building? — Yes. 

6081.  You  could  not  keep  boarders  ? — No. 

6082.  The  salaries  amount  to  £440  a year.  All 
the  teachers  including  yourself  are  obliged  to  provide 
themselves  with  lodgings  ? — Yes. 

6083.  Dr.  Traill.  — Does  the  £440  include  the  whole 
salaries  ? — Yes,  except  the  music,  which  is  “ extra. 

6084.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Yon  are  on  the 
border  line  between  being  able  to  keep  the  school 
going  and  being  hardly  set  ? — Yes. 

6085.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  find  parents 
objecting  to  your  fees  ? — They  say  they  are  high. 

6086.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  any 
idea  of  what  the  fees  in  a similar  institution  in 
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England,  would  be? — The  middle  school  is  about 
nine  guineas.  I do  not  know  what  a daily  high 
school0  would  charge ; but  in  the  high  class,  I think 
about  fifteen  guineas. 

6087.  Mr.  Shaw- — In  what  way  would  you  like  to 
get  assistance  ?■— I think  that  is  in  the  report  that 

was  read  just  now. 

6088.  By  paying  the  assistants  their  salaries  ? — We 
could  provide  a better  teaching  staff  by  it. 

6089-  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  do  your 
children  come  from ; are  they  all  city  children  ? — The 
city  and  the  suburbs,  those  residing  with  friends  from 
the  co.  Cork  and  co.  Kerry. 

6090.  They  are  all  children  residing  close  to  the 
school? — Some  of  them  board  with  friends.  We  do 
not  recognize  a registered  lodging  house. 

6091.  But  they  are  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  getting  education? — Yes. 

6092.  What  other  institutions  are  there  in  Cork, 
of  a character  to  compete  with  yours? — I cannot 
say.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  schools,  a school 
kept  by  a Miss  Kelly  and  by  a Miss  Mulhaire,  and 
then  there  is  the  Rochelle  boarding  school. 


6093.  Dr.  Tkaill. — Are  your  numbers  falling  off  April  w,  1885. 

latterly? — Yes,  they  are  not  so  many  as  they  were  ...  — 
this  time  last  year.  The  falling  off  is  in  the  winter  , jV”''-™11 
quarter  chiefly.  ** 

6094.  What  number  have  you? — We  have  fifty- 
seven. 

6095.  In  the  upper  school  how  is  the  attendance  ? 

— The  attendance  is  better. 

_ 6096.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  do  you  find  the 
kindergarten  work  ? — It  is  a modified  kindergarten. 

6097.  Have  you  learned  this  kindergarten  system 
in  England  ? — I have  not.  I have  a special  teacher 
for  it. 

6098.  Dr.  Traill. — Under  what  age  do  you  keep 
them  in  the  lower  school  ? — Under  ten. 

6099.  Professor  Dougherty.— If  a grant  in  aid 
wer-e  given  to  you,  1 suppose  you  have  no  objection 
to  examination  ? — I should  prefer  inspection  with 
examination. 

6100.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — A school  ex- 
amination as  distinguished  from  an  examination  out- 
side?— Yes. 


Rev.  Canon  Macnamara  examined. 


Rev.  Cinon 
Macuamara. 


(Witness  hands  in  a statement  of  the  seminary 
called  the  Rochelle  School.) 

6101.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  will  be  glad 
to  hear  anything  you  like  to  add  ? — That  school  is 
principally  a boarding  school.  The  attendance  at  the 
day  school  is  comparatively  small  as  yet,  but  they  come 
from  all  parts  of  Ireland  to  the  boarding  school. 

6102.  What  is  the  present  number  ? — Fifty. 

6103.  Do  all  these  pay  £27  a year? — All  except 
one,  who  has  come  under  the  new  endowment  which 
would  reduce  the  fee  for  five  pupils,  but  only  one  has 
been  appointed. 

6104.  What  classes  ai'e  your  pupils  from  ? — Pro- 
fessional and  small  landed  proprietors.  They  are  of 
the  gentry  class  as  a rule. 

6105.  Are  they  preparing  to  support  themselves  as 
governesses? — That  is  the  object  of  the  institution. 
I cannot  speak  as  regards  the  individuals. 

6106.  What  arrangements  can  you  make  for 
starting  them  in  the  world  ? — Sometimes  we  are 
applied  to,  and  sometimes  they  provide  situations 
themselves. 

6107.  You  appear  to  have  three  scholarships  con- 
nected with  the  school  ? — They  give  free  education. 
They  are  obtained  by  competitive  examination  in  the 
school.  There  is  free  board  and  educationfor  successful 
•competitors. 

6108.  Your  statement  is  that  the  seminary  is 
strictly  a benevolent  institution  exclusively  intended 
for  Protestant  governesses  and  other  children  of  such 
parents.  How  are  they  admitted  ? — There  is  a regular 
form  of  application  signed  by  the  clergymen  of  the 
parish,  and  that  is  brought  under  consideration. 

6109.  Who  is  the  manager  ? — Miss  Whately  and  I, 
as  hon.  secretaries. 

6110.  Any  one  you  admitted  would  be  let  in  ? — 
Yes. 

6111.  Have  you  many  applications  for  admission? 
— Not  now ; we  used,  but  for  the  last  few  years  there 
has  been  a great  falling  off.  The  difficulty  of  making 
the  small  payment  has  been  in  many  instances  too 
much. 

6112.  Dr.  Traill. — The  altered  circumstances  of 
the  country  rather  tend  to  increasing  the  number  of 
applicants  ? — Yes,  but  even  the  small  payments 
•appear  to  us  to  be  too  much  for  some  of  the  class  for 
which  the  school  is  intended. 

6113.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  was  it  that 
the  sum  of  £27  was  fixed  on?— The  trust  deed  fixed 
a sum  of  £20  a year  with  certain  extras  which 
brought  it  to  £27. 

6114.  Does  the  stock  bring  you  any  interest?—— It 
brings  us  3 per  cent,  when  it  brings  us  anything. 


6115.  Dr.  Traill. — There  is  only  £1,300  of  it? — 
H es,  in  Barrow  Navigation  Stock ; the  second  invest- 
ment is  only  completed. 

6116.  Have  you£l, 000  in  stock? — £1,300  in  Barrow 
stock  besides  the  further  sum  just  completed  now. 
What  we  wish  to  do  is  to  increase  that  benefit  if  we 
could. 

6117.  How  is  it  invested? — I think  in  some  Aus- 
tralian bonds. 

6118.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  your  pupils 
go  to  the  Intermediate  examinations? — Yes,  we  gene- 
rally send  up  since  1879  between  eleven  and  fifteen. 
I have  heai-d  objections  to  these  examinations,  but  we 
do  not  find  them  so  great. 

6119.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  your  pupils 
gone  in  for  exhibitions  of  the  Governesses’  Association  ? 
One  of  them  got  a National  Union  scholarship  and 
another  got  a Trinity  College  scholarship. 

6120.  If  the  pupils  of  your  school  were  able  to  win 
these  scholarships,  would  they  be  permitted  to  hold 
them  ! — Oh,  dear,  yes  : these  scholarships  would  keep 
them  free  for  the  year  in  which  they  were  conferred. 

6121.  We  were  inquiring  into  this  subject  the 
other  day,  and  we  had  evidence  that  this  association, 
which  calls  itself  an  association  for  Ireland,  would 
not  permit  the  holders  of  this  exhibition  to  attend  a 
school  like  yours  ? — I think  I remember  we  applied 
for  the  S tea  me  scholarship,  and,  as  well  as  I remember, 
I do  not  think  it  was  allowed. 

6122.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  abolish  that 
restriction  ? — Of  course  it  would ; we  applied  for  its 
abolition. 

6123.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  was  a 
Stearne  scholarship,  one  of  the  Skinners’  Company, 
and  one  or  two  others  ; and  one  given  by  Archbishop 
Trench  to  the  Alexandra  College  alone.  Those  who 
won  that  could  not  get  it  anywhere  else. 

6124.  Pi'ofessor  Dougherty — Is  it  the  fact  that  all 
the  scholarships  of  the  Governesses’  Association  are 
tenable  at  Alexandra  College  only  ? — All  the  scholar- 
ships of  the  association. 

6125.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  find  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  suitable 
for  the  pupils  of  your  school  ? — Yes. 

6126.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  many  of  them  go  for  the 
higher  prizes  ? — They  learn  Latin  and  mathematics, 
and  have  won  exhibitions  and  prizes  year  after  year. 

6127.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  had 
pupils  for  whom  the  £27  was  subscribed  or  made  up 
by  benevolent  contributions? — We  have  at  the  present 
time  several. 

6128.  What  are  the  sources  from  which  they  seek 
at  present  to  get  the  money  ? — From'  friends  of  their  own. 
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April  i4, 1886.  6 1 29.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy Do  you  find  that  they 

Rev  Canon  are  a^e  Set  suitable  situations  when  they  finish 
Macuamora.  their  course  with  you  ? — Yes,  generally. 

6130.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  many  of  your 
pupils  leave  Ireland  altogether  ? — Some  do. 

6131.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  they  get  valuable  appoint- 
ments?— Yes,  any  of  them  who  have  distinctions. 


6132.  Hava  you  heard  what  thev  eet?  Tv 

heard  of  one  who  got  £70.  7 g 1 have 

6133.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — With  a familvin  TrJ«  j 

or  England  1— In  England.  Another  got  £60 
land.  , , In  the  other  case  it  was  a school  1 

—Ytt'  Dl’'  TfUJLL—0ne  Sot  that  in  Ireland  at  f CO  ? 


Madame 
Louise  de 
Prina. 


Madame  Louise  de  Prins  examined. 


6135.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  are  the  head  of  the  school 
in  Limerick  called  the  College  ? — Yes,  in  Mallow-street. 

6136.  How  many  pupils  are  attending  your  school? 
An  average  of  fifty. 

6137.  How  are  they  divided — have  you  a low 
grade  and  a higher  grade  1 — I have  the  three  grades 
of  the  Intermediate. 

6138.  How  are  they  divided  in  the  three  classes — 
how  many  in  each  grade  ? — I have  none  for  the  senior 
this  year,  but  I have  three  for  the  middle  and  ten 
for  the  junior. 

6139.  They  are  all  preparing  for  the  Intermediate 
examinations? — Yes,  the  whole  college. 

614.0.  Do  you  find  a large  proportion  of  those  who 
prepare  actually  going  in? — Yes. 

6141.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  any  of  them 
boarders  ? — They  are  all  day  pupils. 

6142.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  many  of  them  take  foreign 
languages  ?— Some  of  them  take  French  and  German. 

6143.  Do  any  of  them  take  Latin  or  Greek?— No. 
.6144.  Or  mathematics  ?— They  take  mathematics, 

geometry,  algebra,  and  natural  philosophy. 

6145.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  staff  of 
teachers  have  you  got?— I teach  French,  and  I have 
four  English  teachers,  besides  a German  teacher,  a 
mathematical  teacher,  and  a drawing  master.  I also 
teach  music. 

6146.  Are  any  of  these  resident  %— Yes,  my  German 
governess  is  resident. 

. 6147.  The  school  is  in  your  piivate  house  ? — Yes, 
m my  private  house. 

6148.  You  and  the  German  governess  reside  in 
this  house? — Yes. 

6149.  Rev.  Dr.  Honor.— Ie  she  a German  lady ! 
— She  is  a German  lady  from  Bavaria. 

6150.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Is  it  fair  to  ask 

you  what  are  the  fees  ?— They  are  very  low.  £1  10s 
a quarter  for  English  and  French;  music  is  extra 
German  is  extra,  and  Drawing  is  extra. 

6151.  That  would  be  £6  a year. Yes. 

generaliy^°W  muC^  ^ rausac  ^ — Two  guineas  a quarter 

fjjf-  dramns  1-Ten  shillings  ammeter. 

61o4.  And  German  1 — About  £2  a quarter.  There 
are  very  few  learning  German. 

6155.  I suppose  the  great  bulk,  then,  are  onlv 

learning  English  and  French?— Yes.  y 

6156.  In  English  you  include  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics ? — Yes. 

6157.  Rev.' Dr.  Molloy.— Do  you  send  up  many 
mTy  t0  the  Intermediate  examinations?— A good 

mediftA  7^U  ' W.tIle  P10?™®8  of  the  Inter- 

much*  B d SUltable  for  gMs?— Yes,  I like  it  very 

6159.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Have  you  found 
parents  objecting  to  their  children  going  in  to  those 
ex^“at^ns  ?~Yes»  a g°0,i  many  parents  do. 

6160.  On  what  grounds  *— Some  do  not  like  the 
ladies  ages  to  be  recorded. 

61 6L  What  are  the  other  grounds  ?— 1 They  appre- 
hend  overpr^sure,  though  I do  not  think  so  myself. 

6162.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  do  not  think 
th®“  “ overpressure?— I do  not  think  so. 


6164.  Are  the  examinations  for  both  bovs  and 
girls  held  in  the  same  building  1— No,  the  town  hall 
is  exclusively  for  girls. 

6165  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  all  denominations  in 
your  school?— 1 have,  very  nearly  half  Protestants 
and  half  Catholics. 


6166.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — .What  denomi 
nation  do  you  belong  to  yourself  ?— Catholic. 

6167.  About  half  of  your  pupils  are  Catholics?— 

Yes,  I have  about  twenty  Protestants  and  twenty- 
seven  Catholics.  1 


6168.  Besides  your  school,  is  there  any  other 
school  in  Limerick  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
for  Catholic  young  ladies  ?— ' Yes,  we  have  a convent 
that  takes  boarders,  and  has  a day  school  for  the  higher 
class,  and  a day  school  for  the  lower  class.  Then 
there  are  other  schools.  Two  or  three  years  ago  one 
of  my  governesses  set  up  a school.  I think  she  sent 
two  or  three  pupils  last  year  to  the  Intermediate 
examination. 


6169.  Have  your  own  numbers  kept  .up?— Yes 
mostly  always. 

6170.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  Miss 
Fitzmaurice’s  ? — Yes.  She  teaches  girls  and  little 
boys  also. 

6171.  “In  the  city  of  Limerick  there  is  a great 
want  of  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  girls"? 
— In  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country  it  is 
hard  to  carry  them  on. 

6172.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  religious  instruc- 
tion in  your  school  ?— For  Catholics,  after  hours.  The 
children  of  Protestant  clergymen  attend  my  school 
also. 

6173.  What  class  of  childi-en  come  to  your  school? 
— I have  the  best  Protestant  and  Catholic  families  of 
Limerick  attending  my  school. 

6174.  Mr.  Shaw. — Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  as  to  how  an  endowment  should  be  made  ? — 
I should  be  very  glad  -if  it  was  made  by  examination. 

6175.  Do  you  mean  a public  examination  or  an 
examination  in  the  school  itself? — In  the  school 
itself. 

6176.  That  is  by  an  Inspector  who  would  visit  the 
school  ? — Yes. 

6177.  You  think  that  the  most  convenient  way? — 
I do.  An  endowment  is  very  much  needed,  because 
it  is  hard  to  support  a school. 

6178.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  amount  of 
endowment  would  he  of  real  service  to  you? — £106 
a year. 

6179.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Might  I ask 
what  is  the  annual  expense  to  you  at  present  of  your 
teaching  staff,  exclusive  of  yourself? — I could  scarcely 
answer  that  question ; not  that  J have  any  objection, 
but  two  of  my  teachers  are  unpaid ; I give  them 
lessons  myself  in  languages  and  in  music. 

6180.  Some  of  your  teachers  are  in  fact  remu- 
nerated by  improving  .their  own  education  ? — Yes. 

6181.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  they  being  instructed  to 

become  teachers  themselves  f— ' Yes.  I give  my 

German  governess  £35  a year,  and  the  mathematical 
master  five  shillings  a lesson.  Then  I have  to  pay  a 
drawing  master. 

6182.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  £100  a 
year  would  make,  a great  difference  in  the  remu- 
neration your  staff  would  get? — Yes. 
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Miss  Annie  Talbot  examined. 


6183.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  a large  school  at 

Tralee,  I believe  ?— I have. 

6184.  Lord  Justice1  FitzGibbon. — How  long  is  it 
established? — I opened  the  school  about  five  and  a 
half  years  ago. 

6185.  Is  there  any  other  school  of  this  sort  in 

Tralee  l No ; I took  it  from  another  lady  who  liad 

it  a year  and  a half,  and  did  not  succeed  When  I 
took  it  there  were  I understood  thirty  pupils,  but 
when  I took  it  up  I found  there  were  only  ten. 

6186.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  many  pupils  have  you 
now  1— Fifty. 

6187.  Where  do  those  fifty  come  from? — All  are 
in  the  town. 

6188.  It  is  not  a boarding-school? — It  would  be, 
hut  I could  not  undertake  it. 

6189.  They  all  reside  in  the  town? — They  all 
reside  in  the  town. 

6190.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  they  all 
resident  in  the  town  independent  of  educational  pur- 
poses, or  have  they  come  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
school  ? — I have  got  pupils  from  Listowel  who  come 
up  by  train. 

G191.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy — How  far  is  that? — 
Twenty  miles. 

6192.  Professor  Doogiierty.  — Are  there  any 
children  lodging  in  Tralee  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  your-  school? — No.  I could  accommodate 
boarders.  I have  got  accommodation  for  five 
boarders. 

6193.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  should  you  con- 
sider would  pay  you  fairly? — I should  be  quite 
satisfied  with  £30. 

6194.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Would  you 
undertake  to  board  and  educate  girls  for  £30  a year 
with  the  help  of  the  day  school  ? — It  would  scarcely 
pay  I think  ; from  £30  to  £35. 

6195.  Mr.  Shaw. — Is  there  any  other  school  of  the 
same  class  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — None  whatever. 

6196.  What  is  the  nearest? — I know  of  none 
nearer  than  Limerick  or  Cork. 

6197.  Do  many  of  your  pupils  go  to  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  examinations  ? — No ; I find  great 
difficulty  in  that. 

6198.  What  is  the  difficulty  ? — Not  being  a centre. 
Killamey  is  the  nearest  centre. 

6199.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Why  is  Killamey 
a centre  ? — There  is  a large  convent  with  a large 
number  of  pupils  there.  If  we  have  any  pupils  to  be 
examined  we  have  to  send  them  to  Killamey. 

6200.  Dr.  Traill. — You  would  have  to  lodge  them 
there? — Yes. 

6201.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  teach  the  subjects  for  the 
Intermediate  Education  examinations? — Yes. 

6202.  How  many  of  your  pupils  are  learning 
foreign  languages  and  mathematics? — Forty-three. 
Eighteen  are  learning  French,  thirty-six  music,  five 
German,  five  drawing,  and  twenty  mathematics. 

6203.  You  do  not  teach  Latin  or  Greek  ? — Oh, 
yes.  We  have  none  for  girls.  . 

6204.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much  mathematics  do 
you  teach  ? — Euclid,  algebra,  and  natural  philo- 
sophy. 

6205.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  your  teaching 
staff  ? — Two  sisters  and  myself. 

6206.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  is  the  qualification  of  your 
teachers,  have  they  got  certificates? — One  has  two 
certificates  from  Trinity  College. 

6207.  I believe  you  have  got  a qualification? — I 

* was  not  prepared  for  teaching. 

6208.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  I understand : 
yonr  two  sisters  and  yourself— the  three  of  you  are 
proprietors,  and  two  of  you  also  teach  ? — I teach 
also. 

6209.  You  have  not  been  trained  for  a teacher  ? — 
1 never  took  out  a certificate. 

6210.  Have  both  your  sisters  certificates? — One 


has,  and  the  other  was  teaching  in  Dublin  for  some 
time. 


6211.  Besides' your  sisters,  have  you  any  teachiim 

staff?— No.  • 

6212.  Do  you  divide  the  subjects  between  you  ? — 
Yes. 

6213.  How  do  you  make  the  division  ? — One  sister 
and  I take  music.  One  of  my  sisters  teaches  French. 
I teach  French  and  also  drawing. 

6214.  Have  you  any  visiting  teachers? — I have 
an  assistant  teacher. 

6215.  As  an  assistant  pupil  teacher? — Yes,  she 
knows  French  and  music. 

6216.  You  have  no  fixed  salaries  for  your  staff? — 
No. 

6217.  What  religious  denominations  are  your 
pupils  ? — They  are  all  Protestants. 

6218.  Is  there  any  school  in  Tralee  or  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  for  Roman  Catholic  girls  of  the  same 
class  ? — The  Convent  school.  I think  the  Presentation 
Convent. 

6219.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  number  of 
girls  are  receiving  the  higher  course  of  education  there  ? 
— I have  no  idea. 

6220.  Are  you  a native  of  Tralee  yourself? — I am 
a native  of  Killamey. 

6221.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  work  up  this 
school  ? — I have  it  only  five  years. 

6222.  Did  it  come  to  fifty  pupils  immediately  ? 

Perhaps  I had  twenty-five  the  first  year. 

6223.  Is  it  as  high  now  as  it  ever  was  ?— I think 
we  had  fifty-four. 

6224.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  about  getting  the 
fees  ? — Very  great.  I have  had  to  reduce  them  to  the 
very  lowest 

6225.  What  are  the  fees  that  you  charge,  may  I 
ask  ? — For  English,  French,  and  music  ten  guineas  a 
year. 

6226.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — By  music  you  mean 
instrumental  music? — Yes. 

6227.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  teach 
singing? — Yes. 


6228.  How  much  is  that  extra? — Four  guineas  a 
year. 

6229.  You  teach  drawing? — Ye3. 

6230.  Is  that  an  extra? — Only  ten  shillings  a 
quarter. 

6231.  Is  there  any  other  subject  extra  ? — Drawing 
is  an  extra — ten  shillings  a quarter. 

6232.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  a drawing 
master? — No.  I teach  it  myseliV 

6233.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Of  what  class 
are  the  parents  of  the  children  attending  your  school  i 
Principally  professional  people  and  also  the  better 
class  of  shopkeepers ; principally,  I should  say,  the 
better  class  of  shopkeepers. 

6234.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  children 
of  all  Protestant  denominations? — Yes. 


6235.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I believe  tliei-e 
is  a considerable  variety  of  religious  denominations  in 
your  school  1 — Yes,  but  we  never  make  any  distinc- 
tion. 

6236.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  find  objec- 
tions on  the  part  of  parents  to  your  pupils  attending 
the  examinations  of  the  Intermediate  Board  ? — Yes, 
particularly  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  centre. 

6237.  You  had  no  complaints  of  over  pressure  ? — 
Yes,  I had.  I had  a pupil  removed ; but  I think  it 
was  imaginary  a good  deal. 

6238.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  you  find  that 
the  overpressure  is  complained  of  where  there  is  no 
great  amount  of  intelligence? — I am  afraid  so.  I 
think  the  complaint  of  overpressure  generally  occurs 
where  there  is  an  only  child. 

6239.  Have  you  any  idea  of  whether  there  are  any 
great  number  of  girls  in  Kerry  who  could  get  a 


AprQ  M.  1388. 

Miss  Annie 
Talbot. 
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April  14, 1886.  boarding  school  education  in  Tralee  ? — If  I could 
Miss  Annie  a;2'orc‘  to  take  them  at  a reasonable  sum,  I could  get  a 
Talbot.  good  many  boarders. 

6240.  It  appears  to  me  that  -when  you  put  it  down 
at  £30  they  should  get  money  help  ? — They  wanted 
me  to  take  £20 ; £20  and  £25  is  what  they  offer. 

6241.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  there  any  large 
educational  establishments  in  Tralee  but  yours?-— None. 
There  is  a convent  school,  but  the  pressure  of  the 
times  has  hindered  us  more  than  anything  else. 

6242.  Is  that  an  intermediate  school  or  a primary 
school  1 — An  intermediate  school. 

6243.  Dr.  Traill. — How  would  you  prefer  money 
to  be  granted? — I should  think  exhibitions  would  be 
very  good. 

6214.  To  enable  a greater  number  to  get  higher 
education  ? — In  some  way  to  assist  in  teaching. 

6245.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Should  you  prefer  that 


money  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  endowment  to  th 
school,  or  in  the  form  of  prizes  to  the  pupUs— which  nf 
these  two  should  you  consider  better  ?— An  endow- 
ment to  the  school.  ow‘ 

6246.  Dr.  Tkaiu  —Would  you  consider  it  bed,, 
that  tile  pupils  should  get  it,  or  that  you  should 
lti— I should  say  au  exhibition,  or  a sufficient  nm 
given  to  me  to  enable  me  to  get  an  assistant 

6247.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— When  you  spoke  of  en 
dowments  to  pupils,  perhaps  you  had  before  your  mind 
the  case  of  boarders  ? — Exactly. 

6248.  Dr.  Traill— Would  you  be  better  satisfied 
to  have  an  examination  of  the  school  by  an  inspector 
than  an  examination  in  public?— I should  have  no 
objection  to  an  inspection. 

6249.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  an  Inter 

mediate  Board  examination  also  ? — I should  prefer  it 
in  the  school.  1 


Miss  l'.lizat 
M.  ■'Miiith. 


Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Smith  examined. 


6250.  Mr.  Shaw. — You  have  a girls’  school  at 
W aterfor  d ? — Y es. 

6251.  Whatnmnberofpupilshave  you? — Fifty-two. 

6252.  What  grades  are  they  as  far  as  education  is 
concerned  1 — We  have  no  centre  in  Waterford  ; Kil- 
kenny is  the  nearest  centime. 

6253.  Any  girls  you  send  for  examination  should 
go  to  Kilkenny  ?— Yes,  we  suffer  under  great  disad- 
vantages in  Waterford,  as  we  have  no  centre. 

6254.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  there  not  enough  of  girls 
at  school  in  Waterford  to  supply  the  number? — There 
is  not  in  my  school,  but  there  is  a large  boardin" 
school,  the  Ursuline  Convent,  where  they  do  not 
prepare  for  the  Intermediate  examinations,  and  conse- 
quently we  have  no  centre. 

6255.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Without  the 

assistance  of  the  Catholic  school  to  form  a centre 
there  are  not  enough  of  Protestants  ? No. 

6256.  The  nearest  place  to  wliich  you  can  go  is 

Kilkenny? — Yes.  I have  taken  seven  or  eight  to 

Kilkenny,  but  it  cost  very  much. 

6257.  How  were  they  able  to  get  up  a centre  in 
Kilkenny  ? — The  Convent  school  supplies  a large 
number.  They  have  a Loretto  Convent  there. 

6258.  Mr.  Shaw.— They  send  in  their  girls  from 
the  Convent  school  at  Kilkenny,  and  the  Waterford 
Convent  does  not?— Yes,  the  Ursuline  Convent  does 
not  send  girls  in. 

6259.  Lord'  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Whether  there 
is  to  be  a centre  in  such  towns  as  Waterford  and 
Tralee  depends  on  whether  the  Convents  will  send 
pupils  for  examination  or  not? — It  does. 

626°.  Mr.  Shaw. — I suppose  you  find  that  a prac- 

frcal  prohibition  to  your  going  in  for  examination  ? 

Yes,  we  tried  it. 

6261.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— Have  you  pre- 
pared girls  for  the  two  Trinity  College  examinations? 
Ddfiin  haVe  Fepared  twelpe  for  TriQity  College, 

6262.  Dr.  Traill. — Were  they  successful? — Very 

successful.  J 

6263.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— I see  that  before 
1883  you  sent  up  pupils  ? — Yes. 

6264.  I observe  that  in  1883  you  sent  up  nine,  and 
of  the  nine  two  got  prizes  ? — Yes. 

6265.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  find  any  other  objection 
to  the  Intennediate  examinations,  except  the  distance  ? 
— No  other  objection. 

6266.  Whatsubjectsdoyon teach? — English,  French 
German,  Latin,  music,  singing,  drawing,  and  mathe- 
matics. 


6267.  What  branches  of  mathematics  ?— Euclid  anc 
algebra. 

6268.  Could  you  give  any  idea  of  what  number  o; 
pupfis  are  learning  Euclid  and  algebra  at  present  oui 
ol  the  fifty-two  ?— Not  moie  than  three. 


6269.  How  many  are  learning  German  ? — Seven. 

6270.  And  the  bulk  of  them  take  French  and  En«- 
lish  1 — Yes. 

6271.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  state  your 
ordinary  fees  and  extras  for  day  scholars  ? — Six  guineas 
a year  for  English  : in  the  case  of  two  members  of  a 
family  I should  reduce  the  terms.  Music  is  extra 
six  guineas,  French  two  guineas,  German  two  guineas. 
Latin  two  guineas  a year. 

6272.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  yourself 
teach? — Fes. 

6273.  How  many  assistants  have  you? — Three  is 
the  house,  and  one  visiting — four  altogether. 

6274.  Are  they  certified  teachers  ?— Yes,  the  Ger- 
man teacher  has  a diploma. 

6275.  And  the  other  two  ? — One,  the  Glasgov 
University — Queen  Margaret’s  College  in  connexion 
with  the  Glasgow  University.  The  third  is  an  Englis- 
girl : she  has  got  no  distinctions. 

6276.  Were  you  yourself  trained  as  a teacher  2— 
No,  I have  been  at  school  in  Waterford.  Up  to  th»; 
time  there  was  no  public  examination  that  I could  go 
in  for. 

6277.  Are  you  a native  of  Waterford  ? — Yes. 

6278.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  find  the  pro 
gramme  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  satis 
factory  for  girls  ? — Quite  so. 

6279.  If  you  had  a centre  in  Waterford  you  think 
a good  many  of  the  pupils  would  go  to  the  examina- 
tions ? — I am  sure  they  would. 

6280.  Dr.  Traill. — How  would  a money  gnu:', 
be  best  allocated  ? — I should  prefer  an  exhibition  to 
assist  them  to  continue  their  education. 

6281.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  would  le- 
an. exhibition  similar  to  those  in  the  Alexandra  College. 
which  should  be  taken  out  in  teaching,  so  as  to  be  an 
endowment  for  the  school,  and  a means  of  education  ' 
— That  is  what  I would  prefer. 

6282.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  you  have 
any  objection  to  a grant  in  aid  to  pay  your  teachers  2— 
No. 

6283.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  prefer  an  exhibition 
to  that? — Yes. 

6284.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  reduced  your  fees 
as  low  as  you  could? — I have  been  obliged  to  do. so. 

6285.  You  find  it  difficult  to  get  the  fees  in? 
Yes. 

6286.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  all  youi 
pupils  from  Waterford  itself?  — There  are  eight 
hoarders  : one  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford. 
She  boarded  with  me  because  her  parents  were  dead. 
Others  come  from  different  places,  some  from  thf 
county  Waterford,  and  I have  some  from  Cork  am. 
Fermanagh,  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  and  Tipperary. 

6287.  Dr.  Traill— Whatare  your  feesfor  boarders' 

' — Forty  guineas  a year  for  board  and  education. 
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gs>gg  you  do  not  charge  any  extra  to  boarders 
who”pay  forty  guineas?— No,  except  dancing. 

6289"  Then,  for  this  forty  guineas  boarders  receive 
instructions  in  singing,  drawing,  and  music?— Yes. 

6290.  You  cannot  have  any  profit  after  providing 
teaching  and  reasonable  board  for  forty  guineas  ?— No. 

6291.  Dr.  Traill.— How  many  have  you  accom- 
modation for  ?— Twelve  in  addition  to  the  governesses. 

6292.  How  many  years  have  you  had  the  school  ? — 
Twenty-four  years  last  February. 

6293.  Professor  Dougherty. —Have  you  any  educa- 
tional endowments  in  Waterford  ?— None  for  girls. 

6294.  You  have  an  endowment  of  Bishop  Foy’s  ? — 
That  is  for  boys. 

6295.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  extend  the  benefit 
of  that  endowment  to  girls? — I think  it  ought,  it 
might  be  possible. 

6296.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  another 
school  for  boys — the  Diocesan  School  ? — Yes. 

G297.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  the  religious 


denomination  of  your  pupils  ? — Protestants  of  all  Apr*  u,  issc. 
denominations.  ~ 

6298.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Catholics  go  •jf.'sniith* 
to  the  convent  school  ? — They  do.  I have  one  or  two 
coming  to  me  for  special  classes — French  and  German. 

6299.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  a little 
endowment — the  Blue  School — in  Waterford? — Yes. 

It  is  for  girls,  but  it  is  primary. 

6300.  Professor  Dougherty. — Bishop  Foy’s  Endow- 
ment is  for  fifty  poor  children,  not  necessarily  fifty 
poor  boys  ? — I am  very  glad  to  hear  it.  I should  be 
glad  to  get  a little  of  it. 

6301.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  your  children  come 
under  that  class  of  poor  children  ? — They  would  not. 

6302.  Professor  Dougherty. — I understood  you  to 
say  you  would  prefer  an  exhibition  which  would  enable 
children,  to  get  their  education  free  ? — I am  sure  it 
would  add  to  the  number  attending  the  school. 

6303.  Dr.  Traill. — You  would  not  object  to  a 
number  of  free  pupils  ? — If  they  were  promising  girls 
I would  not  object. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Byers,  Principal,  Ladies’  Collegiate  School,  Belfast,  sworn  and  examined. 


The  witness  read  and  handed  in  a printed  statement. 

6304.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  told  us  you 
commenced  your  educational  experience  in  Cooks- 
town? — Yes. 

6305.  That  is  a town  of  something  under  4,000 
inhabitants  ?— Yes. 

6306.  Is  there  any  large  class  of  resident  gentry  in 
the  neighbourhood  ?— There  are  very  few  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

6307.  A private  day  school  you  commenced? — Yes, 
a private  day  and  boarding  school. 

6308.  What  is  your  view  of  assisting  or  maintaining 
schools  in  towns  of  that  class  ? — I think  it  is  most 
important  to  maintain  schools  in  such  towns,  but 
there  is  a great  difficulty  about  maintaining  them. 
The  great  difficulty  is  the  keeping  up  of  sufficient  num- 
bers. If  you  gave  a capitation  fee  a great  many  people 
ought  to  unite  for  a good  school.  In  my  opinion  if 
you  require  a certain  number,  that  will  stimulate 
people  to  send  their  children  to  a good  school  once  it 
is  started. 

6309.  You  believe  all  we  can  do  in  that  direction 
is  to  make  a rule,  that  a school  in  order  to  share  the 
public  endowment  should  be  a school  of  a certain  size  ? 
— Yes.  exactly. 

6310.  What  size  of  school  would  be  sufficient  to 
filing  in  at  once  all  of  sufficient  importance  and  leave 
out  those  which  are  too  small  ? — I think  the  lowest 
limit  should  be  fixed  at  seventy. 

6311.  We  have  had  evidence  from  Tralee  and 
Waterford  also  to-day.  If  seventy  was  fixed  as  the 
limit  these  schools  would  be  excluded  ? — But  you 
see  in  these  there  are  sisters,  and  they  have  not  to 
employ  or  pay  teachers.  I would  certainly  not  be  in 
favour  of  having  the  limit  less  than  seventy. 

6312.  Yes,  but  in  those  towns  they  would  not  be 
able  to  gather  together  a school  of  seventy? — They 
did  not  say  anything  about  their  private  income. 

6313.  If  seventy  was  fixed  as  a limit  it  would 
apparently  exclude  towns  like  Tralee  and  Waterford  ? 
— I would  go  down  as  far  as  the  endowment  would 
allow. 

6314.  How  many  pupils  had  you  in  Cookstown? — 
Sixty-five. 

6315.  Fifteen  boarders  and  about  fifty  day  pupils? 

6316.  If  you  put  it  to  the  Cookstown  people  that 
they  would  get  a share  of  the  endowment  if  they 
raised  the  number,  do  you  think  they  would  do  so  ? — 
Yes. 

6317.  Dr.  Traill. — The  population  about  Cooks- 
town is  Protestant? — Yes. 

6318.  In  every  place  where  there  was  a mixed 
population  like  Limerick,  do  you  think  the  school 
would  reach  the  limit  of  seventy  1— Yes. 


6319.  Mr.  Shaw. — Would  not  many  of  the  pupils 
be  getting  a primary  education? — Yes. 

6320.  Now,  suppose  you  said  that  no  school  should 
get  it  except  where  fifteen  or  twenty  were  learning 
foreign  languages  and  the  higher  mathematics — would 
not  that  be  a better  test  ? — Yes,  one-third  going 
into  any  good  public  examinations  would  be  a fair  test. 

6321.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Coming  now  to 
your  Belfast  experience,  could  you  give  any  idea  of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  a teaching  staff  in  a large 
school  like  yours? — My  teaching  staff  costs  £1,265  a 
year  for  salaries  for  teaching. 

6322.  It  does  not  include  yourself  ? — No. 

6323.  For  that  expenditure  in  teaching  what  was 
the  number  of  pupils  last  year? — 250.  I think  it 
was  256  I sent  you  in  my  report. 

6324.  So  the  cost  of  teaching  is  about  £5  a head  all 
round.  Do  you  think  that  is  a sufficient  sum  of 
money  ? — No. 

6325.  How  much  would  you  consider  would  be 
sufficient,  per  head,  for  a school  of  fifty,  then,  if  in 
your  school  of  250  your  staff  costs  £5  a head,  and 
that  is  insufficient.  W ould  not  the  teaching  staff  for  a 
smaller  school  than  yours  cost  more  per  head  ? Could 
it  he  done  for  £5  a head? — If  they  had  the  same 
teaching  power  as  I have  they  could  not  do  it  and 
pay  rent,  taxes,  <tc. 

6326.  Take  a school  of  fifty  children  at  £5  a 
head  the  teaching  would  come  to  £250.  Could  a staff 
adequate  for  such  a school  be  provided  for  that  ? — I 
do  not  know  ; I do  not  think  so. 

6327.  Dr.  Traill. — The  number  of  subjects  taught 
in  your  school  necessitates  the  employment  of  a large 
number  of  teachers,  and  that  brings  up  the  cost  ? — Yes. 

6328.  Professor  Dougherty. — Of  course  the  more 
advanced  the  pupil  is  che  greater  is  the  cost  of  the 
instruction  ? — Yes,  the  cost  of  providing  teachers  for 
advanced  pupils  is  very  great,  the  junior  Intermediate 
school  does  pay. 

6329.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  in  fact  the  junior  pupils 
pay  best? — Oh,  yes. 

6330.  And  do  not  the  day  pupils  pay  better  than 
the  boarders? — Yes. 

6331.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  find  the 
fees  you  get  from  the  Intermediate  equal  to  the  extra 
expense  incurred  by  preparing  pupils  ? — No,  I do  not. 
I give  the  result  fees  to  the  teachers  although  the 
extra  teaching  costs  me  a great  deal.  But,  I do  not 
consider  that,  but  the  educational  results  gained. 

6332.  Do  yon  find  the  teaching  stimulated  by  the 
Intermediate  examinations  ? — Yes,  veiy  much. 

6333.  The  capital  outlay  upon  the  buildings  came 
to  £7,0001— It  did. 

6334.  That  sum  provided  the  whole  of  the  accom- 
modation for  the  250  pupils  1 — Yes. 

2 L 


Mrs.  Margaret 
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April  14, 1886.  6335.  Do  you  regard  that  accommodation  as 

Mrs.  Margaret  adequate? — Yes. 

Byers.  6336.  I see  that  it  is  a substantial  but  plain 

building,  with  no  architectural  waste  about  it  1 — No. 

6337.  Was  this  sum  entirely  the  proceeds  of  teach- 
ing 1 — Yes.  When  I had  a smaller  school  the  profits 
were  much  higher,  but  I wanted  to  give  girls  improved 
education. 

6338.  Why  was  the  smaller  school  more  profitable 
to  conduct  l—' The  expenses  increased  enormously  as 
girls’  education  improved. 

6339.  But  of  course  the  number  of  pupils  increased 
too  1 — Yes,  but  that  did  not  make  up  the  difference. 
More  servants  are  required  for  a large  school  too. 

6340.  Dr.  Traill. — A large  school  is  not  so  much 
under  your  control  ? — Yes. 

6341.  You  are  not  able  to  look  so  well  after  all  its 
details  1 — No. 

6342.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Could  you  tell 
us  what  is  the  cost  of  the  boarders  ? — Thirty  guineas 
a year  and  education  afterwards. 

6343.  You  charge  for  board  and  then  you  have 
education  fees  besides,  the  same  as  in  English  schools  ? 
— Yes.  Twenty-seven  guineas  for  girls  under  eleven, 
and  thirty  guineas  for  girls  over  eleven  and  education 
fees  afterwards. 

6344.  Do  these  figures  represent  what  the  girls 
actually  cost  you  ? — I could  not  live  on  the  boarding 
school  alone,  and  keep  up  my  present  teaching  power. 

6345.  You  take  the  two  together? — Yes. 

6346.  How  many  boarders  have  you  ? — Forty,  and 
they  cost  me  what  I charge  to  maintain  them 
properly. 

6347.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  there  a special 
allowance  for  daughters  of  clergymen  ? — Yes. 

6348.  Clergymen  of  all  denominations? — Yes.  I 
have  given  them  one  half  their  fees.  This  is  a circum- 
stance this  Commission  ought  to  know,  because  I 
think  that  help  is  nowhere  so  much  wanted  as  among 
girls  of  this  class.  I give  them  reduced  fees,  but  think 
I should  not  be  called  upon  to  do  so. 

6349.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  give  any 
free  admissions? — Yes.  Of  course  I personally  select 
the  girls. 

6350.  Bev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Tins  giving  free  admis- 
sions, and  admissions  at  reduced  rates  is  of  course 
voluntary  on  your  part? — Yes. 

6351.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  say  you 
should  not  be  required  to  do  that,  but  that  it  should 
be  done  by  public  endowment? — Yes. 

6352.  Bev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  you  are  not  required 
to  do  it.  It  is  entirely  voluntary  on  your  part  ? — I 
should  not  have  to  do  it. 

6353.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  all  these 
250  pupils  from  Belfast  ? — No,  they  are  from  all  parts 
of  Ireland. 

6354.  Besides  boarders  do  any  considerable  number 
not  live  in  the  town? — About  sixty  in  all.  Some 
come  up  by  train,  and  others  from  a distance  stay  in 
Belfast  with  friends. 

6355.  Professor  Dougherty. — A disinclination  on 
the  part  of  parents  to  send  their  girls  to  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations  has  been  spoken  of.  Do  you 
experience  much  difficulty  in  that  way  ?— Yes,  there 
is  a prejudice — an  undefined  prejudice  against  sending 
girls  up  to  the  Intermediate  examinations.  This  is 
pai-tly  on  account  of  the  age.  Gfrls  are  very  often 
sent  too  late  to  do  anything  for  the  Intermediate  and 
then  again  there  is  a kind  of  prejudice  against  the 
publishing  of  the  names. 

6356.  Professor  Dougherty. — That  prejudice,  I 
should  say,  exists  mostly  among  parents  who  do  not 
expect  their  children  to  pass?— Yes  ; we  do  not  find 
the  same  prejudice  against  Cambridge  or  other  places. 

6357.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  the  children 
able  to  sustain  the  pressure  upon  them  of  preparing 
for  examinations  without  detriment? — Yes. 

6358.  Have  you  any  cases  of  girls  who  have  suffered 
from  over-pressure  ? — None.  They  would  sustain  more 
injury  by  idleness. 


6359.  Industry  is  more  wholesome  than  idler,,** 
you  think  ? — Yes.  Of  course  we  are  careful  not  to 
allow  any  over-pressure. 

. 6360.  Dr.  Traill. — What  recreation  have  the 
gii-ls  ? — We  have  a very  fine  gymnasium. 

6361.  Have  you  a teacher  ? — Yes. 

6362.  Gymnastics  are  dangerous  unless  conducted 
thich^™^™’  ^ ar6  DOt  b°ys’  gymnasS 


6363.  Professor  Dougherty.— Have  you  erne 
rienced  any  advantage  from  the  adjoining  Queen’s 
College?— The  college  authorities  are  exceedinsfr 
courteous  and  civil,  but  the  parents  of  the  girls  do  not 
seem  to  like  the  classes— they  object  to  the  mixed 
classes.  The  professor's  are  too  much  over-worked  to 
give  us  any  separate  help. 

6364.  Dr.  Traill. — At  your  evening  classes?— 
Day  classes. 

6365.  Professor  Dougherty— Is  there  a tendency 
therefore  to  fall  back  more  and  more  for  University 
teaching  upon  higher  schools  for  girls  like  your 
establishment  ? — Yes. 

6366.  Bov.  Dr.  Molloy— Do  you  consider  the 
programme  of  the  Intermediate  Board  satisfactory  for 
girls? — Yes ; I think  it  important  to  have  a kwh 
standard  and  to  keep  it  up.  We  had  no  standards 
girls’  schools  before. 

6367.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a different  pro- 
gramme for  boys  and  girls  ?— No  ; I think  the  pro- 
gramme should  be  the  same. 

6368.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  modify  the 
programme  for  girls — to  make  it  more  suitable  for 
them — do  you  think  the  attempt  successful  t— I do 
not  think  it  is.  There  is  very  little  change,  but  I 
would  prefer  to  see  the  two  classes  equal, 

6369.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  send  up  girls  for 
Greek  and  Latin? — Very  few.  Girls  do  not  take 
Greek  often,  but  still  I like  to  have  it  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 


6370.  You  would  not  like  to  see  Greek  done  away 
with  ? — No. 

6371.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  many  of 
your  girls  passed  in  Greek? — Only  two  or  three,  but 
some  of  them  passed  with  merit,  and  it  is  evidently 
being  more  availed  of  by  girls.  Many  girls,  more 
especially  clergymen’s  daughters,  are  taught  it  at  home 
with  their  brothers. 

6372.  The  question  next  comes  how  to  provide 
higher  education,  except  through  boarding  schools  in 
towns  like  Dublin  and  Belfast? — Well,  in  country 
schools  there  might  be  exhibitions. 

6373.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  it  be  in  accordance  with 
your  views  that  in  small  country  towns  there  should 
he  exhibitions,  the  holders  of  which  were  to  go  to 
Alexandra  College  ? — I think  you  should  allow  parents 
a choice. 

6374.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — That  would  be  better 
for  the  Ladies’  Collegiate  School? — I would  be  in 
favour  of  giving  the  parents  a choice — the  public 
would  soon  find  out  the  best  school. 

6375.  The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — Do  you  not 
think  it  should  he  so  arranged  that  the  Presbyterian 
children  would  go  to  Belfast  and  the  Church  children 
to  the  Alexandra  College  ? — I think  the  girls’  parents 
have  a perfect  right  to  select  whatever  place  they 
please,  provided  the  Commission  is  satisfied  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  school. 

6376.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — To  what  extent  is 


your  school  denominational  ? — I had  182  Presbyterians 
when  I sent  in  my  report — I have  187  now;  4S 
Episcopalians,  13  Unitarians,  and  9 Methodists  and 
Boman  Catholics. 

6377.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  those  boarders* 
— No ; I have  45  boarders,  and  of  these  30  are  Pres- 
byterians, 7 Methodists,  and  8 Episcopalians.  They 
all  attend  their  respective  churches. 

6378.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  carrying  on  a 
mixed  boarding  school? — No. 

6379.  Does  each  girl  attend  her  own  place  of  wor- 
ship ? — -Yes. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


6380.  You  teach  all  religious  denominations  ? — 

^ *0381.  The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  —Do  you  mean 
religious  teaching  1— That  is  so.  The  children  of  your 
church,  Air.  Dean,  are  prepared  for  confirmation.  I 
refer  to  boarders.  Our  teachers  are  of  various  religious 
denominations.  . , , . 

6382.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  provide  daily  religious 
instructions  1— Not  denominational. 

6383.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Isit  required — is 
there,  in  fact,  any  demand  for  it  ? — No  ; certainly 

n°63S4.  Dr.  Traill.  —Where  do  they  get  the  cate- 
chism then! — As  a rule  the  boarders  get  it  before  they 
come  to  me. 

638i>.  The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — When  do 
they  get  it  ? — On  the  eve  of  confirmation. 

6386.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  the  clergy  of 
each  denomination  visit  your  school  often? — No; 
thev  come  to  prepare  children  for  admission  to  the 
church,  but  they  have  no  daily  attendance. 

6387.  Dr.  Traill. — When  they  are  preparing  the 
children  you  give  them  all  necessary  accommodation  ? 
Yes  ; I give. them  a separate  class-room. 

6388.  Professor  Dougherty. — There  is  no  demand 
for  more  religious  instruction  ? — No. 

6389.  Mr.  Slum. — Have  you  Sunday  schools  ? — Yes. 

6390.  Who  teaches  ? — I teach  myself. 

6391.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  a Pres- 
byterian ? — I am. 

6392.  What  other  schools  of  the  same  class  as  yours 
are  open  in  Belfast  for  higher  education  ? — Well,_  there 
are  those  kept  by  Miss  Reid,  Miss  Hunter,  Miss 
.Stavely.  There  are  others  I cannot  remember  justnow. 

6393.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  considered  the 
proportion  of  the  endowments  which  you  believe  ought 
to  be  given  for  female  education  ? — I have  not  con- 
sidered that. 

6394.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  regard  the 
endowment  of  the  Royal  schools  as  a provincial  en- 
dowment ? — I regard  it  as  an  Ulster  endowment. 

6395.  Is  that  the  prevalent  impression  in  the  North  ? 
— Fes. 

6396.  Dr.  Traill. — And  there  is  nothing  in'  the 
original  charter  limiting  the  endowment  to  boys  ? — So 
we  have  heard. 

6397.  Do  you  think  any  of  the  schools  proposed  to 
lie  abandoned  could  be  utilized  for  girls  ? — I have  not 
thought  about  that  at  all. 

6398.  The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — If  I might 
ask  a question,  I would  like  to  know  what  provision 
will  Mrs.  Byere  make  for  continuity  of  government  if 
this  school  comes  into  parallel  with  Alexandra  College. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mrs.  Byers’s  idea  is 
that  all  schools  of  a certain  size  and  a certain  degree 
of  efficiency  should  have  a claim  upon  the  public 
endowments.  If  this  scheme  could  be  adopted,  a 
school  of  a high  standard  would  have,  of  course,  a much 
better  share  than  a school  of  a lower  standard ; and 
schools  which  declined  would,  hi  proportion  to  their 
decline,  get  a reduced  share. 

6399.  The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.— Hub  would 
not  some  guarantee  be  required  for  the  continued 
efficiency  of  the  school — would  mere  examinations  be 
deemed  a sufficient  test. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  endowments  would  be  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  the  results  of  inspection 
and  examination  in  each  school.  The  inspection  would 


take  in  all  that  regards  the  buildings  and  the  material 
appliances  of  education,  the  teaching  staff,  and  the 
numbers  of  pupils  in  attendance ; the  examination 
would  test  the  efficiency  of  teaching. 

6400.  Professor  Dougherty. — With  regard  to  the 
number  of  children  receiving  secondary  education  in 
Leinster  and  Ulster — there  are  4,168  in  Leinster  and 
2,491  in  Ulster.  You  gave  us  before  some  interesting 
figures  as  regards  the  results  fees,  can  you  tell  us  again 
what  they  are  ? — In  Leinster  £439  was  received  in 
results  fees  and  in  Ulster  £632  was  received  last  year. 

6401.  These  figures  show  that  the  number  receiving 
efficient  education  is  larger  in  Ulster  than  in  Leinster  ? 
—Yes. 

6402.  Dr.  Traill. — What  are  they  in  Munster  ? 

I really  do  not  know.  I think  it  is  in  the  Interme- 
diate report. 

6403.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  there  is  a larger  proportion  of  the 
children  of  Ulster  receiving  Intermediate  education 
than  in  any  of  the  other  provinces.  Was  there  a centre 
at  Cookstown? — That  school  of  Cookstown  was  obliged 
for  two  years  to  give  up  the  Intermediate  exami- 
nations because  they  could  not  get  a convenient  centre. 

I speak  from  memory,  but  I believe  there  were  thirty 
boys,  and  if  they  had  arranged  it,  fifteen  girls  from 
that  school  might  have  been  examined  there.  If  they 
had  been  examined  there  the  parents  would  have  had 
no  objection.  When  there  was  no  centre  the  teacher 
had  to  go  with  the  pupils  to  Belfast,  or  some  other 
large  town,  and  board  and  lodge  them  there. 

6404.  Where  there  was  an  insufficient  number  of 
girls  to  fonn  a centre,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  the 
boys  and  girls  being  examined  together  under  one 
superintendent? — Not  as  a rule.  It  could  be  done  in 
a small  place  like  Cookstown,  but  in  Belfast  or  large 
places  it  would  not  be  advisable. 

6405.  It  is  not  needed  in  large  places  ? — In  Ban- 
bridge  the  girls  have  to  be  sent  away  to  one  centre, 
and  the  boys  to  another  centre,  although  both  are 
taught  in  the  same  school. 

6406.  Professor  Dougherty. — Although  they  are 
taught  in  the  same  school? — Yes,  and  I think  it  was 
the  same  in  Newrv. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — Banbridge  school 
is  not  a joint  school.  The  two  departments  are  alto- 
gether distinct. 

6407.  Professor  Dougherty. — Whether  Banbridge 
is  so  or  not,  I am  aware  that  in  small  schools  boys 
and  girls  are  taught  side  by  side. 

Witness. — At  the  time  I refer  to  girls  and  boys 
were  taught  together  in  Banbridge. 

6408.  Mr.  Shaw.  — Are  the  convent  schools  in 
Ulster  withdrawing  from  the  Intermediate  ? — No,  on 
the  contrary  a very  great  many  go  in  and  achieve 
splendid  results. 

6409.  Dr.  Traill. — You  propose  to  be  a denomin- 
ational school,  I understand,  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion you  propose  ? — Not  unless  it  is  insisted  upon. 

6410.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  thought  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  so  ? — Yes. 

6411.  Dr.  Traill. — But  you  would  prefer  it  to 
remain  as  it  is  ? — Oh,  yes. 

6412.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  would  leave 
it  optional  for  schools  to  be  denominational  or  un- 
denominational, and  you  would  allow  each  according 
to  the ' secular  work  done,  to  compete  for  the  State 
endowments  ? — Yes. 


sworn  and  examined. 


Miss  M'Killip , Londonderry, 

6413.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  ar  e princi- 
pal of  the  Ladies’  Collegiate  School,  Londonderry  ? — I 
am.  (Witness  here  leads  statement.) 

6414.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  the  total  num- 
ber m the  school? — One  hundred  and  two. 

6415.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  are  their 
ag®8? — The  ages  are  from  three  to  twenty  one. 


6416.  Have  you  any  Kindergarten? — Yes.  They 
are  learning  French  and  German  in  it. 

6417.  Mr.  Shaw. — Are  the  children  of  three  learn- 
ing French  and  German? — We  have  very  young 
children  learning  them.  The  mistress  is  a German. 

6418.  Rev  Dr.  Molloy. — I suppose  they  learn 
elementarv  geometry  in  the  Kindergarten  ? — Yes. 

2 ,L  2 
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mittee. 

6420.  Appointed  at  your  own  discretion  ? — Yes. 

6421.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  estimate  the 


260  EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 

Aj.n/  h,  i860.  6419.  How  is  that  committee  you  speak  of  in  your  6446.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  <nrls  who  pres 

Miss  M'Killip.  s^tement  selected  (—It  is  merely  a consulting  com-  themselves  at  the  Intermediate,  a “Cambridge  and  t 
mittee.  Girton,  do  you  find  they  were  more  successful  at  the 

two  latter  than  at  the  Intermediate  ? Yes. 

6447.  Mr.  Shaw. — Those  who  succeeded  at  tho 
expense  of  your  building  was  -£2,0001— It  was  almost  Intermediate,  did  they  also  succeed  at  the  RovaU_! 
that.  I am  not  quite  sure  about  the  exact  amount,  Yes.  One  of  our  Intermediate  girls  there  took  seen 
but  the  cost  of  the  building  came  to  about  .£1,500,  place  in  Ireland,  and  a scholarship  in  Cambridge  i 
and  the  furnishing,  &c.,  brought  it  up  to  nearly  the  following  year-.  °e’ m 

£2,000.  6448.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  your  girls  comp 

6422.  Was  this  sum  entirely  derived  from  the  chiefly  from  Derry  1— No.  At  present  we  have  fortv 

profits  of  teaching  1 — N o.  eight  or  forty-nine  boarders  from  various  parts  ' 

6423.  You  invested  money  of  your  own  not  derived  6449.  Chiefly  from  Ulster,  I suppose!— No  mow- 

from  teaching,  in  it  1— Yes.  from  the  south  of  Ireland  than  from  Ulster’  We 

6424.  What  are  the  fees  1— For  the  regular  course,  have  some  also  from  Scotland,  and  some'  from 


English,  Latin,  and  Mathematics,  a guinea  a quarter , 
a guinea  for  French  or  German ; or  a guinea  and  a 
half  for  the  two.  For  music,  a guinea. 

6425.  What  is  the  School  of  Art?— The  regular 
School  of  Art  in  connexion  with  South  Kensington. 

6426.  And  your  girls  attend  there? — Yes. 

6427.  Do  you  teach  it  at  your  own  expense  at 
all  ? — N o.  We  teach  a little  painting,  not  worth  speak- 
ing about. 

6428.  Do  you  not  find  itinterferes  with  the  work  of 
the  school,  sending  pupils  down  ? — Yes,  slightly. 

6429.  Dr.  Traill. — What  are  the  hours  there  ? — 

From  half  past  eight  to  ten,  three  mornings  in  the 
week. 

6430.  Mr.  Shaw. — How  many  take  drawing? — 

Sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less. 

6431.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Four  regular 
course  is  English,  Latin,  and  Mathematics— French 
is  an  extra? — Yes,  but  almost  every  one  learns  it. 

6432.  What  is  the  fee  for  that  yearly? — Six  guineas 
per  annum,  but  for  a great  many  who  are  preparing 
for  teaching  there  are  reduced  fees. 

6433.  Where  you  speak  of  reduced  fees,  how  do 
you  admit  pupils  at  reduced  fees? — Those  who  are 
preparing  to  become  teachers  are  admitted  on  reduced 
fees. 

6434.  What  are  the  reduced  fees  ? — Oh,  of  course 
they  vary. 

6435.  What  proportion  of  your  pupils  are  at  re- 
duced fees  ? — I could  scarcely  tell.  There  is  a consid- 
erable class  going  in  for  teaching. 

6436.  Then  there  are  a large  number  to  whom  any 
reduction  would  be  a personal  advantage  ?— Yes,  there 
is  a large  class. 

6437.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  induce  youn" 
ladies  tocontiuue  their  studies  for  the  higher  examina° 
tion  ?— : They  would  not  do  it  at  all  were  it  not  for  the 
help  of  scholarships. 

6438.  Is  the  Girton  scholarship  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a girl  1— No,  the  fees  alone  are  £105. 

6439.  A girl  going  to  Girton  has  to  pay  fees  to  the 
amount  of  £105,  and  has  to  clothe  herself,  and  to 
maintain  herself  during  the  holidays,  and  pay  her 
travellingexpenses.  The  scholarship  gives  her  £50  a year 
towards  it.  No  girl  can  go  through  Girton,  I sup- 
pose, unless  she  can  afford  to  pay  £60  or  £70  a 
year  ? — That  is  so. 

6440.  Professor  Dougherty.— That,  of  course,  con- 
siderably restricts  the  competition? — Yes. 

6441.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  three  cases  your  u>u, ^ — , — □ 

pupils  obtained  Girton  scholarships  1 — Yes.  One  of  lady  of  yours  got  the  junior  grade  silver  medal  for 
the  girls  took  98  per  cent,  in  Latin,  and  90  per  cent,  in  Latin,  in  1880,  at  the  Intermediate.  She  also  got 
Greek.  the  junior  grade  £20  exhibition,  tenable  for  three 

6442.  Had  she  gone  up  the  preceding  summer  years.  In  1881  she  got  the  silver  medal  for  second 
for  the  Intermediate  Examinations  in  Ireland  ? — place,  and  the  middle  grade  exhibition  ? — I think  she 

got  the  other. 


England. 

6450.  What  is  the  fee  for  boarders  1— (Document- 
containing  fees  handed  in.) 

6451.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  you  have 
an  exclusively  board  fee  ? — Y es.  It  could  be  arranged 
the  other  way  though. 

6452.  I see  the  fee  is  for  girls  under  ten,  £28,  over 
that  age,  £30.  You  do  not  think  a girl  could  be 
properly  maintained  for  less?— It  would  be  very 
difficult.  There  is  not  much  to  be  made  from  it  as 
it  is. 

6453.  Is  that  the  lowest  fee  you  could  board  them 
at  without  loss  to  yourself  ? — I have  not  so  much  to 
do  with  the  boarding  as  with  the  teaching. 

6454.  Have  you  any  boarders  at  reduced  fees  1— 
Yes,  student  teachers. 

6455.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — They  give  you  assistance 
in  teaching  ? — Yes,  such  as  it  is. 

6456.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  do  not  believe 
in  the  teaching  of  pupil  teachers  ? — No. 

6457.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  is  an  advantage  to 
them? — Yes,  but  not  to  us. 

6458.  When  do  you  say  the  school  was  established? 
—In  1877. 

6459.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  are  your- 
self and  your  two  sisters.  Do  you  all  teach  ?— One 
of  my  sisters  does  not  teach,  but  the  other  and 
myself  are  constantly  teaching,  together  with  as- 
sistants. 

6460.  Do  you  find  any  practical  bad  results  follow 
from  length  ened  strain  on  the  pupils  ? — Their  health 
is  the  first  consideration  always,  and  we  take  good  care 
of  that. 

• 6461.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  find  your  pre- 
cautions are  efficient? — Yes.  I think  with  Mrs. 
Byers  that  industry  is  better  than  idleness. 

6462.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I see  that  in 
1880  one  of  your  girls  obtained,  in  the  middle  grade, 
a gold  medal  for  English,  and  also  a silver  medal. 
She  won  £30  that  year.  In  1879  she  got  fourth 
place,  and  a £20  exhibition.  In  1881,  at  the  Royal 
University  examinations,  she  got  a £12  exhibition 
and  senior  grade  medal  and  other  prizes,  receiving  in 
all  £50.  And  in  1882  the  same  young  lady  got  the 
Girton  scholarship  of  £50  a year  for  three  years. 
Where  is  she  now  ? — In  Leeds  High  School. 

6463.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  she  going  to  be  a teacher  ? — 
She  is  a teacher — a science  mistress. 

6464.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Another  young 


6443.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  you  find 
that  a girl  who  distinguished  herself  at  the  Inter- 
mediate, distinguishes  herself  at  Girton  also  %— Yes 

6444.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. --Do  you  find  she  takes  a 
higher  place  at  Girton  than  at  the  Intermediate?— 
Yes. 

6445.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Do  you  consider 


6465.  She  in  1883  got  the  Girton  scholarship?— 
Her  Girton  course  is  not  finished  yet. 

6466.  What  is  your  staff? — Twelve  teachers,  in- 
cluding ourselves.  We  do  the  more  expensive  part  of 
the  teaching,  and  it  would  therefore  be  difficult  to 
give  an  estimate  of  the  expense. 

, T _ ....  -- ..  suuer  6467.  Assuming  some  portion  of  the  endowment  to 

intermediate  results  a test  of  really  bona  fide  be  given,  how  do  you  consider  the  best  results  could  be 

genuine  knowledge  ?— They  are  absolutely  good.  obtained  from  it  ?— I think  it  would  be  best  to  give  it 
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to  schools  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  teachers. 
They  have  a great  strain  upon  them. 

6468  Dr  Traill.— Do  you  mean  to  increase  the 
number  of  teachers  1-No,  but  to  increase  their  pay. 

6469  But  to  increase  their  salaries  would  not 
diminish  the  strain  upon  them?— No,  but  they  are 
working  for  very  little  now 

6470  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  How  would  you 
nrooose'to  compete  for  or  try  to  establish  your  title 
tor  a share  as  against  other  schools  1— The  system  of 
inspection  is  very  necessary,  and  if  it  would  at  all 
minimise  the  present  competition  between  the  different 
schools,  which  is  very  fierce  indeed,  it  would  have  a 

good  moral  effect.  ...... 

6471.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Do  you  think  the  com- 

petition between  schools  is  carried  too  far? — Yes,  it 
is  excessive.  ^ 

6472.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  competition 
there  must  be  if  the  system  of  payment  by  results  is 
followed  ?— There  might  be  a system  of  inspection. 

6473.  But  it  must  be  an  inspection  to  show  that 
you  are  doing  a certain  amount  of  work  ?— There 
could  he  no  objection  to  an  inspection  which  had  for 
its  object  to  see  that  a certain  standard  was  reached. 
It  would,  I think,  be  inadvisable  to  expend  the  money 
in  establishing  prizes  and  scholarships  so  as  to  increase 
the  present  severe  strain. 

6474.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  would  prefer  a 
system  of  inspection  having  for  its  object  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching,  and  the  fitness  of  the  material  appli- 
ances?—Yes,  and  the  general  work  done  by  the 
school. 

6475.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  share  the 
endowments  according  to  these  reports? — Yes,  and 
partly  in  connection  with  results. 

6476.  Dr.  Traill. — You  would  have  the  inspector 
examine  the  teaching? — Yes. 

6477.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  appears  to  me 
what  you  suggest  could  not  possibly  relieve  the  strain. 
The  competition  would  go  on  as  fiercely  as  ever  as 
long  as  the  grants  were  made  on  the  reports  of  the 
inspectors?— I do  not  think  it  would  increase  the 
strain  so  much  as  other  methods. 

6478.  Dr.  Traill.  — But  would  not  each  school 
strive  its  utmost  to  get  more  results  fees  ? — I think 
everything  should  be  done  to  avoid  increasing  the 
strain. 

6479.  Mr.  Shaw. — Do  you  think  any  school  should 
receive  a grant  which  does  not  provide  for  the  physical 
accommodation  of  its  pupils  adequately? — No,  and 
also  a proper  system  of  exercise. 

6480.  Dr.  Traill. — You  include  sanitary  arrange- 
ments?— Yes.  No  school  should  receive  a grant 
unless  it  was  in  a sound  sanitary  state. 

6481.  Rev.  Dr  Molloy. — What  provision  is  there 
in  your  school  for  the  physical  exercise  and  recreation 
of  the  pupils? — There  are  two  fine  tennis  grounds 
which  are  used  constantly,  and  also  a gymnasium. 

6482.  Dr.  Traill. — How  would  you  provide  for 
schools  where  there  is  no  tennis  ground?— -Well,  two 
or  three  might  club  together  and  provide  something 
similar. 

6483.  You  have  only  tennis  ? — Yes,  and  gymnastics. 

6484.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  get  £300  a 
year  from  various  societies  as  prizes  ? — Yes. 

6485.  Are  all  those  prizes  limited  1 — In  some  the 
girls  must  have  been  in  Londonderry  for  two  years. 

6486.  Are  these  available  to  pay  fees  in  your 
academy? — Yes. 

6487.  Are  these  the  Irish  Society’s? — Yes.  The 
Drapers’  scholarships  are  open  to  all  girls  who  have 
lived  over  one  year  in  the  county  of  Derry. 


6488.  After  it  is  won  is  it  tenable  in  Derry  ? — They  April  u.  ms. 

have  not  laid  that  down.  Mi  7TI.... 

6489.  Now,  the  Girton  scholarships? — They  are 
tenable  in  Girton  alone. 

6490.  Have  you  Alexandra  scholarships  ? — We  do 
not  consider  Alexandra  would  be  an  advance.  It 
would  be  no  advantage  for  us  to  have  a scholarship  in 
Alexandra. 

6491.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Skinners’ 

Company’s  was  not  competed  for  1 — No. 

6492.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  there  any  particular 
endowment  you  have  your  eye  upon  now  ? — I think 
the  London  Companies  might  be  worked  up  to  give 
further  endowments. 

6493.  The  companies  are  connected  with  the  city 
and  county  of  Londonderry,  and  what  they  give  would 
not  be  available  for  the  whole  country  ? — I do  not 
think  they  would  give  anything,  unless  it  was  con- 
nected with  Londonderry. 

6494.  They  do  not  at  present  give  anything  except 
for  Londonderry  ? — No,  not  much. 

6495.  Mr.  Shaw. — They  make  grants  to  Girton, 
but  it  is  out  of  their  English  funds. 

6496.  There  are  other  schools  in  Derry  besides 
yours,  is  there  not? — Yes,  Miss  Holmes  has  a school. 

She  did  not  give  me  any  authority  to  speak  for  her. 

6497.  About  how  many  pupils  has  she  ? — There  are 
over  100  pupils  in  Miss  Holmes’  school. 

649S.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Do  her  pupils  go 
in  for  the  Intermediate  ? — Yes. 

6499.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  other  schools  are  there? — 

There  is  Miss  Jenkins’. 

6500.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  is  the  dis- 
tinction as  regards  the  classes  of  pupils  ? — They  are 
very  much  the  same — both  are  mixed  schools. 

6501.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— The  daughters  of  pro- 
fessional men,  the  better  class  of  business  people,  and 
clergymen  attend  your  school  ? — Yes. 

6502.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  fact,  all  the 
better  classes  of  county  districts  ? — Yes. 

6503.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — The  children  of  the 
gentry? — Yes,  from  the  South  of  Ireland. 

6504.  Perhaps  you  have  not  yet  been  long  enough 
in  existence  to  give  us  an  account  of  those  who  get  to 
Girton — as  to  what  becomes  of  them  ? — One  of  them  is 
at  present  science  mistress  of  Leeds  High  School,  and 
another  Intermediate  girl  holds  an  important  appoint- 
ment in  India. 

6505.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  say  the 
school  was  established  in  1877  ? — Yes. 

6506.  Did  the  number  of  your  pupils  rise  rapidly 
or  slowly? — Very  rapidly  indeed.  We  had  only  nine 
at  first,  and  since  there  have  been  120  and  sometimes 
130. 

6507.  Within  what  time  did  the  numbers  rise  up  to 

100  ? I am  not  quite  sure.  Perhaps  within  two  years. 

6508.  Professor  Dougherty. — Can  you  give  us  the 
amount  of  result  fees  gained  by  your  pupils  each  year  ? 

—Yes,  I can.  In  1879  it  was  £21 ; in  1880  it  was 
£67;  in  1881  it  was  £136;  in  1882  it  was  £82. 

There  was  a reduction  in  the  amount  of  fees  given  that 
year.  In  1883  it  was  £50,  in  1884  it  was  £64,  and 
in  1885  it  was  £50. 

6509.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— You  are  wonderfully 
successful  for  the  time  you  have  been  in  existence. 

Do  you  think  there  should  be  a separate  programme 
for  girls? — No. 

6510.  You  think  there  should  be  the  same  pro- 
gramme for  boys  as  for  gii'ls  ? — I think  the  programme 
is  so  wide  and  so  well  chosen  that  we  can  easily  select 
from  it  the  subjects  best  suited  for  the  pupils. 
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Miss  Tsdbdla  M.  Tod  was  sworn,  and  examined. 

6511.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Would  you  ments.  The  Alexandra  School  is  the  onlv  T t 
kindly  give  us  your  own  relation  to  this  question  % — school  for  girls  on  the  seaboard  of  the  county  . med!ate 


^ yucauiuu.  i — ,,  ,v  & Lae  seaooam  ot  the  countv  Ant..;™  T 

I am  Honorai-y  Secretary  of  the  Belfast  Ladies’  Insti-  Belfast  round  to  the  lliver  Bann  at  Coleraine  m * 0m 

tute  for  a number  of  years.  This  is  an  association  of1s.'^t£  °r.  seventy  miles),  portions  of  which  distrint^^ 

interested  in  the  higher  education  of  women  in  the  * 1“ia“ltC(i’  and  tb>s  condition  of  things  is  pretty 
North  of  Ireland.  I am  besides  delegated  by  the  the  ?x?ense  of  bringing  down  ill 

Ulster  Schoolmistresses’  Association  to  be  present  to-  we  do),  and  otlier  visiting  teacher- 


I think  I had  better  first  read  some  extracts  from  a distant.”  1 ‘ at  a point  more 

few  typical  letters  which  I have  received  from  a few 

typical  schools.  The  first  letter  I will  read  is  from  JMJSS  Gillespie,  Newiy,  writes  : — 

Cookstown.  Miss  Margaret  Houston,  the  present  head  “As  schools  in  provincial  towns  cannot  be 
of  the  Ladies’  School  there,  writes ; — self-supporting,  they  need  and  d»eo™,«,  er 


self-supporting,  they  need  and  deserve  s 


“I  think  we  require  more  than  anything  else  some 

arrangements  by  which,  in  our  county  towns  at  least,  there  0f  nunils  to  annum*  a ? sufficient  number 

maybe  better  schoolroom  accommodation  for  girls.  Another  competent  teachers  will  undevtaS^lf  i**?01 ; and  few 

great  advantage  would  be  the  provision  of  suitable  centres,  Newry  unless  thev  have  son . hools  ln  t.own3  hie 

or  the  permission  for  boys  and  girls  to  have  a common  place  No7a  smdT  pernfanent  sahrv  f Z*™  °f  s.uPPort' 
of  examination  where  the  numbers  are  not  sufficient  to  difficulty  With  resneot  to  th^fiJt  o i-«  Wlth  this 

procure  a centre  for  girl,  alone.  Wo  think  the  suggestion.  “,e 3'nJrowrfft  1 ‘ T™Mcat,on  mo.tio.ei, 

as  to  qualification  for  endowment  of  boys’ schools  would  be  ance  ’ but^ve  think  the'  nu!?ber  ln  attend- 

suitable  ror  girls  also ; but  most  of  the  girls’ schools,  in  country  numbers  sent  in  would  h«  a Iwt  1 P“P'lS  and  ,10t 

districts  especially,  would  be  excluded  were  the  average  Newry  thm.e  is  no  n nvkfnn  T* , °f  “ fhooL  111 

attendance  required  to  be  so  high  as  the  schoolmasters  „jrls  but  our  school  !,h  ,",S,her  educatlon  of 

propose.  I am  sure  there  would  in  few  cases  be  more  than  from  ™ i?2“P<,2S.,shou!d  baU’eu  to  fall  off 


propose.  I am  sure  there  would  m few  cases  be  more  than  from  any  cause  we  would  h«~  *«  «i  "!lPJ’ei1 10  fall  off 
fifty  pupils  in  daily  attendance,  and  often  very  much  under  then  be  for  years  without  a tnod  JrlTl  ‘?'d  ,the  t-°1n  m¥ht 

that  number..  We  are  seldom  able  to  send  in  more  than,  on  been  before*””8  mth°Ut  a S°°d  S'rls’  SCl1001’  as  i{  ha3 

an  average,  eight  or  nine  girls.  Sometimes  we  send  in  none 

at  all,  partly  on  account  of  the  unwillingness  to  send  girls  Mrs.  Graham,  Lurgan,  writes  • 

to  a distant  centre  of  examination.”  , . , 

t fn  country  towns  where  the  parents  have  little  culture 

Miss  Flett,  the  Ladies’  School,  Ballymena,  writes  • and  are. theruton;  unable  to  appreciate  good  education  firf 

“ In  answer  to  some  queries  sent  to  me  by  Mis.  Teid  ” 

I may  explain,  queries  were  sent  to  ladies  not  able  wel1  educated-  .1  he  suggestions  mentioned— viz.  :-the 
to  attend — average  number  m attendance  and  the  average  numbers 


Miss  Flett,  the  Ladies’  School,  Ballymena,  writes  • and  are.  therefore  unable  to  appreciate  good  education's^ 

answer  to  some  queries  sent  to  me  by  Mis.  Eeid  ” 

I may  explain,  queries  were  sent  to  ladies  not  able  weU  educated>  The  suggestions  mentioned— viz.  :-the 
to  attend — average  number  in  attendance  and  the  average  numbers 

“I  may  say  that  it  seem,  to  me  the  best  maimer  in  which  Smum  nmnb“l  JhXay  from'Setn^’S  “m 
money  could  lie  applied  for  the  efficient  and  permanent  would  take  in  the  class  who  are  striving  to  do  rr00d  work  in 
benefit  of  girls’  schools  in  Ulster,  would  be  to  lay  it  out  the  face  of  discouragement,  and  somSes  w v 
vh^^the  °ramin!r  'of  ad?pJ'ed.b7  Intermediate  Board,  which  inevitably  weaken  the  teachers  workin°  power 
!“v.  fian.tlQS  of  scholarships  and  money  prizes  ac-  There  is  a population  hereof  10,000  a fair  nronordon  of 

star® straw  r iz  fer-y*  ? ^s, 


one.  The  qualifications  suggested  for  boys’  schools”;  Sable  ben^t.’’  gIrlS  * W°Uld  be  °f 

‘average  attendance’  and  ‘ average  number  of  candidates 

sent  m to  recognised  examinations,’ seem  to  me  to  be  the  6512.  Rev.  Dr.  MoLLOY. — The  college  is  a boys’ 
most  reasonable  basis  on  which  to  form  a claim,  and  would,  school  1— Yes. 

1 believe,  be  the  most  practicable  for  girls’  schools  For  cciq  r™,  „ . , , 

private  schools  in  small  towns,  to  derive  any  benefit  from  * * l?-  al  illlpear  to  fax  tlle  minimum  so  as 

th  e scheme,  the  mininum  number  of  pupils  would  need  to  be  t0  take  ln.  t“eir  own  school? — That  is  a matter  of 

rather  low— about,  I would  say,  an  average  of  thirty  or  forty  course  entirely  for  you  to  consider.  Miss  Reid,  who 
pupils.  Up  to  a certain  age  Model  and  National  schools  1138  wliat  may  be  called  a suburban  school  at  Strand- 
educate  the  majority  of  girls  in  small  towns,  so  that  private  town,  near  Belfast,  writes  ; — 
schools  have  very  limited  material  to  draw  from.  Scholar- 
ships and  money  prizes  are  the  great  inducements  we  could  -^rst,  I consider  that  the  best  way  to  make  girls’  edu- 
hold  out  for  the  higher  education  of  girls.”  cation  efficient  and  permanent,  would  be  to  distribute  the 

y , money  as  a grant  to  schools  that  are  already  doing  good 

...  sne  names  very  much  the  same  figure  as  educational  work.  I think  the  interests  of  the  girls  them- 
Miss  Houston  pointed  out.  Miss  Nelson,  Alexandra  sef.ves already  sufficiently  considered.  There  are  many 
School,  Carrickfergus,  replying  to  the  question  “ By  Pr*zes  ‘md  scholarships  open  to  them,  and  the  burden  of 
what  methods  may  a moderate  amount  of  monev  he  exPense  for  extra  tuition  is  left  largely  on  the  principals  of 
best  expended  in  Olsten  to  meke  girls'  edneation  effl  °wl  wM1'i  i,a’“taSf  is  solely  with  tie  pspik  .1 

cient  and  permanent  ” says  • 6 10n  em  tlimk  the  money  should  be  given  to  principals  of  schools  in 

„.  _ ’ J order  to  enable  them  to  extend  their  working  staff,  and 

•*  m * ,?PPw  f.e  money  towards  school  buildings  make  their  resources  as  efficient  as  possible.  Many  are 
suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  age,  or  to  making  efforts  for  this  purpose  at  present,  entirely  un- 
xeepmg  those  in  repair  which  are  now  used.  The  buildings  listed,  and  the  general  tendency  is  not  to  increase  pupils’ 
are  ola,  anti  large  sums  of  money  are  annually  spent  by  us  f®68  t0  meet  increased  requirements,  but  rather  to  consider 
on  them  without  recompense  and  without  leases.  2nd.  To  *bat  they  should  be  as  low  as  possible.  Second,  with  regard 
pay  properly  qualified  teachers,  as  the  expense  for  such  is  t0  tbe  minimum  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  constituting 
hM.vy,  none  bem»  m the  vicinity.  3rd.  To  give  prizes  ex-  a claim  10  endowment,  and  the  average  of  candidates  for 

hihitions,  or  scholarships,  as  maybe  deemed  advisable.”  . examination,  I should  say  an  average  of  forty  pupils  in 

Sho  fhen  „ , attendance,  and  20  per  cent,  of  candidates  for  examination. 

, ^ §ive  s°me  of  the  figures  in  her  Our  school  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  higher  edn- 

school,  lire  average  number  of  pupils  in  atten-  cation  for  girls  inBelmout  neighbourhood  fora  considerable 
dance,  it  seems,  during  the  years  1880—1885  was  number  of  years,  and  it  has  a complete  and  efficient  working 
from  40  to  60.  The  number  of  pupils  sent  by  her  in  8taff-” 

2 2TSSr  1885—  I give  these  afi  fairly  typical  letters  from  OLte 

SSSSTs  TrSitv  scllb0ols.  There  are  Joutl fifteen  school,  in  Bdft* 

43  The  letter  aiWcririn  ft  ■^IIKGrl)  1®-  Total,  who  send  in  pupils  to  the  examinations  of  the  Inter- 

43.  the  letter,  after  grrmg  these  figures,  proceed.  mediate  and  4e  Universities,  exclusive  of 

on  “‘nunum  number  twenty-five  to  thirty,  Byers,  and  exclusive  of  the  Methodist  College  and 

00  which  g«l.  school,  should  bw»  (heir  ciim  to  e»do£  the  cimmereial  Academy 
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Go  14.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — How  many  in 

•ill  Ulster  ? In  all  Ulster  there  are  about  fifty  schools 

•dvin"  secondary  education  and  sending  in  pupils  more 
or  less  regularly  to  the  Intermediate  examinations. 

6515-  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  distributing  the  en- 
dowment, do  you  think  we  could  safely  act  upon  the 
reports  of  inspectors  who  would  examine  into  the 
efficiency  of  tie  teaching,  the  efficiency  of  the  staff, 
the  suitability  of  the  educational  appliances,  and 
generally  into  the  working  and  condition  of  the 
school,  without  taking  account  of  the  results  attained 
l,y  the  pupils  at  the  Intermediate  examinations  1 — 
I am  of  opinion  the  Intermediate  examinations  are 
accurate  and  useful. 

6516.  Would  the  inspection  be  sufficient  hi  your 
opinion  1 — There  are  differences  of  opinion  upon  that 
amongst  the  teachers,  and  the  question  has  not  yet 
been  formally  decided  upon  at  any  representative 
meeting  of  our  association.  I think  myself,  and  I 
lielieve  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  superior  teachers,  that 
the  inspection  should  in  fact  be  an  additional  test  to 
schools  who  send  in  pupils. 

6517.  You  would  not  consider  inspection  sufficient 
without  examination  ? — I would  prefer  inspections  as 
an  additional  test. 

6518.  The  difficulty  about  the  Intermediate  exami- 
nations is  this : some  schools  send  in  their  pupils 
largely,  some  in  smaller  numbers,  and  some  none  at 
all.  Therefore  the  Intermediate  examinations  are  not 
an  equal  test  for  different  schools? — The  inspector 
would  have  a difficulty  in  keeping  out  of  his  mind 
the  result  achieved  by  each  school  at  the  Intermediate. 

6519.  Dr.  Traill.- — Would  he  not  examine  them 
himself?—  By  watching  the  teaching. 

6520.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  check  the  l’esults 
by  a system  such  as  is  in  force  in  Erasmus  Smith’s 
schools.  Every  individual  child  is  examined  there  1 
— I really  am  not  sura 

6521.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  would  be  difficult  to 
get  an  inspector  who  could  examine  all  the  pupils  in 
all  the  subjects  taught ; but  a general  inspection,  with 
a certain  amount  of  examination  judiciously  conducted, 
would  satisfy  him  as  to  whether  the  pupils  were  being 
taught  successfully,  and  as  to  whether  the  school  was 
really  teaching  what  it  professed  to  teach.  Would 
that  be  a sufficient  ground  to  act  upon  ? — I think  it 
would  he ; but  as  a general  rule  the.  schools  which  do 
not  send  in  pupils,  with  two  or  three  definite  exceptions, 
are  not  first  class  schools.  I have  in  my  mind  several 
schools  who  do  not  send  in  pupils  to  the  Intermediate 
and  do  not  profess  to  do  so,  and  whose  girls  pass  on 
to  larger  and  more  important  schools. 

Di\  Traill. — But  some  schools  do  not  send  in  their 
pupils  because  of  no  convenient  centie,  as  for  instance 
those  in  Dundalk  and  Tralee.  The  ladies  of  those 
schools  cannot  send  in  their  pupils  to  the  Intermediate 
because  they  would  have  to  go  to  great  expense  bring- 
ing them  to  a distant  town,  and  paying  board  and 
lodging  for  them  there. 

6522.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  do  not  think  there 
k any  good  ground  for  the  complaints  against  the 
examination  system  of  the  Intermediate  Board  ? — I 
have  never  heard  a fault  found  with  the  Intermediate 
examinations  by  any  person  competent  to  give  a 
verdict  in  the  matter.  On  the  contrary  I have  heard 
them  praised. 

6523.  Has  any  case  of  over-pressure  come  under 
your  observation  ? — Never.  On  the  contrary  girls 
^ o were  leading  a listless  life  and  were  in  indifferent 
health,  after  being  a while  at  school  became  rosy  and 
robust.  Intellectual  companionship  anl  industry 
->oes  a great  amount  of  good  to  these  girls.  As  some- 
thing  has  been  said  about  convent  schools  not  sending 
m pupils  to  the  Intermediate  examinations,  I would 
like  to  say  from  my  own  knowledge  that  the  convent 
rnJ+°  ®e^ast>  ar*^  most  of  the  convent  schools  in 
Ulster  do  send  in  pupils  to  the  Intermediate  examina- 
lons  and  enter  into  wholesome  and  healthy  rivalry 

■with  other  schools. 

6524.  Professor  Dougherty.  — The  Ulster  con- 


stitution is  a little  more  robust  than  that  of  the  other  AP>>1 14,  isse. 
provinces  ? — I am  hardly  in  a position  to  say.  Misj 

6525.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  M-  'i'od- 
the  fund  the  endowment  for  girls  should  be  taken 

from  1 — I think  the  gills  have  a claim  upon  the  Royal 
schools. 

6526.  Do  you  think  that  endowment  is  limited  to 
Ulster  ? — I think  it  ought  to  be.  Some  of  the  Royal 
schools  are  not  in  places  suitable  for  girls.  They  are 
in  towns  going  back  rather  than  progressing.  From 
what  I know  of  the  general  feeling  of  the  teachers  of 
Ulster,  I am  aware  they  have  the  question  of  buildings 
very  much  at  heart.  It  is  extremely  difficult  in  small 
towns  to  get  suitable  buildings.  Of  coarse  they  are 
extremely  expensive  to  erect. 

6527.  The  funds  are  small,  and  putting  a portion 
into  buildings  might  completely  destroy  the  whole. 

6528.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  you  propose 
that  buildings  be  erected  ? — No,  I do  not  think  that 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  but  existing  build- 
ings might  be  improved. 

6529.  You  think  a grant  should  be  made  for  that? 

— My  impression  is  that  it  would  do  very  great  good 
to  many  places. 

6530.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — If  we  put  any 
of  the  money  into  buildings  it  necessarily  follows  that 
we  must  support  these  buildings  afterwards,  other- 
wise our  money  will  be  lost? — Yes;  there  are  diffi- 
culties. 

6531.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  the  grant  was  given 
according  to  the  efficiency  of  the  staff,  the  work  done 
in  the  school,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance, 
would  not  that  be  most  expedient  ? — Yes,  that  is 
true. 

6532.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — If  people  were 
made  aware  that  a properly  equipped  school  would 
have  a claim  upon  the  public  endowment,  do  you  not 
think  the  equipment  would  be  brought  about  more 
effectually  than  if  the  Government  were  to  equip  the 
school  on  its  own  account? — Yes,  it  might  be  quite 
possible  to  stimulate  public  spirit  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

6533.  Mrs.  Byers  and  Miss  M’Killip  have  shown 
us  what  can  be  done  without  any  outside  aid  at  all 
in  starting  a school  and  making  it  a good  school.  If 
it  were  announced  in  a town  that  a school,  as  soon 
as  it  was  properly  equipped  and  supplied  with 
teachers,  would  be  entitled  to  a share  of  a public 
fund,  do  you  think  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
producing  the  school  ? — It  would  be  much  more  easy 
in  a large  town.  In  some  small  towns  there  would 
he  considerable  difficulty  as  there  the  people  are  not 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  necessity  for  education. 

6534.  You  spoke  about  building.  Assume  that  a 
school  in  Tralee,  for  instance,  was  not  equipped,  that 
we  were  not  satisfied  with  its  condition,  would  it  not 
be  a great  deal  cheaper,  and  much  less  expensive,  to 
give  it  a grant  than  to  set  up  a new  school  ? — I had 
no  idea  of  that  at  all. 

6535.  Former  Commissions  have  had  enough  of 
turning  out  ready  made  establishments,  which  begin 
to  move  down  hill  from  the  very  moment  they  are 
started.  You  are  in  favour  of  a basis  of  results, 
limited  to  competition  amongst  schools  arriving  at  a 
certain  standard? — I think  it  is  extremely  important 
to  keep  up  the  standard.  The  competition  shoidd 
start  from  a high  educational  standard.  I think  the 
numbers  should  be  larger  than  most  of  these  ladies 
mentioned.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
arriving  at  a figure.  It  would  be  perhaps  possible  to 
combine  the  elements  of  numbers  and  the  elements  of 
success  together.  I would  have  a system  something 
like  that  of  the  National  Board— a standard  to  vary 
according  to  the  various  places  the  schools  are.  For 
instance,  the  number  of  pupils  examined  in  Dublin  is 
many  times  as  large  as  the  number  examined  in 
Tralee  or  Waterford.  Under  this  arrangement  a 
school  in  Connaught  might  compete,  whereas  under 
any  fixed  number  it  probably  could  not. 
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;s6-  6536.  Dr.  Traill. — This  appears  to  you  to  be  the 

a best  arrangement  1 — It  appears  to  be  better  than 
naming  any  exact  figure. 

6537.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Of  course  the 
danger  is  that  the  endowment  would  be  broken  up 
into  such  a number  of  pieces  that  it  would  have  no 
appreciable  effect. 

6538.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — A small  sum  of  money 
would  afford  substantial  benefit  to  schools  in  some 
places? — Yes,  and  would  tend  as  a stimulus  to 
teachers  to  qualify  their  schools  as  well  as  increase 
the  attendance. 

6539.  How  so  ? — The  teachers  would  use  every 
exertion  to  keep  up  the  attendance. 

6540.  Care  would  have  to  be  taken  not  to  fix  the 
standai'd  of  attendance  too  low,  otherwise  the 
endowment  would  be  so  split  up  as  to  be  practi- 
cally valueless.  "What  do  you  think  should  be  the 
minimum  amount  of  endowment  as  well  as  the  mini- 
mum attendance? — I could  not  give  an  opinion  about 
that  myself,  but  I know  two  or  three  country  school- 
mistresses in  small  towns,  to  whom  ,£20,  £30,  or 
£40,  would  make  a considerable  difference  in  their 
incomes. 

6541.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — £30  in  Tralee, 
or  in  other  places  might  be  a consideration,  but  to  Mrs. 
Byers  or  Miss  M'Killip  it  would  be  very  little  indeed. 
Men  have  indeed  risen  to  great  eminence  who  got 
their  instruction  in  some  small  school  in  a country 
town  1 — I think  the  cleverest  boys  and  girls  get  most 
of  their  early  instruction  at  home,  in  humble  homes 
where  there  is  only  a small  income,  but  educated 
parents.  I think  intellectual  culture  and  poverty  act 
as  a great  stimulus'.  I think  a very  clever  teacher 
also  sends  out  very  clever  pupils,  and  this  continued 
for  .a  length  of  time  makes  her  school  a prominent 
institution. 

6542.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  consider 
large  schools  more  satisfactory  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  1 — I do. 

6543.  Do  you  think  we  should  consider  the  claims 
of  the  smaller  schools  ? — Yes. 

6544.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  considered 
how  much  should  be  the  minimum  given  to  a school  ? 
—Of  course  there  would  be  a different  standard  for 
country  schools  and  town  schools.  In  such  a school 
as  had  thirty  pupils,  the  same  amount  should  not  be 
given  as  to  a school  which  had  200. 

6545.  What  should  be  the  minimum  ? — I know 
some  schools  to  which  £30  or  £40  would  be  the 
greatest  assistance. 

6546.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  would  not 

give  £30  or  £40  to  a school  in  Belfast  or  Dublin  ? 

Certainly  not. 

6547.  You  would  have  it  to  be  worked  out  us  a 

sum  in  compound  proportion—^ the  grant  to  be  in  accor- 
dance with  the  demands  of  the  locality  and  the  size 
of  the  school? — Yes.  Many  ladies  would  start 

schools  in  small  towns  if  they  knew  they  would  get 
assistance  to  the  amount  of  say  £40  a year.  In  Con- 
naught there  are  very  few  ladies’  schools,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  in  most  families  only  one  of  the 
daughters  is  sent  to  school.  She  is  sent  to  England 
for  about  a year.  She  is  left  very  seldom  indeed  Ion" 
enough  to  obtain  a good  education.  Female  education 
there  is  very  deficient. 

6548.  Mr.  Shaw. — Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  fix 
the  maximum  amount  to  be  given,  as  well  as  the  mini- 
mum ? — I could  not  answer  that. 

6549.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any- 
thing else  you  would  wish  to  say  ?— There  is  one  point 
occurring  to  me,  and  that  is  this— some  striking  facts 
have  been  shown  of  the  success  of  pupils  commencing 
at  the  Intermediate  and  going  on  to  the  University 
examinations.  This  might  be  carried  a step  further, 

nugllt  be  st0™  "where  these  girls  were  pre- 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — I wish  to  express 
my  dissent  from  the  proposal  that  grants  shouldbemade 
on  the  basis  of  the  Intermediate  results,  or  the  results 


of  an  inspection.  Whether  the  report  of  the  W, 
tor  was  really  open  to  such  a charge  or  not,  chan*' 
of  partiality  would  be  made.  Then  again  very  w 
men  could  be  found  who  would  be  competent  l 
examme  all  the  pupils  in  all  the  subjects  taught  T 
the  long  run  it  would  be  found  that  the  public  are  the 
best  judges  of  the  merits  of  a school,  and  I belkJ 
the  principle  of  capitation  fees  is  the  best  and  the 
simplest  method. 

6550.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— There  is  n. 
difference  between  you  on  the  inspection  point  as  1 
understand  it.  The  result  fees  of  the  Intermediate 
a»  P“d  upon  the  results  of  examinations,  and  we 
understood  previous  witnesses  to  wish  the  inspee 
tion  to  be  merely  an  additional  test.  It  has  onlv 
been  suggested  that  the  inspector  should  certifv 
that  the  children  in  the  school  are  entitled,  from  their 
qualifications,  to  be  counted. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal— That  the  children 
are  up  to  a certain  standard,  I understood.  The  great 
danger  is  that  these  grants  would  lead  to  a number 
of  mushroom  schools  being  started  all  over  the 
country. 

6551.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— The  schools  would  1* 
started  at  the  risk  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — The  grants  to  those 
schools  would  have  no  permanent  value. 

6552.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  mushroom  schools 
would  have  to  be  successful  against  existin'*  schools. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — They  might  1*  so 
for  one  year. 

6553.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  would  be  dis- 
posed to  sacrifice  the  smaller  schools  for  the  sake  of 
those  in  Dublin  and  Belfast. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — Even  in  the  case 
of  the  endowments  for  Ulster  it  might  be  argued  that 
the  Alexandra  College  is  for  the  benefit  of  girls  from 
Ulster  when  they  come  up  to  us.  Alexandra  Colle"e 
receives  girls  from  all  parts  of  Ireland.  This  applies 
to  the  Royal  Schools  endowment. 

6554.  Rev.  Dr.  MollOy. — What  attendance  would 
you  require  to  qualify  a school  to  share  in  the  fund 1 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — I would  require 
fifty  as  a minimum,  and  that  the  schools  should 
not  be  more  than  two  in  each  province.  The  fund 
would  do  no  good  if  broken  up  into  too  small  frag- 
ments. 

6555.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  would  practi- 
cally restrict  the  fund  to  one  class  ? 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — First  class  carriages 
for  first  class  fare. 

6556.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  do  not  yon 
think  there  should  be  third  class  carnages  too  ? 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — Yes,  but  not  with 
cushions. 

6557.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  a question 
of  providing  seats,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  case. 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. — The  Society  for  the 
Training  and  Employment  of  Women  think  there  are 
certain  apprentice  fees  and  marriage  fees  for  Dublin 
which  might  fairly  he  applicable  for  teclmical  educa- 
tion, and  they  ask  that  the  fund  be  applied  in  that 
way.  The  fund  is  to  provide  husbands  for  young 
women,  but  the  society  think  it  better  to  give  them 
technical  education  than  husbands. 

6558.  Dr.  Traill. — They  consider  employment  is 

better  than  marriage? — Yes.  The  object  of  the 

society  is  to  make  women  independent  of  husbands, 
by  giving  them  technical  training.  Then  there  are 
apprentice  fees  which  they  consider  they  have  a claim 
on. 

6559.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Would  not 
training  girls  to  be  teachers  come  under  the  heading  ? 
— I do  not  think  so.  I do  not  think  that  is  technical 
training. 

I do  not  see  why  the  Greek  word  should  debar 
them. 

6560.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — There  is  not  room  enough 
for  all  in  the  teaching  profession  ? — Yes. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 

MONDAY,  MAY  10th,  1886. 

At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.1.,  Anthony  Traill,  esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d.,  and 

Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

Tlie  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  esq.,  ll.b.,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy, 
jnnr.,  esq.,  were  in  attendance. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  LOWER  DOMINICK-STREET.  National 

tLp  Rev  Samuel  Preiiter,  Minister  of  Ormond-quay  Church,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Governing  Body  and  Schools,  Lower 

-‘'•'i''-  . Dominick- 

applied  for  an  adjournment.  street 

The  case  was  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  May  18th,  at  12  o’clock. 


St.  Mary’s 

Parochial 

SAINT  MARY’S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS,  LOWER  DOMINICK-STREET.  Schools, Lower 

’ Doimmck- 

Rev.  J.  H.  Monahan,  d.d.,  sworn  and  examined.  street; 

6561.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Will  you  state  to  the  6574.  Professor  Dougherty. — From  whom  do  you  Rev.  ,T.  H. 
Commissioners  what  are  the  endowments  you  have  for  hold  it? — We  hold  it  under  the  will  of  Mr.  Fortix.  jronahan'  D-n- 
your  schools  ? — There  are  two  kinds  of  endowments,  we  It  is  a lease  renewable  for  ever  at  a fine  of  one  shilling 

have  a*  couple  of  houses  and  some  funded  propertyinthe  for  each  renewal  of  the  lease. 

three  per  cents.  We  have  the  interest  in  two  houses  6575.  It  is  a grant  from  Mr.  Fortix? — Yes.  £35 
that  yield  a profit  rent,  and  we  have  also  the  large  . is  the  rent,  and  out  of  that  £20  is  paid  to  the  Alms 
housein  which  the  school  is  situate  in  Lower  Dominick-  House.  The  balance  comes  only  to  about  £13  12s.  8 d., 
street.  s0  that  is  the  net  profit  rent  derivable  from  that. 

6562.  The  schoolhouse  you  have  rent  free  ? — We  Number  two,  the  other  house,  was  our  old  schoolbouse 
have  the  schoolhouse  rent  free,  and  there  is  no  ground  in  King’s  Inns-street.  That  is  let  for  £40  a year.  It 
rent  whatever  for  our  schoolhouse.  We  have  a profit  produces  £35  19s.  6 d.  net  profit  rent. 

rent  from  the  other  two  houses.  6576.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Are  your  schools  con- 

6563.  How  much? — About  £55.  nected  with  the  National  Board? — They  are  now. 

6564.  And  you  have  a trust  fund  ‘besides  ? — Yes ; The  boys  and  infant  schools  are  connected  with  the 
in  the  names  of  the  rector  and  chui’ehwardens  for  the  National  Board ; the  gii’ls  school  not  yet,  because  they 
schools.  The  endowments  are  somewhat  mixed  up.  were  not  at  the  time  in  sufficient  number,  but  the 

6565.  Tell  us  first  what  is  the  amount  of  your  number  is  sufficient  now. 

■endowment,  and  then  we  -will  get  the  conditions  under  6577.  Do  you  get  payments  from  the  National 
which  it  is  held ? — The  amount  is  £6,85S  14s.,  in  the  Board  for  the  teachers  of  your  boys  aud  infant  school? 
name  of  the  rector  and  churchwardens.  — Yes ; we  supplement  it  by  £20  a year  to  the  school- 

6566.  Dr.  Traill. — How  is  that  invested? — In  master,  and  £15  a year  to  each  of  the  other  two  school- 

3 per  cents.  This  is  not  for  the  school  alone,  but  for  mistresses  will  be  given. 

charities  also,  and  they  are  rather  mixed  up  in  that  6578.  How  much  does  the  National  Board  give 

way,  but  the  interest  derivable  at  present  for  the  school  your  school  teachers  ? — £37  a year  for  the  boys’  school, 
is  £71  10s.  9d.  That  was  the  amount  last  year.  and  £27  for  the  infant  school. 

6567.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— The  endowment  available  6579.  And  you  allow  the  infant  school  teacher  how 

for  the  school  is  £71  10s.  M.  of  funded  property?—  much?— £15  a year  for  the  boys  and  £15  for  the  girls 
Yes,  and  £55  profit  rent  from  two  houses,  and  the  and  infants.  We  have  also  appointed  a teacher  for 
schoolhouse  rent  free.  We  have  also  subscriptions  music  and  drawing  in  our  school,  and  I have  lately 
which  amount  probably  to  about  £30  a year.  I have  established  a gymnasium  for  the  boys. 

noted  down  the  average  amount  of  subscriptions.  6580.  Your  object  is  to  get  from  the  National 

6568.  What  is  the  rest  of  the  £6,S58  trust  fund  Board  as  much  as  you  can  and  supplement  the  grant 

applicable  to  ? — It  is  applicable  to  the  Widows’  Alms  from  your  own  endowments  ? — Yes,  and  to  spend  as 
House  and  to  what  is  called  Darner’s  charity ; that  much  as  we  can  on  the  schools  to  render  them  efficient, 
is  the  distribution  annually,  in  January  each  year  of  Our  subscriptions  from  tne  parish  in  1880  amounted 
about  £72  for  distressed  householders  in  the  parish  to  £44  4s.  S<£,  and  we  commenced  with  a balance 
who  have  been  reduced.  against  us  of  £11  3s.  9 d. ; in  1881  our  subscriptions 

6569.  Is  there  any  other  purpose  to  which  that  amounted  to  £20  12s. ; in  1882  the  subscriptions  were 

sum  is  applicable? — Yes,  there  is  a small  sum  appli-  £30  2s. ; and  then  we  had  a deficit  of  £33  3s.  10a., 
cable  as  marriage  portions  to  any  hoy  and  girl  who  were  on  account  of  expense  incurred  in  repairing  the  house 
both  educated  in  the  parochial  schools,  a sum  of  £10.  in  which  the  schools  are  at  present  carried  on.  It  is 
That  has  been  only  claimed  once  during  the  twenty-  a very  large  and  fine  house,  and  it  is  said  to  he  the 
one  years  of  my  incumbency.  house  where  the  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Corn- 

6570.  That  is  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  educa-  mons  lived.  We  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Hodges, 

tion  under  our  Act? — It  has  been  applied  to  the  ironmongers,  £50  for  a chimney-piece  in  it. 
schools,  and  we  also  hold  it  is  liable  to  that  so  long  6581.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — Your  subscriptions 
as  we  are  free  to  give  it.  average  about  £30  ? — I would  say  about  £30.  In 

6571.  In  whose  name  is  the  £6.858  invested  i—  In  1883  the  subscriptions  amounted  to  £28,  and  in  1884 
the  name  of  the  rector  and  churchwardens  of  the  to  £23  16s.  3d. 

parish  of  St.  Mary’s,  in  trust  for  these  purposes.  6582.  Where  was  the  school  formerly  %— In  King  s 

6572.  And  the  schoolhouse  and  houses  from  which  Inns-street.  It  is  now  let  to  Mr.  Saunderson,  the 

the  profit  rent  is  derived? — In  the  name  of  the  rector  coach  builder.  _ 

and  churchwardens.  Number  one,  from  which  a 6583.  Do  you  claim  exemption  ? I suppose  if  we 
profit  rent  is  derived,  is  held  by  the  rector  and  church-  did  you  would  be  willing  to  oblige  us  I have 
wardens  at  a fine  of  one  shilling.  made  out  the  following  memorandum  which  you  will 

6573.  What  house  is  that? — That  is  a house  in  allow  me  to  read: — 

Lower  Dominick-street.  We  pay  from  that  £20  to  “The  rector,  churchwardens,  and  select  vestry  of  St. 
the  Alms  House.  Mary’s  parish  desire  to  inform  the  Commissioners  that  the 


* App.  B.,  No.  XXIV.  (a),  p.  481. 
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May  10.  1886.  endowment  of  the  Protestant  parochial  Sunday,  daily,  and 
R 7“  boarding  schools  was  effected  at  various  times  by  bequests 
Monahan,  i>  d ot  Par'sh'oners  and  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
an,  . . church,  exclusively  for  the  Protestant  children  of  the 
parish.  Owing  to  the  great  expense  of  the  boarding  school 
it  was  discontinued,  and  the  daily  and  Sunday  schools 
maintained,  simply  as  parochial  schools  under  parochial 
management.  The  house  property  for  their  support  being 
conveyed  to  the  rector  and  churchwardens  and  tne  Govern- 
ment funds  likewise,  in  trust,  for  the  same  purpose.  (6.)  The 
income  has  been  devoted  all  along  for  the  maintenance  of 
Protestant  Scriptural  schools,  without  connexion  with  any 

association  or  board,  for  all  who  would  accept  instruction 

nntil  last  year,  when  the  boys’  and  the  infants’  schools  were 
placed  in  connexion  with  the  .National  Board,  to  be 
managed  according  to  their  rules,  hoping  soon  to  have  the 
girls’  schools  under  the  same  as  non-vested  schools,  (c.)  The 
governing  body  consists  of  the  rector,  churchwardens,  and 
select  vestry — the  rector  being  the  manager  in  relation  to 
the  National  Board,  (d.)  The  governing  body  desire  only 
to  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  schools  as  efficiently  as  possible 
in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and  would  hope 
that  there  may  be  facility  afforded  for  receipt  of  dividends 
for  the  special  purposes  of  the  bequests.  The  accounts  in 
Government  funds  have  been  too  much  mixed  up  together  ; 
though  always  correctly  distinguished  in  application  ; but  it 
would  be  desirable  that  they  should  be  separated,  so  as  to 
prevent  confusion  or  occasion  of  mistake,  as  at  present 
there  is  said  to  be  legal  difficulty  in  the  case  of  receipt  of 
dividends.” 

6584.  Dr.  Traill. — Were  you  ever  under  the 
Church  Education  Society?— Fever.  I may  mention 
that  I have  lately  found  a difficulty  in  getting  divi- 
dends in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  because  we  were  told 
these  charitable  endowments  were  nowplaced  under  the 
Church  Representative  Body.  They  refused  to  give 
me  any  dividend  for  the  schools  for  the  last  half-year-. 

I stated  the  different  points,  and  that  one  fund  was 
invested  in  the  name  of  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  and 
the  Rector  and  Churchwardens,  and  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Church  Representative  Body. 

I pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  endowment,  and  Mr. 
Colyile  said  he  would  pay  it  and  it  could  be  afterwards 
settled.  But  a legal  question  arises  in  this  way  : 
they  say  you,  as  rector,  and  the  churchwardens,  as  a 
corporation,  were  dissolved  by  the  Church  Act,  and 
therefore  we  have  no  right  to  pay  you  at  all. 

6585.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  get  a scheme  from  us  and  be  incor- 
porated 1— Fo  doubt  it  might  he  desirable.  Our  sources 
of  income  are  at  present  too  much  mixed  up,  and  it 
would  be  advisable  they  should  be  separated,  so  as  to 
obviate  the  legal  difficulty  which  at  present  would 
seem  to  exist  as  regards  the  payment  of  the  dividends. 

6586.  Professor  Dougherty.  — What  alteration 
would  you  suggest  as  regards  the  constitution  of  the 
governing  body?— Fo  alteration.  I would  have  the 
rector  and  churchwardens. 

6587.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  yonr  endow- 
ment have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  f— We  should  be 
SmoT®ed  asmn°l1  as  PossiMe  *»  maintain  a good 

6588.  Would  you  like  to  he  relieved  from  the 
o’  Smotoug  these  marriage  portions  7— Yes. 

6589.  Rev.  Dr.  MotIOY._We  would  ask  you  to 


put  your  ideas  mto  the  shape  of  a scheme,  and 
it  into  the  Commissioners,  and  a draft  scheme  wihS 
drawn  up  which  you  will  have  an  opportunity  ,1? 
waids  of  examining  and  criticising  l_f  have  t 

evld“">  Se  °"ly  dmfl  sd™«  1 °°»u  emeefta 

. "S9t\  T“ls  “ a consent  in  writing  to  the  CoBmfc 
sioners  dealing  with  the  endowment  ?— Yes. 

6591  Dr.  Traill.— Have  you  any  legal  gentlemen 
connected  with  your  parish,  into  whose  hands  you 
could  put  the  drafting  of  a scheme  ?— We  can  easilv 
get  that  done.  * 

65?2-  £:ofessor  Dougherty.— Have  you  got  the 

rental  ?— This  is  the  rental  (handed  in). 

6593.  Dr.  Traill.— Have  you  got  any  documents 
proving  the  items  of  this  £6,858,  and  if  so,  could  yon 
separate  them,  so  as  to  make  up  a total  of  £6  858?— T 
could  separate  them.  Here  are  copies  of  the  frost 
deeds,  and  copy  of  Richard  Cave’s  bequest. 

. 659L  These  make  £8,000  altogether  ?— Yes  but 
it  was  sold  out  considerably  in  the  interval.  ’last 
year  we  sold  out  £150  of  stock,  so  as  to  put  our  school 
house  in  thorough  order  for  the  Rational  Board. 

6595.  That  practice  of  selling  out  capital  was  called 
attention  to  in  previous  reports  1—  As  the  governing 
body,  our  principle  was  to  try  and  keep  an  efficient 
school,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  living  to  use  the 
money  of  the  departed. 

6596.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— It  would  be  desirable  if 
you  could  submit  a scheme  that  would  deal  with  the 
whole  endowment  ? — I could  eliminate  the  charities. 

6597.  We  have  power  to  deal  with  mixed  endow- 
ments, partly  for  education,  and  partly  not,  and 
if  you  were  an  incorporated  body  it  might  be  an 
advantage  to  you  to  get  a scheme  dealing  with  the 
whole  endowment? — We  shall  consider  that. 

6598.  Dr.  Traill. — As  regards  Cave’s  bequest,  can 
you  give  any  information  as  to  that  1 — That  was  in  the 
time  of  Dr.  Deeper,  Dr.  Lindsay,  and  Dr.  Mooney ; 
they  allocated  that,  and  we  have  all  their  documents. 

6599.  AlexanderMontgomery  was  another?— He  was. 

6600.  The  Rev.  E.  Lindsay  was  minister  of  the 
parish,  and  James  Hanna  and  John  Curry  were  church- 
wardens at  that  date? — Yes. 

6601.  What  is  the  rental  of  the  endowment  in 
respect  of  which  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  was  a 
trustee  ? — That  is  the  Fortix  Alms  House. 

6602.  What  is  the  date  of  that? — I don’t  know. 

I could  not  tell  you.  I have  not  got  it.  I should 
look  through  some  of  the  old  books  to  find  it. 

6603.  Is  there  any  restriction  as  to  denomination 
in  the  Alms  House?— It  is  for  respectable  females,  not 
widows  only. 

6604.  Does  it  say  Protestant  females  ? — Protestant 
females.  The  then  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  rector 
of  the  parish  were  trustees.  We  did  not  know  where 
that  old  gentleman,  Mr.  Fortix,  was  buried  until 
recently,  when  preparing  St.  Mary’s  churchyard  fora 
public  garden,  we  came  on  his  tomb. 

6605.  I suppose  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
preserve  the  tombs  of  these  pious  founders? — We  will 
have  them  placed  at  the  side  of  the  churchyard. 

6606.  You  are  going  to  give  a free  site  for  a public 
garden  1 — Yes. 


Orphauagc"3  ST-  SA  WTO  UR’S  ORPHAFAGE,  DEFMAREL-STREET. 

street.  institution  ^is  exempt^  attended  on  bella^  of  St.  Saviour’s  Orphanage,  Denmark-street,  and  claimed  that  the 


Rev.  John  T. 
Towers,  n.n. 


Rev.  John  T.  Tower 
^2  M”—-Wh.n  ™ the  aoho 

6608.  WhRtis  your  present  endowment  £-It  is 
beS  °f  Waldron.  It  is  £13  7s.  6 d. 

T?°+9fV  •fin^ltJ8  Sta*?d  m the  reP°rt  1880- 
tlusmsfitution,  which  then  occupied  44,  Jervi 
street,  Dublin,  was  endowed  with  £461  10a  9r 
under  the  will  of  Jeffrey  Waldron;  £107  Gover 


D.D.,  sworn  and  examined. 

ment  stock,  and  £203  trust  fund,  invested  in  th® 
purchase  of  a site  which  was  subject  to  £6  rent,  the 
estimated  annual  value  of  the  premises  being 
£9  14a.  9 d.  ; the  net  income  from  the  existing  frost 
fund  was  £17  Is.  Id."  Has  there  been  any  change 
since  that  report  was  made? — Of  course,  we  have 
money  in  Government  stock,  I can  sell  it  out  if 
I like. 
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G610.  Professor  Dougherty. — Does  that  represent 
accumulated  subscriptions  1— Yes. 

6611.  Have  you  got  the  will  of  Jeffrey  Waldron  ? 


I never  saw  it.  . . 

6612.  Who  pays  it  1 — The  Commissioners  of 


Charitable  Bequests. 

6613.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Who  appoints  the 
Guardian  ?— He  is  generally  appointed  by  the  Prior 
of  our  house  in  Dublin. 

6614.  Have  you  no  documents  connected  with  the 
endowment?— That  is  the  only  document,  Jeffrey 
Waldron’s  will. 

6615.  There  is  a small  bequest  of  Anne  Elliott, 
£H7 1 — That  has  been  spent. 

6616.  Is  Jeffrey  Waldron’s  money  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  ? — It  is. 

6617.  Possibly  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  have  the  documents  connected 
with  it?— Possibly  they  have. 

6618.  Do  you  draw  any  money  anywhere  except 
through  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests  1— 
No.  We  have  money  invested  in  the  Three  per  Cents. 

6619.  Is  that  of  old  standing? — No,  indeed  ; it  is 
very  recent. 

6620  That  is  derived  from  voluntary  subscriptions  ? 


6621.  Have  you  any  house  property  ? — No. 

6622.  You  have  the  house  in  which  the  orphanage 
is  ? — That  was  formerly  the  priest’s  residence,  when 
we  had  the  chapel  in  Demn ark-street.  When  we 
went  to  Dominick-strcet  we  transferred  the  orphanage 
to  our  former  residence  in  Denmark-street,  the 
orphanage  paying  the  rent,  .£6,  of  the  house  in 
Jervis-street,  where  it  formerly  was. 

6623.  What  is  the  title  by  which  that  house  is 
held? — By  a lease  mode  in  1783;  the  lease  of  the 
ground  where  the  chapel  was  built  on. 


6624.  Who  was  the  lease  from  ? — It  was  from  a May  ro,  i886. 
gentleman  who  lived  in  Wales.  I cannot  just  now  —— 
recollect  the  name,  although  I have  got  it  on  the  tip  Towers! on 
of  my  tongue.  At  that  time  all  that  part  of  the  site 

was  waste  ground. 

6625.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  is  the  property  vested 
in;  suppose,  for  instance,  a caretaker  took  hostile 
possession  of  your  house,  how  would  you  eject  him  ? — 

I am  one  of  the  proprietors. 

6626.  Suppose  a caretaker  said  “lam  in  possession,” 
how  would  you  eject  him? — I presume  we  have  the  title 
deeds,  or  continuation  of  the  lease. 

6627.  Professor  Dougherty. — The  ground  of  thi3 
house  is  leased  with  the  ground  on  which  your 
ecclesiastical  buildings  are  erected  ? — Yes. 

6628.  Dr.  Traill. — The  ground  on  which  the 
schoolliouse  stands  is  a separate  portion  ? — No. 

6629.  The  chapel  is  built  on  the  same  ground  ? — 

Yes. 

6630.  If  the  lease  were  produced  to  show  that,  you 
would  be  exempt  altogether? — We  would  have  to 
search  for  the  lease,  and  I do  not  think  it  would 
throw  much  light  on  it. 

6631.  From  a former  report  it  would  appear  your 
solicitor  was  rather  careless  about  the  title  deeds  ? — I 
don’t  know  how  that  is.  1 now  recollect,  Tucker  was 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  from  whom  it  was  leased. 

6632.  The  only  endowment  you  lxave  is  £13  10s. 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  ? — That  is  all. 

6633.  Yon  have  not  the  deed  under  which  that  is 
given? — No. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  is  plain  your  institution  is 
quite  exempt,  prima  fame,  and  probably  we  shall  be 
able  to  get  the  original  deeds  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

Adjourned. 


TUESDAY,  MAY  11th,  1886. 

At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Present : — Rev.  Gerald  Molloy.  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.i.,  Anthony  Traill,  esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d., 
and  Professor  Dougherty,  M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  jun.,  esq.,  was  in  attendance. 


* ST.  BRIDE’S  PAROCHIAL  NATIONAL  SCHOOL,  BRIDE-STREET. 
Rev.  Canon  Greene  sworn  and  examined. 


6634.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  think,  Mr.  Greene, 
that  if  a school  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  one 
denomination,  and  administered  by  a governing  body 
exclusively  composed  of  that  denomination,  it  is 
exempt,  even  though  it  be  a National  School? — As 
far  as  I can  tell  you  I should  think  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  endowment  was  vested  in  the  rector  and 
churchwatdens  of  the  parish. 

6635.  Have  you  got  the  documents  connected  with 
your  school?— Yes. 

6636.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  wish  to 
claim  exemption  ? — I think  we  should. 

6637.  Dr.  Traill. — If  the  question  of  exemption 
is  reserved  it  will  satisfy  you,  will  it  not? — Yes. 

6638.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  then  we  had  better 
take  your  evidence  with  regard  to  the  facts,  without 
prejudice  to  any  future  claim  you  may  put  forward  ? — 
Very  well. 

6639.  Dr.  Traill. — The  endowments  here  are  re- 
presented by  £3,000  Grand  Canal  Debenture  Stock, 
from  house  property,  £54  per  annum,  £250  from  the 
Parochial  fund,  and  an  unascertained  portion  of  £550 


5s.  10J.  Government  Stock.  Are  you  able  to  say 
what  percentage  there  is  from  the  £3,000  Grand  Canal 
Stock  ? — It  is  in  the  accounts  just  as  it  is  received. 

6640.  In  whose  name  are  they  ? — The  rector  and 
churchwardens  of  the  parish. 

6641.  Are  the  churchwardens  named  ? — No. 

6642.  It  is  a general  title? — Yes. 

6643.  Who  are  the  churchwardens  who  were  ap- 
pointed at  the  last  vestry? — Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr. 
Drummond. 

6644.  Have  the  dividends  been  paid  to  you  ? — Yes, 
there  were  two ; one  on  £2,000  for  the  poor.  The 
dividends  axe  paid  together.  The  property  is  £5  4 a year. 
There  is £2,000  in  addition  to  the  £3,000.  Of  course 
the  dividend  varies  according  to  what  is  paid  by  the 
Company.  (Account  handed  in.) 

6645.  That  £2,000  is  not  mentioned  here? — It  has 
nothing  to  say  to  the  school  property. 

6646.  The  house  rent  is  from  houses  in  Grafton- 
street,  in  Little  Ship-street,  Bride-street,  and  Cuffe- 
street — four  houses  altogether  ? — Yes. 

6647.  There  was  £250  borrowed  by  the  church- 


St.  Bride's 

National 
School,  Bride- 
street 

Rev.  Cniuiu 


* For  particulars  and  rentals,  see  App.  B.,  Nos.  XXV.  (a),  XXV.  (b), 


and  XXV.  (c),  pp.  481,  482. 
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May  u,  1886.  wardens  and  parishioners  from  the  school-  bequests, 
Bev.  Canon  from  which  there  was  £12  8s.  a year  due  by  the 
Greene.  parish  to  the  schools! — Yes. 

6648.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Government 
Stock  ? — No,  except  that  there  is  some  dividend,  about 
£3  odd  half-yeai-ly. 

6649.  Has  the  Government  Stock  been  sold  out! — 
I do  not  know. 

6650.  Does  the  account  give  the  Government 
stock! — There  is  one  dividend  of  £1  10s.  9 cl.,  another 
of  18s.  lit/.,  and  £3  15s.  11  d. 

6651.  Professor  Dougherty. — How  much  is  that 
altogether  1 — £6  5s.  7 cl.  There  is  no  more  that  I can 
find  out  in  the  bank  book.  There  is  one  of  £1  10s. 
9d. — the  Donovan  Bequests — it  is  called  so  in  the 
bank. 

6652.  Dr.  Traill. — Will  you  be  able  to  find  out 
the  history  of  that  £55  5s.  10 d.  stock  1 — There  were 
consols  sold  in  1869. 

6653.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  there  any  capital  account  in 
this  book! — I do  not  think  there  is.  Of  course,  I 
have  only  got  these  books  lately. 

6654.  Who  was  this  book  kept  by  before  1 — By  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Carroll,  who  was  then  living. 

6655.  Mr.  William  King  Lee  and  Mr.  Holmes 
were  the  churchwardens  then ! — Yes. 

6656.  I think  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  see 
the  parochial  treasurer.  This  account  is  a copy  of  the 
account  of  the  treasurer.  The  account  here  is  signed 
by  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Holmes! — Mr.  Carroll  kept 
the  accounts. 

6657.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Are  these  the  books  of 
the  school ! — Fes. 

6658.  Dr.  Traill. — In  1880,  at  the  date  of  the 
previous  inquiry,  the  stock  had  been  reduced,  but  Mr. 
Carroll  did  not  know  how  much  of  it  belonged  to  the 
school.  It  appears  now  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
hardly  any  of  it  is  available  for  the  school  1 — I think 
the  whole  thing  amounts  to  the  three  small  sums  of 
18s.  lid.,  £3  15s.  lid.,  and  £1  10s.  9 cl. 

6659.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  know  at  present 
how  the  fund  is  distributed  between  the  schools  and 
poor! — No;  it  could  be  found  out  from  the  books, 

6660.  The  actual  distribution  can  be  found  from 
the  books! — Yes. 

6661.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  general  principle 
of  the  distribution  1— No,  except  that  I suppose  each 
sum  put  to  the  accounts  is  down  there  for  some  reason. 

I really  cannot  tell  you. 

6662.  Professor  Dougherty.— Do  you  know  that 
roe  confusion  in  which  the  accounts  were  kept,  has 

been  the  subject  of  remark  in  former  Commissions  1 

I am  afraid  it  cannot  be  cleared  up  now  if  it  could 
not  be  cleared  up  then. 

6663.  How  1 — Why  things  have  not  got  any  clearer. 


0bb4.  Jrrotessor  Dougherty. — Might  they  not  be 
made  clearer— might  it  not  at  all  events  be  betW  7 
begm  » new  system  J-Ifuny  one  conld 
them  it  would  have  been  Mr.  Carroll.  ^ 

6665.  Dr.  Trails— Who  represents  Km 

I do.  He  left  * endow,  but  there  were  uo  p™,. 

“eer  e T g“aJ  P“PS'S  "e  " College  BbS 

6666.  I see i front  the  report  of  the  eyideneetS 
by  the  last  Commission  that  when  the  Rev  Mr 
Carroll  was  being  examined  Lord  Eandolnb  Otaithii 
asked  him  the  following  question,  « Prom  what  somi 
was  the  Government  stock  derived  1 ” and  I find  p, 
that  question  Mr.  Carroll  answered,  “Prom  the 
balance  of  old  bequests  which  was  invested  from  time 
to  time,  ancl  which  was  then  sold  out  and  then  invested 
again.  We  have  now  £550  stock  belonging  to  the 
general  estate  of  the  parish,  but  how  much  of  that 
belongs  to  the  schools  we  do  not  know.  We  went  on 
the  old  lines  that  we  found  on  the  parochial  books.” 
Probably  your  answer  would  just  be  the  same  as  that 
which  Mr.  Carroll  gave ! — Yes,  precisely. 

6667.  Professor  Dougherty.— Can  you  tell  us  what 
these  lines  are  !— All  that  I can  do  is  to  say  that  we 
have  two  books,  one  for  the  poor,  and  one  for  the 
school,  and  that  the  expenditure  is  put  down  there. 
The  school  is  entered  there,  and  we  do  the  same  thing 
with  the  poor ; and  we  follow  upon  those  lines.  ° 

6668.  What  is  the  expenditure— going  back  for  a 
number  of  years ! — I have  not  had  time  to  make  my. 
self  up  in  the  figures.  A.s  I say,  I have  not  been  long 
there.  It  is,  however,  in  the  book  there.  The  expen- 
diture, I may  say,  has  been  in  excess  of  the  receipts. 
That  accounts  for  the  stock  being  sold  upon  several 
occasions. 

6669.  Has  the  expenditure  on  the  Parochial  Alm<! 
House  been  in  excess  ? — No ; only  the  expenditure  on 
the  schools. 

6670.  Dr.  Traill. — He  puts  down  here  the  rent 
of  the  house  in  Grafton-street  to  the  pool’,  but  are  we 
to  understand  that  you  spend  that  upon  the  poor! — Yes. 

6671.  And  that  no  part  of  it  goes  to  the  school!— 


6672.  The  receipts  from  the  houses,  one  in  Little 
Ship-street,  one  in  Bride-street,  ancl  one  in  Cuffe-street 
go  to  the  school ! — Yes. 

6673.  The  rent  that  goes  to  the  school  is  altogether 
£54 !— Yes. 

6674.  Do  you  spend  the  whole  of  that  upon  the 
school ! — Yes.  Of  course  I cannot  be  very  exact  with 
regard  to  these  accounts,  or  to  the  items  of  expendi- 
ture. I have  only  been  there  one  month. 

6675.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  management  of 
these  schools! — I have  visited  them.  Mr.  Hughes 
here  could  possibly  answer  whatever  questions  you 
have  to  put  on  that  subject. 

Well  we  had  better  examine  him. 


Rev.  S.  C. 
Hughes. 


Rev.  S.  C.  Hughes  sworn  and  examined. 

6676.  Dr  Traill.— Have  you  been  in  the  district 
during  Mr.  Carroll  s time ! — No. 

6677.  It  is  simply 


i curate  of  the  joint  parishes 
. - , , —Ige  of  this  charity.  Can  you 

give  us  (he  pMtwoIra  as  regards  the  number  of 
boarders,  &c.  —There  are  no  Wm!en;  in  the  school 

6678  How  many  girls  are  there  f_In  the  infant 
lehool  there  is  on  the  roll  about  120,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  about  eighty  ever,  day.  The  othlr 
school  is  a mixed  school-a  boys'  and  girls'  school— 
and  there  is  about  fifty  on  the  roll,  and  an  average 
attendance  of  about  thirty-five  every  day.  ® 

a.667?’  ?'?eS™r  Are  tte'  sciook  now 

day  schools ! — They  are  day  schools  entirely. 


6680.  They  were  originally  boarding  schools! — 
Yes ; all  these  schools  in  Dublin  originally  were. 

6681.  I see  from  the  report  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  in  1857,  that  most  of  the  endowments  were 
left  to  the  schools,  and  that  they  were  conducted  as 
boarding  schools !— -Yes. 

6682.  And  you  now  apply  these  endowments  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  day  schools  3 — Yes. 

6683.  What  authority,  can  you  tell  me,  is  there 
for  your  doing  so ! — Well,  we  thought  we  were  carry- 
ing out  the  spirit  of  them  by  giving  food  and  clothing 
to  the  poor  children.  Some  of  the  parochial  schools 
in  Dublin,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  did  that. 

6684.  Dr.  Traill.— Did  what!— Give  some  food 
and  clothing  to  the  children.  That  is  done, 
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.riving  of  food  clothing,  in  St.  Bride's,  every 

“ST  Professor  Douokeoty.— These  means,  which 
06  intended  for  tlie  maintenance  of  a boarding- 
S ^ applied  to  a day  school  of  your  own 

S T ’ i yes  ; but  that  was  before  our  day. 

rCRR  Dr  Trull.— In  1857  they  were  anxious  to 
do  E and  they  found  they  would  have  to  go  to 
, rt  ’4  nf  Chancery  ; if  you  wished  you  could  bring 
tSt  hernTto^le  yon  to  d that-I  mean 
it  legal.  Have  you  prepaid  any  scheme  for 
the  management  of  the  school  ! — No.  . 

r,fiR7  Is  the  master’s  house  occupied  for  the 
original  purpose  still  T-There  is  no  master  there 

now;  it  is  a mistress.  ...... 

r,688  Professor  Dougherty.— Do  you  thmk  it 
still  desirable  to  maintain  these  schools  as  separate 
day  schools.  Could  they  not  be  amalgamated  with 
some  of  the  other  schools  1 — St.  Bride  s is  a 
National  school,  and  we,  for  our  part  would  not 
like  ourselves  to  he  put  under  the  National  Board. 
St  Bride’s  has  been  so  for  a long  tune,  and  there 
are  Roman  Catholics  there  now,  and  we  would  not 
like  that.  About  one-third  of  them  are  Roman 

^ii689CS'Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  say  that  at  St.  Bride’s 
one-third  of  them  are  Roman  Catholics! — Yes,  they 
are,  and  there  are  also  some  Jews. 

6690.  Is  that  the  same  proportion  that  you  have 
got  in  the  infant  school  1— Yes,  particularly  in  the 
infant  school  which  I know  best. 

6691.  Is  it  far  away  from  your  school  1— No,  it  is 
not.  It  is  some  five  or  ten  minutes’  walk. 

6692.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Have  you  any 
endowment  in  the  nature  of  an  apprentice  fund  !— No. 

Mr.  Greene.— I tliink  there  was  a small  sum  for 
that  purpose.  . . 

6693.  Professor  Dougherty. — T see  that  by  the 
original  foundation  the  school  was  to  be  for  the  main- 
tenance, clothing,  education,  and  apprenticing  to 
trades  of  twenty  boys  1—1  remember  that  there  were 
a number  of  boys  at  the  boarding  school.  _ 

6694.  Is  the  Powell  bequest  mentioned  ! — The 
Powell  bequest  for  all  the  schools  was  especially  an 
apprenticing  fund. 

Rev.  Mr.  Greene.-- That  appears  to  have  disappeared 
altogether. 

6695.  Professor  Dougherty. — It  does  not  appear 
in  the  report  of  1857,  nor,  I tliink,  in  that  of  1880 1 

Rev.  Mr.  Greene. — Three  half-years  appear  to  he 
paid  at  one  time. 

6696.  Dr.  Traill.— It  seems  to  have  disappeared  I 
TFifeiass. — Yes. 


witness. — zes. 

6697.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  do  not  know 
the  amount  of  the  Government  stock  ! 

Rev.  Mr.  Gfreme. — No ; except  so  far  as  the  divi- 
dends are  concerned.  There  are  three  amounts  which 
are  paid  half  yearly.  There  is  one  of  £3  15s.  lid., 
one  of  £1 10s.  9 d.,  and  one  of  18s.  lid.  Those  are 
the  only  three. 

6698.  Dr.  Traill.— What  are  the  canal  dividends! 
— £54  for  the  whole  £3,000.  That  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced. 

6699.  Professor  Dougherty. — Did  you  lose  any- 
thing by  the  Minister  Bank  1 — We  did  not. 

6700.  Had  you  cleared  out  in  time! — I do  not 
know  whether  St.  Bride’s  was  in  a position  to  lose  or 
not.  They  were  always  in  debt.  I suppose  they 
could  not  lose  much. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hughes. — I dare  say  it  was  rather  the 
other  way. 

_ 6701.  Dr.  Traill.— This  audit  for  1882  is,  I see, 
signed  by  Mr.  Lee  and  by  Mr.  Holmes.  £8  8s.  8d.  is 
carried  forward! — Yes. 

6702.  I see  “stock  sold  £102  ;”  and  the  date  is 
February  7,  1883.  You  do  not  know  anything  about 
Lord  Redesdale’s  bequest  being  reduced!— No. 

6703.  I see  there  is  no  account  for  the  year  1885 


at  all!— No;  because  Mr.  Carroll  was  in  a bad  state  May  11. m 
of  health  at  the  time.  . Rev.  8.  C. 

6704.  Who  managed  the  account  during  that  time!  Hughes. 

— No  one  managed  it. 

6705.  Anri  I see  as  well  that  the  accounts  were 
not  audited  in  1883  at  all ! — No. 

6706.  Dr.  Traill.— What  do  you  call  this  other 
account — not  the  school  account! — The  poor  account. 

6707.  Professor  Dougherty.— Parochial  Alms- 
Houses  is  the  original  title  1 — I suppose  so. 

6708.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Ship-street 
premises  being  sold  to  Mr.  Tailor ! — I do  not. 

6709.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Powell’s  legacy ! 

No ; I saw  that  mentioned  for  two  or  three  half- 

years. 

6710.  Dr.  Traill. — That  appears  to  be  from  1881, 
and  of  course  it  would  appear  in  the  accounts.  It  is 
modem  1 — I think  you  will  find  three  half-years  in 
the  hook.  I saw  it  at  one  time,  hut  I could  not  find 
it  afterwards.  (Witness  hands  in  Book  of  Record  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  to  Sc.  Bride’s 
parish  and  school.) 

6711.  Professor  Dougherty. — This  book  could  not 
have  been  produced  at  the  Commission  of  1857 ! 

Mr.  Greene. — I think  it  could  not. 

6712.  Professor  Dougherty. — There  is  here  £100 
from  Archdeacon  Kingsbury. 

Canon  Greene.— I thought  it  was  £200. 

6713.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  you  have  the  account  of 
the  bequests,  as  carried  from  1828,  in  the  report  of 
1 857.  Where  did  all  these  documents  from  which  we 
get  these  facts  come ! — They  were  in  the  tin  box  that 
Mr.  Adams  sent  to  me  the  other  day. 

6714  I find  a minute  of  1846,  which  shows  that 
Archdeacon  Kingsbury’s  will  is  £200  for  the  schools, 
and  £100  for  the  poor.  What  was  the  name  of 
Archdeacon  Kingsbury!— I do  not  know  what  Ins 
Christian  name  was. 

6715.  Professor  Dougherty.— It  was  Thomas  Arch- 
deacon of  Killaloe,  I find. 

Rev.  Mr.  Greene. — Killala. 

6716.  Professor  Dougherty. — Killaloe.  I find  here 
£100  for  the  school,  and  that  £200  was  really  given. 

You  say  that  he  gave  £100  more ! 

Rev.  Mi’.  Hughes. — Yes.  

6717.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  it  is  £200,  besides  the 
£100  to  the  widows  and  almsmen!— Yes. 

6718  Dr  Traill. — It  has  been  very  well  managed 
you  see  up  to  a certain  date,  for  it  gives  every  detail. 

1 Rev.  Mr.  Hughes. — Yes. 

Rev.  Mr.  Greene.— I find  in  another  book  a reso- 
I lution  that  a certain  sum,  £2  15s.  4d.,  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  to  be  disposed  ot 
r amongst  the  poor ; so  that  it  appears  we  have  been 
taking  portion  of  the  school  fund  into  the  poor  fund. 

6719.  Dr.  Traill.- — I find  here  this  entry  in  the 
1 minute 'book  of  the  governors;  on  December  11th, 

, 1848,  the  Dean  of  Kildare  m the  chair ; Rev.  John 

e Drury,  Rev.  W.  J.  O.  Carroll,  and  Messrs.  Telford, 
Cathcart,  and  Rainsford  being  present.  “This  meeting 

1 was  specially  summoned  to  consider  what  claim  the 
1-  minister  has  upon  £6  Irish,  being  the  interest  on £100, 

commonly  called  Powell’s  Legacy.  In  the  statement 
T.  then  made,  on  reference  to  the  books  of  the  parish, 
the  following  occurred  with  reference  to  part  of  the 
>t  capital  money  to  be  paid  for  purchasing  fee-farm  lease 
,r  of  premises  in  Grafton-street  .PoTeU  ® 

' of  £100  and  interest  thereof,  is  to  be  distributed  every 
'7  Christmas  and  Easter  to  ten  Protestant  poor  not  on 
ie  the  parish  list.”  Do  you  know  anything  about  the 

receiver  !^  ffreene_m  Cathcart  is  the  agent.  He 

2 receives  a fee  of  two  guineas  for  attendance ; he  re- 
ceives the  rents.  . , r 

ia  6720.  Dr.  Traill.— Can  you  give  us  an  account  of 
ut  the  expenditure  last  year  ! . 

MisTfiWan  Adams. — I have  the  sheet  of  the  items, 

85  but  I have  not  brought  it  here  with  me.  I used  to 
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oat  for  Mr.  Carroll,  and  he  need  to  transfer 
Rev.  S.  C.  ^ book. 

Hughes.  6721.  Can  you  give  us  those  accounts  from  the  year 

1880? — You  will  find  them  all  there  in  the  hooks 
with  the  exception  of  last  year.  Mr.  Carroll  died  in 
the  month  of  October  last  year,  and  that,  of  course, 
would  account  for  your  not  being  provided  with  them. 

0722.  I chink  all  the  expenditure  went  through 
your  hands,  did  it  not  1— Yes.  I did  not  bring  the 
accounts  with  me,  but  I can  get  them. 

6723.  Where  are  they,  how  far  away?— Not  far 

they  are  at  the  school.  ’ 

6724.  Was  the  money  paid  through  you? Yes  • 

some  of  it,  but  not  all.  ’ 

6725.  Who  paid  the  rest! — Mr.  Can-oil  paid  a (rood 
deal  himself ; he  paid  the  teachers’  salaries. 

6726.  And  you  paid  everything  but  the  teachers’ 
salaries,  I suppose? — Yes. 

6727.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  expenditure  was  ? 

reCeivec]  tlle  £b  for  tie  widows’  money 

67 28.  And  with  regard  to  the  school,  you  were 
paid  by  Mr.  Carroll  you  say? — Yes. 

6729.  You  get  £30,  I believe  1— Yes ; £30  from 
the  parish,  bat  that  does  not  include  tlio  Board’s 
salary. 

i73?;  'VY,01'e  these  incidental  expenses  paid  by  you 
or  by  Mr.  Carroll  for  the  year  1885  1— Some  of  them 
were  paid  by  me. 


—tI31'.?”*®0*'  (to  Iiev.  Itr  , 

1880  ; they  may  have  attended,  but  thev  cen^T  01 

receivers'  fees  t^Itrarat  tathe  avert  of  ae”'™1 
It  must  appear  in  the  account.”  It  viSsffP''l!' 

6733.  Professor  Doughertw  a’l,  „ 

»vev  tlnnt  of  charging  two  guineas  f„r  hSaS“ 
6737  I ST  ? a "Sf"*8’  I®  cent 

S.Tw‘  £££"£  4 

spoken  of  in  the  report  of  the  ComnSo^ofTssT 
we  should  get  the  amount  that  should  ho  L ’ 
That  amount  is  £530  5,.,  J ‘^Sat  we'SE 
i-165  16s.  lid.,  we  have  .£384  8s  1 tl  rpi,Q,.  6 , 
to  be  that  amount  now  ? — What  we  get  is  £1  lOsId 

Si^eSTiai 


Miss  Satan 
Adams. 


6735.  Dr.  Traill.  — Miss  Adams,  you  are  the 
mistress  of  these  schools  ? — I am  the  principal  teacher 
m the  infant  school. 

6736.  How  many  children  are  there  on  the  roll  ? 

There  are  129. 

6737.  How  many  is  the  average  attendance? The 

average  attendance  fox- the  last  year  was  seventy-one. 

- forri  many„of  those  ™ b°ys  and  how  many 
gn-ls  ?— There  were  38-5  boys  and  32-5  girls 

They  are  very  nearly  equal,  in  fact?— Yes 

6740.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  the  other 
school,  do  you? — Yes. 

6741.  You  com  give  us  the  detail,  with  regard  to  it 

at  the  same  time  ? — Yes.  ° 

^ the  mixed  school  then,  what  is  the  number 
on  the  roll  1— The  total  number  on  the  roll  is  fifty- 
seven.  ‘v 

6743.  And  the  average  attendance  is  how  muohi— 
The  average  attendance  for  the  quarter  is  thirtv-fonr 
mcUhe  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  thirty- 

6744.  How  many  boys  and  girls  are  there  in  that— 
bow  many  out  of  the  thn-ty-tlirae  are  boys,  and  how 
many  are  gtrisl-I  do  not  think  she  L arranged 

6745.  Is  there  a special  teacher  for  that  school  i_ 


Miss  Susan  Adams  sworn  anil  examined. 


S°T  Catholics  1 — Forty-five. 

Prfll'  t T10*;?801' ,1  UouciHKitTi-.  — Are  thera  any 
Presbyterians ! — There  are  tea  Jews  • no  PmZ' 
tenans.  3 

in  ta«t\“rtkc?'““_TI‘ere  " ■ Of  Jews  them 

6754.  Dr.  Traill.— I believe  so.  What  is  your 
own  salary.  Miss  Adams  ?— I have  £30  from  the 
parish,  ancl  I have  £37  from  the  National  Board,  and 
whatever  1 cun  make  by  results  fees. 

6755.  You  have  £30  from  the  endowment  ?- -Yes, 
and  the  results  fees  last  year,  were  £12  9s.  4eL  and 
the  total  results  on  the  school  £18  14s. 

40W  lloes  i<;  differ  from  tbe  other?- 
£12  9s.  id.  is  my  own. 

6757.  What  is  the  £18  ? — Results. 

6758.  How  many  assistants  have  you? One 

assistant  and  two  monitresses. 

6759.  That  is  an  assistant  female  teacher?— Yes. 

6760.  What  are  they  paid  ? — Last  year  the  teacher 
was  not  the  age,  and  she  lost  £27  by  that. 

6761.  She  did  not  get  it?— From  the  National 
Board ; her  salary  will  now  be  £27  from  the  National 
Board. 

6762.  What  does  she  get  from  the  endowment? — 
About  £22. 


6746.  Does  that  not  run  very  dose  to  the  minimun 
allowed  for  by  the  National  Board  !_Yes,  thirty 
is  the  number.  The  teacher  received  from  tin 
Natmnal  Board  £40  17s.  6 i,  and  she  shou^havl 

,,77  fTiTr  “•e"-Ee  for  years  been 

tr.uty.fi  r e 5— It  has  been  about  thirty-five  for  some 
years.  It  is  generally  about  that.  ’ 

674fl.  mat  I want  to  get  is  Hie  diminished 
number.  Or  has  it  been  pretty  steady  TtaSS 
thirty-five  i—1  think  it  has  been  pretty  steady. 

. SU9-  ®6vehty-one  is  the  average  attendance 
m your  school.  How  many  of  thiST  are  ChSdi 
frolrnd  ehildren  !-Forty.five  are  Churchtf 

sevmtymne”1  ^ <-*».  out  at  the 

0t  tie  129>  many  are 

gS:fS.C“'rmt-Thera"e  — 


6763.  And  will  she  continue  to  get  that? — She 
will — with  Mr.  Greene’s  permission. 

6764.  What  are  the  monitresses  paid  ? — They 
receive  nothing  from  the  endowment.  One  receives 
£8  from  the  National  Board,  and  the  other  £5. 

. ?76o:  Professor  Doughertst. — Is  there  any  pro- 
vision for  the  partial  maintenance  of  the  children — 
for  their  clothing  and  food  1— Yes ; you  will  see 
that  from  the  books.  There  is  about  £16  given  from 
the  funds  to  the  children  who  qualify  for  the  results 
examination,  and  get  prizes. 

6766.  How  much  was  spent  yearly  under  the 
endowment  for  providing  clothing,  <fcc.  ?— £16.  They 
used  to  get  bread,  but  the  bread  has  ceased  now. 

6767.  How  long  is  it  since  that  ceased? — You  will 
see  that  by  the  account  book. 

6768.  Is  it  since  1*80? — That  ceased  on  the  27th 
June,  1885. 

6769.  How  much  was  spent  in  the  half  year  pro- 
ceeding that  in  bread  1— £3  Is.  ll|dL 
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r"0  Dr  Trull. — Did  you  find  that  an  advan- 
to, Jons  thing  for  the  small  children  ; I suppose  it  was 
thev  might  not  go  home  during  the  whole  day  ?— 
There  are  some  respectable  children  who  would  not 

reC(i771  Was  it  looked  on  as  a matter  of  charity  ? — I 
rnvjse  it  was  by  those  who  received  it.  Children 
Jio  received  it  did  not  bring  bread  with  them. 

6772  Was  the  bread  given  in  the  morning  or  as 
luDch  in  the  middle  of  the  day  t— 1 The  breadman  came 
in  the  morning,  and  I knew  those  who  wanted  it,  and 
1 gave  it  to  them  for  breakfast. 

D(i773.  Those  were  poor  children  ? — Yes. 

57  74  Professor  Dougherty. — The  circumstances  of 
the  children  are  such  that  having  such  a provision  is 
useful? — Yes.  . , ....  . 

6775.  What  about  clothing — did  the  children  who 
not  the  bread  also  get  clothing  1— No,  only  those  who 
were  brought  up  to  the  results  examination  gaining 


6776.  Dr.  Traill. — A very  good  idea.  I suppose 
you  have  no  apprentice  fund  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — No. 

6777.  Dr.  Traill. — With  regard  to  religious  in- 
struction, you  are  a member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
yourself,  Miss  Adams  ? — Yes. 

6778.  What  religious  instruction  do  you  give  them? 


— We  teach  them  the  Church  catechism,  Scripture  May  n,  isss. 
lessons,  and  hymns.  r — 

6779.  And  there  is  a conscience  clause  affecting  Atona**1* 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  who  attend? — Yes. 

6780.  Is  the  religious  instruction  given  before  they 
go  or  after  ? — After  ; at  half  past  two  o’clock. 

6781.  Professor  Dougherty. — So  that  the  con- 
science clause  comes  into  operation? — Yes.  Mr.  Hughes 
comes  once  a week  to  examine  the  children. 

6782.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  receive  any  results 
fees  under  the  Board  of  Religious  Education  ? — No. 

6783.  Have  you  sent  no  children  in? — No;  my 
children  of  course  are  very  small. 

Rev.  Mr.  Greene. — It  is  an  infant  school. 

6784.  Dr.  Traill. — Of  course.  Who  is  the  teacher 
of  the  other  school  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Greene. — Miss  Manly. 

6785.  Dr.  Traill. — Where  is  she  1 — She  is  at  the 
school  at  present. 

6786.  Professor  Dougherty. — Mr.  Hughes  visits 
these  schools  as  well  as  yourself  ? — Yes. 

6787.  Dr.  Traill. — They  have  not  been  under  the 
Board  of  Religious  Education  as  regards  prizes  ? — They 
have  not.  They  were  not  sent  in  Mr.  Carroll’s  time, 
and  there  were  none  sent  in  since. 


PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS  AND  ST.  LUKE,  NEW-STREET 
Rev.  J.  D.  Smylie  and  TF.  A.  Hayes,  Esq.,  attended  on  behalf  of  these  schools. 

William  Andrew  Hayes,  Esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

6788.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  appear  before  us, Mr.  a public  school  of  the  parish,  open  to  children  without  William 
Hayes,  with  reference  to  St.  Luke’s  Schools  1 — Yes.  distinction  of  religious  denomination  1 —As  far  as  I Andrew  Hayes, 

6789.  I believe  that  you  claim  exemption  1 — ever  knew  they  were  altogether  under  the  control  of  esq‘ 

Acting  as  treasurer  I was  always  under  the  impres-  the  Protestants. 

sion  that  the  funds  were  left  for  these  particular  6797.  Dr.  Traill.— Are  you  in  a position  now  to 
schools  for  Protestants  alone.  say  that  the  endowments  were  restricted  to  Protestants, 

6790.  Can  you  tell  us  the  conditions  under  which  or  the  Protestants  of  your  own  church  l— Well,  except 
the  trusts  were  left? — I am  not  sure;  they  are  old,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  using  them. 

and  I have  not  had  time  nor,  I may  say,  inclination  6798.  Are  there  any  Roman  Catholic  or  Presby- 
to  look  into  them.  They  are  very  old.  terian  children  at  the  school? — No,  I have  never 

6791.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  access  to  the  wills?  known  any  of  them.  I think  there  are  some  Jews. 

— This  is  a book*  (handing  in  book)  in  which  there  are  6799.  On  what  pretence  do  the  Jews  come  in?— 

extracts  from  the  wills.  They  come  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  education. 

6792.  Rev.  Dr  Molloy.— What  is  this  book  that  6800.  You  do  not  think  they  had  a right  to  come 

you  have  brought  with  you? — This  little  book  has  in? — We  do  not  feel  obliged  to  change  our  system  in 
been  lying  in  the  box  so  long  as  I can  remember,  any  degree  on  their  account.  They  come  in  subject 
forty-five  years  perhaps.  It  gives  extracts  from  the  to  the  teaching  of  the  schooL  Without  oeing  exactly 
wills,  and  it  refers  to  matters  affecting  the  trusts.  Protestant  they  get  a Protestant  education. 

6793.  Would  you  begin  by  telling  us  what  are  the  6801.  We  will  take  now  these  endowments  of 
endowments  that  you  have, and  then  give  us  the  extracts  yours? — Some  of  these  within  my  own  memory  were 
which  disclose  the  trusts  of  the  endowments  ? — Well,  reinvested. 

following  in  the  steps  of  former  treasurers  I follow  the  6802.  Can  you  give  us  the  extracts  from  the  docn- 
book  with* the  purpose  of  seeing  that  I receive  certain  ments  which  will  tell  us  what  the  wishes  of  the  donors 
dividends  that  were  in  the  habit  of  being  paid  for  were  ?— The  book  which  I have  given  you  gives  the 
years.  extracts  referring  to  these  matters. 

6794.  Dr.  Traill.— Do  you  wish  to  give  such  6803.  Or  would  you  wish  to  go  into  the  whole  case 
evidence  now  as  regards  the  administration  of  the  of  the  school  as  that  of  a school  not  exempt,  reserving 
school,  subject  to  the  question  of  exemption  being  the  question  of  exemption,  because  you  do  not  seem 
examined  into  afterwards.  Because  that,  of  course,  to  be  in  a position  now  really  to  prove  that  you  are 
is  a matter  that  will  depend  upon  legal  interpretation,  exempt? — I do  not  think  in  any  case  that  the  present 
There  are  I may  inform  you  only  two  conditions  upon  body  know  much  about  that  question. 

which  you  can  be  considered  to  be  exempt,  namely,  6804.  Professor  Dougherty.  Would  not  the  pre- 
that  the  endowments  have  been  left  exclusively  for  paration  of  a scheme  be  a good  thing  in  any  case  ? I 
persons  of  one  religious  denomination,  and  that  the  dare  say  it  would. 

governing  body  belongs  exclusively  to  that  religious  6805.  Of  course  you' would  like  to  have  the  endow- 
denomination.  As  a matter  of  fact  th^u,  are  the  ments  restricted  in  their  application? — Yes. 
endowments  limited  to  one  denomination?— As  far  as  6806.  Suppose  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I understand  they  are.  your  endowments  ought  to  be  exclusively  applied  as 

6795.  Professor  Dougherty.— Were  they  not  for  they  appear  to  have  been  in  the  past  for  some  time, 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  parish?— I never  understood  would _ it  not  be  well  to  have  a scheme  settled?— I 
that  they  were,  but  they  were  open  to  any  children  in  think  it  would. 

the  parish.  6807.  Dr.  Traill.  — Subject  to  the.  question  of 

6796.  I understand  that  where  a school  was  founded  exemption  which  we  will  resume  for  you,  if  you  wish, 
under  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  school  is  would  it  not  be  convenient  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Smylie, 

* App.  B.,  No.  XX VX  (a),  p.  483,  tl  teq. 
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to  go  into  the  affairs  of  the  school  from  the  time  that 
the  report  of  the  last  Commission  deals  with  it.  It 
may  be  of  very  great  use  as  it  is  in  many  other  cases 
to  have  these  endowments  of  yours  put  into  safe 
shape  in  the  future  ? — As  far  as  my  own  opinion  goes, 
I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  funds  should 
be  so  far  secured,  and  be  under  the  control  of  the 
governors,  and  be  applicable  as  far  as  they  were  liere- 
tofore  applicable. 

6808.  Are  you  in  a position  to  give  us  an  account 
of  the  money  affairs  of  the  schools  ? — Yes ; I can  tell 
you  that. 

6S09.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy — Then  we  had  better  get 
the  several  items  of  your  endowment  and  the  amount 
of  each,  and  afterwards  you  will  point  out,  if  you 
can,  the  passages  in  the  original  deeds  ? — That  is  the 
thing  which  I am  afraid  I cannot  do.  Being  a business 
man  I had,  of  course,  a good  deal  to  do,  and  could 
not  make  myself  up  in  these  matters. 

6810.  Are  you  the  Treasurer  of  the  school? — Well, 
I am  not  exactly  Treasurer.  The  board  is  the 
Treasurer.  This  book  which  you  have  was  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Geoghegan. 

6811.  What  is  your  official  position? — I am  one  of 
the  Governors,  and  I was  Treasurer  for  Luke’s.  We  see 
that  the  money  is  paid  out  ; we  lodge  the  money  in  the 
Royal  Bank. 

6812.  Professor  Dougherty.— That  little  book 
you  have  handed  in,  and  which  contained  extracts 
from  the  wills  of  a considerable  number  of  benefactors 
of  this  parish,  will,  doubtless,  give  information? — I 
think  that  is  the  only  book  that  will  give  the  infor- 
mation. I never  read  it  myself,  but  I take  it  for 
granted  that  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the  informa- 
tion which  you  say  you  require. 

6813.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Will  you  give  us  the  en- 
dowments as  they  are  at  present  ?— There  is  the  Canal 
dividend  on  £1,080.  The  last  dividend  up  to  June. 

6814.  Professor  Dougherty, — What  is  the  amount 
of  the  stock  ? — £1,080  in  the  Canal. 

6S15.  And  the  dividend  varies,  of  course? -Yes, 
that  varies  ; on  the  30th  October,  1885,  was  £9  9s. ; 
and  on  the  6 th  March  it  was  £8  15 s.  Gd.  That  is 
the  last  dividend. 

6816.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  much  was  it  for  the 
year  1885?— It  was  £9  9s.  and  £8  15s.  Gd.,  which 
would,  make  £18  4s.  Gel.  for  the  whole  year.  Then 
there  is  Verschoyle’s  bequest. 

6817.  Dr.  Traill.— That  produced  £15  15s.  8 d.  in 
1880?— Yes. 

6818.  What  is  it ; is  it  stock  ? — I clo  not  know  how 
it  is  produced.  Then  there  is  Allan  Tisdall,  which 
pays  13s.  lit?,  half-yearly— £1  7s.  1QJ.  yearly. 

.6819.  Then  there  are  five  houses,  are  those  ad- 
joining the  school  ? — No  ; the  houses  adjoining  the 
school  are  let  to  Barry.  Slater's  holding,  I think 
must  have  been  the  five  houses,  because  I understand 
there  was  some  alteration  in  Rew-street  some  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  and  that  the  Wide-street  Commission 
lodged  a sum  of  money  in  Chancery— which  now 
tte  hicome  of  it  in  1885  was 


6820.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Will  you  tell  us  what  the 

houses  are  ? — Slater’s  houses,  £15 

6821.  Dr.  Traill.— For  the  year- ?— Yes.  There 
are  some  houses  in  Patrick-street,  £21.  Then  you 
have  the  representatives  of  William  Barry— these  are 
the  houses  next  the  school— £29  12s.  id.  is  the  profit 

they  P1-oduce-  They  are  in  New-street. 

6822.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Then  you  have  two  blocks 
of  houses  m IS  ew-street?— Yes;  one  next  the  school 
and  one  at  the  far  end. 

What  ,is  hhe  amount  for  that?— They  pay 
£5-5  7s.  od.  in  the  year. 

6824.  Professor  Dougherty.— You  are  a little 
better  off  now  than  you  were  in  1880  ?— The  premises 
adjoining  the  school  was  the  only  thing  purchased  in 
my  memory. 

6825  Dr.  Trails— And  it  is  let  by  lease  to  one 
tenant  for  forty-five  years  ?— Yes. 


. . , — xou  nave  thp 

“ mentioned  in  the  Unit  part  of  this  reportt! 

6827.  You  lave  the  stock  put  <Wn  as  ilnsn 
whereas  it  says  in  the  report  of  1857  that 

-Y«d  *°  £90° bJ o£  some  stoct 

6828.  The  amount  varies,  then  ? No. 

6829.  It  has  not  been  touched  since  1880?— 

We  never  sold  any  of  this  at  all.  It  was  purchased 
long  before  our  time.  1 ea 

683°.  All  that  is  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school? — Yes,  some  of  that  was  recently  willpd 

6831.  What  is  the  total  dividend? £34  7„  q,i 

per  half  year,  £68  15s.  Gd.  a year. 

6832.  New  Three  per  Cents.  ? — Yes. 

6833  Do  you  know  how  much  capital  stock  these 
dividends  represent?— Yes,  I can  tot  it  up  for  y0u. 

6834.  Dr.  Traill.— It  is  all  Threes?— Yes  exm,t 
£!5  Four  per  cent.  India.  I make  out  that  the 
dividend  of  £68  15s.  Gd.  represents  £2,226  stock. 

6835.  Professor  Dougherty.— Have  you  any  other 
sums  standing  in  the  Three  per  Cents.  ? — I think  \re 
have  no  other  sums. 


6836.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Are  you  in  a position  to 
know,  Mr.  Hayes,  whether  any  of  the  funded  property 
has  been  sold  out  since  the  enquiry  was  held  in 
78—80? — Yes,  there  has  been  certainly  some. 

6837.  For  what  purpose? — For  the  improvement  of 
the  schools. 

6838.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much  was  that  ? — I think 
it  was  £300. 


6839.  What  has  it  been  sold  out  of  ?— The  Tim* 
per  Cents. 

6840.  Professor  Dougherty.— The  tot  of  the  two 
sums  which  appear  to  your  credit  is  £3,329  8s.  in 
the  names  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the 
parish,  but  this  sum  represents  both  what  is  for  the 
schools,  ancl  what  is  for  the  poor.  There  are  ten 
guineas  which  come  out  of  that.  Is  that  the  only 
reduction  1 — Yes. 


6841.  Then  let  us  have  the  exact  figures  ? — That 
would  represent  £700 ; that  would  bring  it  up  to 
about  £2,232. 

6842.  You  say  you  have  sold  £300  since  1— £300  or 
£350 ; I am  not  sure  which. 

6843.  Is  that  the  total  amount? — Yes.  There  is 
£1,000  Consols.  That,  probably,  would  be  put  doivn 
as  Government  stock. 

6844.  That,  on  the  whole,  would  make  you  better 
than  you  were  in  1880? — Yes. 

Dr.  Traill. — If  you  work  out  the  figures  you  will 
find  it  is  £3,526. 

6845.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  the  next  item, 
Mr.  Hayes  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  other  item. 

6846.  Professor  Dougherty. — Don’t  you  receive  a 
dividend  from  some  money  held  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests — £600  ? — Yes. 
That  is  a legacy  producing  £13  16s.  lOiri.  half-yearly, 
£27  13s.  8 d.  yearly. 

6847.  What  is  the  history  of  that  legacy  2 — I think 
the  little  book  will  tell  you. 

6848.  Have  you  Batchelor’s  legacy  ? — I do  not  think 
that  goes  to  the  school.  I think  it  goes  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish.  That  was  probably  a mistake  at  the  time. 

6849.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.—  Does  that  complete  the 
several  items  of  endowment  that  you  have  for  the 
school  ? — Yes.  I think  that  is  something  about  £250 
a year. 

6850.  Your  income  is  administered  by  the  board 
of  governors  for  the  benefit  of  these  two  schools?— 
Yes,  for  the  benefit  of  these  two  schools. 

6851.  How  is  your  board  of  governors  consti- 
tuted?— There  has  been  no  change  for  along  time; 
when  one  of  the  governors  at  any  time  dropped  oil 
another  was  elected  in  his  place. 

6852.  How  are  they  elected  ? — Amongst  them- 
selves. 

6853.  They  co-opt? — Yes. 
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6S54.  And  how  many  of  them  are  there  1 — There 
are  four  or  five. 

0855.  Dr.  Traill. — It  is  difficult,  I suppose,  to  get 
them  to  attend,  as  there  is  not  much  for  them  to  do  ? 
—Well,  they  don’t  always  attend. 

6856.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  they  belong  to 
the  parish  ? — They  do. 

6857.  Kev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  they  are  members 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ?— Yes. 

6858.  If  they  do  not  attend,  who  is  it  that  adminis- 
ters the  endowment,  practically  1 — Why,  a quorum  of 
three  will  do;  and  if  the  minister  and  one  of  the 
churchwardens  and  another  attend,  it  will  do.  I am 
one  and  I live  there.  There  is  not  so  much  difficulty 
.about  it  at  all.  The  principal  business  that  has  to 
be  transacted  is  to  draw  a cheque  for  the  teachers’ 
salaries. 

6859.  Dr.  Traill. — Then,  we  may  take  it  that  it 
is  practically  managed  by  yourself  and  the  cliurch- 
wardens  and  the  clergymen  1 — Yes,  practically  it  is. 

6S60.  Are  you  one  of  the  churchwardens? — No,  I 
am  not. 

6861.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — W ell,  if  the  entire  govern- 
ing hoard  consists  of  four  or  five  members,  and  if  you 
have  three  attending  out  of  that  number,  I should  say, 
with  our  experience  of  other  cases,  that  it  is  a very 
fan-  attendance? — We  generally  have  three  at  the 
meetings. 

6862.  Have  you  got  the  minute  book  here  ? — Yes. 

6863.  I think  we  have  now  got  the  full  amount  of 
your  income? — Of  course  ypu  know  the  school  could 
not  by  any  means  exist  upon  these  funds,  of  which 
you  have  already  heard,  and  so  there  is  generally  a 
•charity  sermon  on  their-  behalf. 

6864.  In  each  parish  do  you  mean  ? — Well,  they 
are  united  now.  It  is  in  one  church — St.  Luke’s 
Church. 

6865.  Are  there  two  churches  in  the  united  parishes 
or  only  one  ? — Only  one. 

6866.  Has  one  of  the  churches  gone  into  disuse  ? — 
Yes;  it  was  sometime  about  the  time  Mr.  Guinness 
repaired  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  and  the  church  was 
included  in  that. 

6867.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas  Without. 

6868.  How  much  do  you  get  from  the  sermon  ? — 
It  has  fallen  off  a good  deal  from  what  it  used  to  be 
in  former  years.  It  includes  of  course  subscriptions 
practically  which  are  given  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  sermon  when  the  collection  is  taken  up. 
Formerly  the  amount  received  from  it  used  to  be  about 
£100. 

6869.  And  how  much  does  it  amount  to  now  ? — 
From  £60  fo  £80. 

6870.  Dr.  Traill. — How  do  you  administer  these 
funds? — Well,  the  teachers’  salaries  come  to  £18 
monthly. 

6871.  Are  you  under  the  National  Board  ?— No,  we 
are  not. 

6872.  So  the  salaries  at  £18  a month  amount  to 
£216  in  the  year? — I have  the  total  amount  here  as 
£221. 

Rev.  Mr.  Smylie. — There  is  something  extra  for 
service. 

6873.  Dr.  Traill. — The  expenditure  for  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  takes  up  the  entire  amount  of  your 
endowment  ?— Oh,  yes. 

6874.  Then,  of  course,  after  that,  the  sum  realized 
by  the  annual  Bermon  has  to  be  used  ? — Yes,  and  even 
after  that  we  are  still  in  debt.  The  amount  of  the 
sermon  even  does  not  make  it  up. 

. 6875.  The  attendance  at  the  infant  school  is,  I see, 
ttmety  ? —Yes. 

6876.  is  that  the  number  on  the  roll,  or  the  average 
~y  attendance  ? — It  is  the  number  on  the  rol},  but 
^attendance  I believe  is  always  up  to  the  mark. 

6877.  What  is  the  other  attendance  ? — That  at  the 
yV6  school  is  sixty-one,  and  at  the  girls’  school  is 
sixty-three,  which  would  give  124,  and  adding  the 
™y i attendance  at  the  infant  school,  would  bring 
the  total  attendance  up  to  214. 


6878.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Your  infant  school  is 
larger  than  either  the  boys’  or  girls’  school  ? — Yes. 

6879.  How  does  that  come  about? — Our  children 
like  to  go  to  other  schools  further  away  from  the 
school.  For  of  course  you  know  there  are  some  schools 
now  which  are  very  popular,  and  which  they  are 
anxious  to  attend,  such  for  instance,  as  the  ELildare- 
street  Schools.  Our  younger  children  of  course  cannot 
go  so  far  away,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  attend- 
ance at  the  infant  school  is  larger. 

6880.  The  total  salaries  I find  are — in  the  infant 
school  £46  and  £36,  making  £82  there.  Then,  in 
the  boys’  school  there  is  for  the  master  £66,  and 
assistant  £24,  making  £90  there ; and  in  the  girls’ 
school  there  is  for  the  mistress  £46,  and  for  the ' 
monitor  £3,  making  £49  there.  This  makes  a total 
expenditure  for  salaries  of  £221  ? — Yes. 

6881.  And  the  servants  £24  ? — Yes. 

Rev.  Mr.  Smylie. — Then  we  have  a clothing  list 
also  for  boys  and  girls.  We  spend  about  £60  in 
clothing  ev  eiy  year.  And  there  is  also  the  expenditure 
for  fuel  and  gas. 

6882.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Where  does  the 
money  for  that  expenditure  come  from?— It  comes 
from  the  funds  of  the  school. 

6883.  It  does  not  come  from  the  endowment? — 
No. 

6884.  Dr.  Traill. — The  cost  of  clothing  added  to 
the  salaries,  would  be  more  than  both  the  income  from 
the  endowments,  and  the  sermon  put  together  ? — It 
requires  about  £300  a year  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
of  the  schools. 

Mr.  Hayes. — The  clothing  is  drawn  from  the  Dorcas 
Society  to  some  extent.  If  the  school  was  a little 
pressed  by  circumstances  it  might  generally  be  relied 
upon  to  come  to  its  assistance. 

6885.  Dr.  Traill. — The  DorcasSocietyisavoluntary 
association  of  ladies? — Yes. 

6886.  Are  you  in  debt  now,  as  a matter  of  fact? — 
Well  we  were  always  hard  up. 

Mr.  Hayes. — The  first  thing  of  course  is  to  pay  the 
teachers,  and  after  they  are  paid  the  other  sources  of 
expenditure  have  to  be  considered. 

6887.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  do  yon  not  go  under  the 
National  Board,  and  get  the  teachers’  salaries  paid  ? — 
Well  as  a matter  of  fact  that  question  lias  been  under 
discussion,  but  we  have  not  determined  with  regard 
to  it.  The  former  clergyman  was  opposed  to  going 
under  the  National  Board — he  held  very  strong  views 
with  reference  to  that  subject,  and  out  of  respect  to 
Mr.  Halahan,  they  would  not  like  to  do  anything 
which  he  would  be  likely  to  regard  with  not  very 
much  pleasure. 

6888.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  objection  to  the 
National  Board  is  that  theirs  is  a mixed  system  and 
you  prefer  a denominational  one  ? — Yes. 

6889.  Have  you  any  other  items  of  expenditure  ? — 
Yes ; there  is  coal  and  gas.  There  are  small  items  of 
rent.  We  pay  a head  rent  of  £3  9s.  2 d.  for  the 
school  house,  and  then  there  is  rent  paid  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  £3  7s.  Ad. 

6890.  Some  ground  rent  ? — Yes. 

6891.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  coal  and  gas? — 
They  appear  in  the  accounts. 

6892.  £380  is,  you  may  say,  the  year’s  expenditure  ? 
— There  are  some  school  books  occasionally,  fees  for 
examination,  «5sc. 

6893.  How  is  the  school  inspected? 

Rev.  Mr.  Smylie. — By  the  Diocesan  Inspector. 

6894.  By  Mr.  Tristram? — Yes. 

6895.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Have  you  any 
apprentice  fund  in  that  parish  ? 

Mr.  Hayes. — Not  that  I am  aware  of,  I never  knew 
anything  about  that. 

6896.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  members  of  your 
board  of  governors  are  always  from  one  denomination  ? 
— Yes. 

6897.  Dr.  Traill.  — Is  there  in  the  book  you 
have  handed  in  a summary  of  all  the  wills  in  which 
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there  are  bequests  to  the  endowment  ? — Yes,  there  are 
more  than  those  which  refer  to  the  schools,  because  of 
course  some  of  them  refer  to  the  parish  charities  as 
well. 

6898.  Have  you  any  legal  adviser  to  control  the 
documents  t — No. 

6899.  Professor  Dougherty. — If  we  can  agree  that 
the  application  of  this  endowment  should  be  exclusive, 
is  there  anything,  do  you  think,  to  be  gained  by  your 
contending  that  you  are  exempt.  I think  not? — We 
do  not  want  to  go  against  what  you  think,  certainly. 

6900.  Dr.  Traill. — We  should  know  whether  yon 
were  coming  in,  not  being  exempt,  or  whether  you 
were  coming  in  of  your  own  free  will? — Well,  the 
governors  were  certainly  under  the  impression  that 
we  were  as  a matter  of  fact  exempt. 

6901.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — As  far  as  we  can  see  on 
the  face  of  it  our  opinion  is  that  you  are  exempt,  as 
the  endowments  of  which  we  have  heard  are  re- 
stricted to  the  members  of  one  religious  denomina- 
tion ; but  we  cannot  finally  decide  until  we  see  these 
deeds  of  trust.  If  we  find  that  you  are  exempt,  it 
will  be  for  you  to  consider  whether  or  not  you  may 
wish  to  get  a schemS  from  this  Commission  to  ad- 
minister the  funds  of  the  endowment. 

Rev.  Mr.  Smylie. — When  we  have  another  meeting 
of  the  governors  I would  like  to  be  in  a position  to 
know  what  it  is  that  we  are  to  understand  by  what 
you  call  a scheme.  What  we,  speaking  for  the  gover- 
nors, would  be  afraid  of  is  this— we  have  a great  many 
poor  people  in  our  parish,  and  it  would,  I need  hardly 


I am  sure  impress  upon  you,  be  a tremendous  blow  if 
any  of  the  money  of  this  endowment  was  diverted  to 
any  other  purpose. 

_ Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— It  cannot  be,  I may  as  well  sav 
diverted  to  any  other  locality  or  to  any  other  piirnosa 

Professor  Dougherty— We  are  obliged  to  confine 
it  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  intended. 

6902.  Dr.  Traill. — What  it  is  important  for  you 
to  bear  in  mind  is  this— that  the  ministers  and  church- 
wardens, as  a corporation,  have  been  disestablished  and 
it  is  desirable  that  you  should  be  placed  in  a position 
in  which  your  funds  could  not  be  assailed. 

Mr.  Hayes. — I have  been  so  long  there  I think  it 
my  duty  to  attend  as  best  I can  to  the  interests  of  the 
endowment.  Some  one  must  do  it.  I am  in  business 
in  the  parish  ; my  sons  have  got  too  much  to  do,  and 
Mr.  Parkes,  a very  respectable  man  in  the  parish 
won’t  take  it  up,  so  that  I,  for  my  part,  would  be 
most  anxious  to  see  anything  that  was  necessary  done 
to  fix  the  endowment  on  a firm  and  safe  basis. 

6903.  Dr.  Traill— Do  you  find  that  the  system  of 
co-option  of  your  governors  is  a sufficiently  good  system 
to  secure  you  a fair  attendance  at  the  board ; for  in- 
stance, do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  have 
a provision  to  the  effect  that  if  a governor  did  not 
attend  any  of  the  meetings  of  the  board  for,  say,  twelve 
months,  that  he  should  be  removable  1 — Yes,  it  would; 
but,  in  our  case,  I may  say  that  I do  not  think  there 
is  any  one  of  the  governors  who  has  not  attended,  at 
all  events,  six  times  in  the  year. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  12th  MAY,  1886. 

Present: — Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.i.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.cd., 
and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  LL.B,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
N.  D.  Murphy,  Junr.,  Esq.,  were  in  attendance. 

ST.  GEORGE’S  PARISH  SCHOOL. 

Rev.  T.  L.  Scott  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  governing  body,  and  applied  for.an  adjournment  of  the  case. 

The  case  was  adjourned  generally,  a day  to  be  fixed  for  the  hearing  when  intimation  is  given  that  the  governing 
body  is  ready. 


WESLEY  COLLEGE,  STEPHEN'S  GREEN. 


Dr.  Webb,  Q.C.— I appeal-  on  bolalf  of  the  govern- 
nig  body.  They  claim  exemption  on  two  grounds  ; 
brst  that  tbe  endowment,  so  far  as  it  is  an  endow- 
ment, consists  of  voluntary  subscriptions  or  accumula- 
tions of  their  investments,  and  secondly,  that  the 
endowment  is  applicable,  and  provided  exclusively  for 
tile  benefit  of  persons  of  a particular  religions  denomi- 
nation, and  is  under  tbe  exclusive  control  of  persons  of 
that  denomination.  The  institution  was  formerly  tile 
Wesleyan  Cmmexional  School,  and  camo  into  existence 
m tbe  year  1845  The  former  institution  was  originally 
built  by  means  of  debentures  of  £10  each ; but  all  these 
debentures  were  either  sm-rendered  bythepartiesorpaid 
off  m the  year  1865,  -when  there  was  an  effort  made 
on  the  part  of  the  connexion  to  raise  £20  000  for 
connemonal  purposes,  and  out  of  this  these  debentures 
among  other  things  were  paid.  Wesley  College  has 
been  built  at  an  expense  of  about  £18,000,  which 
was  jirocmnd  as  fohows-Sir  Cecil  Guinness  paid 
£i, 000  as  the  value  for  the  surrender  of  the  last  year 
of  (he  old  lease  of  the  premises,  under  which  the 
Wesleyan  ConnexionaJ  School  was  held 

6904.  Dr.  Teah.1.— Did  they  become  Sir  Cecil 
Guinness  s property  ? 

Dr.  Webb,  Q.o— ' Yes,  they  were  surrendered  a year 
betore  it  was  necessary,  and  he  paid  £1,000  for  that 
pnvdege  Then  there  was  a grant  from  the  Metho- 
^t  Conference  out  of  a fund  called  the  Obadiah 
Wisdom  Fund,  of  £1,000.  There  was  a second  grant 


from  the  Conference,  out  of  what  was  called  the  Thanks- 
giving Fund,  amounting  to  £3,431.  There  were  ac- 
cumulated profits  from  the  old  establishment  amount- 
ing to  £2,455  ; and  there  was  £7,000  raised  on 
mortgage.  That  makes  £14,886,  and  to  make  up  the 
£18,000  there  was  a sum  of  £3,114  odd  or  there- 
abouts, which  was  gained  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
in  England,  Ireland,  and  America.  The  establishment 
is  held  and  conducted  at  the  present  moment  under  a 
deed  of  trust,  of  the  date  of  31st  May,  1878,  and 
that  deed  of  trust  relates  the  history  of  the 
institution.  [Council  referred  to  the  term  of  the 
deed.] 

6905.  Rev.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Does  this 
proviso,  as  to  religious  instruction,  apply  to  day  scholars 
as  well  as  to  others  1 

Rev.  Dr.  HlKee. — Day  boys  are  not  obliged  to 
attend. 

Dr.  Webb,  Q.c — I submit,  that  on  the  very  face  of 
that  deed,  it  is  clear  that  the  institutionis  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  and  is  under 
the  exclusive  control  of  persons  of  that  denomination, 
and  that  it  is  exclusively  for  their  benefit.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  against  that  is  the  introduction 
of  the  day  scholars,  but  the  day  scholars  are  intro- 
duced for  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  its  funds,  and  they  do  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  neutralise  or  impair  the  exclusive 
character  of  the  institution  as  a Wesleyan  Metno- 
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dist  college.  That,  briefly,  is  the  whole  of  the  facts 
I am  instructed  to  lay  before  you.  The  reason  that 
thev  claim  this  exemption  is  not  from  any  desire  to 
reject  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  or  with- 
draw themselves  from  it,  or  because  they  are  insensible 
of  the  advantages  that  might  attend  their  being  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners,  but  they  are 
not  their  own  masters.  You  will  see  that  there  can 
be  no  alteration  made  in  any  one  point  of  this  trust 
deed  except  on  the  initiative  of  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference. I appear  mei'ely  for  the  committee  of 
management,  who  are  merely  the  nominees  and  the 
agents  of  the  Conference,  which  is  not  in  sitting  now, 
and  which  only  sits  once  every  year,  I believe, 

6906.  Rev.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  there  any 
•question  of  making  application  to  the  Conference  for 
leave  to  come  in  here,  and  to  obtain  whatever  benefits 
this  Commission  might  be  able  to  confer  upon  you  in 
the  way  of  incorporating  your  governing  body,  and 
so  on? 

Rev.  Dr.  M'Mvllm. — We  had  the  conviction  all 
along  that  we  had  no  desire  to  be  free  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Commission,  and  we  shall  be  pre- 
pared, very  probably,  when  the  Conference  meets,  if 
you  decide  that  we  are  exempt,  to  ask  the  leave  of  the 
Conference  to  submit  a scheme. 

Dr.  Traill. — The  difficulty  that  I have  is  that  I 
must  have  regard  to  the  decision  given  by  the 
Judicial  Commissioners  in  a former  case.  The 
opinion  I expressed  myself  on  that  occasion  I held 
very  strongly  as  I hold  still,  that  any  funds  provided 
for  supporting  an  establishment  for  one  denomination 
are  exclusive  funds ; but  I cannot  shut  my  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Commis- 
sioners in  the  case  of  St.  Peter’s  was  the  other  way, 
and  that  where  funds,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter’s 
parochial  schools,  were  provided,  so  far  as  the  boarding- 


school  was  concerned,  exclusively  for  members  of  one  May  12,  ms. 
religious  denomination,  the  fact  that  the  same  rule  , ITT 
did  not  apply  to  day  children  at  St.  Peter’s  prevented  r‘  e ’ 
them  being  exempt.  That  is  the  only  difficulty  I 
have  in  my  mind.  If  you  can  show  us  in  any  way 
that  this  does  not  come  under  the  decision  of  the 
Judicial  Commissioners  in  the  case  of  St.  Peter’s, 
my  difficulty  will  be  removed,  because  I point  out  to 
you  that  the  words  at  the  top  of  page  12  are  rather 
strong.  If  they  had  no  provision  here  at  all  for  day 
pupils,  if  the  scheme  had  simply  provided  that  these 
endowments  were  to  be  used  for  boarders,  all  of 
which  boarders  were  to  be  exclusively  of  the 
Wesleyan  religion,  then,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  your  board  of  management  had,  either  on  their 
own  responsibility  or  with  power  given  to  them, 
brought  in  day  boys,  for  the  purpose  of  supple- 
menting the  funds  of  the  establishment,  I should  be 
inclined  to  hold  that  you  were  entirely  exempt,  but 
the  words  at  the  top  of  page  12  are  that  it  is  first  of 
all  for  the  free  education,  or  partly  free  education,  of 
the  sons  of  the  ministers,  and  for  the  further  purpose 
of  providing  such  board  and  residence,  with  instruc- 
tion, as  aforesaid,  or  instruction  alone,  without  board 
or  residence,  for  general  pupils.  I hold,  myself — it 
is  my  own  opinion — that  you  are  exempt. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  think  that  prima  facie 
you  are  exempt,  and  that  practically  there  is  no 
doubt  about  your  exemption,  but  we  do  not  wish  to 
give  an  absolute  judgment  on  the  matter  until  it  is 
considered  by  the  full  Board  of  Commissioners.  If 
you  are  declared  exempt,  as  practically  you  may  re- 
gard yourselves  to  be,  then  in  case  you  wish  to  get 
the  intervention  of  the  Commission,  you  will  come 
before  the  Commission  with  this  advantage,  that  it 
imist  deal  with  your  endowment  as  one  provided 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  Wesleyan  body. 


Mr.  Theodore  Cronhelm,  Solicitor,  sworn  and  examined.  Mr.  Theodore 

6907.  Dr.  Webb,  Q.c. — You  prepared  that  deed  6908.  And  you  have  got  the  parchment  in  your 
{copy  deed  of  trust  of  Wesley  College,  Stephen’s-green,  _ custody  ? — Yes. 

produced)  1—  I did.  6909.  And  you  are  ready  to  prove  it  ? — Yes. 

6910.  And  that  is  a true  copy  of  it? — Yes. 


Rev.  T.  A.  M'Kee,  d.d 

6911.  Dr.  Traill. — I want  to  ask  you  just  to  prove 
the  statement  here  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  this 
scheme,  as  a matter  of  fact,  this  compulsory  rule  of 
religious  instruction  applies  to  all  your  boarders  ? — 
Yes. 

6912.  And  does  it  apply  to  your  day  boys  ? — No. 

6913.  How  is  religious  instruction  given? — They 
begin  the  day  at  half-past  nine,  and  the  first  half- 
hour  is  devoted  to  the  reading  of  Scripture,  and 
prayer,  and  of  course  it  is  well  known  : but  since  the 
Intermediate  Education  system  has  been  established 
we  axe  obliged  to  be  more  particular.  We  gave  due 
notice,  and  there  is  a general  excuse  given  to  anyone 
who  is  absent,  that  is,  each  one  is  free  from  all 
censure  who  comes  in  at  ten  o’clock  for  the  general 
work  of  the  school,  and  therefore  there  is  no  obliga- 
tl°RQU]?0n  anyone,  except  where-the  parents  require  it. 

6914r.  Is  it  done  On  the  request  or  sanction  of  the 
parents  in  each  individual  case,  or  left  to  the  decision 
°*  !~®  W ^ — Under  and  by  permission  of  the  parents. 

6915.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  work  the  school 
under  the  conscience  clause  of  the  Intermediate  Act  ? 
—Yea 

6916.  Dr.  Traill. — Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  how 
many  of  the  . boarders  in  the  school  do  you  know  are 
not  Methodists  ? - I hold  a service  myself,  and  none 
are  expected  to  attend  my  special  religious  service  but 


.,  sworn  and  examined. 

members  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  from  that  I 
might  infer' that  we  have  about  one-half,  or  perhaps  a 
little  more  than  one-half,  regarded  as  Methodists. 

6917.  Are  you  the  chaplain  as  well  as  the  head 
master  ? — I am  called  governor  and  chaplain. 

6918.  You  are  not  the  head  master — you  are  the 
“ chaplain  and  governor  ” of  the  deed? — Yes. 

6919.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — To  clear  up  this  matter, 
do  you  consider  that  the  object  of  this  endowment  is 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  belonging  to. 
fche  Wesleyan  Methodist  body? — I could  not  say  that 
in  my  own  mind.  It  was  originally  designed,  and  of 
course  in  the  primary  sense  it  is  still  designed,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Methodist  church,  but  we  hope  it 
does  more  good  than  that. 

6920.  Then  do  other  religious  denominations  share 
in  the  benefits  of  the  endowment? — Well,  as  a denomina- 
tion I do  not  think  so. 

6921.  Professor  Dougherty. — They  share  in  the 
advantages  of  the  school  ? — They  share  in  the  advan- 
tages of  education. 

6922.  Dr.  Webb,  q.c. — On  payment  ? — Yes. 

6923.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I suppose  the  endowment 
is  benefited  by  the  success  of  the  school,  and  you  promote 
the  success  of  the  school  by  receiving  all  religious 
denominations  that  come  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

6924.  Dr.  Traill. — Now,  is  there  any  distinction 

2 N 2 
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made  among  your  boarders  between  those  that  are 
Methodists  and  those  that  are  members  of  other  denom- 
inations, in  regal’d  to  the  matter  of  fees? — Oh, .no. 

6925.  Have  you  reduced  fees  1 — The  only  distinction 
is,  that  we  admit  the  sons  of  Methodist  ministers,  and  I 
am  paid  from  a fund  for  those.  That  fund  applies 
only  to  them. 

6926.  Now,  do  any  of  the  boarders  go  to  any  other 
place  of  religious  instruction  on  Sundays  ? — We  have 
given,  in  the  prospectus,  permission  to  any  boy  to  go 
to  any  church  to  which  he  belongs,  provided  that  I am 
satisfied  that  he  is  taken  in  responsible  charge. 

6927.  Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  working  of 
that  institution,  on  Sundays  where  do  your  boys  go 
to? — All  that  are  Methodists  go  to  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Stephen’s-green. 

6928.  Where  do  the  other  boys  go  that  are  not 
Methodists  ? — They  go  with  the  Methodist  boys,  and 
to  the  churches  of  their  own  denominations — when 
taken  in  charge  by  friends  to  their  own  denominations. 

6929.  Have  you  any  master  that  belongs  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland  to  take  charge  of  the  boys  who  are 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ?~  No,  we  have  no 
provision  of  that  sort. 

6930.  Does  anyone  come  for  them,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  to  take  them  to  St.  Matthias’s,  for  instance  ? — 
There  are  several  who  take  them  on  Sunday  evening, 
there  are  some  on  Sunday  morning,  to  spend  the  day 
with  their  friends  and  attend  their  own  churches. 

6931.  Have  you  any  boys  who  have  no  friends  in 
Dublin,  who  as  a matter  of  fact  go  to  any  other 
church? — No;  we  do  not  give  them  liberty  to  go 
wherever  they  please,  but  it  must  be  by  special  ar- 
rangement. 

6932.  Do  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  attend 
your  services  on  Sunday  ? — Oh,  they  do. 

6933.  Professor  Dougherty.  — I suppose  the  parents 
who  send  their  children  to  you  as  boarders  are  perfectly 
well  aware  of  the  arrangements  of  your  school  with 
regard  to  Divine  worship? — Oh,  very  well  It  is 


printed  in  the  common  prospectus  that  we  do  not  allow 
the  boys  to  go  where  they  please,  of  themselves 

6934.  I suppose  you  would  find  it  veiy  seriously  to 
interfere  with  the  discipline  of  your  school  1—Yes 

6935.  Dr.  Webb,  q.c— As  a matter  fact,  do ’the 
young  gentlemen  whose  parents  are  not  members  of 
the  Methodist  Church  receive  religious  instruction  in 
the  school  at  all?—-  Witness — The  boarders? 

6936.  Yes?— Many  of  the  day  boys  attend  daily 

religious  instruction,  but  none  of  them  attend  my 
services  which  are  confined  to  the  boarders.  J 

6937.  Dr.  Traill. — You  are  bound  to  give  to  all 
the  boarders  residing  in  the  house  religious  instruction 
in  conformity  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  such  religious  instruction  and  no  other 
doctrines  whatever  shall  be  taught  that  arc  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  notes  and  sermons  of  J ohn  Wesley 
—so  that  you  could  not  teach  the  Church  catechism 
for  instance  in  your  school  ? — We  have  never  tried. 

6938.  Professor  Dougherty.— And  I suppose  you 
would  not  take  them  through  the  sermons  of  John 
Wesley,  would  you  ? — No. 

6939.  Dr.  Traill— Now,  I am  quite  with  you 
that  it  is  an  exclusive  endowment,  myself,  subject  to 
the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners;  but  sup- 
pose you  take  a boy  going  on  fourteen,  fifteen,  or 
sixteen  years  of  age,  a member  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  suppose  the  time  comes  for  his  confirmation, 
have  you  any  machinery,  or  do  you  allow  anybody 
else,  to  prepare  him  for  confirmation,  by  the  teaching 
of  the  Church  catechism  ? — No. 

6940.  Have  you  ever  at  the  request  of  his  parents 
been  asked  for  permission  to  prepare  him  for  confir- 
mation ? — "What  we  do  is  this  : I arrange  with  Canon 
Wynne,  and  he  takes  them  in  his  class. 

6941.  That  is  St.  Matthias’s? — Yes. 

6942.  Does  he  come  to  them  specially? — No,  they 
go  to  his  own  class. 

6943.  How  many  go  to  Canon  Wynne’s? — Only 
two  at  present. 


Rev.  Wallace  Ml Mullen,  d.d.,  sworn  and  examined. 


6944.  Dr.  Webb,  Q.c. — I believe  the  cost  of  this  in- 
stitution has  been  about  £18,000  ? — Yes. 

6945.  Including  the  purchase  of  the  site  ? — Yes. 

6946.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  how  that  sum 
of  £18,000  was  made  up — first  of  all  what  did  you  get 
from  Sir  Cecil  Guinness  ? — £1,000. 

6947.  What  was  that  for? — For  the  surrender  of 
tlie  lease  in  1S78  or  1879. 

6948.  A year  before  the  time  1 — Yes. 

6949.  Then  you  got  a grant  from  the  Conference, 
out  of  the  fund  called  the  Obadiah  Wisdom  fund? — 
Yos. 

6950.  How  much  was  that  ? — £1,000. 

6951.  I think  you  got  another  grant  from  the  Con- 
ference, from  what  is  called  the  Thanksgiving  Fund  ? 
— Yes.  In  the  appropriation  it  was  £4,000,  but  the 
Thanksgiving  Fund,  did  not  realize  so  much  as  was 
contemplated,  and  a certain  proportion  only  was  ob- 
tained. 


6952.  Is  that  £3,431 ? — Yes,  up  to  the  present 
time.  We  may  get  another  £100  or  £200. 

6953.  Were  there  any  profits  realized  from  the 
conduct  of  the  old  school  before  this  school  ? — Yes. 

6954.  What  did  that  amount  to  ? — What  you  have 
stated  there. 

6955.  Then  you  have  raised  money  on  mortgage  of 
the  premises  ? — Yes,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

6956.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  paid  off  any  of  that 
£7,000  ? — Well,  veiy  little  of  it  is  paid  off. 

6957.  Dr.  Webb,  Q.c. — That  amounts  to  £14,886 — 
how  is  the  rest  made  up  ? — By  voluntary  subscriptions 
in  Ireland,  England,  and  in  Ameiica. 

6958.  And  those  subscriptions  are  for  a Wesleyan 
institution  ? — Yes. 

6959.  Openly  and  avowedly  for  an  exclusively 
Wesleyan  institution  ? — Oh,  yes  ; and  I am  sorry  to 
say  we  have  no  endowment ; we  never  had. 

Rev,  Dr.  Molloy. — We  consider  that  a building 
which  cost  £18,000  is  a very  substantial  endowment 


ST.  JAMES'S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 
Rev.  Thomas  Tomlinson  sworn  and  examined. 


6960.  Dr.  Traill. — We  want  to  know  the  state  of 
the  endowment  at  present.  We  want  to  bring  up  the 
history  of  any  endowment  you  have  got  from  1880  to 
the  present  time,  and  to  know  whether  any  stock  has 
been  sold  out  and  what ’you  have  got  at  present.  This 
£960  of  Grand  Canal  stock  that  was  left  by  Mr. 
Pleasants,  who  left  his  Grand  Canal  stock  to  a great 
many  institutions  in  Dublin — are  yon  still  trustee  or 
in  possession  of  that  £960  ? — 1 get  the  interest  every 
year  from  the  Canal  Company  for  the  stock, 

6961.  What  does  that  interest  amount  to  ? — Well, 


it  has  fallen  very  low.  Last  year  it  was  £8  16a.  for 
the  half-year ; and  this  half-year  it  is  £7  5s.  or  some- 
thing. 

6962.  Has  any  of  your  stock  been  sold  since  1880? 
—No. 

6963.  Do  you  get  under  the  will  of  Cordelia  Cary 
£9  5s.  still  ?— Yes ; 1 get  £9  5s.  for  the  school  and 
£9  5s.  for  the  widows — £18  10s.  a year. 

. , 6964.  You.have  got  the  site  .free  ?— Not  for  the 
schools.  We  pay  Mr.  Roe  for  the  schools  £5,  for  the 
ground  rent  for  the  schools,  and  then  we  have  got  a 
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master’s  bouse  and  a widows’  house,  anotier  plot  of 

ormmd  which  is  adjoining,  and  then  we  pay  £3  a year 
for  that — £8  a year— and  he  always  gave  it  to  us  until 
this  yeai— gare'  it  hack  in  subscriptions ; and  that  is 
the  receipt  I pass  in  (produced).  ......  , 

0965  £6  and  £2  he  puts  it  here,  instead  of  £5  and 
£3  The  school  is  £6  and  the  widows’  house  £2. 
You  say  £ 5 and  £3 1— (Witness.)— He  gives  £3  to  the 
school  £2  'to  the  widows,  and  £3  to  the  clothing 
fund  ■’  and  that  is  for  every  year  since  I was  appointed 

6966.  And  these  are  amounts  paid  to  Mr.  Roe  ? — 


Paid  to  Mr.  Roe.  , , 

6967.  And  he  has  always  given  back  the  money  as 
his  subscription  hitherto,  up  to  this  last  year.  Then 
your  total  income  is  £32?— That  is  from  endowments, 
but  I also  get  subscriptions,  as  you  will  see  here  from 
this,  which  I publish  every  year.  There  is  a sermon, 
and  I give  the  subscriptions  and  the  whole  state  of  the 
wise  there  [document  produced  containing  announce- 


ment of  annual  sermon,  with  subscription  list,  and  May  12,  isse. 
balance  sheet],  Thomas 

6968.  From  this  account  your  interest  on  the  Canal  Tomlinson, 
debentures  was  £18 ; the  Cary  charity,  £9  5s. ; collec- 
tion in  church,  £5  14s.  8 d. ; subscriptions,  £40  7s.  6 d. ; 

grants  of  Church  Education  Committee,  £8  17s.,  and 
£2  5s. ; returned  income  tax,  £1  4s. ; part  of  salary 
not  paid,  £2  16s.  5 d. ; total  £88  9s.  Id.  2 — Yes. 

6969.  Part  of  salary  was  allowed? — Well,  the 
present  master  here  had  not  commenced,  and  I put 
down  the  original  salary,  £50,  and  I did  not  think  of 
it  till  afterwards. 

6970.  Then  your  expenditure  on  the  other  side  is 
the  £50  for  the  master  and  mistress’s  salary,  subject 
to  this  reduction  on  the  one  year  ? — Yes. 

6971.  Coals  £5  and  rent  £6  ? — Yes. 

6972.  And  the  total  expenditure  has  exceeded  your 
revenue  by  £24? — Yes,  because  the  ceiling  was 
falling,  and  it  cost  us  over  £40,  but  last  year  we  got 
free  from  that. 


Mr.  William  Cunningham,  Master  of  the  Schools,  sworn  and  examined. 


6973.  Dr.  Traill. — The  return  of  the  number  of 
pupils  in  1880  was  50  oil  the  roll,  32  on  the  average. 
Of  those  50,  44  were  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  6 were  Roman  Catholics.  What  is  the 
number  at  present  on  the  roll  ? — I strike  a new  roll 
everv  three  months,  and  those  boys  who  are  irregular 
in  their  attendance  I do  not  put  on,  and  the  number 
at  present  is  39.  I was  appointed  only  in  January, 
1S82. 

6974.  Give  us  the  number  for  the  year? — The 
number  of  boys  that  have  entered  the  school  and  gone, 
and  those  who  remain  at  the  present  time,  is  78,  i.e., 
78  boys’  names  have  been  placed  on  the  roll  or 
register  from  January  1875  to  the  present  date. 

6975.  Seventy-eight  boys? — 78  boys,  but  we  have 
never  had  that  number  together  in  the  school.  The 
present  number  on  the  roll  is  39,  but  the  number  is 
very  fluctuating  owing  to  circumstances,  and  the  fact 
of  parents  very  often  changing  their  residence,  or  their 
situation,  in  the  locality. 

6976.  Would  it  vary  so  much  that  out  of  78 
different  boys  in  the  year,  you  would  only  have  39  ? 
Yes,  it  often  does.  They  come  and  go  within  a week, 
l*rhaps,  five  or  six  sometimes.  There  is  great  moving 
about  the  place.  They  are  principally  the  children 
of  the  employes  about  Guinness’s  brewery,  and  of 
pensioners  who  come  to  reside  in  the  locality. 

6977.  But  they  are  not  moveable  persons?-  Well, 
they  are,  very  often,  in  their  selection  of  residences  in 
particular,  just  as  they  improve  in  position  and  circum- 
stances, or  as  they  leave  them  situations  altogether. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — They  often  go  out  of  our 
parish  into  St.  Catherine’s,  and  St.  Luke’s. 

6978.  Dr.  Traill. — I suppose  you  refer  more  par- 
ticularly, not  to  the  children  moving  about  from  one 
school  to  another,  but  to  the  parents  of  children  moving 
to  other  habitations  ? — Yes. 

6979.  Do  you  find  that  children  of  persons  in  the 
same  parish  are  moved  in  the  same  way  from  one  school 
to  another  ? — No  ; some  boys  I have  for  years  past, 
some  for  four  years  past,  but  as  a rule  the  boys  come  and 
go  under  circumstances  which  oblige  them  to  change. 

6980.  Now  of  those  thirty-nine  on  the  roll  how 
•uanv  are  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland? — 
Thirty-two. 

6981.  How  many  Roman  Catholics? — There  are  aix, 
but  we  have  had  no  Roman  Catholic  within  the  last 
two  months.  They  are  very  irregular.  They  come 
by  fits  and  starts  just  as  it  suits  them,  in  fact  children 
of  poor  parents,  who  are  obliged  to  go  and  earn  them 
bread.  The  parents  are  in  very  humble  circumstances, 
and  then  when  they  get  a job  they  go  away,  and  they 
come  back  after  a few  days.  Mr.  Tomlinson  has  no 
objection  to  allowing  them  to  come  back. 

6982.  Is  there  no  school  for  Roman  Catholics  near 
at  hand? — Yes,  there  is. 


Mr.  'William 
Cunningham. 

6983.  You  say  thirty-two  are  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  and  six  Roman  Catholics.  What  is  the 
remaining  boy  ? — A Presbyterian — we  have  had  him 
for  two  years. 

6984.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — [To  Mr.  Tomlinson.] 

— Do  you  receive  no  grant  from  the  National  Board  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — No ; we  get  £8  17s.  from 
the  Church  Education  Society. 

6985.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  you  would  get 
more  than  that  from  the  National  Board? 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — Yes,  but  I object  to  the 
National  Board. 

6986.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — On  account  of  the  mixed 
system  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — No;  but  I consider  it  my 
duty  as  the  minister  of  the  parish  to  teach  every 
person  who  comes  under  my  control  in  the  holy 
Scriptures. 

6987.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  you  do  not  teach 
the  Church  catechism  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — No,  we  do  not  require  them 
to  be  present. 

6988.  What  advantages  do  you  derive  from  the 
Church  Education  society  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — We  get  £8  17s.,  and  the 
first  year  I got  £5,  and  this  year  I only  got  £2. 

6989.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  an  annual  sermon  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — Well,  I gave  one  for  the 

Church  Education  Society. 

6990.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  collect  as  much  for  them 

as  you  get  from  them  ? — About  one-twentieth.  I sub- 
scribe myself  half  a sovereign.  _ _ - 

6991.  Professor  Dougherty. — How  is  it  that  the 
endowment  which  you  receive  from  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  has  been  going  down  in  the  way  you  have 
described  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — Well,  they  had  some  of  the 
funds  in  the  Munster  bank  and  they  only  got  half 

6992.  Dr.  Traill. — Oh,  well,  that  is  not  lost ; it 

is  only  delayed.  , _ 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — And  the  subscriptions,  1 
think,  have  fallen— they  are  divided  among  more 
schools  in  the  country,  and  the  sum  that  they  gave  is 
spread  over  a larger  number,  so  that  that  reduced  us ; 
but  we  are  able  to  get  on. 

6993.  Professor  Dougherty. — Does  the  society  send 
an  inspector  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — Yes. 

6994.  Professor  Dougherty. — Who  is  the  inspector? 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson.— Mr.  Wilkinson. 

Witness. — He  is  called  Professor  Wilkinson. 

6995.  Professor  Dougherty. — How  often  does  he 
QQinz'i— Witness.— Once  since  I have  been  appointed. 

He  has  been  once  at  the  school,  hut  he  is  supposed  to 
come  twice  a year.  He  has  beeu  only  recently  ap- 
pointed Inspector  under  the  Church  Education  Society. 
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May  12,  1886  Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — We  have  three  schools — 
Mr.  William  Dolphin’s-barn  and  Mount  Brown. 

Cunningham.  6996.  Professor  Dougherty. — Does  the  grant  from 
the  society  depend  at  all  upon  the  results  of  his  in- 
spection ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — No;  the  £8  17s.  has  been 
left  for  St.  James’s  parish  by  some  fund  which  I do 
not  remember  anything  about. 

6997.  Professor  Dougherty. — They  simply  pay 
over  to  you  an  endowment  to  which  you  arc  entitled 
under  deed  of  gift  or  will  ? 

Witness— I do  not  think  that  is  the  way. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — Yes,  the  arrangement  was 
that  there  were  several  schools  in  Dublin  under  the 
Church  Education  Society,  that  we  are  paid  a certain 
amount  from  the  Church  Education  Society,  though 
some  of  them  have  ceased ; and  I believe  St.  James’s 
now  is  perhaps  the  only  single  school  in  Dublin  that 
gets  anything  from  the  Church  Education  Society.  But 
this  came  from  the  original  society — that  society  which 
joined  the  Church  Education  Society. 


R9.98'  ft*  Ti=  Kildare-plac.  Society! 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson.— So  • the  I , 

Society  which  we  lied  here  a „ -cat 

6999.  Dr.  Taa.LL._Dia 

more  than  £8  17s.  1 * Uy  you 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson.— Never 

7000.  Dr.  Traill— But  it  seems  very  small  V„ 

cou  d teach  your  children  the  Scriptures  just  as  S 
under  the  National  Board.  1 J t 88  "e11 

mm  Mn'  *“”“--1  think  we  oonld. 

7001.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  not  get  a food  m 

where  you  can  ? s e od  g^ant 

Rev.  Mr  Tomlinson.— Well,  that  is  the  point  T 
feel  myself  boimd  m conscience  to  teach  everyone  that 
comes  under  my  care  the  Scriptures. 

7002.  Dr.  Traill— Would  you  not  be  satisfied  to 
teach  your  own  children  the  Scriptures  1 

®""Knwn— No  J I would  uot. 

jJ.K.r1-1' ae  ^ n**  % 

Witness. — No,  never. 


4.1  70^,'  ,Dr'  Traill-— 1 Can  you  give  us  the  details  of 
the  gn-ls  school,  as  Mr.  Cunningham  has  given  of  the 
other  ? — I began  a new  quarter  this  month,  and  there 
are  tlirnty-two  at  present  on  my  roll.  Last  month 
there  were  a great  many  more,  but  a great  many  of 
our  older  girls  are  gone  to  business  during  the  past 
fortnight.  1 

7005.  Give  the  roll  and  the  attendance  for  last 
year  ? — It  is  as  follows : — 


Mrs.  Mary  Cunningham  sworn  and  examined. 


Mouth. 

January, 

February, 

March, 

IS’ 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 


17 

21 

19 


23 

24 
20 


My  average  atmdsnee  is  fertile  last  twelve  months 
twenty — in  1882  it  was  twenty-eight. 

7006  How  many  of  those  are  Church  children  ? — I 
have  gottwoRoman  Catholics  in  the  school  at  present. 

Ch^en>  Jusfc  “ ^nt  class. 
7007.  I thought  you  had  an  infant  school  separate  ? 
5 theJ  are  combined  now,  since  1882  when  I 
b“rO0R  T™'  ^ ‘he  others  are  Church  of  Ireland. 

1008.  Then  yonr  attendnnee  has  gone  down  verv 
considerably  since  1880  J-Ncxt  month  it  may  be  inst 
as  high  again.  There  were  a great  many  children  ^ho 
a gr6!u  dealTof  illness,  scarlatina,  during  the 

“,e  L“‘  1 “ - "V  - 

™09'  if!  of  the  rol]s  of  last  yeai- ; what 

was  yoni  highest  number  t— Thirty-nine 

-.I?1®:  A“i  “ 1880  ™ 67-60  infants  and  17 

1880l5?t  attendance  has  gone  down  since 

seplVSoS!7  T,“*  — *■  t™ 

7011.  Rev.  Dr.  MoLnoy.—What  is  yonr  daily  attend- 

X 20°'bit"S  hV“¥*  f°r  X 1,St  8il  m“th3  'v“ 

7,,7  X that  has  been  only  through  illness. 

1 Dr-  Traill. — The  average  that  you  gave  us 
was Lwenty-eight  1-That  was  for  1882,  and  I mS  nert 

teSSe  S‘eyel,tHelty<igIl.t  °r  P*rb*I“  mort. 

Si  behS  ill  begnming  to  come  back  now 

fonT  ° L“‘  W'“k’  f°r  ln3l*,“0, 1 had  twenty- 

ehUdit£Tw,n“;iftll“e  °h”eh 

Ca™oliM.A“d  tW°  Eoman  C“hoIioet-Two  Roman 

'ajE£!L  no,  ^esbyterianl— No.  I had  two 

kw  Wh°  Came  back  after  having  had 
scarlatina,  being  absent  for  two  months  8 


7016.  What  salary  do  you  receive? £20. 

7017.  (To  previous  witness)— Mr.  Cunningham 

what  do  you  receive  ? ’ 

Mr.  Cunningham. — £30. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson.—. He  is  clerk  and  sexton  of 
the  church  and  marriage  registrar,  as  well  as  officer  of 
the  burial  ground  or  churchyard. 

Mr.  Cunningham.— And  I have  fees  for  mmriages 
which  raise  the  salary.  ° 

7018.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy  (to  witness).— Do  you 
teach  all  the  children  the  Scriptures  1— Yes. 

7019.  And  any  form  of  religion  as  well?— The 
church  catechism  to  church  children  only. 

7020.  And  do  you  let  the  parents  know?— Thev 
all  know  that  when  they  come  they  are  expected  to 
listen  to  the  instruction  if  they  are  not  able  to  lead, 
and  receive  instruction  generally  from  me,  both  in  the 
scriptures  and  the  church  catechism. 

7021.  Mr.  Cunningham  (to  witness). — Not  Homan 
Catholic  children  ? — Witness. — They  all  receive  it.  I 
give  religious  instruction  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  and  to  the  Protestants  together. 

7022.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  ask 
who  is  who  ? — No,  sir;  they  do  not  object. 

7023.  Professor  Dougherty. — I thought  you  told 
us  that  yon  did  not  teach  the  church  catechism  to  tie 
children  who  did  not  belong  to  your  church? 

_ 7024.  Mr.  Cunningha.m. — Certainly  not  J never 
did.  (To  his  wife) — You  never  teach  the  church 
catechism  to  the  Roman  Catholic  children.  You  are 
making  a mistake. 

Witness. — Only  the  Scriptures,  not  the  Church 
catechism. 

7025.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — That  is, you  instruct  them 
in  the  Scriptures  ? — I instruct  them  in  the  Scriptures. 

7026.  According  to  your  views  of  course?— Yes, 
and  the  clergyman  comes  three  times  a week. 

7027.  Not  a Catholic  clergyman? — No,  sir. 

7028.  Dr.  Traill.  — Who  is  your  curate? 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — Mr.  Fletcher. 

7029.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Where  is  your  school 
situated  ? — Witness. — James’s-street,  183. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — It  is  in  the  classic  locality 
of  Murdering-lane,  just  as  you  go  down  Bow-bridge. 

7030.  Professor  Dougherty.— Do  you  receive  any- 
thing from  the  Gascoigne  bequest  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — No,  I never  heard  of  it. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I did  not  get  a single  docu- 
ment. 

7031.  Will  yon  allow  me  to  read  to  you  an  extract 
from  the  report  of  1858  : — 

“In  a return  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons 
relating  to  schools  and  education  in  Deland,  dated  9th 
February,  1 824,  there  appears  a statement  on  the  part  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
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Swof  ieohad  J^^ddJndSefatore  payment  of  the 

annuity  secured.” 

Rev  Mr.  Ibmlinson. — Never  heard  a word  about  it. 

7032.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  it  be  worth 
your  while  to  make  inquiry? 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson.— Of  the  Charitable  Bequest 
Commissioners? 

7033.  Professor  Dougherty. — Yes. 

Rev.  Mr,  Tomlinson.— Oh,  yes ; I was  yesterday 
makin"  inquiry  about  Cordelia  Cary  to  get  the  infor- 


7034.  Now  it  appears  that  the  number  of  pupils  in 
these  schools  is  diminished,  and  that  your  grants  from 
the  Church  Education  Society,  which  we  may  regard 
as  in  a moribund  condition,  are  also  diminished.  Would 
there  not  be  an  advantage  in  considering  whether 
having  regard  to  these  facts,  you  should  amalgamate 
this  school  with  some  of  the  adjoining  schools,  St. 
Catherine’s  or  St.  Luke’s  ? 


Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — No;  it  would  not  be  suitable  M»y  12,  iss6. 
at  all  for  the  parish.  Our  school  is  in  the  very  centre  rr- 
of  the  poor  district  of  the  parish.  Old  Kilmainham  Cumiingliam. 
goes  down  to  the  Circular-road,  you  know,  and  it  takes 
in  all  that  ground,  Irwin-street,  James’s-street,  and 
Bow-lane,  and  Basin-lane  and  Echlin-street ; so  that  it 
is  in  the  veiy  locality. 

7035.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  I understand 
that  St.  Catherine’s  school  is  also  within  a very  short 
distance  of  your  school. 

Mr.  Cunningham. — Theplaceissucha  greatthorough- 
fare,  I know  for  a certainty  that  the  children  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  object — that  the  parents  object 
to  send  their  children  down  there.  They  would  not 
do  it  without  running  the  risk  of  having  them  killed. 

7036.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  claim  exemption,  or 
do  you  want  a formal  scheme  for  any  purpose  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — Oh,  no. 

7037.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy You  prefer  to  be  let 

alone  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Tomlinson. — Yes. 


ST.  PAUL’S  SCHOOLS. 

Rev.  Arthur  R.  Barton  sworn  and  examined. 


7038.  Professor  Dougherty.  —You  are  the  rector 
of  St.  Paul’s  ? — I am. 

7039.  Do  you  wish  to  claim  exemption  in  the  case 
of  your  schools  ? — No ; we  do  not,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  cannot  find  out  the  origin  of  our  en- 
dowment, whether  it  would  come  under  it  or  not. 

7040.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  now  to  state,  so  far 
.is  you  can,  your  endowment? — We  have  just  got  one 
endowment  of  about  £650,  in  the  three  per  cent,  stock, 
in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  the  names  of  the  rector 
and  churchwardens  of  St.  Paul’s  for  the  time  being. 

7041.  Is  that  endowment  charged  with  any  specific 
trust  ? — We  could  not  find  out  any  original  deed  or 
anything.  We  went  to  the  bank  and  all  I could  find 
out  was  that  there  were  three  different  sums  in  three 
different  times  that  were  allocated. 

7042.  How  much  does  this  produce  annually  ? — I 
am  sorry  I did  not  bring  the  exact  sum,  but  it  is  £8 
odd,  half-yearly. 

7043.  Is  the  whole  endowment  attached  to  your 
school  ? — The  whole  endowment. 

7044.  I see  in  the  report  of  1880,  that  the  money 
invested  in  City  Debentures  is  reported  as  producing 
£14  2s.  5 d.  annually,  and  in  addition  to  that  there  is 
an  interest  in  Cave’s  and  Goff’s  bequest  that  produces 
£16  10s.  ? — This  is  the  one  I refer  to,  Cave’s  and 
Goff’s  bequest.  It  is  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland  as  I 
stated.  As  to  that  other  amount  you  refer  to,  our 
school,  when  I came  there  in  1879,  had  only  thirteen 
children,  and  in  1882  those  debentures  were  sold  out 
in  order  to  help  towards  the  building  of  a new  school- 
house.  We  had  very  wretched  accommodation,  and 
our  schools  had  very  largely  increased  and  we  were 
obliged  to  build  a new  residence. 

7045.  Dr.  Traill. — What  was  the  amount  of  the 
capital  sum  of  the  debentures  ? — The  sum  that  they 
were  sold  out  for  was  £336 — four  new  city  de- 
bentures. 

7046.  Did  you  build  a r.ew  schoolhouse? — Yes. 

7047.  What  was  the  cost  ? — £850. 

7048.  How  did  you  raise  the  balance  of  the  money  ? 
—Parish  collections  form  the  balance  of  the  money. 

7049.  Can  you  give  us  some  information  about  the 
present  condition  of  the  schools  ? — In  1879  the  average 
was  only  13,  when  I came  there.  I knew  nothing  of 
them  previously.  When  I came  there  was  an  average 
of  about  13  in  the  whole  school,  mixed  boys  and  girls, 
pnder  a mistress — an  average  of  about  131  was  told 
in  1879  when  I came. 

7050.  Professor  Dougherty. — I see  that  in  1880 
you  are  reported  as  having  an  average  of  40  ? — Quite 


so.  We  were  placed  under  the  Board  when  I came  Rev.  Arthur  R. 
to  the  parish,  and  at  once  it  sprang  up.  Barton. 

7051.  When  did  the  average  increase? — In  1880. 

7052.  Are  the  schools  still  conducted  as  a mixed 
school  taught  by  a mistress?— No,  they  are  separate; 
a boys’  and  a girls'  school  now. 

••  7053.  When  did  that  spring  you  spoke  of  take 
place? — 1880  or  possibly  the  end  of  1879. 

7054.  Now  give  us  the  number  at  present  in  the 
different  schools  ? — On  the  roll  in  the  girls’  school  we 
have  sixty-three,  with  an  average  attendance  of  forty- 
eight  In  the  boys’  school,  on  the  roll  forty-seven 
average  attendance  thirty-seven. 

7055.  A very  important  increase.  Now  can  you 
give  us  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  each 
’school? — A master  and  mistress,  and  monitor  and 
moni  tress. 

705G.  Now  give  the  salaries — first  the  salary  of 
the  male  teacher? — First  the  master  receives  from 
the  National  Board  a salary  of  £35  a year,  and  results 
fees  and  school  fees. 

7057.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much? — Well,  the  results 
fees  average  about  £10,  and  the  school  fees,  I think 
might  be  put  down  as  £12. 

7058.  Professor  Dougherty.— £22  altogether?— 

£22.  And  then  from  the  parish  we  pay  £10  a year, 
with  a free  residence. 

7059.  Is  that  £10  from  the  endowment  or  from 
annual  subscriptions  ? — The  annual  subscriptions 
and  endowment  are  in  one  fund,  and  we  pay  out  of 
that  one  fund. 

7060.  Then  the  mistress  ? — The  mistress,  £27  from 
the  National  Board,  and  results  fees  about  £9  a year, 
and  school  fees  £10,  and  parish  subscription  £7  10s., 
without  a free  residence. 

7061.  Dr.  Traill. — And  the  monitors  t— The 
monitors  simply  £6  a year  from  the  National 


Board.  . 

7062.  Professor  Dougherty. — Can  you  give  the 
denominations  of  the  children  attending  your  school  ? 

Very  nearly.  They  are  all  church  children  except 

about  eight  Methodists — five  and  three. 

7063.  You  have  no  Presbyterians? — I think  not  at 
present.  W e had  two  last  year. 

7064.  And  no  Catholics  %— No.  We  have  had 

occasionally  Catholics,  but  not  at  present. 

7065.  Have  you  any  charitable  fund  in  connection 
with  the  parish  ?— We  have  a small  endowment  for  a 
widows’  almBhouse,  and  a small  endowment  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
for  the  poor— only  £4  half-yearly. 
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May  12, 1886  7066.  You  have  no  clothing  fund  applicable  to  the 

Rev.  Arthur  children  attending  your  school  ? — N o. 

R.  Burton.  7067.  And  you  don’t  give  any  clothing  ? — No. 

7068.  Have  you  any  apprentice  fund  ? — Oh,  yes,  an 
apprentice  fund — Love’s  charity. 

7069.  When  did  you  utilize  it? — I utilized  one 
yesterday  or  the  day  before. 

7070.  What  is  the  amount  you  receive  out  of 
Love’s  charity  1 — £10  Irish  currency. 

7071.  Is  the  charity  restricted  to  that  fund? — I 
think  it  is.  I think  very  rarely  they  get  a double  fee, 
but  I myself  never  got  anything  but  the  £10  Irish 
currency,  single  fee. 

7072.  Was  this  a Protestant  boy? — Yes,  a Protes- 
tant boy  to  a Protestant  master. 

7073.  What  trade? — Carpenter,  under  a builder. 

7074.  What  position  did  he  hold  in  the  school — I 
mean  what  class  was  he  in  ? — I should  say  fourth  class. 

7076.  What  age  was  he  ? — Seventeen. 

7076.  Rev.  Dr.  Mox-loy. — What  is  the  certificate 
of  your  teacher  ? — He  is  only  third  class. 

7077.  And  the  mistress  t— Only  third  class. 

t 7078.  Do  you  claim  exemption  from  this  Commis- 
sion, or  do  you  wish  to  have  a scheme  ? — We  ai-e  quite 
satisfied  as  we  are. 

7079.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  there  anything  we  can  do 
for  you  about  the  money,  for  example?— It  is  so  simple 
as  it  is. 

7080.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  see  any 
advantage  in  amalgamation,  so  far  as  your  parish  is 
concerned  ?— Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  St.  Michan’s 
school  is  very  close  to  us,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
struggling.  It  is  just  beside  us. 


7081.  Do  you  see  auy  objection  to  umlpntf- 
your  school  as  a parochial  school  with  St.  Miclian’sL! 
Ho  objection  if  they  come  to  us. 

J082.  Having  a joint  board?— No  objection. 

7083.  Dr.  Traill.— -You  have  a good  school  now! 

— We  have  a good  schoolhouse,  and  we  should  not  lit* 
to  leave  it.  “ 1 


7084.  W ould  you  amalgamate  if  somebody  else  canir 
to  you? — Yes. 

. 7085;  In  wljose  name  were  those  debentures 
invested  that  enabled  them  to  be  sold  out  with  such 
facility? — 1 should  say  the  treasurer  of  St.  Paul’s 
schools. 


7086.  In  whom  is  the  Cave  and  Goff’s  bequest  vested 
now  ? — The  incumbent  and  churchwardens  of  St.  Paul’s 
parish  for  the  time  being. 

7087.  That  did  as  long  as  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens made  a sort  of  ecclesiastical  corporation. 
That  has  been  all  dissolved,  but  would  it  not  be  of 
great  advantage  to  you  and  to  all  the  other  parochial 
schools,  to  have  your  endowment  put  on  a better  title 
if  there  was  a concentrated  body  representin'*  the 
church  generally,  in  whom  these  could  be  all  vested 
so  that  the  capital  should  be  seemed,  and  the  money 
paid  to  you  exactly  as  it  has  been  ?— Quite  so ; but 
hitherto  we  have  had  no  need  for  facilitation. 

7088.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  a concern 
trated  body  in  whom  the  funds  could  be  legally 
vested? — No,  if  they  are  a body  we  can  trust  to. 

7089.  I mean  a Church  body? — Oh,  no;  no  objec- 
tion whatever. 


Adjourned. 


THURSDAY,  13th  MAY,  1886. 

At  the  Offices  of  the  Commission,  23,  Nassau-street,  at  eleven  o’clock. 

Present:  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy, d.d., d.sc., f.r.u.i. ; Anthony  Traill,  Esq., m.d.,  lljd.,  f.t.c.d. ; and 
Professor  Dougherty,  m.a. 

The  Secretary,WM.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  and  Assistant-Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Esq., 
were  in  attendance. 
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UNITED  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  ST.  AUDOEN,  ST.  NICHOLAS  WITHIN  AND  ST. 
MICHAEL,  ST.  JOHN  AND  ST.  WERBURGH. 


7090.  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Q.c.  (instructed  hy  Mr. 
A.  F.  Moffett). — I appear  on  behalf  of  the  united 
parochial  schools  of  St.  Werburgh’s,  St.  John’s,  &c. 
As  regards  a considerable  portion  of  the  funds  appli- 

cable  to  these  schools  we  might  claim  exemption,  but 

Mr.  Anderson,  there  are  certain  other  portions  we  coidd  not  claim 
q.c.  exemption  in  respect  of,  and  the  governing  body,  after 

consideration,  have  determined  not  to  claim  any  exemp- 
tion, hut  to  send  in  a scheme.  On  examining  the  vestry 
book  of  St.  John’s  parish  I find  the  following  minute 
dated  the  20th  January,  1695-6.  [Counsel  refers  to 
copy  minute  and  hands  it  in.]  That  shows  the  origin 
of  the  St.  John’s  Bchools,  that  the  intention  was  to 
teach  poor  children  and  poor  servants  to  read  and 
learn  the  Church  catechism.  Subsequently  in  1697 
the  first  parish  school-house  was  built  close  to  the 
present  school-house,  and  the  first  collection  in  church 
for  the  children  was  in  the  same  year.  It  is  clear 
that  at  all  events  the  intention  was  to  have  a purely 
sectarian  school  in  which  to  teach  these  people  to 
read' and  learn  the  Church  catechism.  In  1782  a sum 
of  money  seems  to  have  been  collected,  about  £1,200 
from  various  sources,  from  sermons,  also  from  church 
rents,  which  I suppose  were  fees  for  seats  in  the  chancel 
as  distinguished  from  the  general  part  of  the  church. 
This  £1,200,  together  with  £400  borrowed  on  mort- 
gage, were  invested  in  the  purchase  of  premises  in  what 
was  then  known  as  Smock-alley,  but  now  known  as 
West  Essex-street.  They  were  conveyed  to  Randall 
M'Donnell  in  trust  for  the  schools  for  £1,600,  of 
which  £400  was  advanced  upon  mortgage  by  his 
partner,  Andrew  Gibbons.  The  date  of  the  title  is 


April  10th,  1782 ; declaration  of  trust  27tli  June. 
1782,  by  Randall  M ‘Donnell,  and  mortgage  to  Andrew 
Gibbons  dated  29th  June,  1782.  The  rent  of  the 
premises  is  now  part  of  the  fund  supporting  the 
school.  Randall  M‘Donnell  stated  that  a “ considerable 
part  of  tbe  money  was  not  his  own  proper  money, 
but  the  sole  and  proper  money  of  the  children  of  the 
said  charity  school,  which  was  invested  in  the  said 
purchase,  and  the  said  deed  of  trust  was  taken  by  me 
as  trustee  for  the  said  school  under  the  management 
and  control  of  the  said  governors.”  It  would  appear 
that  Randall  M ‘Donnell  went  into  receipt  of  the  rent 
of  the  premises  from  1782  down  to  1806,  and  to  have 
paid  himself  off  out  of  the  rents,  and  subsequently,  it 
appearing  that  this  £400  had  been  paid,  there  was  a 
re-conveyance  to  the  governors  of  the  premises,  and  a 
trust  was  declared  by  the  trustees  that  tbe  premises 
were  held  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  children 
of  the  charity  school  and  their  successors  and  for  no 
other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever.  Ever  since  that 
time  the  rents  of  these  jiremises,  which  amounts  to 
£108  5s.  8d.  and  subject  to  a head-rent  of  £32 12s.  10d., 
form  portion  of  the  fund  out  of  which  St.  Johns 
parish  schools  have  been  kept  up.  It  would  appear 
evident  that  originally  the  £1,200  was  got  by  collec- 
tion from  house  to  house  and  was  the  result  of  volun- 
tary subscriptions.  No  other  information  with  re- 
ference to  where  the  £1,200  comes  from  can  be  ob- 
tained. Therefore,  what  we  submit  is  that  these 
premises  would  be  exempt,  the  purchase  money  being 
the  result  of  voluntary  subscriptions  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  voluntary  subscriptions.  We  are,  however, 
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quite  •willing  to  come  in  and  do  whatever  the  Com- 
missioners should  suggest. 

The  next  portion  of  our  property  is  the  John  s-lane 

remises  where  the  old  school-house  was.  AV e are  the 
owners  in  fee  of  that.  It  is  sub-let  at  present  in  tene- 
ments and  produces  about  £24  10s.,  less  taxes  and 
repairs,  about  £7  14s.  8 d.  We  have  no  information 
at  all  as  to  how  these  premises  became  ours.  Being  ol  d 
school-house  premises  they  must  have  been  acquired 
bv  the  governors  for  the  purposes  of  the  school. 

J 7091°  Rev  Dr.  Molloy. — The  presumption  is  the 
premises  were  got  for  the  purposes  of  the  school. 

* Air.  Anderson,  Q.c. — The  present  schools  were  the 
old  deanery  of  Christ  Church,  and  they  are  now  vested 
in  the  representative  Church  Body,  under  the  Church 
Act,  who  allow  us  to  use  them  for  schools,  but  they 
are  the  owners  of  the  place. 

7092.  Rev.  Dr.  Holloy.— The  present  school  build- 
ings are  the  old  deanery  of  Christ  Church  1 

Mr.  Anderson. — Yes,  theoldschoolhouse  of  St.  John’s 
is  now  let  in  tenements. 

7093.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  derive  a rent  of 
£24  10s-  from  it,  and  the  present  school  is  a rented 
school. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c. — That  is  so,  and  the  old  St.  J olin’s 
school  premises  are  vested  in  the  churchwardens. 
The  next  item  is  a sum  of  £600  Irish,  lent  by  St. 
John’s  schools  to  St.  John’s  parish  estate,  so  far  back 
as  1765,  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  church  at  that 
time,  and  v'hich  produces  an  annual  income  of 
£21  8s.  id.  It  was  acquired  apparently  in  the  same 
way  as  the  £1,600,  and  was  money  that  had  accumu- 
lated. 

7094.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  the  old  church  of 
St.  John’s  still  in  existence  ! 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — No,  it  has  been  taken  down 
and  a schoolkouse  built  on  the  site  of  it.  Pisliamble- 
street  school  it  is  called. 

7095.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  pays  the  interest! 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — The  authorities  of  St.  John’s 
Church.  There  is  a vicar  and  churchwardens  and  a 
distinct  vestry  for  St.  John’s. 

7096.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  meaning  of  having 
churchwardens  when  there  is  no  church! 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — There  are  churchwardens  for 
St.  John’s,  St:  AVerburgh’s,  and  St.  Bride’s,  simply 
because  the  property  of  these  parishes  was  vested  in 
the  names  of  churchwardens,  and  we  found  it  necessary 
to  keep  them  up. 

7097.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  considered 
whether  a body  could  be  incorporated  under  a scheme 
which  would  take  over  the  property  of  these  parishes 
and  administer  it  for  parish  purposes ! 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — It  is  totally  separate  property. 
We  should  be  im willing  to  give  over  parish  property 
to  a board  which  would  have  the  management  of  school 
property  alone. 

7098.  Professor  Dougherty. — Suppose  it  was  vir- 
tually the  same  body  which  has  the  management  at 
present  1 

Rev  Canon  Greene. — I am  quite  sure  the  parishes 
would  never  consent  to  that. 

7099.  Dr.  Traill. — If  the  school  funds  were  to  be 
administered  by  a church  authority,  would  it  not  be 
wise  to  hand  it  over  to  the  parochial  church  authority ! 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — The  funds  are  under  separate 
management,  and  funds  intended  for  one  purpose, 
should  not  be  given  to  a board  intended  for  another 
purpose.  These  different  parishes  have  separate 
property  of  their  own. 

7100.  Mr.  Anderson,  q.c.—  The  next  item  of  income 
tor  St.  John’s  parish  is  derived  from  charity  sermons 
and  subscriptions  for  St.  Werburgh’s  and  St.  John’s. 
Abe  sermon  is  preached  in  St.  Werburgh’s  church, 
fast  year  it  amounted  to  £64  13s.  9d.  The  next 
^iSca!T  Government  stock,  present  amount, 

o os.  8a.  This  is  portion  of  a larger  sum  of  stock, 

m the  year  1859  down.  It  was  invested  in  1859, 
ift-an°I>n0nns  Portio11  of  the  funds  of  the  school.  In 
100S>  ±(,0  consols  bought  for  £57  11s.  lltf. ; in  1862, 


£75  consols  bought  for  £70  10s.  id.  ; in  1864,  £75 
consols  bought  for  £67  2s.  7 d. ; in  1SC5,  £40  consols 
bought  for  £36  4s.  10 d;  and  in  1866,  £50  consols 
bought  for  £44  6s.  Id.  These  were  all  savings  from 
the  fund,  and  invested  in  this  way.  There  was  a piece 
of  ground  adjoining  the  school,  and  it  was  about  being 
bought  up  for  a knacker's  yard.  It  was  not  considered 
a knacker’s  yard  would  be  a very  desirable  neighbour 
for  the  school  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  and  accord- 
ingly portions  of  the  consols  were  sold  out,  and  the 
piece  of  ground  was  bought  up  for  £150.  It  was  let 
lately  on  a twenty-one  years  lease  to  the  Messrs.  Sib- 
tliorpe,  who  pay  a rent  of  £10  a year  for  it.  Then  the 
next  item  in  respect  of  St.  John’s  parish  is  Southwell’s 
bequest,  September  28th,  1728.  On  looking  at  South- 
well’s will,  I find  it  directed  that  £850  should  be 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  fee-simple  property,  and 
out  of  the  proceeds  he  directed  that  £2  should  be  paid 
annually  to  fourteen  parishes,  to  be  employed  and  ap- 
plied by  the  respective  ministers  and  churchwardens 
towards  the  education,  support,  and  relief  of  the  poor 
children  of  the  respective  parishes.  It  produced 
£42. 

7101.  Dr.  Traill. — AVlio  has  the  custody  of  the 
principal ! 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — The  churchwardens  of  St. 
AVerburgh’s.  It  is  invested  in  Government  stock,  but 
it  is  mixed  up  with  other  moneys,  on  which  we  receive 
the  half-yearly  dividend  of  £52  18s.  id. 

7102.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  a copy  of 
Southwell’s  will ! 

Mr.  A nderson,  q.c. — We  have  it  in  a hook. 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — There  are  other  moneys  mixed 
up  in  this  besides  Southwell’s. 

7103.  Dr.  Traill. — The  Southwell  bequest  is 
primarily  vested  in  you,  and  distributed  by  you  to  the 
other  parishes  1 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — Yes. 

7104.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — AVhat  is  the  date  of 
that  bequest! 

Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c.— It  is  a very  old  bequest, 
September  2Sth,  1728.  The  next  item  of  income  is 
a dividend  from  the  bequest  of  the  Rev.  John 
Barrett,  £3  3s.  id.  Dividend  from  widow  Anne 
Wallis’s  bequest,  £3  18s.  2d.  for  the  parish  scboolbouse 
of  St.  John.  Then  there  is  the  bequest  of  Miss  Sarah 
Shaw  to  the  chaiity  school  of  St.  John.  AA'e  got  from 
that  a dividend  of  £1  Is.  10 d.  per  annum.  I think  I 
have  given  now  all  the  different  items  applicable  to 
St.  John’s. 

7105.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  know  if  any 
of  these  bequests  are  charged  with  specific  trusts  for 
apprentice  fees  or  clothing  1 

Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c. — I understand  from  the  extracts 
supplied  to  me  that  Anne  Wallis’s  bequest  was 
simply  for  the  parochial  school  of  St.  John’s,  and 
Sarah  Shaw’s  bequest  for  the  charity  school  of  St. 
John’s. 

7106.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  have  no  ap- 
prentice fund ! 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — No,  not  as  such.  We  give 
suits  to  apprentice  boys  who  leave  the  school,  but  not 
as  apprentice  fees. 

7107.  Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c. — AVe  cannot  trace  the 
origin  of  St.  Werburgh’s  school.  We  have  a lease  of 
the  premises  of  St.  Werburgh’s  school  dated  1st 
February,  1844,  and  in  that  there  is  a special  covenant 
that  the  managing  committee  of  the  school  and  all 
who  assist  in  it  shall  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  as  by  law  established ; so  this 
school  would  come  within  the  exemption  clauses,  be- 
cause there  is  that  strong  covenant.  The  next  is  this 
grant  of  the  rent  of  a house,  92,  St.  Stephen’s-green, 
to  St.  Werburgh’s  parish.  Strictly  speaking  this 
is  not  school  property  at  all,  and  the  parties  in  whom 
it  is  invested  are  considering  the  propriety  of  stopping 
this  as  a grant  to  these  schools.  It  is  derived  under 
the  will  of  Daniel  Bellingham.  (Reads  passage  from 
the  will  granting  the  house  9 2,  Stephen’s-green).  And 
it  was  vested  by  deed  in  the  churcliwardens  of  the 


May  13, 1886. 

Mr.  Anderson, 
Q.C. 
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May  13.  i«86.  parish  of  St.  Werburgh’s.  £76  5s.  Gd.  is  what  is  in 
Mr.  Anderson  account  as  the  rent,  hut  apparently  that  is  entirely 
«.e.  ’ a voluntary  payment  by  the  churchwardens  for  the 

benefit  of  the  schools,  for  originally  it  was  for  the  poor 
of  the  parish. 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — It  has  been  practically 
stopped. 

7108.  Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c. — The  next  item  is  what 
is  called  the  parish  fund ; this  is  money  invested  in 
Government  stock. 

7109.  Professor  Dougherty. — How  long  was  the 
£76  5s.  Gd.  applicable  to  educational  purposes? 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — For  a long  time. 

7110.  Dr.  Traill. — Did  the  churchwardens  pay  it 
to  you  last  year  1 

llev.  Canon  Greene. — Yes ; they  have  paid  it  for 
last  year. 

7111.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  are  th  e groun  ds 
for  its  proposed  withdrawal  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — I think  the  grounds  were, 
the  churchwardens,  knowing  it  was  not  school  pro- 
perty, wished  to  keep  the  control  of  it  in  their  own 
hands. 

7112.  Professor  Dougherty.  — In  any  scheme 
which  may  be  settled,  would  not  the  churchwardens 
have  the  same  control  over  this  property  that  they 
have  now  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — I cannot  say. 

[Dr.  Traill  reads  sections,  sub-section  1 of  the  Act.] 
Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c. — That  would  apply  where  there 
was  a mixed  fund  paid  over  to  the  governors  of  these 
schools  for  a different  purpose.  This  is  a fund  over 
which  the  churchwardens  have  absolute  control,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  any  person  giving  a voluntary 
subscription  might  do. 

7113.  Pi-ofessor  Dougherty.  — For  how  many 
years  has  this  fund  been  applied  to  the  puiposes  of 
education  ? 

Rev.  S.  C.  Hughes. — Ninety-five  years. 

7114.  Mr.  Atxderson,  q.c. — The  next  item  is  the 
general  parish  fund,  £20  a year. 

7115.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  that  a voluntary  contribu- 
tion? 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — That  is  part  of  that  sum  in 
new  Three  per  Cents.,  which  contains  amongst  other 
things  Southwell’s  bequest. 

7116.  Professor  Dougherty. — Southwell’s  bequest 
is  set  out  separately. 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — Yes,  but  it  is  paid  from  a sum 
of  money  in  the  funds.  It  included  the  money  of 
Southwell’s  bequest. 

7117.  Professor  Dougherty.— Then  it  represents 
not  only  annual  subscriptions,  but  interest  on  the 
original  endowments  belonging  to  the  parish  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — Yes;  that  is  made  up  of 
various  sums,  and  the  best  part  of  it  is  Southwell’s 
money. 

7118.  Professor  Dougherty. — The  parish  of  St. 
Werburgh’s  under  Southwell’s  will  derives  greater 
advantages  than  the  other  parishes  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — Oh,  yes.  He  left  a sum  for 
the  establishment  of  scholarships  in  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  and  we  have  the  Southwell  lectureship  in 
our  church.  He  was  a parishioner  of  St.  Werbur»h’s. 
One  of  the  clergymen  of  St.  "Werburgh’s  is  the  South- 
well  lecturer  and  there  is  a lecture  every  fortnight. 

7119.  Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c— The  next  items  areincome 
from  Southwell’s  bequest,  £2  4s.  4 d.,  and  bequest  of 
Joseph  Goff,  £1  Us.  8d.  Under  a will  of  the  25th 
April,  1833,  he  left  £50  to  the  parochial  Protestant 
schools  of  Dublin  except  St.  Bride’s.  The  next  is 
William  Tews  bequest,  £1  7s.  8 d.  Under  will  of  the 
8th  May,  1830,  he  left  £50  to  the  minister,  church- 
wardens, governors,  and  treasurers  of  the  charity 
school  of  St.  Werburgh’s. 

7120.  Dr.  Traill. — These  are  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  ? 

Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c— They  are.  That  exhausts  the 
incomes  of  St.  Werburgh’s  and  St.  John’s.  St. 
Werburgh’s  and  St.  John’s  are  now  united  and  have 


one  motor  and  there  is  only  one  ehtroh,  the  old  ckuttb 
of  St.  J ohn  s having  been  recently  taken  down 

7121  Rev.  Dr  Moilot— Cm  St.  Wertareh', 

retain  the  same  nghts  it  hitherto  had  to  this  co22 
school  after  it  withdraws  its  share  of  the  contriwt™ 
to  the  extent  of  £76  a year  ? 10ns 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — I think  it  will  • they  will 
deal  with  St.  John’s  and  St.  Werburgh’s  as  one  mriciT 
treating  them  as  one  parish.  ™> 

7122  Rev  Dr.  Molloy— Is  it  open  to  each  parish 
to  withdraw  its  contribution  as  it  pleases? 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — Is  it  open  to  St.  Audoen’s 
St.  Nicholas  Within,  and  St.  Michael’s  to  withdraw 
from  St.  Werburgh’s  and  St.  John’s,  or  for  the  latter 
two  to  withdraw  from  the  other  group  of  parishes 

7123.  Professor  Dougherty— While  the  partner- 
ship continues  can  each  withdraw  portion  of  its  contri 
bution  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — No. 

Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c— St.  Werburgh’s  and  St.  John’s 
form  one  part;  St.  Audoen’s,  St.  Nicholas  Within 
and  St.  Michael’s  another.  It  is  open  to  the  three 
latter  to  withdraw  from  the  two  former,  or  the  two 
former  from  the  three  latter. 

7124.  Professor  Dougherty. — Can  one  parish  with- 
draw or  seriously  diminish  the  amount  of  its  contri- 
bution ? 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — Not  as  regards  what  are 
strictly  school  funds. 

7125.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  they  only  united  forschool 
purposes  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — Only  for  school  purposes  and 
day  school  purposes. 

7126.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  the  contributions 
of  these  two  united  parishes,  St.  Werbuvgh’s  and  St. 

J ohn’s,  exceed  considerably  the  other  three  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — Certainly.  St.  Werburgh’s 

and  St.  J ohn’s  are  much  richer  than  the  other  three, 
by  two-thirds. 

7127.  Mr.  Anderson,  q.c. — The  parochial  fund  of 
St.  Audoen’s  in  1859  was  £571  13s.  derived  from 
voluntary  subscriptions  and  bequests.  A portion  of  it 
was  applied  in  rebuilding  the  church  or  doing  something 
of  that  kind.  The  only  other  income  is  Tisdall’s 
bequest,  £1  7s.  lOtf.  a year,  and  Southwell’s  bequest 
again  comes  in,  £2  4s.  4 d.  I now  come  to  St.  Nicholas’ 
parish.  The  income  of  St.  Nicholas’  is  £33  3s.  6d. 
derived  from  premises  in  Ship-street,  held  in  fee.  This 
was  originally  the  result  of  savings  and  collections 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  lands.  Then  there  is  the 
bequest  of  Cordelia  Carey,  £4 12s.  6 d.,  and  Southwell’s 
bequest,  £2  4s.  4 d. 

7128.  Pi-ofessor  Dougherty.— In  a former  report 
there  is  a reference  to  Cave’s  legacy.  The  report 
states,  “ It  thus  appears  that  the  lapse  of  time  has  not 
improved  the  financial  position  of  the  school,  and  that 
in  fact  were  it  not  for  Cave’s  legacy  of  £600  received 
in  1845,  the  income  of  the  institution  would  now  be 
under  £3  a year  from  Southwell  and  Tisdall’s  bequest, 
although  in  1826  there  was  a clear  realised  income  of 
£50  a year.  The  only  thing  to  show  you  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  trust  fund  is  a schoolhouse  stated  to  have 
cost  £330.”  The  report  goes  on  to  say  “there  are 
sixteen  hoys  on  the  foundation,  who  receive  one  suit 
of  clothes  in  the  year  each,  and  are  apprenticed  at  the 
expense  of  Cave’s  charity.”  That  appears  so  late  as 
1845,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  trace  of  it? 

Rev.  Canon  Leeper. — I never  beard  of  it  before. 
Our  old  books  are  lost  or  mislaid. 

7129.  Dr.  Traill. — You  will  find  a reference  to  it 
in  St.  Paul’s  parish.  You  will  find  they  got  £16  10*. 
in  St.  Paul’s  parish  school  from  it. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Maffett  (solicitor). — It  is  in  St.  Nicholas 
Within.  You  will  find  reference  to  it  at  page  90. 

7130.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  appear  to  have 
got  £600  from  Cave’s  bequest.  There  is  another 
charity,  Powell’s  ; is  there  any  trace  of  that? 

Rev.  Canon  Leeper. — None  whatever. 

7131.  Professor  Dougherty. — It  is  £200.  With 
regard  to  that  particular  fund,  it  is  stated  it  was 
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for  apprentice^.  If  ever  applied  to  that  purpose  it 
LlThave  long  ceased  to  exist  as  a distinct  fund, 
J2ng  mixed  up  with  other  trust  funds,  but  the  Cave 

beRe^  CaMn  Teeper.—l  applied  for  information  to 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  about  it,  and  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  It  might  have 
fallen  into  the  general  parish  fund.  . 

Mr  Anderson , Q.C.— Cave’s  bequest  is  not  taken  m 
as  part  of  the  income  of  St.  Nicholas’  at  all. 

7132.  Dr.  Traill. — You  might  be  able  to  trace  it, 
' i St.  Paul’s  it  is  called  Cave  and  Goff’s 


Rev  Canon  Leeper. — The  origin  of  that  £3  6s.  8d. 
in  the  general  parish  fund  I never  could  find.  It  may 
he  Cave's  charity 

7133.  Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c.— The  only  other  parish  is 
St.  Michael’s.  The  income  of  it  is  only  Tisdall’s  bequest, 
£1  *7 s.  10d-,  and  Southwell’s  bequest,  £1  2s.  2d. 

7134.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Southwell’s  bequest 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  arrear  ? 

Mr.  Anderson. — For  a year. 

7135.  Professor  Dougherty. — There  are  some  other 
bequests  mentioned  in  the  previous  report,  Quin’s 
bequest,  £2  8s.,  and  Bachelor’s  bequest  1 


Rev.  Canon  Leeper. — These  are  for  the  poor,  and  I 
still  receive  them. 

7136.  Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c. — I have  now  stated  to  the 
Commissioners  the  different  funds  in  respect  of  these 
parishes  with  the  view  to  framing  a scheme.  A con- 
siderable portion  of  these  funds  are  derived  from 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  would  be,  strictly  speak- 
ing, outside  the  scope  of  this  Commission,  but  we  are 
willing  to  have  a scheme  framed,  and  we  ask  you,  in 
doing  so,  to  bear  in  mind  the  sources  from  which 
these  funds  are  derived.  If  you  will  allow  us  we  will 
frame  a scheme  for  the  working  of  these  schools. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  would  be  convenient  for  us 
if  you  would  draw  it  up  in  the  form  in  which  it  should 
ultimately  appear.  We  would  also  desire  that  you 
should  accompany  it  with  a memorandum  stating  the 
grounds  for  any  change  you  wish  to  establish,  and  giving 
us  any  facts  or  reasons  for  the  principles  you  follow  in 
the  framing  of  it. 

Mr.  Anderson,  q.c. — As  I understand  we  are  at 
present  at  liberty  to  prepare  a scheme,  and  submit  it 
to  you.  What  evidence  do  you  require  to  be  given? 

Rev  Dr.  Molloy. — You  can  call  witnesses  to  prove 
the  facts  you  have  laid  before  us. 


Rev.  S.  G.  Huglies,  ll.i 

7137.  Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c. — You  are  one  of  the  clergy- 
men of  the  united  parishes  of  St  Werburgh’s  and  St. 
John's  ? — Yes. 

7138.  Have  you  got  the  old  vestry  book  of  the 
parish  I — Yes  (produced). 

7139.  Do  you  produce  the  entry  of  the  20th  January, 
1695  and  1696  ? — I do. 

7140.  Dr.  Traill. — You  made  a copy  of  that  entry  ? 
—Yes. 

7141.  Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c.  — Have  you  got  the 
custody  of  the  title  deeds? — I have  the  custody  of  the 
title  deeds. 

7142.  I am  keeping  each  parish  separate.  We 
produce  the  original  purchase  deed  of  the  10th  April, 
1732  (handed  in).  This  is  a deed  of  conveyance, 
1782,  to  Randall  M'Donnell  relating  to  the  purchase 
of  premises  in  Smock-alley ; declaration  of  trust  of 
Randall  M'Donnell,  1782;  mortgage  to  Andrew 
Gibbons,  29th  April,  1782  (handed  in). 

7143.  There  was  a conveyance  of  the  3rd  July, 
1806,  by  Gibbons.  Conveyance  to  trustees,  of  3rd 
July,  by  Randall  M'Donnell.  And  declaration  of 
trust  of  3rd  July,  1806  by  these  trustees? — Yes  (six 
deeds  handed  in). 

7144.  Do  you  know  the  John’s-lane  premises  ? — 

1 do. 

7145.  Have  they  ceased  to  be  used  as  school  pre- 
mises 1 — They  have  for  about  forty  years. 

7146.  What  are  they  used  for  now? — They  are 
set  in  tenements,  and  the  rents  collected  weekly  by  an 
agent  of  ours. 

7147.  What  are  the  rents  ? — Gross  sum  £25,  sub- 
ject to  rates,  about  £7  10s.  a year. 

7148.  No  rent  is  paid  for  them  to  any  body  ? — No 
rent  has  been  paid  for  them,  and  never  has  been  paid. 

I believe  they  are  built  on  portion  of  the  ground  of 
St  John’s  church. 

7149.  Have  you  been  able  to  trace  any  of  the  money 

mat  was  lent  to  the  parish  estate  ? — Yes.  I copied 
tins  statement  from  tie  vestry  book.  In  1772  the 
whool  lent  the  parish  £400  Irish  ; in  1774  they  lent 
£175  Irish,  and  there  was  a balance  of  £25  of  an 
?~*er  date)  making  a total  debt  of  £6.00  Irish.  In 
1858  payment  was  made  by  the  parish  estate  to  the 
scn<X)ls,  but  in  1866  a sum  was  borrowed  again,  leaving 
the  debt  £600  Irish  on  which  interest  is  paid  of  4 per 
cent.  r r 

7150.  Did  you  find  any  deed  or  other  document 
aa  security  for  that  advance  ?— No. 


i.,  sworn  and  examined. 

7151.  Do  you  know  in  whom  the  parish  estate  of 
St.  John’s  is  vested? — The  rector  and  churchwardens. 

7152.  What  does  the  parish  estate  consist  of ; is  it 
land  or  money  ? — Some  house  property,  and  we  are 
getting  a rent  for  the  site  of  St.  John’s  church. 

7153.  Have  you  been  able  to  trace  in  any  book 
the  source  from  which  the  £1,200  that  was 
originally  invested  in  the  purchase  of  the  houses 
was  derived? — Yes;  the  8th  March,  1697— 8,  there 
is  a minute  which  refers  to  the  seats  in  the  chancel  of 
St.  John’s  church.  There  being  a dispute  between  the 
rector  and  the  vestry  whether  the  seats  belong  to  the 
rector  or  the  vestry,  it  was  agreed  the  money  for  the 
seats  within  the  chancel  shall  be  • applied  for  the  use 
of  poor  scholars.  That  applied  to  six  seats  in  St.  John’s 
church. 

7154.  Part  of  the  £1,200  was  raised  in  that  way  ? — 
Yes. 

7155.  Did  you  trace  any  other  portion  of  it  ? — Yes, 
a box  was  kept  in  St.  John’s  church.  It  is  constantly 
referred  to  in  this  book,  beginning  in  1697,  a voluntary 
box  for  poor  scholars. 

7156.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  that  a book  kept 
by  the  governors  ? — Yes ; it  begins  in  1697,  and  ends 
thirty  years  after. 

7157.  Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c. — That  is  a second  source 
of  the  endowment  ? — Yes. 

7158.  What  are  the  other  sources  ? — Another  source 
of  the  £1,200  was  from  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  a 
further  source  was  the  annual  sermon.  That  was  a 
matter  of  notoriety  and  there  is  reference  to  it  in  all  the 
Dublin  newspapers  for  the  last  century.  Sometimes 
even  bishops  collected  in  the  church,  and  ladies,  every 
effort  being  made  to  make  the  collection  as  large  as 
possible. 

7159.  Are  you  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
schools  ? — I have  been  since  they  were  united,  now 
eight  years. 

7160.  Dr.  Traill. — We  want  the  roll,  the  average 
attendance  of  the  children,  and  the  denominations  to 
which  they  belong,  the  roll  for  the  boys  and  girls  ? — 
The  infant  school  is  divided  into  an  infant  school  and 
a baby  school  for  small  children.  I made  out  a return 
of  the  attendance  of  children  on  the  roll,  it  is  in  the 
printed  report  for  1835.  During  the  year  310  children 
received  combined  religious  and  secular  instruction  in 
the  daily  schools,  the  average  attendance  for  the  year 
is  very  high,  being  202. 

7161.  You  divide  those  into  classes? — Yes,  boys 
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May  13, 18S8.  49^  gu-]g  38,  infants  115.  The  sox  of  the  infants  is 
Bev.  S.  C.  about  equal,  at  least  almost  to  a fraction. 

Hughes,  x.l.b.  7162.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  do  you  account  for 
the  number  in  the  infant  school  being  larger  than  the 
numbers  in  the  boys'  and  girls’  school  ? — Because  we 
have  a few  very  respectable  children,  who  when  they 
get  advanced,  are  sent  to  the  training  school  in  Marl- 
borough-street,  and  also  because  of  the  very  early  age 
at  which  girls  are  withdrawn. 

71 63.  After  they  leave  the  infant  schools  are  they 
sent  to  other  primary  schools  in  Dublin  ? — Very  few, 
except  those  of  a better  class. 

7164.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  manygo  to  Ralph  Macklin’s 
schools  ? — About  a dozen. 

7165.  The  return  gives  the  average  attendance  for 
the  year  at  202 ? — Yes,  Iascertained  it  in  April  j 256 
is  the  gross  number  on  the  roll : in  die  infant  school 
140  last  month,  and  on  the  roll  of  the  boys’  school  65, 
and  on  the  roll  in  the  gilds’  school  51. 

7166.  What  are  the  religious  denominations  of  the 
children  ? —Thera  are  24  S of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
seven  Presbyterians,  and  one  Jew. 

7167.  Are  there  any  Roman  Catholics? — No  Roman 
Catholics. 

7168.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — These  schools  are  not 
connected  with  the  National  Board? — No. 

7169.  Do  you  give  religious  instruction  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ? — 
Yes,  to  all  the  children.  My  custom  is  if  I know  a 
child  is  a Presbyterian  to  ask  him  to  bring  a message 
from  his  parents  whether  they  object  to  his  learning 
the  Church  catechism,  but  they  are  taught  the  Bible 
along  with  the  other  children. 

7170.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  charge  school 
fees  ? — Nominally,  but  only  one  child  out  of  every  five 
actually  pays.  The  school  fees  amounted  to  £7  12s. 

7171.  Do  you  give  any  advantage  to  the  children 
attending  your  schools  in  addition  to  the  education 
they  receive? — We  do.  In  the  accounts  you  will 
see  an  item  of  ,£19  16s.  2d.  for  bread  given  in  the 
infant  school. 

7172.  When  is  it  given  to  them? — As  a luncheon 
at  twelve  o’clock.  You  will  see  also  an  item  for 
clothing  to  the  extent  of  £51.  We  lay  down  as  a rule 
that  every  child  attending  two- thirds  of  the  year  is 
entitled  to  clothes. 

7173.  That  accounts  for  your  high  average  atten- 
dance?— Yes ; £51  11s.  the  clothing  amounted  to  last 
year. 

7174.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  any  special  fimd 
allocated  to  that? — No. 

7175.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  provide  cloth- 
ing for  apprentices  ? — Yes,  in  every  case  of  children 
going  to  trades  we  give  them  a suit  of  clothes. 

7176.  Have  you  any  apprenticeship  fund  in  con- 
nection with  your  schools  ? — It  is  mixed  up  with  the 
Powell  bequest. 


7177.  1 see  m your  statement  of  accounts  s„„,0 

.eif'cSd0™’11  Gmw'~ These  t"'°  sums  «■%  mute  up 

Dr.  Smith.— The  conditions  ot  the  npprenticeshi™ 
ai-0  very  much  altered ; now  the  hoys  commence  3 
a small  salary  of  a couple  of  shillings  a week. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Flwjhes. — Portion  of  the  apprentice  fees 
mJney  ^ ' !lfference  between  English  and  IrJh 

7178  Professor  Dougherty.-THs  united  parish 
does  not  get  a larger  proportion  of  the  apprentice  fees 
because  Canon  Greene  happens  to  be  the  administra- 

it  fairlyCan°a  Grmie' — We  take  evei7  step  to  divide 

Rev.  S.  C Hughes.— We  have  a larger  proportion 
ot  the  poor  hoys. 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — We  have  five  schools,  and  of 
course  we  would  be  entitled  to  more. 

7179.  Professor  Dougherty.— What  isyouropinion 
ot  the  effect  on  the  population  of  the  parish  of  the 
remission  of  school  fees  ? 

Rev.  S.  O.  Hughes— A.  great  many  poor  children,  if 
their  father  happens  to  be  out  of  work,  find  it  im- 
possible to  pay  school  fees,  and  they  are  sent  to  the 
mission  school  and  ragged  schools  where  they  get  a free 
breakfast.  ° 


7180.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Do  you  try  to  get  school 
fees  from  all  who  are  able  to  pay  1— Nominally  we  do 
but  it  is  hard  to  get  them. 

7181.  Professor  Dougherty.— Some  people  say 

the  remission  of  school  fees  has  a pauperism"  ten- 
dency? ° 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — The  pauperism  comes  first  and 
then  the  school  fees  are  not  paid.  If  we  insisted  a 
child  should  produce  a penny  a week,  that  child  would 
not  come  to  the  school. 

7182.  Was  not  Ralph  Macklin’s  school  originally  in 
your  parish  ? 

Rev.  S.  C.  Hughes. — No,  never. 

7183.  There  was  a proposal  to  transfer  the  Ralph 
Macklin  endowment  to  your  parish  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — I am  sure  it  would  he  very 
beneficial. 

Dr.  Smith. — We  would  take  the  money  if  we  had 
not  any  interference  with  it. 

7184.  Dr.  Traill. — The  Ralph  Macklin  endowment 
was  originally  intended  for  those  poor  schools,  and  one 
would  think  it  ought  to  he  applied  in  the  poorer 
parishes  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — I would  think  so.  This  is 
the  poorest  district  except  perhaps  Saint  Michan’s. 

7185.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  Saint  Audoen’s  poorer? 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — Not  near  so  poor. 


Rev.  Canon 
Greene,  m.a. 


Rev.  Canon  Greene,  u. 

7186.  Mr.  Anderson  Q.c. — You  are  the  present  rector 
ofthe  united  parishes  of  St.  Werburgh’s  and  St.  John’s? 
— I am. 

7187.  I believe  your  present  schoolhouse  was  the 
old  Deanery  of  Christ  Chnr-ch  ? — Yes.  That  is  now- 
vested  in  the  Representative  Church  Body. 

7188.  What  is  the  general  parish  fund  which  is 
vested  in  your  name? — It  is  a sum  of  money  in  new 
three  per  cents,  which  produces  £52  10s.  half  yearly 
I think.  I can  tell  you  the  exact  amount ; £52  8s.  id. 
is  the  exact  amount. 

7189.  In  whose  name  is  that  fund  vested? — In  the 
name  of  the  ministers  and  churchwardens. 

7190.  £138  6s.  8 d.  consols  is  vested  in  the  minister 
and  churchwardens? — That  sum  in  St.  Werburgh’s 
parish  is  in  the  name  of  the  rector  and  church- 
wardens. 

7191.  That  was  derived  from  the  savings  of  former 
years  and  invested? — Yes. 


A.,  sworn  and  examined. 

7192.  In  1870  do  you  recollect  selling  out  portion 
of  it?— Yes,  £160. 

7193.  How  was  that  £150  laid  out? — In  the  pur- 
chase of  a slip  of  ground  on  which  an  old  house 
formerly  stood,  and  which  was  taken  down. 

7194.  To  whom  was  that  conveyed? — It  was  con- 
veyed to  the  school  hoard  of  St.  John’s  parish. 

7195.  Dr.  Traill. — What  do  you  call  the  school 
board? — Well,  the  governors  ofthe  school. 

7196.  Are  these  the  words  in  the  deed? — lam  not 
sure.  Perhaps  Mr.  Maffett  has  the  deed. 

7197.  Mr.  Anderson  Q.c. — Can  you  explain  why 
that  money  was  so  invested? — Because  the  slip  of 
ground  was  going  to  be  converted  into  a knacker’s  yard. 
We  considered  that  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  the 
school,  and  we  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  to  pur- 
chase it. 

7198.  It  adjoins  the  school?— Yes,  but  there  is  a 
wall  between. 
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7199.  Dr.  Traill.— What  is  the  size  of  the  ground 

"ife-lW  , 

pev  Canon  Greene.— It  is  more  than  127  feet. 
£>00.  Mr.  Anderson  Q.c.  (to  the  Rev.  Canon 
fireene). — Has  that  been  relet  lately  ? -It  has.  It  is 
let  to  the  Messrs.  Sibthorpe  for  £10  a year. 
Mr.  Sibthorpe  has  it  for  his  ladders,  and  he  has  built 
a small  house  at  the  back  of  it. 

70*01  Dr.  Traill.— Is  it  let  on  a building  lease! 
Dr.  Smith.— No,  not  a building  lease,  merely  for 
twenty-one  years. 

7202.  Dr.  Traill  (to  Rev.  Canon  Greene).— Yon 
heard  Mr  Anderson’s  statement  about  the  different 
bequests?— Southwell’s,  Wallace’s,  and  the  others; 
do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Anderson’s  statement  l— 

Anderson,  Q.c.— Have  you  the  lease  of 
the  1st  February,  1844,  of  St.  Werburgh’s  schools?— 


7204.  That  is  the  lease  that  contains  the  special 
covenant  referred  to  ? — Yes. 

7205.  The  next  item  is  with  reference  to  the  grant 
of  the  St.  Srephen’s-green  premises ; do  you  know 
these  premises  belonging  to  St.  Werburgh’s  parish  on 
St.  Stephen’s-green?— Yes. 

7206.  You  get  the  rents  of  them  paid  over  for  the 
purposes  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

7207.  Are  you  aware  the  parish  authorities  are 
about  to  cease  giving  that  ? — Yes,  a resolution  is  come 
to,  to  withdraw  that  grant. 

7208.  What  is  the  rent  of  that  house  on  Stephen’s- 
green? — £76  odd. 

7209.  Dr.  Traill. — This  lease  of  premises  in  1884 ; 
is  that  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c. — That  refers  to  St.  Werburgh’s, 
£76  5s.  id.,  rent  of  premises  in  St.  Stephen’s-green, 
and  that  grant  is  about  to  be  withdrawn. 

7210.  Dr.  Traill  (to  the  Rev.  Canon  Greene). — 
How  long  has  that  fund  been  applied  to  educational 
purposes  1 — A great  number  of  years. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Hughes. — Ninety-five  years. 

7211.  Dr.  Traill  (to  Rev.  Canon  Greene). — 
The  churchwardens  in  withdrawing  that  only  desire 
I presume  to  protect  it  from  any  interference  ? — That 
is  all ; that  is  the  reason. 

7212.  If  a proper  scheme  was  devised,  the  church- 
wardens might  allow  it  to  remain  for  school  purposes? 
— They  would  have  no  objection,  I think. 

7213.  Professor  Dougherty. — To  what  purposes 
would  they  apply  it  if  they  withdraw  it  from  the 
school? — To  the  poor. 

7214.  Dr.  Traill. — They  consider  it  within  their 
trust  to  apply  it  to  the  children  of  the  school? — Yes. 

7215.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  you  consider 
that  a judicious  or  useful  application  of  it  ? — I really 
cannot  say. 

7216.  What  is  your  judgment? — I really  could  not 


say ; suppose  some  poor  children  were  sent  out  of  the  May  i3,  issc. 
country  it  would  be  a useful  application  of  it.  jjev  Canon 

7217.  That  would  still  be  for  educational  purposes?  Greene,  m.a. 
— I believe  indiscriminately  giving  it  to  them  as  poor 

would  be  extremely  bad,  but  there  are  many  useful 
ways  of  giving  it. 

7218.  Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c. — Sir  D.  Bellingham  gave 
it  for  the  poor  of  the  parish,  and  I will  enter  the  deed 
relating  to  it.  (Deed  entered.)  With  reference  to 
the  general  parish  fund  of  St.  Werburgh’s,  what  does 
it  amount  to  ? — £52  18s.  id.  half-yearly. 

7219.  £20  a year  is  given  to  the  school  fund? — 

Yes.  The  Rev.  Sir.  Hughes  found  a minute,  which 
shows  that  the  portion  of  that  money  which  should  go 
to  the  school  was  £31  a year. 

7220.  What  is  that  minute? 

Rev.  S.  G.  Hughes. — During  that  time  the  same 
body  of  gentlemen  managed  the  afiairs  of  the  school 
in  1859. 

7221.  Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c. — Does  it  refer  to  St. 

Werburgh’s  ? 

Rev.  S.  G.  Hughes. — Yes. 

7222.  What  is  the  date  of  the  minute? — The  7th 
January,  1859.  The  minute  states  that  a small  sum 
was  requisite  immediately,  and  the  junior  church- 
warden is  directed  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school 
a dividend  on  it — a half-yearly  dividend,  one-half  of 
which  shall  be  added  by  the  junior  churchwarden  to 
the  sum  (£18  0s.  Id.)  heretofore  paid  the  treasurer  of 
the  school,  making  the  half  payment  to  him  so  much. 

I find  on  20th  April,  1876,  in  the  time  of  Rev.  Dr. 

M'Carthy,  a minute  stating  £200  of  the  Three  per 
Cent,  stock,  belonging  to  the  school,  should  be  sold  to 
clear  off  the  greater  part  of  a debt  due  to  the  treasurer. 

That  would  diminish  that  by  £6  a year,  and  that 
would  leave  the  sum  of  money  to  be  £31  2s.  a year. 

7223.  Dr.  Traill. — To  clear  off  a debt  to  the 
treasurer ? 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — The  treasurer  of  the  school. 

7224.  Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c. — How  does  the  amount 
come  to  be  reduced  to  £20. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Hughes. — In  1870  the  schoolmaster  was 
pensioned  at  the  rate  of  £42  10s.  a year  and  the 
parish  was  paying  that  to  the  present,  and  we  did  not 
insist  on  getting  the  whole  £31  12s.,  and  they  gave 
£20. 

7225.  Dr.  Traill.— You  will  have  the  reversion 
of  it? 

Rev.  S.  C.  Hughes. — When  the  pension  ceases  we 
will  have  the  reversion  of  it. 

7226.  Mr.  Anderson,  q.c.  (to  Rev.  Canon  Greene). 

You  heard  about  Southwell's  bequest,  Goff’s  be- 
quest, and  lew’s?— The  former  is  paid  by  the  church- 
wardens of  St.  Werburgh’s  parish,  and  the  other  two 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests.  Goff’s  bequest  was  dated  April  25th,  1838, 
and  Taw’s  bequest  May,  1830. 


Rev.  Canon  deeper , d.d. 

7227.  Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c. — You  are  the  incumbent 
of  the  united  parishes  of  St.'  Audoen,  St.  Nicholas 
Within,  and  St.  Michael  ? — Yes. 

7228.  What  is  the  amount  of  St.  Audoen’s  parish 
fund? — The  amount  of  the  whole  is  about 
£1,155  16s.  Id. 

7229.  Is  that  Government  stock  ? — Yes,  it  is  mainly 
Government  stock. 

7230.  There  is  a sum  applicable  out  of  the  parish 
fund  to  the  school  of  St.  Audoen’s ; how  much  is  that? 
— £571  13s.  new  three  per  cents. 

7231.  How  was  that  made  up? — I do  not  know. 
Probably  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  bequests. 

Professor  Dougherty. — Look  at  the  report  of  1858 
and  you  will  see  a list  given,  taken  from  a tablet  in 
the  porch  of  the  church,  which  gives  the  benefactors 
of  the  schools  and  the  amounts. 


, sworn  and  examined.  Rev.  Canon 

7232.  Mr.  Anderson,  Q.C.— What  has  become  of  beeper,  o.n. 
your  books  ?— We  cannot  tell ; a late  churchwarden, 
who  knew  a good  deal  about  the  properly,  has  gone  to 

^7233.  What  is  his  name? — Queale.  Before  his 
time  and  mine  theie  was  a treasurer,  I don’t  know  his 
name,  his  books  and  acconnts  have  disappeared.  I 
have  only  one  book. 

7234.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  church  oi  at. 

Audoen  there  is  a board  with  the  names  of  benefactors 
on  it?— Yes,  and  the  amount  is  given  and  the  names. 

7235.  Dr.  Traill. — A board  in  the  cbnrcb  ? — Yes, 
in  tbe  porcb  of  the  church. 

7236.  TisdaH’s  bequest,  the  principal  of  that  is 
£46  8s  2d , the  dividend  on  that  is  for  the  school  of 
St  Audoen’s?— No,  St.  Nicholas’s,-  arising  out  of 
premises  in  Great  Ship-street.  As  to  the  origin  there 
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is  what  appears  in  a former  report,  “ original  savings 
collected  together  and  bought  the  holding.” 

7237.  Do  you  hold  that  in  fee? — Yes ; we  pay  no 
rent  for  it.  We  derive  about  £25  or  £26  a year 
from  it. 

7238.  I see  there  is  Carey’s  bequest  and  Southwell’s 
bequest  for  the  school  of  St.  Nicholas  ? — The  amount 
of  Cordelia  Carey’s  bequest  is  £4  12s.  6 d.  and  South- 
well’s £1  2s.  2d. 

7239.  You  know  nothing  about  Cave’s  bequest? — 
No. 

7240.  Thereis  a general  parish  fundinSt.  Nicholas’s, 
what  does  that  consist  of? — I cannot  now  tell  the 
details ; some  of  it  is  for  the  poor  and  some  for  the 
schools. 

7241.  What  is  the  amount  of  it  ? — I have  no  record. 
I merely  get  the  interest. 

7242..  That  is  two  sums  £4  12s.  6c?.  and  £2  4s.  id.  ? 
— That  is  the  interest.  I see  from  a note  I took  that 
I get  it  partly  from  rent  and  partly  from  new  three 
per  cents.  I cannot  give  particulars. 

7243.  Are  they  paid  to  you  by  the  bank?— I get 
some  from  the  bank  and  some  from  the  Charitable 
Commissioners. 

7244.  Mr.  Anderson,  q.o. — How  much  do  you  get 
from  the  bank  ; I am  speaking  now  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Nicholas? — It  amounts  to  £1  11s.  6c?. 

7245.  Do  you  get  £3  6s.  8 d.  1 — Yes  j I get  that 


~'T~’  ' a 011  government  stock 

vested  in  the  names  of  the  minister  and 


also  at  the  bank 
which  is  veste 
churchwardens. 

7246.  Carey’s  bequest  is  £4  12s.  6cZ.  ? Yes 

ox  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  1 

But.  Canon  Iuper.—£  i 1 2>.  6 d.  comes  from  them. 
I caimot  give  any  further  information  in  corns, team 
of  the  loss  of  hooks.  u 

.7248  Mr.  Anderson,  Q.c.— With  regard  to  St 
Michaels  parish,  there  are  only  two  bequests.  South' 
well’s  and  Tisdall’s  ? — Yes. 

7249.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Should  you  consider  it 
desirable  to  have  a new  school,  amalgamating  all  these 
endowments,  and  taking  in  St.  Bride’s  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Lcepw. — No  ; I fancy  not. 

Rev.  Canon  Greene.— Dr.  Deeper  would  object  to 
have  the  school  under  the  National  Board. 

7250.  Professor  Dougherty  (to  the  Rev.  Canon 
Leeper).  You  would  see  no  objection  to  giving  the 
governing  body  power  to  connect  the  school  with 
the  National  Board  afterwards  if  they  should  think 
fit  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Lecper— I,  as  rector  of  St.  Audoen’s 
do  not  wish  to  bind  my  successors. 

7251.  Professor  Dougherty.— To  give  them  such 

a discretionary  power  would  not  be  binding  them. 


‘ 7252.  Rev.  Dr.  Molt.oy. — Are  you  one  of  the 

churchwardens  interested  in  these  parishes? I am 

rector's  churchwarden  of  St.  Werburgh’s  for  the  year. 

7253.  Have  you  shared  in  the  administration  of  the 
fund  ? — Yes,  I am  an  ex-officio  governor  of  these  united 
schools  as  churchwarden. 

7254.  Have  you  any  view  to  put  before  the  Com- 
missioners as  regards  the  preparation  of  a scheme  ? 

My  view  would  be  that  any  scheme  should  take  in 
St.  Werburgh’s,  Audoen’s,  Nicholas,  Michael’s,  and 
John’s,  and  be  permanent,  as  they  are  all  united  by  a 
community  of  interest.  These  parishes  at  one  time 
all  had  a separate  school,  but  when  the  population 
decreased  so  much  there  was  an  amalgamation.  My 
idea  would  be  to  extend  the  amalgamation  further,  and 
to  take  in  other  schools  within  a given  area  which 
have  only  a small  attendance. 

7255.  You  mean  the  schools  of  neighbouring 

parishes  ? — Yes.  ° 

7256.  Professor  Dougherty.— Would  you  go  so  far 

as  to  take  in  all  the  parish  schools  in  Dublin  ? There 

are  fourteen  city  parishes,  and  I would  go  so  far  as 
to  take  in  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  but  still  retainino' 
the  infant  schools  in  connexion  with  the  parishes  as 
the  amalgamated  school  would  be  too  far  away  for 
young  children  to  attend  ; but  for  grown  up  boys 
and  girls  my  idea  would  be  to  have  one  central 
school  established.  I would  include  St.  Luke’s,  St 
Bride  s,  St.  Ann’s,  St.  Mary’s,  St.  Michan’s,  and 
others. 

V357.  Practically  yon  would  take  in  ell  the  narilkes  i 
— Yes,  so  as  to  have  one  central  efficient  school. 

725l8;  Have  you  an  existing  school-house  large 
enough?— No,  but  we  have  a site  sufficiently  large  for 
such  a school-house  near  St.  Werburgh’s. 

7259.  Would  you  include  St.  Peter’s  ? — I don’t 
know  about  that.  It  has  a large  suburban  population. 

7260.  Would  you  include  St.  Ann’s  ? — I would 
“ the  school  was  small,  and  they  gave  us  Ralph 
Macklin  s money.  In  St.  Ann’s  parish  there  is  a 
training  school. 

,;/2?61  'r.?r'  tT^ILL-— you  go  to  the  north 
side  (— Lhnst  Church  is  a great  centre,  and  from  a 
large  radius  the  children  could  with  advantage  attend 
at  the  one  central  school. 

7262.  Would  the  children  come  a mile?— None 


Alexander  T.  Smith,  m.d.,  sworn  and  examined. 


would  be  further  than  Guinness’s  Brewery  on  the  south, 
and  others  would  come  from  districts  at  the  back  of 
the  Pour  Courts. 

7263.  How  many  children  would  you  expect  would 
attend  such  a school  ? — Provision  could  be  made  for 
600  or  700. 

7264.  Do  you  consider  that  would  be  more  advisable 
than  three  schools  of  200  each  ? — I don’t  say  that,  but 
I say  one  school  of  700  is  very  much  better  than 
several  schools  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  of  an 
average  attendance. 

7265.  But  here  we  have  an  existing  school  of  over 
200  ? — If  you  inquire  as  to  where  all  these  children 
come  from,  you  will  find  they  come  from  nearly  all 
those  parishes  mentioned. 

7266.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  propose  to  have  one 
common  board  of  administration  for  all  the  parishes,  and 
one  central  school  to  which  the  adult  children  of  the 
several  parishes  would  come  ? — Yes.  The  Board- 
should  not  be  too  large  as  to  be  tuiworkable.  I would 
propose  that  each  parish  should  have  power  to  send  a 
delegate  to  the  central  Board. 

7267.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  your  view,  Dr. 
Smith,  as  regards  the  school  fees  ? — I consider  they 
should  be  charged. 

7268.  Have  you  practical  experience  to  lead  you  to 
that  conclusion  ? — I have  a good  deal  of  knowledge 
coming  in  contact  with  the  poorer  class  of  Protes- 
tants, and  the  fact  is,  they  would  want  everything 
done  for  them,  and  you  can  get  very  little  without 


7269.  Do  you  cousidef  pressure  should  be  put  on 
them  to  make  them  pay  the  school  fees  ? — I am  sure 
some  would  pay,  but  others  would  not.  My  opinion 
is,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  get  them  to  pay  some- 
thing. 

7270.  Would  you  exclude  those  who  would  not 
pay  ? — Certainly  not. 

7271.  But  you  would  put  greater  pressure  on 
those  able  to  pay  than  is  at  present  applied  f— 
Certainly. 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — As  a matter  of  fact  we  did 
put  pressure  on  them,  and  without  special  exemption 
from  the  clergyman,  every  child  was  bound  to  pay, 
but  in  the  result  it  did  not  work  at  all 

7272.  Professor  Dougherty  (to  Dr.  Smith). — Do 
you  consider  the  present  system  of  the  administration 
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f local  charities  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the  people  ? 
I think  so  • it  makes  them  mean  and  lying. 

■Roy  Canon  Greene— The  father  of  a family  is  a 
dr.nk.rd,  pahaps.  He  says  “ If  you  do  not  udrnrt  the 

«Sd  oftere  will  i they  ml1  s“d  t0  ra®ei 

schools  whole  they  will  get  a piece  of  bread  eveiy  day. 
Numbeis  of  our  chUdren  in  that  way,  whose  parents 
are  able  to  pay,  are  sent  to  ragged  schools. 

7273.  Dr.  Traill  (to  Dr.  Smith).—  How  would 

you  compose  the  central  board  you  speak  of?— 
I would  have  one  representative  on  the  central  board 
from  each  parish.  . 

7274.  Would  you  put  the  clergyman  of  each  parish 
and  two  churchwardens  on  it?— Yes,  that  would  make 

a board  of  forty-two. 

7275.  Where  would  you  have  them  meet  f — A room 
set  apart-  for  them  in  the  new  building. 

7276.  Where  would  you  have  the  new  building  ? — 

On  the  ground  held  by  the  united  parishes  there  is  a 
suitable  site.  , .„  . 

7277.  Would  your  idea  be  earned  out  ii  a largo 
central  school  was  taken  elsewhere,  such  as  St.  Peter’s? 
—Yes,  but  St.  Peter’s  is  not  in  the  centre  of  Old 
Dublin ; it  is  on  the  outskirts,  and  extends  into  Rath- 
mines. 

7278.  A great  many  in  favour  of  amalgamation 
would  be  in  favour  of  having  such  a central  school  in 
their  own  particular  district  ?— If  you  look  at  the 
ordnance  map  you  will  see  the  site  I suggest  is  in  the 
centre  of  a thickly-populated  district,  which  comprises 
all  the  parts  of  Dublin  in  which  poorer  classes  live, 
and  for  whom  these  endowments  were  given  and 


intended.  . 

7279.  Don’t  you  think  people  m other  parishes 
might  object  ? — There  would  possibly  be  objections  on 
the  part  of  clergymen  in  other  parishes  who  would  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  interfering  as  much  as  in  their 
own  parishes.  But  were  the  schools  good  their  good- 
ness would  prevent  the  parents  grumbling  as  to  the 
distance  they  had  to  send  their  children. 

7280.  Professor  Dougherty. — Might  you  not  have 
a joint  board  that  would  administer  the  parochial 
educational  endowments,  and  have  power  to  determine, 
in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  population, 
where  a school  should  he  established,  and  where  a 
school  should  be  withdrawn? — Certainly. 

7281.  It  might  be  useful  to  have  a joint  board  for 
the  administration  of  the  educational  charities  in 
Dublin? — There  are  so  many  small  items  that  it 
would  be  well  to  have  them  amalgamated  and  swept 


into  one  central  fund  and  dealt  with. 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — The  amount  in  these  six 
parishes  would  go  a long  way. 

7282.  Professor  Dougherty. — If  it  is  a sound  prin- 
ciple as  regards  six  parishes,  would  it  not  be  wise  to 


still  further  extend  it  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — Unless  you  take  in  the  whole 
of  Dublin.  I think  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
one  central  school  for  the  whole  of  Dublin. 

7283.  Professor  Dougherty. — It  might  be  a matter 
of  doubtful  policy  to  establish  one  central  school,  but 
it  is  different!  to  have  a joint  board  to  administer  these 
parochial  educational  endowments. 

7284.  Dr.  Traill. — The  central  board  might  over- 
rule the  wishes  of  a parish  and  allocate  endowments 
from  one  parish  to  another  under  the  pretext  of  shift- 
ing population  ? 

Rev.  Canon  Greene. — And  that  would  lead  to 
jealousy. 

The  Witness. — The  infant  schools  from  which  the 
central  school  would  be  recruited  would  be  still  under 
the  care  of  the  clergymen  of  their  different  parishes. 


The  quantity  of  bread  given  to  the  children  accounts  muj  13,  isss. 
for  the  lai’ge  average  attendance  at  the  infant  school,  — — 

and  it  is  the  only  charity  I ever  saw  given  in  these  'M%. ' 
schools  that  I approved  of. 

7285.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  —"With  respect  to  these  six 
particular  parishes,  do  you  think  from  the  Protestant 
population  a sufficient  number  of  children  would  at- 
tend one  central  school  for  those  six  parishes  ? — I think 
the  number  at  present  would  be  sufficient,  but  the 
schoolhouse  is  too  small ; it  is  a mere  dwellinghouse 
turned  into  a schoolhouse. 

7286.  The  existing  schoolhouse  would  be  insuf- 
ficient if  established  for  these  six  parishes  ? — Yes. 

7287.  Do  you  think  the  local  clergy  have  a special 
interest  in  the  schools  in  which  the  children  of  their 
denomination  are  educated  which  makes  them  devote 
themselves  with  greater  zeal  to  it,  than  if  under  the 
control  of  any  central  body  ? — They  no  doubt  show 
great  zeal  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  children  attending 
their  schools. 

7288.  Is  there  not  a ceitain  advantage  in  giving  them 
authority  who  have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  schools,  and  would  it  not  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  children  ? — Speaking  for  myself,  I may  say  I 
have  the  greatest  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
schools  ; but,  for  all  that,  I think  the  funds  might  be 
amalgamated. 

7289.  The  various  items  of  income  are  too  scattered 
you  think  ? — Yes. 

7290.  And  your  idea  is  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  them  amalgamated  and  applied  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  one  school,  under  one  board  of  administration 
for  the  six  parishes  ? — Yes.  In  the  accounts  you  will 
find  an  item  of  £51  11s.  for  clothing,  and  I consider 
that  a sort  of  bribery  to  the  children  to  attend. 

7291.  But  do  you  consider  there  is  any  wasting  of 
the  income  bj1  reason  of  it  coming  in  in  small  sums  1 — 

The  payments  are  not  in  small  sums,  and  there  is  no 
wasting  of  the  funds  in  the  sense  of  wasting,  but  in 
my  opinion  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  funds 
amalgamated. 

7292.  Professor  Dougherty. — I thought  you  would 
wish  to  see  a large  school  established,  and  that 
because  the  existing  parochial  schools  are  too  small 
according  to  your  idea  ol  what  a school  ought  to  be ! — 

They  are  too  small ; that  is  my  idea. 

7293.  Dr.  Traill. — Per  each  of  those  schools  you 
require  masters  and  mistresses,  and  if  there  was  amal- 
gamation you  think  a competent  stall  of  teachers  would 
suffice  for  a school  of  several  hundred,  and  in  that  way 
there  would  be  a saving  ?— I would  always  desire  to  see 
a competent  staff  of  teachers,  so  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  would  be  maintained. 

7294.  Supposing  you  had  one  clergyman  from  each 
of  the  parishes  on  this  central  board,  who  would  you 
make  manager  1 — I would  let  them  elect  their  own 
k'Wlrnmn  ; and  I would  not  abandon  my  suggestion  on 
the  possibility  of  quarrels  between  governors. 

7295.  But  each  clergyman  would  consider  the  chil- 
dren of  his  own  parish  to  be  his  particular  care?— I 
would  not  permit  any  general  interference,  or  have  any 
clergyman  coming  in  insisting  on  carrying  out  his  own 

™Rev.  Canon  Greene.— If  you  constituted  a central 
board,  and  that  each  clergyman  was  to  have  no  par- 
ticular interest  as  regardedtheparishhe  represented,  the 
central  school,  I apprehend,  would  be  a complete 
failure. 

Rev.  Canon  Leeper.— It  should  be  remembered 
that  a large  part  of  the  income  is  derived  from  chanty 
sermons. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned. 
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TUESDAY,  18th  MAY,  1886, 

At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-street. 

Present: — Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.i.  ; Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m d ft 
and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a. 

The  Secretary,  Wat  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy  Junr 
Esq.,  were  in  attendance.  ’ ’’ 


St.  Thomas’ 
Parochial 
Schools, 
Glouccster-st. 

Rev.  Mr. 


SAINT  THOMAS'  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS,  GLO U OESTER-STREET. 


7296.  Dr.  Traill.  — There  appears  to  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  parochial  schools  of 
St.  Thomas.  I find  by  a letter  from  Miss  Sheckleton 
that  what  are  called  St.  Thomas’  schools  are  not 
parochial  schools. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gason. — They  are  not  parochial  schools  at 
all ; and,  as  rector, I have  no  control  whatever  over  them. 
Those  are  the  schools,  40  Lower  Gloucester-street. 


. JJV.  XRAII.L.- 


-xuen  mere  wa 


Home  besides. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gason. — Tes,  that  is  under  us. 

7298.  Dr.  Tsaill. — Do  you  claim  exemption? 
Rev.  Mr.  Gason. — Yes. 

7299.  Dr.  Traill.— I suppose  you  can  give  some 
evidence  m support  of  your  claim? 

Rev.  Mr.  Gason. — We  have  the  secretary  here. 


St.  Thomas' 
Orphanage. 

H.  Harden, 

IX.  B. 


SAINT  THOMAS’  ORPHANAGE. 
Henry  Harden , ll.b.,  sworn. 


7300.  Dr.  Traill. — What  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  you  claim  exemption?— I think  it  is  section  7. 

7301.  You  are  prepared  to  go  into  the  question  of 
the  Orphanage  now  ? — We  are.  Section  7,  sub-section 
6 says,  “ For  the  benefit  of  persons  of  a particular 
religious  denomination,  and  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  persons  of  that  denomination.”  The  Governing 
body  consists  of  rector,  curate  and  churchwardens  of 
St.  Thomas’  Parish. 

7302.  Have  you  any  deeds  connected  with  the 
endowment? — Yes,  I produce  the  lease  of  the  ground 
on  which  the  house  is  built. 

7303.  Is  the  orphanage  connected  in  any  way  with 
what  are  called  St.  Thomas’  Parochial  Schools  ?— No, 
we  once  were  tenants  in  the  same  house,  paying  .£30  a 
year  rent. 

7304.  How  did  what  are  called  St.  Thom  as’  Parochial 
Schools  pass  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergymen  ? 
—Dr.  Stanford,  I believe,  had  something  to  do  -with  it. 

7305.  Who  was  he? — A former  rector  of  St.  Thomas’. 
Rev.  James  White  had  merely  an  honorary  post  as 
patron. 

7306.  Professor  Dougherty.— I see  the  three  trus- 
tees in  1858  were  Judge  Vandeleur,  E.  P.  Brooke, 
■and  Pelham  Babington  ?— Two  members  of  the  Brooke 
family  are  still  members  of  the  committee  of  the 
.schools,  not  of  the  orphanage. 

7307.  We  are  referring  now  to  the  Parochial  Schools 
•so  called? — I can  give  no  evidence  of  that. 

7308.  Professor  Dougherty.— Can  the  clergyman 
•of  the  parish  give  any  evidence  about  it? 

Rev.  Mr.  Gason. — No,  I am  only  there  about  two 
years. 

7309.  Professor  Dougherty.— Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  history  of  the  school  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Gason.— Nothing  whatever  ; and  I am 
-under  the  impression  that  I have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  -with  the  school,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  I have 
been  asked  to  be  a trustee,  but  I refused. 

<310.  Dr.  Traill. — Can  Miss  Sheckleton  give  any 
evidence  ? 


Witness.—  She  is  the  only  person  that  can ; she  has 
the  management  of  the  school  virtually,  it  is  iu  the 
hands  of  trustees. 

7311.  Professor  Dougherty.— Do  you  happen  to 
know  the  names  of  the  trustees  ? — There  are  two  of  the 
Brooke  family,  Rev.  Thomas  Wallace,  and  Miss 
Sheckleton. 

7312.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  you  the  secretary  of  St 
Thomas’  Orphanage? — I am  secretary  and  treasurer. 

7313.  Who  else  has  to  do  with  the  orphanage?— 
The  rector,  curate,  and  churchwardens  are  the  trus- 
tees. 

7314.  They  are  the  same  as  the  trustees  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  is  built  ? — Yes. 

7315.  How  was  the  money  collected  with  which 
the  orphanage  was  built?— It  was  a legacy  from  a Mr. 
Ramsay. 

_ 7316.  Have  you  the  will  by  which  the  legacy  was 
given,  was  it  left  to  the  minister  and  churchwardens, 
or  the  poor  of  the  parish  ? — I have  no  evidence  so  far 
back  as  that,  the  papers  seem  to  be  lost. 

7317.  When  was  it? — Prior  to  1768. 

7318.  What  record  have  you  of  it? — Of  the  fact 
— -merely  from  the  printed  report  of  a former  Com- 
mission. 

7319.  As  regards  the  persons  in  the  orphanage, 
are  they  all  Church  children  ? — They  are. 

7320.  Necessarily?  — They  are  bound  to  go  to 
church. 

7321.  Have  you  got  the  document  that  obliges 
them  to  do  that? — No ; I have  no  document  obliging 
them  to  do  that,  but  custom  obliges  them  to  do  it. 

7 322.  Have  you  the  minutes  of  the  board  in  which 
that  is  stated  to  be  part  .of  the  constitution  of  the 
orphanage  ? 

7323.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  terms  of  Ramsay’s  will  which 
bequeathed  £500  that  is  now  invested  in  buildings  ? 
— I don’t  find  it  anywhere  on  the  minutes. 

7324.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  the  documents  lost? — 
They  are,  evidently. 


National 
Schools,  Lower 
Dominick-st. 

Mr.  JTT 
Shaw,  b.l. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  LOWER  D OMINI CK-STREET. 


7325.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Mr.  Shaw,  I think  you 
appear  for  the  Dominick-street  Schools. 

Mi%  J J Shaw,  b.l.  I think  the  case  of  these 
schools  should  be  adjourned  for  some  time  for  various 
reasons.  The  first  is  that  those  who  are  actually 
concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  trust  at  present, 
are,_  on  the  whole,  of  opinion,  and  have  been  so 
advised,  that  it  would  be  well  for  them  not  to 


insist  upon  the  point  of  their  exemption;  and 
although  as  a matter  of  law,  I think  that 
they  could  successfully  claim  exemption,  yet  as 
a matter  of  prudence  it  wonld  be  just  as  well  to 
submit  to  the  jurisdictiorL  of  this  Commission,  and 
take  the  benefits  of  it  in  the  settlement  of  a scheme. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  have  not  got  a formal 
consent  from  the  present  trustees,  two  of  whom  reside 
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t of  Ireland,  and  before  we  proceed  we  should  don’t  think  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  any  of  us  to  go  Mag  is,  less, 

need  I think,  to  get  the  formal  consent  of  the  on  at  present.  — r 

present  trustees  of  the  endowment.  Then  there  is  . 7326.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  what  you  propose  ^£J-JShaw» 

another  matter.  This  Dominick-street  School  is  only  is  reasonable,  and  it  would  seem  to  us  that  if  you  get 

one  out  of  a considerable  number  of  trusts  of  various  the  consent  of  your  governing  body  to  ask  for  the 

kinds,  one  of  them  in  relation  to  the  Female  Orphan  intervention  of  the  Commission,  the  best  course  to 

school  which  at  present  is  carried  on  in  Dorset-street,  pursue  then  would  be  to  draw  up  the  heads  of  a 

and  some  other  endowments  in  connexion  with  the  scheme,  which  you  would  submit  to  us,  and  in  that 

same  congregation,  which  are  vested  in  the  same  scheme  you  can  deal  if  you  please  with  the  whole  of 

trustees,  some  of  them  by  the  same  deeds.  They  have  yoru1  endowments.  We  have  considered  the  matter 

been  mixed  up,  and  many  of  them  put  into  the  with  the  Judicial  Commissioner's  to  a certain  extent, 

same  investments,  and  a good  many  questions  will  and  you  may  take  it  that  this  Commission  can  deal, 

arise  in  relation  to  those  funds  under  the  8th  section  in  the  first  place,  with  those  endowments  which  are 

of  the  Act,  which  enables  the  Commission  to  deal  purely  educational,  and  in  the  next  place  with  those 

■with  mixed  funds.  Therefore  my  opinion  is  that  endowments  which  are  partly  educational  and  partly 

vou  would  not  care  to  enter  into  those  questions  applicable  to  other  purposes,  and  that  we  can  con- 

in  the  absence  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners,  stitute  an  incorporated  body  to  administer  these  two 

because  there  are  some  questions  of  considerable  classes  of  endowments, 
legal  difficulty  that  would  arise  in  the  application  The  sitting  was  adjourned, 
of  the  8th  section  to  these  trusts,  and  therefore  I 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  19th,  1886.  iromiwe. 

At  the  Office,  No.  23,  Nassau-street. 

Present:— Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon, 

Judicial  Commissioners ; and  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.i.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq., 

LL.D.,  M.D.,  E.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  was  in  attendance. 


ERASMUS  SMITH’S  SCHOOLS.  Erasmus 

Smith’s 

Messrs.  W.  Anderson , Q.o.,  and  E.  Maimsett,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Maunsell  and  Son,  appeared  for  the  Schools. 
Governors  of  the  Schools. 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Carton,  Q.c.,  and  M.  M‘D.  Bodkin,  instructed  by  Messrs.  V.  B.  Dillon  and  Co.,  appeared  for 
the  Catholic  Head  Masters’  Association. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Shaw,  instructed  by  Mr.  James  Henry,  appeared  for  the  Intermediate  Education  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 

Dr.  Webb,  Q.c.,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Cronhelm  and  Tobias,  appeared  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

Rev.  S.  J.  Wliitmee,  appeared  for  the  Congregationalists. 

7327.  Mi’.  Anderson. — Before  Mr.  Carton  opens  his  with  these  schools  are  what  were  declared  by  those  ^ Carton, 
case,  there  are  two  letters  I would  wish  to  bring  before  letters  patent,  and  nothing  anterior  to  them, 
the  Commissioners.  Jn  the  charter  the  ultimate  trusts  7328.  Mr.  Carton. — I appear  for  the  Association 
of  the  residue  of  the  revenues  and  profits  is,  “ and  as  to  of  the  Catholic  Head  Master's  of  Ireland,  and  I wish 
the  other  moieties  of  the  revenue  as  well  during  the  leases  to  put  before  you  the  views  of  that  association,  represen- 
as  after  the  expiration  thereof,  they  shall  be  applied  ting  themselves,  and  also  representing  the  Catholics,  of 
to  such  other  charitable  uses  as  Erasmus  Smith,  by  Ireland,  with  reference  first  to  the  Erasmus  Smith 
any  deed  in  writing  or  his  last  will  and  testament,  foundation.  Vou  have  already  decided  that  it  comes 
shall  appoint.”  But  what  I want  now  to  call  your  within  the  scope  of  your  Commission,  it  not  being  an 
attention  to  is  this,  that  in  pursuance  of  what  endowment  under  the  exclusive  control  of  persons  of 
Erasmus  Smith  believed  he  had  power  to  do  by  the  any  particular  denomination,  or  applicable  and  pro- 
ultimate  trust  of  that  charter,  he  by  a deed  of  16th  vided  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of  that 
July,  1680,  purported  to  convey  away  a considerable  denomination.  Therefore  it  is  at  present  a free  endow- 
portion  of  that  residue  to  Christ’s  Hospital  in  London,  ment  capable  of  being  dealt  with  by  the  Commission 
in  lien  of  £100  a year,  which  was  given  to  them  by  under  the  very  full  powers  given  in  section  6 of  the 
the  charter ; and  accordingly  we  have  a letter  of  the  Act.  _ . 

Governors  to  Erasmus  Smith,  dated  7th  June,  1681.  7329.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  to  say,  it 

•(Reads  letter).  And  accordingly  they  enclose  in  that  is  an  endowment  not  exempt,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
letter  a copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor-General,  dealt  with  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
who  advised  that  Erasmus  Smith  had  no  power  to  Mr.  Carton. — Quite  so.  It  is  an  endowment  not 
dispose  of  this  moiety  of  the  surplus  rents  in  the  way  exempt,  and  therefore  the  Commissioners  have  power 
in  which  he  proceeded  to  do  by  those  two  deeds,  to  prepare  a draft  scheme  for  the  future  government 
and  in  that  opinion  he  relied  upon  the  original  deed  and  management  of  the  endowment,  which  scheme 
which  was  made  to  the  trustees,  which  I call  your  may  provide  for  altering  the  conditions  and  provisions, 
attention  to ; and  he  also  relied  upon  certain  letters  of  regulating  the  application  of  the  endowments,  and 
patent,  and  a certificate  given  prior  to  our  charter  of  soforth. 

tiie  21st  Charles  I.,<  as  reasons  upon  which  he  Now,  the  first  proposition  which  I would  submit  is 
founded  the  opinion  that  Erasmus  Smith  had  no  this,  that  the  intention  of  Erasmus  Smith  in  founding 
power.  Then  we  have  a letter  in  reply  from  these  schools  has  been  found  impracticable,  has  been 
Erasmus  Smith,  6th  August,  1681.  t(Reads  letter),  altogether  abandoned,  and,  in  fact,  the  present  schools 
We  rely  upon  that  letter  as  showing  that  the  view  of  Erasmus  Smith  are  as  different  as  can  possibly  .be 
Erasmus  Smith  took  was  that  everything  anterior  to  conceived  from  the  schools  which  Erasmus  Smith 
the  letters  patent,  which  we  have  given  in  evidence,  intended  to  found  by  his  Jdeed  of  trust,  and  was  after- 
ma  wiped  away,  and  that  all  the  trusts  connected  wards  founded  by  the  charter.  The  spirit  of  the 

• App.  B.,  No,  VIII.  (r.),  p.  439.  t App.  B.,  No.  VIII.  (■.),  p.  440.  t App.  B.,  No.  VIIL  (t-k  p.  440. 
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19,  1836. 

Mr.  Carton, 
<J.O. 


founder’s  intentions  is  not  to  be  gathered,  as  Mr. 
Anderson  has  just  suggested,  by  starting  from  the 
charter.  We  are  to  take  all  the  evidence  in  the  case, 
all  the  documents  under  the  hand  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
and  ascertain  from  these  materials  what  his  intentions 
were.  Now,  the  first  document  is  the  deed  of  1st 
December,  1657 ; and  the  recitals  of  that  deed  appear 
to  afford  a true  key.  It  recites — 

“ Whereas  most  of  the  sins,  which  in  former  times  have 
reigned  in  this  nation  have  proceeded  chiefly  of  lack  of  the 
bringing  up  of  the  youth  of  this  realm  either  in  public  or 
private  schools  whereby  through  good  discipline  they  might 

be  in  literature  and  good  manners,  and  so  learn 

to  loath  those  haynious  and  manifold  offences  which  when 
they  come  to  years  did  daily  perpetrate  and  commit.” 

Then  the  deed  witnesses  that  he  assigns — 

«•  For  the  great  and  ardent  desire  which  he  hath  that  the 
poor  children  inhabiting  upon  any  part  of  his  lands  in  Ireland 
as  hereinafter  in  and  by  these  presents  is  expressed  should 
be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  good  literature,  and 
to  speak  the  English  tongue.” 

Here  I must  call  your  attention  to  the  class  of 
children  for  whom  the  schools  were  founded,  namely 
poor  children  inhabiting  upon  any  part  of  his  lands  in 
Ireland.  The  next  portion  of  the  deed  which  I think 
is  material,  is  this — 

“ And  the  intentions  of  all  parties  to  these  presents  is  that 
the  children  of  the  poor  tenants  inhabiting  on  the  lands 
aforesaid,  and  the  children  of  such  as  are  poor  or  lived  by 
their  labour  are  to  be  taught  at  the  said,  schools  free  and 
without  paying  anything  for  their  teaching  to  the  said 
masters.” 

And  then  there  was  a proviso  * — 

“ That  such  of  the  said  tenants  on  the  said  lands  their 
children  as  shall  be  made  fit  for  the  University  or  Trinity 
College  near  Dublin.” 

Then  it  is  declared  to  be  the  intention  of  all 
parties — 

“ That  the  said  schoolmasters  to  be  settled  as  aforesaid 
to  be  obliged  twice  each  day  to  pray  with  such  scholars  as 
he  or  they  shall  respectively  teach.  And  that  he  or  they 
shall  punish  such  of  the  said  scholars  as  from  time  to  time 
shall  without  good  cause  be  absent  from  the  said  exercise  of 
prayer.  And  that  the  said  schoolmasters  respectively  shall 
likewise  catechise  his  or  their  said  scholars  once  every 
week  on  some  week  day  in  the  catechism  published  and  set 
forth  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  which  catechism  the  said 
trustees  me  out  of  the  said  rents  to  provide  for  the  said 
scholars  whose  parents  are  poor  and  inhabitants  on  the 
premises  as  aforesaid." 


And  then  there  is  a proviso  that  every  Lord’s  day 
he  was  to  catechise  them,  and  expound  to  them  the 
catechism.  Now  I would  ask  you  to  infer  from  these 
portions  of  that  deed,  first  of  all,  that  the  main  and 
primary  intention  of  Erasmus  Smith  was  education. 
That  was  what  he  was  anxious  to  have.  He  starts 
with  the  recital  that  the  sins  “ which  in  former  times 
have  reigned,”  have  proceeded  from  the  want  of  educa- 
tion, and  he  states  that  his  object  in  granting  these 
lands  is  for  the  great  and  ardent  desire  he  has  that  the 
poor  children  inhabiting  upon  any  part  of  his  lands 
shall  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  good 
literature,  and  to  speak  the  English  tongue.  There- 
fore education  was  the  main  object  Erasmus 
Smith  had  in  view,  and  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion is  the  real  spirit  of  the  founder.  The  next  thing 
that  he  had  in  view  was  that  his  own  tenants  should 
be  educated,  because  we  find  afterwards  that  although 
the  number  of  pupils  not  bis  own  tenants  was  limited, 
the  number  of  pupils  children  of  his  own  tenants  is 
unlimited.  Therefore,  his  next  object  was  to  secure 
this  education  for  his  own  tenants.  Thirdly,  it  was  to 
secure  the  education  free,  because  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided that  tbe  pupils  attending  the  schools  were  to  pay 
nothingto  the  masters,  that  is,  they  were  to  be  “children 
of  poor  tenants  inhabiting  on  the  lands  aforesaid,  the 
children  of  such  as  are  poor  or  lived  by  their  labour.” 
You  will  also  observe  that  according  to  the  deed 
the  catechism  which  was  to  be  taught  was  the  cate- 


chism of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  that  the  deed 
was  made  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  ; and  the 
argument  I would  found  upon  that  is  this,  that 
Erasmus  Smith  dealt  for  the  purposes  of  education 
with  things  as  he  found  them,  that  when  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  was  the  rel:  nous  body  that  had  control  it 
was  their  catechism  tin.  was  to  be  taught,  and  that 
afterwards  when  things  elm  ged  it  was  the  catechism  of 
Archbishop  Usher.  Next  omes  the  charter,  and  it 
really  appears  to  me  that  the  charter  does  not  in  any 
way  depart  from  the  spirit  of  Erasmus  Smith  as 
evidenced  by  the  deed . There  is  a power  in  the  charter 
to  erect,  found, and  establish  three  free  grammar  schools. 
The  deed  originally  contemplated  the  formation  of  five 
schools,  the  charter, however,  limits  it  to  three  grammar- 
schools,  one  in  Drogheda,  one  in  Galway,  and  another 
in  the  town  of  Tipperary.  And  then  it  provides  that 
the  Governors  shall — 

“ Place  therein  such  numbers  of  poor  children  or  scholars, 
not  exceeding  the  number  of  twenty  in  any  of  the  said 
schools,  besides  the  tenants’  children  of  the  said  Erasmus 
Smith,  who  are  not  to  be  limited  to  any  number,  as  to  him, 
the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  during  his  hfe,  and  after  his  de- 
cease, or  during  his  sickness  or  absence  from  Ireland,  to  the 
said  governors  and  their  successors,  and  to  the  governors 
for  the  time  being  and  their  successors,  or  any  seven  or  more 
of  them  (whereof  the  treasurer  for  the  time  being  to  be 
always  one  if  such  treasurer -be  able  to  attend)  shall  seem 
convenient.” 

So  that  the  schools  founded  by  the  charter,  to  take 
the  charter  as  the  starting  point,  were  free  grammar 
schools  for  poor  children.  But  it  does  not  stop  there 
for  the  charter  goes  on — 

“ And  further,  we  of  our  most  especial  grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  mere  motion  have  ordained,  constituted  and 
assigned,  limited  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  for 
us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  do  ordain,  constitute,  assign, 
limit,  and  appoint  that  the  said  free  schools  shall  from  hence- 
forth for  ever  hereafter  be,  remain,  continue  and  be  con- 
verted, employed  and  used  for  free  schools,  for  the  teaching 
and  instructing  of  twenty  such  poor  children  or  scholars  who 
shall  dwell  or  inhabit  within  two  English  miles  of  the  said 
respective  schools,  and  also  for  the  teaching  and  instructing 
of  all  and  every  of  the  children  of  the  tenants  of  the  said 
Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  assigns,  at  what 
distance  soever  from  the  said  schools  such  tenants  shall 
dwell  or  inhabit,  according  to  the  true  interest  and  meaning 
of  these  presents.” 

There  are  no  doubt  provisions  in  this  charter,  that 
the  bishops  were  to  have  certain  powers  of  nomination. 
There  are  also  provisions  that  the  schoolmasters 
-were  to  be  Protestants,  and  there  is  also  a pro- 
vision that  the  children  should  be  taught,  not  in 
the  Catechism  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines — the  As- 
sembly of  Divines  having  then  ceased  to  have  ecclesi- 
astical control  in  England,  but  according  to  the  Cate- 
chism of  Archbishop  Usher.  Then  there  is  another 
provision  in  the  charter  which  seems  to  be  material, 
that  the  masters  of  such  free  schools  shall  take  no 
money,  reward,  or  other  gratuity  whatever  “ for  the 
teaching  of  any  poor  child  which  shall  be  of  the  num- 
ber of  tbe  twenty  poor  children,  living  within  two 
English  miles  of  such  free  schools  as  aforesaid,  nor  of 
any  other  children  who  are,  or  shall  be  children  of  any 
tenants  to,  or  inhabitants  upon  the  lands  or  possessions 
which  shall  or  may  belong  to  the  corporation  aforesaid, 
how  many  soever  such  children  shall  be,  and  at  what 
distance  soever  from  such  schools  they  shall  happen 
to  dwell.”  And  then  comes  this  proviso — 

“ Provided  always  that  the  said  governors  or  their  suc- 
cessors shall  not  have  power  to  make  or  appoint  any  laws, 
rules,  statutes,  acts,  orders,  or  ordinances  after  the  death  of 
the  said  Erasmus  Smith  that  will  make  void,  suspend  or 
weaken  the  same  laws,  rules,  statutes,  acts,  orders,  or 
ordinances  constituted  by  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  or  any 
branch  or  circumstance  thereof,  which  orders,  rules,  laws, 
statutes,  acts,  and  ordinances  are,  and  always  shall  remain 
and  be  in  their  full  force  and  virtue  for  the  governing  and 
ordering  of  the  said  schools  and  works  of  charity. ' 

Therefore,  by  the  deed  followed  up  by  the  charter 
free  schools  were  established,  a prohibition  was  made 
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omiinst  the  masters  of  these  schools  taking  any  gratuity 
from  any  of  the  poor  children  residing  m the  neigh - 
hour  hood  of  the  schools,  and  it  was  provided  that  the 
zLaoa  who  were  intended  to  get  the  education  given 
in  the  schools  should  he  the  children  of  the  poor  tenants, 
mainly  the  tenants  residing  upon  his  own  lands,  but 
tbev  were  to  bepoor  children,  and  they  were  to  be  drawn 
from  the  labouring  class,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  the 

^^nie  only  other  document  which  it  seems  to  me 
material  to  call  your  attention  to  is  what  is  called  the 
rules  and  ordinances  of  Erasmus  Smith,  the  original 
entry  of  which  has  been  produced  here  to-day ; you  will 
find  a printed  copy  of  it  at  page  390  of  the  evidence 
of  the  Commission  of  1858. 

*.  Laws  ami  directions  given  by  Erasmus  Smith,  esq- 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  for  the  better  government  and 
ordering  of  the  public  schools  lately  founded  and  erected  by 
him.” 

Here  is  the  first  sentence  of  it — 

“ The  schools  are  provided  as  free  grammar  schools  in 
behalf  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  tenants  to 
the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  as  also  for  the  children  of  the 
tenants  of  this  Corporation,  together  with  the  children  of 
the  inhabitants  residing  in  and  about  the  towns  and  places 
where  those  schools  are  erected.” 

And  then  it  goes  on  to  provide — 

“The  child  or  children  of  any  tenants  of  the  said 
Erasmus  Smith  or  to  the  said  Corporation,  as  also 
the  children  of  any  sub-tenant,  that  is  the  present  occupier 
of  any  of  the  said  lands  or  possessions,  these  all,  and  each 
of  tV™,  if  sent  by  their  parents  or  friends,  are  to  be  taught 
free,  and  exempted  from  all  salaries  and  payments  in 
respect  of  their  education  while  they  remain  in  any  of  these 
schools.” 

Then — 

“The  twenty  poor  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  of 
the  towns,  or  within  two  miles  distant,  where  these 
schools  are  or  shall  be  erected,  are  to  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  of  their  education  in  all  respect  as  the  tenants’ 
children.’’ 

And  then  it  provides  what  they  were  to  be  taught ; 
they  were  to  be  instructed  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  according  to  their  capacities,  and  fitted  for 
the  University  if  their  parents  or  friends  desire  it, 
others  of  them  to  write  and  cypher  “ that  they  may 
be  fit  for  disposement  to  trades  or  other  employments." 
There  are  provisions  for  other  children — poor  children, 
provisions  for  those  who  go  to  the  University,  and 
provisions  for  those  who  are  apprenticed.  Liberty  is 
also  given  to  the  schoolmaster — 

“ To  receive  the  children  of  others  that  have  a mind  to 
send  them  for  like  education  into  any  of  those  schools 
paying  to  the  head  master  2s.  for  entrance,  and  for  their 
schooling  such  reasonable  rates  as  shall  be  agreed  on  between 
them.  None  are  to  be  admitted  schoolmasters  of  the  said 
schools  but  such  as  are  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  well 
known  for  their  ability,  industry,  and  good  conversation. 
The  schoolmaster,  and  in  his  absence,  the  usher,  shall 
publicly  every  morning  read  a chapter  out  of  the  canonical 
Scripture,  and  then  pray,  concluding  at  night  also  with 
prayer.  This  is  to  be  done  in  the  English  tongue  that  all 
may  be  edified,  they  are  to  urge  the  children  frequently  to 
read  the  Scripture,  and  at  convenient  times  to  require  some 
account  of  what  they  read  according  to  their  capacity,  and 
that  the  meanest  of  them  be  able  readily  to  give  an  account 
how  many  books  and  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  as 
also  the  number  of  the  chapters  in  each  book,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments.” 

Then  follows  the-  clause  which  prescribed  the  cate- 
chising of  the  hoys  in  Archbishop  Usher's  catechism. 
Now,  the  proposition  I submit  to  .the  Commission  is 
this,  that  it  has  been  found  perfectly  impracticable  to 
work  out  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  founder,  that  the  spirit  of  the  founder 
has  been  completely  disregarded,  and  that  these  schools 
so  far  from  being  now  free  grammar  schools  for 
the  children  of  the  poor,  have  been  converted  into 
high  class  schools  from  which  the  children  of  the  poor 
have  been  excluded. 


If,  having  regard  to  the  change  of  the  times,  having  Mav  ia< 188li- 
regard  to  differences  of  religion,  and  matters  of  Mr.  Carton, 
that  kind,  you  find  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  q.c. 
spirit  of  the  founder,  according  to  its  letter,  or  accord- 
ing to  its  spirit,  and  if  you  find  that  practically  the 
governors  of  this  institution  themselves  have,  by 
their  acts,  now  for  a number  of  years,  shown  that  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  founder ; then 
I submit,  that  this  fund  becomes  a free  fund,  appli- 
cable for  educational  purposes  in  Ireland,  irrespective 
of  any  religious  denomination. 

Before  I come  to  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence 
given  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  the  last  day,  I might 
just  call  your  attention  to  what  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  Charters  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  since  the  date 
of  the  charter  of  Charles  II.  There  next  came  the 
Act  of  George  I.,  which  enabled  the  fellowships  in 
Trinity  College,  and  the  exhibitions  to  he  founded,  and 
provided  for  the  payment  for  twenty  boys  in  the  Blue- 
coat  Hospital,  and  that  the  surplus  was  to  be  employed 
in  setting  up  and  founding  English  schools.  The  fel- 
lowships in  Trinity  College  were  really  only  carrying 
out  the  intentions  of  Erasmus  Smith,  because  his  plain 
intention  was  that  such  poor  children  as  should  have 
mental  capacity,  and  were  capable  of  receiving  a 
University  education,  shonldbe  fitted  for  the  University 
and  be  maintained  there  to  a certain  extent,  so  that 
really  the  foundations  of  these  fellowships  and  exhibi- 
tions in  Trinity  College  was  a furtherance  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  testator.  But  the  application  of  the 
surplus  for  setting  up  and  founding  English  schools 
was  no  part  of  the  intention  of  Erasmus  Smith  at  all, 
and  that  came  in  through  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
the  Act  of  Parliament  alone. 

In  1773  the  Grammar  School  was  set  up  in  Ennis, 
and  in  1870  the  High  School  of  which  the  Vice-Chan, 
cellor  spoke  was  set  up  in  Harcourt-s treet.  Now,  I 
have  analysed  from  the  evidence  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
the  present  state  of  the  pupils  in  each  of  the  schools, 
and  when  we  consider  that  they  were  founded  as  free 
grammar  schools  for  the  children  of  poor  people  it 
certainly  discloses  rather  a startling  state  of  facts.  In 
Tipperary  there  are  forty-nine  boarders  who  pay  pretty 
stiff  stipends  of  fifty  guineas  a year,  and  there  are  in 
Tipperary  four  free  day  boys  and  four  boys  only.  In 
Galway  there  are  forty-seven  boarders  paying  £40  a 
year ; there  are  twenty-two  paying  day  boys  who  pay 
for  day  schools,  as  they  are  now,  a very  high  pension 
it  appears  to  me,  £8  a year,  and  £2  for  each  language 
in  addition,  so  that  if  a boy  at  the  Galway  school,  a 
day  boy,  took  the  ordinary  intermediate  education 
course  he  would  pay  from  £12  to  £14  or  £16  a year 
for  his  education,  which  is  a very  high  rate  of  payment 
according  as  day  schools  range  at  present.  In  that 
school  there  are  twelve  free  dayboys,  and  twelve  only 
as  against  forty-seven  boarders  paying  £40  a year,  and 
twenty-two  paying  day  hoys  paying,  we  will  say  on  an 
average,  £10  a year.  In  Drogheda  there  are  thirty- 
nine  boarders  who  pay  the  very  high  pension  of  £o4  a 
year,  there  are  six  paying  day  boys  who  pay  £12  a 
year,  and  there  are  only  three  free  day  boys.  In 
Ennis  there  are  fifteen  boarders,  there  are  fifteen  pay- 
ing day  hoys,  and  there  is  one  free  boy.  Now  the  re- 
sult of  these  figures  shows  this,  that  in  not  one  of  these 
four  schools  is  there  a single  free  boarder,  and  m the 
four  schools  altogether  there  are  only  twenty  free  day 
boys.  So  that  you  have  here  these  schools  established 
originally  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a liberal  education 
free  in  which  free  boarders  are  not  admitted  at  all, 
and 'there  are  only  twenty  free  day  boys  in  the  whole 
five  schools.  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  this  shows 
clearly  that  in  those  schools  there  is  no  sufficient  de- 
mand for  day  education,  and  that  the  schools  have 
been  converted  from  being  schools  for  the  lower  classes 
■ of  the  population,  for  the  children  of  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  population,  into  high  class  schools 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  the  intention,  and  the 
express  language  of  the  charter  and  of  the  deed. 

There  was  one  answer  of  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
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Man  i3. 1886.  which  struck  me  as  most  remarkable,  showing  how 
Mr  Carton  completely  in  the  management  of  these  schools  it  has 
Q.a  ’ been  found  necessary  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 

times  to  depart  not  alone  from  the  spirit  but  the  ex- 
press terms  of  the  charter. 

7330.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Having  regard, 
Mr.  Carton,  to  those  laws,  does  it  occur  to  you  that 
the  schools  were  intended  for  people  of  the  labouring 
classes.  The  schools  are  for  the  children  of  the 
tenants  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  of  the  Corporation,  and 
twenty  poor  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
or  within  two  miles  distant,  and  he  provides  that  the 
children  are  to  be  instructed  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  according  to  their  respective  capacities,  and 
fitted  for  the  University  according  as  their  parents 
or  friends  desire  it,  others  of  them  to  write  and 
cypher  that  they  may  be  fit  for  disposement  to  trades 
or  other  employments.  What  he  appeal's  to  have 
contemplated  is,  not  a primary  school,  but  a school 
in  which  persons  of  a certain  capacity  should  be  able 
to  get  a higher  education. 

Mr.  Carton. — Yes,  but  the  deed  plainly  pointed  to 
this  that  the  children  were  to  be  drawn  from  the 
lower  class  of  the  population,  and  where,  as  we  often 
find,  there  are  exceedingly  clever  boys  among  that 
class  who  are  capable  of  receiving  a University  educa- 
tion, they  are  first  to  get  the  rudiments  of  a University 
education  in  the  schools  and  then  pensioned  off  and 
Bent  to  the  University. 

7331.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Children  of  that 
class  would  be  covered  by  the  provision  for  twenty 
poor  children.  What  I was  pointing  out  is  that  in 
the  laws  he  appears  to  have  prescribed  a higher 
standard  for  all  children,  and  also  contemplated  that 
persons  who  could  pay  should  send  their  children,  but 
with  a provision  that  there  were  to  be  twenty  poor 
children. 

Mr.  Carton. — There  were  always  to  be  twenty  poor 
children,  aud  an  unlimited  number  of  his  own  tenants, 
and  as  soon  as  their  wants  were  provided  for  the- 
masters  were  to  receive  children  whose  parents  were 
able  to  pay.  But  the  schools  have  now  been  con- 
verted into  exclusively  high  class  schools  and  practi- 
cally free  education  is  not  given  in  them  at  all. 

7332.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I entirely  follow 
your  argument  as  regards  the  class  of  children  are 
concerned,  but  it  does  occur  to  me  that  they  are  still 
the  class  of  schools  as  regards  the  education  that  he 
intended. 

Mr.  Carton. — They  are  giving  the  class  of  education, 
but  in  a different  way  and  to  a different  class  from 
that  which  Erasmus  Smith  intended.  In  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  evidence  in  answer  to  Question  2161,  he 
said.  [Reads  answer.]  Now,  I gather  from  that 
answer  that  they  not  alone  keep  these  schools  as  high 
class  schools  but  they  are  anxious  to  do  it,  and  they 

actually  decline  to  admit  boys  whose  rank  in  life 

to  use  the  language  of  the  Vice-Chancellor- is  so 
plainly  below  the  rank  in  life  of  the  other  boys  that 
if  they  were  admitted  they  might  injure  the  prestige 
of  the  school.  What  then  becomes  of  the  provision 
made  by  Erasmus  Smith  that  there  should  be  always 
twenty  free  boys  there,  who,  if  they  were  capable  of 
receiving  an  education  fitting  them  for  the  University, 
were  to  get  it.  And  what  becomes  of  the  provision 
that  any  tenant  of  Erasmus  Smith  was  to  be  admitted 
of  right  and  admitted  free.  I am  not  to  be  at  all 
taken  as  saying  this  in  a spirit  of  fault  finding  with 
the  governors,  I say  they  could  not  do  anything  else ; 
there  was  not  the  demand  which  Erasmus  Smith 
provided  this  fund  to  supply,  and  that  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  free  boarders,  and  there  are 
only  twenty— -or  an  average  of  four  free  boys  in  each 
school.  Now,  if  from  the  changes  in  the  times,  if  from 
the  changes  in  the  country,  it  is  found  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  original  intentions  of  the  founder,  then 
I submit  that  this  fund  is  to  be  dealt  with  by  this 
Conpnission  as  a fi'ee  fund  applicable  to  education, 
a free  fund  to  be  administered,  of  course,  according 


Having  thus  shown  the  Commission  that  the  in 
tentions  as  expressed  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  the 
terms  of  the  charter  have  been  almost  abandoned  anil 
necessarily  abandoned  under  the  circumstances  of  *h 
case,  I now  proceed  to  address  myself  to  the  spirit  of 
the  founder’s  intention  which  is  to  guide  you  in  the 
formation  of  your  scheme.  Now,  you  will  observe 
there  is  no  limitation  as  to  religion  in  either  the 
charter  or  the  laws,  and  tlfe  only  thing  that  can  be 
relied  upon  as  pointing  out  what  religion  was  to  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  is  the  direction  first  of  all  in  the 
deed  that  it  was  to  be  the  catechism  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines,  and  secondly  in  the  laws,  and  in  the 
charter  that  it ’was  to  be  the  catechism  of  Archbishop 
Usher.  There  is  also  the  proviso  that  the  school- 
masters  are  to  be  of  the  Protestant  religion.  But 
regard  must  be  had  to  the  state  of  Ireland  at  the 
time  tills  charter  was  made,  and  the  state  of  Ireland 
at  the  time  these  laws  were  made.  Erasmus  Smith 
was  dealing  with  matters  as  he  found  them,  and  when 
the  catechism  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  was  the 
catechism  in  use,  that  was  the  one  he  directed  to  be 
used,  and  when  after  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Charles H 
came  back,  and  the  Protestant  religion  again  became 
the  religion  of  the  State,  it  was  the  catechism  of  Arch- 
bishop Usher  was  to  be  used. 

7333.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — We  have  no 
evidence  that  Archbishop  Usher’s  catechism  was  ever 
a State  catechism. 

Mr.  Carton. — At  all  events  we  find  him  after  the 
change  in  the  ecclesiastical  world,  substituting  the 
catechism  of  Archbishop  Usher  for  the  catechism  of 
the  Assembly  of  Divines. 

7334.  Professor  Dougherty.  — Why  did  he  not 
substitute  the  Church  catechism  ? 

Mr.  Carton. — All  I am  concerned  with  is,  that  the 
mere  direction  at  the  time  — having  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  law  at  the  time — that  Archbishop  Usher’B 
catechism  was  to  be  read,  that  the  Scriptures  were  to 
be  read,  and  that  the  schoolmaster  was  to  be  a 
Protestant  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  Erasmus 
Smith  intended  his  foundation  to  be  a foundation  for 
the.  benefit  of  Protestants,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
Protestants  alone.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  direction 
that  the  schools  were  to  be  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  his  tenants,  for  his  tenants  in  Galway  who  were 
notoriously  Catholic,  and  for  his  tenants  in  Tipperary, 
plainly  shows,  that  although  he  might  possibly  have 
had  the  desire  that  all  the  children  who  should  come 
to  his  schools  should  in  process  of  time  be  made 
Protestants,  that  may  have  been,  though  I don’t  think 
it  was  his  intention — certainly  the  argument  cannot 
be  pushed  any  further  than  that,  that  he  intended 
these  schools  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of  all  religious 
denominations.  He  must  have  done  that,  or  Iris 
own  tenants  could  not  have  gained  the  advantages  he 
desired  them  to  gain  if  Catholics  were  to  be  excluded. 
And  therefore  I submit  that  this  mere  direction  of 
using  Archbishop  Usher’s  Catechism,  and  employing 
Protestant  schoolmasters,  and  giving  the  control  and 
appointment  to  Protestant  bishops  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  that  it  was  to  be  exclusively  a Protestant 
foundation,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  No  other  but  Protestant  schoolmasters  could 
be  got  at  the  time,  and  therefore  from  the  very  nature 
and  necessity  of  things  the  direction  should  be  given 
that  the  schoolmaster  should  be  a Protestant ; and  in 
the  same  way  there  was  nobody  else  to  whom  the 
control  of  the  appointments  could  be  given,  except  to 
the  Protestant  bishops. 

7335.  Professor  Dougherty. — Did  not  the  Act  of 
Uniformity  give  the  control  to  the  bishops  1 

Mr.  Carton. — Yes.  He  was  dealing  with  things  as 
he  found  them,  and  he  was  giving  the  best  directions, 
and  directing  to  be  employed  the  only  persons  who 
could  be  employed  under  existing  circumstances  ana 
under  the  existing  law.  If  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
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..  intended  to  be  an  exclusively  Protestant  are,  and  some  of  whom  at  present  are  Catholics,  in 

tlmt  it  was  uuu  becomeg  a general  educational  future  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  oft.ce  of  governor,  Mr.  carton, 
foundation,  to  the  children  of  gjl  religious  and  therefore,  it  is  that  the  body  of  Governors  is  to  q.o 

endowment^  ^ ar„ued  that  that  is  so,  and  be  exclusively  composed  of  Protestants  of  one  particular 

.laminin, ion  . j - • - ' denomination.  Now  I say  that  that  is  wholly  a 

departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  founder,  and  from  the 
words  of  the  charter,  and  of  the  deed.  There  is  further 
the  intraduction  of  a clause  into  this  scheme  which  I 
think  almost  carries  my  case,  and  that  is  the  conscience 
clause.  If  the  governing  body  is  to  be  exclusively 
Protestant,  if  the  children  in  the  schools  are  mainly 
to  be  Protestant,  and  if  the  Protestant  religion  is  to 
be  taught  in  the  schools,  I could  understand  the 
scheme  if  it  left  out  the  conscience  clause.  But  it 
seems  to  me,  putting  in  the  conscience  clause  is  at  once 
an  admission  of  what  I am  contending  for  before  the 

Commission. 

ClS”lS7~r  the  dSemon  of  the  fends  7339.  Mr.  J.  J Stew— I do  not  intend  to  trouble 
jbnglisii  „QrmAt  it,  aTW  wav  your  lordships  with  any  objections  to  the  scheme  in 

' • I wish  at  once  to  call  your  atten- 


denominations.  It  may  be  argued  t 
Z Catholics  can  send  then-  children  there,  prodded 
: * ^ willing  to  lie  taught  Archbishop  Ushers 
!£-hism  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  as  I gather  from 
the  evidence,  Archbishop  Usher's  catechism  is  not 
ht  at  all.  and  therefore  the  argument  founded 
upon  the  effect  of  the  directions  that  Archbishop 


Usher’s  catechism  is  to  be  taught  as  successfully  eslab- 
lisliin"  that  he  intended  the  scholars  to  be  Protestants 

completely  demolished  when  you  are  met  face  to 
face  with  the  fact  that  the  schools  have  wholly  and 
long  since  discontinued  the  use  of  this  catechism.  The 
English  schools  which  have  been  founded  were  no 
part  of  the  original  scheme,  and  the  abolition  of  these 
English  schools,  or  the  diversion  away  of  the  funds 
from  these  English  schools,  cannot  be  said  in  any  way 
to  be  against  the  spirit  of  the  founder,  because  they 
are  the° creatures  of  Act  of  Parliament  and  not  the 
creation  of  Erasmus  Smith  at  all,  and  I would  gather 
from  the  evidence  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  that  he  him- 
self is  of  opinion  that  the  subsidising  of  these  English 
schools  is  not  a very  desirable  application  of  the  funds 
of  Erasmus  Smith’s  endowment. 

7336.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — On  that  matter 
there  is  a portion  of  the  evidence  to  which  it  is  only  fair 
to  call  your  attention  which  you  will  find  at  p.  189 
of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  2ndvol.,  1857. 
It  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Anderson.  [Reads  questions 
22792  to  22795  both  inclusive .]  That  letter  was  read 
by  Mr.  Anderson  with  a mew  to  show  that  very 
much  the  same  thing  that  goes  on  now  went  on  then, 
namely  that  the  Roman  Catholics  established  schools 
of  their  own  competing  with  his  schools,  and  he  said 
himself,  “ I cannot  help  it,  if  they  don’t  choose  to 
take  what  I offer.”  It  struck  us  as  a vory  important 
piece  of  evidence  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Carton.  — Certainly,  and  the  same  question  will 
arise  on  the  case  of  the  Incorporated  Schools ; my 
answer  is  that  this  plainly  show's  the  Catholics  were 
not  to  be  excluded. 

7337.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Not  if  they 
chose  to  come  on  the  founder’s  conditions. 

Mr.  Carton. — Therefore  it  was  not  an  exclusively 
Protestant  foundation,  though  the  object,  as  it  would 
appear  by  that  letter,  may  have  been  to  manufacture 
Catholic  children  into  Protestants. 

7338.  Lord  Justice.  FitzGibbon. — The  question 
really  is  a very  simple  one,  on  that  letter,  was  his 
intention  that  the  Protestantism  shoidd  be  the  first 
or  an  essential  condition,  or  was  the  education  of  the 
inhabitants  the  first  and  only  essential  object. 

Mi\  Carton. — I contend  that  his  primary  object  was 
education,  he  starts  with  that  in  the  preamble  of  his 
deed ; he  states  that  what  he  wanted  was  to  have 


detail  at  present, 
tion  to  what  we  consider  the  fundamental  objection, 
and  that  is,  we.  object  at  once  and  decisively  to  those 
parts  of  the  scheme  which  make  this  foundation  an 
exclusively  Church  of  Ireland  foundation,  exclusively 
under  the  government  and  control  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  We  object  to  the  provision  that 
members  of  the  governing  body  shall  belong  to  the 
Church  of  Ireland  exclusively,  and  that  the  masters 
must  on  pain  of  dismissal  be,  and  continue  to  be, 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  sections  that 
I wish  to  call  your  attention  to,  and  to  which  we 
have  the  strongest  objection,  are  sections  5 and  6,  which 
relate  to  the  governing  body.  Then  there  is  a provision 
as  to  the  master’s  religion  in  section  38.  We  also  object 
to  section  40,  which  provides  for  the  declaration  to  be 
taken  by  each  head  master ; and  to  section59,  which  pre- 
scribes the  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  the 

Those  sections,  instead  of  in  any  degree  widening  or 
enlarging  the  basis  on  which  these  schools  have  been 
hitherto  conducted,  are  a distinct  narrowing  of  that 
basis.  For,  up  to  the  time  this  scheme  was  brought 
in  before  the  Commission,  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
there  was  anything,  either  in  the  charter,  or  in  any  of 
the  Acts  of  Parliament,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
any  man  to  be  a governor  of  these  schools  who  was 
not  a member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Next,  what- 
ever the  practice  of  the  governing  body  may  have  been 
as  to  the  appointment  of  their  masters,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  constitution  as  it  exists  at  present  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  a man  to  be  a master  m any  of  the 
schools  who  is  not  a member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
But  in  the  present  scheme  it  would  be  impossible  tor 
a man  to  become  or  to  continue  a master  or  assistant 
master  of  any  of  the  schools  who  is  not  a member  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland.  This  attempt  to  further  narrow 
the  system  of  government  of  these  schools,  and  restrict 
their  benefits  to  one  particular  denomination  m a dis- 


children  educated,  and-  this  matter  of  religion  was  tueir  Denenus  w r “*  „ ,v  ...  , . tbe 

merely  tacked  on,  was  no  essential  part  of  the  scheme  tinct  “ Mentions.  "Vow,  we  contend 


at  all,  the  primary  

diffusion  of  education  amongst  the  poor,  mainly 
amongst  his  own  tenants,  to  provide  the  means  of 
developing  the  intellects  of  such  of  the  children  of  his 
tenants  as  were  clever  and  industrious,  and  fit  for 
university  education,  and  so  enable  them  to  rise  in 
life.  That  was  the  main  object  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
and  these  directions  as  to  religion  appear  to  me  to 
form  no  essential  element  in  the  scheme  at  all,  because 
as  I said  he  was  content  to  deal  with  matters  as  he 
found  them,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  took 
the  Assembly  of  Divines’  catechism,  at  the  time  when 
that  catechism  was  in  use.  Now,  I therefore  submit 
that  the  scheme  which  was  brought  forward  here,  on 
behalf  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  School,  should  not  be 
sanctioned  by  this  Commission,  because  I find  that  it 
is  made  an  exclusively  Protestant  charity,  ad- 
ministered exclusively  by  Protestants,  and  Protestants 
of  one  denomination.  It  is  expressly  provided  for 
instance  that  the  ex  officio  Governors,  who  sometimes 


on  the  contrary  thu.»  - — , - 

is  entitled  to  a very-large  skate  m the  government  of 
these  schools,  and  in  the  benefits  which  these  schools 

were  designed  to  confer  upon  the  people. 

The  first  matter  that  I would  call  attention  to  is  the 
indenture  of  1st  December,  1657  That  indenture, 
no  doubt,  was  made  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  when  the  Pnrito  body  were  the  dominant  body 
in  the  state,  both  in  England  and  Ireland  ; but  when 
that  is  said  with  a mew  of  diminish!^  the  effect 
“the  provisions  mado  in  this  indenture,  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  this  indenture  wai  a purely  volun- 
tary deed.  At  the  time  that  tins  -“denture  was  made 
them  was  nothing  binding  on  Erasmus  Smith  to  found 
these  schools  at  alii  he  had  not  committed L kims-df  to 
assign  over  these  lands,  or  the  rents  of  these  lands 
npoi  any  trust,  and,  therefore,  if.  he  had  been  out  of 
harmony  with  the  Puritan  spirit  of  the  time,  there 
was  nothing  at  all  calling  upon  lnm  to  commit  to  the 
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Man  1*. 1®88-  hands  of  Puritan  divines  and  others  infected  with 
' — Puritan  sympathies,  the  management  of  the  schools 

law'  which  he  was  about  to  found.  But  he  voluntarily, 
and,  without  being  compelled  by  anybody,  takes  as 
his  trustees  to  manage  these  schools  a number  of 
men,  the  first  six  of  whom  are  well-known  Puritan 
divines,  well  known  in  the  country  as  men  prominent 
in  the  Puritan  body,  and  the  remainder  of  them  men 
who  were  officials,  occupying  official  positions  in 
Ireland  under  the  Government  of  Henry  Cromwell. 

7340.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  there  a single  Presbyte- 
rian in  the  whole  number  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — That  I cannot  tell  you;  some  were 
undoubtedly  Independents,  but  I will  be  able  to  show 
that  at  that  time  those  Puritan  ministers,  who  were 
then  conducting  religious  services  in  Dublin,  were  in 
close  sympathy  and  communion  with  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  They  met  together 
in  Dublin  and  conferred  together  for  the  purpose  of 
church  government  in  Ireland,  and  the  very  men 
who  are  here  mentioned  actually  joined  together  with 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
in  a conference  in  Dublin  with  a view  to  church 
government  in  Ireland,  and  signed  a deed  in  common, 
in  which  they  renounced  not  only  all  Papacy  and 
Prelacy,  but  a number  of  modified  episcopal  views. 
They  were  in  practical  harmony  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  religious  affairs  should  be  conducted  in  Ire- 
land. Undoubtedly  whatever  the  views  of  these  men 
as  to  church  government  may  have  been,  whether 
they  were  Presbyterians  or  Independents,  and  my 
own  opinion  from  what  I can  gather  is  that  some  of 
them  were  Presbyterians  and  some  Independents, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  all  Puritans,  and 
that  they  were  not  only  Puritans  in  discipline,  but 
they  were  strictly  and  highly  Calvinistic  in  doctrine ; 
however  their  views  might  differ  as  to  church  govern- 
ment in  theological  doctrine  and  discipline  they  were 
very  much  in  harmony. 

7341.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — As  a matter  of 
history  were  the  Puritans,  and  the  Puritan  divines 
and  the  Calvinistic  divines  at  that  time  any  separate 
church  in  the  sense  in  which  you  now  claim  to  be  so,  or 
were  they  notmembers  of  the  general  Protestant  church 
of  the  country  who  from  time  to  time  divided  into 
parties ; Professor  Dougherty  reminds  me  that  Arch- 
bishop Usher  himself  was  invited  to  attend  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster. 

Mr.  Shaw. — And  Archbishop  Usher  was  un- 
doubtedly in  strong  sympathy,  not  only  in  religious 
doctrine,  but  in  church  discipline,  with  the  Puritan 
movement,  and  was  in  all  senses  a Puritan. 

7342.  Dr.  Traill. — What  do  you  mean  bv 

Puritan?  J 

Mr.  Shaw. — Anti-Episcopalian. 

7343.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Leaving  out 
Mr  Carton’s  view,  which  is  a distinct  one,  you  are 
endeavouring  to  make  out  what  I believe  is  contrary 
to  history,  namely,  that  there  were  at  that  date  two 
distinct  establishments,  two  distinct  churches,  and 
not  merely  a body  of  men  who  all  claimed  to  belong 
to  the  Protestant  church  and  religion,  but  who  were 
of  very  different  schools  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — Yes,  my  lord. 

7344.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon — But  we  want  in 
the  nineteenth  century  to  carry  out  the  general  result 
of  intentions  of  the  seventeenth,  and  you  are  not  helping 
us  to  do  that  by  what  I may  call  historical  heresy,  as 
to  what  happened  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy  1 

Mr.  Shaw. — By  the  Act  of  Uniformity  a great 
body  was  expelled  from  the  Church  of  England. 

7345.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.-— Yes,  but  up  to 
the  Aol.  of  Uniformity  most  of  them  were  beneficed 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England? 

Mr.  Shaw. — Yes,  but  it  was  certainly  entirely  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  intentions  of  the  founder  to 
attempt  to  confine  the  management  and  the  govern- 
ment and  the  benefits  of  these  schools  to  the  body 
which  was  not  expelled,  but  which  remained  in  the 


Church  of  England,  and  Church  of  Ireland  anl 
which,  as  I say,  was  the  opposite  body  to  that 
which  Erasmus  Smith  belonged,  and  to  give  , 
benefit  to  the  section  with  which  Erasmus  Smith 
was  in  sympathy,  namely,  the  body  which  was  « 
pelled  by  tne  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  which  up  to 
that  time,  had  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Church  nf 
England  or  Church  of  Ireland,  when  that  bodv 
historically  represents  the  body  to  which  Erasm™ 
Smith  belonged. 

7346.  Dr.  Traill.  —Surely  your  view  of  history  is 
not  correct,  the  Presbyterians  were  bodily  ejected 
out  of  Parliament  by  Cromwell’s  soldiers ; the  Parlia- 
ment that  Cromwell  worked  with,  known  as'1  The' 
Rump  Parliament,”  had  not  a single  Presbyterian  in 
it;  the  Presbyterians  in  Ulster  all  stood  to  the 
king. 

Mr.  Shaw. — I am  not  contending  here  for  Presby- 
terians qua  Presbyterians  at  all.  I am  contending 
here  that  we  historically  in  Ireland,  are  the  only  sub 
stautial  body  that  represent  the  Puritan  party  as  it 
then  existed,  we  are  the  only  people  who  hold  the 
anti-episcopal  views  which  were  then  represented  hy 
the  Puritans.  3 

7347.  Dr.  Traill. — I only  object  to  your  availing 
yourself  of  the  ambiguity  of  this  word  “Puritan.”  I 
say  they  were  not  Presbyterians  in  the  time  of  Crom- 
well, they  were  “ Independents,”  and  were  as  violently 
opposed  to  Presbyterianism  as  they  were  to  Epis- 
copacy. 

Mr.  Shaw. — The  Puritans  were  certainly  not  Inde- 
pendents alone.  The  Presbyterians  of  England  and 
Ireland  were  distinctly  recognised  as  part  of  the  Puri- 
tan  body. 

7348.  Professor  Dougherty. — Does  not  the  word 
“ Puritan  ” cover  people  who  take  very  different  views 
of  church  government  ? 

_ Mr-  Shaw. — Whatever  may  have  been  the  distinc- 
tions of  church  government,  here  we  have  Erasmus 
Smith,  the  spirit  of  whose  intentions  we  are  to 
discover  as  far  as  we  can,  committing  the  management 
of  his  foundation  to  a body  of  men,  who  certainly 
whatever  else  they  were,  were  not  men  who  took  the 
church  catechism  as  their  model,  either  on  religious 
doctrines  or  discipline.  He  commits  to  them  the 
charge  of  these  schools,  and  he  makes  it  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  trust  that  they  are  to  catechise  their  scholars 
once  every  week,  on  some  day,  in  the  catechism  pub- 
lished by  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  Now  that 
assembly s catechism  was,  as  a matter  of  history, 
founded  upon  the  catechism  of  Archbishop  Usher, 
which  was  printed  a year-  or  two  before  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  met  at  Westminster,  and  anybody  who 
looks  through  the  two  catechisms,  will  see  at  once  that 
the  catechism  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  follows  as 
closely  as  possible  on  the  lines  of  the  catechism  of 
Archbishop  Usher,  which  was  then  in  existence,  and 
which  was  a document  very  well  known.  Now  with 
reference  to  the  matter  to  which  Dr.  Traill  has 
referred,  as  to  the  distinction  at  that  time  between 
Independents  and  Presbyterians,  I would  draw  atten- 
tion to  a matter  of  history,  which  seems  to  me  of 
considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the  matter. 
When  Henry  Cromwell,  who  was  then  representing 
his  father’s  government  in  Ireland,  in  1658,  called  a 
number  of  ministers  to  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  religious  government — I am  quoting  from 
Reid’s  “ History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland,”  voL  2,  page  228.  At  that  time  Henry 
Cromwell  “ summoned  a number  of  the  more  eminent 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  ministers  to  meet  in 
Dublin,  and  confer  with  him  on  the  subject  of  their 
maintenance.”  Thane  mini  stars  mat,  in  Dublin.  At  that 
time  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  named  as  trustees  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  this  was  the  year  after  this  indenture, 
the  first  six  were  all  ministers  who  were  actually 
preaching  in  Dublin  at  the  time. 

7349.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  ofthose  148 ministers 
were  Presbyterians  ? Six ; you  will  find,  Grey,  Hall, 
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, tkree  others,  and  the  rest  -were  com-  have  been  some  reason  for  that,  and  the  only  reason  May  19.  i*as. 

and  Hart,  fm  copalians  and  130  Independents  that  I can  discover  is  that  the  catechism  of  Archbishop  g— 

posed  or  1 Usher  is,  as  anybody  who  looks  into  it  will  see,  a 

“'5“P  -At ««.  556  yon  trill  sse  the  list  of  the  «*«“? “ ?f  OMMc  J™4  it  it 

Mr.  Shaw-  o £ Calvinism  m its  highest  essence.  Iam  told  by  theo- 

Smhemi.— l'  suppose  many  of  l°g“l  «P«t»  *»t “ » suprri.psari.n  document 
i350.  i . ...  i c„„,i  tlte  oit.w  7352.  Tiord  Chanoellor. — Will  vou  tell  me  what 


, 1 *.  all  were  beneficed  clergymen  of  the  city  7352.  Lord  Chancellor.— Will  you  tell  me  what 

these,  n > a snpralapsarian  document  is  1 

0f?fU  Oh- They  were  all  in  Dublin;  and  were  Mr.  Shaw. — I don’t  think  I could  explain  it  in  a 

allowances  from  the  State.  I don’t  know  few  sentences,  but  it  means  the  highest  form  of 
fwferthev  were  beneficed  or  not,  but  we  have  there  Calvinism  that  you  can  conceive.  But  at  any  rate 
" het““  0f  those  ministers  who  were  at  that  time  there  is  not  one  word  in  Archbishop  Usher  s catechism, 
",  trustees  of  this  indenture.  These  men  met  as  I am  instructed,  not  one  word  from  beginning  to 
* ‘!i  Sir  Presbyterian  brethren  of  the  North  of  end  which  a Presbyterian  of  tbe  present  day  or  that 
rfLb  md  they  passed  resolutions,  and  passed  an  day  could  not  sign  ex  ammo;  not  one  word  as  to  any 
Sad  agreement  as  to  the  futoe  government  of  partieular  tee  of  chuich  government.  His  doctrine  as 
Ireland  in  Arcs  matter's,  and  tl.ey  resolved  in  the  to  the  constitution  of  the  ohnroh  and  as  to  the  mjtare 
article  of  the  address  to  which  they  all  of  the  church  is  exactly  the  doctrine  which  is  held, 
Safh  d t h ™ - to  disavow,  and  with  all  and  has  always  been  held  by  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
“See  and  faithfulness,  as  we  have  just  oeeusion,  There  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  Episcopal  Church 
CTO*  Popery,  Prelacy,  not  .only  as  it  is  described  government  or  m feet  of  any  species  of  church  govern- 
“ the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  but  also  as  it  is  ment  in  the  catechism  from  begmnmg  to  end,  and 
cried  up  by  some  in  these  days  under  the  specious  tile  whole  catechism  is,  rn  fact,  as  I said  before 
Site  of  moderated,  regulated,  or  primitive  Episco-  practically  the  basis  upon  which  the  shmter  eateolnsm 
f«v  .Old  all  inventions  of  men  tending  thereunto,  of  the  Assembly  of  Dimnee  was  founded  Now  them 
‘Simmism,  Soomianism,  and  all  else.”  That  was 

fS  and,  I think,  when  we  have  a voluntary  deed  son  called  attention,  and  on  winch  he  laid  stress 
of  Emsmus  Smith  made  at  this  time,  and  when  we  m his  argument  and  that  is  the  proviso  in  the 
JaveTthese  provisions  as  to  the  kind  of  men  who  charter  on  page  17  .-''Provided  always  that  every 
S to  have  the  management  of  these  schools,  we  can  schoolmaster  or  usher  of  the  respective  schools  which 
!£*y  clearly  see  what  Ids  intentions  were  at  that  shad  ten  tune  to  tune  be  placed  in  ae  aforesaid  shall 
E*  But  now  we  go  op  to  the  state  of  things  that  be  approved  of  by  the  ai-chbrnliop  or  bated .the 
occurred  after  the  toleration,  when,  as  we  all  know,  diocese  wherein  thsyare  to  live,  rf  theyshal]  wdhngly 
at  deal  happened  winch  made  a great  difference  subscribe  the  two  first  canons  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
K state  of  religions  matters,  both  in  England  and  land  agreed  on  m the  20th  year  of  teOU. 
in  Ireland  The  lot  of  Uniformity  was  passed,  the  the  First  Now,  at  first  mght  one  would  appeal  to 
Puritan  ministere,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  be  justified  m rdra*' upon  that  ^ showmg  that  the 
al  £ rest  of  them  were  eVpelled,  and  Episcopacy  was  intention  of  the  charter ■ ™ that  these  “hook  should 
ret  up  as  the  recognised  state  religion  both  in  England  bo  certainly  placed  under  epireopri  govemnnmt,  m 
.md  Ve'and  and  under  these  circumstances  this  S tSItaW 

ebarter  w obtained.  legislation  at  that  time,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  having 

7351.  Dr.  Traill— Before  you  pass  on  from  that  ^ j tMnk  ou  ^ find  when  you  look  into 

document  of  Erasmus  Smith,  did  you  observe  the  last  ^ ^rovisQ  more  accurately,  and  consider  what  the 


sentence  of  the  proviso  at  the  end : — 

“ Provided  always  that  if  the  parties  by  these  presents, 


obvious  intention  and  effect  of  it  was,  that  it  is  an 
argument  in  my  favour,  and  not  in  behalf  of  Mr. 


their  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  not,  within  the  space  of  seven  Anderson  and  for  this  reason.  The  Irish  Act  of 
years  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof,  procure  a license  to  be  IlnSt7  „Mch  was  passed  in  1665,  17  & 13 

d, ^ es  * *» .te* 


else  procure  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  made  for  incor-  Charles  I . 
porating  of  themselves  to  be  a Corporation  in  perpetual  masters: — 
succession,  and  capable  to  retain  the  lands  and  premises  to  „ , 

them  and  successors  to  the  uses  aforesaid,  that  then  it  shall  . 7 and  e 


Every  schoolmaster  keeping  any  public  or  private 


be  lawful  for  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  and  his 


.then  it  shall  gchooi  a„d  every  per30n,  instructing  or  teaching  any  youth 

heirs  into  aU  -n  any  bouse  or  pr;Vate  family,  as  a tutor  or  schoobnaster, 


and  singular  the  premises  to  re-enter,  and  the  same  to  have  who  ^ the  feagt  0f  gt.  John  the  Baptist,  1667.  or  any- 

again  and  repossess,  as  in  his  former  right,  anything  in  these  time  hereafter  shall  be  engaged,”  and  so  on  “ or  shall  instruct 

presents  contained  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwith-  youth  as  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  shall  before  29th  Sep- 

standing.”  - 3 d ■ n—  m.  aruracremimt. 


The  whole  of  these  premises  reverted  to  himself. 
Well,  as  a matter  of  fact,  1657  was  the  date  of  this. 


tember,  1 666-7  subscribe  the  declaration  or  engagement 
following:— I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  that  it  is  not  lawful  upon 
any  pretence  whatever  to  take  arms  against  the  King  . . 
. . and  that  I will  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 


and  seven  years  after  would  be  1664.  He  did  not  get  jrejand  M it  ig  now  by  ^ established,  and  I do  declare 
his  charter  until  1669.  So  the  property  reverted  to  (bat  r do  bold  tbat  tbere  ]iea  noobligation  upon  meor  upon 
him  again,  and  whatever  point  was  to  be  made  out  of  otber  person  from  the  oath  commonly  called  the  solemn 
the  appointment  of  these  gentlemen  is  gone.  league  and  covenant.’’ 


he  appointment  of  these  gentlemen  is  gone.  league  and  covenant.” 

Mi-.  Shaw. — Erasmus  Smith  himself  wanted  to  give  ^ (Jii:ected  against  the  Puritans,  of  course. 

some  of  this  property  to  Christ’s  Hospital  in  London,  ° , 

SV-  - 4 * “■  WbtaAe  did  get  kk 

charter,  a provision  was  made  for  religious  edu-  ereuu , ~ » 

cation,  on  which  my  friend  Mr.  Anderson  relied  an  u _ . - 

very  much  in  the  opening  of  this  matter,  as  showing  That  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  passm?  o 


■vrj  iiiuui  m biic  opening  oi  uills  iuauuei,  as  suuwrng  j-jaau  ^ — — - . , . ., 

the  founder’s  intentions.  The  catechism  of  Arch-  this  charter,  and  under  these  circumstances  what  is  it 
bishop  Usher,  the  Lord  Primate,  was  then  selected  by  tbe  charter  says  1 The  charter  says  that  every  sc  oo  - 
Erasmus  Smith,  as  the  religious  manual  for  the  in-  master  that  shall  be  appointed  by  Erasmus  mi  , 
struction  of  the  children  in-these  schools.  Now,  at  because  the  preceding  clause  of  the  charter  gives  tne 
that  time,  as  we  are  all  aware,  the  Church  catechism  appointments  to  Erasmus  Smith  during  his  e ; a 

was  in  existence,  and  was  the  recognised  formulary  every  schoolmaster  appointed  by  Erasmus  Smi  , ao 

for  the  education  of  children  in  the  churches  of  England  Vho  shall  from  time  to  time  be  placed  ni  0 sc  oo 
and  Ireland.  That  Church  catechism  was  not  selected  on  his  appointment,  shall  be  approved  °_  7 e arc 
by  Erasmus  Smith  as  the  formulary  for  the  education  bishop  or  bi  hop  of  the  diocese  wherein  ey  are 
of  his  children,  hut  the  catechism  of  Archbishop  . live,  if  they  shall  willingly  subscribe  the  rs 
Usher  was,  and  it  strikes  one  at  once  that  there  must  canons  of  the  Church.  The  first  of  these  is  tbe 
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Miy  in,  Isa*,  one  acknowledging  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  the 
Mr;  Shaw.  Church  of  England. 

“We  do  receive  and  approve  of  the  book  of  articles  of 
religion  agreed  upon  by  the  archbishop  and  bishops,  and  the 
whole  clergy  in  Convocation  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1562, 
and  if  any  person  shall  affirm  that  any  part  of  these  articles 
are  superstitious  and  erroneous,  let  him  be  excommuni- 
cated.” 

And  so  on.  That  first  canon  binds  a man  to 
acknowledge  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  which  as  every- 
body knows  is  a Calvinistic  document  setting  forth 
the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  as  then  prevalent  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  second  canon  is  the  King’s 
supremacy,  and  which  is  aimed  not  at  Puritanism  at 
all,  but  at  the  Catholic  body  who  acknowledged  the 
foreign  power  of  the  Pope  in  religion,  and  the  sub- 
scription to  this  canon  simply  means,  we  don’t 
acknowledge  any  foreign  power;  we  acknowledge 
the  King’s  supremacy  in  these  kingdoms  in  matters 
of  religion.  Those  are  the  two  canons  which 
it  is  provided  by  the  charter'  the  schoolmasters 
appointed  by  Erasmus  Smith  are  to  sign,  and  on 
subscribing  these  two  canons  willingly,  it  is  prescribed 
that  the  archbishop  or  bishop  of  the  diocese  is  to 
approve  of  them,  and  that  was  to  meet  of  course  the 
99th  canon  of  the  church  at  that  time  existing, 
which  provided  that  all  schoolmasters  and  ushers 
were  to  train  up  children  in  good  learning,  civility, 
and  piety. 

“ Provided  also  that  none  be  admitted  or  licensed  to  be 
a schoolmaster  or  usher  within  this  kingdom,  unless  he  first 
by  his  subscription  testify  his  consent  to  tbe  two  first 
canons,”  and  also  “ That  every  archbishop  or  bishop  shall 
compel  all  such  who  now  teach,  not  having  testified  their 
consent  by  subscription  aforesaid  to  desist  from  teaching 
schools.  ° 


So  that  Erasmus  Smith  by  the  charter  prescribes  the 
very  minimum  on  which  any  archbishop  or  bishop 
could  act  at  that  time,  that  to  say  he  was  compelled 
to  see  that  a schoolmaster  acknowledged  the  two  first 
canons  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  church  govern- 
ment. 

7353.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— But  still  that 
brings  you  back  to  what  I took  the  liberty  of  suggestin'* 
was  a historical  heresy.  This  canon  bears  date  m 
loot ; and  as  I understand  history,  until  they  were 
ejected  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  those  whom  you 
call  Puritans  were  in  the  church,  great  numbers 
o them  were  beneficed  clergymen,  in  fact  all  of  them 
that  were  clergymen  at  all  were  clergymen  in  holy 
orders  of  the  church  except  during  the  Commonwealth. 
These  constitutions,  therefore,  that  you  are  readingnow 
were  the  test  to  ascertain  that  a man  did  profess  Pro- 
testent  as  contra-distinguished  from  Roman  Catholic 
doctnnes  but  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
whether  he  was  a Presbyterian  in  the  modern  sense 
them  SiT  m themodem  sense,  they  include 
Mr.  Shaw. — Certainly,  that  is  my  argument. 

™ld5t>L°rn  JV3tl°e  FlTzGlBB0N— I don’t  think  it 
could  be  wen  controverted,  and  I doubt  that  it  is 
controverted  by  anybody,  that  all  through  this  period 
W“  dealhlZ  wifcb  this  endowment 
^events  down  to  1662,  he  was  providing 
foi  the  benefit  of  a body  of  Protestants,  who  included 

Sdt^Tre‘5,r6pres“M  both  by  Prabytei“‘ 

Mr.  Shaw.  That  cannot  apply  to  the  charter 
which  was  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

* I!56!  FitzGibbon.— No,  but  I say 

down  to  that.  The  difficulty  you  have  to  meet 

derW^T  ^ after  the  division  *><*  place  your 
aSvTlr  r f rePre\e^  either  Jropoition- 
fjjf.  0r  “ 1 whole ; you  throw  no  light,  as  it  Appears 
sLnnH  °n  hG  I"6?1?011  hy  herring  to  these  firat  and 

KLwT’  S"*  WGre  <Wn  UP  at  a time  when 

the  distinction  did  not  exist. 

7356.  Professor  Dougherty— I understand  your 


point  to  be  this  that  the  charter  of  Erasmus  Smith 
required  the  schoolmasters  of  Erasmus  Smith  tel 
rather  less,  a good  deal  less  in  the  way  of  recommit 
episcopacy,  and  so  on,  than  was  required  from  “school8 
masters  generally  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity? 

Mr  Shaw.— Yes,  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
a declaration  was  required  against  taking  up  a,™ 
against  the  king,  and  a declaration  of  cordbriity  to 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  7 

7357.  Lord  Chancellor— Was  there  not  a R-. 
bytenan  church  in  1660  in  Dublin,  and  do  not  son* 
of  the  present  churches  represent  that  church  Yon 
see  one  of  the  provisions  in  the  charter  is,  that  the 
schoolmaster  was  to  be  approved  by  the  Archbishop 
or  Bishops  of  the  diocese  1 v 


Mr.  Shaw — My  argument  is  that  that  is  a manda- 
tory  injunction  that  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops 
shall  approve  of  the  master  if  he  conforms  to  the  two 
first  canons.  That  is  a provision  in  favour  of  the 
master,  and  in  favour  of  his  liberty,  it  is  not  a pro- 
vision,  putting  him  under  the  government  of  the 
Archbishop,  because  the  very  next  section  removes 
him  from  episcopal  visitation  entirely. 


7358.  Professor  Dougherty— As  a matter  of  fact, 

under  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  were  not  all  school- 
masters  at  the  time  under  the  government  of  the 
Archbishop  and  Bishops  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — They  had  to  get  a license  from  the 
Archbishop  or  Bishop,  and  as  far  as  I can  see,  one  of 
the  things  they  must  do,  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
before  they  got  their  license,  if  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  were  fulfilled,  was  to  conform  to  the  liturgy.  I 
don’t  read  this  as  a proviso  that  nobody  is  to* be  a 
schoolmaster  except  a man  that  the  Archbishop  and 
Bishop  will  approve  of,  but  it  is  a proviso  in  favour 
of  the  liberty  of  the  schoolmaster.  Now,  I think  that 
that  is  strongly  borne  out  by  the  very  next  section 
of  the  charter,  on  page  17.  “And  we,  of  our  further 
especial  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion, 
and  by  our  supreme  power  and  authority,”  and  so  on 
“ to  be  placed  in  the  said  schools,  shall  for  ever  here- 
after be  exempted  and  freed  of  and  from  all  visitations, 
punishment,  and  correction,  to  be  had,  used,  or  exer- 
cised, in  or  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  by  the  Ordinary 
of  the  diocese.”  These  schools  are  specially  exempted 
by  the  charter  from  episcopal  visitation.  Erasmus 
Smith,  during  his  life,  and  the  Governors  after  his  death, 
had  the  appointment  of  the  schoolmasters,  the  Bishops 
are  called  upon  to  give  their  approval  or  license,  if  they 
subscribe  to  tbe  two  first  canons  willingly,  and  then 
the  schools  and  schoolmasters  are  expressly  exempted 
from  episcopal  visitation.  And  all  that  in  this  charter, 
which  dates  two  or  three  years  after  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity, seems  to  me  to  be  strong  and  conclusive 
proof,  that  the  intention  of  the  founder  was  not  to 
put  these  schools  under  any  special  party  in  the  church, 
under  episcopal  as  distinguished  from  non-episcojaJ 
Protestants,  in  this  country.  The  intention  was  to  put 
them  under  Protestants,  but  ■within  Protestant  limits, 
to  make  them  as  free  and  liberal  as  possible.  The 
Irish  Act  was  1665,  so  that  the  charter  was  four 
years  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

The  next  date  that  I think-  important  in  this  matter 
is  the  letter  of  Erasmus  Smith,  in  1682.  That  letter 
was  written  when  these  schools  were  in  full  working 
order,  because  we  have  a letter  of  1681  from  Erasmus 
Smith,  sending  over  a schoolmaster  from  London, 
Elisha  Coles,  and  thus  we  can  trace  one,  at  least,  of 
Erasmus  Smith’s  selection  of  a schoolmaster.  Elisha 
Coles  is  the  nephew  of  a famous  Puritan,  the  author 
of  a book,  “ Coles’  Divine  Soverignity.”  The  author 
of  the  “Biographia  Britta/nica  ” says  that  this  was  a 
book  so  highly  Calvinistic  in  its  tone,  that  being  given 
to  himself  in  his  early  days  for  his  religious  instruction, 
it  turned  him  into  an  Arminian  for  the  rest  of  his  life- 

The  letter  I am  referring  to  is  25th  June,  1681. 

“ The  bearer  hereof  is  the  schoolmaster  for  Galway,  Mr. 
Elisha  Coles,  he  is  worthy  of  your  encouragement,  as  his 
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„.;n  testify,  which  hath  the  approbation  of  your 
T1Cti' T-'^fereanil  most  of  the  learned  schoolmasters.  E 
HHbaTIm  you  will  bear  hi.  charges  from  here  to 
Galway.” 


7359  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Erasmus  Smith 
„ems  to  have  been  all  this  time— looking  over  these 
minutes— constantly  informed  about  the  appointments. 
He  refers  to  the  school  at  Drogheda,  and  states  lus  views 
about  the  dismissal  of  the  usher,  and  concerning  the 
master  of  the  school.  And  then  there  is  an  important 
minute  that  “ the  schoolmaster  at  Galway  be  written 
•unto  that  he  do  not  refuse  to  receive  into  the  school 
the  children  of  the  founder’s  tenants,  though  then- 
children  be  Papists,  so  that  they  conform  to  the  rules 
of  the  said  school.”  „ 

Mr.  Shaw. — The  last  mdication  that  we  have  at  all 
of  the  spirit  of  the  founder’s  intention  was  a letter  of 
June  6,  1G82,  which  has  been  referred  to  before,  and 
which  I refer  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
was  the  object.  Now,  when  we  coiue  to  1682,  we 
must  remember  that  these  schools  were  in  full  working 
order.  Erasmus  Smith  gives  us  a very  clear  idea  of 
what  his  intentions  were,  and  his  intentions  were  to 
propagate  the  Protestant  faith  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  he  does  not  say  as  established  by  law  in 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  he  says  the  Protestunt  faith 
.according  to  the  Scriptures,  which  clearly  indicates 
that  he  had  not  in  his  mind  any  particular  form  of 


Protestant  faith,  as  far  as  church  government  is  con- 
cerned. He  did  not  refer  to  any  form  of  the  Protestant 
faith  established  by  law  or  set  up  in  a particular  form, 
he  simply  says  the  Protestant  faith  according  to  the 
Scriptures.  That  clearly  indicates  to  my  mind  that 
Erasmus  Smith’s  intention  was  not  to  propagate  epis- 
copacy, or  any  particular  form  of  the  Protestant  faith, 
it  was  the  Protestant  faith  as  opposed  to  the  Homan 


Catholic  religion.  He  himself  selected  in  his  own 
indenture  the  catechism  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 


but  at  a time  when  the  Assembly  of  Divines  was  not 


in  much  favour  among  the  authorities  either  of  England 
or  Ireland,  he  says  it  is  the  command  of  His  Majesty 
to  catechise  the  chikh-en  out  of  Primate  Usher’s 


catechism,  and  with  what  design  1 With  a view  of 
propagating  the  Protestant  faith  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  there  not  being  one  word  in  Archbishop 
Usher’s  catechism  from  beginning  to  end  about  any 
particular  form  of  church  government,  or  which  would 
indicate  in  the  slightest  degree  that  any  form  of  church 
government  was  designed  to  be  propagated  by  Erasmus 
Smith,  it  was  tbe  Protestant  faith  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  as  expounded  in  Primate  Usher's 
catechism.  Now,  to  say  that  it  is  in  accordance  with 


the  spirit  of  the  founder’s  intentions,  if  they  are  to 
guide  us  at  all,  that  one  particular  denomination  of 
Protestants,  and  one  particular  form  of  church  govern- 
ment among  Protestants  is  to  get  the  whole  and 
absolute  control  of  this  endowment  founded  by  Erasmus 
Smith  for  the  propagation  of  the  Protestant  faith,  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  absolute  disregard,  as  far  as  anything 
could  be,  of  the  spirit  of  the  founder’s  intentions.  And 
when  inprocessof  time,andbytheprogressoflegislation 
a way  has  been  opened  up  even  under  tbe  charter  as  it 
exists,  a few  members  of  tbe  Board  having  got  in 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  to 


exclude  all  possibility  henceforth  of  any  member  of  the 
governing  body,  or  any  master  or  assistant-master, 
unless  they  belong  to  the  particular  branch  of  the 
Protestant  faith  represented  by  tbe  Church  of  Ireland 
in  this  country  seems  tome  to  ask  what  the  Commission 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  their  Act  cannot  possibly 
grant. 


. 7360.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  devoted  your  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  governors  1 I see  your  argument 
^ery  plainly  with  reference  to  the  schoolmaster,  but 
have  you  devoted  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
thirty- tw o governors  mentioned  by  him  were  allchurch- 
nien,  and  all  further  vacancies  in  the  governing  body 
were  to  be  filled  up  by  co-option,  and  for  200  years 
they  have  been  co-opted  on  these  lines  1 


Mr.  Shaw. — The  man  conic!  not  hell)  himself — when  Hay  n>.  isss. 
he  could  he  selected  a number  of  governors  wlio  were  Mr-  Shnw 
not  Episcopalians.  I would  like  to  get  some  idea  of 
bow  he  could  have  appointed  governors  of  any  other 
kind.  Suppose  he  had  appointed  as  governors  ejected 
ministers,  ejected  after  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  what 
would  have  been  the  result  1 The  whole  thing  would 
have  been  a nullity,  tbe  man  had  no  option  but  was 
compelled  by  the  state  of  the  law,  and  the  state  of 
circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  to  nominate  a 
certain  set  of  governors. 

7361.  Dr.  Traill. — In  other  woids  he  accepted  the 
charter  on  those  terms,  and  you  propose  now'  to  show 
that  his  intentions  were  contrary  xo  those  on  which 
he  accepted  the  charter. 

Mr.  Shaio. — Certainly,  he  could  not  get  the  governors 
that  he  wanted,  he  showed  himself,  when  he  was  free 
and  voluntarily  established  this  endowment,  the  kind 
of  governors  he  wanted ; if  he  was  afterwards  compelled 
by  law-  to  accept  another  set  of  governors,  that  is  no 
indication  of  his  intentions. 

7362.  Professor  Dougherty.— ‘Was  there  not  some 
danger  of  his  lands  being  alienated  from  charitable  uses 
altogether  if  he  declined  to  accept  the  terms  which  the 
King  imposed  on  him  1 

Mr.  Shaw. — I think  there  is  some  indication  of 


that. 

7363.  Professor  Dougherty. — 1 think  in  one  of  the 
Acts  there  is  a statement  about  some  of  his  lands  that 
liad  been  entered  upon. 

Mr.  A nderson. — There  is  an  express  reservation  of 
his  lands  in  one  of  the  Acts  for  such  pious  uses  as  he 
intended  himself.  . , 

7364.  Dr.  Traill. — I was  only  calling  Mr.  Shaw  8 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  case  for  the  school- 
masters I thought  was  a very  good  one,  but  he  had 
not  applied  himself  to  the  governors. 

Mr.  Shaw. — He  could  not  appoint  any  other  sort  of 
governors  than  those  he  did. 

7365.  Lord  Chancellor. — He  naturally  appointed 
governors  over  the  schools  who  would  have  children 
taught  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  religion. 

Mr.  Shaw. — He  did  as  much  as  he  could  to  minimise 
the  clanger  of  that. 

7366.  Dr.  Traill.— Suppose  the  present  governors 
did  as  much  as  they  could  to  minimise  the  danger 
of  that,  would  you  be  satisfied  with  tbe  present  con- 
stitution of  that  body  1 

Mr.  Shaw. — I would  not.  I say  these  schools  were 
established  to  propagate  tbe  Protestant  religion  in 
Ireland  according  to  tbe  Scriptures.  Erasmus  fennth 
was  himself  from  all  we  can  see  a Puritan  j he  held 
Puritan  views  both  as  regards  church  government  ana 
theology  and  church  discipline,  and  in  every  case 
where  he  had  the  selection  he  selected  documents  and 
models  of  education  for  the  schools  which  were 
distinctly  Puritan. 

7367.  Dr.  Traill. — Suppose  that  was  earned  out 
by  the  present  governors  would  it  not  be  the 

8£l  llr.  Slum. I think  it  would  be  safer  to  leave  that 

in  the  hands  of  a mixed  body. 

7368  Rev  Dr.  Molloy.— I understand  your  point 
to  be  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  charter  which  imposes 
any  restriction  on  the  governors  in  the  selection  of 
persons  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  that  may  occui  1 
Mr.  Shaw. — Certainly  not.  . 

7369.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— And  that  theie  is  a 
restriction  in  the  scheme  1 , . , 

Mr  Slum  —Yes,  and  this  schemetakes  whatisatpre- 

sentacomparatively  liberal  and freeschenie,anclnoiTOW8 

it  down  to  the  narrowest  point,  end  puts  m the  most 
extraordinary  limitations ; not  only  that  a man  iiall 
be  a member  of  the  Churoh  of  Ireland  when  he  is 
appointed,  hut  when  he  ceases  to  to  a motorof  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  he  is  to  have  the  same  stigma  put 
on  him  as  when  he  becomes  a bankrupt,  M d 1 the 
two  things  were  similar— a bankrupt  m faith,  I 
suppose.  o O 
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May  l!'.  ihsc.  7370.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  I suppose  you  will  he 
ilr  siiaw  satisfied  if  the  governors  strike  out  that  provision 
about  co-option,  and  let  them  co-opt  whom  they  like  1 
Mr.  Shaw. — No,  certainly  not.  I say  the  governing 
body  ought  to  be  a body  that  will  represent  all  forms 
of  the  Protestant  religion  in  this  country,  of  which 
the  Presbyterian  Church  is  ,an  important  part,  and 
that  the  school  shall  be  open,  and  the  masterships  of 
the  schools  open  to  Protestants  of  any  denomination 
in  this  country,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  restricted 
to  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  ceasing 
to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  shall  not 
involve  the  ceasing  to  be  masters  of  the  schools, 
or  members  of  the  governing  body.  There  are  a 
great  many  details  in  connexion  -with  the  scheme  to 
which  we  object,  but  I do  not  think  there  is  any  use 
in  going  into  those.  "We  think  that  the  keeping  up 
of  these  English  schools,  these  primary  schools,  is  a 
great  abuse. 

7371.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  a great 
deal  in  this  old  minute  book,  which  is  veiy  important 
on  these  questions.  I find  the  whole  history  of  Mr. 
Coles,  but  your  date  was  wrong,  he  was  appointed  in 
1678,  and  he  died  in  1681,  and  Erasmus  Smith’s 
letter  is  set  out  in  the  minutes,  recommending  him  on 
account  of  his  dictionary  and  saying  he  had  been 
approved  schoolmaster  by  somebody  else.  I find 
another  entry  which  has  an  important  bearing  on 
Mr.  Carton’s  views,  it  is  a report  at  a meeting  in 
1680 


“We  have  also  enquired  into  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  schools  at  Drogheda,  and  at  Galway,  we  find  that 
notwithstanding  there  are  schools  settled,  yet  there  are  but 
very  few  whose  children  are  taught  there,  by  reason  that 
other  schools  are  permitted  in  those  places,  and  that  those 
who  are  of  the  Popish  religion  will  not  suffer  their  children 
to  be  educated  in  those  schools,  nor  by  the  schoolmasters, 
which  seems  a discouragement  to  them,  and  will  in  a great 
measure  render  ns  well  the  charity  of  the  donor,  as  the  cost 
insetting  and  maintaining  schools  ineffectual,  ifitbenot 
soon  prevented,  we,  therefore,  humbly  propose  that  some 
effectual  way  be  taken  to  the  end  that  none  may  be  per- 
mitted to  teach  grammar  in  or  near  the  towns  of  Drogheda 
or  Galway,  but  what  is  taught  in  your  schools,  without 
which  the  object  of  your  schools  will  be  frustrated." 


7372.  Lord  Chancellor. — I think  we  ought  to  get 
some  of  these  minutes  extracted  ourselves. 

Mr.  Carton. — I was  going  to  ask  for  an  opportunity 
of  searching  this  minute  book,  as  I think  it  would  be 
important. 

7373.  Mr.  Anderson.—  On  the  16th  May,  1712 
it  was  referred  to  a committee  to  report  "to  the 
governors  what  method  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
those  being  taught  in  the  charity  schools  turning 
Papists,  and  accordingly  a number  of  rules  were  drawn 
up:— 


“ Tl,at  prayer  be  used  every  morning  and  evening  in  each 
of  the  said  schools,  by  the  master  or  usher  out  of  the 
liturgy  as  by  law  established,  at  which  ever}-  youth  shall 
be  by  law  obliged  to  attend."  “ That  every  youth  educated 
m the  said  schools  shall  be  instructed  by  the  master  or 
usher,  in  the  Church  catechism,  on  Sunday  shall  be  properly 
examined  in  the  same  and  shall  duly  attend  the  services 
in  tne  parish  church  where  such  school  is  situated.’’ 

Every  person  instructed  in  the  catechism  shall  be 
brought  to  the  bishop  to  he  confirmed. 

7374.  Professor  Dougherty.— We  may  take  1712 
as  the  date  at  which  the  narrowing  of  this  endowment 
from  its  original  purpose  began. 

Mr.  Carton.— We  are  perfectly  satisfied  if  Mr, 
Murphy  or  Mr.  Ellis,  do  as  they  did  with  regard  to 
the  other  schools,  that  is,  go  through  the  minutes  and 
make  extracts. 

Lord  Justice  FitzCibbon.— We  can  arrange  with 
Mr.  MaunseH  to  have  that  done.  The  minutes  that 
appear  to  me  to  be  most  important  are  those  during 
Erasmus  Smith’s  own  lifetime. 


7375.  Dr.  Well,  Q.c. — I appear  for  the  Methodist 
body,  and  they  contend,  as  the  Presbyterian  body  have 


already  contended,  that  this  endowment  was  an  ex 
clusively  Protestant  endowment,  but  not  exclusively 
Church  of  Ireland.  It  is  important  to  consider  what 
was  the  state  of  religious  parties  in  1657,  when  this 
original  indenture-  was  executed  by  the  founder  of  the 
charity.  The  Church  of  England  had  been  virtually 
disestablished  by  the  Long  Parliament  when  it  joined 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  and  virtually 
introduced  the  Church  of  Scotland  into  England, 
The  Presbyterians  had  been  virtually  displaced  in 
1657  by  the  action  of  the  Independents.  That  is 
the  Independents  at  all  events  were  the  parties  who" 
were  predominant  in  the  State. 

7376.  Professor  Dougherty. — As  a matter  of  fact 
Henry  Cromwell  had  a Presbyterian  chaplain;  the 
Presbyterian  interest  never  was  stronger  in  Dublin 
than  in  the  time  of  Henry  Cromwell. 

Dr.  Webb. — The  year  before  this,  when  Oliver 
Cromwell  had  summoned  his  Parliament,  there  were 
no  less  than  ninety  members  that  be  extruded  from 
it  of  bis  own  good  will  and  pleasure,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  God  fearing  men  and  men  of  good 
repute.  That  at  all  events  was  the  state  of  pax-ties  in 
England  when  this  indenture  was  executed.  The 
expression  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  founder  is 
contained  in  the  words  which  have  been  already  cited. 
Now,  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carton,  has  said  that 
the  object  was  education,  but  not  religious  education 
I think  that  is  displaced  by  tlie  clause  towards  the 
end  of  the  deed.  “It  is  further  by  these  presents 
declared  to  be  the  intention  of  all  parties  thereunto 
that  the  said  sclioolmastex-s  to  be  settled  as  aforesaid, 
to  be  obliged  twice  every  day  to  pray  with  such 
scholars  as  he  or  they  shall  respectively  teach.” 
Compare  that  with  the  rule  of  1712,  where  the  school- 
master is  to  read  the  prayers  of  the  liturgy,  and  you 
will  yourself  see  how  wide  a divergence  that  was  from 
the  original  intention  of  the  founder  as  he  has  ex- 
pressed it  here.  The  fact  that  it  was  the  school- 
master himself  that  was  to  pray  without  making  any 
provision  whatever  that  he  was  to  he  a clergyman 
belonging  to  any  denomination  whatsoevei-,  would  lead 
me  to  suppose  that  Erasmus  Smith,  so  far  as  we 
know  anything  about  the  party  to  which  he  belonged 
was  an  Independent,  and  not  a Pi-esbyterian,  or 
member  of  the  Church  of  England.  Now  look  at  the 
scheme  itself! 

7377.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  there  anything 
about  teaching  the  Catechism  in  that  1 

Dr.  Webb. — It  is  for  this  purpose  they  should  make 
use  of  the  Catechism  set  out  by  Archbishop  Usher. 
Now  Archbishop  Usher’s  notions  upon  ecclesiastical 
policy  are  very  well  known.  Mr.  HaJlam  gives  an 
account  of  Usher’s  Model.  He  says  it  consisted, 
“ First  in  the  appointment  of  a suffragan  bishop  for 
each  rural  deanery,  holding  a monthly  synod  of  the 
presbyters  within  his  distinct ; and  secondly,  in  an 
annual  diocesan  synod  of  suffragans  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  presbyters,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  bishop,  and  deciding  upon  all  matters  before  them 
by  plurality  of  suffrages,”  which  was  very  much  the 
Presbyterian  constitution. 

7378.  Dr.  Traill. — But  those  presbyters  were  not 
Presbyterians,  they  were  ordinary  priests. 

Dr.  Webb. — I know,  but  presbyter  was  nothing 
more  than  priest  writ  large.  That  was  the  idea  that 
he  bad  for  carrying  out  a comprehensive  scheme  by 
which  the  Presbyterians  might  possibly  be  tempted  to 
join  the  Established  Chuijch. 

7379.  Dr.  Traill. — The  passage  you  have  read 
means  the  exact  opposite;  if  a man  says  the  con- 
stitution is  to  be  priests  under  a bishop  that  is  an. 
episcopal  form  of  Government  and  not  Presbyterian. 

Dr.  Webb. — Yes,  but  he  was  there  without  any 
supremacy,  merely  an  equal  with  a right  of  presiding. 
When  you  come  to  look  at  the  scheme  sent  in  for 
your  adoption,  there  is  one  point  which  throws  very 
great  light  on  the  point  put  by  Dr.  Molloy,  that  is, 
whether  in  the  letters  patent  of  Charles  H.,  there 
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„„„  .revision  whatsoever  molting  it  a qualifi- 
lit  a governor  that  ho  should  belong  to  the 
SSh  of  iSend  or  Chnroh  of  England.  There  is 
m ild-  provision  whatsoever,  but  the  provision  is 

‘'“Tod  it  was  thereby  ordained,  granted,  and  appointed 
when  any  of  the  governors  should  depart  the  Me,  or 
r hove,!  from  his  or  their  plane,  the  residue  of  the  said 
and  their  successor,  shonld  continue  incorporate, 
nd  St  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  rest  of  the  governor, 

ofthe  greater  »»“*■“  of  tl“  ft“  "f  “d”“,»bW 

m ttat  purpose,  to  elect,  nominate,  and  appoint  one  or 
I Person  or  persons  into  the  room  and  place  of 
Z .S gE«  who  should  depart  this  life  or  he 

removed. 

■tfow  if  you  look  at  the  4th  page  of  the  scheme  lodged, 
you  wiU  find  that  there  is  exactly  the  same  provision 
made  in  the  letters  patent  of  William  IV.— 

“ And  the  said  letters  patent  contained  a provision  that 
so  often  and  whensoever  any  one  or  more  of  the  governors 
should  depart  this  life  or  be  removed  from  his  or  their 
olare  or  places  of  governor  or  governors  of  the  said  schools 
that  then,  and  so  often  it  shonld  be  lawful  for  the  remaining 
novernors  or  anv  five  or  more  of  them,  met  and  assembled 
for  that  purpose,  to  elect,  nominate,  choose,  and  appoint 
one  or  more  meet  and  proper  person  or  persons. 

This  scheme  is  far  narrower  than  that.  The  5th 
section  provides  that  nobody  is  to  be  a governor, 
unless  he  is  a member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 
The  3Sth  section  provides— 

“No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  head 

master  or  assistant  master  in  any  of  the  said  schools  unless 

he  be  a member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  if  any  person 
appointed  to  any  of  the  said  offices  shall  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  sneh  Church,  he  shall  thereupon  be  removed 
from  such  office. 

7380.  Lord  Chancellor.— Have  you  considered 
that  portion  of  the  charter  which  gives  power  to  make 
rules  and  bye-laws,  it  contains  this  limitation  : 

“ So  as  the  same  be  not  repugnant  to  our  prerogative 
royal,  nor  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  our  said 
realm  of  Ireland,  nor  to  any  ecclesiastical  canons  or 
constitutions  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  which  then  shall  be 
in  force.”? 


Dr.  Webb. — Are  not  to  be  contrary,  that  is  a mere 
negative  provision,  but  it  does  not.  establish,  as  I 
submit  to  you,  a positive  disqualification.  Mr.  Shaw 
su^ests  to  me  that  that  refers  to  the  constitutions 
anTcanons  of  the  church  which  provided  that  none 
are  to  teach  a school  without  license. 

7381.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  provision  in 
the  charter  is  a continuing  provision  that  no  bye-law 
is  to  be  inconsistent. 

Dr.  Webb.— But  it  is  a mere  negative  proposition, 
and  not  a positive  disqualification. 

7382.  Lord  Chancellor.— It  rather  shows  what 
was  in  the  man’s  mind  in  accepting  this  charter  of 
Charles  II. 

Dr.  Webb. — Mr.  Shaw  has  already  addressed  a 
number  of  considerations  to  the  Commissioners  on 
that  point,  which  I think  is  the  only  answer  that 


occurs  to  me  that  I could  give  to  your  lordship  in  May  10.  i; 
answering  that  question.  That  is  exactly  the  quail-  Dr 
ficatiou  that  is  introduced  here  to  No.  44  in  this 
scheme,  that  is,  that  the  new  governors  are  to  have 
the  power  of  altering  the  rules,  statutes  and  ordin- 
ances— 

“So  as  the  same  be  not  repugnant  to  the  prerogative 
royal  nor  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm  or 
to  any  ecclesiastical  canons  or  constitutions  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  which  then  shall  be  in  force." 

Even  that  is  a narrowing  of  the  original  provision. 

7383.  Dr.  Traill. — The  words  are  the  same. 

Dr.  Webb. — Yes,  but  the  canons  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  are  not  the  same  as  the  canons  referred  to  there. 

7384.  Dr.  Traill. — The  word  “then”  is  in  the 
original  charter  too,  that  at  any  time  they  may  make 
their  laws,  provided  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  then 
canons  of  the  church. 

Dr.  Webb. — That  was  a church  that  stood  on  a very 
different  footing  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  now,  a 
mere  voluntary  association  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  stands  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other  denomin- 
ation of  Christians. 

7385.  Dr.  Traill. — Under  the  Irish  Church  Act 
all  the  canons  and  laws  of  the  church  remain  binding 
on  us  still,  except  so  far  as  we  choose  to  change  them 
by  our  own  constitution. 

Dr.  Webb. — The  governors  would  have  far  wider 
powers  under  this  scheme. 

7386.  Dr.  Traill. — No,  because  it  gave  them  at 
all  times  the  power  to  make  their  laws  so  long  as 
they  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland. 

Dr.  Webb. — These  are  the  laws  of  a private  society, 
in  the  other  case  you  were  not  to  contravene  the  laws 
of  the  land. 

7387.  Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee. — I appeal-  here  to 

represent  the  Congregationalists  or  Independents  of 
Ireland.  We  believe  that  Erasmus  Smith  was  a 
Puritan  and  Independent,  yet  notwithstanding  that, 
of  course,  we  do  not  believe  that  he  wished  Indepen- 
dents or  any  one  denomination  of  Protestant  Christians 
to  have  the  entire  control  of  the  endowment.  And 
the  contention  that  I put  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
Congregational  churches  of  Ireland  is  that  this  endow- 
ment should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  the  Protestant 
churches  in  the  country,  that  there  should  be  a pro- 
portionate representation  upon  the  Board  of  Governors, 
and  that  no  schoolmaster  should  be  disqualified 
because  he  is  not  an  Episcopalian,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  restrictions  whatever  confining  the 
benefits  of  the  endowment  to  one  church  beyond 
another.  That  is  the  ground  upon  which  I appear 
here  to-day.  . 

7388.  Professor  Dougherty.— Substantially  then 
your  demand  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Shaw’s  ? 

Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee.— The  same  as  that  put  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  Metho- 
dist Church.  I can  simply  say  that  we  approve  of  what 
has  been  advanced  on  behalf  of  these  two  churches. 


The  Vice-GhanceUor  further  examined. 


73S9.  Vice-Chancellor. — My  Lord  Chancellor,  before 
this  examination  begins,  I wish  to  correct  a slight 
error  as  to  the  name  of  a school  which  we  were 
speaking  about  on  the  last  day,  I called  it  Newtown- 
stewart,  and  the  real  name  of  the  school  is  Mount- 
stewart.  I wish  also  to  state  the  reason  for  continu- 
ing that  as  one  of  the  English  schools  still  in  connexion 
with  the  governors.  It  is  true  that  the  numbers  iu 
it  are  sufficient  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education,  but  on  going  into 
the  case  we  found  that  the  master  was  very  efficient, 
and  a very  old  servant  of  the  Board,  and  that  we 
could  not  put  him  out  without  giving  him  a pension, 


,a  on  the  whole  wo  thought  it  would  he  more 
lonomical  to  continue  the  school  as  at  present,  gmng 
m still  onr  proportion  of  his  Sidney,  than  to  tliscon- 
nne  the  school,  and  pension  off  the  master,  and  I 
’lieve  the  mistress  is  in  much  the  same  position. 

7390.  Lord  OHiSOhinOE.— When  the  aid  given  by 
le  Erasmus  Smith  Board  to  these  English  schools  was 
iseontsnuod.  in  whom  was  the  property  in  the  schools 
i the  time !-I  may  say,  os  a general  rule— there  ale 
mentions  to  it-that  in  the  grants  that  the  governors 
btaked  for  the  purpose  of  erectmg  these  school-houses 
nd  premises  there  was  a clause  that  m case  the  hmlcl- 
igs  should  cease  to  he  occupied  and  usecUs  schools, 
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slay  is,  lass,  and,  in  most  of  tliom,  as  schools  in  which  Scripture  and 
VicpJ  Church  education  was  given,  we  should  surrender  the 

Chancellor.  premises  to  the  heir-at-law  or  representatives  of  the 
grantor. 

7391.  Was  this  an  obligatory  clause  contained  in 
the  grants? — It  was,  in  almost  every  one,  and  we 
endeavoured,  as  much  as  we  could,  in  making  any 
arrangement  to  get  the  schools  kept  up  either  as 
National  schools,  or  in  some  other  way  applied  to 
the  educational  wants  of  the  district.  I remember 
that  in  some  cases,  where  we  were  at  liberty  to  do 
so,  made  leases  at  nominal  rents  to  local  persons, 
generally  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  select  vestry,  who  wished  to  continue  the 
schools  on  the  old  lines  in  the  same  premises,  many  of 
them  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board. 

7392.  But  in  all  cases  you  tried  to  make  provision 
that  the  school  should  be  still  carried  on  1 

(i! Ir.  Anderson  rends  clause  in  lease.) 

7393.  Dr.  Traill.  — You  reconveyed  the  Eagry 
school  to  private  trustees,  hat  what  became  of  the 
school  at  the  other  side  of  the  river  near  Dunluce  ? — 
Had  it  any  other  name  ? 

7394.  It  is  between  Bushmills  and  Dunluce  Castle, 
it  is  given  up,  and  die  building  occupied  by  a farmer. 
— I think  it  was  given  up  long  ago,  before  my  time. 

7395.  Mr.  Anderson. — In  clause  No.  1 of  the 
scheme  the  present  governors  of  the  school  are  set 
out? — They  are. 

7390.  In  No.  2 you  propose  that  there  should  be 
only  two  ex-officio  governors  for  the  future  ? — Y.es. 

7397.  Namely,  the  Archbishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Armagh,  and  the  Archbishop  of  the  United  Dioceses  of 
Dublin  and  Glendalough? — We  came  to  that  conclu- 
sion avowedly  on  the  ground  that  we  desired  to  con- 
tinue the  direction  of  the  schools  in  tbe  hands  of 
governors  who  were  members  of  the  Established 
Church  according  to  what  had  been  the  course  of 
dealing  for  200  years. 

7398.  Dr.  Traill. — Church  of  Ireland? — Church  of 
Ireland.  And  you  may  l'emember  in  some  other  case 
here  a question  was  raised,  which  will  possibly  be 
mooted  again,  and  that  is  whether  having  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Emancipation  Act  any  of  the 
persons  who  were  ex-officios  would  not  be  disqualified 
from  continuing  so  if  they  were  Koman  Catholics. 

7399.  Lord  Chancellor. — You  propose  that  the 
total  number  of  governors  is  to  be  gradually  reduced  ? 
— Yes  to  twenty-five. 

7400.  What  is  the  position  of  a governor  of  the 
King’s  Hospital  in  connexion  with  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Board  ? — -The  board  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  is  now 
empowered  by  statute  to  elect  four  of  the  governors  of 
the  Bluecoat  Hospital  to  be  governors  of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  schools,  and  accordingly  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
electing  a person  from  the  board  of  the' Bluecoat  Hos- 
pital to  fill  the  vacancy  of  any  member  who  had  been 
elected  from  it  before  on  our  board. 

7401.  How  did  this  privilege  come  to  be  established  ? 
—The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  the  Recorder  of 
!>***«*  two  of  the  Aldermen  of  Dublin  elected 
by  the  Corporation  were  made  ex-officio  governors  of 
our  school;  and  a right  was  given  to  the  Corporation  to 
elect ; that  was  changed  by  tbe  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  and  instead  of  that  the  right  was  given  to  us  to 
elect  four  governors  from  the  Bluecoat  Hospital  to  be 
members  of  our  board,  and  to  send  four  members  of 
our  board  to  be  governors  of  the  Bluecoat  Hospital 
Board.  Now,  we  propose  to  reduce  the  number  from 
the  present  thirty-two  to  twenty-five.  We  thought  it 
was  an  unwieldly  body,  and  the  business  would  be 
better  attended  to  in  case  it  was  reduced  to  the  smaller 
number. 

7402.  Lord  Chancellor.— What  is  the  number  of 
governors  at  present,  including  eaxfficios  ?— Thirty-six 
And  then  we  propose  that  the  number  should  be  re- 
duced by  degrees,  continuing  all  the  present  members 
of  the  board  as  we  did  not  think  it  would  be  desirable 
or  right  to  remove  anyone  from  it,  who  is  at  present 
on  it,  unless  we  found  that  the  attendance  was  so  bad 


as  to  require  us  to  do  it.  We  thought  it  would  M 
undesirable  to  allow  all  the  vacancies  that  should 
occur  until  the  number  came  down  to  twenty-five  to 
remain  unfilled,  because  our  best  members  mi*ht  dip 
and  we  should  have  no  power  of  filling  up  their  places’ 
and  it  might  be  the  men  who  did  not  often  attend  who 
would  remain,  and  therefore  we  propose  to  elect  one 
for  every  two  vacancies. 

7403.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon— Did  you  consider 
assuming  your  own  view  of  the  exclusive  character 
of  the  body  to  be  adopted,  whether  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  any  form  of  elective  representation 
on  the  board  ? — No,  we  considered  the  system  of  co- 
option would  be  by  far  the  best. 

7404.  Dr.  Traill. — That  was  provided  by  Erasmus 

Smith  in  his  charter  ?— It  was,  and  in  the  working  of 
it  by  our  board  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  veryex- 
cellent  governors  ; we  always  select  men  likely  to  do 
good  work. 


7405.  Mr.  Anderson. — In  fact  the  provision  in  clause 
5.  about  the  co-option  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
vision about  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
copied  from  the  two  old  charters.  With  regard  to 
clause  6 — 


“ If  any  of  the  governors  shall  go  to  reside  permanently 
abroad,  or  become  incapable  of  acting  as  a governor,  or 
become  bankrupt,  or  cease  to  be  a member  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  or  shall  send  in  his  resignation  in  writing  to  the 
governors,  and  such  resignation  shall  be  accepted,  every  such 
person  shall  thereupon  be  removed  from  being  a governor 
of  the  said  schools  ’’? 


That  is  new,  to  some  extent,  but  we  have  a power  under 
the  charter  at  present  of  removing  a governor  who  has 
not  attended  for  a space  of  two  years.  I think  it  is 
one  year  in  this,  except  he  can  show  good  cause  to 
satisfy  the  governors  why  he  was  absent. 

7406.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  it  not  be  better  to  put 
it  two  years  instead  of  one  ? — I don’t  think  it  would - 
why  should  a man  remain  on  a hoard  from  which  he 
absents  himself  for  two  years  ? If  he  does  not  come 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  when  he  has  got  notice 
that  it  is  intended  to  remove  him,  and  if  he  does  not 
satisfy  the  governors  that  he  had  a good  reason,  but 
has  remained  away  from  neglect,  I think  he  should 
be  removed,  but  that  is  a question  of  detail. 

7407.  Mr.  Anderson. — No.  7,  about  the  quorum,  is 
copied  from  the  charter  of  William  IV.  ? — Yes. 

7408.  Lord  Chancellor. — That  was  not  in  the 
original  charter? — No.  It  was  in  the  original  charter 
that  five  of  the  governors  could  do  certain  things.  No. 
10,  I think,  is  the  next  one  necessary  to  refer  to. 

“ The  governors  may  from  time  to  time  sell  all  or  any  oi 
the  lands." 


7409.  At  present  you  have  no  power  of  sale  ?— No. 

7410.  Have  you  powers  of  letting? — We  have  a 
twenty-one  years’  lease  in  ordinary  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, and  forty-one  years’  lease  in  towns;  but  of 
course  the  general  statutes  have  increased  that  from 
time  to  time. 

7411.  Section  11  provides  for  investments? — But 
then  that  really  would  be  more  called  into  use  in  cases 
where  we  were  obliged  to  sell. 

7412.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  it  not  be  better  to 
strike  out  the  Bank  of  Ireland  stock ; as  it  involves 
unlimited  liability  ? 

Mr.  Anderson. — I suppose  the  question  had  not  been 
discussed  as  it  has  been  lately.  No.  13  provides  for 
the  meetings  of  the  governors. 

7413.  Lord  Chancellor. — Is  not  that  as  it  is  at 
present  ? 

Mr.  Anderson. — No,  under  the  old  charter  they  wert 
to  meet  twice  a year. 

Vice-Chancellor. — The  governors  at  present  meet 
at  least  six  times  a year  as  a board,  and  the  committee 
meets  once  a fortnight.  I wish  to  state  in  refereno 
to  an  observation  made  by  Mr.  Carton  to-day  as  to 
poor  boys  not  being  admitted  as  free  pupils  in 
grammar  schools,  that  in  no  single  instance  was  a bo> 
ever  disapproved  of  on  account  of  his  poverty ; there 
were  always  other  circumstances  that  occurred  in  e 
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ease  which  rendered  him  ineligible.  I really  cannot 
specify  the  particular  matters  now,  but  in  no  case  did 

it  arise  from  the  poverty  of  the  boy. 

7414  Dr.  Traill. — There  are  tree  places  m all 
these  schools  ? — Free  places  in  all  these  schools  to  tho 
number  of  twenty  in  each  school ; we  should  be  very 
-W  if  we  could  get  them  filled  up,  but  cannot. 

° 7415.  lord  Chancellor.— Those  are  day  boys  ? — 
Day  boys.  Boarders  were  never  in  the  contemplation 
of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  hive  grown  up  afterwards,  and 
don’t  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  day  scholars,  but 
in  my  opinion  tend  to  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  by  bringing  in  a better  class  of  boys  with 
whom  the  others  can  associate. 

7416.  Dr.  Traill.  — And  their  fees  secure  better 
paid  schoolmasters? — Yes. 

7417.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.—  In  Erasmus 
Smith’s  instructions  he  says,  11  No  child  is  to  be  admit- 
ted to  a grammar  school  or  to  be  under  the  head 
master  but  such  as  have  learned  or  are  lit  to  be  en- 
tered into  the  Accidence,  or  some  introduction  book 
into  the  grammar.”  That  is  the  Latin  grammar,  and 
accordingly  he  did  not  contemplate  that  any  child 
should  get  into  the  school  at  all  unless  he  was  a child 
that  had  already  received  a considerable  education. 
But  he  has  added  this  clause,  “ the  usher  may,  never- 
theless, teach  tlie  children  of  the  said  tenants  to  read, 
write  and  cast  accounts,  so  many  of  them  as  the  master 
may  judge  will  not  prejudice  his  further  attendance  on 
the  grammar  school."  He  appears  to  have  intended 
to  give  a high  education,  and  whatever  children  came 
in,Dpoor  or  rich,  should  be  children  capable  of  taking 
that  education,  having  got  preparation  elsewhere,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  children  of  the  tenants. 

Vice-Chancellor. — During  the  time  that  I have 
been  a governor  of  the  school  there  has  not  been  a 
single  instance  of  au  application  on  behalf  of  a tenant 
to  have  his  son  admitted  to  any  of  the  grammar 


schools. 

7418.  Lord  Chancellor. — Isit  known  whether  out- 
side these  estates  that  Erasmus  Smith  settled  for  the 
benefit  of  these  schools  he  was  possessed  of  other 
property  ? — He  was  possessed  of  other  property,  I 
believe. 

7419.  Is  it  known  when  he  died  1 — Yes. 

7420.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Is  there  any  trace 
in  your  books  of  applications  from  tenants  from  any 
estate  of  Erasmus  Smith  other  than  your  own  7 — None. 

7421.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  it  he  possible, 
Vice-Chancellor,  to  get  a rough  estimate  of  the  number 
of  tenants  at  present  on  the  estates  of  Erasmus  Smith  1 
— We  can  easily  get  it,  the  rental  is  here  amongst 
the  returns. 

7422.  Lord  Chancellor  — Is  it  known  whether 
any  one  now  represents  Erasmus  Smith  or  has  come 
into  possession  of  his  other  estates — I have  heard  it 
said  that  Mr.  Smith  Barry  and  Lord  Derby  do  ? — I 
think  Lord  Derby  came  in  for  a part  of  the  estate. 
The  circumstances  of  the  times  are  so  altered  that 
really  the  tenants'  children  would  not  find  it  as  a 
general  rule  convenient  or  desirable  to  attend  a day 
school  where  tl.ose  are.  For  instance  Erasmus  Smith 
had  no  property  within  fifty  miles  of  Drogheda. 

7423.  Professor  Dougherty. — I see  you  propose  to 
dispose  of  all  these  free  places  at  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  the  governors,  would  it  not  be  more  desirable  to 
throw  some  of  them  open  to  competition  by  public 
examination? — I doubt  that  very  much. 

7424.  Lord  Chancellor. — I think,  Vice-Chancellor, 
he  must  have  had  some  property  near  Drogheda,  the 
Smith  Barry  family  have  estates  there  ? — Well  none 
of  our  estates  are  there. 

7425.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  there  not  a strong 
presumption  that  Erasmus  Smith  had  property  round 
about  the  localities  in  which  he  himself  provided  that 
schools  should  be  founded,  especially  when  we  see  that 
the  schools  were  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants’ 
children? — I cannot  answer  that  as  a matter  of  fact,  it 
is  a fair  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts,  very  likely 
he  had. 


7426.  Dr.  Traill.  — Have  you  any  record  on  your  ofay  is,  issg. 
hook  of  tenants’  children  1 — Not  one,  not  that  I ever  y;cg 
heard  of.  I cannot  say  positively,  I can  only  speak  chancellor, 
in  my  own  time. 

7427.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  we  should 
adopt  the  principle  of  the  scheme,  our  idea  would  be, 
instead  of  tying  down  the  governing  body  to  particular 
localities,  to  endeavour  to  give  them  a charter  that 
will  not  want  meddling  with  again,  leaving  it  open 
to  themselves  to  determine  where  they  will  have  their 
schools.  There  is  another  principle  that  has  been 
pressed  upon  us  very  much,  that  the  charter  should  be 
put  in  such  terms  as  would  enable  you  to  do  what 
many  people  are  calling  for,  if  you  found  it  expedient, 
namely,  to  establish  one  great  school.  All  these 
things  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  governing 
body. 

Vice-Chancellor.— Perhaps  to  save  time  it  might 
be  best  instead  of  going  through  the  details  of  this 
scheme  that  I should  answer  any  questions  the  Com- 
missioners oi'  my  friends  on  the  other  side  would  like 
to  put  to  me. 

Mr.  Anderson. — In  preparing  that  scheme  we  fol- 
lowed as  far  as  we  could,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  provi- 
sions in  the  old  charter. 

7428.  Lord  Chancellor. — You  propose  to  keep  up 
the  Harcourt-street  School. 

Mr.  Anderson. — Yes,  and  make  it  a free  grammar 
school. 

7429.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  it  not  be 
desirable  to  take  general  powers  to  amalgamate, 
remove,  and  discontinue  schools  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  might  possibly  be 
necessary  to  require  changes  to  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests,  but  the  scheme  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
self-working  and  capable  of  alteration. 

7430.  Lord  Chancellor. — Now,  I see  as  regards 
the  masters,  you  propose  giving  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment and  removal  to  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  the 
masters  are  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
substantially  1 — Yes,  thehead  masters  and  the  assistant 
masters. 

7431.  Who  appoints  the  assistant  masters  at  pre- 
sent ? — The  head  master  of  each  school,  we  don’t  inter- 
fere at  all. 

7432.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  make  an 
allowance  to  the  head  master  of  a certain  sum  of  money 
for  himself,  a certain  sum  for  assistant  masters,  you 
secure  that  the  head  master  shall  be  a member  of  the 
Church,  and  you  don’t  interfere  at  all  with  regard  to 
assistant  masters  ? — Quite  so. 

7433.  Professor  Dougherty.— Then  this  is  a new 
power  you  are  taking  ? 

Mr.  Anderson. — No,  what  we  propose  is  that  the 
Governors  should  have  a power  of  appointing,  but 
they  can  delegate  it  to  the  head  master. 

7434.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  you  are  restrict- 

ing the  power  of  the  head  master  inasmuch  as  you  are 
refusing  to  allow  him  to  appoint  anybody  who  is  not 
a member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  whereas,  at  pre- 
sent the  head  master  can  appoint  a member  of  any 
church.  „ . , 

Mr.  Andersen. — We  think  on  the  true  construction 
of  the  charter  they  ought  to  be  members  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  because  approval  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  applies  to  the  schoolmaster  and  usher. 

7435.  Professor  Dougherty.— Now,  is  it  desirable, 
do  you  think,  to  restrict  yourselves  in  that  particular 

^Mt.  Anderson. — The  Governors  think  it  is. 

Vice-Chancellor. — W e never  considered  that  ques- 
tion about  assistant  masters  at  all ) it  never  arose 
in  point  of  fact  in  any  way ; we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  we  let  the  head  master  appoint  them.  If 
it  is  desirable  to  strike  that  out  and  leave  it  at  large  I 

have  no  objection.  u i 

Lord  Chancellor. -In  a place  like  Drogheda  or 
Galway  the  assistant  masters  would  have  to  be  selected 
from  a limited  number  probably. 
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Way  is,  18&6.  7436.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I was  anxious  to 

Tic  ask  you  about  the  exhibitions ; you  still  propose  to 

■Chwicnllor.  continue  what  you  call  the  twenty  original  exhibitions, 
and  fifteen  exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  and  also  to 
establish  certain  exhibitions  for  the  benefit  of  your 
four  grammar  schools,  and  the  school  in  Harcourt- 
sfreet.  How  are  you  bound  to  provide  exhibitions  for 
Trinity  College  which  are  not  appropriated  to  scholars 
of  your  own  schools  ? — We  are  not  bound  at  all. 

7437.  Lord  Chancellor. — Are  there  not  exhibitions 
in  Trinity  College  on  the  Erasmus  Smith  foundation 
which  are  not  confined  to  boys  from  the  schools  ? — 
Yes,  all  these  statutory  exhibitions  are  open,  except  a 
small  number  that  are  supplemented,  which  are  only  a 
small  proportion,  and  until  very  lately  the  statutory 
exhibitions  were  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College.  Latterly  we  began  to  think  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  the  disposal  of 
them  instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  board  ; now  we 
give  away  the  exhibitions  provided  we  do  it  in  a certain 
time  or  it  lapses  to  the  board  again. 

7438.  You  give  them  away  as  the  result  of  examina- 
tions ? — As  a result  generally  of  the  progress  of  the 
boys  in  college  from  lie  reports  of  their  tutors. 

7439.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  rule  pre- 
scribes the  conditions  under  which  these  thirty-five 
original  exhibitions  are  to  be  held  ? — There  is  no 
rule. 

7440.  I mean  in  your  draft? — I don’t  think  there  is 
any. 

[Mr.  Anderson  reads  section  46  of  Draft  Scheme .] 

7441.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Those  exhibitions 
under  clause  46  are  made  a first  charge  on  Erasmus 
Smith’s  property,  and  are  for  a certain  number  of 
poor  scholars,  members  or  students  of  Trinity  College, 
but  there  is  no  rule  fixing  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  to  be  given,  whereas  Nos.  47  and  48, 
make  exhibitions  given  to  students  of  your  own 
schools  subject  to  such  rules  and  orders  as  the 
governors  may  from  time  to  time  make.  Are  you 
bound  to  supply  exhibitions  not  under  your  own 
control  to  students  of  Trinity  College,  and  if  you  are 
not  so  bound,  do  you  think  it  advisable  that  yon  should 
continue  so  to  do,  or  would  you  not  be  in  a better 
position  if  the  prevision  prescribing  that  you  should 
supply  a certain  number  of  exhibitions  left  it  to  you 
to  state  the  conditions  under  which  they  should  all  be 
held  ? — Certainly  j but  we  have  beard  from  a number 
of  the  Fellows  that  they  find  it  a very  great  advantage 
to  give  these  exhibitions  to  a number  of  poor  students, 
and  we  did  not  think  it  wise  to  interfere  with  that. 

7442.  But  you  don’t  provide  that  poor  students 
only  shall  get  them.  You  told  us  in  1880  what  was 
done  about  this.  These  exhibitions  were  first 
given  through  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  to  students 
selected  by  themselves ; they  found  they  had  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  best  students,  and  they 
handed  over  the  awarding  of  the  exhibitions  to  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College.  The  board  found  it  too 
troublesome  to  investigate  the  case  of  each  student, 
and  they  awarded  it  to  anyone  who  got  a gold  medal, 
irrespective  of  his  needs? — In  several  cases  the 
boys  who  went  up  for  these  exhibitions  have  answered 
so  nearly  up  to  the  lowest  man  who  got  a supplemental 
exhibition  that  we  were  very  glad  to  give  him  one  of 
the  statutory  exhibitions,  these  being  boys  from  our 
•own  schools. 

7 443.  You  have  no  objection  to  an  amendmenttothis 
clause  46,  which  would  make  the  giving  of  exhibitions 
hi  Trinity  College  dependent  oh  merit  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  governors  or  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College 
acting  with  the  governors  t— I think  what  you  sug- 
gest would  be  an  improvement,  decidedly.  I will  just 
call  your  attention  to  clause  50,  if  you  approve  of  that. 

. 7444.  Professor  Dougherty.— The  value  of  the  ex- 
hibitions not  supplemented  is  very  small  ? — Very  small. 

I think  I said  everything  I had  to  say  about  the  Eng- 
lish schools  last  time.  This  is  only  putting  into  the 
scheme  the  powers  we  have  been  exercising  already. 

7 445.  Mr.  Anderson. — Then  with  regard  to  religious 


instruction,  that  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  a. 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  we  put  in  what  we  consider 
a very  ample  conscience  clause,  that  any  boy  who  did 
not  wish  to  get  religious  instruction  accordin'*  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  need  not  “attend 
7446.  Lord  Chancellor  reads  section  60  of  Draft 
Scheme.  And  I see  in  No.  62  ' 1 


The  governors  shall  have  full  power  and  discretion  from 
time  to  time  to  regulate  the  amount  of  all  fees  to  be  paidbv 

the  pupils  m each  and  every  of  the  said  schools.”  ' 


Vice-Chancellor.  — T think  that  is  a very  useful 
power  so  as  not  to  leave  it  to  the  masters  ; it  may  very 
seldom  be  exercised,  but  it  is  a useful  power  to  have  • 
and  then  in  case  there  is  a surplus  income  it  allows 
pensions  to  be  given  to  old  teachers. 

7447.  Mr.  Anderson. — And  a clause  enabling  them 
to  apply  money  for  the  improvement  of  the  “school 
buildings,  which  is  a desirable  clause. 

Vice-Chancellor.  — And  then,  No.  66,  the  trea- 
surers’ poundage  to  continue  as  at  present. 

Mr.  Anderson. — They  wish  to  keep  that  as  a free 
fund  to  be  appropriated  for  such  purposes  as  it  is  at 
present. 

7448.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— With  regard  toclause  60, 
Vice-Chancellor,  under  that  clause  you  propose  to 
provide,  I suppose,  for  other  religious  denominations 
besides  that  of  Episcopalian  Protestants  ?— Yes. 

7449.  And  to  protect  their  rights  of  conscience  in 
case  they  go  to  the  schools  ? — That  is  our  object 

7450.  Is  not  that  a departure  from  the  expressed 
intentions  of  Eramus  Smith  ? — Yes  ; I think  it  is. 

7451.  Mr.  Anderson  in  his  opening  statement  re- 
ferred us  to  the  letter  of  Erasmus  Smith  ?— Yes ; the 
letter  of  1682. 

7452.  He  says — 

“ If  parents  will  exclude  their  children  because  prayera, 
catechisms,  and  exposition  is  commanded,  I cannot  help  it ; 
for  to  remove  that  bar  is  to  make  them  seminaries  of 
Popery.  Therefore  I beseech  you  to  command  him— the 
schoolmaster — that  shall  be  presented  and  approved  by  yoar 
honours  to  observe  them  that  decline  those  duties  andespel 


So  far  from  expelling  them  you  protect  them ; I was 
anxious  to  know  on  what  ground  you  propose  to 
depart  so  widely  from  the  express  instructions  of 
Erasmus  Smith  ? — What  we  wish  to  do  is  to  extend 
the  benefit  of  secular  instruction  offered  in  our  schools 
to  persons  of  any  religious  denomination,  provided  they 
will  accept  that  instruction,  and  not  to  impose  upon 
them  any  necessity  to  attend  religious  instruction, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  preserve  the  giving  of 
religious  instruction  in  tire  schools  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  accept  of  it,  and  make  it  binding  upon  those 
of  our  own  denomination  to  take  the  benefit  of  such 
instruction,  leaving  those  of  other  denominations  free 
to  take  it  or  not  as  they  please,  and  provide  that  their 
not  taking  it  shall  not  in  any  way  prejudice  them 
with  regard  to  the  secular  education  of  the  school. 

7453.  Why  do  you  propose  to  extend  the  secular 
education  to  those  whom  Erasmus  Smith  proposed  to 
exclude  ? — I can  only  answer  that  by  saying  I suppose 
the  governor's  are  taking  a more  liberal  view  of  it 
than  Erasmus  Smith  did. 

7454.  Erasmus  Smith  declares  himself  that  he 
intended  by  this  endowment  to  provide  education  for 
the  children  of  his  tenants ; why  would  you  not  then 
take  some  measures  to  make  the  education  you  give 
available  for  the  children  of  the  tenants,  seeing  that 
you  consider  yourselves  free  to  set  aside  even  those 
impediments  which  arise  from  the  express  provisions 
of  Erasmus  Smith  ? — Well,  really  as  regards  the  chil- 
dren of  the  tenants,  we  never  had  any  occasion  to 
consider  the  question,  the  schools  have  become  now 
schools  of  a higher  class  than  tenants  would  very 
much  care  to  send  their  sons  to,  and  there  are  no  tenan 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  of  our  schools  that  hav  e 
applied  to  send  their  children  there  as  tenants’  chil- 
dren ; if  they  come  as  free  boys  we  admit  them  n 
approved  of  by  the  governors. 
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•jlr  a nderson. — Tliere  is  an  express  provision  m 

'TtL  Governors  shall  have  full  power,  license  and  lawful 
,nthoritVD  at  their  will  and  pleasure  from  time  to  tune  and 
authority,  a ^ tQ  ,ace  m s.u(1  grammar  school,  as 

“hnvs  such  numbers  of  poor  children  or  scholars, 
not  exceeding1  the  number  of  twenty  in  each  school  (besides 
a*  Hants’  children  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs, 
,1,  Knrat.  cl.uoTO  ^ ^ ^ M be  IinlM  to 

ISC)  u to  the  loremoTO  stall  eeem  expedient.” 


7435  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Wlat  proportion  of  the 
pupils  to  the  schools  at  present  ere  tenants'  children  1— 

I don't  think  there  are  any. 

7456  And  are  there  not  a great  number  of  tenants 

children  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  schools  who 
really  want  the  kind  of  education  you  give?— As  far 
as  I know  tliere  are  not.  ....... 

7457  I don’t  mean  who  really  ask  for  it,  but  who 
mould  profit  hy  it!— I don’t  think  so. 

745S.  Take  the  school  in  Ennis,  round  about  that 
school  tliere  are  a large  number  of  Catholic  farmers  1 
—Well  there  are  none  of  them  tenants  of  ours. 

7450!  Take  Galway,  are  there  not  a large  number 
of  Catholic  children  in  the  town  and  county  of  Galway 
who  would  profit  by  this  education  if  it  were  made 
accessible  to  them  ?— I don’t  think  so,  for  this  reason, 
our  number  of  free  hoys  never  has  been  full  in  Galway, 
and  there  have  been  Roman  Catholic  children  attend- 
in'* our  school  from  time  to  time. 

7460.  Wliat  proportion  of  Catholic  hoys  are  there 

now ! T]le  larger  portion  of  them  are  Protestants. 

7461.  Therefore  the  larger  number  don’t  come  from 
the  larger  number  of  the  population.  Is  it  not  a fact 
that  Catholic  children  are  prevented  from  going  to 
that  school  because  the  regulations  are  such  as  Catholic 
parents  cannot  accept? — Yes. 

7462.  Why  not  make  the  regulations  such  as 
Catholic  parents  would  accept,  seeing  that  you  have 
held  yourselves  free  to  depart  from  the  expressed  in- 
tentions of  Erasmus  Smith  ? — I don’t  think  any 
regulations  we  could  make,  short  of  secularising  our 
schools,  would  make  them  lit  for  Roman  Catholic 
scholars.  As  far  as  I can  gather,  there  is  an  idea 
amongst  those  who  have  the  guidance  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  that  it  is  not  safe  to  send  them  to 
any  school  where  there  is  a Protestant  principle,  as 
the  regulating  principle  of  the  school,  and  I don’t 
think  any  change  you  could  make  as  long  as  that  idea 
lasts  would  induce  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents  to  attend  our  schools. 

7463.  Then  in  your  opinion,  by  maintaining  this 
Protestant  principle,  you  exclude  the  tenants’  children 
whom  Erasmus  Smith  intended  to  benefit? — We 
do  not  exclude  them  by  our  own  action,  but  by 
following  the  directions  of  Erasmus  Smith  we  afford 
a reason  to  the  spiritual  directors  of  these  children 
against  allowing  them  to  take  the  benefit  of  these 
schools. 

7464.  But  since  you  are  free  to  depart  from  the 
intentions  of  Erasmus  Smith,  in  that  respect,  might 
you  not  make  your  schools  acceptable  to  the  Catholic 
children? — If  we  were  to  cease  to  make  them  Pro- 


testant 

7465.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Are  you  not  in 
the  position  of  Erasmus  Smith  himself  when  he  says 
“ if  they  won’t  come,  I cannot  help  them.”  1 — I am'quite 
satisfied  to  strike  out  the  whole  conscience  clause. 

7466.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — That  is  just  what  I ex- 
pected, and  I think  your  logical  position  is  untenable. 
You  must  either  exclude  the  conscience  clause  or  go  a 
good  deal  further  than  the  conscience  clause.  What 
would  you  say  to  this  view  : the  primary  intention  ex- 
pressed by  Erasmus  Smith  in  the  original  indenture 
was  to  educate  the  children  of  liis  tenants  ; a further 
intention  was  to  make  Protestants  of  them . It  appears 
now,  and  I think  you  have  conveyed  it  yourself,  that  it 
is  practically  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  carry 
out  both  these  intentions.  If  you  insist  upon  teaching 
the  Protestant  religion,  you  practically  exclude  the 


children  of  the  tenants,  whom  he  wished  to  benefit  Man  19.  isst'- 
by  this  endowment.  If  on  the  other  hand,  yon  admit  y.cfr 
the  children  of  the  tenants  on  terms  which  would  be  chancellor, 
acceptable  to  them,  you  must  modify  this  mile  of 
teaching  the  Protestant  religion.  It  appeals  to  me  in 
clause  60  you  have  admitted  the  principle  that  you 
are  free  to  depart  from  the  instructions  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  with  respect  to  religious  teaching,  if  you  find  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  main  purpose  of 
his  intentions  which  was  to  give  education.  And, 
therefore,  it  appears  to  me  that  you  ought  to  follow 
out  your  principle  to  its  legitimate  conclusion,  and 
further  to  modify  your  system  of  religious  education 
so  as  to  make  the  whole  system  available  to  those 
for  whose  benefit  the  endowment  was  created? — I 
think  if  we  were  to  follow  the  intentions  of 
Erasmus  Smith  as  appearing  from  these  documents, 
we  should  clearly  continue  this  as  a strictly  Protestant 
institution,  and  at  the  same  time,  we  should  allow 
them  to  come  as  they  liked,  or  stay  away  as  they 
pleased ; if  they  choose  to  come  they  must  take  it  on 
the  terms  that  Erasmus  Smith  offered  it  to  them.  But 
we  thought  that  as  nowadays  this  principle  of  mixed 
education,  protected  by  a conscience  clause,  has  come 
so  much  into  operation,  we  should  be  extending  the 
benefits  of  the  schools  without  doing  any  injury  to 
auyone  by  maintaining  for  our  own  children  what  I 
think  is  essential,  that  is,  a strictly  Protestant  and 
Church  of  Ireland  education  for  them,  but  at  the 
same  time,  permitting  any  children  of  any  other 
denominations,  if  they  think  proper,  to  come  in, 
providing  that  they  shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  all 
the  secular  education  in  the  school,  and  that  they 
shall  he  protected  from  any  tampering  with  their 
religious  faith.  But  if  we  have  gone  beyond  the 
intentions  of  Erasmus  Smith  in  this  clause,  as  I have 
before  said,  the  logical  way  to  deal  with  it  will  be  to 
strike  it  out,  and  have  a strict  enforcement  of  Protes- 
tant teaching  in  every  school,  but  I think  that  would 
he  a retrograde  movement. 

7467.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  propose,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  by  your  scheme  to  make  this  more 
than  a Protestant  endowment,  you  propose  to  make 
it  a purely  Church  of  Ireland  endowment  ? — Veil, 
not  altogether.  Ve  propose  to  let  all  children  in, 
and  have  the  benefit  of  the  best  education  we  can  give 
them,  without  any  interference  whatever  with  their 
religious  views,  a Presbyterian,  Wesleyan,  or  C'on- 
gregationalist  child  may  come,  and  have  all  the 
benefit  of  secular  instruction. 

7468.  But  you  propose  the  governing  body  shall 
he  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ? — That  is  a different 
matter. 

7469.  The  masters  and  assistant  masters  shall  he 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  1 — I am  satisfied  to  have 
the  assistant  masters  altered  if  you  like,  but  with 
regard  to  the  head  masters  it  is  only  what  Erasmus 
Smith  intended. 

7470.  Can  you  give  us  any  evidence  that  in  im- 
posing these  restrictions  you  are  carrying  out  the 
spirit  of  the  founder’s  intentions  ? — I have  given  you 
all  the  evidence  necessary. 

7471.  What  evidence  is  there? — I refer  you  to 
Mr.  Anderson’s  argument.  I am  prepared  to  give 
you  any  evidence  as  to  facts,  but  as  to  arguing  our 
position  I must  refer  you  to  counsel 

Mr.  Anderson. — I refer  you  to  the  charter,  and 
that  letter  of  1682,  showing  it  was  clearly  intended 
to  be  a Church  of  Ireland  endowment. 

7472.  Dr.  Traill. — I suppose  you  make  a dis 
tinction  between  a Governing  Body  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  and  the  benefits  of  education  being  open 
to  Protestants  of  all  denominations  ? — It  is  on  these 
lines  that  we  prepared  this  scheme. 

7473.  And  although  Erasmus  Smith  gave  no 
directions  that  would  limit  the  teaching  xo  children  of 
the  Church  ot  Ireland,  he  named  as  members  of  the 
governing  body,  persons  who  were  members  of  the 
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May  19.  issu.  Church  of  Ireland,  and  gave  them  power  to  appoint  a member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ? 1 jon’t  v 

Vica-  their  successors  ? — Yes.  how  that  would  be. 

Chancellor.  7474.  Professor  Dougherty. — Yoii  are  aware  that  7492.  Dr.  Traill. — That  would  be  an  extrem 
at  the  time  Erasmus  Smith  named  his  governors  the  interpretation  of  the  words  “ contrary  to  law  6 
Church  of  Ireland  was  a broader  institution  than  it  contrary  to  our  canons  ” ? — I daresay  we  might  h ^ 
is  at  present? — Yes.  the  power;  it  would  be  unlike! v " that  we  wnnW 

7475.  Mr.  Carton. — I find,  Vice-Chancellor,  you  exercise  it.  ‘ 

have  an  estate  in  Sligo  ; is  there  any  provision  at  all  7493.  Dr.  Webb. — I am  sure  you  would 
for  giving  education  to  the  tenants  on  Erasmus  Smith’s  exercise  it,  but  would  you  not  have  the  power?— It° 
property  in  Sligo  1 — None  whatever.  There  are  two  merely  the  construction  of  the  rule.  13 

English  schools,  I think,  in  the  county  Sligo,  but  7494.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  make  it  so 
whether  they  are  near  the  small  property  we  havo  that  no  boy  shall  be  prevented  from  attending  bv 
there  I cannot  say.  reason  of  his  religion  1—1  think  that  comes  in  certain); 

7476.  £430  a year,  and  there  are  eighteen  tenants  under  the  conscience  clause.  ' 

on  it? — Yes,  there  ai-e ; I don’t  think  there  is  a single  7495.  But  you  are  willing  to  strike  that  out?— You 
Protestant  amongst  them.  may  put  the  other  in  instead  of  it,  I would  rather  it 

7477.  In  the  county  Limerick  there  is  a large  remained  in,  I confess,  for  I would  rather  the  secular 

estate  of  150  tenants?— Yes,  there  is  a large  estate  education  was  open  to  every  boy  -who  was  willing 
there.  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  that  interference  with 

7478.  What  provision  is  there  for  the  education  of  his  religious  tenets  should  be  protected  as  far  as  we 
children  there? — We  have  an  English  school  at  Doon,  possibly  can. 

and  another  at  Pallasgreen,  which  is  on  the  estate,  7496.  The  conscience  clause  in  its  strict  gram- 
and  we  pay  the  whole  expenses  of  these  schools.  matical  construction  would  not  prevent  the  passing  of 

7479.  Lord  Chancellor. — And  are  the  children  any  such  rule  under  section  44,  because  it  only  provides 

who  attend  these  schools  Roman  Catholics  ? — I don’t  that  if  a boy  does  attend  he  is  not  to  be  precluded 
think  there  are  any.  from  any  of  the  advantages  ? — To  any  verbal  alteration 

7 480.  Are  there  Protestant  tenants  on  this  property?  of  that  kind  I don’t  object. 

— I suppose  there  are  some,  I don’t  know.  7497.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  your  scheme 

7481.  Mr.  Cai-ton.  — In  the  King’s  county  you  No.  51,  you  provide  that  the  governors  “ shall 

have  an  estate  ?•-- It  is  only  a small  thing,  a head-  maintain  and  keep  up  the  Brunswick-street  school, 
re“t-  as  a day  school  for  boys,  so  loug  as  the  same  shall 

7482.  But  the  man  who  pays  that  fee-farm  rent  in  their  judgment  be  useful  and  of  public  advantage.” 

has  tenants.  There  is  no  provision  for  a school  there?  At  the  same  time  you  provide  that  you  may  keep  up 
— No,  but  according  to  Erasmus  Smith’s  charter,  they  the  Hamrart-stroet  school.  T believe  as  matter 
must  be  within  two  miles  of  the  school.  of  fact  the  Harcourt-street  school  is  a higher  class 

7483.  That  is  for  tho  twenty  poor  children.  Well  of  school  than  the  Brunswick-street  school  ?— Much 
in  the  county  Westmeath,  thc-ro  is  a rental  of  £428  ? higher. 

Yes.  7498.  Your  main  object  in  general  terms  would  be 

. 7484.  Are  there  any  English  schools  there? — There  to  give  you  power  to  keep  two  schools  in  Dublin,  one  a 
is  a school  at  Athlone,  and  another  at  Moate.  higher  grammar  school,  and  another  a mercantile 

7485.  Is  there  any  English  school  on  the  property?  school? — Yes. 

I cannot  tell  you.  7499.  Your  object  is  to  take  power  to  keep  up  two 

7486.  With  reference  to  the  grammar  schools  at  different  schools  in  Dublin  for  different  classes  of 
Tipperary,  Galway,  and  Ennis,  what  actually  do  the  boys?— Quito  so. 

board  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  you  do  7500.  Mr.  Carton. — Is  there  an  assistant  master 
the  landlords’  repairs? — We  do  landlords’  repairs,  allowed  in  a school  if  the  number  of  boys  is  under 
and  a great  deal  more  generally  ; we  pay  the  head  forty  ? — There  is  no  limit  now,  but  practically  that 

master,  and  give  allowance  for  assistant  masters.  does  not  exist,  for  there  is  no  school  at  present  under 

7487.  How  much  in  Tipperary? — I gave  it  all  on  forty. 

7501.  That  is  if  you  count  in  the  boarders?— Yes. 
<488.  Mr.  Carton. — Then  the  only  thing  the  7502.  Has  the  old  provision  in  the  charter,  that 
board  pays  towards  the  maintenance  of  one  of  these  there  was  only  to  be  an  usher  where  the  number  of 

schools  is,  they  maintain  the  schools  in  repair,  and  pay  boys  exceeded  forty,  been  abrogated  ? — It  has  not 

the  head  master  ? — And  an  allowance  for  assistant  been  acted  upon. 

. . 7503.  There  is  no  subsequent  charter  getting  rid  of 

1 »£5“-  That  is  included  in  the  allowance  to  the  that  ? — 1 think  there  is. 
head  master?— But  it  must  be  applied  by  him,  and  7504.  Because  I find  amongst  the  early  minutes  in 
vouched  as  paid  to  the  assistant  masters ; he  cannot  Drogheda  the  head  master  was  rather  severely 

put  it  into  his  pocket.  There  are  a number  of  small  reprimanded  for  attempting  to  have  an  usher  where 
things  in  connexion  with  them,  such  as  playgrounds  there  were  only  thirty  boys — that  was  when  Erasmus 
and  cricket  fields  that  we  pay.  Smith  was  alive  ? — I think  there  is,  here  it  is,  it  is 

[Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  reads  q.  2115.]  in  the  charter  of  William  IV.  “ Onr  further  will 

' w ^ y°u  turn. Vice-Chancellor,  and  pleasure  is  that  it  shall,  and  may  be  lawful 

to  No.  44,  that  is  the  clause  which  enables  the  for  the  governors  and  their  successors,  or  any 

governors  to  make  any  rules,  statutes,  or  ordinances,  five  or  more  of  them  met  and  assembled  to  appoint 

IFhoo  reads  clause  44  of  draft  scheme.]  one  or  more  usher  or  ushers  to  each  of  the  schools, 

7491.  Under  that  authority  would  not  the  gover-  when  they  shall  judge  it  expedient,  and  for  the  benefit 
n]?rSij^  hberty  to  introduce  a rule  that  no  boy  of  the  schools  without  reference  to  the  number  of 
should  be  at  liberty  to  attend  the  school  who  was  not  scholars  who  may  then  be  in  such  school  or  schools.’ 


Rev.  G.  T. 
Stokes. 


Rev.  6.  T.  Stokes  sworn. 


7505.  Mr.  Maunsell.— You  are  the  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Dublin  1— 

, ”“d  4hi*  ““Jeatore  of  1st  December, 

lo57  ? — Yes. 

7507.  You  see  a number  of  these  names  there? Yes. 


7508.  Can  you  identify  any  of  these  persons  who  are 
named  there  as  trustees  ? — Yes,  I can.  Dr.  Jones,  he 
had  been  bishop  of  Ologher  under  Charles  I.  At  this, 
time,  in  1657,  he  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Umver 
sity  of  Dublin,  and  he  held  the  office  of  Scoutmaster- 
General  in  Cromwell’s  army,  it  was  something  like 
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Onartermaster-General.  Subsequent  to  the  restora- 

• Phnrles  II.  he  was  a,  regular  vicar  of  Bray, 
for\e  managed  to  be  appointed  bishop  of  Meaoh,  but 
hiving  acted  as  Scoutmaster-General  to  Cromwells 
rmv  he  was  not  allowed  to  join  in  consecrations, 
S been  a man  of  war,  so  that  lie  was  evidently 
a gentleman  of  peculiar  religious  opinions. 

7509  Dr.  Traill.— Was  he  not  a nephew  of  Arch- 
bishop ’ Usher  1— He  was  a nephew  of  Archbishop 
Usher  and  if  you  can  argue  a man’s  religious  opmions 
from  his  uncle's,  he  should  be  very  high  church. 

7510.  Professor  Dougherty. — So  that,  as  a matter 
of  fact,'  although  a bishop  of  Meath  he  was  not 
allowed  to  exercise  his  jurisdiction1? — He  was,  in  all 
things  except  consecration.  _ 

7511.  Is  not  that  a very  important  part  of  a 
bishop’s  functions?— Yes. 

7512.  Dr.  Traill. — It  is  not  correct  to  say  he 
was  not  allowed  to  ordain  ? — No.  There  were 
twelve  bishops  consecvated  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
after  the  restoration,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  join 
in  the  act  of  consecration. 

7513.  Mr.  Maunsell. — Who  was  Samuel  Winter? 
—He  was  an  Independent  minister  and  Provost  of 
Trinity  College  under  the  Commonwealth.  I heard  it 
stated  to-day  that  Cromwell  was  a Presbyterian. 

7514.  Professor  Dougherty. — No,  but  he  had  a 
Presbyterian  chaplain  ? — I find  in  Reid’s  History  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  the  following  statement, 
vol.  ii.,  page  212  : — 

“ Henry  Cromwell  arrived  in  Dublin  as  Major-General 
of  the  army  in  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1655,  and 
was  accompanied  by  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Francis  Roberts, 
Independent  j to  counteract  the  influence  of  Patient  and  the 
Baptist  preachers,  he  brought  over  several  other  Indepen- 
dent ministers  whom  he  settled,  either  as  Fellows  in  Trinity 
College,  or  as  preachers  in  the  city  churches.’’ 

And  if  you  turn  to  page  213,  in  a note  I find  an 
extract  from  a letter  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison,  the 
Independent  minister,  who  came  with  Mr.  Henry 
Cromwell,  showing  that  he  was  an  Independent. 

7515.  Mr.  Shaw. — If  yon  look  at  the  note  on  page 
212  you  will  see  that  one  of  the  ministers  who  came 
with  Henry  Cromwell  was  a Presbyterian? — Yes, 
but  the  overwhelming  majority  were  Independents, 
and  certainly  Dr.  Thomas  Harrison  occupied  the 
pulpit  of  Christ  Church. 

“ Dr.  Winter,  Provost  of  the  College  occupied  that  of 
St.  Nicholas,  and  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  that  of  St. 
Patrick’s” 

7516.  It  does  not  say  he  was  brought  by  Crom- 
well?— On  page  556  it  states  that  the  whole  establish- 
ment of  Cromwell  was  Independent  or  Baptist,  with 
six  exceptions. 

**  The  reader  will  remember  that  with  the  exception  of 
six  ministers  who  were  Presbyterians,  and,  perhaps  a dozen 
Episcopalians,  the  remaining  130  were  Independents  or 
Baptists.’’ 

And  they  had  very  good  salaries,  £300  a year  each. 

7517.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  many  clergymen 
had  he  in  attendance  on  him  altogether? — I don’t 
know ; I don’t  think  he  had  very  many. 

7518.  Lord  Chancellor. — But  the  establishment 
you  speak  of  there,  what  was  the  number  of  them  ? — 
One  Hundred  and  thirty  . 

7519.  Professor  Dougherty. — Were  Dr.  Winter 
and  Dr.  Harrison  ministers  of  the  church  as  by  law 
established? — Of  Cromwell’s  state  establishment. 

7520.  Dr.  Traill.  — Did  not  Cromwell  in  the 
appointment  of  this  curious  heterogenous  collection  of 
ministers  act  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  given 
to  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  were  not  their  instruc- 
tions to  appoint  all  persons  with  proper  gifts  for 
preaching  ? — I think  in  Cromwell’s  time  they  did  not 
mind  ordination.  Dr.  Reid  complains  all  through  the 
volume  that  the  Presbyterians  were  persecuted  by 
these  Commissioners. 

Professor  Dougherty. — Everybody  persecuted  in 
those  days. 

7521.  Mr.  Maunsell. — Henry  Wooton? — I cannot 


identify  him,  unless  that  he  was  in  these  130,  there  May  is.  isse. 

were  only  six  Presbyterians,  so  that  the  chances  are 

very  much  against  his  being  a Presbyterian.  Stokes. 

7522.  Professor  Dougherty. — Why  not  assume 
that  a Presbyterian  might  creep  into  this  indenture? 

— There  were  altogether  148  ministers  in  this  estab- 
lishment, and  that  included  the  precincts  of  London- 
derry, Belfast,  and  Belturbet,  which  included  thirty  or 
forty  ministers,  and  certainly  it  is  likely  the  Presby- 
terians were  up  there. 

7523.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  there  was  a con- 
siderable number  of  Presbyterians  in  the  Dublin 
establishment  ? — Allow  me  to  refer  yon  in  that  case 
to  a very  fair  authority  ; I hold  in  my  hand  a 
pamphlet  published  by  the  late  Dr.  Urwick. 

7524.  Who  was  an  Independent  minister? — Yes. 

He  distinctly  states  here  in  “A  history  of  Indepen- 
dents in  Ireland,”  on  page  35,  that  there  was  not  a 
single  Presbyterian  minister  or  Presbyterian  Congre- 
gation for  fifty  years  after  the  year  1660  in  Dublin  in 
connexion  with  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  they  were  all 
Independents  in  reality. 

“ When  he  mentions  moderate  Presbyterians  in  Ireland 
as  those  with  whom  Winter  and  others  united,  he  means 
those  of  his  own  class  as  distinct  from  the  Ulster  Presby- 
terians of  the  day  who  stiffly  maintain  the  Scottish  forms.” 

Then  down  to  fifty  years  later  the  Ulster  Synod  had 
no  Congregation  south  of  Belfast. 

7525.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  there  not  an  analysis  in  that 
book  of  the  ministers  on  the  civil  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth? — Yes;  six  were  Presbyterians,  twelve 
were  Episcopalians,  and  130  Independents  or  Baptists. 

7526.  Wooton  is  mentioned  here? — Yes,  I have  him 
marked ; he  got  £200  a year. 

7527.  Lord  Chancellor. — Samuel  Mather? — He 
was  an  Independent  also. 

7528.  Robert  Chambers? — He  was  the  minister 
of  St.  Patrick’s,  and  is  mentioned  by  Urwick  as  an 
Independent  minister  on  page  17  of  his  pamphlet.. 

7529.  Dr.  Traill. — Mather  was  a Fellow  of  Trinity 
College  ? — Yes. 

7530.  Mr.  Maunsell. — The  next  is  the  Attorney- 

General  of  Ireland  ? — It  appears  he  was  also  Attorney- 
General  after  the  Restoration,  he  was  prepared  for 
anything,  and  he  was  also  Chief  J ustice  afterwards  in 
the  Ring’s  Bench ; and  William  Bassil  also,  I have 
identified  him  in  the  law  list,  and  John  Byss,  the 
Recorder  of  Dublin.  . 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— He  appears  as  Chief 
Baron. 

Witness. — ThomasHerbert,  he  wasa  well  known  man. 

7531.  Mr.  Maunsell. — Sankey? — He  became  a violent 
Tory  and  represented  Cavan,  I think,  in  the  first 
Restoration  Parliament.  The  remaining  men  I have 
also  identified.  They  all  got  seats  in  Parliament  and 
were  high  for  the  King’s  party  and  non-resistance. 

7532.  Dr.  Traill. — There  was  an  address  pub- 
lished by  Winter’s  church  in  Dublin  declaring  their 
cordial  approval  of  Cromwell’s  Government,  and  that 
was  signed  by  Winter,  Preston,  and  Hook  ?— Yes, 
there  is  nothing  clearer  than  that  the  Presbyterians 
and  Henry  Cromwell  were  at  daggers  drawn.  There  is 
one  section  here  in  Reid  headed  “Henry  Cromwell 
jealous  of  the  Presbyterians.” 

7533.  Professor  Dougherty. — How  does  the  naming 
of  these  Independents  prove  that  it  was  the  mtention 
of  Erasmus  Smith  to  make  this  a Church  of  Ireland 
endowment?— It  only  proves  he  did  not  intend  to 
make  it  Presbyterian.  It  shows  the  Presbyterians 
had  nothing  to  say  to  it,  it  is  entirely  a question  be- 
tween the  Independents  and  us. 

7534.  Mr.  Shaw. — What  have  you  to  say  to  it? — 

There  was  a bishop  to  commence  with. 

7535.  He  was  not  a bishop  then? — Oh,  a bishop 

once  is  a bishop  for  ever.  . 

7536.  Lord  Chancellor. — He  was  not  a bishop 

before  that  time?— He  was  bishop  of  Clogher  under 
Charles  I.  _ , . 

7537  Professor  Dougherty.— Then  he  became  an 
Independent  minister  t— No,  I beg  your  psrdm,  Scout- 
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May  19.  1886.  master-General,  and  then  Vice-Chancellor  of  Trinity 

K97.  G.  T.  College. 

Stokes.  7538.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  yon  given 

ns  airy  evidence,  or  have  you  given  only  conjecture  as 
to  what  the  office  of  Scoutmaster  was,  it  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  Intelligence  Department  ? — 
Perhaps  so.  Reid  tells  the  history  at  page  254.  “ The 
history  of  Henry  Jones  is  remarkable.  He  was 
nephew  to  Archbishop  Usher.  Through  the  interest 
of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde  he  was  made  bishop  of 
Clogher  in  1645.  As  it  soon  afterwards  became 
apparent  that  the  church  was  not  the  way  to  pro- 
motion, Jones  turned  Republican,  and  joined  the 
Regicides.  We  find  him  pressing  the  engagement,  and 
during  the  Protectorate  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  schools  of  Erasmus  Smith.  The  Pro- 
tector saw  that  he  possessed  ability  and  energy,  and 
furnished  him  with  employment.  The  bishop  accord- 
ingly laid  aside  his  clerical  garb,  and  arrayed  himself 
in  regimentals  and  became  Scoutmaster-General  in 
Cromwell’s  army.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  an 
intrepid  soldier,  and  to  have  signalised  himself  by  his 
bloody  achievements.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell  he 
anticipated  coming  changes,  again  turned  Royalist  and 
exerted  himself  in  promoting  the  Restoration.  He 
was  in  consequence  permitted  to  retain  the  See  of 
Clogher,  and  was  subsequently  made  bishop  of  Meath, 
but  in  1661  when  a fresh  batch  of  Irish  prelates  was 
consecrated  in  Dublin,  Jones  was  not  permitted  to  join 
in  the  imposition  of  hands.  It  was  not  considered 
seemly  that  the  old  Cromwellian-  Scoutmaster- 
General  should  be  employed  in  the  consecration  of  the 
new  hierarchy." 

7539  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  think  we  can 
rely  upon  the  reflections  of  a Presbyterian  historian 
on  the  character  of  this  prelate  ? — Oh,  fully,  I think. 

7540.  Mr.  Manns  ell. — Now,  in  reference  to  the 
catechisms? — I heard  Usher’s  catechism  described  as  a 
supralapsarian  document,  I would  like  to  see  the  docu- 
ment so  described,  because  I have  an  authentic  copy  of 
Usher’s  catechism  here. 

7541.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  Usher’s  cate- 
chism the  same  thing  that  is  called  “ the  Principles  of 
Christian  Religion  ” ? — Yes ; Usher’s  catechism  is  the 
document  which  you  will  find  printed  in  his  works, 
vol.  xi.,  p.  177-220,  Elrington’s  edition. 

7542.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  before  we  go  to 
Usher’s  catechism,  I wish  to  ask  you  a question  about 
the  catechism  prescribed  in  the  original  indenture.  Do 
you  happen  to  know  anything  about  the  catechism  of 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  ? — I do,  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  was  not  a Presbyterian  body  at  all,  there 
was  a considerable  number  of  Episcopalians  in  it. 

7543.  What  do  you  mean  by  a considerable 
number? — There  were  half-a-dozen  bishops  at  least. 
Usher  himself  was  invited,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  and 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  were  too. 

7544.  Did  they  attend  1— They  did,  for  a while. 

7545.  Did  Archbishop  Usher  attend?— No,  he 
did  not.  “Some  of  the  persons  elected” — I am 
quoting  from  Stoughton’s  “Religion  in  England,”  this 
also  is  a Nonconformist  document,  Stoughton  is  a Con- 
gregationalist — “ some  of  the  persons  elected  were  so 
earnest  that  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  not 
occupy  a very  influential  position  in  the  conference 
to  which  they  were  called.”  Then  he  says  that  Sel- 
den  and  Whitelock  frequently  attended,  and  took 
a leading  part  in  the  debate. 

7546.  Dr.  Traill.— Who  was  Selden?— The  great 
authority  on  titles  of  honour,  he  was  a celebrated 
oriental  scholar  too.  “There  were  laymen  named  first 
by  the  Parliament,  twentyof  them  were  Commissioners, 
and  ten  lords,  the  lay  names  were  followed  by  those  of 
121  divines,  Episcopalians  were  not  excluded.  Usher, 
of  world-wide  celebrity,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the 
Bishops  of  Carlisle,  Bristol,  and  Worcester  are  to  be 
found  on  the  roll,  with  other  persons  who  after- 
wards became  bishops;  the  Bishops  of  Oxford,  Lich- 
field, Winchester,  and  Gloucester.”  This  morning  in 


looking  through  a history  of  the  Westminster  divine* 
I found  a considerable  number  who  became  deans  and 
archdeacons,  including  Hoyle,  our  own  Regius  Pro. 
ffissor  of  Divinity,  the  only  representative  of  Trinity 
College  who  attended. 

_ __  7547.  Professor  Dougherty.— I believe  Bishor. 
Mant  reflects  strongly  on  Hoyle  for  attending  the 
assembly  ? — Certainly.  ° 

7548.  Are  you  not  aware  that  the  catechism  pub- 

lished and  set  forth  by  the  Assembly  cf  Divines  is 
still  the  catechism  in  common  use  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  ? — I am  aware.  J 

7549.  So  that  the  Presbyterians  would  appear  to 
be  the  ecclesiastical  descendants  of  the  divines  men- 
tioned in  this  document,  so  far  as  doctrine  is  concerned 
at  all  events  ?— Not  at  all,  I don’t  admit  that  the 
Nonconformists  of  England  generally  used  the  shorter 
catechism.  There  is  no  reason  why  I should  not  use 
it,  just  as  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  use 
our  catechism. 

7550.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— You  have  read 
the  catechism  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  you  hare 
read  Archbishop  Usher’s  catechism,  has  either  of  those 
catechisms  in  any  part  of  it  anything  dealing  with 
questions  of  church  government?— Neither. 

7551.  I observe  in  one  of  the  “ Principles  of  the 
Christian  Religion,”  several  churches  are  mentioned, 
look  at  page  192  ; is  there  anything  denominational 
(as  amongst  Protestants)  in  either  “ The  Principles 
of  the  Christian  Religion,”  as  published  by  Usher,  or 
in  the  catechism  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  ?— There 
is  not. 


_ 7552.  Then  what  inference  do  you  draw  from  the 
discussion  about  these  two  catechisms  ? — In  my  opinion 
there  is  nothing  denominational  in  our  catechism. 

7553.  Is  this  the  upshot,  that  so  far  as  reference  to 
any  ecclesiastical  authority  is  concerned  Erasmus 
Smith  has  not  referred  to  anything  belonging  to  any 
particular  sect,  or  prescribing  any  particular  mode  of 
churchgovernment? — Children  were  never,  by  anywise 
people,  as  far  as  I know,  instructed  in  controversial 
matters,  they  were  instructed  in  principles,  and  he  has 
only  referred  to  sources  of  instruction,  which  were  of 
a general  character,  no  doubt  of  a very  marked 
Protestant  character,  but  not  going  into  sub-divisions. 

7554.  There  is  not  in  any  of  his  documents  any 
reference  to  any  specific  matter,  such  as  sending 
children  to  any  parish  church  ? — Such  a thing  as  that 
does  not  enter  into  the  church  catecliism. 

7555.  In  1712  there  is  a distinct  provision  that  the 
schoolmaster  was  to  use  the  liturgy  in  the  daily 
prayers  in  the  school  ? — The  only  provision  about  that 
that  I am  aware  of  is  the  general  rubric  at  ihe  end  of 
the  church  catechism  that  the  children  should  be 
brought  to  be  catechised.  Usher  divided  that 
catechism  into  fifty-two  portions,  for  he  drew  it  up  for 
the  use  of  the  students  of  Trinity  College,  and  he 
catechised  them  every  Sunday. 

7556.  Mr.  M.  MlD.  Bodkin. — I shall  have  some 
difficulty  in  addressing  any  observations  to  the  Court 
after  what  has  fallen  from  Mr.  Carton,  and  the  obser- 
vations made  by  Dr.  Molloy  in  reference  to  the 
conscience  clause,  because  they  have  anticipated  to  a 
great  extent  what  I had  intended  to  say,  but  I wish 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  an 
express  decision  under  the  6th  sub-section  of  the  7th 
section,  that  this  endowment  is  not  provided  exclu- 
sively for  persons  of  any  particular  religious  denomin- 
ation. And  that  immediately  shifts  us  to  the  section 
that  enables  the  Commission  to  deal  with  the  endow- 
ment as  if  it  were  not  for  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
any  religious  denomination,  for  my  purpose  that 
means  Protestant  as  distinguished  from  Catholic. 

7557.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  were  obliged 
at  a very  early  stage  to  consider  this  matter  and  we 
decided  that  “ Protestant  ” did  not  mean  a particular 
religious  denomination  for  the  purposes  of  the -section. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — At  any  rate  I have  a decision  that 
this  endowment  is  not  provided  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  of  any  particular  denomination,  and 
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T take  that  to  mean  that  I have  a decision  to  the  If  the  endowment  was  not  intended  almost  exclusively  May  is,  me. 
riect  that  it  is  not  provided  exclusively  for  the  benefit  for  Catholic  children,  how  could  the  schools  be  starved  -1— . 

% the  Protestant  denomination.  I don’t  want  to  use  by  the  non-attendance  of  the  Popish  children.  There-  Mr‘  Bodkin. 

words  “ Church  of  Ireland.”  The  Episcopalian  fore  I take  it  that  in  determining  the  main  object  of 
would  exclude  the  Presbyterian,  and  both  would  Erasmus  Smith’s  bounty,  we  are  fixed  to  this,  that 
exclude  the  Methodist,  and  we,  Catholics,  are  willing  the  people  he  intended  to  benefit  were  the  poor 
to  admit  all,  so  that  we  ourselves  are  admitted.  Popish  children  of  tenants  on  his  estate.  And  he 
Having  a distinct  decision  that  we  are  not  to  be  ex-  goes  on  to  say,  “ If  parents  will  exclude  their 
ciuded°from  the  endowment,  I then  come  to  the  children — if  they  won’t  attend  I cannot  help  it.” 
section  that  provides  the  manner  in  which  the  Com-  He  has  no  alternative  scheme  to  offer, 
missioned  are  to  deal  with  the  question.  The  only  7558.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — He  not  only  has 
nractical  limit  to  the  discretion  is  the  somewhat  vague  an  alternative  scheme  but  he  declares  it. 
limitation  that  in  framing  schemes  it  shall  be  the  duty  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — To  expel  them, 
of  the  Commissioners  with  respect  to  constitution,  Mr.  Bodkin. — He  has  no  alternative  scheme  to  offer 
frovemin"  body,  and  educational  provisions  to  have  for  the  distribution  of  his  endowment, 
regard  to  the  spirit  of  the  founder’s  intentions.  That  7559.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — He  says  he  gives 
is  a vague  condition,  and  one  that  leaves  the  Coinmis-  his  endowment  on  certain  conditions,  and  if  they  won’t 
sioners  if  not  altogether,  very  nearly  as  much  dis-  take  it  on  those  conditions,  he  cannot  help  it. 
cretion  as  if  the  endowment  was  a free  endowment.  Mr.  Bodkin. — I submit  that  the  scheme  now  pre- 
The  first  and  main  thing  we  have  to  consider  in  dealing  sentecl  does  not  carry  out  the  spirit  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
with  th  efounder’sintentions,  is  the  obj  ects  of  the  founder’s  intentions,  but  the  spirit  of  the  Vice-Chancellor’s 
bounty.  And  therefore  the  firstimportantconsideration  intentions,  because  when  the  school  fails  by  reason  of 
is  who  were  the  objects  of  the  founder’s  bounty,  and  I the  non-attendance  of  the  poor  Papists,  he  gets  rich 
think  the  first  essential  is  that  those  objects,  orpeople  as  Protestants.  That  was  not  Erasmus  Smith’s  intention 
nearly  representing  them  as  it  is  possible  for  the  Com-  but  the  intention  of  the  Vice-Chancellor.  Erasmus 
mission  to  discover,  should  be  still  the  objects  of  the  Smith  has  an  alternative  scheme,  that  while  preserving 
founder’s  bounty,  and  be  the  people  to  partake  of  the  the  endowments  for  the  poor  Popish  tenants,  makes 
benefits  of  this  endowment.  In  the  document  in  which  them  available  by  preventing  any  other  schools.  He 
he  originally  conveyed  his  estates,  so  far  as  they  were  would  have  a legal  boycotting  of  the  neighbouring 
his  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  education,  schools  in  order  to  make  his  schools  a success.  There- 
the  intention  is  expressed  to  found  and  establish  three  fore  on  every  ground,  I am  entitled  to  assume  this, 
free  grammar  schools,  one  in  the  town  of  Drogheda,  that  the  benefit  of  the  endowments  was  intended  for 
another  in  Galway,  and  a third  in  Tipperary,  and  by  Popish  children,  and  I think  that  is  a large  step  to 
the  said  letters  patent  it  is  “ provided  that  the  said  go  in  determining  what  the  spirit  of  the  founder’s 
Erasmus  Smith  during  his  life,  and  after  his  decease  intentions  were.  How  did  he  intend  to  benefit  them? 
the  governors  of  the  said  schools  for  the  time  being  First  by  educating  them  in  English,  improving  their 
and  their  successors,  should  have  full  power  from  condition,  and  giving  them  an  education  that  would 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  thereafter,  to  place  enable  them  to  go  to  Trinity.  How  further  did  he 
therein  such  numbers  of  poor  children  and  scholars,  intend  to  benefit  them  ? By  having  them  educated  in 
not  exceeding  the  number  of  twenty  of  the  said  Usher’s  Catechism.  But  in  carrying  out  the  founder’s 
scholars  (besides  the  tenants’  children  of  the  said  intentions,  you  should  cany  out  the  more  important 
Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs,  executors,  or  assigns,  who  provisions,  and  drop  the  details  when  they  are  less  im- 
were  not  to  be  limited  to  any  number),  as  to  the  said  portant.  Which  is  the  more  important,  that  they  should 
Erasmus  Smith,  during  his  life,  and  after  his  decease  be  educated  and  sent  to  Trinity,  or  that  they  should  be 
to  the  governors  for  the  time  being  and  their  successors  taught  Usher’s  Catechism?  The  value  of  the  latter 
should  seem  convenient.”  And  it  is  expressly  provided  provision  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Usher  s Catechism 
again,  the  poverty  of  these  scholars  being  always  a never  was  taught,  so  far  as  I can  understand.  And 
matter  insisted  on,  and  freedom  from  charges  that  in  the  scheme  which  embodies  the  intentions  of  the 
these  scholars  should  be  educated  in  a specific  way,  Vice-Chancellor,  there  is  no  mention  of  Usher’s  Cate- 
and  this  rule  is  the  substance  of  the  intention  so  far  cliism^  or  of  the  teaching  of  Hebrew,  on  which  also 
as  we  can  gather  it'  from  this  deed.  Therefore  we  Erasmus  Smith  laid  a good  deal  of  stress.  It  has 
have  to  start  with  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  this  been  admitted  that  you  cannot  carry  out  the  intentions 
endowment  is  intended  to  he  provided.  I think  we  of  Erasmus  Smith  in  full.  It  is  conceded  that  Erasmus 
are  here  claiming  no  more  than  we  are  entitled  to,  Smith  was  just  as  resolute  that  any  boy  should  be 
that  the  main  object  of  the  bounty  of  Erasmus  Smith  expelled  who  would  not  listen  to  the  Scriptures,  as 
in  this  matter,  were  the  people  whom  he  called  he  was  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  taught  at  alL 
Papists,  and  whom  I venture  to  call  Catholics,  who  Therefore  if  you  are  entitled  to  abandon  one  of  these 
were  residing  on  his  estates  near  his  schools.  The  by  giving  a conscience  clause,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
religion  of  the  people  on  those  estates  of  Erasmus  Commissioners  to  devise  a practical  means  by  which 
Smith  will  be  a • matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  poor  Papist  scholars  may  obtain  the  advantage  pro- 
Commissioners,  but  apart  from  that  we  have  it  over  vided  for  them.  The  only  practical  means  is.  the 
aud  over  again  shown  by  those  extracts  from  the  means  suggested  by  the  Catholic  head  master,  either 
minutes  to  which  the  Lord  Justice  called  attention,  to  divide  this  endowment  in  some  manner  that 
that  the  people  for  whom  it  was  intended — whether  Catholics  will  have  schools  exclusively  for  themselves, 
they  chose  to  avail  of  it  or  not — were  the  Papists,  who  and  portion  of  the  endowment  allotted  to  them  for  the 
would  not  attend.  Over  and  over  again  Erasmus  maintenance  of  those  schools,  or  to  have  a bulk  sum  m 
Smith  devised  all  sorts  of  ways  and  means  to  tempt  scholarships  or  prizes  which  will  be  open  to  alb  I 
those  horses  to  come  to  the  water  and  drink.  With  need  only  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  the  Vice- 
regard  to  the  letter,  which  is  an  important  piece  of  Chancellor  himself,  that  the  admitted  result  of  tins 
evidence  in  the  case,  though  not  so  important  for  some  scheme  if  adopted  will  be  to  exclude  Catholics  in  the 
reasons  as  the  original  deed  or  the  charter,  it  must  be  future  as  in  the  past  from  all  participation  in  the 
called  to  mind  that  the  time  this  letter  was  sent,  and  endowment. 

certain  restrictions  were  intended  to  be  re-imposed,  was  7560.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— It  seems  perfectly 

the  time  of  the  Popish  plot  in  England,  the  time  when  clear  that  the  particular  bounty  which  Erasmus  Smith 
the  condition  of  Papists  was  at  its  very  worst  and  lowest,  wanted  to  give  was  higher  or  grammar  school  educa- 
and  it  is  significant  that  it  is  by  the  command  of  His  tion.  He  prescribes  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and 
Majesty  that  Erasmus  Smith  writes  this  letter.  It  nobody  is  to  come  m unless  he  is  in  a position  to  be- 
appears  that  these  schools  were  far  from  being  success-  gin  on  the  Latin  Grammar.  Have  we  evidence  that 
fulin  Erasmus  Smith’s  lifetime,  for  in  his  letter  he  the  tenants  on  the  Limenck  and  Tipperary  estates 
speaks  about  the  number  of  suckers  starving  the  tree,  want  that  education?  I can  understand  y our  ^claiming 
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May  tlie  benefit  of  the  endowment  for  these  tenants,  pro- 

vided  they  are  in  a position  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Ml.  Bodkin.  He  puts  it  distinctly  in  the  sixth  rule  that  one  of  the 
ushers,  not  even  the  master  is  at  liberty  to  teach  the 
children  of  tenants  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts 
but  only  so  long  as  the  master  may  judge  will  not 
prejudice  his  other  attendance  on  the  grammar 
school.  His  great  object  is  grammar  school  education. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — Grammar  school  education  for  a 
certain  class. 

7561.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  grammar  school  education  is 
wanted  for  these  tenants  ? 

Mr.  Bodkin. — Certainly,  my  lord,  in  Galway  town 
and  in  Tipperary  it  is  wanted.  If  we  cannot  get  ex- 
actly what  Erasmus  Smith  wanted  we  must  go  as  near 
as  we  can  to  it.  What  claim  has  the  rich  Protestant 
to  an  endowment  that  was  manifestly,  whether  for 
tenants  or  not,  intended  for  poor  people  to  raise  them 
from  poverty  to  riches,  and  intended  for  people  who 
could  not  otherwise  afford  a University  education. 

7562.  Professor  Dougherty. — When  you  speak  of 
rich  Protestants  you  don’t  include  Presbyterians. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — I speak  with  all  respect  of  Presby- 
terians, I don’t  wish  to  include  them. 

7568.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  inch  Protestants  send  their 
children  to  these  schools'! 

Mr.  Bodkin. — If  they  do  not  I don’t  see  how  the 
large  fees  can  be  paid,  £40  or  £50.  But  suppose  we 
say  that  this  class  are  practically  extinct,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  there  are  as  many  people  desiring 
University  education  among  this  class  now  as  in  his 
time ; but  suppose  they  were  extinct  what  light  have 
other  classes  to  come  in  and  take  possession  of  the  en- 
dowment! They  don’t  teach  Usher’s  catechism,  and 
they  are  not  of  the  class  it  was  intended  to  benefit,  as 
proved  by  his  own  document.  All  the  evidence  goes 
to  show  the  schools  were  intended  for  Catholics,  and 
were  starved  by  the  non-attendance  of  Catholic  pupils 
and  the  rivalship  of  other  Catholic  schools.  All  we 
ask  in  this  matter  is  to  go  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  for 
in  construing  the  spirit  of  the  founder,  which  is  the 
main  thing  before  us,  we  must  have  regard  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age. 

7564.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  mean  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  1 

Mr.  Bodkin. — The  age  in  which  he  lived  and  the 
changes  from  that  day  to  this,  and  how  they  would 
probably  affect  his  spirit  if  he  lived  now.  I think  all 
these  are  fair  matters  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mission. If  we  find  that  in  the  age  in  which  Erasmus 
Smith  lived  all  those  provisions  for  the  appointment 
of  Protestant  teachers  were  totally  unnecessary,  they 
were  a work  of  supererogation,  because  the  provisions 
he  made  were  made  by  the  law,  and  the  teachers 
should  be  Protestants  without  his  appointing  them  so. 
If  we  find  that  we  will  deal  with  that  ordinance  of  his 
in  a spirit  of  enlightenment  as  the  legislature  has  sub- 
sequently dealt  with  it,  and  we  won’t  go  back 
for  our  laws  about  schools  to  a time  when  the  penal 
laws  existed.  This  was  not  in  a certain  sense  a private 
endowment.  The  evidence  would  show  that  he  got 
those  lands  on  certain  conditions. 

7565.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Where  is  that 
evidence  1 

Mr.  Anderson. — He  was  one  of  the  adventurers,  and 
he  got  the  lands  as  everybody  else  did. 

7566.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — I know  there  was 
an  old  assertion  to  the  same  effect,  and  we  have  been 
looking  for  evidence,  but  have  not  found  it.  His  will 
negatives  it,  because  it  appears  he  had  a great  deal  of 
property  in  England,  and  he  had  five  sons,  yet  he 
gave  the  whole  residue  of  his  estate  to  St.  Thomas’ 
Hospital  and  Christ’s  Hospital  in  equal  proportions. 

Dr.  Traill. — He  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Grocers’  Company.  Those  adventurers  were  in  the 
habit  of  putting  down  very  large  sums  of  money  in 
aid  of  the  Crown  and  got  these  lands  in  return. 

7567.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  we  may 
take  it  that  we  have  no  evidence  up  to  the  present 


that  this  was  anything  except  private  property  of 
private  individual.  J 

Mr.  Bodkin.— We  have  this,  that  it  was  never  in 
his  actual  possession  or  enjoyment. 

7568.  Lord  Chancellor.— How  does  that  appear? 

Mr.  Bodkin.— Be  never  received  for  his  own  »=, 

any  of  the  rents. 

7569.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— He  appears  to 
have  been  out  of  possession  during  the  troubles  fo  the 
country,  but  he  all  through  speaks  of  the  property  as 
property  that  was  to  come  into  his  own  hand,  or  in 
his  own  possession.  In  the  early  minutes  in  the 
Galway  school  they  were  not  able  to  get  the  money  to 
pay  the  master,  and  he  directs  them  to  pay  it  out  of 
other  sums  until  they  should  get  the  rent.  lam 
impressed  with  the  early  dealings  with  that  property 
as  showing  that  it  really  was  his  own.  I think  where 
your  argument  wants  a basis  is,  where  every  argument 
ought  to  have  it,  in  fact,  and  you  have  no  evidence  to 
sustain  you. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — I was  merely  using  it  to  strengthen 
the  argument  that  in  considering  the  founder’s  inten- 
tions we  must  consider  the  laws  at  the  time  and  the 
changes.  It  would  be  hardly  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mission to  re-establish  a provision  for  education  that 
would  give  education  to  Catholics  on  conditions 
harassing  to  them,  although  the  spirit  of  the  founder 
was  that  they  should  get  it  on  those  conditions,  still 
the  laws  that  made  it  imperative  being  removed. 

7570.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  hold  for  instance 
now  in  a similar  case,  if  an  endowment  was  left  by 
a private  individual  to  a Church  Missionary  Society 
to  educate  Kaffirs,  and  that  was  found  to  be  imprac- 
ticable, that  it  would  be  a fair  thing  to  say  you  were 
carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  founder  by  taking 
half  the  funds  and  giving  them  to  the  Kaffirs. 

Mr  Bodkin. — I dont  think  it  is  an  analogous  case, 
here  the  main  intention  was  education  and  the  main 
intention,  the  education  of  Catholics. 

7571.  Dr.  Traill. — The  main  intention  was  prose- 
lytism  plus  education.  Your  argument  has  been 
devoted  to  the  questions  of  educational  provision. 
Have  you  any  observations  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
constitution  of  the  governing  body  1 

Mr.  Bodkin. — It  is  quite  plain  I think  that  the 
intention  of  the  founder  was  not  to  have  the  constitu- 
tion exclusively  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian  for  this 
reason,  there  were  ex-officio  members  appointed  in 
their  ex-officio  capacity.  Then,  indeed,  those  ex- 
officio  members  were  necessarily  Protestants,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  age  has  said  that  they  are  no  longer 
necessarily  Protestants,  and  we  must  take  Erasmus 
Smith  as  concurring  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  age, 
because  these  men  continued  to  hold  their  appoint- 
ments although  they  ceased  to  be  Protestants.  And 
what  you  are  now  asked  in  reference  to  that  matter, 
as  I said  before,  is  to  take  retrograde  steps,  to 
re-establish  Protestant  intolerance  and  exclusiveness 
by  the  adoption  of  this  scheme,  after  the  legislature 
has  given  it  to  them  on  the  construction  of  Erasmus 
Smith’s  grant,  you  by  giving  a narrower  construction 
are  to  deprive  them  of  that  right,  and  exclude  Catholics 
from  the  administrative  body. 

7572.  Mr.  Maunsell. — This  is  a case  in  which  you  are 
called  upon  to  frame  a scheme  for  the  carrying  on  of 
an  endowment,  which  is,  as  I think  must  be  admitted, 
an  entirely  private  endowment.  It  is  an  endowment 
which  came  certainly  from  the  private  property  of  a 
man  who  was  at  all  events  a Protestant,  and  of  course 
no  contention  can  possibly  be  put  forward  that  one 
sixpence  of  the  fund  which  is  under  the  control  of  the 
governors  was  supplied  by,  or  at  any  time  owed  its 
origin  to  Roman  Catholics. 

Mr.  Bodkin. — I am  afraid  it  owed  its  origin  before 
confiscation  at  all  events. 

Mr.  Maunsell. — The  act  requires  in  such  cases  two 
things  to  be  complied  with,  regard  to  be  had  to  the 
constitution  of  the  governing  body,  and  to  the  educa- 
tional provisions,  and  to  look  to  the  founder’s  intentions 
with  respect  to  those  two  matters.  Now  in  estimating 
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rtv Ssbeea  under  the  control  of  a coloration, 
and  that  coloration  owes  its  origin  to  the  charter  of 
wL  Charles  II.,  and  it  naturally  would  have  been 
Knnuose'l  that  that  charter  having  been  obtained  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  founder  himself,  having  been  obtained 
‘ man’s  own  petition,  the  document  from  which 

those  intentions  were  to  be  extracted  would  be  the  char- 
ter constituting  the  corporation  which  administers  the 
charity  I think,  taking  that  charter,  one  cannot  help 
bein"  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  management  of  the 
charity  is  committed  to  thirty-two  persons,  every  one 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  then  Established  Church. 
Havin'*  committed  the  management  into  their  hands 
it  provides  for  the  appointment  of  successors  by  co- 
option. It  provides  also  for  their  making  ordinances, 
rules  and  regulations,  expressly  enacting  that  no  ordi- 
nance, rule,  or  regulation  is  to  be  contrary  to  the  pre- 
rogative royal  or  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  or  con- 
stitution of  the  Church  of  Ireland  which  shall  then 
he  in  force,  It  provides  also  for  the  appointment  of 
schoolmasters,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishops 
after  these  schoolmasters  sign  the  first  two  canons  of 
the  church.  „ , 

7573.  ProfessorDouGHERTY. — Mr. Shaw  sargument 
was  that  this  clause  was  a limitation.  It  was  a com- 
mand to  the  bishop  to  approve  the  schoolmaster  if  he 
subscribed  the  first  two  articles  and  was  a distinct 
limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  bishop  under  the  Act 
of  Uniformity. 

Mr.  Maunsell. — There  is  not  anything  mandatory  in 
this  charter  to  the  Bishop  to  approve  of  the  person.  If 
the  man  Khali  willingly  subscribe  the  first  two  canons  of 
the  church  he  may  thenbe  sent  forward  to  the  Bishop  for 
approval  “ Every  such  schoolmaster  or  usher  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Archbishop  or  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
wherein  they  are  to  live,  if  they  shall  willingly  sub- 
scribe the  first  two  canons.”  They  have  a general 
power  of  appointing  a schoolmaster,  provided  the 
schoolmaster  be  approved  of. 

7574.  Professor  Dougherty. — That  very  clause 
gave  power  to  Erasmus  Smith  to  appoint  schoolmasters. 

Mr.  Maunsell. — During  his  lifetime,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Corporation  itself.  Then  as  to  the  exemption 
from  visitation,  that  is  rather  a common  thing  in  a 
charter.  If  a person  endows  a charity  school  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  under  a royal  charter  the  Bring  will 
be  presumed  to  be  a visitor  of  the  school  unless  the 
charter  otherwise  expressly  provides,  and  it  is  about 
the  commonest  thing  possible  in  a charter  to  give  the 
founder  the  right  of  visitation  which  would  otherwise 
belong  to  the  king,  this  charter  only  reserves  to 
Erasmus  Smith  one  of  those  rights  which  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  had.  There  is  also  a proviso  about  ap- 
prenticing poor  children  to  Protestant  masters.  Then 
provisions  are  made  for  catechising  the  children  out  of  a 
book,  which,  whatever  be  its  theological  aspect,  is 
the  work  of  an  Archbishop  of  the  Irish  church,  and  it 
provides  that  as  being  the  document  of  instruction. 
Well,  now,  looking  at  the  charter  alone  we  would  come 
necessarily  to  the  conclusion,  if  there  was  no  other 
evidence  in  the  case,  that  the  intention  of  the  founder 
was  as  regards  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body 
to  put  it  under  the  control  of  the  Irish  Church. 

7575.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  any  evi- 
denceto  prove  that  Archbishop  Usher’s  catechism  which 
is  a purely  undenominational  document  was  ever 
recognised  by  the  Irish  Church  as  an  authorized 
exposition  of  its  doctrines  and  principles  1 

Mr.  Maunsell. — No,  we  have  no  such  evidence ; I 
suppose  it  was. 

7576.  Professor  Dougherty. — Was  not  the  church 
catechism,  as  it  exists  at  present,  in  existence,  and  in 
use  at  the  time  that  Erasmus  Smith  chose  Arclibishop 
Usher’s  catechism  as  the  instrument  for  the  religious 
education  of  the  boys  in  his  schools  7 

Mr.  Maunsell.  - -It  was,  but  the  Bishops  of  the 
church,  some  of  whom  were  the  founder’s  co-petitioners 
m this  case,  and  formed  portion  of  his  corporation, 
agreed  to  adopting  Usher’s  catechism,  showing  plainly 


find  that  for  200  years  past  this 


that  in  the  tenets  of  the  Irish  Church  as  they  then  pre-  May  19,  isss. 
vailed  there  was  no  antagonism  to  the  theological  pro-  Mr  yaun3S]] 
positions  put  forward,  if  there  are  any  peculiar  theologi- 
cal propositions  in  Archbishop  Usher’s  catechism.  I 
■understand  from  Professor  Stokes  that  there  is  nothing 
antagonistic  in  that  catechism  to  the  ordinary  belief  of 
the  Irish  Church.  But  looking  at  the  thing  as  i t stands 
upon  the  charter,  which  is  the  document  forming  the 
Corporation,  you  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  founder’s  intentions  were  that  the  governing  body 
should  be  Irish  Church  people,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
his  intentions  was  to  keep  thematter  under  their  control. 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  this  was  a charter 
obtained  by  the  founder  during  his  lifetime,  that  he 
lived  for  many  years  after  the  charter  was  obtained, 
that  it  was  given  to  him  upon  his  own  petition,  and 
his  own  asking,  it  is  a strong  thing  to  say  that  what 
is  plain  upon  the  charter  itself  is  not  the  man’s  inten- 
tions at  alL  Because  they  say  we  must  go  back  upon 
a deed  to  find  out  his  real  intentions,  not  to  the  charter 
which  he  got,  and  which  was  really  the  operative 
document,  but  to  an  old  deed  which  was  prepared  and 
executed  many  years  before,  we  have  no  evidence  it 
was  ever  acted,  upon,  and  which  bears  date  in  the  year 
1657.  Now,  the  evidence  upon  which  you  are  asked 
to  come  to  the  opinion  that  the  man’s  intentions  were 
antagonistic  to  what  was  contained  in  the  charter,  rests 
upon  a few  expressions  in  this  deed,  in  which  he  infers 
to  the  catechism  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines.  Now 
what  were  the  circumstances  prevailing  at  the  time 
when  the  man  executed  the  deed  1 My  learned  friends 
have  argued  this  case  entirely  upon  the  supposition 
that  when  the  man  executed  the  deed  he  was  a staunch 
Presbyterian,  and  when  he  came  to  get  the  charter  he 
was  coerced  by  the  King  into  taking  a charter  which 
was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  him. 

7577.  Professor  Dougherty. — Hai-dly  that,  but 
which  was  the  best  he  could  get  under  the  circum- 


Mr.  Maunsell. — Am  I not  entitled  to  put  exactly 
the  reverse  proposition,  to  say  that  this  man  got  the 
charter  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  EL,  that  he  insti- 
tuted his  corporation  under  that  charter,  and  that  that 
corporation  has  workedfor  200  years  under  thatcharter. 
Can  I not  say  just  as  well  that  that  charter  really 
represents  the  man’s  ultimate  and  concluded  intentions 
with  regard  to  his  charity,  and  that  the  deed  so  far 
as  it  contains  any  departures  from  the  charter  was 
simply  an  instrument  brought  about  by  the  necessities 
of  the  time  in  which  that  deed  was  executed.  It 
recites  that  the  donor  intended  to  apply  to  his  Highness 
the  Lord  Protector  Cromwell  to  give  him  a charter. 
Suppose  he  did  apply  for  such  a charter  of  course  he 
would  have  got  a very  different  document  to  this,  there 
would  have  been  no  bishop  a trustee,  there  would  have 
been  no  reference  to  Archbishop  Usher’s  catechism. 
But  when  the  man  executed  this  deed  he  did  it  under 
the  regime  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  the  Common- 
wealth had  the  control  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  when  the 
liturgy  of  the  Anglican  church  was  put  down  in 
every  way  it  possibly  could  be  put  down,  and  he  did, 
as  I would  submit,  by  this  deed  do  the  very  best  thing 
he  could  at  that  time. 

7578.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  if  this  deed  bad 

not  been  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas  and  wishes 
he  was  under  no  obligation  to  devote  this  property  to 
charitable  uses.  , .. 

Mr.  Maunsell. — Neither  was  he  under  any  obligation 
to  take  that  charter,  that  deed  was  not  an  irrevocable 
dedication  to  charitable  uses,  because  under  that  deed 
the  light  of  re-entry  had,  when  he  took  the  charter, 
actually  accrued  to  him.  If  he  brought  an  action  m 
the  courts,  saying  “ give  me  back  my  property,  the 
Corporation  I intended  under  that  deed  has  come  to 
nothing,  give  me  back  my  property,”  there  could  have 
been  no  defence  to  it. 

7579.  Dr.  Traill. — He  did  as  a matter  of  fact  get  it 

back,  those  are  not  the  same  trustees  that  are  in  the 
charter.  , „ , , 

Mr.  Maunsell. — Several  of  the  trustees  are  the  same 
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1 afterwards  Oliief  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  tlie  office  of  1 • 
a member  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  board.  ,em8 

7589,  Dr.  Traill.— The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  i, 
not  mentioned  in  the  original  charter  ? 

Mr.  it  is  in  the  subaequmt  Art 

when  they  came  to  take  in  the  Blneeoat  Hospital  Tf 
we  have  to  interpret  this  man’s  intentions  we  mi 
interpret  them  according  to  the  Charter  which  wm  £ 


live,  I think ; the  man  who 
Baron  was  one. 

7580.  Professor  Dougherty. — There  seems  to  be 
some  evidence  that  between  the  date  of  the  original 
indenture  and  that  of  the  charter  Erasmus  Smith  was 
in  danger  of  losing  all  the  lands,  and  had  in  fact  lost 
some,  and  therefore  it  was  a case  either  of  losing  these 
lands  or  accepting  the  charter. 

Mr.  Maunsell. — You  will  remember  that  Ireland  ultimate  Act,  and  under  which  he  got  tlie  incorDQ1US 
was  in  a very  disturbed  condition  at  the  time.  He  tion  and  vesting  of  the  estate.  We  cannot  for  rtf 
was  a London  alderman,  and  he  might  not  have  found  purpose  of  displacing  the  evidence  of  his  intentiQ6 
his  position  quite  as  satisfactory  as  it  was  before,  but  afforded  by  the  charter,  go  back  to  a deed  as  t 
at  the  same  time  there  is  not  any  evidence  to  show  which  there  is  no  evidence  it  was  ever  acted  unn 
that  this  charter  which  he  took  was  forced  on  him  in  which  was  executed  at  a period  when  the  relijn 
any  way.  and  social  condition  of  Ireland  was  disturbed,'  and 

7581.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  contend  that  your  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  was  when  he  c-ot 
scheme  is  precisely  conformable  to  the  intentions  which  the  charter.  The  religious  condition  of  Ireland  at  the 
Erasmus  Smith  had  at  the  time  he  accepted  tliatcharter?  date  of  the  deed  can  simply  be  described  as  chaos. 

Mr.  MaunseU. — According  to  the  main  lines  of  his  It  appeal's,  to  use  the  words  of  that  very  eminent 
intentions.  divine  and  historian,  Stoughton,  that  Cromwell’s  es- 

7582.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I find  in  section  five  you  tablishment  did  not  include  or  recognise  any  indepen- 

put  into  the  scheme  the  condition  that  no  one  can  dent  organization  whatever  of  an  ecclesiastical  kind" 
be  elected  to  fill  a vacancy  on  the  Board  unless  he  be  it  had  no  church  courts,  no  church  assemblies  no  church 
“ a.  member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.”  Erasmus  laws,  no  church  ordinances,  it  repudiated  prelacy  with 
Smith  put  in  no  limitation  of  that  kind.  out  enforcing  Presbyterianism  or  recognising  Con"re. 

Mr.  Maunsell. — No.  gationalism.  Stoughton  says  one  parish  might  be  eon- 

7583.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy — If  he  wished  to  restrict  stituted  a Presbyterian  church,  another  an  Independent 
the  Board  of  Governors  in  the  way  you  propose  to  church,  and  a third  a Baptist  church,  but  each  church 
restrict  them,  can  you  offer  any  probable  reason  why  w&s  independent  of  the  parish  incumbent,  often  in  the 


he  did  not  put  that  into  the  charter. 

Mr.  MaunseU. — All  his  trustees  there  are  Church 
of  Ireland  people. 

7584.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  all  your  trustees  are 
“ Church  of  Ireland  ” people. 


case  of  the  Congregational  church  the  members  met 
together  in  private  houses.  That  was  the  condition 
that  prevailed  when  he  executed  tills  deed.  Supposing 
him  to  be  the  most  devoted  Episcopalian  that  ever 

lived,  he  could  not  have  his  schools  when  he  executed 

Mr.  Maunsell. — The  only  way  people  not  connected  tba,t  deed  under  episcopial  control,  because  Cromwell 

nu — u -----  ’ had  suppressed  the  bishops.  If  he  had  been  attached 

exclusively  to  the  Church  of  Ireland  he  could  not  have 
made  any  provision  for  keeping  the  schools  under  that 
particular  religious  denomination.  It  would  simply 
have  been  out  of  his  power  to  do  so.  Cromwell 
would  not  have  given  him  the  charter  for  such  a 
purpose,  it  would  not  have  been  tolerated  at  all, 
therefore  I submit  that  so  far  as  the  deed  is  to  lie 
taken  in  any  way  to  contradict  the  charter,  where 
there  is  a conflict  of  intention  between  them,  the 
charter  must  prevail,  and  not  the  deed.  That  dis- 
poses of  the  question  as  to  selecting  governors  from 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Now,  my 
friend,  Mr.  Bodkin,  has  relied  very  strongly  on  the 
fact  that  the  schools  were  mainly  intended  as  a school 
for  the  education  of  poor  Catholics.  The  original 
schools  were  schools  founded  in  Galway,  Tipperary, 


with  the  Church  of  Ireland  came  into  it  was  by  reason 
of  the  offices,  which  qualified  ex-officio  trustees  being 
thrown  open  to  persons  of  other  religions. 

7585.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— -Why  do  you  go  further 

than  Erasmus  Smith?  You  are  not  content  with 
nominating  all  your  governors  members  of  the 
“ Church  of  Ireland,”  but  you  put  in  a provision  that 
in  filling  vacant  places,  they  can  elect  those  only  who 
are  “ members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ”? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — It  is  only  to  make  more  evident 
what  we  regard  as  Erasmus  Smith’s  intentions. 

7586.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— If  it  was  his  intention 
would  he  not  have  put  it  into  the  charter.  Was  he 
less  anxious  about  enforcing  his  own  intentions  than 
you  are  ? 

Mr.  Maunsell. — I suppose  it  never  occurred  to  him 
that  anybody  else  would  ever  be  a trustee. 


7KR7  tv  m 7 •/.  !lU(i  Drogheda.  It  was  the  policy  certainly  at  the 

, iRAIILL'~i  suPFse  if  all  parties  were  time,  both  of  the  charter  and  of  the  deed,  to  make 
agreeable  to  make  the  members  of  the  governing  those  towns  Protestant  towns.  Tipperary  had  been 
body  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  would  peopled  with  Protestants  by  Cromwell,  Galway  like- 
y°u  pvetham  powers  to  co-opt  anybody  they  liked  ? wise  for  five  miles  inland  had  been  Protestanised  as 

Mr.  MaunseU.  I think  it  would  be  better  to  have  fully  as  it  could.  Drogheda  had  been  treated  by 
it  more  definite,  we  say  that  it  was  the  man’s  inten-  Cromwell  certainly  in  a missionary  spirit.  There- 
lon  as  we  can  interpret  it  from  his  charter,  that  these  fore  Erasmus  Smith’s  intention  mainly  was  to  give  edu- 
p ies  s ou  be  members  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  Ireland,  cational  benefits  to  the  tenants,  and  to  the  people  who 
e say,  now,  when  we  have  to  settle  a scheme  that  lived  within  a certain  distance  of  the  schools,  and  he 
J5,  6 ™ eave  no  doubt  or  question  upon  the  must  have  supposed  that  having  regard  to  the  circnm- 
1 o s.  e conditions  have  been  entirely  altered,  it  stances  which  had  occurred  in  his  own  day,  a very  large 
never  occurre  o him  that -the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  number  of  those  people  were  Protestants,  and  that 
ie  us  ce  o the  Common  Pleas,  or  the  Chief  further  appeal's  from  the  strong  terms  of  the  letter 
t ^ “embera  of  a denomination  he  wrote  in  1681.  It  appears  that  about  1681, 
the  InsL  Ohurch.  the  schoolmaster  in  Galway  imagined  that  it  was 

, . ' ev-  -Dr.  .Molloy — If  they  wereso  anxiousto  his  exclusive  intention  to  admit  to  the  educational 
® Se^e^uughody  to  members  of  the  “ Church  advantages  of  the  schools  only  Protestants.  That,  of 
° f01®  * they  not  have  contemplated  the  course,  was  immediately  rejected  by  Erasmus  Smith, 

possrbihty  of  some  change  afterwards  being  made  by  and  he  follows  it  up  by  his  letter  of  1682,  in  which  he 
wfiicfi  these  - offices  would  be  opened  to  persons  of  says  that  he  in  nowise  intends  to  abandon  the  religious 
° twt  ®uo ruinations  ? restrictions  he  made,  but  that  the  schools  are  open  to 

wx.  MaumeU.-— No,  1 don  t think  they  ever  con-  Roman  Catholics  if  they  will  come  under  his  particular 
mplated  that,  it  was  not  until  manv  vears  after  tW.  mofWi  T wm.lrl  refer  vou  to 


they  were  opened.  And  as  to  one  of  the  offices  that  this,  that  hoth°in  the  rules  of  Erasmus  Smith,  an-1  in 
was  opened— namely,  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  the  charter,  liberty  is  given  to  the  schoolmaster  to 
v v1 ,»  tllevery-A-c^>  tbe  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  receive  the  children  of  others,  that  is  other  than 
wiuct  threw  open  the  office,  expressly  excepted  out  of  the  particularly  enumerated  people,  that  have  a mind 
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to  send  them  for  the  like  education  to  any  of  these 
schools  paying  to  the  head  master  2s.  for  entrance,  and 
for  the  schooling  such  reasonable  rates  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon.  The  money  payments  for  education  is 
clearly  contemplated  by  the  charter,  the  charter  allows 
money  payments  in  all  cases,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
tenants'  children,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  twenty  poor 
scholars  for  each  school.  I don’t  think  I have  any- 
thing further  to  add. 

Mr.  Anderson. — Would  you  just  allow  me  to  men- 
tion with  reference  to  the  position  of  Erasmus  Smith, 
he  was  clearly  one  of  the  adventurers,  and  he  was 
recognised  as  such  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  section  16. 


“ You  are  further  to  apprise  such  adventurers,  soldiers,  May  is,  lass. 

and  other  persons  who  are  in  possession  of  the  estate  of  the  

Earl  of  Clancarty,  as  also  to  satisfy  Erasmus  Smith  his  ®fanna«ll 
deficiency  as  an  adventurer  in  some  convenient  forfeited 
land  in  the  county  Louth,  that  he  may  be  better  enabled 
and  encourage  to  answer  those  pious  uses  of  incorporating 
five  free  schools  within  our  said  kingdom,  which  he  has 
petitioned  us  so  to  do." 

Mr.  J.  H.  Nimn. — I appear  for  Trinity  College, 
just  to  state  that  while  they  provide  for  the  payment 
of  exhibitions  under  clause  50,  they  don’t  make  any 
provision  for  any  other  endowments. 

The  sitting  then  adjourned. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  20th,  1886.  ASvaiuu. 

At  the  Office,  28,  Nassau-street. 

Present : — Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  Judicial 
Commissioners ; and  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  F.R.U.I.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d., 
m.d.,  F.T.C.D.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a..  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm,  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  was  in  attendance. 


THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY.  The  Incorpo- 

rated Society. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Bewley,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  IL  T.  Dix  and  Son)  appeared  for  the  Incorporated  Society. 

Messrs.  It.  P.  Carton,  Q.c.,  and  M.  M'D.  Bodkin  (instructed  by  Messrs.  V.  B.  Dillon  and  Co.)  appeared 
for  the  Association  of  Catholic  Head  Masters. 

Dr.  Webb,  q.c.  (instructed  by  Messrs.  Cronhelm  and  Tobias)  appeared  for  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 


7590.  Mr.  Carton. — I appear  for  the  Association  of 
Catholic  Head  Masters,  to  put  forv  ard  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  share  in  the  endowments  of 
the  Incorporated  Society.  I do  not  think  in  arriving 
at  a conclusion  the  Commission  will  be  fettered  by  the 
earlier  provisions  of  the  13  th  section  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  the  case  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  because  the 
foundation  of  the  Incorporated  Society  was  a Royal 
Charter.  No  doubt  to  a certain  extent  the  spirit  of 
the  founder  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  respect  of 
some  of  the  property  of  the  Incorporated  Society, 
because,  as  I understand,  portion  of  the  property  con- 
sists of  private  endowments  that  were  left  from  time  to 
time  by  individuals.  Of  course  wherever  we  find  any 
special  destination  given  in  the  will,  as  far  as  possible 
the  intention  expressed  in  the  will  should  be  earned 
out,  but  where  as  we  find  in  the  vast  majority  of  these 
private  endowments  that  the  endowment  is  simply 
given  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
the  schools  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  I apprehend 
there  that  the  fund  is  set  free  from  this  clause  about 
the  founder’s  intentions  because  a person  who  gives  to 
the  Incorporated  Society  cannot  be  looked  upon  or 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  if  he  was  the  founder  of 
the  clarity.  But  there  is  a clause  in  section  13  which 
is  most  material — 

. “ Provided  always  that  where  the  founder  of  any  educa- 
tional endowment  has  expressly  provided  for  the  education 
pf  children  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes,  either  generally 
or  of  a particular  class,  or  within  a particular  area  or  other- 
wise for  their  benefit,  such  endowment  for  such  education  or 
otherwise  for  their  benefit,  shall  continue  so  far  as  requisite 
to  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  such  children." 

Now,  the  Incorporated  Society  were  founded  by  a 
Charter  of  George  II.  The  date  of  the  charter  is  24th 
October,  1733  : and  the  charter  appears  to  have  been 
granted  in  pursuance  of  a memorial  or  petition  that 
was  presented  by  the  Lord  Primate,  Lord  Chancellor, 
archbishops,  noblemen,  bishops,  judges,  gentiy,  and 
energy  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.  And  that  memorial 
mows  plainly  what  was  the  object,  first  of  all  in  asking 


for  the  charter,  and  secondly  the  object  of  the  charter  Mr.  Carton, 
itself.  It  shows — Q,a 

“ That  in  many  parts  of  this  kingdom  there  are  great 
tracts  of  mountainy  and  coarse  land  of  ten,  twenty,  and 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  of  considerable  breadth,  almost 
entirely  inhabited  by  Papists,  and  that  in  most  parts  of  the 
same,  and  more  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Leinster, 

Munster,  and  Connaught,  the  Papists  far  exceed  the  Pro- 
testants of  all  denominations  in  number.  That  the  generality 
of  the  Popish  natives  appear  to  have  very  little  sense  or 
knowledge  of  religion,  but  what  they  implicitly  take  from 
their  clergy,  to  whose  guidance  in  such  matters  they  seem 
wholly  to  give  themselves  up,  and  thereby  are  kept  not  only 
in  gross  ignorance,  but  also  in  great  disaffection  to  your 
sacred  Majesty  and  Government,  scarcely  any  of  them 
appearing  to  have  been  willing  to  abjure  the  Pretender  to 
your  Majesty’s  throDe.  So  that  if  some  effectual  method 
be  not  made  use  of  to  instruct  these  great  numbers  of  people 
in  the  principles  of  true  religion  and  loyalty,  there  is  little 
prospect  but  that  superstition  and  idolatry , and  disaffection 
to  your  Majesty  and  to  your  Royal  posterity,  will  from 
generation  to  generation  be  propagated  amongst  them.” 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say — 

“ That  amongst  the  ways  proper  to  be  taken  for  convert- 
ing and  civilizing  these  poor  deluded  persons,  and  bringing 
them,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  in  time  to  be  good 
Christians  and  faithful  subjects,  one  of  the  most,  necessary, 
and  without  which  all  others  are  likely  to  prove  ineffectual, 
has  always  been  found  to  be  that  of  a sufficient  number  of 
English  Protestant  schools  being  erected  and  established, 
wherein  the  children  of  the  Irish  natives  might  be  imtructed 
in  the  English  tongue,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
true  religion,  to  both  of  which  they  are  generally  great 
strangers." 

And  then  it  proceeds  to  ask  that  power  should  be 
given  for  the  formation  of  these  schools.  Then  conies 
the  charter,  it  recites  in  exactly  the  same  terms  as  the 
preamble  in  the  petition,  the  existence  of  these  tracts 
of  mountainy  and  coarse  land,  almost  entirely  inhabited 
by  Papists.  It  repeats  that  the  majority  of  these 
Popish  natives  appear  to  have  very  little  sense  or 
knowledge  of  religion.  That  the  most  effectual  means 
has  always  been  thought  to  be  the  erecting  and  estab- 
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Mm  10, 1886,  listing  a sufficient  number  of  English  Protestant 
Mr  Carton  schools,  wherein  the  children  of  the  Irish  natives  may 
<j.c’  ’ be  instructed  in  the  English  tongue,  and  the  funda- 

mental principles  of  true  religion. 

“ To  the  intent,  therefore,  that  the  children  of  the  Popish 
and  other  poor  natives  of  the  said  Kingdom  of  Ireland  may 
be  instructed  in  the  English  tongue,  and  in  the  principles  of 
true  religion  and  loyalty  in  all  succeeding  generations.  And 
to  the  end,  that  so  good  a design  may  be  more  orderly  and 
effectually  carried  on.” 

The  society  is  then  incorporated.  The  first  Commis- 
sioners are  set  out  in  the  charter,  and  then  incorporated 
by  the  name  of  the  “ Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin 
for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland.” 
The  charter  gives  to  the  society  full  power  and  author- 
ity to  nominate  and  appoint  fit  and  proper  persons  to 
be  approved  and  licensed  by  the  archbishop  and 
bishops  of  the  kingdom,  to  teach  the  children  of  the 
Popish  and  other  poor  natives  of  our  said  kingdom  the 
English  tongue,  and  to  teach  them  to  read,  especially 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  other  good  and  pious  books, 
and  to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant 
religion  established  in  our  said  kingdom,  and  to  teach 
them  to  write,  and  to  instruct  them  in  arithmetic,  and 
such  other  parts  of  learning  as  to  the  said  society 
shall  seem  meet,  and  to  bring  them  up  in  virtue 
and  industry,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in 
husbandry  and  housewifely,  or  in  trades  or  manufac- 
tures, or  in  such  like  manual  occupations,  as  the  said 
society  shall  think  proper.  And  they  are  to  provide 
out  of  their  fund,  Bibles,  prayer-books,  and  all  other 
proper  books.  The  only  other  portion  of  the  charter 
to  which  I think  it  is  material  to  refer  is  this  : “ We 
further  grant  to  the  said  society  full  power  and  autho- 
rity, at  any  of  their  quarterly  meetings,  in  time 
coming,  to  elect  and  assume  into  their  number  and 
society,  such  subscribers  or  benefactors  to  their  fund, 
being  Protestants,  as  they  shall  judge  fit  and  qualified 
to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  design  aforesaid,  which 
persons  so  from  time  to  time  elected,  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  members,  and  part  of  the  said  society 
and  corporation,  as  if  herein  particularly  named  as 
such.”  Now  this  charter  was  established  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  teaching  the  Papist  natives,  and  the 
avowed  object  of  the  charter  was  that  these  Papists, 
who  were  to  be  so  taught,  were  to  be  converted  into 
Protestants,  they  were  to  be  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Protestant  religion  established  in  the 
kingdom.  There  is  a second  charter  granted  by 
George  HI.,  on  the  10th  January,  1792,  but  the  pro- 
visions of  that  seem  to  be  immaterial,  it  was  simply 
granting  extended  powers  of  holding  property,  and 
also  of  granting  leases.  Now  it  would  appear  that 
resolutions  were  passed  in  the  year  1755,  to  confine 
the  admission  into  these  schools  to  Roman  Catholics, 
and  for  the  first  time  Protestants  were  admitted  to 
the  Incorporated  Schools  in  the  year  1803.  Prom 
1828  these  schools  ceased  to  be  schools  for  Catholics 
at  all,  and  from  being  schools  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally intended  to  be,  schools  in  which  Catholics 
were  to  be  turned  into  Protestants,  in  other  words 
proselytizing  schools,  they  became  schools  for  the  edu- 
cation, almost  excl  usively,  of  members  of  the  then  Estab- 
lished Church.  So  that  the  entire  spirit  of  the  founder 
has  been  completely  departed  from,  and  necessarily 
has  been  departed  from,  having  regard  to  the  change 
in  the  times,  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  these 
schools  would  not  be  frequented  by  the  class  for  whom 
they  were  originally  intended.  It  would  be  rather 
late  in  the  day,  in  this  latter  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  ask  the  Commission  to  carryout  the  inten- 
tion of  that  charter,  and  to  perpetuate  these  schools  as 
proselytizing  schools.  In  the  first  place  it  could  not  be 
done,  as  a matter  of  fact.  And  secondly,  even  if  it 
could  be  done,  as  a matter  of  practical  effect,  this  Com- 
mission would  not  sanction  it.  And  therefore  we  are 
here  dealing  with  an  endowment  confessedly  given 
for  a purpose  which  has  wholly  failed,  and  must 
wholly  fail,  and  therefore  I submit  it  comes  exactly 
within  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  13th  section,  an 


endowment  provided  for  the  education  of  poor  Catholic 
children,  expressly  provided  for  the  education  of 
children  belonging  to  the  poorer  classes,  either  gen 
erally  or  of  a particular  class,  or  within  a particular 
area,  or  otherwise  for  their  benefit,  such  endowments 
for  such  education,  or  otherwise  for  their  benefit,  shall 
as  far  as  requisite,  be  continued  to  be  applied  for  the’ 
benefit  of  such  children.  Here  you  find  the  endow 
ment  provided  for  the  education  of  a particular  class," 
the  Popish  children  of  the  poorer  class,  and  therefore 
you  are  bound  to  see  that  the  endowment  shall  con- 
tinue,  as  far  as  requisite,  to  be  applied  for  the  benefit 
of  these  children.  That  is  an  observation  that  applies 
generally  to  the  original  endowments  of  the  Incor- 
porated  Society. 

7591.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — With  reference 
to  the  Incorporated  Society  itself,  what  is  your  view 
as  to  the  object  of  creating  this  body?  As  I under- 
stand they  had  no  endowment  of  a State  character  at 
all,  until  some  time  after  the  incorporation.  They  had 
certain  property  vested  in  particular  trustees.  I do 
not  find  any  reference  in  the  original  charter  to 
receiving  public  benefactions  of  any  kind,  or  making 
them  a State  institution,  as  they  practically  became 
after  a while.  If  a body  is  incorporated  to  receive 
private  benefactions  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
appointing  new  trustees  and  other  difficulties,  can 
we,  on  this  Act  of  Parliament,  deal  in  any  different 
way  with  the  benefactions  they  hold,  than  if  they 
were  held  under  separate  trustees  ? 

Mr.  Carton. — In  this  case  so  far  as  the  private 
endowments  are  concerned  the  founder’s  intentions 
can  only  be  got  from  the  particular  instrument, 
deed,  or  will  creating  the  trust. 

7592.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Quite  so,  and 
you  say  it  makes  no  difference  in  interpreting  his 
intentions  that  he  gives  the  property  to  a body  in- 
corporated to  receive  such  benefactions? 

Mr.  Carton. — Certainly  not;  and  my  argument  is 
this,  wherever  you  find  the  deed  or  instrument 
creating  private  endowments,  simply  giving  it  to  the 
Incorporated  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society’s  Schools,  that  then  comes  in  my 
argument,  the  object  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
being  for  the  education  of  poorer  Catholic  children,  it 
should  now  be  applied  perhaps  partially  for  it 

7593.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I have  always 
thought  that  would  be  the  real  question  ; if  money  is 
given  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  anything  that  the 
donor  regards  as  a benefit  upon  a certain  class  of  the 
people,  and  if  the  benefit  in  the  way  he  proposes 
becomes  impossible,  there  necessarily  arises  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  primary  objects  are  the  persons  or 
the  benefit.  I may  refer  to  the  Farra  wall  for  ex- 
ample. The  bequest  is  to  the  Incorporated  Society 
for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  charter  lately  granted 
for  the  conversion  of  the  children  of  the  poor  natives 
of  the  Romish  persuasion  to  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  educating  them  therein.  Now,  if  this  was  a 
legacy  given  to  the  Society  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  Jews  declined  to  be  converted,  whether 
would  the  proper  application  of  the  money  be  to  endow 
a synagogue,  or  to  give  the  money  to  a congregation  of 
Christians  that  assembled  in  the  place. 

Mr.  Carton. — T don’t  think  that  is  a fail-  way  ot 
putting  it,  because  what  you  are  doing  is  this,  you 
have  now  got  the  fund  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
practically  in  your  hands  to  deal  with  it  as  best  you 
can,  according  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

7594.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Certainly,  but 
not  to  do  what  we  might  think  best  if  it  was  our  own, 
we  must  deal  with  it  according  to  the  Act  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  which  requires  us  to  have  regard  to  the  spirit 
of  the  founder’s  intentions. 

Mr.  Carton. — Y es,  but  you  are  in  a different  position 
with  regard  to  the  funds  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
than  what  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  be  in  m 
dealing  with  this  legacy,  because  they  would  not  have 
the  same  directions,  they  simply  would  have  to  t 
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■with  the  legacy  as  best  they  could  if  the  Jews  would 

n0t7^®  iord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  moment  the 
w,  failed  I admit  that  we  must  look  about  for  the 
to  the  spirit  of  the  founder.  The 
question  arises  in  this  particular  instance,  what  m to 
he  done  with  a fund  that  is  given  for  benefiting 
certain  classes  of  people  in  a particular  way  when  those 
people  decline  to  be  benefited  in  that  particular  wav, 

and  it  so  becomes  impossible? 

Mr  Carton.— It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  work  of 
the  Incorporated  Society,  as  originally  established  by 
charter  has  failed  altogether,  that  all  the  bequests  to 
the  Incorporated  Society  as  such,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Society  have  also  failed.  Then,  having  failed 
altogether,  they  become  an  endowment  to  be  worked 
out  “by  this  Commission,  having  regard,  first,  to  the 
spirit  of  founder’s  intentions,  and  secondly,  having 
recrard  to  the  fact  that  it  was  an  endowment  provided 
for  the  poorer  classes,  and  for  a particular  class  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poorer  classes  of  that  particular  class. 
Now,  by  way  of  illustration,  I just  rim  through  a few 
of  these*  particular  endowments.  We  will  take  the 
Ranelagh  estate.  After  providing  for  the  payment  of 
certain  sums  to  the  master  at  Athlone,  it  proceeds : — 

“ That  the  said  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin,  for  pro- 
moting English  Protestant  schools  in  Ireland,  should,  by 
and  out  of  the  remainder  of  the  yearly  rents,  issues,  and 
profits  of  the  said  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and 
premises,  and  by  and  out  of  the  arrears  of  rents,  fines,  and 
sums  of  money  thereby  vested  in  the  said  Incorporated 
Society,  build  one  or  more  good  and  sufficient  house  or 
houses  in  or  near  the  said  town  of  Athlone,  and  one  or  more 
<rood  and  sufficient  house  or  houses  in  or  near  the  said  town 
•of  Roscommon,  with  proper  and  convenient  yards,  out- 
houses, gardens,  and  enclosures  to  the  said  several  houses 
for  the  reception,  maintenance,  and  education  of  so  many 
poor  Protestant  boys  and  girls,  if  such  can  be  conveniently 
had,  as  the  clear  remaining  income  of  the  said  castle,  manor, 
towns,  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  premises  will 
properly  maintain  and  support,  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  the  said  Incorporated  Society  shall  direct  and 
appoint.” 

7596.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— How  do  you 
apply  your  argument  to  the  Ranelagh? 

Sir.  Carton. — I was  just  going  to  say  that  my  argu- 
ment does  not  apply  to  the  Ranelagh,  because  the 
express  object  of  the  bequest  is  for  poor  Protestants, 
boys  and  girls.  Catholics  have  no  right  to  claim  it 
and  don’t  claim  it.  Now,  come  to  the  Pococke  estate. 
By  the  will  the  testator  left  the  residue  of  his  estate — 

“In  trust  for  founding  a school  for  Papist  boys  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  years  old  who  shall  become  Protestant, 
and  to  be  bred  to  linen  weaving  and  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Said  boys  not  have 
been  in  any  school  before,  or  any  public  legal  foundation, 
and  in  particular  none  of  the  charter  schools.  To  be 
apprenticed  to  the  society  after  they  were  fourteen  years 
old  for  seven  years.  It  any  other  religion  should  be 
established  than  the  present  Protestant  religion,  he  left  the 
whole  for  such  time  to  St.  Patrick’s  Hospital  in  Dublin, 
for  lunatics,  under  the  direction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
for  the  time  being,  to  revert  to  the  society  whenever  it 
should  be  re-established  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned.” 

My  argument  does  apply  to  that,  because  the  trust 
there  has  wholly  failed,  they  cannot  get  twelve  Papist 
boys  who  shall  become  Protestants,  and  in  addition  be 
bred  to  the  linen  weaving,  and  they  don’t  pretend  it, 
and  the  Pococke  estate  is  devoted  at  present,  as  far  as 
I can  gather,  to  maintaining  an  essentially  Protestant 
school.  Now  the  Maud’s  trust  is  next.  There  is  a 
trust  to  pay  £14  a year  to  the  Incorporated  Society 
towards  the  support  of  a school  at  Cashel,  or  of  any 
other  school  in  the  diocese,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
society — 

“The  Dean  of  Cashel  and  Rector  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
Cashel,  to  be  entitled  to  see  the  said  yearly  sum  of  £14 
expended  in  Scriptural  education  in  said  diocese,  and  the 
said  society  should  use  their  own  discretion  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  said  sum  was  to  be  applied.” 


I don’t  think  I could  claim  that,  because  that  £14  is  May  so,  issc 
expressly  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  Scriptural  ^ 
education,  and  that  is  a matter  that  still  can  be  carried  q.c’  ’ 
out,  and,  therefore,  the  trust  has  not  failed.  Now, 
take  Anne  Gorman’s  bequest,  that  was — 

“ In  trust  after  payment  of  legacies  and  annuities,  that 
the  society  should  apply  the  rents  and  income  of  her 
residuary  property  in  support  of  the  charter  school  founded 
by  Bishop  Pococke,  at  Lintown,  near  Kilkenny,  and  then 
at  Brownstown,  under  the  name  of  the  Pococke  Institution." 

7597.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Anne  Gorman’s 
bequest  is  in  1845.  In  looking  to  such  a bequest 
as  Anne  Gorman’s,  should  we  not  be  bound  to  look  to 
what  the  school  of  Bishop  Pococke  was  in  1845.  She 
appears  to  have  been  a local  lady  who  gave  this  money, 
and  at  that  time  it  was  one  of  the  strictest  Protestant 
schools  possible  to  he  conceived.  That  re-acts  on  the 
whole  question  which  we  must  decide  one  way  or  the 
other — what  is  the  essence,  and  what  is  the  accident 
with  regard  to  this  original  foundation  ? If  the  essence 
is  to  instinct  a certain  class  of  people  who  at  the  time 
occupy  the  position  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  then  the  money  must  go  to  them,  and  be 
applied  to  such  an  education  as  they  will  now  receive. 

If  on  the  other  hand,  the  dominant  object  was  to  in- 
struct those  poorer  inhabitants  in  a particular  religion, 
and  that  the  testator  intended,  as  indeed  Bishop 
Pococke  said,  that  the  money  should  rather  go  in 
another  direction  altogether  than  he  diverted  from  the 
propagation  of  Protestantism,  the  question  then  would 
arise  whether  we  cannot  still  apply  it  according  to 
his  wishes.  I quite  agree  with  you  that  if  Protestant- 
ism was  extinct  we  would  be  obliged  to  apply  it  in 
another  way.  But  if  there  are  poor  Protestants 
available  we  must  see  whether  they  do  not  more 
nearly  approach  to  the  objects  of  the  testator’s  inten- 
tions'than  poor  Catholics,  who  won’t  become  Pro- 
testants. And  there  is  this  to  be  said  about  this 
society  that  it  is  the  one  large  endowment  in  Ireland, 
that  on  every  occasion  on  which  it  has  been  investi- 
gated has  been  repoited  to  be  well  managed.  . I 
mean  efficiently  managed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
poor  people,  and  we  know  ourselves  the  number  of 
distinguished  men  it  has  produced  by  this  promotion 
system  in  their  schools. 

Mr.  Carton. — That  is  the  very  reason  we  are 
anxious  to  have  a share  of  the  endowment.  So  much 
fr0od  has  been  done  to  poor  Protestants  by  this  endow- 
ment, I would  be  anxious  that  the  Catholics  should 
have  a share.  Anne  Gorman’s  bequest  given  in  1S45, 
to  a particular  school,  if  the  school  as  then  existing  was 
an  exclusively  Protestant  school,  as  I have  no  doubt  it 
was,  that  wouldstand  in  a different  position  altogether  to 
the  Pococke  estate.  Take  the  next  one  Ramoan, 
county  Antrim,  the  trust  is — 

« For  the  use  ot  a school  to  be  erected,  and  for  ever  after- 
wards maintained  and  supported  on  the  premises  by  the 
Society  for  teaching  and  instructing  children  of  the  Topisti 
and  other  poor  natives  of  Ireland,  to  speak,  read,  and  wnte 
the  English  language  and  character,  and  for  instructing 
them  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion  established 
in  this  kingdom,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  husbandry , and 
gardening,  and  such  trades  and  manufactures  as  the  society 
should  think  proper.” 

That  is  exactly  following  the  words  of  the  charter. 

The  oxant  in  fee  is  dated  20th  March,  1735,  which  is 
two  years  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  charter,  and 
the  trust  exactly  follows  ou  the  lines  of  the  charter, 
and  therefore  that  comes  within  the  argument  I 
have  addressed.  Now,  Nicholson’s  Bequest  is  a wholly 
different  thing,  because  there  is  an  express  provision 
which  can  be  carried  out.  “To  take  care  that  all  the 
children  of  the  school  should  receive  sound  Scriptural 
education,  and  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  Therefore 
the  trust  does  not  foil,  and  we  could  not  claim  any  share 
of  that.  Ormsby  Bequest  is  next.  Will  of  Adam 
Ormsby,  dated  16th  April,  1733.  I have  not  seen 

^ 7598.  We  have  had  it,  it  is  a small  endowment,  it 
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was  to  the  charity  school  in  Sligo,  ancl  the  evidence 
appeai-s  to  he  that  the  charity  school  in  Sligo  was  some 
school  connected  with  the  Church. 

Mr.  Carton. — The  next  is  Farra,  and  that  seems  to 
me  to  he  also  in  my  argument,  because  it  is  a bequest 
to  the  Incorporated  Society,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  charter.  Then  there  is  £500  to  the  Bishop  of 
Clonfert.  I don’t  know  how  this  £500  got  into  the 
hands  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 

7599.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  was  given  in 
1729,  before  the  charter,  and  was  afterwards  vested  in 
them. 

Mr.  Carton.  — It  was  a bequest  of  £500  for  an 
orphanage. 

Lord  Chancellor. — It  was  vested  in  the  society 
by  the  deed  of  28th  September,  1811. 

7600.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — TheCelbridge  insti- 
tution was  founded  by  the  Connolly  family,  one  of  whom 
was  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  was 
an  original  bequest  by  certain  trustees  to  an  older 
Connolly,  and  a subsequent  Connolly  gave  a further 
endowment  to  be  partly  under  the  management  of  his 
own  representatives,  and  partly  public,  and  then  they 
gave  the  whole  thing  to  the  Incorporated  Society 
with  a number  of  trusts  as  regarded  the  admitting 
of  children  j it  is  now  the  one  institution,  except 
Roscommon,  where  girls  get  a training. 

Ml-.  Carton. — I need  not  weary  the  Commission  by 
going  through  all  these  in  detail,  but  my  argument  is 
that  any  endowment  given  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  puiposes  of  the  original  charter,  falls  within 
the  scope  of  my  argument,  and  the  Catholics  are 
entitled  to  share.  Anything  given  expressly  for  a 
charitable  purpose,  or  given  to  a particular  school 
which  had  been  founded  by  the  Incorporated  Society, 
although  not  founded  according  to  their  charter,  or 
where  the  intention  of  the  founder  has  been  expressed 
in  his  deed,  or  his  will,  and  can  still  be  carried  out 
tii ere,  Catholics  have  no  light,  and  can  make  no 
claim  to  share. 

7601.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you 
say  to  the  case  of  Clonmel.  Dawson  gave  a bequest 
to  the  Society  after  their  incorporation,  calling  it  a 
Society  “for  educating  poor  children  in  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  for  the  teaching  of  them  useful  trades,  to 
purchase  ground  near  Clonmel  for  a charity  school.” 
The  trust  was,  according  to  the  charter,  “ to  maintain 
an  English  Protestant  School  according  to  their 
charter.” 

Mr.  Carton. — That  is  a trust  that  had  failed. 

7602.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  would 
you  say  if  a man  had  made  a bequest  not  to  the 
Incorporated  Society,  but  to  anybody  else  to  maintain 
an  English  Protestant  school  on  the  premises ; does 
the  adding  of  the  words  “ according  to  their  charter,” 
and  giving  it  to  a body  that  was  formed  for  promoting 
Protestant  schools  make  it  cease  to  be  available  ? 

Mr.  Carton. — Yes,  to  promote  Protestant  schools  in 
a particular  way,  taking  Catholic  children  and  making 
them  Protestants.  I would  not  for  a moment  nla.im 
it  if  it  was  for  promoting  Protestant  schools,  but  if 
you  look  to  the  charter  you  find  the  persons  to  be 
educated  there  are  not  Protestants  but  Catholics. 

76u3.  Professor  Dougherty. — Were  Protestants 
excluded  from  these  schools  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Carton. — They  were.  There  was  a resolution 
passed  in  1775,  that  none  but  Roman  Catholics  should 
be  admitted ; under  the  original  charter  they  were 
not  excluded  because  they  would  come  in  under  the 
head  of  poor  natives  of  whom  it  would  appear  from 
the  charter  there  were  very  few  at  the  time. 

7604.  Lord  Chancellor. — In  reading  that  13th 
section  might  it  not  be  said  that  the  earlier  portion 
directs  that  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  spirit  of  the 
founder’s  intention,  and  it  might  be  said  the  latter 
portion  does  not  interfere  with  the  earlier  portion,  but 
is  giving  still  further  effect  to  the  earlier  portion  in 
providing  that  although  you  may  take  away  a portion 
of  the.  endowment  from  the  intentions  of  the  founder, 
yet  you  are  prevented  within  certain  limits  from 


taking  it  away  where  persons  of  the  poorer  class  were 
objects  of  the  testator’s  bounty. 

Mr.  Carton. — I don’t  think  there  is  any  great  differ 
ence  between  the  two.  But  if  from  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  and  country  you  cannot  give 
effect  to  the  founder’s  intentions,  then  you  wipe  out 
for  practical  purposes  the  opening  part  of  the  13th 
section  ; but  you  still  have  to  be  guided  by  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  it,  and  when  you  find  an  educational 
endowment  for  a particular  class,  I submit  you  are 
bound  to  apply  that  endowment. 

7605.  Lord  Chancellor. — Could  it  not  be  said 
that  if  the  result  of  giving  effect  to  the  latter  portion 
and  wiping  out  the  former,  would  be  to  completely 
subvert  the  founder’s  intentions,  you  should  not  wipe 
out  the  earlier  portion. 

7606.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  brings  us 
back  to  the  old  question  if  they  are  not  capable  of  being 
carried  out  in  full  effect,  there  being  Protestants  of 
such  a class  as  these  endowments  are  beneficial  for 
whether  they,  or  the  Roman  Catholics  declining  to 
conform  to  the  conditions  of  the  gift,  more  nearly 
approach  the  original  intention. 

Mi'.  Carton. — I submit  the  Catholics  more  nearly 
approach  the  original  intention,  and  for  this  reason 
that  the  founder  here  never  intended  Protestants 
should  be  educated  in  these  schools  at  all,  they  were 
established  for  the  express  purpose  of  educating 
Catholics. 

7G07.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Well,  suppose 
this  country  had  turned  Protestant  as  England  did,  or 
Scotland  did,  what  should  we  do  with  this  money  ? 

Mr.  Carton. — You  would  do  with  it  then  what  I 
am  asking  you  to  do  with  it  now,  and  that  is,  having 
regard  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time, 
treat  it  fairly  for  the  purpose  of  education  amongst 
all  classes  of  the  community. 

760S.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  they  would 
all  be  Protestants  on  the  assumption,  and  therefore 
not  being  able  to  distribute  it  amongst  all  classes,  does 
it  not  come  back  to  the  question  that  we  must  dis- 
tribute it  irrespective  of  the  founder’s  intentions  or 
treat  the  religion  as  essential,  and  give  the  benefit  to 
the  class  that  answers  the  intentions. 

Mr.  Carton. — I am  asking  you  to  treat  it  irrespec- 
tive of  religion,  and  asking  yon  not  to  allow  an 
endowment  provided  for  the  benefit  of  Catholics,  no 
doubt  with  a particular  motive,  which  cannot  now  be 
carried  into  effect,  to  allow  an  endowment  which  was 
in  the  face  of  the  charter  provided  almost  exclusively 
for  Catholics,  to  be  diverted  to  the  use  of  Protestants 
who  were  not  the  object  of  the  charter  at  all.  It  has 
been  stated  there  is  not  now  any  public  grant ; that 
is  so,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  the  buildings 
throughout  the  country  have  to  a great  extent  been 
erected  by  the  aid  of  the  public  grant. 

7609.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Have  you  any 
evidence  of  that,  because  the  history  of  these  schools 
was  very  peculiar ; they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Government  in  the  first  instance  and  they  got  in 
the  first  instance  only  a power  of  receiving  private 
benefactions.  Then  they  seem  to  have  been  taken  up, 
I suppose  because  they  maintained  their  schools  so 
well,  and  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  time.  They  were 
taken  up  as  a sort  of  agent  thi'ough  which  the  Govern- 
ment grant  was  distributed,  and  they  got  Government 
money  for  the  support  of  primary  schools  for  a long 
time,  and  in  large  amounts.  But  all  the  large 
schools  they  have  now,  they  have  identified  under 
particular  wills.  The  Celbridge  one  was  built  under 
the  Connolly  bequest,  the  Pococke  school  under 
Bishop  Pococke’s,  and  the  Primrose  Grange  under 
Nicholson’s. 

Mr.  Can-ton. — But  still  indirectly  the  Government 
grant  went  to  build  these  schools,  because  if  they  had 
not  got  the  Government  grant  they  would  have  been 
obliged  to  spend  a larger  portion  of  their  own  money. 

7610.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— They  did  not 
spend  the  Government  grant,  as  I understand  the  evi- 
dence, on  theseschools,  most  of  which  existedpreviously. 
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„ ,„nt  it  on  tin  charter  schools,  all  of  which  are 
Sontinued  «cq>t  two  or  three.  They  pm-ported  on 
£ occasion  of  giving  evidence  to  idenbfy  every  one  of 
thse  schools,  1 thought,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  I 
doubt  if  there  were  so  many,  of  tlie  day  schools,  with 

3PLm-d  CalxcEOLOE. — There  is  one  of  the  endowments 
which  does  appear  to  have  been  of  public  orimn,  it  is 
, «r»nt  made'  bv  the  Corporation  of  Waterford. 

°7611  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Woodstown  deed 
from  the  mayor,  sheriff,  and  citizens  of  the  county  of 
the  city  of  Waterford  to  the  society.  That  was  a lease, 
at  a nominal  rent,  of  26  acres,  a peppercorn  rent,  1st 
July  1743. 

Mr.  Carton. — “ To  encourage  Protestant  schools.’ 

7612.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  there  was  a 

school  built  on  it. 

Mr.  Carton.— H that  was  a school  built  on  the  par- 
ticular bequest  my  argument  would  fail.  On  these 
orounds  I submit  that  the  case  of  the  Catholics  to 
share  in  this  endowment  seems  to  me  rather  stronger 
in  the  case  of  the  Incorporated  Society’s  schools 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools,  because, 
as  I said  before,  the  charter  was  expressly  granted  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  the  poorer  Catholics  of  this 
country.  And  although  the  motive  which  dictated 
the  asking  of  the  charter  and  the  granting  of  the 
charter  was  that  they  might  be  made  into  Protestants, 
inasmuch  as  that  is  a matter  which  has  utterly  failed 
and  become  impracticable  and  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  a,re ; I submit  that,  in  dealing  with  this  endow- 
ment” you  mil  have  regal’d  to  the  particular  classes 
which  the  spirit  of  the  founder  was  intended  to  benefit, 
and  where  the  directions  of  the  charter  are  incapable 
of  being  earned  out  you  are  unfettered  in  your  dis- 
cretion. 

7613.  Lord  Chancellor. — I look  upon  that  13th 
section  as  framed  with  a view  of  ensuring  that  the 
spirit  of  the  founder’s  intentions  should  be  observed, 
and  the  concluding  portion  fixes  the  minimum,  that  is 
to  say,  that  you  cannot  depart  from  the  founder’s  in- 
tentions where  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  interfere 
with  the  closing  part  of  this  13  th  section.  But  I 
think  when  you  say  that  the  founder's  intentions  can- 
not he  carried  out  at  all,  then  the  difficulty  is,  can  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  13th  section  be  applied  at 
all  to  the  case. 

Mr,  Carton. — I think  the  section  is  more  than  that. 

I may  refer  you  to  the  marginal  note  of  the  section, 
u Interests  of  particular  classes  to  he  kept  in  view.’’ 
That  is  that  the  section  is  as  much  directed  to  keeping 
the  interests  of  particular  classes  in  view  as  to  carrying 
out  the  founder’s  intentions.  I submit  where  it  cannot 
he  carried  out,  that  is  where  it  cannot  be  carried  out 
in  the  particular  way  in  which  the  founder  intended 
it  to  be  carried  out,  but  wher-e  you  find  that  he  had  in 
view  the  benefiting  of  a particular  class  that  there 
you  will  benefit  that  pai-ticular  class,  although  you  do 
not  benefit  it  in  the  precise  way  the  founder  intended. 

7614.  Lord  Chancellor. — If  some  pious  Protestant 
left  a private  fund  for  a particular  purpose  it  would 
seem  a great  diversion  of  the  original  intention.  There 
is  a particular  case  where  a pious  Catholic  left  money 
for  tiie  education  of  priests,  and  Lord  Eldon  diverted 
the  fund  for  the  purpose  of  educating  Protestant 
ministers. 

Mr.  Cwrton. — Well,  these  are  the  grounds  on  which 
I submit  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  entitled  to  a 
share  of  this  endowment. 

7615.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — One  endowment  of  this 
society,  the  Pococke  bequest,  as  I understand,  is  abso- 
lutely restricted  by  the  terms  of  the  founder’s  will 
to  the  children  of  Catholics,  and  is  now  exclusively 
applied  to  the  children  of  Protestants. 

Mr.  Carton. — And  also  to  the  children  of  Catholics 
who  are  bred  to  linen  weaving. 

Mr.  Bewley. — And  to  the  Protestant  religion. 

- 7616.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Mr.  Carton,  have  you  any 
proposal  to  lay  before  us  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  head 
masters  as  to  the  way  in  which  you  desire  that  these 


endowments,  or  any  portion  of  them,  should  he  applied  Hay  to,  isbs. 
for  the  purpose  of  the  education  of  Catholics  ? Dr 

Mr.  Carton. — I have  not.  <ji0‘  ' 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Subsequently, pei-haps,youmight 
he  able  to  tell  us. 

7617.  Dr.  Webb. — I appear  for  the  Methodist  body, 
ancl  I will  submit  that  it  is  a question  whether  the 
charter  was  not  drawn  up  in  sufficiently  elastic  terms 
to  benefit  any  religious  community  which  subsequently 
came  into  existence.  But  the  Commissioners  have 
decided,  I think,  that  eveiy  religious  body  has  a locus 
standi , in  order  to  show  what  the  wishes  of  that  reli- 
gious denomination  is  with  regard  to  the  re-organization 
and  reconstitution  of  these  trusts.  What  the  Metho- 
dists object  to  is  the  dedication  of  this  endowment  to 
the  ChiU’ch  of  Ireland,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
religious  denomination.  You  have  already  decided 
that  this  endowment  does  come  within  your  juris- 
diction, and  that  there  is  no  denomination  which  can 
be  regarded  as  having  an  exclusive  interest  in  the 
endowment,  the  destination  of  which  you  will  now 
have  to  determine.  Now,  I do  not  think  that  I could 
more  clearly  show  what  were  the  original  objects  of 
the  founders  of  this  charity,  and  what  were  the 
sources  from  which  the  endowment  was  derived,  than 
by  a brief  reference  which  Mr.  Froude  gives  in  his 
“ History  of  the  English  in  Ireland,”  1st  vol.,  p.  570. 

He  says — 

“The  Catholics,  with  the  same  steady  courage  and 
unremitting  zeal  with  which  they  had  maintained  and 
multiplied  the  number  of  their  priests,  had  established  open 
schools  in  places  like  Killaruey,  where  the  law  was  a dead 
letter.  In  the  more  accessible  counties,  where  open 
defiance  was  dangerous,  they  extemporized  classes  under 
ruined  walls,  or  in  the  dry  ditches  by  the  roadside,  where 
ragged  urchins,  in  the  midst  of  their  poverty,  learned 
English  and  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  and  even  to  read 
and  construe  Ovid  and  Virgil.” 

I was  not  aware  that  that  was  the  true  origin 
of  hedge  schools.  It  goes  on  then  to  say  that  the 
clerwy  and  gentry  of  Ireland  being  ashamed,  and 
alarmed  into  execution,  took  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands.  And  at  p.  572  he  says— 

“There  was  one  means  left  to  recover  the  lost  ground.” 

And  citing  there  their  petition — 

“ That  a sufficient  number  of  English  Protestant  schools 
he  erected  and  established  wherever  the  children  of  the 
Irish  natives  might  be  instructed  in  the  English  tongue 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  true  religion.” 

The  clergy,  it  was  said,  had  done  their  best,  hut 
they  were  powerless  to  cope  with  so  great  a diffi- 
culty ; and  then  it  goes  on  with  this  important 
intimation  of  what  the  real  intention  was— 

“ To  the  intent  therefore  that  the  youth  of  this  kingdom 
may  generally  be  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  true 
religion  and  loyalty  in  all  succeeding  generations. 

The  Crown  was  requested  to  grant  a charter.  There, 
in  the  very  inception  of  the  thing,  the  benefit  intended 
was  not  for  any  religious  denomination,  but  for  the 
whole  youth  of  Ireland.  He  then  goes  on  to  say 
that — . 

“The  English  interests  were  so  much  arrayed  against 
Irish  interests  in  all  these  matters  that  Walpole  took  three 
years  to  consider  whether  the  gentlemen  ofMaiid  should 
or  should  not  be  encouraged  to  educate  their  peasantry, 
and  ultimately  in  the  charter  the  Enghsh  Government 
required  the  endowment  to  be  restricted  to  £-2,000  a year, 
and  that  was  the  origin  of  these  charter  schools.  The  oh - 
feet  wm  briefly  described  in  1738  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Elphin, 
m a sermon  before  the  society.  English  Protestant  w orking 
schools  were  established  for  English  and  National  interests, 

W whence  little  colonies  instructed  in  religion  and  mured 
K from  their  tender  years  og*  te  » mt  out  to  cul- 


fromwherme  little  colonies  instructed  in  religion  and  inured 
to  labour  from  their  tender  years  might  be  sent  out  to  cul- 
tivate the  barren  and  neglected  parts. of  .the = kingdom,  and 
raise  a spirit  of  industry  and  activity  m the  nation. 

The  sources  as  Mr.  Froude  shows,  from  which  these 
SoTwere  endowed  were  threefold.  There  was 
£1 000  a.  year  by  this  private  endowment  to  the 
ehiter  sehools-the  King  was  supposed  to  grant 
£1,000  a year. 
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Uay  20. 1886.  76  1 8.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  are  aware  of 

Dr.  Webb  q.o.  course,  Dr.  Webb,  that  they  got  altogether  about 
’ £760,000  from  the  King  and  Parliament. 

Dr.  Webb. — I am  coming  to  that,  sir.  In  addition 
to  the  £2,000  a year  secured  by  private  endowment 
to  the  charter  schools,  the  king  granted  out  of  his 
hereditary  revenue,  which  he  regarded  as  his  own 
property,  an  additional  £1,000  a year.  And  then  at 
page  579  it  gives  an  account  of  the  whole  of  the  en- 
dowment. 

“ The  Irish  gentlemen  meanwhile  were  not  deterred  by 
the  coldness  of  the  English  Government,  the  hereditary 
revenue  continued  to  be  squandered,  the  Dublin  Parliament 
raised  funds  out  of  fresh  taxes,  and  raised  their  own  grants 
to  the  society  to  four,  five,  and  six  thousand  a year.” 

And  at  page  561,  2nd  voL,  you  will  find  that  they 
actually  raised  it  to  £20,000  a year. 

“Peers  and  gentlemen  established  schools  on  their  own 
estates  which  were  affiliated  to  the  central  Corporation. 
Archbishop  Boulter  came  forward  in  practical  liberality 
and  built  and  endowed  a school  in  Dublin  almost  at  his  own 
expense.  More  than  £30,000  was  collected  in  England  by 
private  subscriptions,  other  sums  were  sent  from  the 
American  colonies,  the  bishops  of  the  church  began  in  a few 
years  to  congratulate  themselves  that  the  talisman  which 
was  to  dissolve  the  spell  of  Papal  domination  had  been  at 
last  discovered.  So  vigorous  and  effective  had  become  the 
society  by  the  middle  of  the  century  that  Parliament  appro- 
priated a special  branch  of  the  revenue,  the  annual  proceeds 
of  hawkers’  and  pedlars’  licenses— to  the  support  of  the 
schools  and  grafted  on  them  an  effective  statute  for  the  re- 
pression of  Irish  beggary.” 

It  appears  then  that  the  sources  of  this  endowment 
were  threefold : — First  there  were  the  resources  de- 
rived from  the  State  itself. 

7619.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  endow- 
ment, you  say  “ sources  of  this  endowment.” 

Dr.  Webb. — If  the  Irish  Parliament  appropriated 
the  taxes  on  the  hawkers  and  on  the  pedlars. 

7620.  Loi-d  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  there  is  any 
part  of  this  endowment  that  we  have  to  deal  with  which 
in  any  way  represeuts  this  public  money,  I,  for  one, 
would  be  prepared  to  treat  it  on  entirely  different 
grounds,  because  I don’t  think  we  ought  to  consider 
past  intentions  of  the  founder  where  the  founder  is 
the  State,  and  the  State  has  altered  its  mind  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  But  I think  it  is  proved  that  no  public 
money  is  included  in  any  endowment  now  held  by  the 
society. 

Dr.  Webb. — All  that  Mr.  Carton  contends  for  is 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  entitled  to  participate 
in  the  benefit  of  the  endowment,  I don’t  think  he  can 
contend  that  they  alone 

Mr.  Carton. — “ Poor  natives,”  they  were  the 
object. 

7621.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollov— The  children  of  Popish 
parents  and  other  poor  natives. 

Dr.  Webb. — Then  it  does  seem  to  me  that  my  learned 
friend  is  confronted  with  this  great  difficulty,  how  far 
were  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  the  object  of 
this  bounty,  merely  in  one  respect.  The  primary 
object  was  to  convert  them  into  Protestants,  and  if 
this  endowment  is  now  to  be  meddled  with  as  my 
learned  friend  contends  the  object  will  be  not  to  con- 
vert Catholic  children  into  Protestants  but  to  educate 
them  as  Catholics  ; which  I would  submit  was  an 
absolute  contravention  of  the  original  design  of  the 
founders,  a contravention  of  that  which  was  their 
primary  design,  that  is  the  maintenance  of  national 
interests  in  the  way  in  which  national  were 
considered  as  a matter  of  high  policy  to  be  main- 
tained, that  is  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  consti- 
tution. Now  with  regard  to  these  private  en- 
dowments. The  only  qualification  in  the  original 
charter  that  was  required  of  the  Governors  was  that 
they  were  to  be  Protestants.  There  is  no  qualification 
requiring  them  to  be  Protestants  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  there  was  no  qualification  which  excluded  a 
Presbyterian,  there  was  no  qualification  which  ex- 
cluded any  person  who  in  any  sense  of  the  term  could 
be  regarded  as  a Protestant.  And  the  great  objection 


which  those  that  I represent  have  to  the  schem 
which  is  now  before  you  is  this,  that  the  scheme  which 
^ origmally  founded  for  the  purpose  of  promote* 
English  Protestant  schools— and  in  which  all  pro3 
tants  participated,  and  from  which  no  one  who  was  a 
Protestant  was  excluded,  and  of  which  every  Protestant 
who  was  qualified  might  become  a governor— is  now 
narrowed  to  that  particular  section  of  the  Protestant 
church  which  is  confined  exclusively  to  Protestant* 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Now,  I say  nothing  at  all  of 
the  objects  that  were  propounded  either  by  the  charters 
or  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  by  the  contempt 
raneous  usage  which  confined  these  endowments  or 
the  power  of  relegating  them  to  Protestants  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  of  the  then  Established  Church. 
Now,  I don’t  know  whether  your  attention  has  been 
directed  to  it,  but  there  is  one  case  in  which  there  is 
a very  important  reading  upon  the  question  of  the  will 
of  a founder,  and  how  far  the  will  of  a founder  is  to 
be  ascertained.  It  is  the  celebrated  case  of  the 
Attorney-General  v.  Drummond,  1st  Drury  and  Warren. 
Sir  Edward  Sugden,  on  page  372,  says : 


“The  will  of  the  founder  is  to  be  observed,  and  then  how 
is  the  will  of  the  founder  to  be  ascertained.  If  it  be  ex- 
pressed clearly  in  a deed  or  instrument  of  foundation  there 
can  be  no  difficulty.  If  expressed  in  doubtful  or  general 
words  recourse  must  be  had  to  extraneous  circumstances 
such  as  the  known  opinions  of  the  founder,  the  existing  state 
of  the  law,  the  contemporaneous  usage  or  the  like.” 


That  rule  of  Sir  Edward  Sugderis  was  laid  down  and 
acted  upon,  he  said,  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  case  of 
Lady  Hewley’s  charities,  but  there  is  one  point  he 
says  was  very  much  discussed  in  the  course  of  the 
argument  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Attorney- 
General  in  that  case  argued  before  the  House  of  Lords 
that  a great  part  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  ad- 
mitted with  respect  to  the  private  opinions  and  belief 
of  Lady  Hewley  ought  to  be  excluded,  or  if  admitted 
ought  not  to  be  acted  upon.  Now  the  rules  on  which 
Sir  Edward  Sugden  acted  in  this  case  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General v.  Drummond  is  the  rale  on  which  I sub- 
mit you  ought  to  act  in  the  present  case. 

7622.  Dr.  Traill. — You  take  it  that  we  should  in- 
terpret the  word  Protestant  now  as  it  was  then  held  ? 

Dr.  Webb. — If  the  word  “ Protestant  ” at  that  time 
was  sufficiently  wide  to  include  eveiy  Protestant 
whether  he  was  an  Episcopalian,  a Presbyterian,  or 
Independent. 

7623.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  it  your  contention  that  we 
should  use  the  word  Protestant  now  according  to  what- 
ever interpretation  it  held  at  that  day  1 

7624.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  our  decision 
was  that  “Protestant”  included  Protestants  of  all  de- 
nominations, I would  go  with  you,  but  here  is  what  was 
said  in  our  judgment : — “ I think  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  meaning  of  the  entire  charter,  it  went 
to  establish  throughout  Ireland,  and  more  especially 
in  the  parts  of  the  country  where  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  preponderated,  a system  of  schools  suppor- 
ted by  private  benefactors,  under  the  government  of  a 
body  intended  to  be  exclusively  Protestant.”  There  can 
be  no  question,  I think,  that  ‘Protestant’  in  this 
charter  was  restricted  to  Protestants  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  it  contains  an  express  definition  in  one 
place,  and  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  that  elsewhere. 
If  you  go  with  Mr.  Carton  that  it  is  open  to  all 
the  youth  of  Ireland,  including  the  Roman  Catholics, 
you  stand  or  fall  with  him,  but  if  you  are  limiting 
it  to  Protestants,  and  if  the  charter  itself  defines 
Protestants  to  be  Church  Protestants,  I cannot  see 
how  a certain  set  of  people  who  were  good  churchmen 
then,  and  to  a certain  extent  are  veiy  good  church- 
men still,  but  who  separated  themselves  from  the 
church  after  the  charter,  can  claim  anything  more  than 
this,  to  which  I think  you  are  clearly  entitled,  that 
the  system  of  education  in  the  schools  shall  not  be  such 
as  to  exclude  them  unless  their  new  tenets  are. inconsis- 
tent with  what  the  charter  originally  intended, 
which  they  are  not.  If  you  choose  to  /oris  famtliaie 
yourselves  for  other  reasons,  how  can  we  keep  you  in 
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the  church  to  give  you  the  church  endowment,  if  instruments  of  endowment.  And  this  is  a case  in  3fay  io,  i88«. 
- u choose  to  go  out  of  the  church  for  other  purposes  1 which  according  to  the  well  settled  law  of  the  land — „ — 
J'°Dr  Webb.-— I was  not  aware  that  you  decided  that  the  law  that  is  incorporated  in  these  regulations— the  ££  Bewlcy' 

« Protestant  ” had  that  meaning.  founder’s  intentions  must  be  followed  as  strictly  as 

7625.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  did  so  on  the  they  can,  and  if  not  they  must  be  followed  cypres.  The 
[instruction  of  this  charter,  we  had  to  decide  the  original  founders’  intentions  are  first  shown  in  that  very 

same  question  in  different  ways  on  different  instru-  memorial  read  by  Mr.  Carton.  The  persons  who 
ments  before  us.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  Pleasant’s  memorialized  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a charter 
Asylum  we  decided  that  by  “ real  Protestants  ” and  were  not  seeking  any  public  grant  at  all,  but  they 
"sound'  Protestants,”  the  testator  meant  churchmen,  were  seeking  to  be  put  in  a position  to  receive  sub- 
whereas  in  other  charters  we  held  Protestants  of  all  scriptions  and  hold  property  for  the  purpose  of 
denominations  were  included.  We  ruled  this  society  establishing  English  Protestant  schools.  They  were 
to  be  within  the  Act  of  Parliament,  because  the  benefits  the  Lord  Primate,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  nobility 
of  the  endowment  were  not  restricted  exclusively  to  and  clergy,  and  from  the  terms  of  the  document 
any  one  denomination,  nor  were  the  existing  governors  evidently  most  uncompromising  Protestants  ; and 
all  of  one  denomination.  not  merely  uncompromising  Protestants,  but  Pro- 

Dr.  Webb. That  decision  would  be  perfectly  in  testants  of  the  then  Established  Church.  And 

accordance  with  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  Attorney-  then  idea  was  that  in  order  to  make  people  what 
General  v.  Drummond.  That  is  one  of  the  most  they  considered  good  Christians,  better  Christians, 
important  cases  that  could  be  cited  upon  the  point,  and  in  order  to  make  them  more  loyal,  encourage- 
The  remarkable  thing  in  that  is  that  it  may  throw  ment  should  be  given  to  English  Protestant  schools, 
some  light  on  what  occurred  yesterday  with  regard  to  and  English  Protestant  schools  of  a particular  class. 

Erasmus  Smith’s  schools.  Lord  St.  Leonards  in  that  We  know  that  previous  to  this  an  attempt  had  been 
case  refused  to  act  upon  the  opinions  of  the  founders,  made  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  provisions  of  the  Acts 
said  he  would  act  upon  what  they  had  done,  their  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  in  reference  to  parish 
course  of  conduct,  but  not  on  the  mere  fact  that  schools.  And  by  that  Act — the  Act  7th  William  HI., 
the  founder  entertained  certain  opinions  of  his  own.  cap.  4,  sec.  19,  each  beneficed  clergyman  was  bound  to 

7626.  Lord.  Chancellor. — In  the  House  of  Lords  have  a parish  school  in  every  parish,  for  the  purpose  of 

the  Unitarians  were  compelled  to  give  up  any  share  teaching  everybody  the  English  language,  and  the 
in  this  endowment,  upon  the  ground  that  the  founders  Protestant  religion.  That  was  to  a certain  extent 
were  originally  Presbyterians,  the  actual  legal  decision  a failure,  and  it  was  because  it  was  found  that  these 
was  one  excluding  them.  parish  schools  were  failures,  that  it  was  thought 

Dr.  Webb. — They  did  it  there  on  the  contemporary  necessary  to  have  a sufficient  provision  for  a number 
F.naUgli  usage  and  the  documents,  and  although  of  English  Protestant  schools.  A number  of  people 
evidence  of  opinion  was  given,  the  evidence  of  opinion  in  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaaght  were  apparently 
was  not  the  ratio  decidendi.  Lord  St.  Leonards  Irish  speaking  at  the  time,  and  it  was  considered 
considers  the  opinions  of  the  general  body,  not  the  advantageous  that  they  should  learn  the  English  tongue, 
private  opinions  of  any  particular  individual,  that  is  and  the  Protestant  religion.  And  the  intent  is  here 
what  he  discusses  there.  stated  in  the  memorial.  Amongst  the  ways  proper 

7627.  Lord  Chancellor. — Did  not  Lord  St.  to  be  taken  for  convex-ting,  and  soforth,  these  people 

Leonards  allow  the  usage  that  had  sprung  up  ? into  faithful  subjects  and  good  Christians,  one  of  the 

Dr.  Webb. — No,  he  determined  by  that  point  per-  most  necessary,  and  without  which  all  others  were 
fectly,  independently,  and  adversely  to  the  Unitarians,  likely  to  prove  ineffectual  has  always  been  thought  to 
Now,  I take  it  for  granted  that  in  a scheme  like  this,  be  that  a sufficient  number  of  English  Protestant 
the  great  object  of  which  at  all  events  was  Protestant,  schools  be  erected  and  established,  wherein  the  children 
however  you  may  constitute  the  governing  body,  every  of  the  Irish  natives  might  be  instructed  in  the  English 
Protestant  in  the  community  has  an  interest  in  the  tongue,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  true  re- 
scheme, which  will  be  ultimately  ratified  by  you  and  ligion.  These  are  the  two  ends  they  had  chiefly  in 
the  Privy  Council.  I submit  on  behalf  of  the  Methodist  view;  the  English  tongue  to  commence  with,  and 
Body,  that  no  person  whatsoever,  however  the  govern-  secondly  the  principles  of  true  religion,  to  both 
mg  body  may  be  constituted,  should  be  excluded  from  of  which  they  say  they  are  generally  great  strangers, 
the  benefit  of  these  schools  by  reason  of  then-  religion,  Here  we  have  the  intent  actually  stated  in  so 
and  a fortiori  that  no  Protestant  should  be  excluded  many  words.  “ To  the  intent  therefore  that  the 
from  the  benefit  of  this  endowment,  I mean  from  youth  of  this  kingdom  may  generally  be  brought  up 
attending  these  schools  by  reason  of  his  not  being  com-  in  the  principles  of  true  religion  and  loyalty  in  all 
prised  in  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Further  than  that  succeeding  generations.”  Then  they  apply  for  a grant 
I don’t  think  I can  carry  the  question.  of  a charter.  That  is  the  intent : that  the  youth  may 

be  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the  true  religion 

Mr.  Bewley,  q.c. — In  this  case  I appear  on  behalf  according  to  their  notions  of  the  day ; and  that  they 
of  the  Incorporated  Society,  and  having  listened  to  the  may  be  bred  up  as  members  of  the  then  Established 
arguments  put  forward  by  my  friends  Mr.  Carton  and  Church  in  Ireland ; and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  charter 
Mr.  Webb,  and  I really  cannot  think  they  are  is  to  the  same  effect  The  charter  that  follows  the 
serious,  especially  my  friend,  Mr.  Carton,  in  contending  memorial  recites  all  that,  and  recites  the  advantage  of 
that  if  your  lordships  and  the  Commission  act  on  the  establishing  a sufficient  number  of  English  Protestant 
13th  section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which  schools,  wherein  the  children  of  the  Lush  natives 
you  are  now  sitting,  and  are  bound  to  carry  out  the  may  be  instructed  in  the  English  tongue,  and  the 
intentions  of  the  founder,  you  can  hand  over  any  principles  of  true  religion.  It  is  the  Irish  natives,  not 
portion  whatsoever  of  these  endowments,  all  being  necessarily  the  natives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
private  endowments,  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  The  but  the  poor  classes,  the  poor  natives,  whether  they  be 
argument  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carton,  has  pro-  Roman  Catholics  or  not,  who  should  be  mstructed 
ceeded  on  this  basis,  and  this  assumption,  that  the  in  the  English  tongue  and  in  true  religion.  When 
founder’s  intentions  cannot  be  carried  out.  And  there  we  come  to  the  operative  part  of  the  charter  it 
at  once  I join  issue  with  him.  He  assumes  that  the  incorporates  this  society  under  the  name  of  “The 
founder’s  intentions  cannot  be  carried  out,  and  he  pro-  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin  for  Promoting 
Poses  to  administer  those  endowments,  not  according  English  Protestant  Schools  in  Ireland,  and  can  it  be 
to  the  spirit  of  the  founder,  but  according  to  what  he  is  seriously  argued  at  this  time  of  day  that  a body  so 
pleased  to  call  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  spirit  of  the  constituted  are  to  be  considered  as  if  then-  main  object 
founder  can  be  ascertained  here— not  by  ambiguous  or  was  to  promote  English  schools  1 They  were  to  be 
doubtful  evidence,  but  by  the  documents  which  are  in  capable  of  taking  lauds,  and  manors  of  a certain  value, 
evidence  here,  by  the  original  charter,  and  these  other  and  the  Commission  know  already  all  those  pro- 
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visions,  essentially  connected  with  the  then  established 
religion,  that  the  masters  were  to  be  approved  and 
licensed  by  the  Archbishops  o r Bishops  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  they  were  to  teach  the  children  of  the  Popish  and 
other  poor  natives  of  onr  said  kingdom  the  English 
tongue,  and  teach  them  to  read  especially  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Carton  lias  pro- 
ceeded apparently  as  if  all  those  other  words,  " and 
other  poor  natives”  were  left  out.  Suppose  it  was  a 
gift  by  will  to  the  poor  natives  of  Mayo,  Sligo,  or 
Galway,  and  the  natives  of  Mayo  would  not  take 
advantage  of  that,  could  it  be  said  that  as  long  as  the 
education  was  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  Sligo 
and  Galway,  the  founder’s  intentions  were  not  being 
carried  out.  The  founder’s  intentions  embraced  not 
merely  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  or  Papists,  as 
they  were  then  called,  but  of  other  poor  natives. 

7 628.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  observe  that  that 
argument  will  not  apply  to  all  the  other  endowments 
with  which  you  are  dealing  1 

Mr.  Bewley. — I am  confining  myself  at  present  to 
the  charter. 

7629.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Because  there  is  tho 
Pococke  endowment  which  is  confined  to  the  children 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

Mr.  Bewleij. — I know  that,  and  I think  the  legal 
members  of  the  Commission  will  state  that,  according 
to  well  known  principles,  if  the  bishop  of  the  then 
Established  Church  gave  property  for  the  purpose  of 
education,  any  court  before  whom  the  question  arose 
if  it  failed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  exactly  stated  in 
the  will  would  have  regard  to  what  his  intentions 
•were,  and  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  a bishop  of  the 
late  established  church  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
that  it  could  not  be  diverted  to  another  church. 


7630.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I was  onlyreferring  to  the 
particular  point  of  the  argument  you  were  advancing. 

Mr.  Bewley. — Yes ; the  first  place  where  we  find 
anything  stated  about  the  founder’s  intentions  is  the 
charter,  which  is  the  intention  of  the  parties  applying 
for  it,  and  that  shows  an  intention  to  benefit  not 
merely  Roman  Catholics  but  other  poor  natives  of  our 
kingdom.  Now,  on  this  question  of  founder’s  inten- 
tions Dr.  Webb  has  referred  to  the  case  of  the 
Attorney-General  v.  Drummond,  and  the  case  princi- 
pally relied  on  there  is  a still  better  known  case  of 
Shore  y.  Wilson,  commonly  known  as  Lady  Hewley’s 
Charities,  where  as  my  friend  knows,  it  was  assumed 
that  a gift  for  poor  and  godly  preachers  could  not 
have  been  intended  for  the  Established  Church  of 
England.  Shore  v.  Wilson,  9 Clarke  and  Fennelly, 
page  353.  That  was  also  a question  between  Uni- 
tarian and  Trinitarian  Dissenters,  and  Lady  Hewley 
had  given  large  bequests  for  the  support  of  poor  and 
godly  preachers.  The  question  arose  as  to  whether 
that  might  embrace  Unitarians.  I cite  a passage  of 
the  united  judgments  of  Baron  Alderson  arncf  Mr. 
Justice  Patteson,  who  were  called  in  by  the  Lords  at 
page  383— 


“ There  is  no  doubt  as.  to  the  principles  which  are  tc 
govern  our  opinion  they  are  fully  laid  down  and  explained 
m the  Attorney- General  v.  Pearson,  and  may  be  thus 
shortly  expressed.  ‘The  will  of  the  founder  is  to  be 
observed.  And  then  how  is  the  will  of  the  founder  to  be 
ascertained.  If  it  be  expressed  clearly  in  a deed  or  instru- 
ment of  foundation  there  can  be  no  difficulty.  If  expressed 
in  doubtful  or  general  words,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
extrinsic  circumstances,  such  as  the  known  opinions  of  the 
founder,  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  the  contemporaneous 
usage  or  the  like.’”  e 


And  also,  on  page  389,  Lord  Lyndhurst  says 
. " 1 ent!rely  agree  in  the  principles  stated  by  the  learne 
judges  upon  which  this  case  must  be  decided.  In  ever 
case  of  chanty,  whether  the  object  of  the  charity  b 
religious  purposes,  or  to  purposes  purely  civi 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  give  effect  to  the  intention  c 
the  founder  provided  this  can  be  done  without  infringin 
any  known  rule  of  law,  it  is  a principle  that  is  uniform! 
JfSj  T1!  “ fvUr?  B,  as  they  hav 

stated,  the  terms  of  the  deed  and  foundation  be  clear  an. 


the  course  of  the 'court  is  free  from  Pdffficultv. 
other  hand,  the  terms  which  are  made  iw  nt'  „i,n  ,he 
doubtful  or  equivocal  either  i„  themsdves  or  k ^ 
application  of  them,  it  then  becomes  the  duty  and  if 
the  duty  of  the  court  to  ascertain  by  evidence  as  well 
it  is  able  what  »««  ♦>>“  <• 

charity.” 


",  r “ f evidence  as  well  as 

ls  the  intention  of  the  founder  of  the 


That,  of  course,  is  the  law : if  the  terns  of  the 
instrument  of  foundation  are  clear,  cadit  qiuestio  I 
say  so  far  as  the  charter  is  concerned,  and  this  deed 
the  intention  is  clear.  But  in  one  or  two  cases  if  any 
question  arose  you  would  look  to  see  who  was  the 
donor,  who  was  the  founder,  and  if,  as  in  the  case 
Dr.  Molloy  referred  to,  he  was  a bishop  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  giving  his  own  property  for  the  benefit 
of  education,  you  are  bound  in  law,  under  the  13th 
section,  to  have  regard  to  what  his  intentions  were  if 
they  can  be  carried  out  cy  pres.  I cite  10th  Irish 
Chancery  Reports,  page  271,  Re  Evans’  Charity,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor : — 


“As  to  the  doctrine  of  cypres,  it  is  a doctrine  merely  for 
effectuating  the  intention  according  to  which,  when  it  is 
once  ascertained  that  the  object  of  the  gift  is  charity  but 
that  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  testator  intended  to 
carry  it  out  fails  from  any  cause,  the  court  will  not  permit 
the  benevolent  intention  of  the  testator  to  be  defeated,  but 
will  apply  the  fund  to  some  other  charitable  object  selected 
with  a careful  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  testator  and 
approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  to  what  appears  to  hare 
been  his  wish.” 


Therefore,  applying  that  for  a moment  to  this 
Bishop  Pococke’s  case,  if,  as  is  admitted  that  eairnot 
be  carried  out  now  in  the  way  he  sought  to  cany  it 
out,  and  if  it  cannot  be  carried  out  by  a purely  prosely- 
tising institution,  you  see  what  was  his  intention,  and 
if  the  learned  judges  who  are  here  now  were  presiding 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  and  settling  a scheme  under 
Bishop  Pococke’s  will  they  would  bo  boimd  to  give  that 
money  to  an  exclusively  Church  of  Ireland  foundation. 
Now,  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carton,  as  Dr.  Molloy 
noticed,  has  not  stated  to  the  Commission  what  be 
thinks  ought  to  be  done  in  reference  to  these  endow- 
ments so  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned.  He  appears 
to  have  some  general  and  indefinite  notion  that  he  is 
to  get  a share  of  what  is  going ; hut  in  this  case,  above 
all  cases  that  have  come  before  the  Commission, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  at  all  the  founder's 
intentions,  if  we  are  to  take  them  in  detail.  The 
Ranelagh  foundation,  I understand,  is  abandoned  by 
Mr.  Carton.  The  Pococke  estate  in  the  same  way, 
although  by  the  terms  of  the  will  it  was  a trust  for 
founding  a school  for  Papist  boys  who  should  become 
Protestants,  was  not  for  Papist  boys  alone,  but  for 
that  particular  class  of  Papist  boys  who  shall  become 
Protestants  ; and  the  pious  bishop,  I am  sure,  would 
turn  in  his  grave  if  he  heard  the  suggestion  that  the 
accumulation  of  his  money  which  he  had  devoted  for 
the  purpose  of  the  manufacture  of  additional  Protes- 
tants, should  be  devoted  for  the  education  of  a number 
of  persons  whom  he  no  doubt  would  consider  of  an 
heretical  religion. 

7631.  Dr.  Traill. — Does  it  say  if  they  were  to 
become  Protestants  before  admission  or  after  they  were 
in  the  school  1 

Mr.  Bewley. — They  were  to  commence  from  the 
beginning  and  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  religion. 

7632.  Dr.  Traill. — Were  they  not  Protestant  boys 
the  moment  they  came  into  the  institution  ? 

Mr.  Bewley. — They  must  be,  they  must  conform  at 
any  rate. 

7633.  Dr.  Traill. — Before  the  instruction  at  all, 
it  says,  “ who  shall  become  Protestants.” 

Mr.  Bewley. — It  was  only  intended  for  those  who 
were  willing  to  become  Protestants.  „ 

7634.  Dr.  Traill.— It  does  not  say  “willing 

at  all.  . , 

Mr.  Bewley.— No,  they  should  make  up  their  minds 
before  they  entered  the  institution  as  to  whether  they 
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were  prepared  to  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  settlement  of  a scheme  in  reference  to  this  particular  May  20,  1886. 
Protestants.  No  serious  question  can  be  raised  on  charity  that  only  concerns  one  particular  school  in  the  „ -T- 
that  And  the  same  way  in  reference  to  Maude’s  city  of  Waterford,  would  your  lordship  consider  it  Bewle>'’ 
trust  and  Goman’s  bequest.  Then  the  Ramoan  trust,  was  a case  of  cy  pres  at  all. 

there  is  no  pretence  that  those  cannot  be  carried  out  7638.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  in  that 
as  far  as  the  other  poor  natives  are  concerned,  and  if  point  of  view  my  difficulty  arose.  This  corporation 
one  class  will  not  come  in  and  be  instructed  in  the  had  property  and,  suppose  they,  as  many  corporations 
principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  which  at  present,  did,  in  England  at  least,  had  kept  it  in  their  own  hands, 
as  far  as  I am  aware,  is  not  an  illegal  provision  in  any  and  had  made  a regulation  in  1743,  that  no  children 
instrument,  that  does  not  cause  the  foundation  to  fail,  should  be  admitted  to  the  school,  except  the  children 
It  is  a foundation  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  persons  of  the  Protestant  freemen  of  the  town,  if  the  property 
who  will  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions.  In  the  same  was  now  available,  and  was  held  under  that  trust,  a 
way  in  Nicholson’s  bequest,  no  question  arose  on  that,  legal  trust,  when  declared,  is  it  one  that  we  would  be 
and  it  cannot  be  claimed  either  by  my  friend  Dr.  Webb  bound  to  give  or  could  give  legal  effect  to  now  ? 

or  Mr.  Carton.  It  is  exclusively  confined  to  persons  Mr.  Bewley. — Certainly,  because  I understand  that 
who  are  to  be  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  United  the  corporation  in  that  case  that  your  lordship  put,  as 
Church  of  Ireland  and  England.  The  only  question  in  this  case,  had  parted  with  then  interest  to  a parti- 
that  might  possibly  arise  would  be  on  Woodstown  cular  body,  for  a particular  trust, 
which  is  a trifling  thing,  the  profits  are  inconsiderable.  7639.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They,  being  a 

But  still  you  will  recollect  that  at  that  day  the  Mayor,  body  who  themselves  were  the  creatures  of  statute, 

Sheriff,  and  citizens  of  Waterford  were  all  necessarily  had  declared  a particular  trust  that  was  in  accordance 
Protestants,  and  we  all  know  at  that  date  the  Corpo-  with  the  law  as  it  stood,  the  law  is  altered,  in  the  case 
rations  unfortunately  had  complete  powers  of  disposi-  of  an  incorporated  body,  such  as  that,  are  we  to  apply 
tion  over  their  property,  and  it  was  quite  within  their  the  principle  that  is  applicable  to  a State  grant,  or  are 
powers  to  make  a grant  for  any  pur-pose,  either  to  we  to  apply  the  principle  that  is  applicable  to  a private 
make  a grant  to  a private  individual  or  for  any  grant  1 

charitable  purpose,  and  it  was  allowed  by  law.  Mr.  Bewley. — The  principle  that  is  applicable  to  a 

They  made  this  lease  to  encourage  Protestant  schools,  private  grant,  because  it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
which  necessarily  meant  to  encourage  Protestant  a private  foundation,  it  is  gone  from  them  as  if  they 
schools  according  to  tire  then  Established  Church,  made  it  to  a private  person. 

therefore,  that  being  the  intention  of  the  founders  it  7640.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon". — Is  it?  There  is 
cannot  be  departed  from  now.  another  illustration  in  the  old  trades’  guilds.  In  the 

7635.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  a question  Municipal  Reform  Act,  there  was  a period  of  two 

on  which  I confess  I have  some  doubt.  Take  first  tire  years  given  to  all  mercantile  corporations  to  do  what 
case  of  a public  endowment  by  the  State,  there  the  prin-  they  pleased  with  their  property,  provided  they  put  it 
ciple  must  be  that  the  founder  is  a continuing  person  to  pious  and  charitable  uses.  These  guilds  by  their 
and  must  be  regarded  as  still  alive,  and,  therefore,  if  the  constitutions  were  exclusively  Protestant,  no  man 
State  by  statute  alters  the  provisions  the  intentions  could  be  a member  unless  he  was  a Protestant,  and 
must  alter  with  it,  and  the  endowment,  although  they  duly  disposed  of  their  property,  which  always 
limited  and  restricted  at  one  time,  when  the  law  included  a picture  of  King  William,  to  different 
changes,  becomes  unrestricted  and  open.  In  the  case  charitable  institutions,  some  of  which  we  have  under 
of  a private  founder,  the  real  object  is  always  to  observe  our  Commission.  In  that  case  there  was  a disposition 
or  try  to  observe  what  were  his  intentions,  for  it  of  private  property,  because  the  funds  came  from  the 
is  the  idea  of  our  law  that  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  contributions  of  the  members  themselves,  but  in  tins 
do  with  his  own  as  he  wishes,  and  also  there  is  a great  case  don’t  the  corporation  represent  the  ratepayers  ? 
prudential  argument  that  if  you  alter,  even  in  the  case  Mr.  Bewley.  — They  represent  a local  body,  and  at 
of  a long  departed  founder,  the  provisions  he  made  that  time  the  persons  who  constituted  the  corporation 
himself,  you  will  deter  other  founders  from  giving  could  dispose  of  the  property,  whether  the  ratepapers 
anything.  But  then  as  to  corporate  endowments,  a liked  it  or  not,  and  they  did  in  this  case  dispose  of  the 
corporation  is  a trustee,  and  they  were  trustees  even  property,  and  there  it  is,  and  it  is  gone  from  them, 
in  the  last  century,  but  they  were  trustees  who  then  had  and  they  never  can  get  it  back.  It  is  gone  for  a good 
power  to  devote  their  property  to  purposes  to  which  they  and  charitable  purpose.  I can  understand  your  lord- 
could  not  devote  it  to  now  ■ for  an  alteration  has  taken  ship  putting  the  argument  in  this  way,  suppose  they 
place  in  the  law.  Can  we  consider  that  we  are  bound  had  given  it  for  the  purpose  of  converting  Catholics,  a 
now,  in  the  case  of  a Corporation  that  were  trustees,  proselytising  school,  so  that  it  had  failed,  so  that 
to  give  effect  to  intentions  lawful  at  the  time,  but  when  your  lordships  had  to  consider  whether  you 
which  the  statute  has  prevented  them  from  giving  were  to  carry  it  out  cypres,  or  not,,  the  question  might 
effect  to  now?  arise,  but  here  the  trust  is  an  existing  trust. 

Mr.  Bewley. — Certainly,  my  lord,  and  for  this  reason,  7641.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  Who  are  the 

of  course  I am  not  arguing  the  general  question  of  founders  of  the  endowment  ? 

State  grants,  but  this  question  in  the  way  it  occurs.  Mr.  Bewley.— The  founders  will  be  the  then  Cor- 

7636.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  a small  poration.  _ 

one  in  the  Erasmus  Smith  schools,  the  Ardee  case.  7642.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — The  mayor, 

Mr.  Bewley.— The  way  it  occurs  to  me  that  you  are  sheriff,  and  citizens  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Water- 
bound  to  act  is  this : if  the  corporation  had  disposed  ford,  and  they  are  a continuing  body,  still  m ex- 
of  this  property  in  favour  of  A.  B.,  it  could  not  be  istence. 

touched  by  any  power  of  the  realm.  7643.  Lord  Chancellor.— It  was  then  founded  by  a 

7637 . Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— Because  they  had  then  public  body,  a public  property  for  a public  purpose, 

given  it  to  a private  person  and  private  property  pre-  Mr.  Bewley. — It  is  not  State  property,  it  is  local 
vails.  property. 

Mr.  Bewley. — They  could  make  ducks  and  drakes  7644.  Lord  Chancellor.  Of  a public  nature, 

of  the  property  if  they  liked;  they  were  liable  to  be  Mr.  Bewley.— They  were  entitled  to  dispose  of  it, 

hauled  over  the  coals  by  the  ratepayers,  but  the  rate-  just  in  the  same  way  as  if  any  grant  were  made  by  a 
payers  could  not  prevent  them  as  a corporate  body  corporation  entitled  to  make  a grant  for  a perfectly 
disposing  of  their  property.  But  they  disposed  of  legitimate  purpose  for  a trust  which  is  still  sub- 
their  property  in  this  case  for  a legal  purpose,  which  sisting.  If  it  came  before  the  Court  ot  Chancery 
purpose  remains  a legal  purpose  still,  and  has  not  in  to  appoint  trustees  or  frame  a new  scheme  would 
any  way  failed.  The  encouragement  of  Protestant  the  Court  of  Chancery  say,  “ We  will  not  carry 
schools  has  not  failed.  Suppose  this  was  before  your  this  out  at  all,  but  will  consider  the  rant  of  the 
lordship  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  appeal,  on  the  age,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Corporation 
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of  Waterford  were  now  consulted,  and  had  power  to 
make  it  they  would  not  make  the  grant. 

7645.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  law  then 
was,  that  no  one  could  be  a schoolmaster  or  lawfully 
keep  a school  who  was  not  a Protestant.  That  being 
the  law,  those  who  represented,  according  to  the  then 
law,  the  citizens,  and  who  alone  were  capable  of 
representing  them,  they  also  being  under  the  same 
disability  as  regards  religion,  declai’e  “ we  will  establish 
a school  according  to  law  and  keep  it  to  ourselves.” 
If  the  law  changes,  are  we  not  bound  in  settling  a 
scheme  subsequently  for  that  endowment  to  have  regard 
to  the  changes  of  the  law  1 

Mr.  Bewley. — I think  not. 

7646.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Let  me  put  the 
converse  case.  Suppose  at  a time  when  the  law  treated 
all  pax-ties  as  equal,  the  mayor,  sheriff,  and  citizens  of 
Waterford  founded  a school,  and  the  law  was  afterwards 
changed,  and  excluded  say  aliens,  if  we  came  to  settle  a 
scheme  afterwards  should  we  not  have  to  exclude  them? 

Mr.  Bewley. — Your  lordship  will  be  bound  by  the 
law. 

7647.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  mustnotthe 
converse  be  true  ? 

Mr.  Bewley.  — There  is  a great  difference  between  a 
permissive  law,  and  a coercive  law.  Here  is  a sub- 
sisting trust  just  as  if  it  had  been  founded  by  a private 
founder.  Your  lordship  will  not  touch  that,  even 
though  you  may  consider  that  in  the  particular  locality 
it  would  be  to  more  advantage  to  have  it  opened  to  all 
denominations. 

7648.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I can  understand 
your  argument  that  the  Incorporated  Society  has 
a vested  interest,  but  if  the  real  meaning  of  this  thing 
was  that  the  cox-poration  of  Waterford  having  corporate 
property,  took  advantage  of  the  existence  of  the 
Incorporated  Society,  created  by  law  to  receive  bene- 
factions, to  make  them  trustees  of  a portion  of  public 
property  for  the  purpose  of  a school,  the  difficulty  I 
have  is  in  seeing  how  we  can  treat  it  differently  from 
that  school  being  vested  in  the  mayor,  sheriff,  and 
citizens,  and  if  it  was  so  would  we  not  be  bound  to 
open  the  school  as  the  law  has  opened  the  definition 
of  mayor,  sheriff,  and  citizens  ? 

Mr.  Bewley. — I think  not,  and  I think  -under  the 
1 3th  sec.  and  the  concluding  portion,  you  are  bound 
to  restrict  this ; if  there  was  a particular  school  in  the 
locality,  I believe  there  is  not,  you  would  be  bound  to 
have  regard  not  merely  to  the  founder’s  intentions, 
but  where  he  expressed  his  intentions  to  be  for  a 
particular  class. 

7649.  Dr.  Traill, — How  much  money  was  given  in 
this  case? 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  £52  a year. 

Lev.  Mi\  Hackett. — Yes,  I think  it  is. 

7650.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  they  pay  it  still? 

Rev.  Mr.  Hackett , — Oh,  yes,  it  is  received  annually 
by  our  agent. 

7651.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  a lease  of 
twenty-six  acres  of  ground  at  a peppercorn  rent,  lands 
somewhere  near  Waterford,  and  according  to  my 
recollection  it  is  let  for  about  £60,  and  that  is  applied 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  society. 

7652.  Dr.  Traill. — That  money  is  not  now  paid 
out  of  the  rates. 

7653.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  corporate 
land,  just  as  the  land  in  Grafton-street  is  the  property 
of  the  Corporation 

Mr.  Bewley. — I venture  to  submit  that  you  are 
bound  in  the  terms  of  that  section  to  consider  the  class 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  carry  it  out  accordingly ; 
that  only  arises  in  that  one  particular  case 

7654.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  whole  point 
is  whether  a corporation  of  that  kind  who  are  trustees 
of  property  are  founders  who  can  have  intentions  other 
than  the  intentions  which  the  law  attributes  to  them 
from  time  to  time ; that  is  entirely  apart  from  the 
question  of  how  far  your  society  or  a private  individual 
may  have  a vested  right 


Mr.  Bewley. That  is  the  view  I insist  upon  that 
your  lordships  in  framing  schemes  under  this  Act 
which  in  many  respects  is  a most  beneficial  Act  will 
not  set  aside  vested  rights,  and  when  a trust  is  created 
your  lordships  will  not  interfere  with  that  trust  when 
it  is  capable  of  being  carried  out. 

7655.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Can  a trustee 
have  vested  rights  of  a beneficial  kind  ? 

Mr.  Bewley. — Otherwise  charities  cannot  have 
vested  rights  at  all.  The  object  of  the  statute  was  not 
to  set  everything  at  large,  it  has  been  assumed  perhaps 
sometimes,  and  I think  it  has  been  assumed  by  mv 
friends,  Mr.  Carton  and  Dr.  Webb,  that  the  effect  of  this 
Act  is  that  all  charitable  endowments  are  to  he  brought 
into  a kind  of  hotchpotch,  and  all  persons  are  to  scramble 
for  them.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Carton  would 
like  to  put  it  in  so  many  words.  I am  not  sure  that  he 
would  be  inclined  to  put  his  own  endowments  into  the 
hotchpotch.  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into 
any  of  the  private  bequests,  but  I would  refer  you  to 
the  very  important  case  of  the  Hminster  Free  Schools 
reported  first  in  2nd  De  Gex  and  Jones,  page 535,  and 
reported  afterwards  in  the  House  of  Lords,  8th House 
of  Lords  cases,  under  the  name  of  Baker  v.  Lee , page 
494.  I cite  it  for  the  general  principles  laid  down  in 
all  the  judgments  of  the  judges.  And  this  I cite  also 
on  this  question  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  governing 
body  that  according  to  the  authorities  in  this  case,  and 
other  cases,  if  I once  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of 
your  lordships,  that  all  those  trusts  were  essentially 
Church  of  Ireland  institutions,  the  trustees  ought 
necessarily  to  be  all  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

Dr.  Webb. — Perhaps  my  learned  friend  will  forgive 
me  if  I direct  attention  to  the  commencing  clause  of 
the  charter  of  George  II.,  and  to  the  subsequent  clause 
of  the  charter,  where  it  says  ” the  Papists  far  exceed 
the  ProtestantB  of  all  denominations  in  number,”  and 
in  the  other  it  says  “ that  in  most  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  more  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Leinster, 
Munstei',  and  Connaught,  the  Papists  far  exceed  the 
Protestants  of  all  denominations  in  number,”  so  that 
the  word  “ Protestant  ” was  evidently  used  in  a far 
more  comprehensive  form. 

7656.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I have  noticed  these  two 
passages  before,  and  I have  considered  as  far  as  my 
judgment  goes,  that  the  word  “ Protestant  ” in  the 
charter  was  used  in  the  wider  sense.  But  at  page  11, 
at  the  top,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  the  object  of 
this  charter  is  to  establish  schools  in  which  children 
are  to  be  instructed  “in  the  principles  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  established  in  our  said  kingdom." 
From  these  words,  it  is  clear  that  the  religious  prin- 
ciples to  be  taught  in  the  schools  were  the  principles 
of  a particular  Protestant  denomination. 

Dr.  Webb. — Undoubtedly;  but  look  at  page  17, 
where  the  qualification  for  election  to  the  governing 
body  is  given  : — 

“We  further  grant  to  the  said  society  full  power  and 
authority  at  any  of  their  quarterly  meetings  in  time  coming 
to  elect  and  assume  into  their  number  and  society  such  sub- 
scribers or  benefactors  to  their  fund  being  Protestants. 

Now  although  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  governors 
of  an  institution  in  which  the  Protestant  religion  is 
established  by  the  endowment,  that  any  Protestant 
should  be  admissible  into  the  governing  body  if  the 
words  are  wide  enough. 

7657.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— We  considered 

these  two  cases  in  which  “ Protestants  of  other  deno- 
minations” are  mentioned,  they  are  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  natives  as  being 
objects  of  the  endowment,  but  all  the  machinery  of  it 
is  connected  with  the  church ; all  the  bishops  are  put 
into  it.  , 

Mr.  Bewley.— It  was  one  of  the  intended  trusts  that 
all  the  children  were  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles 
of  the  Protestant  religion  established  in  our  kingdom, 
and  they  were  to  be  supplied  with  Bibles  and  boo 
of  common  prayer.  The  governing  body  at  the  time 
were  all  necessarily  members  of  the  Establish 
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Chiu-cU.  For  these  reasons  I submit  that  neither  the 
■Roman'  Catholics  nor  the  Nonconformists  have  any 
claim  to  this  endowment,  and  that  your  lordships 
will  proceed  to  the  scheme  we  have  proposed. 

7658.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  considered 
how  far  it  would  be  possible  to  extend  the  endowment 
under  the  15th  section.  I find  several  of  the  endow- 
ments are  specifically  restricted  to  boys,  and  several  of 
them  are  open  in  their  application  to  boys  and  girls. 

Mr.  Be  why. — As  it  stands  at  present,  we  have  at 
Celbridge  a boarding  school  for  gills,  and  we  have 
also  in  Roscommon  a boarding  school  for  girls; 
amongst  the  day  schools  there  is  one  at  Cashel,  and  one 
at  Newport  for  girls. 

7659.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — We  have  had  the 
■evidence  of  a great  number  of  ladies,  that  they  consider 
education  more  necessary  for  girls  than  for  boys. 

7660.  Dr.  Tkaill. — There  was  a complaint  that  one 
school  at  Dundalk  was  entirely  changed  from  being  a 
mi-ls’  school  into  a boys’  school. 

° Mr.  Bewley. — Perhaps  it  was  found  it  did  not  suc- 
ceed as  a girls’  school. 

7661.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  you  look  at  the  terms 
of  the  clause  it  says, 

“ In  framing  schemes  provision  shall  be  made,  so  far  as 
can  be  equitably  arranged  and  as  the  circumstances  of  each 

Cicular  locality  require,  for  extending  to  both  sexes  the 
•fit  of  the  endowment.” 

Mr.  Bewley.  — That,  I think,  is  to  a certain  degree 
qualified  by  section  13,  which  is  imperative  that  the 
intentions  of  the  founder  are  to  be  carried  out,  and  if 
it  should  appear  that  the  founder  intended  it  for  boys, 

I do  not  think  you  could  apply  it  for  girls.  I think  as 
the  schools  stand  at  present  there  is  very  fair  pro- 
vision made  for  girls,  and  it  is  better  these  institutions 
should  be  separate. 

7662.  Mr.  Bodkin. — We  start,  it  appears  to  me,  in 
this  discussion  with  the  admission  that  this  is  an  edu- 
cational endowment,  and  in  that  way  I distinguish  it 
from  charities  that  have  been  described  as  analogous, 
charities  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  We  start 
■with  the  assumption  that  it  is  an  educational  endow- 
ment, and  one  not  restricted  to  any  particular  sect. 
Arguing  from  that  decision  the  first  question  that 
arises  is  this : being  an  educational  endowment,  for 
whom  was  the  advantage  intended,  and  what  was 
intended  to  be  taught  1 Now,  that  really  reduced  us 
to  the  controversy  which,  as  Lord  Justice  PitzGibbon 
says,  is  the  matter  in  discussion  here,  what  is  the 
essential  intention  of  the  founder  in  reference  to  this 
educational  endowment  7 It  cannot  be  denied  for  one 
moment  that  there  are  two  things  included  in  the 
intention  as  expressed  by  the  petition  in  the  first 
instance,  and  secondly  by  the  charter  under  which 
this  society  was  founded ; education  is  intended  in 
the  first  instance,  and  plus  education  undoubtedly 
proselytism  is  intended.  Proselytism  as  it  is  admitted 
on  all  sides  became  impossible,  and  what  we  are 
asking  you  to  do  is  to  take  the  essential  part — educa- 
tion, and  what  I think  I will  show  you  afterwards  is 
the  further  essential,  the  persons  for  whom  the  educa- 
tion was  intended,  and  drop  the  proselytism  as  being 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  a matter  that 
if  so  disposed  you  could  not  carry  into  effect  What 
Mr.  Carton  and  I ask  you  on  behalf  of  the  head 
mrsters  is  to  take  the  first  intention — education,  and 
take  the  main  intention — the  persons  for  whom  the 
education  was  intended;  give  that  effect,  and  then 
drop  the  unessential  accident  of  proselytism,  and  you 
carry  out  the  founder’s  intention  in  the  matter.  In 
the  first  place  it  appears  to  me  that  the  matter  of  pro- 
selytism cannot,  and  ought  not — whether  it  was  essen- 
tial or  not  in  the  old  times — be  protected  by  the  Com- 
nnssion  sitting  here  in  the  nineteenth  century,  under  the 
instructions  they  have  got.  The  main  intention  as 
expressed  by  the  petition  we  Catholics  can,  and  do,  say, 
m its  very  terms  applies  to  us,  and  you  can,  without 
departing  one  iota  from  the  intention,  interpreted  by 
the  light  of  the  present  century,  you  can  hand  this 
ever  to  Catholic  schools,  “ wherein  the  children  of 


the  Irish  natives  may  be  instructed  in  the  English  Vav  **•  mt‘ 

tongue.”  We  have  no  objection  to  that.  “Wherein  Ur.  Bodkin. 

furthermore  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  fundamental 

principles  of  true  religion.”  We  have  no  objection  to 

that.  Then  it  says  the  schools  are  to  be  established 

for  this  purpose.  In  the  discussion  of  this  question 

it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  at  that  time  there  was 

a time  religion  by  law  established.  The  law  then 

declared  what  the  true  religion  was  in  Ireland,  and 

it  no  longer  declares  it.  If  we  read  both  the  charter 

and  the  deed,  we  will  find  the  main  intention  was  not 

at  all  concerned  with  the  tenets  of  the  Established 

Church.  Its  peculiar  tenets  and  doctrines  was  not 

the  reason  it  was  selected.  It  was  selected  because  it 

was  the  Established  Church,  because  it  was  supposed 

to  be  an  instrument  in  making  children  loyal  subjects, 

relieving  them  from  the  errors  of  Popeiy,  which  were 

then  erroneously  considered  to  be  equal  to  the  errors  of 

idolatry,  and  making  them  loyal  subjects.  You  are 

certainly  to  discount  his  intentions,  if  you  find  they  are 

influenced  by  the  erroneous  belief  that  Catholicity  was 

equivalent  to  idolatry,  and  inconsistent  with  loyalty. 

You  will  find  all  through  here  that  it  is  the  principles 
of  the  Established  Chinch  the  children  are  to  be  taught. 

Now  there  is  no  Established  Church,  and  the  reason  I 
say  this  is  not  that  we  cannot  identify  that  Church 
in  its  permutations  having  become  disestablished,  I 
am  prepared  to  contend  here  that  it  was  qua  Estab- 
lished Church  they  were  to  be  taught  its  tenets.  When 
it  ceased  to  be  the  Established  Church,  and  the  sole 
instrument  for  inculcating  loyalty  and  preserving  from 
idolatry,  as  then  considered,  it  is  no  longer  necessaiy 
that  its  doctrines  should  be  taught  to  cany  out  the 
intentions  of  the  founder.  All  this  argument  is  ad- 
dressed to  this  cne  point,  that  the  main  intention  of 
the  founders  were  to  preserve  the  Papist  children  from 
idolatry,  as  it  was  then  erroneously  supposed  the 
Catholic  religion  was.  A great  many  disrespectful 
phrases  were  used,  the  generality  of  the  Popish  natives, 
it  says,  appeared  to  have  little  sense  or  knowledge  of 
religion ; it  was  to  preserve  them  from  that  condition 
of  things. 

“ But  what  they  implicitly  take  from  their  clergy,  to  whose 
guidance  in  such  matters  they  seem  wholly  to  give  themselves 
up,  and  thereby  are  kept,  not  only  in  gross  ignorance,  but 
also  in  great  disaffection  to  our  person  and  government.” 

If  the  founder  had  an  insane  delusion  that  the  guid- 
ance of  their  clergy  kept  the  Catholics  in  gross  ignor- 
ance and  disaffection  to  his  Majesty’s  person,  then  that 
intention  is  not  to  prevail  now  when  the  delusion  has 
disappeared.  He  selects  the  Established  Church  for 
special  favour  in  the  endowment,  because  it  was  the 
Established  Church,  and  when  it  ceased  to  be  the 
Established  Church  by  law,  it  ceased  to  have  that  ex- 
clusive claim.  We  have  a strong  point  -under  the 
13th  section,  for  the  reasons  suggested  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  questions  to  Mr.  Carton.  That 
section  seems  to  me  to  give  the  Commissioners  enor- 
mous assistance  in  resolving  what  Lord  Justice  Pitz- 
Gibbon considers  the  crucial  question,  whether  the 
proselytism  or  the  education  of  this  class  was  the 
main  object.  The  proselytism  is  admittedly  impossible, 
the  Commission  can  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
education,  and  this  section  seems  to  me  a direction  to 
the  Commission  that  in  considering  the  main  intention 
of  the  founder  they  shall  always  take,  if  possible,  as 
one  of  the  main  intentions,  in  no  case  to  be  disregarded, 
the  class  of  persons  for  whom  the  benefit  was  intended. 

This  was  the  body  of  my  argument  yesterday  to  the 
Commissioners.  I did  intend  to  read  this  section  to 
them,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary.  It  was  embodied  in 
an  express  enactment  that  the  main  object  to  be  con- 
sidered inregulatingtheir  endowment  is  the  main  object 
of  the  testator’s  bounty.  They  are  in  no  case  to  disturb 
that.  And  we  have  it  here  that  poor  Popish  children 
are  the  cestuique  trusts,  usingthe  wordsnot  in  a legal  but 
in  alaxger  sense,  are  the  cestuique  trusts  for  whom  this 
benefit  was  intended.  You  can  find  no  other  class  or 
persons.  It  is  useless  to  contend  that  it  was  intended 
for  members  of  other  religions,  blunging  in  other  classes 
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was  the  general  saving  clause,  with  which  the  Commis- 
sioners are  familiar.  The  poor  natives  are  the  Popish 
poor  natives,  it  was  intended  to  give  them  an  educa- 
tion in  the  English  tongue,  and  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion.  And  that  is  all  we  ask,  that  it 
should  now  he  given.  The  other  matters  were  mere 
accidents,  that  appertained  to  the  age,  and  have  disap- 
peared with  the  age.  You  are  asked  by  the  other  side 
- -having  already  decided  this  is  an  endowment  not  for 
the  exclusive  advantage  of  a particular  sect,  to  make 
it  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a particular  sect.  You 
are  asked  to  re-enact  the  penal  laws,  and  to  say  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  protect  the  Papist  children  from 
idolatry,  that  they  should  be  educated  in  the  Disestab- 
lished Church  ; that  their  gross  ignorance  must  result 
from  the  teaching  of  their  clergy,  and  you  are  asked 
to  establish  this  doctrine  by  taking  this  to  be  the  main 
intention  of  the  founder.  If  you  once  admit  this  is 
accidental,  the  main  intention  remains  education,  and 


the  persons  for  whom  it  was  intended.  We  ask  you 
to  decide  first  that  this  was  an  educational  endow- 
ment, secondly  that  it  was  intended  for  a particular 
class,  and  thirdly  that  the  other  matters  with  reference 
to  proselytism  are  matters  that  have  become  obsolete 
or  impossible  by  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  regarded  by  the  Commission.  We  ask  you 
to  give  effect  to  the  13th  section,  which  says  that  in 
interpreting  the  founder’s  object,  the  main  object,  you 
should  have  regard  to  the  class  that  are  intended  to  be 
benefited  by  that  endowment.  If  you  do,  as  you 
must  in  this  case,  think  that  the  main  object  the 
founder  had  in  his  mind’s  eye  were  the  poor  Popish 
children,  the  only  benefit  you  can  now  do  them  is  to 
give  them  a sound  education  in  the  English  tongue, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion,  and  that 
is  what  we  ask  at  your  hands. 

The  Commissioner's  then  adjourned. 


««  FRIDAY,  JUNE  4th,  1S86. 

At  the  Office,  23,  Nassau-street. 

Present : — Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.1.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d., 
f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junior,  Esq.,  was  in  attendance 
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Presbyterian 
Boys’  School. 

Mr.  .Tames 


Mr.  James  Henry  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Governing  Body. 


7668.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  appear  for  the 
Meetinghouse-lane  Presbyterian  school? 

Mr.  James  Henry. — I appear  for  the  surviving 
trustees  of  four  in  whom  the  fund,  such  as  it  is,  a 
very  small  one,  is  at  present  vested,  Mr.  George  Duncan 
and  Mr.  William  Hunter. 

7664.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  have  before  us  the 
state  of  your  endowment  at  the  time  of  the  Report 
of  1880,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I will  read  it  for 
you,  and  we  will  then  ask  you  to  give  us  the  history 
of  the  endowment  from  that  time  up  to  the  present. 
(Reads  Report,  p.  136.)  Would  you  now  please  tell 
us  what  has  occurred  with  reference  to  this  endowment 
between  that  time  and  the  present? — The  present 
endowment  is  a sum  of  in  or  about  £412  4s.  lid  • a 
portion  of  that  is  vested  in  Government  New  Three  per 
Gent,  stock,  and  another  portion  was  taken  out  of  the 
investment,  amounting  in  cash  to  £250.  That  £250 
under  a resolution  of  what  is  called  the  school  committee 
of  the  Rutland-square  Presbyterian  congregation,  and 
under  the  sanction  also  of  the  Session,  that  is,  the 
elders  and  ministers  of  the  congregation,  under  the 
sanction  of  these  two  bodies,  that  was  lent  to  a general 
committee  of  the  congregation  for  the  purpose  of 
certain  alterations  that  were  then  being  carried  out  at 
the  church  at  Rutland-square,  and  it  was  secured  to 
the  trustees  of  the  school  fund  under  legal  advice  at 
the  time.  I believe  that  that  £250  is  in  the  course 
of  being  repaid  back  to  the  trustees. 

7665.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  do  you  mean 
by  “ secured  to  the  trustees”? 

Ml*.  Henry.— There  was  a bond  entered  into  by  the 
principal  members  of  the  committee,  and  it  was  also 
secured,  I suppose,  by  the  committee  generally. 

7666.  Professor  Dougherty. — Youhave  that  bond, 
l suppose? 

Mr.  Hen>  y. — I have.  The  two  gentlemen  for  whom 
I appear,  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Hunter,  are  the  two 
surviving  trustees  of  four  gentlemen  who  were 
appointed  by  resolution  of  the  congregation  for  the 


purpose  of  taking  charge  of  this  fund,  That  is  their 
only  authority,  and  their  only  claim  to  be  the  holders 
of  this  fund  at  all.  I produce  to  you  the  resolution  of 
the  congregation  showing  how  that  matter  stands. 

7667.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  they  trustees 
appointed  for  this  special  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Henry. — They  are  trustees  appointed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  this  fund,  with 
certain  limitations  that  the  congregation  imposed 
upon  them. 

7668.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  mean  the  school  fund 
as  distinguished  from  the  church  fund  ? 

Mr.  Henry — The  school  fund  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  church  fund,  these  are  trustees  of  the  school 
fund.  The  two  Reports  of  1857  and  1881  are  a little 
vague  as  to  this  endowment.  I have  before  stated 
what  I have  been  able  to  ascei-tain  from  looking  up 
the  reports  of  the  congregation ; I had  only  two  days 
to  do  it  in,  and  I was  not  able  to  do  more  than  take 
my  information  from  the  resolutions  that  appear  on  the 
hooks.  The  first  regular  book  containing  notes,  or 
minutes  of  the  school  committee,  that  I can  lay  my  hand 
on  is  one  commencing  in  1845,  and  that  continues 
regularly  down,  and  shows  a greal  deal  -of  work  done 
by  that  committee  down  to  1864,  when  the  two  schools, 
the  boys’  and  girls’,  were  discontinued ; the  occasion  of 
their  discontinuance  was  the  removal  of  the  congre- 
gation from  Mary’s-abbey  to  Rutland-square. 

7669.  Professor  Dougherty. — Did  these  schools 
occupy  the  same  site  ? 

Mr.  Henry. — They  were  under  the  same  roof  practi- 
cally, and  were  part  of  the  buildings  in  connexion  with 
the  church.  The  first  trace  that  I can  find  of  any 
endowment  from  this  record  is  an  endowment  by  a 
Mr.  Anthony  Murray,  who  left  a sum  of  £50  in  or 
about  1845.  There  is  an  entry  on  the  26th  June,  1845, 
in  the  minutes  of  the  school  committee  which  sets 
forth  the  substance  of  a letter  from  the  solicitors  of  the 
executor  of  Mr.  Anthony  Murray,  and  the  net  result 
of  that  was  that  there  was  paid  to  the  treasurer  oft™* 
committee  £46  8s.  3d.,  being,  I presume,  the  £50 
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legacy  less  legacy  duty.  I cannot  find  any  trace  m 
the  subsequent  minutes  showing  that  that  was  invested 
or  anythin"  else  done  with  it,  except  put  into  the 
savings  bank  with  the  general  funds,  possibly  used  up 
by  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  the  school  at  the 
tine  for,  as  I gather  from  reading  over  the  minutes 
carefully’ at  that  time,  the  funds  were  not  in  as  good 
a state  as  they  had  been  previously. 

7670.  Dr.  Traill. — They  spent  capital  on  income 
in  fact  1 

Mr.  Henry. — At  present  I have  not  Mr.  Anthony 
Murray’s  will  before  me,  and  don’t  know  the  contents 
of  it.  If  it  were  capital  they  did  spend  capital  as  in- 
come. The  next  thing  I find  in  these  records  is  a 
bequest  of  James  Chambers,  and  that  is,  I think, 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  1857,  that  was  received  on 
the  21st  November,  1853,  amounting  to  £88  13s.  8 d., 
and  was  paid  by  Mr.  Alexander  Tait  for  the  Mary’s- 
abbey  School,  that  is  the  only  record  we  have  on  the 
minutes.  I find  on  further  investigating  the  books 
that  that  £87  was  invested,  together  with  another 
sum,  which  I will  mention  afterwards,  on  the  8th 
June,  1859,  under  a resolution  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. In  the  meantime  it  seems  to  have  been  lying 
to  then-  credit  in  the  Savings  Bank.  The  next  item  I 
have  is  money  that  was  received  from  the  Landed 
Estates  Court.  You  will  find  that  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  1857,  it  was  a composition  or  an 
amount  compounded  for  £4  a year,  Irish,  that  had 
been  previously  paid  to  this  committee  from  Lord 
Milltown. 

7671.  Professor  Dougherty. — That  is  the  Leeson 


boys’  school  was  built  on  a site  held  by  lease  for  999 
years.  What  has  become  of  the  buildings  on  that  site 
held  by  lease  ? 

Mr.  MacMutten. — It  was  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  as  part  of  the  church  premises. 

Mr.  Macnie. — It  is  now  used  as  Boland’s  bakery. 

Mr.  Henry. — I think  it  was  the  girls’  school  that 
was  held  under  lease. 

7676.  Professor  Dougherty. — The  girl’s  school  was 
held  under  a lease,  five  years  of  which  were  unexpired  in 
1867  ; we  may  take  it  that  the  lease  has  expired,  and 
the  property  reverted  to  the  lessors,  but  the  boys’ 
school  was  built  on  a site  held  under  a lease  for  999 
years? 

Mr.  Henry. — But  it  was  the  lease  of  the  church 
premises,  for  it  was  built  on  the  church  premises. 

7677.  Professor  Dougherty. — It  appears  that  you 
invested  in  the  buildings  £131  7s.  9 d.,  left  for  educa- 
tional purposes  by  Ann  Maria  Risk ; it  would  there- 
fore be  fair  to  ask  the  trustees  of  the  church  to  account 
for  that  sum  of  money  invested  in  buildings. 

Mr.  Henry. — I see  your  point,  but  it  is  not  a point 
I am  prepared  to  meet,  for  I have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  into  the  records.  I understand  the 
church  was  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  there 
was  an  investigation  of  title  and  of  course  any 
buildings  on  the  church  premises  would  go  with  the 
church. 

7678.  Dr.  Traill. — What  became  of  the  money 
realized  by  the  sale  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Macnie. — There  was  a mere  trifle  got  for  the 
interest  after  all  the  expenses  had  been  paid,  it  was 
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bequest? 

Mr.  Henry. — Y es ; it  had  not  been  paid  for  a number 
of  years,  Lord  Milltown  declined  to  pay  it,  and  the 
committee  did  not  see  their  way  to  enforce  payment, 
not  having  any  muniments  of  title  in  connexion  with 
it,  but  the  matter  came  into  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 
and  there  they  proved  their  title,  and  they  received 
£97  6s.  3d.,  together  with  £45  7s.  10d. 

7672.  Professor  Dougherty. — The  history  of  that 
is  in  the  report  of  1858. 

Mr.  Henry. — Yes.  These  were  invested  in  1845 
in  Government  New  3 per  Cent  Stock,  and  that 
appears  from  the  minutes.  There  was  another  be- 
quest paid  to  the  Treasurer  on  January  4th,  1860, 
Alderman  Warren’s.  The  Alderman  Warren  bequest 
seems  to  have  been  lodged  in  the  Savings  Bank. 

7673.  Professor  Dougherty. — It  is  a curious  thing 
that  we  have  had  a case  before  us  already  in  which  a 
similar  bequest  under  Alderman  Warren’s  will  was 
left  to  a school  in  Dublin,  and  that  bequest  has  not 
been  paid ; you  appear  to  have  been  more  fortunate. 

Mr.  Henry. — Yes,  we  got  that.  We  were  active  in 
this  instance.  The  next  item  is  the  M'Oullough  be- 
quest of  £60,  that  was  paid  to  the  Treasurer  in  1867, 
Mr.  Drury,  since  dead.  That  was  paid  to  the 
treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  school  fund,  after 
correspondence  which  will  be  in  evidence  before  you, 
the  effect  of  which  was  that  M'Cullough’s  executor 
was  reluctant  to  pay  the  money  as  the  day  schools 
were  not  in  existence.  After  some  little  correspondence 
he  paid  it  on  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  used 
for  the  Sunday  school  in  connexion  with  the  same 
church,  and  that  correspondence  appears  upon  the 
minutes,  and  that  £60  is  part  of  the  money  that  now 
forms  the  small  fund  we  have  to  deal  with.  There 
seems  to  have  been,  but  I cannot  myself  trace  it  in 
any  books  that  I have  seen,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a bequest  of  Miss  Resk. 

7674.  Professor  Dougherty. — That  was  invested 
in  building? 

Mr.  Henry. — I take  it  that  was  what  partly  built 
what  appears  to  be  the  new  school,  at  any  rate  the 
present  trustees  know  nothing  about  it  personally,  they 
have  got  no  money  in  connexion  with  it,  and  it 
appears  it  has  been  used. 

7675.  Professor  Dougherty. — It  appears  from  the 
Reports  that  the  school  in  Mary’s-abbey  is  dis- 
tmguished  from  the  girls’  school  in  Oapel-stveet ; the 


only  a few  pounds. 

Mr.  Henry. — If  you  bear  in  mind  that  the  church 
premises  are  between  Oapel-street  and  Mary’s-Abbey. 

7679.  Dr.  Traill. — If  £131  was  invested  in  build- 
ings it  is  a curious  thing  they  should  be  sold  afterwards 
for  a £5  note. 

Mi*.  Henry. — I can  quite  understand  that,  when  it 
ceased  to  be  used  as  a school  the  buildings  were 
practically  useless.  However  the  present  trustees  for 
whom  1 am  appearing  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
that,  their  position  is  that  they  were  appointed  by  the 
congregation  to  take  charge  of  money  which  they  still 

lm76S0.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — Have  you  now  com- 
pleted the  list  of  your  endowments? 

Mr.  Henry.— Yes,  as  far  as  I know. 

7681.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Will  you  tell  us  what  is 
the  total  amountof  capital,  and  whatis  the  total  amount 
of  income  you  now  possess. 

Mr  Henry  — The  total  amount  that  the  present 
trustees  received  was  £439  9s.  Si,  that  was  wist  they 
received  in  cash. 

7682.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Does  that  still  survive 

in  its  integrity  ? , , , , , 

Mr.  Henry. — Except  what  has  been  borrowed  by 
the  congregation  practically  it  does. 

7683  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— And  your  present  m- 

C°Mr.  Henry.— The  present  income  would  be  about  3 
oer  cent,  on  the  money. 

1 7684.  Dr.  Trajll. — Wliatinterestdoe3thecongrega- 

tionpay?  , , ,,  . 

Mr.  Henry. — Three  and  a half  per  cent.  _ 

7685  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Then  your  total  income 
is  about  £13  a year.  Do  you  claim  exemption  ? 

Mr.  Henry. — Yes.  . 

7686.  Dr.  Traill. — Before  you  leave  the  question 
of  the  trustees— when  were  they  appointed? 

Mr.  Henry.— They  were  appointed  by  a resolution  of 

the  congregation  in  January,  1876. 

76877  Dr.  Traill.— Yousaidthey  were  the  survivors 
of  four,’ were  those  four  appointed  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Henry.— Yen,  under  trusts  stated  in  the  resolu- 
tion appointing  them. 

.<  The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  school  fund  report  that  after  examination  they  find 
2id  sum  to  consist  of  legac.es  or  portions  of  legacies 
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the  amount  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  on  the  31st  De- 

Mr.  James  cember  last  was  £412.  They  believe  the  session  and 
Henry  school  committee  to  be  jointly  charged  with  the  administra- 

tion of  the  fund.  The  committee  recommend  that  to  place 
this  fund  in  a more  definite  position  a committee  of  four  be 
appointed  in  whose  names  as  trustees  the  entire  amount, 
consisting  of  the  before  mentioned  £412  with  £L1  8s.  6 d. 
due  by  the  congregation,  should  be  invested  in  Government 
stock,  said  committee  to  have  power  to  dispose  of  small  sums 
for  strictly  school  purposes,  only  applying  at  most  the  yearly 
income  in  any  one  year  without  the  special  sanction  of  the 
Session  and  Committee," 

7688.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Now  state  the  grounds 
on  which  you  claim  exemption? 

Mr.  Henry. — We  claim  under  sub-section  6 of 
section  7.  It  appears  from  the  minutes  which  I will 
produce  to  you  that  this  school  as  it  is  called — I may 
mention  first  that  it  would  seem  from  such  records  as 
I can  produce  that  this  Mary’s-abbey  school  existed 
at  any  rate  prior  to  1741  j prior  to  the  date  of  the 
first  endowment.  I have  gone  carefully  through  the 
minutes,  and  I can  find  no  trace  in  their  records  of 
any  of  these  moneys  being  returned  as  part  of  their 
income  up  to  1845  at  all.  I can  find  no  trace  in  any 
account  of  any  income  from  investments  so  to  speak. 
I will  produce  to  you  accounts  from  the  minutes  of 
the  committee  showing  that  these  schools  were  schools 
supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation  mainly  made  up  by  one 
annual  collection  made  in  the  church.  You  have  some 
notion  now  of  the  extent  of  this  endowment,  even  if 
it  existed  as  largely  then  as  now,  £13  a year.  The 
annual  collection  averaged  £200  from  the  members 
of  the  Mary’s-abbey  congregation  which  was  utilized 
by  a committee  appointed  by  the  general  congregation 
and  entirely  under  their  control,  and  obliged  from 
year  to  year  to  report  to  them  at  their  annual  meetings. 
It  would  seem  unquestionably  that  when  these  schools 
were  started  and  were  in  working  order,  the  education 
in  them  was  so  good  that  persons  of  other  religious 
denominations  attended  there,  and  paid  fees  to  the 
master  which  were  very  substantial  at  that  time,  £4 
or  £5  a year,  for  a classical  education. 

7689.  Professor  Dougherty. — The  school  was  origi- 
nally a classical  school  ? 

Mr.  Henry. — Yes. 

7690.  Professor  Dougherty. — Latin  was  taught 
as  late  as  1858  ; it  was  not  a National  school. 

Mr.  Henry. — Oh,  no.  I would  therefore  submit 
that  the  only  possible  evidence  at  all  that  could  be 
produced  to  show  that  this  would  come  under  the 
Act  would  be  that  there  were  boys,  who  were  of 
other  religious  denominations,  besides  of  the  Presby- 
terian body,  taught  there,  and  the  answer  to  that  is 
that  there  is  not  a school  in  the  kingdom  in  which 
there  ai-e  not  some  varieties  of  denominations,  to  which 
boys  of  different  denominations  voluntarily  go,  and 
supplement  the  income  of  the  master  by  paying  fees. 
This  school  is  one  unquestionably  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  persons  of  one  denomination. 

7691. -  Dr.  Traill. — You  should  apply  yourself 
to  the  question  whether  the  funds  left  for  education 
by  these  persons  was  intended  to  be  left  for  the 
education  of  others  as  well  as  those  of  their  own 
denomination. 

Mr.  Henry.— That  is  the  difficulty  in  which  I find 
myself,  because  the  trustees  have  no  records,  the  fimd 
is  an  exceedingly  small  one. 

7692.  Professor  Dougherty.— There  is  no  difficulty 

in  tracing  the  wills,  they  are  of  recent  origin. 

Mr.  Henry. — These  wills,  as  a rule,  are  very  lengthy 
documents  and  expensive  to  the  trustees.  I don’t  say 
that  they  would  not  be  willing  to  procure  copies. 

7693.  Dr.  Traill. — How  does  £439  arise,  because 
the  endowments  you  have  given  us  do  not  amount 
to  that  ? 

Mr.  Henry. — There  are  accumulations  of  interest. 

7694.  Dr.  Traill. — W ell,  accumulations  of  interest, 
as  well  as  voluntary  contributions,  are  exempt  from 
the  Act. 


My.  Henry. — I take  it,  that  as  far 
consists  of  voluntary  contributions  they 


as  this  fund 

are  out  of  the 


■ understand  vour  race 

to  be  that  the  school  existed  prior  to  any  endowmnh 
that  the  origin  and  history  of  the  school  indicate  ft, 
It  was  intended  for  the  children  of  one  denominati™ 
only,  and  it  was  administered  entirely  by  the  memhn. 
of  that  denomination.  Further  yon  contend  that  the 
presumption  is  that  the  endowments  were  given  to  the 
school  according  to  its  existing  constitution  : and  there- 
fore you  infer  that  the  endowments  were  given  for 
denominational  purposes  exclusively.  I thirty  that  is 
clear  as  a prima  facie  case.  But  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  if  you  could,  without  considerable  expense 
got  ns  the  original  documents  from  which  the  endow’ 
ments  are  derived,  or  authenticated  extracts  from 
them,  and  send  them  into  the  office, 
tl  ffk'  am  sure  the  committee  will  do- 


7696.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — If  the  Commission 
consider  that  you  are  exempt,  it  might  be  to  the  interest 
of  your  trustees,  to  submit  to  this  Commission  some 
scheme  for  the  administration  of  this  small  endow- 
ment, so  as  to  make  it  more  efficient  for  educational 
purposes.  You  would  not  be  bound  to  do  so,  but  it 
might  be  the  most  convenient  thing  you  could  do. 
If  you  wish  to  submit  such  a scheme  to  the  Com- 
mission, the  denominational  character  of  your  en- 
dowment must  be  preserved  in  any  scheme  which  the 
Commission  may  eventually  adopt. 

7697.  Professor  Dougherty.— If  you  thought  of 
adopting  that  line  of  action  it  would  seem  to  me 
entirely  unnecessary  for  you  to  involve  yourselves  in 
expense  hunting  up  these  records. 

Mr.  MacMulhn. — It  has  been  the  intention  of  the 
congregation  always  to  revive  these  schools  whenever 
suitable  premises  could  he  obtained,  and  we  tried  a 
few  years  ago  to  obtain  a portion  of  our  present 
premises  for  that  purpose,  but  they  were  too  ex- 
pensive, and  as  soon  as  the  lease  expires  we  expect  to 
get  them,  so  that  the  whole  thing  has  been  husbanded 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  die  school  under  the 
original  intention. 

Professor  Dougherty — It  would  occur  to  me  that 
unless  you  were  able  to  supplement  this  endowment 
to  a very  considerable  extent,  the  idea  of  starting 
schools  of  the  same  character  as  the  schools  that  have 
lapsed,  with  an  annual  income  of  £13,  would  be 
absurd. 


7698.  Dr.  Traill. — I take  it  you  intend  to  spend 
the  capital  on  the  schools,  and  then  look  to  a National 
Board  grant. 

Mr.  MacMullen. — Yes.  In  former  years  we  had 
£300  or  £400  from  the  annual  collection,  and  it  is  only 
recently  it  has  gone  down  to  £200. 

7699.  Professor  Dougherty. —These  endowments 
were  never  intended  to  he  applied  for  the  support  of  a 
National  school. 

Mr.  Hernry. — I intended  to  mention  that  while  the 
trustees  intend  to  claim  exemption  here,  their  inten- 
tion, undoubtedly,  is  to  apply  this  money  to  the  same 
class  of  schools,  and  I think  it  is  highly  probable, 
whether  they  are  exempt  or  not,  that  this  Commission 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  formulating  some  scheme 
for  them.  The  money,  it  appears,  is  in  their  hands, 
but  they  might  find  a difficulty  in  amalgamating  it 
with  other  funds,  or  supplementing  the  income  of  a 
school  not  exactly  under  their  own  roof.  They  might, 
with  the  assistance  of  this  Commission,  he  able  to  get 
such  powers  as  would  enable  them  to  do  so ; but  in 
the  meantime  there  is  no  intention  on  their  part  to 
squander  this  money.  For  the  last  twenty  years  they 
have  husbanded  this  fund  by  keeping  it  strictly  under 
that  resolution  of  the  congregation,  only  applying  at 
most  the  yearly  income  in  any  one  year  in  small 
payments  that  were  made  for  the  more  efficient  working 
of  the  Sunday  school  in  connection  with  the  congre- 
gation ; that  is  in  certain  educational  directions,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  for  whom  it  was  originally 
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, , They  are  clearly  acting  j udiciously  in  keep- 
mtC^e  entire  fund,  and  "the  only  thing,  I think.  I 
iSe^to  suta*  to  you  to-doy  is  this  question  ot 

“™o°Rev  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  wo  could  hardly 
■live  a ta» ljndgorent  that  yon  are  exempt  on  o more 
Smentof  this  ldni  without  having  before  ui  the  wills 
S‘  ?vbLts  of  the  wills,  from  which  the  endowment 
?!  Seed,  but  if  your  trustees  are  disposed  to  submit 
heme  to  us  for  the  administration  of  this  fund 
* “Jm  let  the  matter  stand  over  to  allow  you  time 
t do  so  If  on  the  other  hand,  you  wish  to  have  a 
formal  decision  declaring  you  exempt  I think  it  will 
.necessary  for  you  to  try  and  get  us  copies  of  the 
wills  or  extracts  of  the  wills  from  which  your  endow- 
ment  is  derived. 

Professor  Dougherty.— You  can  save  yourselves 
all  that  expense  if  you  come  in  with  a scheme  settling 
the  educational  application  of  this  endowment. 

7701.  Dr.  Traill. — I think  you  ought  to  say  how 
much  of  the  £139  consists  of  voluntary  contributions, 
and  how  much  of  original  endowment,  and  you  would 
not  be  required  to  bring  in  documents  to  prove  that 
voluntary  contributions  were  for  denommational 
purposes  j that  could  be  assumed. 

Mr.  Henry. — It  would  be  practically  impossible  to 

P1 7701  Professor  Dougherty.— Is  there  any  difficulty 
in  accepting  the  suggestion  to  postpone  the  decision  in 
this  case  until  you  have  an  opportunity  of  making  up 
your  mind  as  to  the  proper  application  of  this  money, 
and  of  bringing  in  a scheme  which  would  settle  the 
application  of  it  to  educational  uses  according  to  your 
own  ideas?  . 

Mr.  MacMullen. — That  is  exactly  m line  with  our 

7703.  Dr.  Traill.  — If  you  have  a difficulty  in 
getting  at  certain  documents,  and  if  a scheme  is 
brought  in  before  this  body,  which  on  the  face  of  it 
contains  a reasonable  and  fair  application  of  the  money 
for  denominational  purposes,  I should  certainly  be 
inclined  to  assume  in  the  absence  of  documents  that 
could  not  be  found,  that  the  money  was  given  for 
denominational  purposes.  Of  course  any  document 
that  could  be  readily  got  should  be  brought  here. 
And  I think  also  if  money  be  found  to  have  been 
lost  through  the  default  of  former  trustees,  you  could 
not  be  held  responsible  for  it.  That  £131  was  lost 
for  instance,  and  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  produce  that 
will. 

Mr.  Henry. — As  nearly  as  I can  make  out  what  we 
have  at  present  is  the  proceeds  of  the  Leeson  Bequest, 
1741 ; we  also  have  the  Chambers’  Bequest,  and  we 
have  a further  sum  of  £46  3s.  1 d.,  which  seems  to  have 
been  £50  Irish,  to  which  the  name  of  Milltown  is 
also  attached,  and  how  we  got  it  I don’t  know,  and 
cannot  trace  it,  we  got  that  in  1859.  On  the  8th 
June,  1859,  we  got  £46  3s.  Id.,  and  that  was  paid  by 
the  trustees  of  Lord  Milltown,  and  does  not  seem  to 
liave  been  in  connexion  with  the  £4  a year  at  all ; 


and  it  seems  strange  that  we  should  get  anythiug  from  June  4, 188«. 
Lord  Milltown  who  resisted  paying  us  anything  for  Mr 
years.  £46  3s.  Id.  was  invested  together  with  the  Henry. 
Chambers’  Bequest. 

7704.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  find  anywhere  that  the 
Warren  Bequest  was  drawn  out  of  the  savings  bank. 

Mr.  Henry. — The  general  balance  was  drawn  out  at 
a later  period. 

7705.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is  £286  15s.  in  cash,  and 
£250  lent  to  the  Church. 

Mr.  Henry. — However  it  was  arrived  at,  on  the 
11th  July,  1860,  I find  from  a note  in  one  of  the 
reports  that  there  was  stock,  then  £311  18s.  4 d.,  that 
was  shortly  before  the  school  was  closed.  Then  when 
the  school  was  closed  in  1863  and  1864,  the  school 
fund  committee  at  that  time  lent  to  the  congregation 
for  the  purposes  of  certain  fittings,  the  entire  money 
or  nearly  the  entire  money,  and  it  appears  from 
year  to  year,  in  the  records  which  I have  gone  care- 
fully through,  that  that  was  paid  back. 

7706.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much  is  due  against  the 
Church  now? 

Mr.  Henry. — There  were  two  loans  to  the  Church. 

At  present  £250  is  due  against  the  Church.  Before 
these  trustees  were  appointed  at  all,  there  was  a loan 
to  the  congregation  at  the  time  they  changed  to 
Rutland-square,  in  1864,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
£250.  Money  was  lent  twice,  but  the  whole  fund 
was  lent  originally,  £3 1 1 stock,  and  money  drawn  out  of 
the  savings  bank  was  lent  to  the  congregation,  and 
all  repaid,  that  was  £376  Is.  5 d. 

7707.  Professor  Dougherty. — It  certainly  has  not 
grown  less  inasmuch  as  you  have  now  £420  odd. 

Mr.  Henry. — In  1865*,  about  the  time  of  the  change 
there  was  advanced  by  the  school  fund  to  the  general 
committee  of  the  congregation  £37 6,  that  was  all  the 
money  the  school  committee  had  at  that  time  from  all 
these  investments.  The  reports  submitted  to  the 
congregation  showthe  amount  borrowed,  two  sums  were 
repaid  in  1866  and  1867,  and  the  balance  returned  as 
due  to  the  school  fund,  and  it  is  carried  on  in  that  way 
until  the  whole  thing  gets  back  into  the  school  fund, 
and  in  addition  it  has  £60  of  the  M'Cullough  Bequest, 
so  the  capital  would  be  £376  Is.  5 d.,  and  AGO  from  the 
M'Cullough  Bequest. 

7708.  Dr.  Traill.— Was  the  Warren  Bequest  in- 
cluded in  the  £376? 

Mr.  Henry. — Yes.  Then  you  have  the  M'Cullough 
bequest,  the  only  addition  to  it,  once  the  school  was 
closed.  The  present  trustees  got  £439,  and  substan- 
tially they  have  £439  in  stock  and  securities. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  case  then  can  stand  over, 
and  if  your  trustees  decide  on  sending  in  a scheme  to  us, 

I think  they  may  be  quite  confident  that  any  reasonable 
scheme  for  the  application  of  this  fund  for  denomin- 
ational education  within  the  Presbyterian  body  will  be 
favourably  considered.  But  if  you  decide  on  not 
sending  in  a scheme  then  you  can  claim  exemption 
and  we  shall  expect  extracts  from  the  wills  as  far  as 
they  can  be  obtained  without  extraordinary  expense. 


ST.  CATHERINE’S  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  MEATH-STREET. 

n.  behalf  of  Governing  Body  and  claims 


Yery  Rev.  Ganon  M‘ Manus,  p.p.,  appears  oi 

7709.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Perhaps  I should  explain 
to  you  the  principle  on  which  we  have  decided  to  act. 
If  an  endowment  of  a purely  denominational  character 
has  been  given  to  a school,  the  fact  that  that  school  is 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  National  Board, 
does  not  deprive  the  endowment  of  its  denominational 
character,  because  though  the  school  is  open  to  children 
of  all  denominations,  the  endowment  remains  exactly 
what  it  was  before,  a denominational  endowment. 

Canon  M‘ Manus I cannot  tell  what  the  intentions 

°f  these  endowers  were.  The  principal  endowment 
tiie  schools  have  was  left  by  two  parish  priests,  and  Mrs. 


St.  Catherine’s 
National 
Schools, 
Meath- street. 


Coyne’s  name  eta,  to™  np  o.XMio.xaij.  They  ate 
practically  denominational  schools,  and  ye  called  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools  m the  beqnest  of  Mr.  Delany. 

7710.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  the  absence  of  an  ex- 
plicit declaration  of  trust  on  the  part  of  the  ongma.1 
founder,  if  an  endowment  was  left  by  a Roman  Catholic 
to  a Roman  Catholic  priest  to  administer,  that  fact 
would  of  itself  prima  facie  indicate  what  was  the 
destination  of  that  endowment.  Is  that  the  nature  ot 
vour  endowment  ? 

Canon  Ml  Manus.— The  donors  were  all  Catholics. 
The  principal  donation  was  given  by  two  parish  pnests. 
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June  4,  ism.  7711.  Professor  Dougherty. — Would  you  like  to 
have  a scheme  settled  by  the  Commission  ? 

M'Manoa.  Canon  Ml Manus. — The  funds  all  come  into  my 

hands,  I distribute  them  as  I think  best.  I have 
been  in  charge  of  these  schools  for  the  last  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  and  I would  like  things  to  remain  as 
they  are. 

7712.  Dr.  Traill.  — In  whose  names  are  the 
funds  invested  ? 

Canon  M'Manus. — The  principal  sum — the  sum 


left  by  the  parish  priests— is  in  the  hands  of  trusted 
ArchbwLop^ Walsh,  Canon  Burrell,  and  Canon  dS 
Mr.  John  Delany,  who  was  a trader  in  the  rieic,uT‘ 
hood,  also  left  Bank  stock,  and  one-thii-d  ofX^m 
of  a fa,™  in  Meath  for  a Kornan  Catholic  schS 
Dr.  Molloy  suggests  I should  claim  exemption.  T dZ 
know  whether  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  me 
Key.  Dr.  Moixov.—I  think,  perhaps,  we  had  ktto 
hear  your  evidence  on  the  subject. 


Canon  M'Manus  sworn. 


7713.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — At  the  time  of  the  report 
of  1880,  I find  that  you  had  an  annual  income  from 
trust  funds  of  £128  6$.,  and  from  land  £68  13s.  4 cl., 
making  altogether  something  a little  short  of  £200  ? 
— What  is  the  date  of  that  account  ? 

7714.  Professor  Dougherty. — I think  it  was  taken 
from  the  report  of  1858? — I was  not  in  connexion 
with  the  schools  in  1858. 

7715.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Can  you  tell  us  what 
are  the  items  of  your  endowment  at  present? — The 
largest  endowment  is  a sum  of  £3, 100  19s.  2d.  Govern- 
ment stock,  in  the  names  of  Archbishop  Walsh,  Canon 
Farrell,  and  Canon  Daniel  as  trustees.  The  next  item 
is  £353  5s.  lOd.  Bank  stock,  the  bequest  of  Mr. 
J ohn  Delany  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Poor  Schools  in 
Meath-street. 

7716.  These  are  the  terms  of  the  will? — Yes. 

7717.  Who  are  the  trustees  ? — James  Talbot 
Power,  Alderman  Dolan,  and  myself. 

7718.  Were  you  mentioned  by  name,  or  as  parish 
priest  ? — As  parish  priest. 

7719.  Professor  Dougherty. — The  will  was  proved 
in  1844,  I believe? — Yes. 

_ 7720.  Has  the  whole  of  it  become  available  ? — Yes, 
his  widow  had  a life  interest;  she  died  in  1874,  and 
then  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  directed  that  the 
property  should  be  divided  according  to  the  will 
into  three  portions,  one  belonging  to  me,  and  the 
other  two-thirds  to  schools  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  nine  trustees  were  appointed,  three  to  each 
school 

7721 . Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Howmuch  does  the  Bank 
stock  yield  ?— My  portion  of  it,  about  £40. 

7722.  Anything  more  ? — The  nine  trustees  agreed 
m appointing  me  the  receiver  of  the  rents,  and  I 
distribute  them. 


7723.  The  total  income  from  stock  is,  how  much 
at  present  V— Upwards  of  £120. 

7724.  Dr.  Traill.— Is  £353  the  third?— Yes. 

7725.  What  has  become  of  the  other  two-thirds  %— 
They  are  in  the  hands  of  other  trustees  for  Rathfarn- 
ham  and  St.  Nicholas,  Franois-street. 

7726.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— All  Catholics  1— Yes. 

7727.  Dr.  Traill. — What  was  the  origin  of  £3,000 
Government  stock  1— Funds  left  by  two  parish  priests 
tor  educational  purposes. 

. 7728-  Professor  Dougherty.— They  are  described 
m the  report  of  1858  as  “anonymous  trust  funds 


invested  by  trustees  ” 1— Traces  here  and  there  couile 
then-  names  with  the  fund ; it  is  from  them  it  L 
come  down.  Canon  Daniel  who  was  the  curate  at  the 
time  pays  the  interest  to  me. 

7729.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— What  do  you  get  now 

out  of  the  lands  of  Crickstown,  co.  Meath  ? One-third 

rent,  the  total  is  about  £210  a year. 

7730.  Is  it  paid  ? — It  is. 

7731.  Professor  Dougherty.— It  is  a fee-farm  rent 
I think  ? — Quite  so,  the  whole  rent  is  paid  to  me  and 
I divide  it. 

7732.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Do  you  administer  tins 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  your  poor  schools  ?—  Certainly. 

7733.  You  supplement  the  income  of  the  teachers? 
— Yes,  and  the  convent  schools  also,  as  they  are  in  the 
parish  I admit  them  to  a share  of  the  endowment 
of  wliat  I call  the  priests’  fund. 

7734.  We  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  as  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  ? — Out  of  that  income  I spend 
first  on  rent  for  St.  Catherine’s  Schools  £68  a year. 
Then  I supplement  the  teachers’  salaries  of  the  St. 
Catherine  Schools,  Meath-street,  and  the  Convent 
Schools,  Weaver’s-square,  also  in  connexion  with  the 
parish,  by  £127. 

7735.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  they  National  Board 
teachers? — Yes. 

7736.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  the  items  of 
the  several  sums  your  teachers  get  from  the  National 
Board  ? — I can  give  them  in  bulk,  about  £300  a year, 
Boys'  school,  Girls’  school,  and  Infant  school. 

7737.  Your  supplement  amounts  to  one-fourth  of 
the  National  Board  grant,  roughly  speaking  ? — Yes. 
Then  the  rent,  that  supplement,  and  other  expenses 
absorb  the  whole  of  my  income. 

7738.  It  enables  you  to  keep  youi- National  schools 
in  a thoroughly  efficient  state?— Yes. 

7739.  I think  we  may  declare  this  endowment  to  be 
exempt.  We  rind  that  in  all  the  schools  in  your 
neighbourhood  the  Infant  schools  are  larger  than  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  schools.  How  does  that  happen  ?— 
In  this  way.  I think  when  the  children  grow  up 
they  are  drafted  off,  and  the  small  children  of  course 
are  left  with  us. 

7740.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  limit  of  age  iu  the 
Infant  school  ? — About  seven ; people  are  very  fond  of 
sending  then-  young  children  to  school ; the  grown  girls 
are  kept  at  home  or  go  to  business,  and  after  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  of  age  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  at 
school. 


St  Catherine’s 
Parochial 
Schools, 
Thomas-court. 

Rev.  A. 
Elliott 


ST.  CATHERINE’S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS,  THOMAS-COURT. 
Rev.  A.  Elliott  appeal’s  on  behalf  of  Governing  Body,  and  claims  exemption. 
Rev.  A.  Elliott  sworn. 


7741.  Dr.  Traill.— The  Report  of  1881  states  tl 
your  endowment  is  derived  from  Tisdall’s  will  a 
Verschoyle’s  will,  it  does  not  give  the  items.  It  be 
your  total  income  from  rents  is  £20 1 1 1 a.  Ad.  Is  tl 
right  ?— It  is  variable  from  year  to  year.  I prop< 
not  to  go  into  figures  to-day,  but  to  claim  exempti 
on  the  principle  of  the  7th  section.  ; 

,.  7.742-  ®'ev-  Pr-  Molloy. — If  you  succeed  in  esti 
iiahing  your  claim  to  exemption,  we  have  no  furtfc 


right  to  make  any  inquiry  into  figures  ? — If  you 
do  not  declare  us  exempt,  I must  consider  it  very 
carefully  with  the  trustees. 

7743.  Professor  Dougherty. — We  have  a right  to 
know  what  the  endowments  are,  and  how  they  are 
held  ?— We  have  the  Act  of  Parliament  here,  with 
the  Schedule  referring  to  the  wills.  i 

7744.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  claim  exemption 
.under  the  7th  section,  sub-section, 6, .. I suppose? 
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mta  sub-section  6,  and  partly  under  sub- 

rtoi  5 In  fan*  tbe  “’“I wk!dl  we  1“™  at  001  d“' 

" Di  for'tle  schools  cornea  partly  from  the  gnmt  from 
the  ancient  narisb  estate.  It  cornea  partly  from 
nlimtsry  contributions  during  the  year,  and  I claim 
onder  sub-section  5 for  that,  and  then  chiefly  under 

SU7745  'ecu.  Dr.  Molloy.— Tlien  tvill  you  make  your 
statement,  please  1-My  statement  IB  that  in  the  first 
place  the  money  has  been  gran  for  the  children  of 
one  denomination,  as  you  will  see  m this  Act  of 
Parliament,  by  Verschoyle's  will  and  Tisdall's  will. 

*7746  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  this  Actof  Parliament? 
_A  private  Act  of  1854.  I quote  Verschoyle’s  will, 
Tisdall’s  will,  Mahon’s  will,  and  Garev’s  will,  in  which 
they  rive  the  money  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
Protestant  children  of  the  parish.  It  gives  the  Vicar 
of  the  said  parish,  for  the  time  being,  the  annual 
sum  of  £20,  in  trust  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
Protestant  children  of  the  said  parish,  and  the  trus- 
tees must  he  members  of  the  United  Church  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  by  law  established. 

7747.  That  applies  to  the  persons  who  administer 
the  fund  then? — Yes. 

7748.  Who  are  the  ex  offioio  trustees  ? — The  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  the  Dean 
of  St  Patrick’s,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  Vicar  of  St. 
Catherine’s,  and  Churchwardens  of  St.  Catherine's. 

7749.  Is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  the  Earl  of 
Meath  is  a Protestant  ?— He  ceases  to  he  a Governor 
if  he  is  not  a Churchman. 

7750.  Was  Arthur  Guinness  a Churchman? — Yes, 
but  this  rules  them  all,  there  were  certain  matters 
that  would  disqualify  them ; if  they  became  bankrupt, 
or  ceased  to  he  Protestants  of  the  United  Church. 

7751.  That  only  applies  to  persons  who  are  not  ex 
officios,  is  the  Lord  Chancellor  mentioned  at  all  ? — No. 

7752.  Or  any  judge  who  might  belong  to  any  other 
denomination  1— No,  the  only  lay  ex  officio  trustee  is 
the  Earl  of  Meath. 

7753.  The  only  question  appears  to  be  about  the 
Earl  of  Meath.  What  was  this  Act  of  Parliament 
got  for,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  it,  was  it  got  just 
as  a Chancery  scheme  would  be  got? — Yes,  to  settle 
disputes.  There  were  three  parish  estates,  the  ancient 
paiish  estate,  the  school  estate,  and  almshouse  estate, 
and  it  was  got  to  regulate  the  administration  of  the 
funds  of  these  estates.  I should  say  that  within  the 
last  year  we  have  been  through  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
get  a scheme  for  giving  certain  funds  out  of  the  parish 
estate,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  has  framed  a scheme 
for  us. 

7754.  Professor  Dougherty. — When  did  you  ini- 
tiate those  proceedings  ? — I could  not  give  you  the 
exact  date,  hut  they  were  begun  about  eighteen  months 
ago,  it  was  filed  in  July  of  last  year-.  It  does  not 


deal  with  the  thing  more  than  to  give  a portion  of  the  June  4.  isa« 
money  to  the  Rector.  Kev 

7755.  Does  this  scheme  work  satisfactorily  so  far  ? — Elliott 
I think  so. 

7756.  Dr.  Traill. — You  are  the  Incumbent  of  the 
parish  now  ? — Yes. 

7757.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  report  of  1880 
was  not  very  favourable  to  your  schools  ? — I cannot 
say,  as  I was  not  in  the  paiish  then. 

7758.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  the  schools  in  good  repair 
now  ? — A large  sum  of  money  has  been  spent  on  the 
buildings  within  the  last  few  years. 

7759.  Has  any  of  the  capital  been  spent  on  it  ? — No. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  are  aware  that  under  sub- 
section 6 of  section  7,  you  have  to  show  two  things. 

First  that  the  endowment  is  applicable  to  persons  of 
one  religious  denomination  only,  and  secondly  that 
it  is  administered  exclusively  by  persons  of  that 
denomination.  It  appears  to  me  quite  evident  from 
your  Act,  that  the  endowment  is  administered  by 
persons  only  of  one  religious  denomination,  namely 
members  of  the  church  at  that  time  established 
in  Ireland,  hut  we  shall  require  to  look  into  the 
Act  to  see  whether  the  original  trusts  provided 
that  the  benefit  of  the  endowment  was  to  be  applied 
exclusively  to  persons  of  that  denomination.  Subject 
to  that  point  you  appear  to  be  exempt. 

7760.  Dr.  Traill. — The  children  on  your  roll  ap- 
pear to  be  all  church  children  ? — Yes ; the  schools  are 
known  in  that  Act  as  the  Protestant  schools,  and  the 
money  was  given  to  them  as  Protestant  schools,  and  a 
great  part  was  given  in  trust  to  the  vicar,  or  to  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens,  and  to  be  administered  by 
those  who  belonged  to  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

7761.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — We  must  carefully 
examine  the  Act  to  see  whether  the  endowment  is 
exclusively  applicable  to  the  children  of  one  deno- 
mination : of  course  prima  fade  it  would  seem  to 
be  so. 

7762.  Dr.  Traill.— Suppose  we  found  it  was  not 
so,  that  some  part  of  the  endowment  had  been  left  to 
the  poor  of  the  parish  generally,  would  you  have  any 
scheme  yourself  that  you  would  then  wish  to  bring  in 
for  the  future  management  of  it,  because  it  might  be 
technically  within  our  Act?— I would  rather  not  have 
to  do  that,  because  at  the  present  time  it  is  working 
satisfactorily. 

7763.  ProfessorDouGHERTY. — What  provision  have 

you  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  ? — Co-option  under 
the  Act.  . . , . ..  , 

7764.  And  do  you  find  the  principle  of  co-option  to 
work  satisfactorily?— We  have  never  had  any  diffi- 
culty, I have  never  heard  of  any  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— We  will  let  it  stand  oyer  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiry.  I understand  you  wish  to 
take  no  step  until  we  decide  whether  you  axe  exempt. 


7765.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. 
statement  with  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the 
endowments  which  come  under  the  operation  of  this 
Commission? — Yes ; there  are  certain  propositions 
before  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the  allocation 
of  the  fund  of  the  Royal  Schools. 

7766.  Before  you  commence  your  statement  we 
should  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  represent  any 
public  body  here? — I represent  no  one  except  as  a 
lay  Catholic  living  in  a country  district,  one  who 
has  made  repeated  efforts  to  provide  the  district  with 
a good  classical  school,  who  has  taken  some  active  part 
in  bringing  public  opinion  to  bear  on  what  I consider 
ihe  proved  failure  of  the  Intermediate  Act.  I wish 
hriefly  to  lay  my  views  before  the  Commission — First 
with  regard  to  the  proposals  before  the  Commission 
as  to  the  Royal  Schools  — one  is  to  establish  three 
or  four  monster  schools,  the  second  is  to  apply 
all  the  surplus  funds  to  exhibitions  and  prizes  to  be 
opened  to  the  whole  country  indiscriminately,  and  the 
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You  wish  to  make  a third  is  to  apply  tie  surplus  fend  to  the  endearment  mo. 
of  small  schools. 

7767.  What  is  your  locality? — I live  in  a country 
town  with  a population  of  5,000,  that  is  the  town 
of  Cashel:  and,  at  the  time  this  Intermediate  Act 
was  passing,  I pointed  out  in  a letter,  published 
in  the  Dublin  Freeman,  that  as  the  result  fees  were 
arranged  it  would  confer  no  advantage  whatever  on 
the  rural  districts.  The  Intermediate  Education  Act 
was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  providing  educational 
facilities  not  previously  at  the  disposal  of _the ^poorer 
classes  There  was  no  lack  of  educational  facilities  for 
learning  bookkeeping  and  other  subjects  which  now 
form  part  of  the  Intermediate  curriculum,  neither  was 
there  a lack  of  facilities  with  regard  to  learning 
technical  subjects  such  as  chemistry  and  other  sciences, 
hut  what  there  was  a great  lack  of  were  facilities  for 
getting  a cheap  education  in  Greek  and  Latin,  subjects 
that  would  be  a necessary  preparation  for  a university 
or  profession.  At  the  time  it  was  introduced,  I 
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• forwarded  a letter  which  appeared  in  the  Dublin  7771.  What  number  of  boys  would  you  conai  1 
Freeman  over  my  name,  in  which  I pointed  out  that  limit  1 — I consider  the  number  should  not  be  la  ft 
in  order  that  these  facilities  should  be  accessible  we  ten,  but  the  precise  number  should  be  regulated  ft 
should  have  schools  -within  an  area  of  four  or  five  a careful  investigation,  so  that  it  could  be  laid  i* 
sqfiare  miles,  that  being  a maximum  distance  that  a what  might  be  the  number  which  an  average  di  °'^1 
boy  could  be  expected  to  come  to  a school,  that  these  would  yield.  Yon  start  with  a determination  tosT 
schools  in  the  present  state  of  the  population  would  education  at  a reasonable  cost,  and  then  vou  com  J 
be  small  schools,  and  being  small  schools  the  number  the  area  within  which  it  would  be  niwt.VoKu  e if 10 
of  results  fees  would  be  smaller  still.  to  come.  P 6 tor  boys 

7768.  Dr.  Traill.— Was  this  for  intermediate  edu-  7772.  What  supplement  would  you  give  in  the  w 

cation? — Yes.  That  consequently  the  scheme  provided  of  assistance  to  a school  with  only  ten  boys  1 T a- 7 

under  the  Act  could  give  no  substantial  help  to  those  myself,  though  the  sum  looks  very  small,  that  ifrjiy 
schools,  and  that  has  turned  out  to  be  the  fact.  I year  could  be  given  to  a school  without  asking  » ! 
repeatedly  attempted  to  establish  such  a school  in  my  question  at  all  as  to  the  denomination  of  the  manaw' 
own  town,  and  I failed  for  want  of  endowment.  for  result  fees  for  teaching  those  subjects  for  which  M 

7769.  Is  there  no  intermediate  school  at  Oashel? — is  necessary,  it  would  suffice.  There  is  no  lack  f 

Some  primary  schools  do  intermediate  work,  but  not  facilities  for  education  in  arithmetic,  and  there  is  n 
the  complete  work,  which  aggravates  the  difficulty,  lack  of  facilities  for  education  in  chemistry  though 
I have  looked  over  the  Intermediate  result  books  for  chemistry  requires  special  preparation  and  a verv 
1884  and  1885.  I am  now  putting  the  case  of  the  expensive  apparatus  for  those  who  want  to  studv 
Catholics,  I have  no  direct  concern  with  any  other  it.  Now,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  fact  that  the 
denomination.  I find  that  except  in  the  six  leading  Intermediate  Board  thought  proper 

towns,  towns  in  which  there  never  was  any  lack  of  7773.  Rev.  Dr.  MoLLOY.—We  are  not  sittingtoin 
classical  schools  of  any  denomination,  that  there  were  quire  into  the  object  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Act, 
not  more  than  three  schools,  day  schools  pure  and  nor  into  the  manner  in  which  the  Commissioners  have 
simple,  Catholic  day  schools,  which  were  capable  of  carried  out  that  Act,  and  we  cannot,  and  will  not  "o 
preparing  boys  for  even  a pass  examination  in  Greek  into  that  question.  But  we  are  prepared  to  hear  from 
and  Latin.  There  are  a few  Catholic  Colleges  which  you,  if  you  wish  to  make  a statement,  facts  as  to  the 
have  day  scholars,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  ascer-  existing  want  of  educational  facilities  in  the  several 
tain  how  many  of  the  boys  that  appear  in  the  result  list  localities  with  which  you  are  acquainted  and  the 
may  have  obtained  their  education  at  them ; there  is  manner  in  which  you  think  the  endowments  tlrnt 
that  inaccuracy  but  that  does  not  invalidate  the  argu-  come  under  the  operation  of  our  commission  may  he 
ment  that  the  Intermediate  Act  has  completely  applied  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  that  want, 
broken  down  so  far  as  settling  what  was  intended  Dr.  Lafian. — What  I have  to  say  is,  I am  now 
by  the  legislature  it  should  settle,  namely,  creating  dealing  with  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  results 
accessible  classical  schools  for  the  Catholic  body,  I have  indicated,  namely,  that  there  is  a total  want  of 
as  for  other  denominations.  The  Catholic  body  having  day  schools  so  far  as  the  Catholic  body  is  concerned 
no  public  endowments,  and  being  the  larger  number  where  the  combined  subjects  of  Greek  and  Latin  are 
occupied  the  larger  space  in  the  minds  of  the  legis-  taught.  As  I am  precluded  from  pointing  out 
lature  for  the  time  being.  Lord  Cairns  when  he  in-  how  that  has  occurred,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  such  a 
traduced  the  bill  stated  it  was  intended  to  supply  want  exists,  and  although  a good  many  primary 
facilities,  which  owing  to  a variety  of  circumstances  schools  prepare  boys  in  Latin,  especially  the  junior 
had  ceased  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  struggling  classes,  there  is  a total  lack,  except  in  two  or  three 
classes.  The  rich  could  send  their  sons  to  public  schools,  instances,  through  the  country  districts  of  Irelaml 
and  they  have  first  class  ones,  but  the  struggling  of  any  Catholic  day  schools  that  appear  to  lie 
classes  could  not  afford  to  send  them  to  a good  school,  capable  of  turning  out  boys  fitted  for  a TJniver- 
at  all  events,  could  not  afford  to  send  them  for  sity,  and  that  being  so,  I appear  before  the  Corn- 
long  enough,  or  send  them  prepared  enough,  and  mission  to  put  on  record  my  strong  view  that 
a large  percentage  of  the  class  could  not  send  them  the  system  proposed  by  Dr.  Martin,  with  a due 
at  all.  I will  mention  two  instances  which  occurred  provision  for  all  denominations,  is  the  one  which 
to  me  recently.  A short  time  since  a widow  lady  would  meet  the  difficulty.  There  are  two  ways 
mentioned  to  me  that  she  had  her  son  at  one  college  in  which  provision  is  made  at  present  for  cheap  educi- 
after  another  for  eight  years,  and  that  she  had  spent  tion.  One  is  by  the  indirect  method  of  endowments 
upon  him  as  much  as  would  now  provide  him  with  by  results  fees,  that  is  a complete  failure  so  far  as 
some  profession  or  other,  and  if  she  had  had  a good  these  schools  are  concerned,  and  I say  it  was  for  day 
school  on  the  spot  where  he  could  receive  a classical  schools  it  was  intended,  and  not  for  higher. schools, 
training  the  money  could  have  given  him  a profession.  Then  there  is  a second  way  in  which  provision  is  made, 
That  is  not  an  exceptional  case,  it  is  a typical  one,  and  namely,  by  subsidising  boys  by  means  of  exhibitions, 

I believe  it  applies  to  the  Presbyterians  and  Episco-  and  money  prizes.  Well  there  are  two  or  three  ob- 
palians  as  much  as  to  us;  however,  I don’t  want  to  jections  to  a further  extension  of  that  system.  In  the 
interfere  with  anybody  else.  Another  case  occurred  first  instance  the  system  of  education  wliich  rpsts  upon 
to  me  a short  time  ago.  I was  driving  in  a country  an  interminable  number  of  examinations  is  not  accep- 
district,  and  seeing  a fine  mansion  occupied  by  a gentle-  ted  universally,  and  Mr.  Arnold  has  taken  exceptions 
man  farmer  I asked  had  he  a large  family  and  how  to  such  a system.  And  I have  been  informed  that 
many  boys.  “ Oh  J”  said  my  driver,  “ a large  number  some  of  the  head  masters  of  the  leading  Catholic  schools 
of  boys.  ’ What  is  he  doing  with  them?  They  are  themselves,  while  not  pretending  to  be  of  the  same 
all  growing  wild,  he  has  not  the  means  to  send  them  rank  as  Mr.  Arnold,  look  with  the  gravest  apprehension 
to  college,  and  there  are  no  local  schools.  These  are  on  this  system  of  interminable  examinations  and  ex- 
typical cases  and  apply  to  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  kibitions  and  prize  fightings.  Suffice  it  at  all  events 
parents, . therefore  there  is  an  immense  number  having  that  it  is  not  a system  that  is  universally  accepted  as 
a great  interest  in  this  question  of  the  reapplication  a safe  one,  and  on  that  ground  too  I object  to  a further 
of  the  funds  provided  by  the  Intermediate  Board,  and,  extension  of  it.  Then  there  is  another  ground  upon 
of  course,  the  application  of  the  funds  which  you  will  which  I object  to  it.  It  is  this,  if  you  had  a large 
have  ultimately  at  your  disposal.  sum  of  money  at  your  disposal  it  would  take  some 

7770.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  distribution  that  Dr.  £40,000  a year  to  give  a £50  exhibition  to  each  area  of 
Todd  Martin  asked  for  on  behalf  of  the  Presbyterians,  foursquare  milesin  Ireland.  That  £50  would  be  the  least 
namely,  small  sums  to  be  given  to  small  country  schools  sum  that  would  be  any  use  for  the  encouragement  of  a 
up  to  a certain  number  in  attendance  ? — I am  in  favour  boy ; and  giving  that  £50  by  public  competition,  or  two 

of  that,  subj  ect  to  certain  restrictions  which  I will  exhibitions  of  £25  each,  you  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  one 

mention  presently.  or  two  the  interests  of  ten  or  twenty  boys  who  would 
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have  cheap  educational  facilities  placed  -within  their 
reach  if  that  £50  were  given  as  a direct  endowment. 
yon  sacrifice  their  interest  for  the  sake  of  a couple 
of  boys  who  might  be  separated  in  ability  by  a hair’s 
breadth  from  others  who  would  fail  to  get  the  exhibi- 
tion. Or  there  might  be  boys  who  might  be  entirely 
inferior  to  their  more  fortunate  fellows,  but  who 
mi<rht  have  superior  mental  qualities  that  a generous 
education  would  develop.  And  therefore  I object  to 
the  proposal  to  still  further  extend  the  vicious  system 
on  ground  No.  2 that  it  is  the  least  economical 
system  because  it  benefits  the  smallest  number  of  boys. 
If  a direct  endowment  were  given  in  the  way  I will 
point  out  presently,  it  would  reach  a far  larger  number 
than  the  Intermediate  system  does.  Furthermore, 
ground  No.  3,  although  these  exhibitions  are  supposed 
to  be  open  to  the  cleverest  and  pooi-est,  in  point  of 
fact  as  happens  in  the  Civil  Service,  the  people  -with 
the  long  purse  are  able  to  carry  them  away.  There 
are  certain  grades  of  the  Civil  Service  supposed  to  be 
open  to  everybody,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  boys  who' 
can  come  up  to  town  and  grind  for  two  or  three  years 
will  beat  any  boy  coming  up  direct  from  the  country. 
When  you  propose  to  provide  cheap  education  by  means 
of  exhibitions  and  prizes  it  is  altogether  a mistake  to 
suppose  that  these  reach  in  every  case  those  they  are 
intended  to  benefit.  They  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
If  the  Intermediate  lists  be  looked  at  it  will  be  found 
that  most  if  not  all  the  good  exhibitions  are  actually 
taken  by  the  first  class  schools.  That  shows  that  the 
boys  who  are  at  first  class  schools  have  an  advantage 
over  those  who  have  to  struggle  for  themselves,  and  so 
far  it  is  against  the  extension  of  the  prize  system. 

7774.  Professor  Dougherty. — By  first  class  schools 
do  you  mean  the  larger  schools  1 — I do.  Then  there  is 
another  point  I have  not  personal  experience  of,  the 
fact  that  the  present  system  is  actually  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  boys ; but  a friend  of  mine,  who  is  a 
practising  physician,  states  he  has  met  more  than  one 
case  where  parties  have  actually  died,  he  has  attended 
them  for  the  results  of  over  pressure,  and  1 have  no 
doubt  that  many  persons  have  permanently  suffered 
from  enfeebled  mind  by  being  overtaxed  in  their  earlier 
days.  The  principal  point  I dwell  upon  is  the  fact  that  a 
direct  endowment  would  reach  the  people  and  do  them 
good.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  direct  endowment, 

I would  suggest  the  following,  and  I do  so  because  I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  the  decision,  whatever  it  is, 
that  will  be  arrived  at  here  will  regulate  the 
disposition  of  a large  amount  of  money  and  probably 
lead  to  a re-organization  of  the  whole  system  of  the 
Intermediate  Board  itself.  When  the  Act  was  origin- 
ally introduced  I suggested  differentialresult  fees  should  • 
be  given. 

7775.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  you  please 
abstain  from  telling  us  about  your  controversies  with 
the  Intermediate  Board,  and  tell  us  only  what  you 
would  recommend  now  to  us  1 — Assuming  you  have  a 
few  thousand  pounds  a year  at  your  disposal,  I would 
suggest  in  order  to  avoid  the  denominational  diffi- 
culty, and  to  do  the  largest  amount  of  good,  that  this 
sum  should  be  given  in  small  grants.  For  the  sake 
of  argument  I will  mention  a sum,  not  that  I would 
fil  it  arbitrarily,  for  I would  leave  that  to  the 
discretion  of  the  sub-commission  subsequently,  that 
commission  having  made  further  inquiries  as  to  what 
would  suffice,  and  so  on.  But  I would  say  if  you 
allow  £50  a year  as  a direct  endowment,  and  give  it 
m this  way,  that  you  should  give  two  sums  of  £25 
each  as  results  fees  for  the  first  two  boys  that  pass  in 
a certain  standard  of  Greek  and  Latin  combined. 

7776.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is,  not  to  be  given  to  the 
boys,  but  to  the  school  teachers  1 — Paid  to  the  manager 
without  any  reference  to  his  creed  or  condition,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  following  rules ; and  if  you  do  that  I think 
you  will  do  a large  amount  of  good,  and  afford  reasonable 
facilities  to  people  who  could  not  otherwise  afford  such 
an  education. 

1,1 7-  Professor  Dougherty.-  Is  £50  your  maxi- 
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mum  or  minimum  1 — I mentioned  it  for  the  sake  of  June  4,  isse, 
example  I believe  the  exact  sum  could  not  be  found  out  _ — 

until  after  the  sittings  of  the  commission.  I suggest  | 

£50  a year.  Care  should  be  taken  to  exclude  instruc-  m.d.  • 
tion  in  all  the  other  subjects  in  which  instruction  is 
not  needed. 

7778.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  amount  granted  to 
each  school  should  be  the  same  1 — No,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I would  have  a certain  amount  of 
elasticity.  There  are  certain  rich  districts  where  if  a 
school  were  once  started  the  teachers  would  be  well 
paid,  the  difficulty  is  to  start  a school.  The  annual 
grant  might  be  available  according  to  circumstances, 
the  richness  of  the  locality,  and  so  on. 

7779.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  give  more  than 
ten  of  these  to  a county  for  instance  ? — I don’t  think 
you  could  bring  a boy  more  than  four  miles.  It 
would  take  800  schools  to  provide  a school  for  each 
district  for  four  miles  square.  I don’t  tie  myself  to 
a particular  sum,  but  merely  suggest  it  for  the  sake 
of  argument.  I would  insist  upon  the  following 
conditions,  that  the  party  should  be  a certificated 
master,  no  matter  who  he  was.  During  one  of  my 
efforts,  and  I received  every  assistance  from  my  parish 
priest,  to  establish  a school  in  my  own  town,  we 
came  in  contact  with  a gentleman  who  had  passed 
all  the  classical  examinations  for  the  B.A.  of  Queen’s 
University,  and  this  gentleman  had  to  be  dismissed 
for  his  inability  to  decline  a Latin  noun  of  the  first 
declension. 

7780.  Professor  Dougherty. —Were  you  proposing 
to  give  him  a certificate  that  you  had  examined  him, 
or  how  did  you  find  out  his  ignorance  1 — He  said,  I have 
passed  the  first  half,  and  he  produced  a number  of  certi- 
ficates including  accounts  of  having  got  prises,  which 
certificates  I retain.  He  said  “ I have  to  pass  the  other 
half,  and  I have  not  to  pass  in  Greek  or  Latin  at 
all."  That  may  or  may  not  be  correct,  I am  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  minutise  of  the  examinations.  He 
produced  a local  paper  containing  an  account  of  his 
having  received  several  prizes.  We  were  going  to 
examine  the  parties,  and  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to 
examine  this  gentleman  on  account  of  his  superior 
attainments,  but  after  a few  days  there  was  a hubbub 
in  the  school,  we  were  told  that  he  was  breaking  down ; 
we  refused  to  believe  it.  We  had  to  listen  to  it,  and  he 
was  put  through  some  simple  facings  and  then  broke 
down.  I have  the  papers,  and  if  challenged  can  produce 
them.  I would  not  therefore  acknowledge  any  school 
unless  the  teacher  had  passed  an  examination  before  a 
couple  of  competent  examiners  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

7781.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  he  a teacher  there  still  1 — No. 

7782.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  first  point  of  your 
scheme  is  to  give  £50  a year  to  800  schools  1 — Yes, 
roughly  speaking. 

7783.  The  next  point  is  to  require  that  the  teacher 
should  be  certificated  by  two  competent  examiners. 

What  is  the  third  point  1 — A certain  minimum,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Commission,  of  boys  who  should  attend 
the  school  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  any  grant  at 
all,  and  that  should  be  only  in  accordance  with  what 
would  be  found  practicable  having  regard  to  the  area  or 
density  of  population. 

7784.  "What  minimum  do  you  propose  1 — From  ten 
to  fifteen  roughly.  The  maximum  distance  would 
be  one  of  those  details  left  to  be  settled ; and  then 
again  the  conscience  clause  which  at  present  exists, 
that  of  course  should  be  retained.  Another  most  im- 
portant point  is,  not  only  should  the  teacher  give  evi- 
dence of  his  competence,  but  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  dabble  with  fifty  wonderful  subjects,  but  should  be 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  give  as  much  time  to  the 
two  leading  subjects  as  would  enable  him  to  do  justice 
to  them.  One  of  the  great  objections  at  present  to  dab- 
bling with  Latin  is  that  persons  who  are  competent  to 
teach  it,  which  does  not  always  happen,  are  engaged  in 
so  much  other  educational  work  as  not  to  give  them 
any  time  for  proper  teaching.  Now  comes  a matter 
that,  although  it  refers  indirectly  to  the  Intermediate 
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Education  Act,  I must  introduce  as  indispensable,  to  be  in  a small  minority,  tbe  minority  she.  1 1 
viz.,  the  effect  produced  by  boys  passing  in  none  of  up  with  inconvenience,  at  present  the  mtov 
the  intermediate  subjects  proper— three  or  four  boys  throughout  the  country  where  there  are  notemfj 
from  a primary  school,  passing  in  subjects  that  have  schools  have  to  put  up  without  education  at  Til  ^ 
nothing  to  do  with  intermediate  education,  then-  parents  their  difficulty  would  not  be  increased  but  les  l 
think  they  are  fine  fellows,  and  by  and  bye  at  the  end  7793.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— There  are  two  o to 
of  three  or  four  years,  when  they  are  going  to  send  them  questions  I should  like  to  ask  you  • not  in  the  V « 
to  a University,  they  find  they  have  to  send  them  to  an  objecting  to  your  scheme,  but  with  a view  to  ZZv 
expensive  college.  I propose  to  strike  out  from  such  practical  application  of  it.  You  think  800  toh  l 
schools  as  these  I would  endow,  all  subjects  except  would  be  sufficient!— Roughly  scnools 

the  two  main  subjects,  Greek  and  Latin.  7794.  And  the  amount  you  would  srive  to  v 

,785.  Professor  DooGHEfiTX.-Woald  you  call  a scl.ool  £50 ; ami  the  number  of  pepil.  to  maliS 
mau  educated  who  knew  no  Greek  !— I am  prepared  school  to  receive  £50  would  be  ten  Would  m- 
to  fully  accept  the  doctrine  that  tbe  two  subjects  are  more  than  £50  to  a school  that  would  hare  . JE 
subjects  that  ought  to  be  acquired  by  persons  who  deal  more  than  ten  1— I stated  a while  ago  that , 
want  to  be  educated.  discretionary  margin  should  be  given  to  til  rff 

7786.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I don’t  understand  what  mission.  ® ^om- 

you  say  about  other  subjects,  whether  yon  exclude  them  7795.  Your  800  schools  would  absorb  £400011. 

or  admit  them)— With  regard  to  other  subjects,  I year,  and  there  would  be  very  little  room  foiSE 
shmddpay  no  result  fees  for  them.  if  that  exhausted  the  funds)— I should  eroectabX 

7 ' |7'  ™“*‘  yoamean  ly  result  fees  i-I  propose  ning  would  be  made  with  twentyor  thirty  schools,  S 
at  .£50  should  be  raid  in  the  shane  of  result  fees.  -we  saw  pow  ft  Would  work.  J ucu 

7796.  What  I want  to  know  is  whether  you  would 


that  .£50  should  he  paid  in  the  shape  of  result  fees. 

7788.  That  is  for  two  boys  examined  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  nothing  else  ? — And  nothing  else,  but  in- 
asmuch as  it'  would  be  very  desirable  that  some  distinct 
foundation  should  be  laid  in  English  and  mathematics. 
I would  have  those  hoys  examined  in  these  subjects. 


think  it  desirable  to  reduce  the  number  of  schools  with 
ten  or  fifteen  scholars  which  you  would  assist  in  this 
way,  in  order  to  give  more  than  £50  a year  to  larger 
schools,  to  schools  that  had  more  than  ten  or  fifteen. 


I would  not  have  boys  rushing  into  a.  classical  school,  Suppose  you  had  £40,000  to  distribute  which  is  , ]_ 

without  having  obtained  a distinct  knowledge  of  sum  to  begin  with,  would  you  allow  more  than  fl 
English  and  mathematics,  but  I would  not  count  these,  to  the  larger  schools  1 — I would  commence  with  a small 
for  the  reason  that  the  Intermediate  system  of  endow-  number ; I would  not  have  800  schools  at  first 
mentis  necessary  at  all  is  in  order  to  provide  teacheis  7797.  Yon  would  require  a very  large  board  of 
m the  classical  languages,  and  it  is  not  necessary  examiners  to  give  these  certificates  1 — I can  only  sav 
“potion  m elementary  mathematics.  I am  not  origin ai  iu  the  idea  that  teachers  sh ould  4 
tic'J.  Dr.  Traill. — would  you  include  Euclid  or  examined, 
trigonometry  in  elementary  mathematics  ? — I would,  7798.  Professor  Dooghehty.— That  is  Mr.  Matthew 
these  are  taught  m most  National  schools,  Euclid  is  Arnold's  idea)- Yes,  and  it  is  adopted  on  the  conti- 
taught,  though  not  m school  hours.  I believe  if  you  nent  So  many  people  of  one  denomination  or  another 
had  a fan-  amount  of  endowment  you  would  in  most  are  teaching  who  are  not  competent  to  teach,  that  I 
localities  winch  are  fairly  populous  and  fairly  rich,  be  would  be  very  glad  there  was  some  barrier  to  their 
able  to  procure  what  I consider  an  indispensable  amateuring  in  the  matter. 

adjunct  to  a classical  school,  a good  English  usher.  7799.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— If  you  required,  at  present, 

But  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  an  examination  in  order  to  enable  people  to  teach, 
parties  who  were  to  get  a classical > educations! ould  come  there  are  a very  large  number  of  people  actually 
reasonab  y prepared  for  it,  and  the  master  should  have  teaching  who  would  fail  to  get  that  certificate.  Was 
most  of  his  time  for  those  subjects,  I would  take  no  not  that  your  idea,  that  a great  number  of  people  am 
note  °f  English  or  elementary  mathematics,  except  in  teaching  who  are  not  qualified  to  teach  ? — I ought  to 
■so  far  that  if  a hoy  broke  down  in  them,  if  we  were  qualify  that. 

sufficiently  nch  in  numbers,  we  would  not  admit  him  7800.  If  you  required  from  them  a certificate,  the 
into  a classical  school  at  all  without  a preliminary  result  would  be  that  the  number  of  your  teacheis 
exanimation,  it  not,  I would  find  some  means  to  would  probably  be  reduced  to  one-half  and  the 
punish  him  for  coming  m so  backward  a state,  at  least  first  step  towards  promoting  education  in  Ireland 
so  tar  as  would  be  compatible  with  not  deterring  him  would  be  to  extinguish  half  of  the  teachers  1— ' Wliat 
om  coming  heie.  In  order  that  the  number  of  I did  say  was,  I am  aware  of  persons  taking  up  some 

subjects  who  are  not  competent-  to  teach  them  and  ii 


„ In  order  that  the  number  of 

boys  should  be  ascertained,  of  course  a system  of 
inspection  would  be  indispensable,  otherwise  you  would 
have  people  with  three  or  four  returning  ten  or  twelve 
as  being  present  at  the  school. 

7790.  Have  you  got  this  in  print  1— No,  I have  not. 

/791.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  that  your  complete 

.scheme  1— That  is  my  complete  scheme,  and  I submit  ^ ^ » *«u-  to  aw  oi-  auuv  sunoois  a wuuiu 
l no  m e sense  that  I deem  it  most  politic,  but  it  only  where  the  teacher  employed  satisfied  some 
ecause  up  o e present  no  layman  situated  as  I am  competent  tribunal  as  to  liis  fitness  for  teaching, 
has  come  forward  to  represent  the  struggling  classes,  7801.  You  have  a great  objection  to  the  present 
*;on  6 cu  111  the  way  of  getting  cheap  educa-  system  of  giving  prizes  to  hoys  ? — In  that  I disclaim 

all  originality. 


order  to  put  an  end  to  that  in  future,  and  I only' re- 
ferred to  the  endowment,  I did  not  propose  to  dis- 
franchise any  existing  teacher,  but  that  a party  should 
qualify  for  an  endowment  by  passing  an  examination ; 
and  if  any  board  or  commission  was  in  a position  to 
give  £50  a year  to  100  or  fifty  schools  I would  give 


7792.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  been 
cation  yourself?— I was  on  a medical  staff“some  time  in 
Dublin.  Those  are  the  heads  of  the  scheme  which  I 
submit,  because  I think  that  the  provision  made  for 
tliose  who  like  myself  have  the  misfortune  to  he  living 
in  small  country  localities  is  so  defective,  that  then- 
views  should  be  placed  before  the  Commission,  as  well 

■as  the  views  of  more  influential  persons.  If  the  lou„.  q,,,,,,,,,  ,UUi- ogusmo  n.  

Commission  see  their  way  to  directly _ endowing  these  objection?— These  would  be  passes,  and  not  examina- 
ficioolsths  religious  difficulty  might  be  obviated.  In  tions.  A mere  jog-trot  examination  in  a lower  standard, 
■ii  ocality  where  there  happens  to  be  material  enough  it  would  be  a very  easy  business, 
lor  recogmsmg  three  or  four  schools  of  different  7806.  You  would  give  £50  to  a school  that  produced 
denommatioim,  I don’t  see  that  there  would  be  any  two  boys  able  to  get  through  a mere  pass  examination? 
difficulty  in  doing  that.  Where  one  partly  happened  —And  I would  give  honorary  certificates. 


7802.  But  you  have  the  objection? — lam  merely 
following  Mr.  Arnold  and  others. 

7803.  Ono  ground  was  the  strain  upon  the  boys? 
—Yes. 

7804.  And  a part  of  your  scheme  is  to  give  £50  to 
a school  for  the  success  of  two  boys,  to  be  tested  by 
examination  ? — Yea 

7805.  Therefore,  your  scheme  is  open  to  the  same 
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7S07  Professor  Dougherty.— Why  do  you  say 
two  boys  h— If  you  start  a school  with  ten  or  twelve 
bovs,  you  cannot  get  probably  more  than  two  or  three 
that  would  be  able  to  pass  a reasonable  examina- 
tion I don’t  mean  one  too  easy,  or  one  levelled  up 
to  the  height  of  the  Civil  Service  examination,  I mean 
a reasonably  fair  one,  and  I say  that  you  might  not 
„et  more  than  two  or  three  boys  that  would  be  able 
to  pass  such  an  examination  as  that. 

7808.  Would  not  your  plan  put  a premium  upon 
the  head  master  concentrating  his  attention  on  the 
two  boys  ? — It  would,  and  the  present  system  puts  a 
premium  on  the  head  master  devoting  his  attention 
to  smart  boys. 

7809.  Then  it  appears  to  me  your  scheme  would 
intensify  that  evil  7— There  is  no  other  way  in  which 
you  can  obviate  the  denominational  difficulty. 

7810.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  might  say  you  see 
no  other  way?— Well,  I mean  that. 

7811.  Professor  Dougherty.—' Why  do  you  put  so 
much  importance  on  Latin  and  Greek  ; would  you 
value  Greek  as  highly  as  German  or  French  ? — German 
and  French  are  merely  the  offspring  of  Greek  and 
Latin. 

7812.  I am  talking  of  turning  out  boys  for 
practical  life — do  you  think  that  in  a University 
French  or  German  would  not  be  better  than 

Greek  ? You  ought  value  education  for  its  own  sake, 

not  for  the  shillings  and  pence  it  brings. 

7813.  If  the  poor  boys  learn  Greek  and  Latin  it 
will  be  no  manner  of  use  to  them  in  life  ? — I suppose 
that  they  will  intend  to  go  into  a University,  where 
they  have  real  teaching  and  education,  and  work  their 
way  through  it.  I say  that  they  should  drink  deeply 
of  both  these  subjects,  being  the  fountain  source  of 
all  literature.  German  and  French  are  merely  off- 
shoots of  the  great  Latin  stem,  so  to  speak,  and  to 
confine  them  to  those  languages  is  merely  to  drink  of 
a minor  stream. 

7814.  And  you  don’t  think  Universities  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  what  your  Mend  Mr. 
Arnold  would  call  Philistines  ? — No,  I don’t  think 
they  exist  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  mere  exami- 


7815.  You  are  aware  that  Ireland  is  the  most  “ be- 
commissioned  ” country  in  the  world.  I am  afraid  your 
plan  does  not  hold  out  the  prospect  of  any  relief  to 
our  distressful  country  in  this  respect.  You  wish  to 
establish  a roving  commission  to  settle  the  sites  of 
S00  schools,  and  to  examine  the  masters  ? — In  other 
countries  you  have  got  what  corresponds  to  the  corn- 


7816.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — You  commenced  by 
deprecating  the  present  system  of  examinations,  and 
yon  propose  yourself  to  establish  two  new  boards  of 
examiners,  one  to  examine  the  teachers,  and  another 
the  boys  in  the  schools  ? — I don’t  see  how  the  denomi- 
national difficulty  is  to  he  got  over  except  by  going 
through  some  form  of  results  system. 

7817.  I don’t  at  all  object  to  some  form  of  exami- 
nation, hut  it  appears  to  me  that  beginning  your  state- 
by  denouncing  examinations  you  end  by  increasing 
examinations  enormously  ? — There  must  be  some  test, 
and  by  doing  away  with  most  of  the  prizes  and  exhi- 
bitions, I should  diminish  what  I consider  the  evil, 
hut  I don’t  think  it  is  an  evil  which  can  be  got  rid  of 
entirely. 

7818.  Again  you  commenced  by  denouncing  rewards 
and  exhibitions,  and  your  system  proposes  to  give 


£25  each  for  two  boys  in  each  school  j the  only  J"ne  *■ 
difference  between  your  system  and  the  existing  TbomaT" 
systern,  being  that  in  the  existing  system  the  prizes  Lallan,  e 
are ' given  for  distinguished  boys,  in  the  system  you  "•». 
propose  the  piizes  are  given  for  two  boys  who  are 
simply  to  pass  a qualifying  examination  ? — That  should 
be  done,  because  if  you  continued  to  give  them  to  the 
distinguished  boys  you  would  not  be  able  to  endow 
your  local  school,  and  if  you  want  to  give  endow- 
ments in  these  localities,  you  must  adopt  one  of  two 
courses. 

7819.  One  of  the  evils  you  deprecate  is  that  the 
present  system  of  the  Intermediate  Board  does  not  give 
sufficient  encouragement  to  general  education,  and  tho 
schools  you  think  are  injured  by  that  system.  Now 
the  Intermediate  Board  gives  result  fees  to  a master 
in  pi’oportion  to  the  number  of  boys  that  pass  certain 
definite  examinations  from  his  school.  Therefore  it 
gives  a direct  encouragement  to  every  master  to  attend 
not  merely  to  distinguished  hoys,  but  to  the  average 
boys,  in  order  to  obtain  as  large  a number  as  possible 
who  will  pass  that  examination.  You  give  the  whole 
of  your  endowment,  £40,000  a year,  as  compared  with 
£30,000  of  the  Intermediate  Board,  simply  for  the 
production  of  two  boys  in  each  school.  And  there- 
fore, as  Professor  Dougherty  has  mentioned,  yon  offer 
a positive  pecuniary  inducement  to  every  master  to 
confine  his  efforts  at  least  as  far  as  may  be  necessary, 
to  the  production  of  two  boys  who  are  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  standard  of  a mere  pass  examination.  It 
appeal's  to  me  that  such  a system  would  lower  the 
standard  of  education  throughout  the  country? — It 
would  lower  the  number  of  examinations. 

7820.  It  produces  a larger  number  of  examinations, 
far  less  seax-ching  and  effective  ? — It  cannot  produce  a 
large  number  of  examinations. 

7821.  In  addition  to  all  the  examinations  at  pi'esent 
existing  you  establish  two  new  systems  of  exami- 
nations. Do  you  propose  to  abolish  the  Intermediate 
Board  ? — I should  hope  so. 

7822.  Dr.  Traill. — You  propose  to  substitute  this 
for  the  Intermediate  Board?— Yes. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Well,  I think  we  are  entirely 
with  you  in  the  main  pi'inciple  you  have  been  advocat- 
ing, namely  that  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  endow- 
ments for  intermediate  education  available  not  merely 
for  great  and  distinguished  schools  established  in  a 
few  localities,  hut  to  bring  home  these  endowments  to 
small  centres  thx-oughout  the  country  as  far  as  it  may 
be  found  possible  to  do  so.  But  considering  the  small 
amount  of  endowments  at  our  disposal,  I fear  we  shall 
find  it  very  difficult  to  carry  out  such  a scheme  as 
yours  for  small  schools,  if  we  are  also  to  assist  the 
large  schools  according  to  their  needs  and  deserts.  If, 
upon  reflection,  any  new  views  occur  to  you  which 
would  kelp  us  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  we  shall  be 
very  glad  if  you  will  communicate  them  to  us  in 
writing.  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  taking 
the  trouble  to  come  up  here  and  lay  your  views  before 
us. 

Professor  Dougherty. — It  would  help  xxs  greatly  in 
oiving  effect  to  yoxxr  wishes  and  our  views  if  you  could 
point  out  any  quaiter  where  £40,000  might  be  ob- 
tained. 

Dr.  Laffan. — I am  suggesting  that  you  should  begin 
with  your  own  fund  tentatively,  and  then  yon  could 
get  more. 

The  inquiry  then  adjourned. 
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jtaMTjiw.  MONDAY,  JUNE  7th,  1836. 

At  tie  Office,  23,  Nassau-street. 

Present Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.h.1.,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d. 
f.t.c.d.,  and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junior,  Esq.,  was  in  attendance. 


St-  Patrick's 
Cathedral 
Grammar 
School. 


SAINT  PATRICK’S  CATHEDRAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  and  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  appear  on  behalf  of  the 
Governing  Body,  and  claim  that  the  endowment  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 


7S23.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  any  endow- 
ment? 

Dean  West — No,  we  collect  from  the  public  in  our 
disendowed  state. 

Dean  Dickinson. — There  is  no  endowment,  legacy, 
or  bequest,  and  no  funds  whatever-,  except  what  is 
subscribed  by  members  connected  with  the  Church 
and  the  offertories  of  the  cathedral,  and  it  is  exclusively 
under  the  management  of  the  authorities  of  the 
cathedral.  So  that  it  is  as  clearly  exempt  as  anything 
can  be. 

7824.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  have  a building? 

Dean  Dickinson. — Yes,  it  was  built  by  private  sub- 
scriptions in  1870. 

Dean  West. — I granted  the  ground  for  the  building. 

7825.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  exist  under  a charter 
of  1555  1 

Dean  West. — No ; it  was  the  Endowed  Grammar 
School  that  existed  under  that  charier. 

Dean  Dickinson. — From  the  foundation  of  the 


cathedral,  there  was  a choristers'  school  connected 
with  the  cathedral,  and  that  has  been  carried  on  ? 

7826.  Dr.  Traill. — This  grammar  school  was  in  all 
respects  identical  with  the  choristers’  school,  but  the 
distinctiveness  of  the  two  schools  was  always  marked 
by  separate  payments  ? 

Dean  Dickinson. — It  is  not  properly  speaking  a 
grammar  school,  it  is  strictly  speaking  a choristers’ 
school. 

7827.  Professor  Dougherty. — Could  Knight’s  en- 
dowment be  utilized  in  any  way  in  connexion  with 
this  school  ? 

Dean  Dickinson. — Yes,  the  original  scheme  we  pro- 
posed was  that  it  should  be  amalgamated  with  this 
school,  and  you  have  that  for  consideration  under  the 
head  of  Knight’s  school. 

782S.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  39  Upper  Kevin-street,  the 
name  of  the  place  where  you  gave  the  ground? 

Dean  West. — 39,  40,  41,  were  the  proper  numbers 
of  the  Deanery  premises. 


Dean  West  sworn. 


7829.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  prepared  the  ’“state- 
ment (produced)  ? — Yes. 

Yes*'  **  k trU6  in  every resPect  1111(1  particular  1 

Rev- Dx-.  Molloy. — You  brought  in  a scheme, 
Mr.  Dean,  for  Knight’s  school? 

Dean  Dickinson. — Yes. 

1 832.  Rev.  Di\  Molloy.  — In  nat  scheme  you 
proposed  to  deal  with  this  school  nat  is  before  us 
xiow,  and  if  you  wish  us  to  accept  your  scheme  for 
Knight  s school,  you  must  get  for  us  the  written 
consent  of  the  governors  of  St.  Patrick’s  Grammar- 
School. 

Dean  Dickinson— The  governors  of  Knight’s  School 
are  identical  with  the  governors  of  the  Cathedral 
Grammar  School,  they  are  the  ex-officio  members  of 
“s  Cathedral  Board,  Dean,  Precentor,  and  Chancellor. 
. w • , fv'  P1'-  Molloy. — In  proposing  this  scheme 
ior  Knight  s school,  the  governors  give  us  their  consent 
to  deaL  with  the  school  now  before  us  ? 

Dean  Dickinson. — Yes. 

7834.  Although  it  is  exempt? — Yes. 

7835.  I think  as  a matter  of  form  it  might  be  con- 
vement  if  you  would  send  us  in  a consent  in  writing 
ot  the  governors  of  St.  Patrick’s  Grammar  School  to 
deal  with  it. 

Dean  Dickinson.— We  supposed,  in  proposing  the 
amalgamation  of  Knight’s  school  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  would  be  rather  over  that 
portion  of  the  endowment  that  was  Knight’s  than 
the  whole  of  it.  Of  course  if  it  was  understood  that 
tde  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  would  be  only 
extended  to  a recognition  of  our  position,  and  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  schools,  and  the  requirements 


of  inspection,  and  sofortli,  there  would  be  no  difficulty, 
but  if  that  were  to  involve  any  supposed  right  in  the 
Commissioners  or  claim  to  interfere  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  choristers’  school,  we  should  not  like  to 
pay  that  price. 

Dr.  Traill.  — The  Commissioners  have  already 
declared  in  similar  cases,  that  whenever  an  endowment 
is  declared  to  he  exempt,  in  carrying  out  a voluntary 
scheme,  afterwards  the  denominational  character  of  the 
endowment  would  be  preserved. 

7836.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  in  this  case  you 
are  bringing  in  a school  that  has  no  endowment  for  the 
purpose  of  having  an  endowment  attached  to  it.  I 
am  afraid  therefore  the  previous  ruling  of  the  Com- 
mission would  hardily  apply.  We  should  hold  our- 
selves free  to  deal  with  the  endowment  as  the  evidence 
might  justify. 

Dean  Dickinson. — The  governors  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  endowment  of  Knight’s  school,  in  supple- 
ment of  our  income,  coupled  with  all  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  our  scheme. 

7837.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  it  would  meet 
your  object,  Mir.  Dean,  if  you  sent  in  a statement  of 
this  kind,  that  the  governors  of  St.  Patrick's  Grammar 
School  give  their  consent  to  the  Commissioners  dealing 
with  it  in  accordance  with  the  proposal  made  in  the 
scheme  submitted  to  us  for  Knight’s  school.  That 
will  limit  your  consent  to  our  dealing  with  St. 
Patrick’s  Grammar  School,  in  connexion  with  this 
scheme,  but  not  otherwise. 

Dean  Dickinson. — T quite  understand  that,  and  we 
will  get  you  that  consent. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — There  is  no  doubt  that  you  are 
exempt  entirely. 
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INFANT  SCHOOL,  TRINITY-PLACE. 


Mr  Bindon  Scott  appeal's  on  behalf  of  the  Governing  Body  and  claims  that  the  endowment  is  exempt  from 


the  Act. 


Bindon  Scott,  Esq.,  sworn. 


Infant  School, 
Trinity-place. 

Bindon  Scott, 


7838  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  claim  exemption  on 
the  "round  of  the  governing  body  being  restricted  to 
nne  denomination,  and  that  the  endowment  is  applic- 
able only  to  children  of  one  denomination ; there  are 
fifteen  Roman  Catholics  in  the  return  of  this  school? 
_I  claim  exemption  on  the  grounds  No.  2 and  No.  6. 

7839-  Professor  Dougherty. — Theological  instruc- 
tion I am  afraid,  would  hardly  apply  to  the  case  of  an 
infout  schools— Well,  perhaps  not. 

7840.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  you  kindly  tell 
us  what  your  endowment  is?— Miss  Griffith,  who 
originated  and  afterwards  endowed  this  infant  school, 
■was  a member  of  -the  then  Established  Church,  she 
herself  established  this  school  and  during  her  life  was 
the  superintendent  and  manager  of  it.  She  had  Mends 
with  her  co-operating  and  helping  in  the  management 
of  that  school,  one  was  her  own  sister,  a Miss  Charlotte 
Griffith.  Miss  Griffith,  the  testatrix,  made  her  will 
and  left  a direction  in  the  will  for  the  continuing  of 
this  infant  school,  and  left  a sum  of  money  for  that 
purpose.  She  by  her  will  appointed  her  sister,  Miss 
Charlotte  Griffith,  a trustee  of  the  fund,  and  of  the 
school  premisesfortke  purposeof  carrying  on  the  school, 
and  Miss  Charlotte  Griffith  during  her  lifetime  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  school  and  conducted  it  in  the 


same  way. 

7841.  Whom  did  sheleavelrustecs? — Miss  Charlotte 
Griffith  was  appointed  trustee  and  there  was  a power 
in  the  will  for  appointing  new  trustees. 

7842.  Dr.  Traill. — Thomas  Rawdon  Hardy? — Yes, 
but  Mr.  Hardy  predeceased  Miss  Charlotte  Griffith. 
Another  of  the  persons  who  were  from  the  beginning 
working  in  this  school  with  Miss  Griffith  who  estab- 
lished it  was  Miss  Hardy,  a sister  I believe  of  the 
other  trustee,  and  on  the  death  of  Miss  Charlotte 
Griffith,  the  first  trustee  of  the  school  Miss  Hardy 
then  became  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  and 
she  continued  as  such  superintendent,  and  managed 
the  school  down  to  the  time  that  the  South  City 
Market  Company  under  the  power  of  their  Act  got 
possession  of  the  premises  and  paid  for  them.  That 
terminated  the  particular  site  of  the  school. 

7843.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  did  they  pay? — 
As  well  as  I remember,  something  like  between  £200 
and  £300  pounds.  I have  not  it  exactly.  Then  the 
new  house  was  built  in  the  Coombe  where  the  school 
was  transferred,  and  where  it  has  been  still  earned  on, 
and  conducted  exactly  as  it  had  been  in  the  commence- 
ment. The  primary  object  of  the  school  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  will. 

7844.  She  leaves  the  money  to  trustees  for  the  use  of 
the.  school,  they  paying  the  annual  rent  out  of  the 
interest  of  the  aforesaid  £1,000 : — “ I leave  this 
money  on  the  distinct  condition  that  all  the  children 
attending  the  school  shall  be  each  day  they  meet  in- 
structed either  orally  or  by  reading  in  the  scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  should  my  said  trustee 
find  it  impossible  to  carry  this  condition  into  effect 
then  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell  my  interest  in  the 
premises  and  establish  a scriptural  school  in  some 
situation  where  the  condition  can  be  carried  out,  such 
situation  being  if  possible  in  the  city  of  Dublin.”? — 
The  primary  object  was  the  instruction  of  them  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  they  were  in- 
structed in  reading  and  writing,  and  the  girls  in  sew- 
ing, and  then  the  primary  object  was  instruction 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

7845 . Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  any  instruction 
from  the  testatrix  that  the  children  should  be  children 
of  one  religious  denomination  ? — No,  we  have  not, 
sir ; but  she  was  herself,  and  all  connected  with  her, 
were  members  of  the  one  denomination. 

7846.  That  is  of  the  church  that  was  at  that  time 


established  ? — Yes,  and  accordingly  the  present  trustees 
of  the  school  are  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Sir 
Christopher  R.  Leighton. 

7847.  Who  appointed  those  trustees? — They  were 
appointed  under  a provision  in  the  will. 

7848.  Dr.  Traill. — “And  in  case  either  of  the 
said  trustees,  or  any  trustee  to  bo  hereafter  appointed 
shall  die  or  decline  to  act,  or  become  incapable  of  acting, 
then  I desire  my  executors  hereinafter  named  may 
appoint  a new  trustee  or  trustees  in  the  place  of  him, 
or  they,  so  dying  or  declining  to  act,  and  that  the 
surviving  trustee  at  all  succeeding  times  shall  nominate 
and  appoint  a new  trustee  in  the  place  of  any  trustee 
so  dying  or  declining  to  act,  or  becoming  incapable  of 
acting, ^and  such  new  trustee  shall  have  the  same  estate, 
powers,  and  interest  as  if  he  or  she  had  been  expressly 
nominated  by  this  will.”  Witness. — I ought  to  state 
perhaps  that  the  regular  inspector  of  the  school  was 
the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton,  who  I believe  was  the 
inspector  of  the  Church  Education  Schools  : I am  not 
quite  sure  who  succeeded  him.  The  inspector  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society’s  schools  was  the  regular 
inspector. 

7849.  Not  the  Irish  Church  Missions? — I mean  the 
Church  of  Ireland. 

7850.  But  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  the 
Irish  Church  Mission  Society  are  quite  distinct? — 
Quite  distinct ; he  was  the  inspector  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

7851.  Call  it  Church  Education  Society,  you  say 
it  was  Mr.  Hamilton  who  was  the  inspector ; he  was 
not  under  the  Irish  Church  Missions  ? — N o,I  understood 
the  Church  Education  Society. 

7852.  That  is  not  Church  Mission  ? — No. 

7853.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  have  not  quite 
finished  the  matter  of  endowment.  How  was  the 
£1,000  invested? — It  was  originally  invested  in 
Great  NorthcrnRailway  4^-  per  cent,  debentures  which 
yielded  £42  10s. 

7S54.  Does  it  still  remain  invested  in  these  deben- 
tures?— I think  it  still  remains  invested  in  railway 
debenture  stock. 

7855.  Then  you  sold  the  premises  to  the  South  City 
Markets  Co.  for  £200.  Were  these  the  premises  which 
you  held  under  a rent  of  £5  that  was  not  demanded. 
In  the  former  report  it  is  stated  that  you  had  besides 
these  debentures  a site  subject  to  the  annual  rent  of 
£5  which  was  not  demanded? — There  are  certain 
details  j it  was  for  that  purpose  I wished  in  the  first 
instance  an  adjournment,  because  I am  not  acquainted 
with  the  details. 

7856.  At  present  probably  your  whole  endowment 
is  £1,000,  and  the  £200  you  received,  a portion  of 
which  you  have  since  invested  in  buildings? — The 
entire  has  been  invested. 

7857.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  the  school  now  erected  in  a 
different  locality  from  that  named  in  the  will  ? — Yes, 
the  Coombe. 

7858.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — From  the  will  it  appears 
to  be  carefully  provided  that  there  should  be  scriptural 
instruction  given  to  all  the  children  attending  the 
school,  but  I see  no  provision  whatever  that  that 
scriptural  instruction  should  be  according  to  the  tenets 
of  any  particular  religious  denomination : therefore  so 
far  as  the  will  goes,  prima  facie  it  does  not  appear  to 
support  the  contention  that  the  endowment  was  inten- 
ded to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  children  of  one 
religious  denomination.  It  appears  on  the  face  of  it, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  will,  to  be  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  all  who  are  willing  to  receive 
scriptural  instruction  ? — We  have  some  of  the  persons 
who  were  working  the  school  from  the  commencement. 
Miss  Hardy  for  instance,  who  herself  until  the  sale 
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of  the  premises  to  the  Markets  Company  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  school,  and  so  far  as  it  is  per- 
missible to  give  evidence  of  the  object  and  purpose  of 
the  school,  we  can  do  that. 

7859.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  had  children  of 
various  denominations  in  the  school  1 — We  have,  the 
school  was  a gratuitous  school,  and  we  never  refuse 
any  children.  It  was  plainly  the  intention  of  the 
testatrix  that  tlio  endowment  should  be  applicable 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  of  various  religious  denom- 
inations. 

7860.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I find  in  the  report  of 
1880,  that  there  were  sixty  children  on  the  roll,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  thirty,  and  of  these  sixty  there 
were  forty-five  who  are  put  down  as  Church  of  Ire- 
land, and  fifteen  Roman  Catholics  ! — Although  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  will,  the  children  were  always 
taught  the  church  catechism  as  well  as  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

7861.  You  wish  togetanadjournmenton  the  ground 
that  you  are  not  fully  cognisant  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  ! — If  you  please,  for  instance  I have  not 
been  in  communication  with  the  trustees. 

Dr.  Traill. — I think  you  should  understand  that 
we  are  bound  to  cany  out  the  intentions  of  the 
founder,  and  anything  that  sacrificed  the  Scriptural 
character  of  your  school,  would  not  be  allowed  into 
any  scheme ; you  are  not  to  be  necessarily  alarmed 
because  it  appears  to  be  within  the  Act. 

7862.  Professor  Dougherty. — We  are  bound  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  foundex-’s  intentions  rather 
than  the  exact  letter. 

Mr.  B.  Scott. — In  that  case  you  will  have  to  receive 
the  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  the  founder. 

Rev.  Canon  Marrable. — I can  throw  a little  light 
on  this  endowment,  inasmuch  as  the  school  was 
offered  to  me  in  my  parish.  Miss  Hardy  wrote  to  me 
on  the  death  of  Miss  Giiffith,  to  say  that  if  we  could 


take  up  this  school,  it  should  be  under  me  in  c;f 
Andrew’s  parish,  but  it  was  on  the  condition  that  rt 
principles  of  the  Church  Education  Society  should  h! 
adopted.  I said  I was  quite  willing,  that  my  own 
school  was  under  it,  and  I was  quite  willing  to  do  J 
But,  said  she— “ How  would  you  guarantee  that  after 
your  death  the  same  principles  will  be  carried  out” 
And  of  course  both  she  and  I saw  that  after  my  death 
I could  not  guarantee  anything  of  the  kind,  and  they 
broke  off  the  treaty  then  with  reference  to  giving  the 
endowment  to  St.  Andrew’s  parish.  I mention 
this  because  it  throws  a light  upon  what  the  intention 
of  the  founder  was. 

7S63.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— All  we  can  say  at  pre- 
sent is  that  the  provisions  of  the  will  are  that  Scrip, 
tural  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  school,  and 
this  provision  must  be  respected,  but  we  see  no 
evidence  at  present  that  the  Scriptural  instruction 
was  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  Scriptural  in. 
struction  of  children  in  a particular  religious  denom- 
ination. 


Rev.  Mr.  Fish. — I think  you  will  find  in  one  of  the 
returns  that  the  church  catechism  was  taught  regu- 
larly in  the  school. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Yes,  the  return  states  that,  but 
it  states  a little  more,  it  states  the  church  catechism 
was  taught  to  Church  children  which  implies  that  it 
was  not  taught  to  other  children ; that  tells  rather  the 
other  way. 

Dr.  Traill. — If  there  was  a scheme  framed  to  put 
all  the  parochial  endowments  of  the  city  of  Dubh'n 
ixnder  church  management,  would  your  trustees  be 
likely  to  amalgamate  with  others  under  such  a scheme  ? 
I know  there  is  a difficulty  between  those  that  are 
worked  under  Church  Educational  principles,  and 
those  under  National  Board  piinciples ; you  can  cast 
that  about  in  your  mind  to  see  if  you  could  frame  a 
scheme  on  such  a basis. 


St.  Andrew’s 

Parochial 

Schools. 


ST.  ANDREW’S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 
Canon  Marrable  sworn. 


Marrable. 


7864.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I dare  say  you  claim  ex- 
emption!— I do. 

7865.  W ould  you  just  state  the  grounds  on  which  you 
claim  exemption! — We  have  three  endowments,  one 
is  a benefaction  of  Robert,  Eaii  of  Kildare,  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  boys  and  girls  of  the  said  schools,  £500; 
another  is  £200  bequeathed  by  Charles  Powell,  Esq., 
to  be  laid  out  on  interest  by  the  minister  and  ehurch- 
wardens  of  the  said  parish  with  the  consent  of  his 
executors,  the  survivor  or  survivors  of  them,  and  the 
heirs  of  such  survivor. 

7866.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  were  the  trustees  under 
the  Earl  of  Kildare’s  will!— The  minister  and  church- 
wardens got  possession  of  the  money,  and  invested  it 
in  land.  This  (produced)  is  a copy  of  the  schedule, 
dated  27th  Mai'ch,  1753,  attached  to  an  indenture  of 
the  above  date,  which  we  have  in  the  vestry  room. 

7867.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Does  it  say  whom  the  Earl 
of  Kildare  left  as  trustees  1 — No.  “With  the  approba- 
tion of  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 
on  this  trust  and  confidence  that  they,  the  minister 
and  churchwardens  for  the  time  being,  do  yearly  and 
for  ever  put  oxxt  apprentices  two  boys  and  girls, 
or  one  hoy  and  one  girl,  of  the  charity  hoys  and 
girls  of  the  said  parish  to  trades.  The  boys  to  be 
brought  up  and  instructed  in  the  art  of  tillage  or 
husbandry,  and  the  girls  so  as  to  make  them  good  and 
useful  servants.  And  in  case  that  at  any  time  here- 
after there  be  no  charity  boys  or  girls,  or  that  such 
charity  of  keeping  boys  and  girls  in  the  said  parish  .sha  ll 
cease,  then  directing  that  the  interest  or  produce  be  ap- 
plied yearly  by  the  said  minister  and  churchwardens 
in  putting  out  as  apprentices  the  like  number  of 
hoys  or  girls  of  poor  decayed  Protestants,  housekeepers 
within  the  said  parish,  such  hoys  or  girls  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  executors  or  the  survivor,  or  survivors  of 
them,  or  the  heira  of  such  survivor,  and  the  masters  and 


mistresses  to  whom  they  shall  be  so  put  out  to  be 
Protestants.”  That  is  a copy  from  the  said  schedule, 
and  I certify  at  the  back  that  it  is  correctly  copied. 

7868.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  Travers’  will!— I 
have  nothing  but  that. 

7869.  And  then  there  is  thewill  of  James  Southwell! 
— Oh,  I have  two  other  bequests,  one  is  Ci-anfield’s  be- 
quest, and  the  other  Southwell’s.  Cranfield’s  bequest  is 
“ I give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  parish  school  of  St. 
Andrew’s  £3  per  annum  for  evei,)”  that  is  £2  15s.  id. 
British  currency.  And  I certify  that  is  a correct 
copy  of  the  will.  The  third  bequest  is  Southwell’s, 
£1  2s.  2d.,  received  annually  from  the  churchwardens 
of  St.  Werburgh’s  parish,  Dublin,  for  St.  Andrew's 
parish  school.  You  have  had  that  bequest  before  you 
in  several  other  parishes,  so  I did  not  look  into  the 
particulars. 

7870.  Professor  Dougherty. — I see  in  the  report 
of  1858  it  is  stated  that  the  Cranfield  bequest  has 
ceased  to  'be  paid  owing  to  the  determination  of  ifle 
interest  in  the  property  on  which  the  same  was  charged ! 
— I receive  it  every  year. 

7871.  Dr.  Traill. — Who  pays  it  to  you!— It  is 

paid  by  Mr.  Richard  Croker-King.  . 

7872.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  you  have  a site  in 
Wicklow-street ! — We  have  done  with  W icklow-streefc, 
we  have  built  a new  schoolhouse  and  parochial  hall, 
we  were  very  glad  to  give  up  Wicklow-street. 

7873.  Dr.  Traill.— Did  you  sell  it!— We  did  for 

£2°°.  ... 

7874.  How  much  did  you  lay  out  on  the  new  build- 
ings!— £1,450. 

7875.  Where  are  the  new  schools!— Behind  the 
church  on  the  church  grounds. 

7876.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Are  all  these  endow- 
ments now  vested  in  the  same  person! — The  j&nrcji' 
wardens  give  the  receipt  for  the  two  sums  of  £5 
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cl  *200.  I give  the  receipt  for  Cranfield’s  bequest, 
Sd  also  a receipt  for  Southwell’s  bequest. 

7S77  Dr.  Traill. — You  have  no  account  of  Dr. 
Travers’  bequest  in  17271—1  never  heard  of  it. 

7S7S.  In  the  report  of  1S58  it  is  stated  that 
*475  8s.  1 Id.  "^as  received  for  the  use  of  the  school 
tom  Cassandra  Travers  and  John  Roberts,  executors 
of  Dr.  Travers.  In  1833  Joseph  Goff  left  some  money  ? 
X never  heard  of  it. 

7S79.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  a building 
known  as  Shakespeare’s  Gallery  1— Not  now,  that  was 
in  Wicklow-street,  that  has  been  given  up. 

7880.  Dr.  Traill.— Have  you  any  evidence  to 
show  the  state  of  the  school  in  1753,  when  the  Earl 
of  Kildare  bequeathed  the  money.  The  words  don’t 
appear  to  limit  it  to  any  denomination  except  the 
words  “ said  schools,”  were  the  schools  in  any  way 
limited  in  1753.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  show 
whether  at  that  time  the  boys  and  girls  in  that  school 
were  limited  in  any  way  to  church  children  ? — I have 
no  evidence. 

78S1.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Was  it  a parochial  school 
at  that  time  ? — It  has  always  been  a parochial  school. 
The  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  Wicklow-street  house  is 
dated  1753  calling  it  a charity  school,  but  it  does  not 
specify  more  than  it. 

7882.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  it  a boarding-school  or  a 
day  school? — It  was  a day  school,  I don’t  know 
whether  there  were  any  boarders  there. 

7883.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  they  were 
limited  to  church  children  ? — I cannot  say. 

7884.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  these  extracts 
tom  the  wills  ? — There  are  extracts  from  leases  in  our 


vestry-room,  and  there  is  a schedule  attached  to  one 
of  the  old  leases  which  I have  copied  here. 

7S85.  Dr.  Traill Could  you  bring  that  document 

here  ? — Yes,  in  five  minutes. 

7886.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  still  hold  this 
Phrompston  estate? — Yes ; the  money  was  invested, 
together  with  other  money  left  for  charities  in  the 
Phrompston  estate, 

7887.  Professor  Dougherty. — How  do  you  divide 
the  money  as  between  the  almshouses  and  schools  ? — 
We  don’t  divide  them,  we  pay  them  into  the  parochial 
fund,  and  the  schools  and  charities  are  supported  out 
of  it.  The  schools  cost  more.than  the  portion  that 
comes  to  us  and  we  have  to  make  up  the  difference 
by  collections. 


7888.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  you  got  Lord  Kildare’s 
own  will,  or  is  it  an  extract  only  from  the  minute 
books  ? — I have  seen  Lord  Kildare’s  will,  “ it  is  for  the 
use  of  the  poor  boys  and  girls -of  St.  Andrew’s 
parish,  Dublin that  is  all  it  states. 

7889.  In  the  provision  for  apprenticing  the  children 
of  poor  decayed  Protestants,  do  you  contend  that  the 


word  “ Protestant  ” in  that  meant  church  children  ? — T,  issc. 

I should  say  so  decidedly.  Canon 

7890.  It  would  not  have  been  left  to  the  minister  Marrnble- 
and  churchwardens  unless  it  was  intended  for  these 
children  ? — To  secure  that,  I should  say  ; and  it  even 
specifies  that  the  masters  should  be  Protestants  to  whom 

the  children  were  hound. 

7891.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  have  always  a diffi- 
culty in  deciding  that  an  endowment  is  intended  for 
one  religious  denomination  only  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  left  exclusively  for  Protestants,  because  we  hold  that 
there  are  several  denominations  of  Protestants,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  when  it  is  left  to  be  administered  by 
such  a body  as  the  churchwardens  and  parish  clergy- 
men, that  is  accepted  as  prima  facie  evidence  that  it 
was  intended  for  the  members  of  the  church  that  has 
a parish  minister  and  churchwardens. 

Canon  Marrable. — That  is  what  I believe  all  these 
endowments  are. 

7892.  I think  it  would  be  most  convenient  if  we 
allowed  this  case  to  stand  over  to  be  considered  by 
the  full  body  of  Commissioners,  along  with  the 
other  parochial  schools  which  are  similarly  circum- 
stanced, and  on  which  a formal  decision  has  not 
yet  been  given.  You  may  be  quite  sure  that 
whatever  the  decision  of  the  Commission  may  be,  the 
original  provisions  of  the  wills  under  which  you  have 
your  endowment,  must  be  respected.  In  the  mean- 
time will  you  get  us  the  extract  from  the  will  of 
Lord  Kildare  ? — 1 have  the  extract  here  that  I made 
myself.  It  was  a will  of  1743,  and  the  sum  is  .£500, 
and  the  words  were  as  I have  said,  “for  the  use  of 
the  poor  boys  and  gii’ls  of  St.  Andrew’s  parish, 

Dublin.”  I paid  my  shilling,  and  got  this  information, 
and  I certify  that  that  is  correct. 

7893.  Dr.  Traill. — I think  you  may  rely  upon  this 
that  the  only  question  appeal’s  to  be  not  as  regards  the 
governing  body,  but  as  regards  the  applicability  to  the 
poor  generally,  that  even  if  it  were  considered  it  was 
within  the  Act,  and  not  limited  to  the  children  of  the 
church,  that  would  not  in  any  way  imperil  your  con- 
trol, though  it  might  be  under  the  Act  in  one  part  of 
he  clause,  the  exclusive  government  would  be  pre- 
erved. 

Canon  Marrable. — We  wish  to  preserve  the  present 
government. 

7894.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  all  the  children  of 
the  school  members  of  one  religious  denomination  ? — 

There  are  two  Baptists,  and  all  the  rest  Church  children. 

7895.  Dr.  Traill. — There  were  four  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  the  report  of  1853? — There  are  no  Roman 
Catholics  there  now.  The  attendance  at  the  school  is 
increasing  lately,  we  now  have  sixty  on  the  rolL 

7896.  And  the  average  attendance  ?— The  mistress 
says  forty-five,  but  I counted  forty-six. 


ST.  ANN’S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Dickinson,  Vicar,  sworn. 


St.  Ann's 
Parochial 
Schools. 


7897.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  appeal’  in  this  case, 
Mr.  Dean?— Yes, these  are  the  buildings  of  St.  Ann’s 
schools.  These  schools  were  built' in  1857,  and' opened 
m 1858,  and  they  were  built,  as  this  report  in  my 
hand  shows,  by  subscriptions,  collected  personally  by 
myself.  The  site  was  purchased,  as  I mentioned  in 
my  evidence  before,  out  of  a sum  of  money  that  had 
been  saved  up  from  the  offertory  by  my  predecessor. 
Dean  West,  he  was  not  my  immediate  predecessor, 
but  was  formerly  V icar  of  St.  AiliTS,  and  he  had  laid  by 
money  from  the  offertory  ; at  that  time  there  were  not 
so  many  demands  on  it. 

(898.  Dr.  Traill. — It  is  entirely  a church  endow- 
ment?— Entirely  a church  end^wnient,  and  every 
lartlnng  of  the  money  by  which  it  was  built  was 
collected  by  myself  personally,  as  this  report  shows, 
about  £1,500. 

7899.  Do  you  consider  that  your  schools  have  been 


amalgamated  with  the  Ralph  Macklin  schools  as  men-  yery  Rev. 
tionedin  the  report  ?— Temporarily  associated,  and  not  Dean  Dickin- 
an  amalgamation  strictly  speaking;  we  gave  them  a sun- 
lease  of  the  premises  for  twenty  years  at  Is.  a year, 
with  a grant  of  £150  out  of  such  parochial  funds  as 
mi"ht  be  placed  at  our  disposal,  on  condition  of  the 
free  education  of  poor  children  of  St.  Ann’s  parish. 

Our  contract  being  only,  “ out  of  such  parochial  funds 
as  might  he  at  our  disposal;”  as  soon  as  the  par- 
ishioners became  aware  of  the  existence  of  a better 
school  in  an  adjoining  street,  they  became  simul- 
taneously aware  of  the  non-necessity  of  continuing 
their  subscriptions. 

7900.  Professor  Dougherty.— The  parochial  schools 
of  St.  Ann’s  were  not  always  dependent  on  voluntary 
subscriptions.  You  appear  to  have  had  a small 
endowment.  For  example,  I see  here  _ in  the 
report  of  1858  the  present  endowments  of  this  school 
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Very  Rev. 
Dickinson. 


include  a sum  of  £1,150,  Government  3 per  cent, 
stock  ? — I think  there  was  a legacy,  not  to  the  schools 
but  to  the  Vicar  and  Churchwardens  of  the  parish 
generally,  from  Mr.  Cane  a great  many  years  ago. 

7901.  Was  this  applied  to  the  building  of  the  school?  _ __  ^ 

—Yes,  there  was,  I think,  about  £300  or  £400  of  Dublin,  when  there  were°otherTchools  outsldeUmnA 

Mr.  Cane’s  money  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a better-.  CQ 

site,  and  the  balance,  £500  or  £600,  was  the  result  of  7912.  Dr.  Traill.— If  your  endowment  consist 
the  savings  of  my  predecessor  from  the  offertory.  At  of  voluntary  contributions,  it  would  be  exempt  und7 

that  time  there  was  a boavdinn-  Rchr.nl  rlown  in  +.h*  the  Act?— That  is  what  I maintain,  it  is  built  out  of 


time  being,  and  not  a special  educational  trust  I don’t 
think  there  was  a specific  bequest  to  St.  Ann’s.  At 
that  time  we  had  a boarding  school,  and  when  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act  was  passed,  I thought  it  was  - 
waste  of  resources  trying  to  keep  up  a school  i 


that  time  there  was  a boarding  school  down  in  the 
lane. 

7902.  Are  we  to  understand  that  all  this  money  is 
spent  ? — Yes,  all  this  money  was  spent  in  the  purchase 
of  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  the  new  school  stands. 
The  governor's  were  obliged  to  expend  £450  towards 
the  erection  of  the  building  in  addition  to  the  amount 
raised  by  the  special  subscription,  £650,  in  all  £1,100, 
or  the  whole  of  the  money  that  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  parish,  and  besides  that,  I collected  £1,500  more. 

7903.  I see  here  in  addition  to  the  income  derived 
from  Cane’s  charity,  the  school  received  for  many 
years  the  dividend  on  between  £600  and  £700,  invested 


the  accumulated  offertory,  and  special  subscriptions 

7913.  Was  the  legacy  of  Mr.  Cane  entirely  used 
upon  the  site  ?— Yes.  £450  was  paid  to  Mr.  Moyers 
He  bought  the  site,  which  was  a lot  of  old  houses’ 
under  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  intending  to 
build,  and  then  he  found  he  did  not  want  to  build 
and  we  bought  the  estate  for  £450. 

7914.  Professor  Dougherty. — I see  you  also  had 
a bequest  from  Joseph  Goff,  of  £50,  in  18331—1 
never  heard  of  it.  what  was  it  left  for  ? 

7915.  For  the  school,  and  about  half  a century  ago 
Bartholomew  Mahon  left  £300.  No  trace  of  that  was 
found  ? — Perhaps  that  was  left  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school,  and  used  as  income. 


Government  3 per  cents.,  and  producing  last  year 
£19  ? — That  was  exactly  the  £600  that  Dean  West 

had  accumulated  out  of  the  Sunday  offertories,  those  7916.  Would  you  consider  it  possible  and  expedient 
oflertones  were  much  better  then  than  they  are  now.  to  frame  some  scheme  for  the  joint  management  of 
C.  ■ Dr-  MOLLOY. — Do  you  still  get  the  the  parochial  educational  endowments  of  the  city  of 

b0T1,thwe11  “e?UeStrrIt  “ a ™al1  t,liug>  £1  odd,  and  Dublin  1— Yes,  I think  it  would  be  a very  desirable 


thing  to  have  the  Diocesan  Council  or  some  other 
body  of  that  sort  incorporated  for  the  management. 

7917.  Dr.  Traill. — How  would  you  like  the  body 
that  might  be  incorporated  for  the  government  of 
the  Training  College,  suppose  it  was  a body  selected 
by  the  General  Synod ; if  we  did  incorporate  a body  of 
-Still  the  schoolhouse  that  sort,  would  it  not  be  a sufficiently  good  kind  of 


we  have  great  trouble  to  get  it. 

7905.  What  is  your  rent  now  from  the  Widows’ 

Alms  Houses  ? — That  was  in  very  ancient  times,  we 
don’t  pay  £25  now ; when  circumstances  changed  we 
ceased  to  pay  that  altogether ; it  is  a free  widows’ 
house. 

7906.  Professor  Dougherty.  iiuu  ua 

belongs  to  the  educational  endowments  of  the  parish  ? representative  body  to  vest  a lai-ge  quantity  of  these 
—It  is  a very  tumble  down  old  house,  it  would  cost  us  endowments  in  ? — I suppose  it  might  work  if  the  local 
a *2, 5e*,aip  . managers  were  still  under  this  body,  but  I am  afraid  a 

/ yU7.  Ui'.  iRAiLL.-— Have  you  any  ideas  about  the  big  central  body  could  hardly  conduct  the  supervision  a3 
tuture  use  of  this  school  ?— My  idea  was  that  if  you  practically  as  a local  committee, 
thought  it  was  the  wisest  thing,  as  I do  myself,  to  7918.  I refer  rather  to  the  administration  of  the  en- 
ntuue  the^alph  Macklrn  endowment  by  transferring  dowment  than  the  management  of  the  schools  ?-I 
it  to  the  Eildare-street  schools,  or  St.  Werburgh’s  think  that  would  be  a good  thing,  either  that  or  the 
pmish,  where  they  are  very  willing  to  have  it,  and  Diocesan  Council. 

'%J!re xi,  ^ft.ve  a sc^°°l  i®  the  poorest  part  of  the  7919.  Professor  Dougherty. — Don’t  you  think 

city— then  1 thought  that  besides  keeping  our  premises  some  provision  should  be  made  by  which  in  the  fixture 
°r  ui  ^ school,  which  we  would  still  require,  it  it  would  be  possible  to  adjust  these  parochial  educa- 
w?u  . 0 a .V0ry  S°od  ^“8  to  use  it  as  a technical  tional  endowments  to  the  shifting  necessities  of  the 
school,  which  is  very  much  wanted  in  that  neighbour-  Protestant  population  ? — Exactly,  and  the  Ralph 
o , especially  for  teaching  cookery.  You  know  they  Macklin  school  is  an  instance  in  point,  because  if  there 
are  80mg  ° set  up  a technical  school  for  men  in  Kevin-  was  such  a managing  body  they  would  say  "it  is  not 
s ree  , mi  t J.  thought  we  nught  use  our  schoolhouse  wanted  here,  and  we  will  transfer  it  from  where  it  is.” 
Zanzn  x?1  for  ,glr3s'  For  instance,  St.  Werburgh’s,  St.  John’s,  and  St. 

/aub.  Connected  with  your  own  parish  ?— No,  for  Audoen’s  have  been  grouped.  I wanted  to  group  them 
n come  tk®re>  and  quite  disem-  with  St.  Andrew’s  in  order  that  they  might  keep  up 


an  efficient  school,  but  Dr.  Man-able  would  not  join, 
because  he  thought  I was  in  favour  of  the  National 
Board,  and  he  was  not. 

7920.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is  the  difficulty  all  over 
the  town,  but  still  it  might  be  possible  to  put  all 
the  endowments  under  one  body?— That  would  be  a 
very  good  thing,  but  I respectfully  submit  that 


barrassed  of  all  religious  conditions.  But  my  point 
m my  letter  to  the  Commissioners  was  that  this  was 
rather  a parochial  endowment  than  an  educational  en- 
dowment. Because  as  it  was  built  out  of  money  not 
appropriated,  to  the  school,  but  out  of  parish  subscrip- 
tions, my  point  was  it  was  within  the  option  of  the 

parish,,  if  they  pleased,  just  as  if  they  had  bought  a ....  

Ouse  in  awson-street,  to  use  it  for  a school  for  some  they  are  exempt — being  built  out  of  accumulated 

Tears  and  jf  a «iool  became  nmecessaiy  it  TOuld  mbcoriptions. 

revert  to  tbe  parish,  and  could  be  used  in  any  way  they  7921.  Bev.  Dr.  Molloy.— I think  we  have  no 

V*  mStanC®’  1I,ioid  lt.to  be  optional  with  the  difficulty  in  declaring  that  you  are  exempt,  Mr.  Dean, 
parish,  it  it  was  suitable  for  it,  to  turn  the  school  but  if  there  were  any  general  scheme  afterwards 
m 7ono  -n^'-nr  T proposed  for  the  administration  of  parochial  schools, 

,v‘  r‘  Molloy.  It  was  never  irrevocably  possibly  we  might  obtain  your  consent  ? — Certainly,  I 
appropnated  to  purposes  of  education  by  tbe  pariah,  quite  agree  with  you  about  that,  that  some  central: 
but  aimpiy  used  for  such  purposes  at  their  discretion ! extern  should  be  adopted. 

7010  r* ■ ....  , . 7922.  Do  you  think  the  Ralph  Macklin  endow- 

' 18  » 1 Wlthm  their  power  to  apply  it  to  ment  would  be  best  applied  by  transferring  it  to  St 

other  purposes?— Yes,  but  not  their  intention.  'Werburgh’s  ?— I think  it  could  be  moat  usefully  ex- 

/allL.^r0teSSOi  ,UGHERTy' — the  same  time  pended  there.  There  was  a scheme  drawn  up  by 
you  must  remember  that  a considerable  educational  myself  when  that  transfer  was  approved  of  by  the 
endowment  has  disappeared  in  the  parish,  a sum  of  governors,  but  the  Ralph  Macklin  trustees  did  net 
, * allocated  by  Richard  Cane’s  trustees  ?— That  want  the  rector  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  man- 
would  depend  upon  the  terms  of  the  trust.  I under-  agement. 

stand  it  was  to  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  for  the  7923.  Are  you  satisfied  your  parish  would  suffer  no 
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educational  loss  by  that  transferl-I  am  satisfied  it 
would  gain  by  it,  because  the  best  school  m the  parish 
:q  the  Kildare-street  school.  . „ 

7904  Dr.  Traill.— Suppose  that  in  framing  any 
amusement  with  the  Ralph  Macklin  schools  while 
wing  them  power  to  move  to  St.  Werburghs  we 
made  a provision  that  while  they  remained  in  St. 
<Ws  you  yourself  should  be  upon  the  governing 
body  which  I myself  believe  you  ought  to  be  by  the 
wordin'*  of  Ralph  Macklin’s  will,  and  that  you  were 
made  manager  under  the  National  Board  so  long  as 
that  school  was  in  your  palish,  would  you  work  the 
school  on  that  basis  ? — Of  course,  I would  work  any 
school,  and  do  the  best  I could. 

7925.  That  is  talking  of  the  next  eleven  years?— 


No,  it  is  seven  years. 

7926.  That  is  not  a permanent  arrangement,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  years  you  will  have  the  Ralph 
Macklin  schools  turned  out  of  their  premises  with  an 
income  of  £200  a year.  If  you  were  to  be  on  the 
governing  body  and  made  manager  of  the  school  all 
that  difficulty  of  expulsion  would  not  arise  1— It  would, 
because  the  parishioners  don’t  want  the  schools. 


7927.  Professor  Dougherty. — I understand  your  June  7,  ma 
contention  is  that  the  schools  are  not  wanted  for  the  y ~ 
parish? — The  present  Select  Vestry  are  determined  to  jjean  >eV 
serve  them  with  a notice  to  quit  as  soon  as  possible  on  Dickinson, 
account  of  the  non-necessity  of  the  schools  since  Kil- 
dare-place  was  opened,  and  then  also  if  our  premises 

are  to  be  used  for  technical  education  the  seven  years 
would  stand  as  a barrier  to  such  utilization,  so  that 
their  removal  is  in  the  interest  of  education. 

7928.  Dr.  Traill.  — Don’t  you  think  the  children 
of  your  parish  would  get  better  instruction,  not  being 
in  such  very  large  numbers  as  in  Kildare-street,  as 
compared  with  the  accommodation  of  that  school  ? — 

It  is  not  the  children  of  my  parish  who  are  getting 
that  education. 

7929.  Suppose  they  were  the  children  getting  the 
education  ? — They  might  have  more  minute  attention, 
but  I hold  the  education  given  in  the  other  is  better, 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a waste  of  public  money. 

Dean  Dickinson. — At  theend  of  seven  years  the  pre- 
sent lease  of  the  premises  will  be  at  an  end,  and  they 
will  have  to  look  out  then  for  uremises  to  carry  on 
their  school. 


ST.  MICHAN’S  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  ANNE-STREET. 
Very  Rev.  Archdeacon  AD  Mahon  sworn. 

•Do  you  claim  exemption 


7930.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.- 
for  your  schools  ? — Yes. 

7931.  On  the  ground  that  the  endowmentis  intended 
only  for  the  Roman  Catholic  children  of  the  parish? — 
So  Ithink. 

7932.  And  it  is  administered  entirely  by  Roman 
Catholics  ? — Yes. 

7933.  What  is.  the  origin  of  your  endowment  ? — 
Some  bequest  I am  told,  I never  saw  the  will ; some 
person  named  Brady  left  a bequest  upwards  of  forty 
years  ago,  and  out  of  that  we  built  the  school. 

7934.  In  whom  is  the  property  at  present  vested  ? 
— The  Archbishop,  one  of  the  Vicars-General,  and 
myself. 

7935.  Do  you  know  how  it  came  to  be  invested  ? — 
Some  of  my  predecessors  with  what  remained  after 
building  the  school  invested  it  in  funds. 

7936.  I find  by  the  report  of  1880  that  the  original 
document  giving  you  this  endowment  could  not  at  that 
time  be  discovered  ? — I never  saw  it,  and  I inquired 
of  Mr.  demon  of  the  Charitable  Bequests  Board,  who 
asked  me  to  make  out  particulars  for  search,  which  I 
neglected.  He  did  not  refuse  me,  and  could  not  get  it 
from  him. 

7937.  As  a matter  of  fact  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  document  under  which  you  hold  your  endow- 
ment ? — I am  not. 

7938.  And  the  fact  is  that  the  endowment  at  present 
is  vested  in  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  one  of 
the  Vicars-General,  and  the  parish  priest  1 — Yes. 

7939.  Is  it  so  to  continue  ? — Yes,  I should  think 
so. 

7940.  Are  the  children  of  your  school  exclusively 
Catholics  ? — Exclusively,  I don’t  think  there  is  an  ex- 
ception. 

7941.  It  is  a National  school? — Yes,  boys  and 
girls,  and  infants.  The  girls’  school  is  under  the  care 
of  the  Presentation  nuns. 

7942.  What  is  the  total  income  from  your  endow- 
ment ? — The  interest  on  the  sum  invested  in  Govern- 
ment Stock,  and  occasional  bequests  and  subscriptions 
or  donations  from  a charity  sermon  j there  is  also 
one  debenture  of  £100. 

7943.  What  is  your  income  from  the  Government 
Stock?— About  £30  a year. 


St  Midian's 
National 
Schools, 

. . Annc-street. 

7944.  Representing  £1,000? — Yes,  it  is  more  than  

£1,157  just  now.  There  has  been  £100  added  to  it  Very  Rev 
since  that  was  taken.  _ _ M‘Mabon°n 

7945.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  you  in  the  same  building 
still  on  which  the  money  of  Miss  Amelia  Brady  was 
originally  invested? — Yes. 

7946.  £2,000  of  her  money  appears  to  have  been 
invested  in  the  buildings  ? — I think  so. 

7947.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  does  yourcharity 
sermon  produce  ? — £60  at  the  most. 

7948.  Altogether  your  endowment  does  not  exceed 
£120  a year? — Not  more — about  £120.  There  is 
£250  that  we  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  the  church 
some  years  ago,  showing  the  same  interest  as  they 
would  get  for  it  in  die  bank. 

7949.  ProfessorDouGHERTY. — Isthatnioneythepro- 
duce  of  six  Hibernian  Bank  shares,  referred  to  in  the 
earlier  reports  ? — No,  I never  heard  of  those  sharesat  all. 

7950.  Rev.  Dr.MoLLOY.— £250is  stated  to  havebeen 

lent  by  the  trustees  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
without  security,  and  bearing  the  annual  interest  of 
£7  10s.  ? — Precisely.  _ 

7951.  How  do  you  expend  your  income  ? — I give 
half  the  income  of  the  charity  sermon  or  more  to 
the  Nuns,  for  the  female  school,  and  then  the  rest  is 
divided  between  the  teachers,  giving  so  much  to  each 
according  to  their  position. 

7952.  Do  you  know  what  your  teachers  get  from 
the- National  Board  ?— According  to  their  classification. 

There  are  four  rooms,  and  four  distinct  schools  m 
the  same  building ; there  were  five,  but  two  were 
amalgamated. 

7953.  Yon  distribute  your  endowment  between  them 
to  supplement  the  money  they  get  from  the  National 
Board?— Yes,  the  master  so  much,  the  assistant  so 
much,  then  the  second  class  teachers  so  much.  I 
divided  it  among  them  all. 

7954.  Dr.  Traill.— Have  you  got  the  will  ot 
Amelia  Brady?— I never  saw  it.  Of  course  it  is  m 
existence,  for  it  was  proved  in  1834,  however  it  appears 
to  have  been  described  already,  it  says  the  bequest  was 
given  for  the  erection  of  one  or  more  schoolhouse  for 
the  education  of  poor  Roman  Catholic  children. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  we  may  declare  you 
exempt. 
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ST.  MICHAN’S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 
Rev.  Thomas  Long  sworn. 


Rer.  Thomas  7955.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  claim  exemption? 
Long.  — yes,  I sent  in  all  the  information  I could  long  ago 

about  it. 

7956.  Have  you  any  endowment  ? — Only  £1  2s.  2d. 
a year,  the  Southwell  bequest,  and  Crosbie’s  chanty, 
which  several  other  parishes  get  beside. 

7957.  Dr.  Traill. — And  Cave’s  charity  of  .£1,000 
was  invested  in  buildings  apparently  ? — I did  not  hear 
anything  about  that,  the  schools  were  built  in  the 
churchyard  by  Dr.  Stanford. 

7958.  Professor  Dougherty. — That  was  built  by 
the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  ? — No,  I think  by  Dr. 
Stanford. 

7959.  Have  you  an  Erasmus  Smith  school  in  the 

parish  ? — No.  I get  a grant  from  the  governors 

still. 

7960.  Is  the  school  called  the  Erasmus  Smith 
English  Boys’  School  ? — No. 

7961.  It  appears  so  in  the  report  of  1S58? — No, 
St.  Michan’s  Parochial  School,  the  new  part  of  the 
schoolhouse  was  built  in  1846  by  Dr.  Stanford,  it  is 
written  up  over  the  door. 

7962.  Is  that  a former  Rector? — Yes. 

7963.  Dr.  Traill. — You  have  no  claim  on  that 
Erasmus  Smith  endowment,  they  can  withdraw  it 
at  any  moment  ? — Of  course  they  can,  I hope  they 

• won’t. 

7964.  They  have  withdrawn  it  all  over  the  North 
of  Ireland.  You  have  no  deed  or  document  binding 
them  ? — I am  afraid  not. 

7965.  Professor  Dougherty. — Turning  to  the 
report  of  185S  I find  a bequest  of  £50  from  G. 
Campbell  in  1812  ? — I never  heard  of  it. 

7966.  And  George  Nugent  a like  sum  in  1832  ? — 

I never  heard  of  it. 

7967.  And  then  there  is  this  famous  man,  Goff,  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  several 
parochial  charities,  and  who  never  appears  to  have 
been  heard  of,  another  sum  in  1833  ? — I never  heard 
of  it. 

7968.  — Dr.  Traill. — The  real  property  of  the 
school  consists  of  a single  house  or  tenement  in  Bow- 
street  let  to  a tenant  at  £40  Trisli  ? — Our  own  school- 
house.  is  there,  where  the  master  lives. 

7969.  Then  you  have  no  property  now  from  which  you 
derive  a profit  rent  ? — No.  There  were  some  houses 
somewhere  that  fell  out  of  lease  some  years  ago.  The 
only  endowment  we  have  is  Crosbie’s  charity  and 
Erasmus  Smith’s. 

7970.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Crosbie  charity  ?— 

I don’t  know,  it  is  in  the  Pour  Courts,  several  parishes 
have  it.  Miss  Crosbie  left  us  £1 0 a year,  that  is  all. 

/971.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  much  do  you  get 
from  the  governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  school  ?— 
£20  or  £21,  and  then  if  you  call  the  Three  per  Cents, 
an  endowment,  we  get  £9  a year  in  the  Bank  'of 
Ireland. 

/9/2.  Who  is  entitled  to  receive  the  dividends — the 
Rector  of  the  parish? — Yes,  it  is  in  my  name  I 
get  it 

/973.  Dr.  Traill. — On  what  authority  do  you  get 
it,  how  are  you  able  to  go  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and 
get  it  paid  to  you  ? — It  is  in  my  name. 

797 4.  There  must  be  a document  authorizing  them 
to  pay  it  to  you  ? — It  was  there  before  I came,  the 
same  old  thing.  Then  there  is  £1  2s.  2d.  a year,  that 
every  parish  gets,  it  is  not  worth  collecting. 

7975.  What  is  the  capital  of  the  Three  per  Cents.  ? 

— We  get  £4  10s.  a half  year. 

7976.  Professor  Dougherty.— When  did  the  school 

cease  to  be  called  the  Erasmus  Smith  school? It 

never  was  called  the  Erasmus  Smith  school  since  I 
heard  of  the  existence  of  the  school. 

7977.  It  is  so  entitled  in  the  report  of  1858? — 
There  seems  to  be  some  connexion  between  us  and  the 
Erasmus  Smith  Board,  because  they  have  given  us  a 


Sols  th6y  gaVe  SnmtS  t0  a g°od 

Wo?L8:,^Te  7°u„n°  < locumentary  evidence  atall?- 
Not  even  a lease  of  the  schoolhouse,  two  schools  are 
built  on  the  churchyard.  are 

7979.  Dr.  Tiuitt.— Hire  you  uuy  minute  bools 
of  the  parish  ? — I don  t think  there  are  any. 

7980.  Gould  you  not  get  information  from  the  Bank 
or  notand  ~r  d°nt  kn0W  Aether  they  would  giveit 

- I98.*-  } tbin,k  ? 7°uldt  nec0ssary  to  ask  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  at  what  date  this  £300  was  putin f_If  Z 
like  I will  do  it.  ■you 

7982  Professor  Dougherty— What  is  rour  idea 
as  to  the  administration  of  the  parochial  educational 
endowments  of  the  city  of  Dublin  under  a joint 

waVT*  t lU!  C "'e  h;ul  befctei’  be  leffc  to  ourselves. 

7983.  Any  well  considered  scheme  would  make  due 
provision  for  guarding  parochial  interests,  but  would 
it  not  be  advisable  to  have  a board  of  your  own 
denomination  in  which  you  would  have  confidence  to 
manage  these  endowments  ? — I think  that  with  regard 
to  managing  bodies  the  less  there  are  managing  it  the 
bettor.  I am  always  glad  when  our  select  vestry  is 


/984.  We  have  it  in  evidence  here  that  there  has 
been  great  waste  in  connexion  with  the  educational 
endowments  of  the  City  of  Dublin;  in  connexion 
with  your  own  parish  for  example  three  legacies  of 
£50  each  have  disappeared  ; would  it  not  be  desirable 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  any  such  dissipation  of 
the  small  sums  available  for  education  in  future?— I 
suppose  it  would. 

7985.  Moreover  it  is  quite  understood  that  the 
population  is  shifting  and  that  parishes  which  once  had 
a considerable  Protestant  population  are  now  almost 
deserted  by  Protestants  ?— Yes,  they  have  all  gone 
out  to  live  in  the  suburbs. 

7986.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  in  such  a case  to 
be  able  to  move  an  educational  endowment  to  a locality 
where  it  could  be  used  with  advantage  to  the  poor 
Protestant  population  ? 

1 987.  Dr.  Traill. — For  iustanee  the  recent  amal- 
gamation of  St.  Audoen’s  and  St.  Werburgh’s  is  working 
well? — Yes,  I think  perhaps  that  would  be  a good 
thing,  union  is  strength  they  say,  I think  if  St.  Paul’s 
and  ours  were  joined  together  it  would  be  a good  thing, 
except  that  we  are  both  under  different  systems,  St. 
Paul  s under  the  National  Board,  and  we  under  the 
Church  Education  Society. 

7988.  Is  there  any  insuperable  objection  on  your 
part  to  joining  the  National  Board?— Oh,  yes,  I could 
not  conscientiously  join  it. 

7989.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — How  many  children  are 
there  in  your  school  ? — We  have  an  average  attendance 
of  forty-one. 

7990.  Dr.  Traill. — How  many  on  the  roll  ? — Sixty. 

7991.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Are  you  able  from  this 
endowment  alone  to  provide  education  for  them 
without  any  assistance  from  the  National  Board  ? — 
We  don’t  get  one  penny  from  the  National  Board,  but 
we  have  a sermon  every  year.  We  had  a sermon  last 
Sunday  week  at  which  we  got  something  under  £2,  but 
I collect  myself,  and  expect  to  .have  £80.  I go  round 
to  the  shops  myself,  and  save . the  parish  £7  10s 
collection  fees. 

7992.  Dr.  Traill Do  you  find  any  objection  on 

the  part  of  some  of  your  subscribers,  to  say  that  as 
there  is  public  money  within  your  reach  they  won’t 
subscribe  more  ? — They  often  told  me  that. 

7993.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — On  what  ground  do  you 
decline  to  accept  the  endowment  of  the  National 
Board  ? — I would  not  like  to  have  to  say  to  any  child 
in  a school  “ You  must  go  out  while  the  Scriptures 
are  being  read,”  or  to  tell  them  that  the  word  of  God 
was  poison. 
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7994.  In  fact  you  would  be  in  favour  of  a purely 

de799raprofessor°°DouGHERTV.— And  you  would 
A J educate  children  of  other  denominations  m 
^5  d“..m  toti.nal  principles  tolf  a child  ™ in  the 
Sool  I would  not  like  to  turn  it  out  because  God  s 
._nrd  was  going  to  be  read. 

-996.  Dr.  Traill.— You  would  not  force  them  to 
come  in'  ? By  every  legitimate  means  I would,  I would 

not  like  to  compel  them  by  force. 

7997.  Professor  Dougherty. — Have  you  children 
belonging  to  other  denominations  in  attendance  1 — I 
don’t  think  there  is  one. 

7998.  Then  the  difficulty  you  fear  would  not  arise 


under  the  National  Board  regulations? — But  some  June  7,  me. 
day  there  might  come  a Roman  Catholic  child.  Rev  ^mas 

7999.  And  you  think  it  is  desirable  for  the  sake  of  Long, 
the  hypothetical  case  to  refuse  the  assistance  of  the 
National  Board?- -I  think  the  principle  is  better  still. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  appears  very  clear  that  your 
school  is  conducted  upon  strictly  denominational  prin- 
ciples, but  we  think  it  desirable  to  let  it  stand  over 
for  the  consideration  of  the  full  Commission  when 
we  shall  go  into  the  general  question  of  the  parochial 
schools  in  Dublin.  Besides,  as  you  get  a grant  from 
the  governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  your  case 
will  come  under  our  consideration  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  question  of  that  endowment. 


ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY  OF 

8000.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy  (addressing  Sir  Francis 
Brady).— Sir  Francis,  since  the  question  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  and  the  Coulson  Bequest  was  before  us 
on  a former  occasion,  a scheme  has  been  lodged  by  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  dealing  with  the 
subject,  and  that  scheme  has  come  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  will  not  proceed 
to  prepare  any  draft  scheme  in  reference  to  this 
subject  while  the  proceedings  in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s 
court  are  in  progress,  but  we  wish  before  the  long 
vacation  comes  to  conclude  the  preliminary  inquiry 
which  has  already  been  commenced,  and  to  receive 
therefore  such  evidence  as  may  be  offered  to  us 
to-day  on  the  part  of  the  academy,  or  of  the  corpora- 
tion, or  of  the  musical  profession.  And  having 
received  that  evidence,  and  brought  the  preliminary 
inquiry  to  a conclusion,  we  propose  to  take  no  further 
steps  in  the  matter  whatever,  until  the  case  now 
pending  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  reference,  to 
the  Coulson  Bequest  has  been  brought  to  a conclusion. 

Sir  F.  Brady. — I presume  that  conclusion  has 
been  arrived  at  since  your  letter  of  the  29th  May. 

8001.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Since  that  letter  was 
written  we  have  received  an  intimation  that  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  has  postponed  the  proceedings  in  his  court  for 
a fortnight,  but  we  have  no  information  that  he  post- 
poned the  proceedings  in  his  court  with  a view  to  enable 
this  Commission  to  proceed  to  the  settlement  of  a draft 
scheme.  It  appears  rather  that  he  postponed  the 
consideration  of  the  case  with  a view  to  enable 
the  parties  before  him  to  consider  what  course  they 
would  adopt  in  regard  to  the  proceedings  in  his  court, 
and  that  being  so,  we  don’t  think  it  desirable  that 
this  Coinmmission  should  proceed  with  the  settle- 
ment of  a scheme  pending  the  further  action  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  but  we  are  prepared  to  proceed  with 
our  inquiry,  and  to  hear  whatever-  views  may  be  laid 
before  us  to-day. 

Mr.  E.  T.  LSewley,  Q.C.,  for  the  Corporation. — It  is 
right  to  say  I applied  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  to 
postpone  it  to  November,  and  he  would  not  listen  to  me. 


MUSIC.— COULSON  BEQUEST.  Eoyal  Irish 

Academy  of 

Mr.  Maxwell. — I appear  for  the  Commissioners  of  Music- 
Charitable  Donations,  and  was  about  to  state  the  gjboa 
object  for  which  the  adjournment  was  granted,  and 
that  was  that  the  parties  might  consider  what  course 
we  would  adopt  in  reference  to  the  proceeding  before 
you,  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  distinctly  refused  to  give 

an  adjournment  until  November. 

8002.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  had  two  letters  front 
Mr.  Cree,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  of  Music.  The  first  of  these  letters  was 
received  on  the  1st  June. 

“ I beg  to  inform  you  that  the  proceedings  in  this  case 
in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  court  were  this  day  adjourned  for 
a fortnight,  on  the  application  of  counsel  for  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Dublin,  with  a view  to  the  resumption  of  the  inquiry 
before  the  Commissioners  of  Educational  Endowments. 

In  the  second  letter  Mr.  Cree  says : 

“ Referring  to  my  letter  of  the  1st  inst.,  I heg  to  say, 
that  having  regard  to  your  letter  to  Sir  Francs  Brady 
which  was  read  in  court  at  the  hearing  of  the  above  ca.e, 
it  would  appear  desirable  before  resuming  the  inquiry  into 
the  Academy  of  Music  and  Coulson  Bequest,  te  ascertain 
clearly  whether  the  adjournment  was  granted  bi  the 
Vice-Chancellor  with  a view  to  giving  time  to  proceed  with 
the  inquiry  before  the  Commission.  I understand  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  the  ground  of 
the  adjournment,  and  now  write  lest  my  letter  of  the  1st 
inst.  might  lead  to  any  misapprehension. 

On  the  strength  of  these  documents  we  have  decided 
that  as  it  is  uncertain,  or  at  least  as  there  is  a difference 
of  opinion  whether  the  Vice-Chancellor  postponed  the 
proceedings  in  his  court  with  a view  to  our  drawing; 
up  a draft  scheme,  we  shall  not  draw  up  a draft  scheme, 
or  proceed  to  draw  it  up  until  the  case  before _the Vice- 
Chancellor  is  brought  to  a conclusion.  But  having  is- 
sued notices  that  we  would  receive  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject to-dav,  we  see  no  reason  why  we  may  not  continue 
the  inquiry  which  has  already  been  opened,  and  hear  the 
views  which  may  be  brought  before  us  on  behalf  of 
the  Academy  of  Music,  the  Corporation,  or  the  musical 


8003.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Now,  will  you  take  up 
the  scheme  first? — There  are  many  matters  of  mere 
detail  which  are  so  extremely  formal  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  going  into  a verbal  criticism  of  them. 
Bnt  on  page  4,  No.  1 1 : — “ Any  member  of  the  Council 
may  resign  by  notifying  his  intention  so  to  do  in  writing 
to  the  Registrar.  No  professor  or  teacher  of  music 
shall  he  eligible  for  the  council.”  I would  say  that 
ought  to  be  amended.  “No  professor  or  teacher  of 
music,  unless  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  academy, 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  Council.”  Professors  of  the 
academy  should  be  eligible,  but  teachers  of  music 
not  members  of  the  academy  should  not  be  eligible. 
I think  it  is  desirable  that  our  professors,  men  of 


Brady  sworn. 

great  eminence,  should  not  be  excluded  from  taking  a 
part  in  the  management  of  the  academy,  but  I don  t 
Eiink  strangers  whose  interests  may  be  hostile  to  the 
Should  be  allowed  to  take  a part  m the 

of  the  1 suppose  you 

meuot i.  prfeHovs  who  null  be  appomted  >nth, > neudy 
constituted  academy  1-Oh,  certainly,  I toe  said 
“unless  on  the  teaching  staff. 

Do.  TrajMi. — In  otto  schemes  vie  rather 
thought  that  persons  mho  u-ere  in  receipt  of  payments 
should  not  hi  themselves  on  the  governing  body  to 
There  are  many  ren.ons-tlie  last  day  the  uupnry  » 
before  the  Commission  it  uos  mentioned  that  the 


Sir  Francis 
Brady. 
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Jiine  7. 1S8€,  London  Academy  of  Music  is  managed  entirely  by  8017  But  vou  mal-e  ....  , , 

Si,  Fnntk  professors  Of  music.  I wrote  to  the  secretary,  and  he  section  should  bo  elected  in  «£  the  “■ft*".  »« 

replied  that  all  the  professors  who  are  on  the  ceased,  nor  any  prerision  as  to  what  shorif  S'* 1 

b“dy  ”e  "“TO”  on  the  teaching  stuff.  in  case  the  number  of  subscribers  beanie  T 

8006.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  your  objection  small;  as  the  scheme  stands,  if  there  were  onlvt 

to  admitting  on  tlio  governing  body  professors  of  subscribers  they  would  elect  one  whole  section  of  (1° 
music  who  are  not  actually  teachers  in  the  academy  ?—  academy  ?— Yes,  if  such  an  unfortunate  occurr* 
Because  they  think  their  interests  are  at  variance  with,  should  take  place  as  that.  ence 

and  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  academy,  we  know  8018.  It  is  proposed  that  no  matter  what  tl> 
that  as  a matter  of  fact.  They  would  come,  not  in  the  number  of  subscribers  may  be  they  should  still  in  - 
capacity of  members  of  the  council  to  help  us,  but  this  right  ? 14111 

as  critics  finding  fault  with  the  teaching  of  other  Mr.  Baker.— It  is. 

professors.  That  has  been  almost  invariably  the  8019.  Rev.  Dr  Molloy. — Even  if  there  we™  Vni 

case.  two?  omI 

8007.  Would  they  not  be  very  valuable  critics  Mr.  B ulcer. — Yes. 

of  the  work  done  by  the  professorial  staff  ?— We  think  8020.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Do  you  consider  that 
not.  Let  them  criticise  from  their  point  of  view  out-  g00^  system  ? a 

Sir  F.  Brady. — I cannot  say  it  is.  It  might  bp 

8008.  Do  you  think  the  opposition  would  be  to  the  better  perhaps  to  co-opt  them.  s 

professors  or  to  the  amateurs? — To  the  professors.  8021.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  not  t.liinl- 

8009.  Can  you  explain  why  that  is  the  case  with  power  ‘wllich  is  given  to  subscribers  ought  to  be  in 

reference  to  the  musical  profession,  when  it  is  not  S0?le  .yay  gracll,ated  according  to  the  number  of 
the  case  in  reference  to  any  other  literary  or  art  pro-  su  , 01  ,rs:  At  present  yon  have  100  subscribers  of£l 
fession ; for  example  take  such  a board  as  the  senate  of  f,  ’ “t  tliere  lias  boen  a special  inducement  to  keep 
the  Royal  University,  would  it  not  he  considered  a ber  up  to  that  standard  because  your  grant  of 

preposterous  proposition  that  no  person  professionally  fr?m  *be  Government  depends  upon  your  having 

engaged  in  teaching  should  he  a member  of  the  senate  ,UU , subscriptions.  If  this  new  body  he  constituted, 
of  the  Royal  University,  on  the  ground  that  he  would  ?nd  they  get  a la!'ge  endowment  like  the  Cookon 
be  a critic  of  the  professors  or  fellows  who  act  as  request  your  subscribers  might  fall  off  very  much ; and 
examiners?— The  Royal  University  I understand  does  Wltll0ut  ^king  an  extravagant  hypothesis,  we  may 
not  teach.  suppose  they  might  be  reduced  to  one-half ; would  it  be 

8010.  It  examines  ? — That  is  a very  different  r®afonable  to  give  the  same  power  that  you  give  to 

matter.  100  subscribers,  in  the  case  of  50  or  30  or  20  ? 

8011.  And  criticises  the  work  done  by  its  fellows  ? . ^rady. — I am  not  myself  prejudiced  in 

—We  wild  wish  to  have  outside  professors  as 

examiners,  and  have  always  tried  to  get  them.  Dr.  Traill. — All  you  want  is  that  the 

8012.  But  since  the  governing  body  of  the  academy  l,roPerty  of  the  academy  should  be  represented  by  a 
would  appoint  the  examiners  and  professors,  I cannot  Sp 

■clearly  see  why  there  should  be  any  objection  that  on  . a Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Now,  are  there  any  other 
that  council  there  should  he  persons  of  professional  P0111*®  ^ — ^e_s>  clause  35.  “ The  income  to  he  derived 
knowledge,  which  would  enable  them  to  estimate  the  iroia  tbe  residue  of  the  Coulson  endowment  shall  be 
efficiency  of  the  teaching  and  of  the  examinations?—  receive.d  by  tbe  council,  and  shall  be  applied  by  them 
We  employ  the  best  professors  we  can  <mt.  partly  in  endowing  one  or  more  chairs  of  instrumental 

8013  The  fiiiMtifin  -rwvi-  i ° i , . music  in  the  academy  to  be  called  ‘the  Coulson 

the  past  by  the  crovernors  of  fl.A  baS  been-  dou?  “ Professorships,’  and  partly  in  establishing  scholarships, 
-abouf  to  S aSTS  tTi  18  exhjbitions  ^ deserving  students  in  the 

•academy  is  to  be  constituted  T academy,  each  of  which  shall  be  called  the  Coulson 

point  not  in  tie  way  of  objecting, tatTS^! 

want  to  understand  the  subject  Ifl,  say  it  should  be  applied  in  payment  of  professors,  I 

rfiatmot.  i ,,  . . . , y snouJd  we  am  not  sure  that  endowing  chairs  of  music  likelv  to 


•academy  is  to  be  constitutor!  T . acaaemy,  eacn  ot  winch  shall  be  called  the  Coulson 

point  not  in  tie  way  of  objecting, tatTS^! 

want  to  understand  the  subject  “why  shodd  wj  7 “ J* ■applied,  m payment  of  professors,! 

distrust  the  members  nf  fhHJ  y c ° . We  am  not  sure  tbafc  endowing  chairs  of  music  likely  to 

^birp^L^go^g^r^S  fT"”?  intosineenre,  lonld  be  a good  thing!  I 
academy  the  business  of  wlnVMe  +„  , ^ , ,an  believe  the  Corporation  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

r CI““  38.  S«™«  ■»»  say  1 don't  see  toe  use  of  it 

thirty  yearn  experience's  that  they  are  most  imtiesindele  1 Ilofy  40  Eay  mct  * toterferenee  teth 

members  it  woulrl  „n+  zLu  , ,,IIKle'slla  ,e  religion  has  never  occurred  in  the  academy,  and  the 
certain.  ’ Our  own  professors  woSt.lfJSl  JfSS  “<;r0  mention  of  such  a thing  as  possible  strikes  me  as 


n Our  own  , 1 — ; . mcubiou  ui  suen  a mnng  as  possioie  serines  me  as 

.inubo  strongly  I would  not  for  1®mselJes  obJect  objectionable.  I would  suggest  to  omit  that  clause 

^tiKMi^n  reference 

;^ng,. night  v.ryposdblyiLZ°hiLS» 


-much  better  teacher  than  the  professor  in  the  academy, 

““If  , Pw0n; the  managiug  body  he  would  do 
nothing  but  find  fault. 

8014.  Then  we  may  take  it  as  your  opinion,  founded 


very  power  to  appoint  their  officers  and  fix  their  duties,  and 
emy,  only  take  means  to  secure  an  efficient  governing  body? 
Id  do  — Then,  as  far  as  I see,  these  are  the  only  things 
that  occur  to  me'  to  say.  The  Corporation  have  made 
nded  some  suggestions,  some  of  which  I consider  are  right 


on  lono-  exneripnepl—V™  Zi  P . ’/ u „ ea  some  suggestions,  some  of  which  I consider  are  riglit 

^fSi?PThavfl^;&  tie  °?r°n  0f  a11  our  **d  1 d°  aot.  As  to  the  relative  proportiorTof 

^ to  other  mndcIluSw+r6-  vWem  tbe  representatives  of  the  different  bodies  of  the 

“ I cmTdisS?S-  £ rcon«1?  f T'  aiKl  as  far  Acadeiay  of  Music,  and  the  Corporation  of  Dublin, 

of  the  professors  on  the  maimgi^body  'r°1>e  “ * ““S'  tlu't  1 preff  le“™S.to  f e Com™' 

8015  Whsif  f ° •>  -.  sioners  when  they  come  to  frame  then- scheme,  to  give 

S-te  K TttSil  whet  proportion  they  think  right, 

number  of  subscribing  mPmi  a fboil  c!  be  a 8025.  In  reference  to  the  point  which  arose  a 

provision  for  electino-°tliPiu  t^+i  tbf16  is  n°  bfctle  wb^e  ag°>  1 think  you  mentioned  that  you  did 
should  be  ballotterl  fnv  iw  n * n e,ac  1 membei"  not  know  the  case  of  any  other  academy  of  music  or 

SterofiS ltSclto*b>  Conned;  that  is  a num  smilei-  body  in  which  there  were  professors  Oh  to 

“*t  y0U  . Yonproride  that  of  Mode  established  in  London  a few  years  *go, 

tlie  subscribers » yw  +i  °i y S10ldt\  be  elected  by  wliich  1 understand  has  been  singularly  successful  in 

the  subscribers  ?-Yes,  the  academy  section.  the  promotion  of  musical  educZn.  I find  on  the 
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executive  committee  the  name  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
Mns.  Doc.,  and  he  is  not  among  the  professors  of  the 
college,  and  also  the  name  of  John  Stainer,  Esq.,  a 
musical  doctor.  These  are  two  outside  professors  on 
the  executive  committee1? — Professor  Sullivan  does 
not  teach,  as  far  as  I know,  and  I don’t  know  that 
Dr.  Stainer  teaches. 

8026.  But  these  would  be  examples  of  professional 
musicians  on  the  governing  body  who  are  not  them- 
selves professors  in  the  institution? — It  does  not  affect 
niv  opinion  in  the  least. 

"8027.  Dr.  Traill. — You  would  have  no  objection 
to  putting  them  on  if  they  lived  in  Dublin  ? — We 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  here. 

8028.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  gives  us  a precedent, 


which  you  did  not  think  existed? — I don’t  think  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan  is  a teacher.  I speak  of  what  I know 
of  the  musical  profession  in  Dublin. 

8029.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I understand  you  to  say 
that  you  speak,  for  yourself  only,  and  not  on  the  part 
of  the  academy,  whose  views  you  do  not  undertake  to 
represent? — Well,  both,  taking  into  account  that  I 
have  been  intimately  mixed  up  with  the  academy  for 
years. 

8030.  Dr.  Traill. — You  propose  to  represent  the 
academy  in  so  far  as  you  are  not  contradicted  by  any 
other  members? — Yes. 

8031'.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Perhaps,  Sir  Robert 
Stewart,  you  may  have  something  to  say.  You  have 
read  over  this  scheme? — I have. 


Sir  Robert  P. 

8032.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Have  you  any  views  on 
ihis  subject  which  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  the 
Commission? — The  question  that  you  have  just  pro- 
posed, I must  say  that  I don’t  believe  it  would  tend 
to  our  harmony  to  have  outside  professors  on  our 
governing  body.  I have  no  other  observation  to  make. 

8033.  If  these  outside  professors  were  not  them- 
selves engaged  in  teaching  music  in  the  city,  should 
you  consider  it  objectionable  that  they  should  be 
appointed  on  the  council  of  the  academy  ? — I don’t 
know  that  I have  anything  to  say  about  that.  I 
understood  your  question  to  be,  would  they  be 
appointed  by  the  Corporation. 

8034.  No,  the  scheme  proposes  that  the  musical 
profession  should  be  formally  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  governing  body,  and  the  question  *T  raised  was 
whether  your  opinion  is  in  favour  of  that  provision. 

8035.  Dr  Traill. — It  is  .not  exactly  all  share,  it 
refers  to  the  musical  profession  outside  the  professors 
in  the  academy. 

8036.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  scheme  as  it  stands 
proposes  to  exclude  the  musical  profession  from  all 
share  in  the  governing  body.  But  Sir  Francis  Brady  pro- 
poses a modification  by  which  he  would  admit  on  the 
governing  body  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Academy.  Therefore  we  have  three  alternatives,  either 
admit  them  on  the  governing  body,  exclude  them  alto- 
gether, or  admit  only  those  who  are  professors  in  the 
Academy. 

Mr.  Bewley. — I have  another  alternative,  perhaps  it 
is  as  well  I should  mention  it,  and  have  Sir  Robert 
Stewart’s  opinion  on  it.  What  is  suggested  is,  it  would 
be  undesirable  that  professors  in  the  institution  should 
be  on  the  governing  body,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
thought  that  the  professors  being  the  persons  who  have 
practically  the  entire  direction  of  the  musical  education 
it  should  not  be  left  to  amateurs,  no  matter  how  dis- 
tinguished, to  have  the  control  of  that  education,  and 
they  suggest  that  there  should  be  constituted  a board 
of  studies,  which  should  consist  of  such  of  the  princi- 
pal  professors  of  the  Academy  as  the  council  may  from 
time  to  time  appoint  to  that  office,  and  that  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  students  should  be  conducted  under  the 
direction  and  superintendence  of  the  board  of  studies. 
The  duties  of  the  hoard  of  studies  shall  be  to  draw  up 
and  regulate  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the 
ac5~em7i  and  administer  the  same,  determine  the 
mode  of  examination,  report  to  the  council  concerning 
e work  of  the  academy,  and  propose  to  the  council 
ni  63  an<^  by-laws  having  for  their  object  the  better 
management  of  the  academy.  We  don’t  seek  to  take 
auay  from  the  council  the  ultimate  decision,  and  the 
Hutment  and  removal  of  professors,  but  we  think 
. t-L  118  musie  should  be  left  substantially 

to  tde  musical  professors,  or  to  a certain  number  of  the 
os  distinguished  amongst  them,  to  be  selected  on  the 
nc  , and  they  should  not  be  interfered  with  bv  the 
council  in  this. 

^r'  ^BAILL- — Does  not  the  appointment  of 
Pro  essors  by  the  council  involve  that  the  council 
ao  themselves  interfere  ? 


Stewart  sworn. 

Mr.  Bewley — The  suggestion  now  is  that  the  scheme 
should  be  altered  to  allow  some  of  the  professors  to  be 
on  the  council.  It  may  be  that  something  unsatis- 
factory would  occur  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the 
professors. 

8038.  Dr.  Traill. — Suppose  the  professors  came  to 
a sort  of  joint  stock  arrangement  among  themselves 
that  they  would  teach  for  one  hour  instead  of  three, 
what  would  you  do  under  your  scheme  ? 

Mr.  Bewley. — No,  they  are  to  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  council  may  from  time  to  time  make. 
The  council  is  supreme  in  all  cases.  In  any  school,  in 
the  university  for  instance,  in  the  medical  school  over 
the  way,  the  medical  staff  would  have  control  over  the 
studies. 

8039.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I understand  that  what 
you  propose  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  is  that  there 
should  be  a board  of  musical  studies  constituted  ex- 
clusively of  professional  men  ? 

Mr.  Bewley. — Yes. 

8040.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  that  the  council 
shall  be  bound  to  take  their  opinion  as  to  the  course 
of  studies  ? 

Mr.  Bewley. — Yes,  this  body  as  long  as  it  lasts  is  to 
be  the  body  that  is  to  prescribe  and  conduct  the  ex- 
aminations. They  are  not  to  be  interfered  with.  I 
would  reserve  absolute  power  to  the  governing  body. 

Sir  F.  Brady. — I have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
reading  this  proposition  of  the  Corporation,  and  if  my 
learned  friend  would  insert  “ recommend  to  the 
council,”  I have  no  objection  but  as  it  is  at  present 
constituted  it  would  oust  the  Council. 

Mr.  Bewley. — That  is  not  intended  at  alL 

S041.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  might  be  well  if  you 
would  consider  the  action  of  corresponding  bodies  in 
other  countries.  My  experience  would  lead  me  to 
believe  that  this  body  would  strengthen  the  council, 
and  give  them  a strong  foundation  of  professional 
experience  to  rest  upon. 

Mr.  V.  B.  Dillon. — It  is  to  warrant  the  exclusion  of 
the  professional  body  from  the  governing  body  that  we 
propose  this  scheme. 

Mr.  Bewley. — There  are  several  matters  in  this  that 
are  matters  of  detail,  Sir  F.  Brady  and  I could  discuss 
them  afterwards,  but  there  are  matters  of  principle, 
and  one  of  the  matters  of  principle  is  it  is  suggested 
in  the  powers  to  be  given  to  the  so-constituted  academy, 
under  the  31st  sec.  amongst  other  things  to  give  them 
a right  to  confer  the  honorary  diploma  of  the  academy. 
We  think  it  would  give  the  academy  a higher  status 
if  it  had  the  power  of  giving  a diploma,  it  would 
become  a distinction,  and  naturally  a high  distinction, 
and  musicians  would  seek  to  obtain  it  if  they  were 
going  to  be  professional  musicians.  And  then  we 
think,  the  professors  who  have  got  that  distinction 
ought  to  be  members  of  this  constitution  of  the 
academy.  And  that  the  constitution  section  I should 
include  not  merely  the  persons  there  named  as  members 
but  also  those  persons  who  have  obtained  the  diploma ; 
that  I understand  is  the  case  in  other  kindred  institu- 
tions. 
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Alderman  Dillon. — It  is  proposed  to  give  the  regular  Sir.  F.  Brady. — I think  “ subscribing  meml  » 

diploma  of  the  academy.  •will  include  that.  rs’ 

8042.  Professor  Dougherty. — On  an  examination  ? 8043.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — A person  might  be  n 

Alderman  Dillon. — Yes,  and  an  honorary  diploma  qualified  as  a “ dipl ornate  member  ” and'  vet  in  At 
in  addition.  not  be  able  to  subscribe  £1  ? * ® ® 

Mr.  Bewley. — The  ordinary  diplomates  should  be  Mr.  Cree. — This  is  one  of  the  things  that  -will  te  1 
members  of  the  next  section,  “diplomates,  members,  to  the  destruction  of  the  subscribing  members.  ^ 

and  subscribing  members.”  . 

Alderman  Alderman  Dillon  examined. 

8044.  Mr.  Bewley.— I will  ask  Alderman  Dillon  to  8050.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— I might  just  throw  out 
state  the  main  points  % — On  the  2nd  section  we  propose  for  consideration,  I have  no  very  strong  opinion  unon 
to  alter  the  definition  of  the  academy,  we  think  it  is  too  it,  but  it  very  often  is  found  that  a council  is  too 
much  that  of  a scholastic  institution,  and  we  propose  large  and  unwieldy  a body  to  deal  with  the  details  of 
to  add  as  an  amendment : “To  afford  the  advantages  such  a matter  as  the  organization  of  a course  of  studies 
of  a complete  musical  education  to  such  students,  and  also  on._a  council  you  have  a number  of  people 
residents  or  natives  of  Ireland,  ns  wish  to  make  music  who  are  elected  for  their  position,  and  status  and 
their  profession,  and  to  acquire  a thorough  and  system-  character,  and  sometimes  for  their  wealth,  and  it 
atic  knowledge  of, the  various  branches  of  science  and  might  be  advantageous  for  the  administration  of  the 
music  in  Ireland.”  Then  in  the  next  paragraph  we  affairs  of  the  academy,  if  that  council,  which  would 
propose  to  substitute  for  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  be  large  and  miscellaneous,  should  select  a certain 
Lord  Lieutenant.  We  cannot  see  the  slightest  claim  number  of  their  members  specially  qualified  to  deal 
on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  be  President,  with  the  affairs  of  the  academy,  and  they  would  have 
And  the  constitution  of  vice-presidents  we  propose  to  the  power  to  give  to  that  executive  committee  autho- 
alter  also,  and  to  omit  the  names  of  Lord  FitzGerald,  rity  to  draw  up  programme  of  studies,  and  confer 
who  has  ceased  to  reside  in  Ireland,  and  Sir  Thomas  with  the  board  of  professors,  and  soforth. 

Jones,  and  put  in  as  honorary  ex-officio  members,  the  8051.  Dr.  Traill— You  propose  to  abolish  the 
High  Sheriff  of  Dublin,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ward,  sub-committees  ? 

one  of  the  surviving  trustees  of  the  Coulson  bequest.  Alderman  Dillon.— Ho,  we  propose  to  keep  the 

8045.  Dr.  Traill.: — Are  Lord  FitzGerald  and  Sir  finance  committee.  We  don’t  see  the  necessity  for  a 

Thomas  Jones  musicians  1 . . council,  an  executive  committee,  a finance  committee, 

Mr.  Baker.  They  have  claims,  sir.  and  a board  of  studies.  We  think  a board  of  studies, 

Sir  F.  Brady. — I can  explain  it  bye-and-bye.  and  a finance  committee  discharge  all  the  duties  re- 

Alderman  Dillon.  I think  the  next  would  be  quired.  And  clause  20  gives  a general  power  enabling 
sections  / , 8,  and  9,  dealing  with  the  election  of  the  the  Board  to  appoint  committees  for  special  purposes, 
two  sec  turns  of  the  governing  body.  S052.  Rev.  Dr.  MoLLOY—Would  you  leave  it  to 

8046.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Now,  tell  us  just  the  their  discretion  to  appoint  a committee  instead  of 

substantial  features  of  the  alterations  you  propose  to  making  it  obligatory  1— Yes,  clause  23  we  alter  it  by 
make  m the  scheme,  because  when  yon  send  in  your  making  it  '‘The  Council  may  appoint  a Sub-Com- 
wntten  report  we  shall  see  the  details?  mittee,”  otherwise  we  leave  the  clause,  and  the  next 

Alderman  Dillon.— It  is  that  the  offices  of  the  clauses,  25  and  26,  to  stand, 
l etiring  members  in  sec.  1 shall  be  filled  by  the  diplo-  S053.  Is  there  not  an  inconsistency  in  speaking  of 
mates,  members,  and  subscribing  members  of  the  a sub-committee  before  you  have  a committee  at  all! 
academy  ; and  in  section  2 should  be  filled  exclusively  —Probably  there  is. 

by  the  Corpomtion,  and  the  trustees  or  trustee  of  the  8054.  Might  you  not  strike  out  altogether  clause  23, 
will  of  Miss  Coulson  should  not  take  any  part  in  the  since  you  give  in  clause  26  full  powers  to  appoint?— 

nomination,  and  the  reason  for  that  is  we  have  now  a Well,  clause  24  defines  how  cheques  are  to  be  drawn, 

trustee  oi  Miss  Coulsou’s  will  in  existence,  and  there  8055.  Professor  Dougherty. — There  is  a certain 
is  nothing  to  perpetuate  that,  and  if  the  Corporation  difficulty  about  tying  up  the  hands  of  a governing 
and  the  trustees  could  not  agree  as  to  the  persons  they  body,  with  these  restrictions  as  to  the  appointment 
“n°“maLe  clause  would  become  nugatory.  of  committees  ?— Except  the  appointment  of  a finance 
, 1 • -"ey-  , • Molloy— Am  I right  in  supposing  committee  is  such  an  obvious  thing, 

that  once  tms  scheme  came  into  operation  the  trustee  8056.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  propose  to  change 
?.  t.  ^ Coulson  s will  would  have  entirely  fulfilled  “registrar”  into  “secretary”  in  section  24? — Yes, 
B fioMtiml  wherever  it  occurs.  Clause  27  we  propose  to  alter, 

, AJuerman  Dillon.  There  are  no  other  trusts  under  we  think  there  should  be  a paid  secretary,  and  the 

Miss  Coulson  s will,  and  to  continue  it  would  necessitate  treasurer  should  be  the  Bank.  We  don’t  think  that 
the  appointment,  of  a new  trustee,  and  therefore  you  with  a finance  committee,  and  secretary,  you  want 
y°~~  onv  appoint  a trustee  from  time  to  time,  merely  honorary  treasurers.  I think  Sir  Francis  Brady  would 
or  ^ ejiurpose  of  keeping  up  his  connection  with  this  cordially  concur  in  that  abolition  of  the  honorary 
institution.  This  duty  was  merely  to  establish  once  and  secretary.  The  council  shall  appoint  a secretaiy 
tor  all  this  Academy  , of  Music,  when  that  is  done  his  whose  duties  shall  be  such  as  the  council  shall  from 
function  ceases.  He  is  only  one  of  three  persons,  the  time  to  time  define. 

Lord  Lieutenant  is  one,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corpora-  Sir  F.  Brady. — 1 am  not  sure  that  you  can  do  with- 

taon  another,  and  the  executors,  and  trustees  a third,  out  honorary  secretaries,  unless  the  secretary,  which 
In  clause  11  we  propose  to  substitute  “secretary”  for  is  not  probable,  were  a person  of  very  high  attain- 
registrar,  and  do  not  propose  to  make  any  other  alter-  ments,  you  would  want  somebody  to  exercise  a little 
a oajo  n*  C a^se  obtuse  12  westiike out  altogether,  more  authority  in  the  absence  of  the  council. 

8048.  Rev.  Dr  Molloy— I asked  Sir  Francis  Alderman  Dillon. — I would  be  disposed  to  have i a 

xsrady  what  would  happen  if  the  body  of  subscribers  body  such  as  a house  committee  appointed  by  the 
Marne  very  small : you  meet  that  by  adding  the  committee  from  time  to  time  to  look  after  matters. . 
diplomate  members  ” to  the  subscribers  ? Sir  F.  Brady.— You  must  have  somebody  to  give 

Alderman  Dillon. — Yes,  they  would  be  an  ever  directions  every  day  of  the  week,  and  every  hour  of 
-rrr,  the  day,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

8U4y.  Dr.  J raill. — What  powers  would  they  have  Alderman  Dillon. — We  propose  to  omit  28  and  -»> 

mider  your  scheme ! a„d  mhstitate  „lat  Mr.  Bewley  has  reed.  Iu  *»» 

Alderman  Dillon.- Nothing  except  the  power  of  35  we  have  struck  out  the  portion  relating  to  tne 

voting,  tiie  same  as  a graduate  in  the  University,  establishment  of  Coulson  chairs  of  music.  There  is 

Section  22  we  omit  altogether,  we  don't  see  the  ad-  nothing  in  the  will  of  Miss  Coulson  requiring  their 

vantage  of  an  executive  committee,  and  we  would  establishment.  _ 

substitute  tbe  board  of  professors  for  that.  Mr.  Baker. Our  only  idea  when  we  were  drafting 
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*l,at  was  that  it  was  essential  in  some  way  or  other 
to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Miss  Coulson,  and  how  it 
was  best  to  be  effected,  unless  you  give  the  name  to  a 
professorship,  or  exhibition,  or  the  house  we  are  in. 

1 Alderman  Dillon. — In  clause  39  we  would  make 
some  substantial  changes.  “ The  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  adopted  by  the  academy  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board  of  studies,  and  the  duties 


of  professors,  teachers,  pupils,  and  others  in  reference  June  7,  me,. 

thereto.”  We  strike  out  this  portion,  and  make  it  , 

read  “ Shall  make  regulations  with  reference  to  Di]i„u'nan 
examinations  of  the  academy,  such  examinations  to  be 
conducted  in  such  manner  as  the  council  may  think 
best  calculated  to  secure  efficiency  and  impartiality.” 

Mr.  Baker. — I did  not  think  there  could  he  a power 
to  grant  diplomas. 


Mr.  George  C 

8057.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think,  Mr.  Cree,  you 

wished  to  give  us  your  views. 

Mr.  Cree. The  main  point  was  with  regard  to  the 

establishment  of  a board  of  studies.  It  certainly, 
as  far  as  I can  see,  would  have  the  effect  of  revolu- 
tionising this  scheme,  it  would  virtually  give  the 
entire  direction,  in  fact,  it  would  be  under  another 
name  what  I heard  proposed  formerly  with  regard  to 
the  institution  that  is,  that  there  should  be  a director 
and  vice-director.  It  would  be  a board  of  studies 
who  would  virtually  have*  the  entire  direction  of  the 
academy  business.  It  appeared  from  the  beginning, 
and  does  appear  still,  that  there  is  a fallacy  under- 
lying this  idea.  I bow  to  professional  men  in  every 
wav  as  far  as  their  professional  and  technical  know- 
ledge is  concerned,  but  I don’t  for  one  moment  concede 
that  the  office  of  framing  regulations,  and  the  power 
of  directing  what  course  is  to  be  pursued  in  an  acade- 
mical institution  are  the  exclusive  possession  of  pro- 
fessional musicians.  Without  the  slightest  offence 
to  any  professional  musician  or  professional  man  of 
any  profession,  I can  conceive  that  he  may  be  a very 
good  man  as  regards  his  own  profession,  a most  excel- 
lent teacher  of  the  instrument  or  voice,  or  performer, 
but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  he  possesses  organizing 
power,  and  that  particular  capacity  which  would  keep 
everything  going  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  other 
departments  of  the  institution  any  morn  in  a musical 
academy  than  in  any  other  academy,  and,  therefore,  it 
would  appear  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  if 
the  control  of  the  academy  were  virtually  handed 
over  to  one  section  of  the  council  of  this  academy.  It 
would  be  still  more  objectionable  that  it  should  he 
handed  overtothe  professional  bodvof  the  academy  who, 
in  reality,  are  the  servants  of  the  academy,  and  should 
he  subject  to  the  governing  body  of  the  academy.  It 
would  be  making  the  teaching  staff  of  the  academy  the 
controlling  power  of  the  institution,  whereas  you  would 
provide  a more  efficient  controlling  power  by  having  it 
composed  of  personswho  have  no  assignable  personal  in- 
terest in  connexion  with  the  teaching  in  the  institution. 

8058.  Dr.  Traill. — How  do  you  work  youracademy 
at  present  with  regard  to  your  teaching  staff! 


ree  examined. 

Mr.  Cree. — They  are  all  on  the  council,  the  council 
have  their  advice  in  all  matters. 

Alderman  Dillon. — In  fact  they  are  the  academy. 

8059.  Dr.  Traill. — What  proportion  do  the  pro- 
fessional staff  in  the  academy  bear  to  the  non-profes- 
sional staff  on  the  council  ! 

Mr.  Cree. — About  one-third,  not  so  much. 

8060.  Dr.  Traill. — Have  they  been  always  on  the 
council  ! 

Mr.  Cree. — Always. 

8061.  Dr.  Traill. — Then,  you  don’t  object  to  their 
having  their  share  of  the  governing  body,  you  object  to 
the  whole  management  of  that  department  being  trans- 
ferred from  the  council  to  these  professional  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Cree. — Yes,  not  in  the  slightest  degree  making 
any  reflection  on  these  gentlemen,  but  it  is  assuming 
that  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  giving  directions  as  to 
the  management. 

8062.  Dr.  Traill.— Just  as  in  Trinity  College,  we 
have  four  schools,  in  which  each  school  is  managed  by 
its  own  staff,  but  the  Board  of  Senior  Fellows  have 
full  control. 

Mr.  Beioley. — Speaking  of  the  Law  School,  where  I 
am  professor,  it  would  be  very  extraordinary  if  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College  proceeded  to  interfere  with 
the  course  of  studies  there. 

S063.  Dr.  Traill.  — But  the  Professors  of  the 
Law  School  cannot  alter  the  course  of  studies,  that 
can  only  be  done  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College 
and  the  Council  of  the  University  conjointly,  while 
here  it  is  proposed  that  the  professors  are  to  regulate 
the  whole  academy. 

Mr.  Beioley. — Not  at  all. 

8064.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Does  the  Corporation 
propose  that  the  supreme  power  should  be  reserved  to 
the  council  1 

Mr.  Bewley. — Absolutely. 

8065.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Supposing  that  the 
supreme  power  rests  with  the  council,  how  does  your 
objection  hold  1 

Mi-.  Cree. — This  appears  inconsistent  with  that.  I 
should  like  to  consider  it  anew,  if  that  is  so. 


Mr.  George 
Cree. 


Sir  Robert  P.  Stewart, 

8066.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Now,  Sir  Robert  Stewart, 
I should  be  glad  if  you  would  say  what  you  think 
of  the  proposed  clause  of  the  Corporation  ! — I really 
think  a great  deal  of  the  substance  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion is  involved  in  this  clause.  The  Corporation  pro- 
pose to  have  a board  of  studies  constituted  with  power, 
subject  to  such  regulations  as  the  council  may  from 
time  to  time  make,  to  draw  up  a course  of  studies, 
and  administer  the  same,  to  determine  the  condition 
and  mode  of  examinations,  to  report  from  time  to 
time  to  the  council  on  matters  concerning  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  academy,  and  to  propose  to  the 
council  laws  and  by-laws,  having  for  their  object  the 
better  conduct  of  the  academy.  That  board  of  studies 
u to  be  constituted  of  certain  professors  selected  by  the 
viovemors  from  the  staff  of  the  academy. 

Sir  R.  Stewart. — Does  that  touch  the  outside  pro- 
fessors! 

Mr.  Bewley. — It  is  to  take  certain  professors  of  the 
academy,  and  form  them  into  a board  of  studies,  so 
t the  professional  element  of  the  academy  may 
the  studies  of  the  pupils  and  examinations. 

, Stewart.  — Practically,  I think  that  exists 
aiready.  The  professors  are  selected  by  the  council. 


Ius.  Doc.,  re-examined. 

8067.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy'. — All  that  exists  already 
is  at  an  end  the  moment  this  scheme  comes  into  ex- 
istence. Do  you  approve  of  the  clause! 

Sir  R.  Stewart. — 1 approve  of  what  we  do  at  present. 
I approve  of  it  in  this  way  that  professional  musicians 
are  selected  by  the  council  to  form  a part  of  them,  but 
I do  not  approve  of  outside  professors  interfering. 

806S.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  proposal  of  the  Cor- 
poration is  to  exclude  them  in  the  scheme. 

8069.  Dr.  Traill. — But  it  goes  a little  further,  be- 
cause as  the  council  is  at  present  constituted  two-thirds 
of  the  council  are  not  professors,  but  they  consult  and 
pay  the  greatest  attention  to  the  professional  one-third, 
and  the  effect  of  their  being  in  a majority  of  two- 
thirds  is  that  they  pay  more  attention  Ilian  they 
otherwise  might  to  the  professional  members  of  the 
council.  It  is  proposed  at  present  to  give  the  full 
council  a veto  on  these  by-laws  that  the  board  of 
studies  may  bring  in,  it  does  not  allow  the  council  to 
originate  the  by-laws  or  settle  the  conditions  of  the 
examinations,  it  leaves  the  board  of  studies  to  do  it. 
If  the  originating  party  consists  of  the  full  council,  of 
which  the  professionals  are  one-third,  then  they  all 
start  equal.  If  the  originating  body  consists  of  the 


Sir  Robert  P. 
Stewart. 
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jun=  7,  "board  of  studies  subject  only  to  a veto  from  the  full 

Sir  Robert  P.  board,  they  are  in  a very  different  position,  that  is  the 
Stewart.  point  on  which  we  wish  to  know,  whether  you  agree 
with  the  project  of  the  Corporation  that  the  pro- 
fessional portion  should  have  the  originating  of  these 
matters  1 

Sir  R.  Stewart.  — I should  wish  the  professional 
opinion  not  to  be  set  aside  in  toto,  nor  would  I think 
it  desirable  that  we  should  have  as  much  power  as  the 
scheme  suggests.  I would  prefer  more  what  it  is  at 
present. 

8070.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  you  think  that  while  the 
matter  is  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  whole  council 
it  is  really  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  body  1 

Sir  R.  Stewart. — That  is  my  opinion. 

8071.  Dr.  Traill. — Ancl  Sir  Francis  Brady, 
appears  to  be  satisfied  with  that  ? 

Sir  F.  Brady. — Oh,  yes. 

Sir  R.  Stewart.  — We  have  practically  had  no 
differences,  disputing,  or  want  of  harmony  in  the 
council  as  at  present  constituted. 

8072.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Now,  I think  we  have 
heai'd  the  Corporation  and  the  academy,  and  we  should 
be  glad  to  hear  the  views  of  the  outside  muscial  pro- 
fession, if  there  are  any  members  of  it  here. 

§ir  F.  Brady. — There  are  two  or  three"  matters  I 
wish  to  refer  to.  I would  explain  to  the  Commission 
why  it  was  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  appointed 
President ; lie  has  been  of  very  great  use  to  us,  he  is 
President  at  present,  and  has  been  for  several  years. 

8073  Dr.  Traill. — How  was  he  appointed? — He 
was  appointed  practically  for  life.  The  Duke  of 
Leinster  was  a great  patron  of  the  academy,  and  on 
his  death,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  was  appointed. 
In  the  last  discussion  we  had  with  the  Treasury  as  to 
making  the  grant  permanent,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
took  a considerable  interest,  and  wrote  himself  to  the 
Treasury,  and  we  believe  we  owe  what  we  got  from 
the  Treasury  very  much  to  his  personal  exertions. 
Lord  FitzGerald  was  elected  vice-president  on  the 
death  of  Lord  O’Hagan.  Lord  FitzGerald’s  name  was 
suggested  for  this  reason  : when  the  Albert  Memorial 
Committee  were  dividing  the  money,  of  which  we  got 
£1,000,  Lord  FitzGerald  was  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  committee,  and  it  was  practically  he 
got  us  the  £1,000.  It  therefore  occurred  to  us — 
when  we  were  considering  what  Irishman  of  rank  and 
position  should  be  asked  to  be  vice-president,  the  name 
of  Lord  FitzGerald  occurred  to  us. 


8074.  Rev  Dr.  Mou.OT.-At  present  be  lira 
permanently  m London  t-H.  lives  permanently  J 
London.  Eacl  half-year  the  president  or 
president  signs  the  certificates  of  the  pupils  pr  D n 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  signs  the  more  important  ami 
Lord  FitzGerald  the  rest.”  As  to  the 
Thomas  Jones'  name,  he  las  been  an  honoratv 
taiy  for  many  years,  my  colleague,  and  he  is  a mnsieim 
himself,  and  a very  distinguished  Irishman,  nonen 
are  more  proud  of;  ho  has  risen  to  the  highest  ana” 
nence  in  Ireland  in  his  art. 

8°75.  Dr.  Taa.iu._The  proposal  to  keep  on  tie 
name  of  Sir  Thomas  Jones  intimates  a sort  of  cor 
relation  among  the  fine  arts  ? — I would  rather  resin, 
myself.  As  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  Dublin ; the  Sheriff 
is  the  last  gentleman  I should  like  to  see  coming  into 
the  Academy.  6 

Alderman  Dillon. — I may  mention,  lest  it  may 
be  thought  there  was  anything  personal  to  Lord  Fitz- 
Gerald. m substituting  any  other  name,  it  was  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  he  hod  left  Ireland,  and  had 
ceased  to  attend,  we  wanted  to  get  persons  who  would 
attend. 

8076.  Dr.  Traill. -About  Colonel  "Ward,  is  there 
any  objection  to  putting  him  on  for  life  ? 

. Sir  F.  Brady. — We  have  no  objection  to  putting 
him  on,  we  have  no  objection  to  increasing  the 
number.  ° 

Alderman  Dillon. — There  was  no  serious  objection 
to  Sir  Thomas  J ones. 

8077.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — This  is  a question  more 
or  less  of  amalgamation,  and  it  is  reasonable  that  the 
Corporation  should  have  some  voice  in  the  nomination 
of  the  vice-presidents. 

Sir  F , Brady. — The  Lord  Mayor  is  suggested. 

Mr.  Bewley. — The  High  Sheriff  should  be  left  on 
as  well  as  Sir  Thomas  Jones. 


Sir  F . Brady. — The  High  Sheriff  is  the  nominee  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  rather  than  of  the  Corporation. 

8078.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Oh  no,  the  Corporation 
select  three  names. 

Sir  F.  Brady. — We  would  sooner  have  Alderman 
Dillon  himself. 

8079.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — There  is  a difficulty  in 
putting  persons  on  a board  like  this  in  virtue  of  their 
official  position ; because  you  have  no  guarantee  before- 
hand that  High  Sheriffs  will  be  elected  for  their 
musical  ability. 

Mr.  Bewley. — Or  for  their  execution. 


air.  J.  c. 

Culwick. 


Mr.  J.  G.  Culwick  sworn. 


8080.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— I don’t  know  whether  you 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  tins  scheme  ?— 1 
read  it  some  time  ago,  and  I found  a difficulty  recently 
in  obtaining  a copy  of  it,  so  I am  rather  at  sea  on 
some  points.  I had  a manuscript  statement  of  my 
views  which  I intended  to  send  you,  but,  perhaps, 
profiting  by  the  example  of  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  if 
you  question  me,  I will  answer  you. 

8081.  You  understand  generally  that  an  academy 
of  music  exists  in  this  city ; a bequest  has  been  re- 
cently left  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  academy, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  that  this  bequest  should  be 
applied  in  connexion  with  the  existing  academy  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  this  academy  on  a better  footing 
in  the  future,  and  in  a certain  sense  endowing  it,  in  order 
to  make  better  provision  for  musical  education  in  the 
city  of  Dublin.  Just  , tell  us  what  you  think  of  that 
scheme,  whether  you  think  it  desirable  that  the 
Ooulsou  bequest  should  be  administered  separately  or 
joined  with  the  academy? — I have  been  associated 
with  those  who  opposed  the  Coulson  bequest  being 
amalgamated  with  the  academy  ; recently  I have  not 
been  identified  with  that  body,  and  after  reading  tbis 
scheme  I have  changed  my  mind,  and  look  with  hope 
that  the  academy  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  this 
scheme.  I thought  some  changes  might  he  made 


with  advantage.  Some  of  these  changes  have  been 
suggested  to-day,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  a layman  to 
understand  at  once  the  drift  of  all  these  changes. 

8082.  You  are  a layman  as  regards  law,  not  as 
regards  music.  Would  you  point  out  what  are  the 
modifications  that  would  occur  to  you  as  desirable  to 
be  made  ? — Briefly,  I have  to  say  this,  that  whatever 
council  or  body  may  be  entrusted  with  lie  management 
of  this  fund  it  should  be  secured  that  all  the  members 
shall  do  their  work,  and  not  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  leave  their  duties  very  much  to  “the  one  man. 
That  we  look  upon  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the  pre- 
vious distrust..  The  management  of  the  academy 
has  been  too  much  practically  in  the  hands  of  one  or 
two  men,  who  have,  I am  sure,  done  their  best,  but 
from  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  general  run 
of  affairs,  I think  that  is  not  healthy.  I should  liie 
that  the  entire  council  and  staff"  should  be  expected 
to  do  the  work  they  undertook. 

8083.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  I suppose  you  would  not 
be  anxious  to  have  any  ornamental  members  on  the 
council,  persons  put  on  for  their  names,  and  not  likely 
to  act  1- — I am  speaking  merely  of  the  working  body. 

8084.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  that  amounts. to 
the  statement,  that  you  think  it  desirable  to  appoint 
a council  which  will  be  practically  efficient,  and 
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’Onfist  of  members  who  will  attend  1 — Yes,  and  take  or  less,  to  draw  it  mildly  as  regards  pressure  of  studies.  June  t.  issn 

care  that  what  body  shall  in  future  be  appointed  to  I think  the  academy  would  do  much  better  if  this  pro-  M f"7 

act  shall  really  act,  and  not  pretend  to  act.  position  of  mine  could  be  carried  out,  that  at  least  Cidwick 

8085.  Dr.  Traill.— How  can  you  force  a council  some  part  of  tire  fund  nray  be  devoted  to  the  object 

to  act  except  by  election,  and  by  turning  some  of  them  of  giving  prominence  to  the  intellectual  side  of  the 

out  now  and  then  1 — I cannot  say,  but  that  is  the  study. 

leadin'*  idea  I wish  to  enforce.  8090.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  do  you  not  consider 

8086.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. —You  heard  the  suggestion  that  we  should  attain  the  object  you  have  in  view 

from  the  Corporation  that  the  academy  should  confer  best  if  we  succeeded  in  establishing  a thoroughly  good 
diplomas,  'and  the  students  who  obtained  diplomas  council,  and  under  it  a board  of  studies,  whose  pro- 
should  have  a vote  ; what  do  you  think  of  that  t— I fessional  advice  they  would  have.  Such  a council  so 
had  not  thought  of  that  before,  but  it  seems  a good  assisted  would  be  better  able  to  say  how  the  various 
common  sense  suggestion.  objects  proper  to  the  Academy  of  Music  should  be 

8087.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the  subscribers  to  carried  out,  than  if  we  were  to  proceed  in  our  scheme 

the  academy  should  be  entitled  to  vote  for  one  section  to  define  the  various  branches  of  education,  and  say 
of  the  council,  do  you  approve  of  that! — I should  say  that  a certain  portion  of  the  fund  should  be  given  to 
so,  each.  Is  not  that  suggestion  of  yours  a suggestion  for 

808S.  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  of  a the  council  afterwards  to  deal  with,  rather  than  for  a 
board  of  studies,  consisting  of  the  professors  of  the  lay  body  like  ourselves,  not  professionally  connected 
academy,  working  under  the  superintendence  and  with  music  1 — I was  emphatically  of  a different 
subject  to  the  supreme  control  of  the  council  1 — My  opinion. 

wish  is  that  professional  opinion  on  professional  ques-  Sir  F.  Brady. — I would  say  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
tions  should  always  have  authority.  I must  agree  with  Cnlwick,  that  nothing  has  prevented  the  council  for 
Sir  Robert  Stewart  that  under  the  present  existing  years  from  doing  what  he  suggests  but  the  want  of 
circumstances  it  is  undesirable  for  professionals,  not  money.  We  looked  to  the  Coulson  Bequest  as  enabling 
connected  with  the  academy,  to  have  any  ruling  voice  us  to  do  what  Mr.  Culwick  suggests,  and  what  we  all 
in  it.  At  the  same  time,  I must  certainly  contradict  have  tried  to  do. 

Sir  Francis  Brady,  when  he  said  that  we  are  of  neces-  8091.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  have  an  existing 
sity,  and  of  our  very  nature,  antagonistic.  academy,  and  the  Coulson  Bequest  has  been  left  for  the 

Sir  F.  Brady. — Excuse  me,  I did  not  say  so,  and  purpose  of  founding  an  academy.  Are  you  decidedly 
what  is  more  I don’t  think  so.  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  employ  that  fund  in 

8089.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a organizing  one  academy  only  for  the  city  of  Dublin 
Board  of  studies,  being  elected  of  professors  in  the  than  in  establishing  a second  academy  distinct  from  the 
academy,  as  distinguished  from  the  full  council,  existing  Academy  of  Music  1 — I have  no  doubt  about 
or  do  you  think  the  present  system,  under  which  that.  I think  under  existing  circumstances  the  academy 
they  are  one-third  of  the  body,  with  practically  the  is  the  body  that  would  best  administer  that  fund.  I 
working  in  their  own  hands,  sufficient.  Are  you  in  think  there  is  a large  amount  of  our  public  who  care 
favour  of  drawing  the  line  sharp  and  saying  one  for  nothing  but  a smattering  of  music,  and  who  go 
set  of  persons  shall  control  the  course  of  studies,  or  to  the  academy  for  that  merely,  and  so  sap  the 
are  you  in  favour  of  leaving  them  to  practically  control  strength  of  the  academy.  I would  put  an  end  to  that, 
it  as  at  present  ? — I don’t  think  a sharp  line  is  good  and  would  allow  no  one  to  enter  the  academy  who  had 
but  at  the  same  time  I would  give  them  more  power  not  a natural  gift  for  music.  There  has  been  a scheme, 
than  Mr.  Cree  seems  to  think.  There  is  one  point  in  I hear,  mooted  the  other  day  in  the  Yice-Chancellor’s 
the  history  of  the  academy  that  I must  mention.  I Court,  which  seemed  to  say  that  the  only  real  qualifi- 

don’t  want  to  criticise  the  academy,  but  it  has  been  cation  to  be  looked  to  was  poverty.  Music  requires 

emblazoned  in  placards  displayed  in  this  court  that  the  very  special  gifts  to  follow  it,  and  a good  sound  educa- 
ecademy  consists  of  250  pupils,  and  by  its  own  showing  tion.  I think  it  would  be  extremely  injurious  to  the 
•only  about  100  were  learning  the  grammar  and  anatomy  community  to  choose  such  persons  as  have  not  sufficient 
of  musical  art  in  any  form.  One  of  my  propositions  is,  gifts. 

that  at  least  some  part  of  the  fund  should  be  de-  8092.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  propose  to  provide  for 
voted  to  giving  prominence  to  that  branch  of  the  the  general  education  as  well  as  the  musical  education 
study,  and  to  the  study  of  musical  composition.  I of  the  students  t — It  should  be  one  of  the  academy’s 

should  like  this  to  be  beyond  doubt,  and  not  trusted  nicest  duties  to  seek  those  who  have  real  talents — 

to  the  old  traditions  which  have  not  worked  well  poor  people  particularly — but  neither  rich  nor  poor 
in  the  academy.  I think  that  a large  amount  of  nonentities  should  be  permitted  to  fribble  away  the 
talent  has  passed  through  the  academy,  and  that  to  strength  of  this  fund. 

a certain  extent,  and  up  to  a certain  distance  great  8093.  You  would  require  the  candidates  to  undergo 
work  has  been  done,  and  I have  the  greatest  possible  another  sort  of  qualifying  examination  in  general 
respect  for  all  the  teachers  in  the  academy  that  I am  studies  before  they  came  into  the  academy  1 — Cer- 
personally  acquainted  with,  for  I think  very  highly  of  tainly. 

them.  But  I say  their  work  is  neutralised,  to  a great  8094.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  the  main  qualifica- 
cxtent,  by  the  fact  that  the  study  is  not  made  suffi-  tion  required  from  pupils  according  to  your  view  ought 
ciently  broad  and  intellectual.  I heard  Sir  George  to  be  fitness  for  musical  studies! — Certainly,  which  you 
Grove  say  that  the  Irish  element  in  the  Royal  College  know  is  very  special. 

of  Music  was  its  backbone.  I don’t  see  why  if  our  8095.  Yery  special,  but  not  unusual  in  Ireland  1 — 
studies  were  followed  in  the  same  broad  course  we  I think  a great  deal  of  harm  is  done  by  women 
could  not  do  as  good  work  here  as  they  do  abroad,  or  who  have  a sort  of  encouragement  given  to  them  to 
m England,  or  anywhere  else.  It  seems  to  me  the  learn  music  and  teach  when  they  have  no  special 
pupils  rise  to  a certain  height  and  wither  with  the  qualifications.  There  are  hundreds  going  about  this 
first  blast— they  don’t  go  on.  Probably  it  is  not  the  country  who  can  gain  5s.  a quarter,  or  something  of 
fault  of  the  academy  but  the  fault  of  the  community,  that  sort]  they  are,  perhaps,  nob  worth  more.  In  a 
The  musical  condition  of  society  is  such  that  it  is  not  lodging,  before  I was  married,  I found  an  academy 
ready  to  accept  a very  serious  and  broad  class  of  pupil  there  a common  servant.  She  had  been  a long 
musical  study,  and  the  academy  have  had  to  trim  their  time  at  the  academy,  and  looked  to  go  back  to  it  again, 
sails,  and  cut  their  coat  according  to  their  school,  and  She  thought  music  "a  very  good  trade,  if  she  could 
so  to  secure  pupils  to  themselves  they  have  had,  more  get  hold  of  it." 


2 Y 
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Mx-.  Edward  Houghton  examined. 

8096.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  have  been  here  since 
the  beginning  of  the  inquiry,  and  have  heard  the  views 
put  forward,  we  shall  be  quite  ready  to  hear  anything 
you  have  lo  say  with  reference  to  these  views,  or  any 
further  views  of  your  own  ? — I think  I should  allude 
to  a little  lapsus  linguae,  I believe,  of  Sir  Francis  Brady 
that  it  would  be  bad  to  have  us  outsiders  interfere  with 
the  academy,  we  would  injure  the  professors  of  the 
academy,  perhaps  he  meant  that  the  professors  of  the 
academy  would  injure  us. 

8097.  Dr.  Traill. — He  described  you  as  possibly 
hostile  critics  1 — I think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing 
for  an  equal  number  of  the  academy  and  an  equal 
number  of  the  Corporation  to  be  appointed  on  the 
council,  and  when  these  get  together,  no  doubt,  we 
will  see  what  will  be  the  best  plan  to  adopt  as  regards 
the  appointment  of  a board  of  studies. 

8098.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Do  you  think  a board  of 
studies  would  bo  a useful  board  to  act  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  council  of  the  Academy  ? — I 
do,  sir. 

8099.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  it  is  better  to  have 
only,  one  academy  in  Dublin  and  not  two  ? — I am  of 
opinion  that  there  is  only  room  for  one  academy,  I 
think  the  amalgamation  is  the  better  plan. 

8100.  If  the  Coulson  bequest  be  amalgamated  with 
the. Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  do  you  think  it 
desirable  to  have  a council  elected  partly  by  the  Corpor- 
ation, and  partly  by  the  subscribers  of  the  academy  ? — 

You  cannot  very  well  leave  the  subscribers  out. 

8101.  Then  you  approve  of  giving  the  subscribers  a 
voice  in  the  election  1 — Certainly. 

8102.  And  you  agree  in  giving  the  Corporation  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  council? — Certainly. 

8103.  It  has  been  proposed  on  behalf  of  the  Corpor- 
ation that  the  council  should  give  diplomas,  and  per- 
sons who  have  diplomas  should  have  a voice  with  the 
subscribers  in  electing  the  council  ? — I don’t  see  what 
could  be  advanced  against  that. 

8104.  Dr.  Tratll. — The  objection  made  was  that  the 
tendency  would  be  to  diminish  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers. 


Mr.  Baker. — We  would  alienate  the  subscribers  by 
having  diplomates. 

8105.  Dr.' Traill— You  have  heard  the  difficulty 
now,  are  you  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  right  for  us 
to  bring  diplomates  into  the  scheme  in  which  they 
would  be  increasing  in  such  numbers  every  year, 

that  the  100  subscribers  would  soon  be  swamped  1 

I don’t  think  there  is  any  fear  of  that. 

Mr.  Bewley. — You  might  meet  that  by  allowing  the 
diplomates  to  make  a small  subscription. 

Mr.  Baker. — Or  a registration  fee. 

Mr.  Cree. — That  might  be  feasible. 

8106.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Suppose  we  gave  those 
who  received  diplomas  a right  to  vote  on  a reduced 
subscription  of  five  shillings  or  ten  shillings  a year, 
would  not  that  meet  your  views  1 

Mr.  Baker. — It  would. 

8107.  Professor  Dougherty— Or  would  it  meet 
your  view  to  charge  a fee  for  the  diploma  and  dispense 
with  the  subscription  ? 


Mr.  Baker. — I am  afraid  people  could  not  pav  tW 

8108.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy— You  have  heard  Mr  Cul 
wick  say  that  only  those  pupils  ought  to  be  admitted 
who  show  a fitness  for  pursuing  a serious  course  of 
musical  studies,  do  you  agree  with  that  view? 

Mr.  Houghton. — Not  quite.  I would  allow  them  in 
to  go  a certain  distance,  but  not  to  take  a higher  or 
finishing  course,  without  showing  an  aptitude.  * 

8109.  But  you  would  receive  all  pupils  into  the 
academy,  who  wished  to  learn  ? — Yes. 

8110.  Dr.  Traill. — You  would  not  impose  any  con 
dition  on  them,  to  sign  whether  they  were  rr0m»  to 
become  artists  or  not  ?— They  could  not  tell  beforehand. 

Sir  F.  Brady.— We  took  a great  deal  of  trouble  on 
that  point  some  years  ago,  and  had  correspondence  with 
foreign  conservatoires. 

8111.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy— Your  view  is  that  the 
academy  should  receive  all  pupils,  and  make  the  most 
of  their  talent  such  as  it  may  be  ? 

Mr.  Houghton. — Quite  so,  and  if  possible  if  this  aca- 
demy could  make  some  connexion  with  some  educa- 
tional institution  by  which  pupils  would  get  a general 
education  also.  I would  not  let  them  in  except  on  con- 
dition of  attending  some  recognised  school. 

8112.  Dr.  Traill — Have  you  any  provision  of  that 
sort  1 

Sir  F.  Brady.— We  have  not.  When  the  academy 
was  originally  started  we  tried  to  give  them  a general 
education  but  it  was  too  expensive. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  we  have  finished  this 
inquiry  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  at  present, 
and  1 wish  to  repeat  again,  that  having  brought  the 
preliminary  inquiry  to  a conclusion  we  now  propose 
to  suspend  all  further  proceedings  in  this  matter  until 
the  case  regarding  Coulson’s  bequest  has  been  brought 
to  a conclusion  in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  court. 

8113.  Dr.  Traill. — Or  unless  the  Vice-Chancellor 
will  postpone  it  for  the  pui'pose  of  reconsidering  it 
here,  or  giving  us  a longer  time. 

Mi-.  Gernon. — The  letter  I hold  in  my  hand,  is  the 
official  report  of  what  occurred  before  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, it  is  made  by  our  solicitor,  and  of  course  we 
hold  him  responsible  for  it.  “ This  case  was  on  to-day 
before  the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  on  the  application  of 
the  Corporation  was  adjourned  for  a fortnight,  that  the 
parties  might  consider  what  course  they  would  adopt 
in  reference  to  the  proceedings  before  the  Educational 
Endowments  Commission.  ” If  that  be  a correct  report 
it  does  nbt  appear  to  me  it  means  coming  before  you 
in  the  meantime,  but  agreeing  in  the  meantime  what 
they  intended  to  do.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  my  board 
to  ask  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  proceed  with  the  scheme 
and  confirm  it  if  the  parties  do  not  come  before  him 
and  tell  him  what  they  have  agreed  upon  doing.  It 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  them  to  tell  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor that  they  have  come  before  you,  but  to  tell  the 
Vice-Chancellor  what  they  have  agreed  upon. 

8114.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  your  board  prepared  to  come 
to  an  agreement  with  these  gentlemen  1 

Mr.  Gernon. — Our  board  has  completely  left  this 
in  the  hands  of  the  Court 
The  Commission  adjourned. 


°V"e—SG'  TUESDAY,  JUNE  8th,  1886. 

Present Very  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  :f.r.tta  ; Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  h.d., 
p.t.c.d.  ; and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  Junior,  Esq.,  was  in  attendance. 


TbeOIoucester- 
strei-t  Schools. 

Mr.  T.  P. 


THE  GLOTJ CESTER-STREET  SCHOOLS. 


8115.  Mr.  T.  P . law,  Q.c.  (instructed  by  Messr 
7 ry)>  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  govemorsof  the  Glouce 
ter-street  schools,  known  as  St.  Thomas’s  Parochi; 


Schools,  otherwise  the  Gloucester-street  Sunday  and 
Daily  Schools,  otherwise  Lady  Harberton’s  School,  to 
claim  exemption  from  the  Act,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
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liool  had  been  built,  and  was  being  maintained,  by  8118.  'Wliat  is  it  called  now? — The  Gloucester  Vane  3,  issc. 
Private  subscriptions  j and  that  it  never  had  any  street  School.  m jTZ 

endowment  whatever.  The  lease  of  the  ground  on  8119.  Dr.  Traill.— Is  it  attached  to  the  parish  Law,  q.o. 
which  the  school  is  built  set  forth  that  it  was  executed  church  ? — It  is  not. 

on  the  6th  November,  1830,  “between  John  Cash  of  8120.  Are  there  children  of  any  other  denomina- 
Rutland square,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  Alderman,  on  tion  but  that  of  the  Protestant  church  attending  the 
the  first  part ; and  Thomas  Burton  Vandeleur,  one  of  school? — Yes,  there  are. 

the  Justices  of  His  Majesty’s  Court  of  King’s  Bench  8121.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — I find  that  last  year 
in  Ireland ; Edward  Perry  Brooke,  of  the  said  city  of  there  were  attending  the  school — members  of  the 
Dublin  and  Pelham  Babington,  of  the  other  part.”  Church  of  Ireland,  83  ; Protestant  Dissenters,  20. 

The  lease  was  for  two  lots  or  par-cels  of  ground,  situate  In  the  infant  school — members  of  the  Church  of 

in  Gloucester-street,  and  the  corner  of  Rutland-street,  Ireland,  117  ; Protestant  Dissenters,  20. 

of  which  John  Cash  was  the  owner,  and  which  were  8122.  Dr.  Traill. — There  are  no  Roman  Catholics? 

riven  to  the  three  trustees’for  999  years  at  a rent  of  .£6 1 — No.  It  has  been  always  a Scriptural  school.  The 

per  year,  payable  half-yearly.  The  lease  went  on  to  children  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures. 

declare  — “And  whereas  it  is  the  wish  of  the  said  8123.  Is  the  Church  Catechism  taught  in  the  school? 

Thomas  Burton  Vandeleur,  Edward  Perry  Brooke,  — It  is,  but  not  necessarily.  Not  to  any  children 

and  Pelham  Babington,  to  establish  a school  in  the  whose  pax-ents  object. 

parish  of  Saint  Thomas,  in  the  city  of  Dublin ; and  8124.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — With  the  exception  of 
whereas  His  Excellency  Richard  Marquess  Wellesley,  the  £250  you  got  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  all 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  hath  in  order  to  promote  the  rest  of  the  endowment  is  derived  from  voluntary 

the  establishment  of  the  said  school,  directed  that  a subscriptions? — We  have  no  endowment  whatever, 
sum  of  £250  should  be  paid  to  the  said  Thomas  8125.  Dr.  Traill. — What  about  this  St.  Thomas’s 
Burton  Vandeleur,  Edward  Perry  Brooke,  and  Pelham  Orphanage,  Lower  Gloucester-street? — It  is  quite  a 
Babington,  out  of  the  fund  granted  by  Parliament  in  different  tiling.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
the  fifth  year  of  his  late  Majesty’s  reign  in  aid  of  8126.  Professor  Dougherty. — Then  is  this  orphan- 
schools  established  by  voluntary  subscriptions  in  Ire-  age  a distinct  institution  from  the  school? — It  is. 
land  said  sum  of  £250  together  with  a sum  of  £475  8127.  Dr.  Traill. — I see  among  your  receipts  last 

to  be  advanced  by  the  said  Thomas  Burton  Vandeleur,  year  an  item  from  the  governors  of  St.  Thomas’s 

Edward  Perry  Brooke,  and  Pelham  Babington,  of  their  Orphanage. 

own  money,  and  money  to  be  subscribed  by  other  Rev.  Thomas  Wallace  (one  of  the  trustees). — The 
persons  to  be  laid  and  expended  towards  the  erection  way  the  matter  stands  is  this.  There  is  an  oqihanage 

of  a schoolhouse  on  said  lands  in  said  Parish  of  Saint  in  the  parish  which  is  a poor  school  for  girls,  and  has 

Thomas.”  The  document  went  on  to  declare  that  the  nothing  to  say  to  the  institution  before  you.  They 

object  of  the  school  was  to  instruct  in  the  principles  are  mixed  up  to  some  slight  extent.  Eight  of  the 

of  reading  and  writing  children  of  both  sexes  of  the  orphans  were  boarded  in  the  house  used  for  the  pur- 

Established  Church.  poses  of  this  school,  owing  to  their  own  place  being 

8116.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Who  has  power  to  thought  unsanitary,  and  there  was  a rent  of  £20 

appoint  new  trustees  ? — The  deed  gives  power  to  the  received  for  the  boarding  of  these  orphans  in  the 

surviving  trustees  to  nominate  to  the  vacant  position  school. 

or  positions.  The  remaining  trustees  have  power  to  8128.  Dr.  Traill. — What  street  is  the  orphanage 
nominate  a new  trustee.  in  ? — The  same  street — Gloucester-street 

8117.  What  exactly  is  the  title  of  your  school  at  8129.  Professor  Dougherty.— In  what  was  the 
present? — Lady  Harberfcon  took  an  active  interest  in  money  left  by  Philip  Ramsay  invested? — In  the 
religious  education,  and  she  practically  maintained  orphanage,  and  it  has  nothing  to  say  to  the  school, 
this  school  herself  for  many  years,  and  it  was  then  8130.  Dr.  Traill. — The  question  is  whether  these 
known  as  Lady  Harberton’s  school.  In  the  deed  it  buildings  were  ever  used  for  the  orphanage  ? 

is  set  forth — “ To  establish  a school  in  the  parish  of  Mr.  Lain.— No. 

Saint  Thomas,  in  the  city  of  Dublin.”  8131.  Dr.  Traill.—1 Then  Ramsay’s  money  is  not  in 

them  ? — No. 


William  Graham  Brooke,  esq.,  K.A.,  sworn  and  examined. 

8132.  Mr.  Law. — You  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  The  money  to  build  the  school-house  was  collected  by  WtUinm 

connected  with  these  endowments  ? — Yes.  private  persons,  and  the  school  has  been  maintained 

8133.  Are  there  any  money  endowments  ? — There  by  the  efforts  of  private  persons  for  the  last  sixty  years.  „ A 
are  no  money  endowments.  The  fund  to  build  the  The  school  has  been  very  successfiil,  and  good  secular 
school  which  was  opened  on  the  10th  May,  1825,  was  and  religious  instruction  is  given  there  to  the 
collected  by  my  aunt  personally,  and  by  Lady  children  who  are  altogether  Protestants.  I mention 
Harberton.  The  fund  was  collected  by  subscriptions,  the  facts  which  I have  been  instructed  by  bliss 
The  school  never  had  an  endowment  belonging  to  it.  Brooke  to  lay  before  you.  The  report  of  the  Comrnis- 
The  £250  mentioned  to-day  I don’t  regard  as  an  sioners  of  1881  confuses  the  school  with  St.  Thomas  s 
endowment;,  but  a subscription  on  the  part  of  the  Orphanage.  St.  Thomas’s  Orphanage  is  quite  a 
Government  in  aid  of  a private  charitable  work.  The  distinct  thing.  The  orphanage  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
schools  were  then  maintained,  greatly  through  the  exer-  St.  Thomas’  clergy — it  is  a parochial  school ; but  tbi 
tions  of  Lady  Harberton,  and  after  the  death  of  Lady  is  a private  school.  The  rooms  that  were  temporarily 
Harberton,-by  my  aunt,  MisB  Brooke,  and  one  or  two  occupied  by  the  orphans  are  now  occupied  by  the 
others.  It  strikes  me  as  a case  that  should  be  exempt  master  and  mistress  of  the  school. 

from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  There  is  no  endowment. 


Rev.  Thomas  Wallace  sworn  and  examined. 

8134.  Mr.  W-You  are  one  of  the  trustee*  of  for  by  the  orphanage.  They  have  been  futon  away 

the  school? — Yes.  again.  _ . . 

8135.  What  connexion  had  yon  with  the  orphanage  8136.  Roy.  Dr.  Moliot.— Am  I right  m supposing 

M regard,  these-  eight  children  l—These  emht  orphms  that  at  the  present  time  the  school  receives  no  part  of 
[raw  accommodated  for  a while-owing  to  the  un.  the  endowment  of  St.  Thomas's  orphanage!— Ho;  nor 
healthy  condition  of  their  own  house,  and  were  paid  never  did.  [The  school  was  tilled  eiempt&om the  Act.] 
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June  8, 1886. 

Christian 
Brothers’ 
Schools,  Basin- 
lane,  Upper 
-Tames’s-street. 

Very  Rev. 
Monsignor 
Kennedy,  p.p., 


CHRISTIAN  BROTHERS’  SCHOOLS,  BASIN- 
Very  Rev.  Monsignor  Kennedy,  p.p.,  v, 

8137.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  are  the  parish  priest 
of  James’s-street  1 — Yes. 

8138.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothers  in  that  street  1 — Yes. 

8139.  They  have  a small  endowment,  I believe  ? — 
They  have  got  nothing  to  do  with  it.  There  is  a 
small  endowment  of  £15  a year  for  the  Catholic 
schools  of  the  parish ; but  not  specially  for  the  Christian 
Brothers.  It  was  a bequest  made  by  a Mr.  Keary ; 
and  I receive  it  through  the  Board  of  Charitable 
Bequests.  The  bequest  is  for  the  Catholic  schools 
of  the  parish. 

8140.  Dr.  Tbaill. — Have  you  got  the  will  ? — No ; 

I never  saw  it. 

8141.  Professor  Dooghertt. — How  does  it  come 
that  the  Superior  General  of  the  order  of  Christian 
Brothers  appears  as  one  of  the  trustees  ? — He  has  got 
nothing  in  the  world  to  say  to  it. 


-LANE,  UPPER  JAMES’S-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

3.,  James’s-street,  sworn  and  examined. 

J°UT*e’”e  t”"'1'”'  ft?  'riB  °f  Michael  w , 
Exactly.  It  was  I myself  introduced  the  ' 
They  we 

8143.  Professor  Dougherty.— There  is  snm.  • 
take  here  as  regards  the  Superior  General 

p,81i4-  ^ D*  Molloy— The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  will  probably  hf 
able  to  give  us.some  information  on  the  point.  Undo* 
this  wdl  Monsignor  Kennedy,  you  receive,  as  S 
priest,  £15  a year  for  the  Catholic  schools  of  the  S 
and  you  administer  it  accordingly  1— Yes  ’ 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy— It  is  quite  clear  that  the  endow, 
ment  is  exempt  from  our  jurisdiction ; and  we  declare 
it  so,  subject  to  the  inquiry  to  he  made  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests® 
to  the  will  of  Michael  Keary. 


SS  Michael 
and  John's  Na- 
tional Schools, 
Essex -street 


SS.  MICHAEL  AND  JOHN’S  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  ESSEX-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


Rev.  Dr.  Tynan,  p.p.,  SS.  Michael 

8145.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy— In  connexion  with  the 
schools  in  your  parish,  was  there  or  is  there  any 
endowment  1 — The  late  Hugh  Blayney,  in  his  will 
made  about  a year  ago,  left  five  shares  in  the  Bank  of 
Ireland.  These  shares  were  left  in  the  names  of  some 
trustees,  the  interest  to  be  paid  half-yearly  for  the 
purposes  of  these  schools,  but  we  have  got  nothing  yet. 

8140.  Whom  did  lie  name  an  trustees  1—  He  named 
seven  or  eight. 

8147.  Then,  so  far  as  the  will  of  Hugh  Blayney  is 
concerned,  you  have  got  no  endowment  yet  ?— No.  A 
Mr.  Gorman  left  £1,000  to  the  parish  jiriest  of  the 
parish  for  the  benefit  of  his  schools  some  years  ago. 
The  interest  of  the  sum  is  drawn,  and  the  parish  priest 
can  do  what  he  likes  with  it  for  the  benefit  of  his 
schools.  There  was  another  bequest  of  £500,  pre- 
vious to  the  Gorman  bequest,  but  by  whom  I could 
not  say,  as  my  predecessor  in  the  parish,  Canon  Walsh, 
did  not  remember  the  name. 

oJin'  5?ve  you  Sot  a copy  of  Gorman’s  will  1 — No 
8149.  We  can  get  an  extract  from  it.  Is  Canon 
Walsh  one  of  the  executors  of  Gorman’s  will1! Ido 


and  J ohn’s,  sworn  and  examined. 

not  know.  His  and  the  other  bequest  are  invested  in 
three  persons. 

8150  Dr.  Traill— Are  all  the  trustees  members 
of  one  denomination  1 — Yes. 

8151.  And  are  all  the  children  members  of  the 
sume  denomination  1— Yes.  I made  inquiries  a8  to 
whether  there  were  ever  any  Protestant  children  in 
the  school,  and  there  was  one,  some  years  a«o  for  a 
few  months.  It  was  an  English  child.  ° ' 

8152.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  schools  are  adminis 
tered  by  you  as  parish  priest  ?— Yes  j they  are  entirely 
and  exclusively  Catholic. 

8153.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  will  of  James  Walsh,  made  in  1830?— Nothing 
whatever.  Canon  Walsh,  who  is  in  Kingstown,  may 
know  something,  but  I don't  know  whether  he  can 
give  you  any  information  more  than  what  I have  given 
you  now. 

The  only  information  we  require  is  about  Gorman’s 
will. . We  want  the  extract  in  which  this  trust  is 
mentioned.  I think  we  may  decide  the  endowment  to 
be  outside  the  Act,  subject  to  the  production  of  the  will. 


St.  Thomas’ 
Orphanage, 
4C,  Lower 
Gloucester-st. 


ST.  THOMAS’  ORPHANAGE,  46,  LOWER  GLOUCESTER-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

81 54^  Tvr 771  n ®rr’  Q-C.  (instructed  by  Mr.  William  Smith)  appeared  for  the  Governors  of  the  Orphanage, 
lexion  with  con,‘  wiU  als0  °ave  •£30  towards  the  schools.  The  steeple 


nexion  with  th*  p 7 M 7 7,7  ine  omJ  sch0°l  m con-  Wl11  also  gave  £30  t __ 

had  been  alwIro^SS^0^1  m the  Parisb>  and  was  not  built>  and  so  the  school  had  £80  under  the 
wardens.  hof.li  “d  church-  will.  These  three  funds  were  exclusively  devoted  to 


wardens  Wh  . y *fe  J:,  01'  ana  church-  win.  xnese  tnree  iunas  were  exclusively  devoted  to 

ment.  The  insH+nK™  smce  ^Church  disestablish-  this  particular  school,  and  he  claimed  exemption  from 
1768  as  a female  nmL,  T8?  established  in  the  year  the  Act  on  the  ground  that  the  endowments  were 
parochial  churel,  ti  U SC?1001 111  connexion  with  the  applied  to  one  particular  denomination. 

L time  were  tte  ?.*  ^TliilLLrefetiedtoatriH  of  PMlip 

Mr.  Orr. — Tlie  endowment  bequeathed  in  that  will 
did  not  apply  to  the  school.  Under  that  will  a sum 


Th°  °f  fbeiew  at 

the  £ 7 ft18  of  se™°“c  delivered  in 

torn  W ; collections  mad.  from  time  to  time 
torn  pnvate  persons.  Tiree  wffls  lad  been  made 


under  which  small  o„7  Wlbs_  bad  been  made  did  not  apply  to  the  school.  Under  that  will  a sum 

of  the  schools  Tim  a ® bad  been  left  for  the  support  of  £500  was  allocated  to  the  purchase  of  a piece  of 
of  the  citv  of  1)11  w;  18  tbat  of  John  Cullen,  ground  in  a convenient  part  of  said  parish  for  the 

after  reciting  oo,^’  mfde  m the  year  1791,  which,  building  of  an  almshouse.  That  almshouse  was  the 
i e to  the  poor  institution  near  the  orphanage, 

residue  of  the  nrnnm-f6^^  Church  the  whole  of  the  8156.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  it  an  almshouse  now? 
will  was  tli of  of  h \ ®x°ePtmg  £100.  The  second  Mr.  Hervry  Harden  (Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Orphanage). — 

sTreet  DnSfo  t ?^X°£  North  ^derick-  It  has  no  hxmates.  It  is  at  the  rear  of  thTTchool- 

which  a sum  nf  -f?Rnn°n  d3(;h  Febraary,  1830,  under  house,  and  the -rent  of  it  comes  into  the  orphanage, 
schools  Tim  +l;  j vfas  specially  bequeathed  to  these  8157.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Is  the  building  at  present 
that  of  ■RiVTioi.fi  t\  ’ ^blcb  was  dated  1854,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  governors  of  the  orphanage? 

"■ L **  “ f" 


orr,  ^ 7 ““  "uuu.  Under  the -will  a sum  of  I 

on  if 

that  if  thA  m moJwf  ’ an,d  tbe  Will  went  on  to  say  8158.  If  any  income  accrues  from  the  building  it 
after  the  denfl  nf  7aS  ao  aPPbed  within  six  years  goes  to  the  Rector  and  churchwardens  1 — Tea. 
to  the  fund  for  flm  c & xt  sb°u^d  he  allocated  8159.  But  it  is  not,  at  present,  an  endowment  of 

to  tlie  fund  for  the  support  of  the  parochial  school.  The  the  orphanage  1— No. 
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8160.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  it  not  be  a good  oppor- 
tunity for  you  now,  not  having  any  use  of  this  alms- 
house, to  bring  in  a scheme  claiming  this  as  an  endow- 
ment for  your  orphanage  1 


Mr.  Harden. — Personally,  I would  prefer  the  alms-  June  8,  iase. 
house  being  kept  clear  of  the  orphanage,  and  used  as  — 
the  testator  intended. 

The  orphanage  was  declared  exempt  from  the  Act. 

The  Commission  then  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY,  9th  JUNE,  1886. 

Present : — Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.so.,  f.r.u.1.  ; Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d.; 
and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a. 

The  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy,  J unr.,  Esq.,  was  in  attendance. 


PHIBSBOROUGH  SUNDAY  AND  DAILY  SCHOOLS.  Phibsb. .rough 

Mr.  J”.  IT.  Jenings  and  Mr.  Gibson  Black,  Trustees,  and  Rev.  H.  W.  Carre,  Superintendent  of  the  Phibsborough  Daily  Schools. 
Sunday  and  Daily  Schools,  Blaquiere-bridge,  North  Circular-road,  attended  to  claim  exemption  of  the 
Schools  from  the  Act. 

8172.  Professor  Dougherty. — There  is  nothing  to  ®Ir. ,T- 
that  effect  in  the  will.  enmgs. 


Hr.  J.  W.  Jenings  having  been  sworn,  handed  in 
a written  statement  (after  reading  it)  containing  the 
several  'rounds  on  which  exemption  was  claimed. 

He  also  handed  in  copies  of  Mrs.  Herbert’s  will,  and 
copy  of  Chancery  scheme,  dated  1S58,  under  which 
the  schools  are  conducted.  He  was  then  examined. 

8161.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  the  children  all  of  one 
religious  denomination  1 — Yes,  they  are. 

8162.  What  denomination! — The  Church  of  Ireland. 

8163.  Were  they  so  limited  by  the  late  Mrs.  Her- 
bert’s will?— They  were. 

8164.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  say  they  are 
limited  to  one  denomination  by  Mrs.  Herbert’s  will  1 — 

They  are. 

8165.  In  point  of  fact  have  you  not  ever  since 
the  foundation  of  the  schools  received  children  of 
various  denominations? — We  did  before  the  Chancery 
scheme. 

81 66.  And  they  have  not  been  admitted  since  ? — 

They  have  not  as  such. 

8167.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  order  to  he  exempt 
under  the  sub-section  dealing  with  endowments  allo- 
cated for  one  particular  denomination,  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  prove  that  the  funds  are  available  for  per- 
sons of  one  denomination  exclusively,  and  managed 
exclusively  by  members  of  that  denomination.  Unless 
your  endowment  fulfil  these  two  conditions  it  cannot 
be  exempt.  You  have  shown,  I think,  that  the  endow- 
ment fulfils  one  of  these  conditions — managed  by  per- 
sons of  one  particular  denomination — but  not  the 
other. 

Rev.  j\r.  TF.  Carre. — It  is  altogether  for  a particular 
religious  denomination,  for  it  is  only  for  such  children 
as  belong  to  the  Church  of  Ireland.  If  children  choose 
to  come  in  as  part  and  parcel  of  that  religious  denomi- 
nation they  are  admissible,  but  otherwise  they  are  not. 

Professor  Dougherty. — I do  not  see  anything  in 
Mrs.  Herbert’s  will  limiting  the  benefits  of  this  endow- 
ment to  children  of  the  Irish  Church. 

8168.  Dr.  Traill. — What  catechism  do  you  teach  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — The  Church  of  Ireland  catechism. 

8169.  Professor  Dougherty. — Do  you  teach  all 
file  Presbyterian  children  the  Church  catechism  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — We  don’t  force  it  on  them. 

8170.  Professor  Dougherty.  — I would  call  your 
attention  to  this.  There  is  no  information  in  the 
report  made  by  the  Commission  of  ’80,  hut  the  previous 
report — made  in  1858 — shows  that  the  Protestant 
children  of  other  denominations  in  attendance  at  the 
school  exceed  in  number  the  children  belonging  to  tbe 
Irish  Church.  There  were  sixteen  Protestant  -dis- 
senters, including  Presbyterians,  and  only  nine  children 
of  the  Irish  Church. 

Mr  Jenings — That  was  before  tbe  scheme.  The 
scheme  was  not  formed  till  1858. 

8171..  ^r-  Traill. — The  will  does  not  at  all  make 
any  limitation  to  children  of  one  denomination. 

Rov.  Mr.  Carre. — It  puts  them  all  under  my  care, 
and  if  they  don’t  acceptwhat  I give  them  they  can  leave. 

•App.  B.,  No.  XXVIII.  (a.),  p.  487. 


Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — What  I say  is,  that  according  to 
the  will  the  children  of  the  school  are  put  under  my 
care,  and  if  they  don’t  choose  to  accept  what  I give 
them  in  the  way  of  religious  teaching,  and  according  to 
that  will,  they  can  go  out. 

8173.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  do  you  mean 
by  “ go  out  ” ? Is  it  that  the  children  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  instruction  in  the  school  1 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — I don’t  think  it  would  be  fair  to 
put  a ban  on  our  voluntary  action.  Under  the  strict 
terms  of  the  will  all  the  children  are  under  my  control. 
The  point  is  are  they  children  of  one  particular  denomi- 
nation ? I say  they  are.  I say  that  under  the  terras 
of  the  will  and  the  scheme  I am  given  religious  rule 
over  the  children  j therefore  they  can’t  be  members  of 
any  other  denomination.  They  have  to  accept  my 
religious  teaching,  and  that  teachiug  is  the  defined 
teaching  of  the  Irish  Church. 

8174.  Dr.  Traill. — Catechism  teaching  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — !!es. 

8175.  Professor  Dougherty. — But  you  don’t,  as  a 
matter  offset,  exclude  Presbyterian  children? 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — I do  not ; and  we  never  did. 

8176.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  the  report  of  1858  we 
find  that  the  children  attending  the  school  then  were — 
nine  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  of  that  time, 
four  Presbyterians,  and  twelve  Dissenters  not  classed. 
Therefore  there  were  at  that  time  sixteen  children 
attending  the  school  who  were  not  of  the  particular 
denomination  of  which  you  speak.  Therefore,  it 
appears  from  that  fact  that  the  benefits  of  your  endow- 
ment were  applicable  to  others,  besides  children  of  your 
denomination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — We  had  no  endowment  then ; t.e., 
before  the  scheme  of  Mrs.  Herbert’s  bequest. 

Professor  Dougherty.— I beg  your  pardon.  Under 
Mrs.  Herbert's  will,  made  in  1851,  you  ;realized  in 
1858  a sum  of  £2,346  7s. 

8177.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Give  us  evidence  of  the 
actual  properties  you  are  possessed  o£ 

Mr.  Jenings. — The  amount  is  £3,451  11s.,  invested 
in  Government  New  Three  per  cent.  Stock,  in  the 
name  of  the  trustees. 

8178.  How  is  that  made  up  ? How  has  it  come  into 
your  hands  %— Every  part  is  from  Mrs.  Herbert’s  will. 

8179  Dr.  Traill. — I suppose  it  accumulated  since 
1858  from  £2,346  to  £3,451?  — There  was  some 
property  since  sold  according  to  the  scheme. 

8180.  The  sum  first  realized  was  this  £2,346? — Yes, 
that  was  got  in  cash  at  the  time. 

8181.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  is  the  date  of  Mrs. 

Herbert’s  will  ? — 1851.  _ 

8182.  And  the  date  of  the  scheme  in  Chancery  ? — 

8183.  It  appears  beyond  all  doubt  tbe  scheme  was 
intended  for  children  of  the  Protestant  faith? 

Mr.  Jenings. — As  a matter  of  fact  the  two  original 
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June  9. 18S0.  trustees  under  the  will  were  clergymen — the  Rev.  one  has  a right  under  the  will  to  have  his 
Ur.  J.  W.  Gibson  Black  and  the  Rev.  Brands  Raids.  asserted  in  the  school  as  being  of  any ‘other  deE’ 

fellings.  8184.  And  these  two  clergymen  were  clergymen  of  tion,  and  claiming  as  such,  to  lie  exeumt  imna" 

the  then  Established  Ohurcli  of  Ireland  ? — Yes.  lindens  inafmxtinn  " " 111  myre- 


the  then  Established  Church  of  Ireland  ? — Yes.  ligious  instruction.  * * " lom  my  re- 

8185.  Do  you  contend,  then,  that  the  endowment  8199.  Dr.  Tiuill. — I believe  according  to  the  n 
was  left  for  Protestant  children  ; to  be  administered  you  are  also  chaplain  to  the  Female  Penitent'’ 

North  Circular-road  ? — Yes.  T^‘ 


by  trustees,  who  were  both  clergymen  of  one  par- 
ticular denomination  of  Protestants ; and  therefore, 


ticular  denomination  of  Protestants ; and  therefore,  8200.  And  you  give  religious  instrimKm, 
that  it  was  tlie  intention  of  the  testatrix  to  restrict  schools  ? — Yes.  n at  tbe 

the  benefit  of  the  endowment  to  children  of  that  8201.  Professor  Dougherty And  r • 


particular  denomination  ? Is  that  your  contention  ? — 
Yes. 

8186.  Professor  Dougherty. — How  do  you  account 


then  for  the  fact,  that  you  immediately  began  to  violate  Ireland. 


. ®201\  Professor  Dougherty— And  the  religious 
instruction  contemplated  in  the  Chancery  scheme  » 
religious  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Rev  Mr.  Carre.— As  defined  by  the  Church  of 


Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — If  you  read  on  to  where  it  is  you 
will  see  that  the  religious  instruction  is  to  be  entirely 
under  mv  sunervisirm  1 


the  intention  of  the  testatrix  by  receiving  children  of  8202.  Professor  Dougherty— That  is  not  ,’n  tv 
‘ther  denominations,  who  far  exceeded  in  numbers  the  scheme.  111  lile 

children  belonging  to  the  Irish  Church  1— But  that  Rev.  Mr.  Carre.— It  you  read  on  to  where  it « ™ 
was  before  the  Chancery  scheme.  will  see  that  the  religious  instruction  is  to  be  enK 

8187.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  report  of  1858,  long  under  my  supervision. 

after  the  will  was  made?— But  the  scheme  was  not  Mr.  Jeninqs.— I think  it  is  nlain  from 
Vf-  185|;  , . Herbert  wfaatsl..  lett  tle 

8188.  Di.  Traill— The  whole  question  is  whether  for  scriptural  instruction.  But  she  says,  after  the 

you  can  prove  that  the  endowment  is  restricted  to  scriptions  are  collected  and  the  expenses  of  the  school 
children  oi  one  denomination.  It  appears  to  me  there  are  paid  out,  the  balance  is  to  be  applied  for  the  cW 
is  nothing  to  prevent  _ you  giving  instruction  to  lain  doing  duty  for  the  Female  Penitentiary,  and  we 
children  of  other  denominations  ?_Anyway  we  claim  contend  that  if  wewere  tocollect  sufficientsubscriptions 
“cfc  un  ! state^  m tlie  :vlU  and  sc,beme;  so  as  not  to  touch  the  endowment  at  all,  we  would  have 

om,  3X6  numbT\  attenchng  tbe  sch°o1  to  ^nd  over  the  proceeds  of  the  endowment  to  the 
now?— There  are  sixty-nine  children  on  the  roll  at  chaplain  of  the  Female  Penitentiary  I think  that 
present,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  is  between  supports  the  contention  that  the  endowment  is  intended 


fifty  and  sixty. 

8190.  And  to  what  denomination  do  they  belong  ?- 
The  denomination  to  which  they  exclusively  belong- 


for  one  religious  denomination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — I may  tell  you  that  there  is  no 
portion  of  this  property  entirely  assigned  over  for 


fifoi  a * hekeve— is  that  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  educational  purposes,  for  the  whole  of  the  endowment 

8191.  And  what  is  that  one?— A Presbyterian,  I may  go  to  the  chaplain  of  the  Female  Penitentiary,  and 

oeiieve.  not  be  applied  for  educational  purposes  at  all. 

Rev  Mr.  Carre.— There  is  more  than  one  now,  I 8203.  Professor  Dougherty— But  I am  not  at  all 
Ri  Q9  n n,r  -r—,  , , . certain  that  that  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 

81“--  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — With  regard  to  this  founder’s  intention. 

£3,450,  you  don’t  claim  exemption  under  sub-section  Rev.  Mr.  Cam.— It  is  the  exact  words  of  the  will 
five,  which  deals  with  voluntary  subscriptions.  8204.  Professor  Dougherty— It  is  quite  clear  that 

, : Garre— These  schools  were  previously  the  will  contemplates  the  surplus  being  applied  as  a 
established  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  salary  for  the  chaplain  for  the  Female  Penitentiary. 

Mr.  Jeninqs.—!  think  very  little  doubt  can  exist,  That  finally  disposes  of  the  idea  as  to  the  whole  of  the 

a er  reading  Mrs.  Herbert  s will,  as  to  the  religious  endowment  being  used  in  that  way. 

denommafaon  she  intended  to  benefit  by  her  will.  Rev.  Mr.  Carre.— Suppose  I were  to  collect  velum 

- ' hTofessmr Dougherty. — I can’t  see  anything  tary  subscriptions  for  the  schools,  as  used  to  be  done 

m the  will  restricting  the  endowment  to  children  of  before  Mrs.  Herbert’s  will,  and  suppose  there  was  one 
•any  particular  rehgious  denomination.  Can  you  point  pound  left  as  a balance  of  debt  after  all  the  subserip- 
outanytnmg  7—1  cant  do  that  m express  words.  tions  had  been  paid  away  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 

bl  J4.  Jt  you  do  that,  you  will  prove  your  case— if  penses,  then,  on  paying  the  debt  balance,  if  I were  to 
not  the  case  is  not  so  clear  as  you  seem  to  think.  act  in  that  way  the  whole  of  the  endowment  would 


nr  n-i  rvr  t ,,  “ . — "oi  mo  ouuio  ux  mo  euuuwmeuii  ttuiuu 

Mi.  Gibson  Black.— My  father  was  curate  in  St.  go  over  to  me. 

■Georges  during  the  time  of  Mrs.  Herbert;  and  he  8205.  Dr.  Traill.— How  much  does  the  chaplain 
knew  her  well ; and  from  what  I have  heard  him  say,  get  under  the  Chancery  scheme  ? 

J know  her  leanings  were  towards  the  Established  Rev.  Mr.  Cam.— £25  a year.  The  scheme  has  in 
cvq- °t>  ? e'-r\  _ that  way  altered  the  terms  of  the  will,  and  instead  of 

tt  , • f ° ess°1  Loughertv. — It  is  clear  that  Mrs.  allowing  a floating  balance,  it  has  fixed  a salary  of  £25 

Herbert  intended  the  endowment  should  be  managed  a year  for  the  chaplain. 

7 trustee®  ofieTr  own  denomination,  but  I am  not  so  8206.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot— Under  the  scheme  you 
ciear,  nor  nave  I seen  anything  in  the  way  of  proof,  have  about  £75  available  for  the  purposes  of  tlie 
that  she  intended  to  limit  the  benefits  of  the  endow-  school  and  £25  for  the  salary, 
ment  children  of  a particular  denomination. ' Rev.  Mr.  Carre.— Precisely. 

itev.  Mr.  Garre— If  these  children  choose  to  receive  8207.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy— There  is  a certain  amount 
did1'’10^  1118  1 u°kon  from  the  chaplain,  she  certainly  of  doubt  hanging  over  this  matter.  Under  sub- 
«io«’  e y»  section  six  of  section  seven,  it  is  necessary  that  an 

. ■ • . kroiessor  Dougherty. — You  are  directed  to  endowment,  in  order  to  be  exempt  from  the  Act,  should 

gi-re  scupurd  instruction?  be  applicable  to  children  of  one  particular  denomination 

,.ev'  .,r‘  Carre.  Ihere  is  nothing  about  that.  only;  and  should  be  administered  by  members  of  that 

He  could  give  any  instruction  he  liked,  denomination.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  endowment 
01  I.  Jrrotessor  Dougherty. — On  which  document  fulfils  the  second  of  these  conditions,  but  it  is  not  so 
°'D  °U  ^\/r  ri  W^’-r?r  *be  Ghancery  scheme  ? clear  that  it  fulfils  the  first.  Looking  at  the  will  I 

e-foe  -d"  -Both.  should  have  thought  it  gives  strong  grounds  for 

bias.  Professor  Dougherty. — Well,  so  far  as  the  believing  that  the  intention  of  the  testatrix  waste 
an  eery  scheme  is  concerned,  the  primaiy  object  of  restrict  the  endowment  to  children  of  the  then  Esta- 
the  instruction  us  to  advance  in  scriptural  education.  blished  Cburch,  because  she  appointed  as  executors 
• 7'  i j Garre.  -I  believe  that  tbe  object  is  and  trustees,  two  clergymen  of  that,  church.  But 
sonpturai  education ; but  I am  perfectly  at  liberty  as  against  tbat  prima  facie  case  we  have  the  fact  that 
. ..  e7ay  7 w,  ich  ^ S*ve  iti.  Under  the  will  every  within  eight  years  of  the  establishment  of  the  endow- 
chifa.  is  perfectly  free  to  attend  the  school,  but  no  ment  it  was  applied  to  children  of  other  religious 
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denominations.  We  will  allow  the  matter  to  stand  over 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Judicial  Commissioners. 

1 Rev  Mr.  Carre. — I would  say,  sir,  that  the  report 
of  one  single  year  should  not  he  taken  as  evidence  of 
the  state  of  things  every  year.  For  many  yearn  past 
there  have  only  been  three  or  four  children  outside 
the  Church  of  Ireland  attending  the  school.  If  these 
children  were  free  in  the  school,  .and  if  no  one  could 
interfere  with  their  religion,  I would  say  that  there 
■srere  some  grounds  for  believing  the  endowment  was 
intended  for  different  denominations. 

8°08.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy — (to  Mr.  Jenings.) — You 
say  the  state  of  things  represented  in  the  report  of 
1858  was  prior  to  the  endowment! — Yes. 

8209.  How  is  that?—  It  took  five  years  to  form 
the  scheme,  and  we  did  not  get  anything  of  the  endow- 
ment during  that  time. 

8210.  Do  you  mean  under  the  Chancery  scheme  i 


8211.  But  the  endowment  was  in  operation  before 
the  Chancery  scheme? — No;  so  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned. The  order  of  the  court  of  Chancery  is  dated 
16th  June,  1852,  when  the  trustees,  the  Rev.  Gibson 
Black  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Faris  applied  to  have  a 
scheme  prepared,  but  it  was  six  years  after  that  before 
the  scheme  was  finally  settled. 

S212.  Professor  Dougherty. — 'Were  you  in  the 
enjoyment  of  any  part  of  this  endowment  between  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Herbert  and  the  settlement 
of  the  Chancery  scheme? — I cannot  tell  without  re- 
ferring to  the  accounts. 

8213.  Had  the  school  the  benefit  of  the  endow- 
ment?  The  way  it  was  was  this.  A Mr.  William 

Saint.  Lawrence  Weldon  had  a life  interest  in  the 
property;  and  during  his  life  he  enjoyed  all  the  pro- 
ceeds, with  the  exception  of  some  annuities.  When 
he  died,  and  as  the  annuities  lapsed,  oil  went  into  the 
trust  fund;  and  then  it  was  that  the  school  was  to 
benefit  by  the  endowment.  Prior  to  that  time  we 
only  enjoyed  Mrs.  Herbert’s  usual  subscription  of  £6 


a year. 

8214.  Then  the  school  did  at  the  time  take  some 
benefit  under  the  will? — The  usual  yearly  subscription. 

8215.  When  did  Weldon  die? — He  died  in  1851, 
and  it  was  after  his  death  that  the  trustees  petitioned 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  form  the  scheme. 

S216.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  nothing  was  received 
from  the  endowment  between  the  death  of  Weldon  in 
1851,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Chancery  scheme  in 
1858  ? — Certainly.  There  were  four  annuities  of  £10 
each  paid  out  of  the  will.  The  remainder  of  the 
properly — the  house  and  garden,  the  plot  of  ground 
in  Graham's-court,  with  the  five  cottages  thereon,  the 
plate,  and  furniture,  etc. — were  bequeathed  to  Weldon 
for  the  term  of  his  life.  The  will  also  directed  that 
as  the  life  of  each  annuitant  should  drop  the  said 


William  Saint  Lawrence  Weldon  should  have  the 
benefit  thereof  during  his  life,  and  from  and  after  his 
death  the  testatrix  directed  that  the  property  should 
be  placed  in  trustees  for  two  purposes.  The  Rev. 
Francis  Faris  and  the  Rev.  Gibson  Black  were  ap- 
pointed such  trustees.  The  testatrix  directed  that 
the  Phibsborough  Sunday  and  daily  schools  should  be 
opened  for  boys  and  girls  with  a master  and  mistress 
both  Protestants ; and  that  after  the  subscriptions  to 
said  schools  should  be  collected,  the  remaining  neces- 
sary expenses  of  said  schools  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
property  left  in  the  trustees’  hands ; and  that  the 
surplus  should  be  applied  as  a salary  for  whatever 
chaplain  there  was  or  thereafter  might  be  appointed  to 
do  duty  at  the  Female  Penitentiary  on  the  North 
Circular-road,  to  give  religious  instruction  at  the 
said  Phibsborough  schools. 

8217.  You  haven’t  clearly  answered  my  question 
— whether  you  received  out  of  the  income  of  the 
endowment  anything,  and,  if  so,  how  much — for  the 
support  of  the  school  from  1851  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Chancery  scheme  iu  1S58  ? — I really  cannot  answer 
that  question  fully,  the  accounts  will  show  what  was 
done. 

8218.  It  is  a very  important  question? — I cannot 
answer  it  fully.  I did  not  come  in  as  a trustee  till 

1871. 

8219.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Was  the  school  in  exis- 
tence at  the  time  the  will  was  made  ? — Oh,  yes.  It 
has  been  in  existence  from  1822. 

8220.  At  that  time  were  there  children  of  various 
religious  denominations  in  the  school? — Certainly.  The 
school  was  started  by  voluntary  subscriptions  for  purely 
Protestant  purposes. 

8221.  The  question  I asked  yon  was,  whether  there 
were  children  of  various  religious  denominations  at- 
tending the  school  at  that  time  ? — Certainly. 

S222.  There  is  no  mention  in  the  will  of  any  par- 
ticular denomination ; and  at  the  time  that  the  will 
was  made,  the  school  was  attended  by  Protestant 
children  of  different  denominations.  Putting  these 
two  facts  together,  may  we  not  infer  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  testatrix  that  the  children  of 
different  denominations  should  benefit  by  the  endow- 
ment 1 — Not  as  such,  and  to  me  it  would  appear  to 
tend  the  other  way. 

8223.  Rev.  Mr.  Carre. — But  the  administration  of 
the  bequests  was  left  to  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  the  minister  of  the  same  church  was 
directed  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the  school. 

8224.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  the  endowment  is 
declared  to  come  under  the  operation  of  the  Commission 
the  Commissioners  will  be  bound,  in  any  scheme  they 
may  draw  up,  to  carry  out  strictly  the  provisions  of 
the  will  and  the  chancery  scheme. 


ALMSHOUSE,  GREAT  BRITAIN-STREET. 

Mr.  T.  PaJcenham  Laio,  Q.o.,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Almshouse  and  Orphanage  (Male  and  Female), 
Great  Britain-street ; and  Mr.  G.  F.  Armstrong,  Agent  to  the  Institution,  appeared  and  claimed  exemption  ot 
the  endowment  from  the  Act. 


8225.  Mr.  Law  referred  to  two  deeds  which  explained 
the  origin  of  the  charity.  The  first,  which  was  dated 
the  9th  March,  1724,  was  between  Tristram  Fortick, 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  saddler,  of  the  first  part ; the 
Right  Hon.  James  Lord  Viscount  Lanesborough ; 
and  Dame  Mary  his  wife  : the  Rev.  Stafford  Warren; 
late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary’s  Dublin,  Clerk; 
"William  Burgh,  Thomas  Burgh,  Charles  Campbell, 
George  Rochfort,  esquires ; Brian  Robinson,  Doctor 
of  Physic,  of  the  said  city ; and  Thomas  Burgh,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  esquire,  London,  on  the  second  part. 
The  deed  went  on  to  say : — 

“Whereas,  Richard  Sinnot,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  esq., 
by  deeds  of  lease,  bearing  date  the  2nd  and  3rd  November, 
1719,  made  or  mentioned  to  be  made,  between  the  said 


chard  Sinnot.  on  the  one  part ; and  the  said  Tristram 
irtick,  on  the  other  part,  for  the  sum  of  £1,200,  did  grant 
oiece  or  parcel  of  the  ground  of  Phipoes  Park,  in  the 
iish  of  Saint  Mary’s,  Dublin,  containing  in  the  west  end 
the  front  of  the  street,  called  Jems-street,  I SO  feet,  and 
the  length  from  east  to  the  west,  of  330  feet’ 
orther  on  the  deed  mentioned — 

“ And  whereas,  the  said  conveyance  of  the  said  ground 
made  to  the  said  Tristram  Fortick,  was  assigned  for 
aritable  purposes,  the  said  Tristram  Fortick,  did  by  an 
tide  dated  the  28th  day  of  March,  1720,  duly  prescribed 
r him  under  bis  band  and  seal,  agree  and  promise  to  con- 
;y  over  the  said  parcel  of  ground  to  the  said  \\  llliam 
aroh  and  Stafford  Warren,  and  any  two  other  trustees 
be  nominated  by  charitable  benefactors  who  should  con- 
ibute  to  build  an  almshouse  in  the  said  parish  of  Saint 


June  9,  1886, 

Mr  J.  W. 
Jenings. 


Almshouse, 
Great  Britain- 
street. 

Mr.  T P.  Law, 
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/une  0,^880.  Mary’s,  for  the  poor  widows  and  children  of  said  parish ; 
Mr.  T.  P.  Law,  so  t,lat  a sufficient  fund  should  be  had  for  building  the 
u.c.  almshouse,  -within  six  months  after  the  date  thereof.  And 

that  the  income  of  the  said  land  should  be  settled  for  the 
support  thereof,  and  the  widows  and  children  who  are  to  be 
maintained  therein.” 

The  deed  also  recited  proceedings  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  above  the  will  of  Susanna  Smyth,  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  widow,  deceased,  who  left  some 
property  for  charitable  purposes,  in  which  an  order  was 
made  by  the  Master  directing  that  a sum  of  £447  17s. 
available  after  paying  all  costs,  in  the  hands  of  Mary 
Lady  Lanesborough,  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will, 
should  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  an  estate  in 
Ireland,  such  estate  to  remain  in  Lady  Lanesborough’s 

hands.  The  deed  went  on  to  say : 

“ The  estate  bought  to  be  settled  on  Lady  Lanesborough 
and  her  heirs,  who  are  thereby  empowered  to  apply  the 
rents  mid  profits  towards  the  education  and  maintenance, 
and  clothing  of  the  poor  boys  and  girls  of  the  said  parish  of 
Samt  Mary’s,  until  they  respectively  attain  the  respective 
ages  of  sixteen  years.” 

This  sum,  or  its  Irish  equivalent  £510  12s.  id.,  was 
transmitted  to  William  Burgh.  There  was  also 
£1,000  in  the  hands  of  Stafford  Warren,  and  private 
subscriptions  having  also  been  received  for  the 
building  of  the  almshouse,  £1,300  13s.  was  paid 
to  Tristram  Fortick  for  the  ground.  The  deed  went 
on  to  say — 

“ And  that  the  almshouse  so  to  be  erected,  shall  for  ever 
be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Almshouse,  in  the  said  Mary- 
street,  Dublin,  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  widows  and 
children,  and  that  none  but  widows  who  are  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  inhabitants  of  the  said  parish 
and  whose  husbands  dwelt  therein  at  least  three  years  next 
before_  their  decease,  be  admitted  therein.  And  that  the 
siud  widows  have,  at  the  time  of  their  admittance,  a child 
or  children,  they  being  not  less  than  seven  venrs,  nor  ex- 
ceeding the  age  of  eleven  years,  and  that  no  child  be 
admitted  or  continued  therein  who  shall  be  above 
sixteen  years.’ 

8226.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot.— Is  the  whole  of  the  en- 
dowment held  under  that  deed  ?— No,  but  the  greater 
part  is. 


8227.  mat  is  held  under  that  deed  is  subiect 
these  conditions  which  you  have  read  1—Ye*  J “ 

8228.  Mr.  Law  referred  to  a second  deed  a 
25th  July,  1845.  mad,  beta*.  ?Z 

Sibyl  Hill  county  of  Dublin,  Esquire;  Sir  J„u 
Kingston  James,  Baronet,  Carendjsh.row  in  ,1 
city  of  Dublin;  and  Robert  Warren,  of  feSJ? 
square,  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  Esquire,  ££ 
named  on  behalf  of  the  Widows  SSSavSS 
Britainati-cet,  in  the  first  part;  William  Sh™“ 
Berth  Frederiek-street,  and  Charles  Trench,  pM 
Jfiace,  surviving  trustee  of  Richard  Cane,  of  S 
Frederiek-street,  deceased,  on  the  second  oar t-Z 
the  Venerable  Charles  Lindsey,  Rector  of  {he  parish 
of  Sunt  Mmy,  and  the  oulate  of  the  said  pariK 

Shar'd1  o ' S'*  'T.T'V ” “ ‘he  sail 

Richard  Cane,  by  his  will,  bearing  date  the  16th 
February,  1830,  after  bequeathing  several  pecuniary 
legacies,  left  the  residue  of  his  estate,  to  be  applied 
after  the  death  of  Jus  sister,  Anne  Cane,  to  the  aid 
°*  ,c.haritablf  institutions,  in  the  city  and  county 
ot  Dublin,  as  Ins  executors  might  consider  most 
deserving,  and  most  in  need  of  such  assistance.  The 
executors  were  Alexander  Montgomery,  William 
Cowan,  and  Thomas  Trench.  By  an  order  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  made  in  1842,  a sum  of  £2,000 
invested  m per  Cent.  Government  Stock,  was 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  funds  of  the  Widows 
Almshouse. 

822  9.  Professor  Dougherty. — I believe,  as  a matter 
ot  fact,  you  don’t  receive  children  of  any  religious 
denomination  ? — We  have  at  present  no  children  at 
, , WI.d(W.  going  in  and  having  a child  it  could 
only  be  maintained  up  to  sixteen  years,  and  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  widows  are  very  advanced  in  life,  and 
many  over  eighty  years  of  age,  they  could  not  have 
children  of  the  specified  age. 

Mr.  Law  was  then  sworn,  and  said  all  he  had 
related  was  true,  and  having  handed  in  the  deeds 
referred  to — 

The  Commissioners  declared  the  endowment  exempt 
from  the  Act. 


Saint  Mark’s 
Parochial 
Schools, 
Westland-rov 


SA!NT  MARK'S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS,  WESTLAND-ROW,  DUBLIN. 

Rev.  Abraham  S.  Fuller,  d.d.,  Incumbent  of  Saint  Mark’s,  wan  sworn  and  examined. 

8230.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot.— You^are^the  Incumbent  know  anything  about  that  bequest  1— We  have  for  the 


bui  of  St.  Mark’s  7— Yes,  I am  tlie  Incumbent. 

82AL  Will  you  please  give  us  some  particulars  about 
^ Marks  Parochial  School  1— It  Is  a small  school. 
There  are  forty  children  on  the  roll,  both  boys  and 
girls,  all  young.  J 

AS'  H°"’  “ Bopported  1 — It  is  supported  by 

chanty  sermons  and  .subscriptions  from  private  friends 
Educational  Society  spend  something  on 

8233.  Have  you  any  deeds  left  1 — No 
In  18246  W3mt  time  We  the  scll00]s  established  i~ 

are  the  sites  oftlie  schools 
he  d ?_We  have  a lease  from  Mr.  Phineas  RialL  He 
holds  it  from  Trinity  College. 

low  What  isthe  rent!— X15  lOaayear. 
euEmsS"8  r°"  “7  »rt  U-Xo 

■ ®238'  r™fess°r  EoraHEnTT.-Did  not  a John  Lee 
£ 1852  EfT”?  *° tl< ' «*ool  1 Under  a will  made 
u™5wt  ’ fter  b.e<lu,“tlu>g  something  for  other  pur- 
poses, left  a sum  of  money  for  the  support,  cloflmm 
and  education  of  five  orphan  boys  and  girls.  Doyou 


— uuis  ucnuesLi — we  nave  iorine 

last  five  years  been  trying  to  get  it,  but  got  nothing.  It 
has  nothing  to  say  to  the  school.  The  first  difficulty 
was  to  find  out  the  heir  to  this  person,  and  now  there  is 
some  difficulty  about  the  money  being  advanced. 

8239.  Can  you  tell  the  amount  of  the  estate? — 
£900. 

8240.  W as  that  amount  bequeathed  subject  to  any 
life  interest,  or  absolutely  ? — I think  there  were  some 
lives — the  residue  to  go  to  the  vicar  and  churchwardens 
for  the  support  of  these  children. 

8241.  And  did  you  never  receive  anything? — No, 
nor  can’t  get  it. 

8242.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  get  any  profit  rent  for 
the  house  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  not  for  the  school. 

8243.  The  children  are  all  children  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland? — They  are. 

8244.  Rev.  Dr.  Mollot. — How  many  have  you? — 
About  thirty  or  forty.  They  are  taken  away  before 
fifteen  years. 

8245.  Are  you  connected  with  the  National  Board  ? 
— No,  with  the  Church  Educational  Society. 

The  Commissioners  declared  the  schools  exeippt. 

The  sitting  was  then  adjourned. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  11th,  1886. 

Present : -Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  and  Right  Hon.  John  Naish,  J udicial  Commissioners; 
and  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.l,  Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  ild.,  f.t.c.d., 
and  Professor  Dougherty,  M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary,  N.  D.  Murphy, 
Junr.,  Esq.,  were  in  attendance. 
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STANDING  EOR  JUDGMENT.  Cases  standin* 

ST  BRIDE’S  PAROCHIAL  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS;  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  of  ST.  NICHOLAS  for judgment 
WITHOUT  and  ST.  LUKE;  ST.  JAMES’S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS;  ST.  CATHERINE’S 
PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS;  ST.  ANDREW’S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS;  ST.  MICHAN’S 
PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS.  


Lord  Justice  FitzGibbqn. — With  regard  to  these 
parochial  schools,  a public  inquiry  was  held  by  the  three 
Assistant  Commissioners,  and  questions  of  exemption 
were  raised,  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners 
reserved  for  further  consideration  when  the  J udicial 
Commissioners  could  attend.  We  have  read  the  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Assistant  Commissioners  and 
also  the  reports  of  the  former  Commissions,  and  we 
have  also  looked  to  the  similar  cases  which  have  al- 
ready been  before  ourselves,  of  which  the  one  most 
nearly  approaching  these  is  the  case  of  St.  Peter’s 
Parochial  Schools.  There  are  some  points  of  difference, 
but  in  general  they  are  schools  of  the  same  character 
as  St.  Peter’s  schools.  Each  case  must  of  course  be 
decided  upon  its  own  facts,  but  in  general  they  are 
ancient  parochial  schools  formerly  managed  by  the 
minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish.  The 
churchwardens  and  rector,  vicar,  or  incumbent  (what- 
ever his  title  was)  were  a corporation,  but  not  an 
ecclesiastical  corporation,  and  for  certain  purposes, 
which  in  old  times  were  much  more  extensive  than 
they  latterly  became,  they  represented  the  whole  body 
of  the  parish.  The  Irish  Church  Act  put  an  end  to 
the  continuity  of  existence  of  the  minister,  who  was 
an  ecclesiastical  corporation  sole,  but  provided  that 
where  any  ecclesiastical  corporation  so  dissolved  was 
as  such  a member  of  a lay  corporation,  the  person  who 
in  future  should  perform  similar  duties,  should  take 
the  same  position  and  be  a member  of  the  lay  corpor- 
ation. There  are  many  other  instances  besides  these 
parochial  schools  where  the  office  of  incumbent  now 
confers  upon  the  holder  of  that  office,  although  he  is 
no  longer  a corporation  sole,  the  right  of  being  a mem- 
ber of  lay  corporations  of  which  the  old  minister  was 
permanently  a member.  Therefore  if  we  still  had  the 
parish  and  the  churchwardens  as  they  formerly  existed, 
the  incumbent  would  with  them  still  form  a corporation 
as  the  minister  and  churchwardens  of  the  parish.  But 
the  Church  Act  did  not  affect  the  position  of  the 
churchwardens  ; they  were  not  ecclesiastical  officers 
nor  members  of  an  ecclesiastical  corporation.  Under 
the  Church  Act  the  members  of  the  Church  were  em- 
powered to  recast  their  arrangements,  the  old  arrange- 
ments continuing  binding  upon  them  as  by  contract  until 
recast,  and  since  the  Church  ceased  to  be  established 
by  law  they  have  made  new  arrangements  for  the  for- 
mation of  parishes,  and  election  of  “churchwardens  ” 
so  called,  but  the  persons  now  known  as  churchwardens 
are  really  not  elected  under  the  Churchwardens  Act 
of  Geo.  IV.,  but  by  a restricted  number  of  members  of 
the  Church,  acting  under  regulations  made  by  the 
Church  through  its  own  domestic  legislature  and 
appointed  for  Church  purposes  confined  to  the  newly 
a*panged  parishes,  they  are  not  the  same  officers  in 
thfi  eye  of  the  law,  according  to  our  opinion,  who 
formerly  were  members'  of  the  old  civil  corporation  of 
the  minister  and  churchwardens,  and  the  result  there- 
fore is,  that  though  we  have  now  in  name  an  incumbent 
and  churchwardens  in  each  of  these  parishes,  we  have 
an  incumbent  who  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  corporation, 
but  who  would  have  a right  to  act  as  a member  of  the 
rivil  corporation  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens  if 
it  exists,  but  we  have  not  got  the  lay  members  of  it, 
for  the  gentlemen  now  elected  at  the  Easter  vestries 


by  the  registered  vestrymen  to  the  office  of  “church- 
warden ” under  the  domestic  legislation  of  the  Church 
are  not  officers  elected  under  the  old  Act  of  Geo.  IV. 
I may  mention  myself,  not  judicially  but  as  a member 
of  the  Church,  that  at  a very  early  stage  the  question 
whether  the  elections  of  our  churchwardens  were  still 
governed  by  the  old  law  was  raised  upon  an  appeal 
against  the  return  of  a churchwarden  under  the  domes- 
tic legislation  of  the  Church  in  violation  of  the  prolusions 
of  the  Act  of  Geo.  IV.,  which  prevented  the  same  per- 
sou  from  being  elected  for  two  years  running  if  any  other 
qualified  person  could  be  got  to  serve  ; and  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Napier,  Judge  Longfield,  and  other  eminent 
lawyer's  at  the  time,  considered  the  matter  very  care- 
fully,— it  was  one  of  much  difficult}',  but  the  upshot  was 
that  the  Act  of  Geo.  IV.  was  held  not  to  apply  to  elec- 
tions under  the  domestic  legislation  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  the  disabilities  that  it  imposed  did  not  apply  to 
the  new  “churchwardens.”  The  report  of  the  Commis- 
sions, pp.105, 229,  takes  the  same  view  and  indicates  that 
there  is  no  longer  “any  parochial  body  corporate  legally 
so  recognised." 

Under  these  circumstances,  taking  first  the  case  of 
St.  Bride’s,  we  find  a quantity  of  property,  real  and 
personal,  house  property,  money  in  the  funds,  money 
in  bank,  and  also  some  annuities  payable  through  other 
bodies;  all  that  property,  from  the  oldest  records, 
going  back  far  more  than  100  years,  appears  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  churchwardens  or  the  minister  and 
churchwardens,  or  to  other  persons  named  as  trustees 
for  the  parochial  school.  There  are  lettings  and 
agreements  between  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
for  the  parishioners  and  the  parties  dealing  with  this 
property,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  its  position  cries 
out  for  the  assistance  which  the  Act  of  1885  enables 
this  Commission  to  give ; it  is  not  “ under  the  control 
of  persons  of  any  particular  denomination,”  because  it 
is  not  under  the  legal  control  of  any  person  at  alL 
If  a question  of  title  arose,  if  it  became  necessary  to 
recover  possession  by  legal  proceedings,  the  plaintiffs 
would  probably  be  nonsuited,  no  one  could  show  that 
he  was  legally  a churchwarden,  or  that  the  corporation 
legally  entitled  was  in  existence,  and  the  aid  of  a 
Court  of  Equity  would  be  required,  at  great  expense, 
to  recover  the  property  for  the  trust.  We  therefore 
rule  that  St  Bride’s  Parochial  Schools  are  not  now 
under  the  control,  which  means  under  the  legal  control, 
of  the  members  of  any  particular  denomination.  At 
the  aarnp  time,  we  find  they  are  under  the  actual 
eontrol  of  persons  who  under  the  domestic  legislation 
of  the  Church  represent  the  old  churchwardens,  and 
according  to  the  Act  the  purposes  to  which  the 
property  ought  to  be  applied  are  binding  upon  us,  so 
that  in  the  creation  of  a body  for  its  future  manage- 
ment we  must  take  care  that  the  purposes  to  which  it 
is  legally  applicable  are  in  no  sense  altered.  I am 
not  anticipating  what  those  purposes  are,  because  they 
may  differ  in  various  cases,  but  in  every  case  in  which 
it  appears  that  the  endowment  is  properly  applicable 
for  children  of  one  denomination  only,  namely, 
children  of  the  Church  to  which  the  minister  formerly 
belonged,  our  duty  probably  will  be  to  adopt  whatever 
we  find  nearest  to  the  old  minister  and  churchwardens, 
and  if  we  found  the  new  incumbent  and  church- 
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August  n, ises  -wardens  efficient,  -we  should  enable  them  to  legally  dowment  given  by  some  Grand  Canal  Sto  l-  • 
Casealtoding  take  tbe  Place  'which  nominally  tb°y  at  Present  occupy,  the  benefit  of  the  parochial  school,  through  ^ 
for  judgment.  1 mention  this  because  certainly  at  the  commencement  ter  and  churchwardens.  The  next  is  a ve  ° 

of  our  proceedings,  an  idea  was  expressed  that  in  case,  St.  Catherine’s  parish  : they  seem  to  hav^  pe,C  ,r 
every  case  in  which  an  endowment  was  declared  to  be  found  themselves  thirty  years  a<m  in  ?,ftctu!% 
within  the  purview  of  this  Act  of  Parliament  it  difficulty  which  we  apprehend  for  the  other  ^ -\eiy 
necessarily  followed  that  its  purposes  were  to  be  and  in  1854  a private  Act  of  Parliament  HTt™ 
altered,  or  its  benefits  to  be  extended  to  classes  of  Tic.,  cap.  23,  local),  was  obtained  for  the  maim  * 18 
persons  who  previously  had  no  right  to  them.  "Where  of  the  parochial  property,  which  reads  extranrT  ^ 
its  benefits  have  become  restricted,  and  some  of  those  like  one  of  the  schemes  that  we  have  been 
entitled  have  been  eschewed  from  chose  benefits,  or  or  that  the  Scotch  Commissioners  have  been  „ g?p> 
have  been  unable  to  accept  them,  it  is  our  duty  to  also.  It  incorporates  trustees,  in  whom  all  the  IT?6 
extend  its  usefulness  over  the  whole  field  which  legally  and  property  are  vested  for  their  better  rnanZmT? 
it  ought  to  cover,  but  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a and  for  the  due  application  of  the  income  Wp  u 
vast  quantity  of  property  which  is  in  its  trusts  and  not  have  a more  authoritative  precedent.  ’ It  rl  * 
purposes  restricted  to  certain  classes  or  denominations  number  of  bequests,  some  for  the  noor  s * a 
of  persons,  and  the  Act  is  distinct  that  in  all  those  distressed  room-keepers,  some  for  the  nmocbiSJ" 
cases  our  powers  should  be  used  to  extend  its  useful-  male  and  female,  others  giving  monev  to  i 

"7  within  those  limits  only  (His  lordship  then  in  trust,  the  incjme  ZhL VSSS 

resd  the  judgment  given  on  8th  January,  1886,  in  the  in  support  of  the  schools,  and  the  principal  nevfS 
case  of  the  schools  of  St.  Peter's  parish,  supra  p.  24).  be  disposed  of;  other  endowments  “ for  the  amlL, 
These  observations  apply  equally  to  St.  Bride's : we  tion  of  the  condition  of  the  wretched  poor  of  the  S 
have  an  ancient  list  of  the  charitable  donations  and  parish.”  r saw 

bequests  to  the  schools  of  that  parish,  and  to  prevent  All  these  are  tabulated  in  a schedule,  and  a hndv 
misunderstanding  with  regard  to  our  decision,  it  is  incorporated  by  Parliament  consisting  of  the  Arch 
right  to  say  that  all  these  endowments  are  derived  bishop  of  Dublin,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  the  Dean 
from  old  parishioners  many  of  whom  specify  Protest-  Patrick’s,  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  the  vicar Z 
ant  children  as  the  objects  of  then*  bounty,  and  in  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  St  Catherine  tor 
several  instances,  m anment.  time  being,  together  with  trustees,  eight  or  “ 


several  instances,  in  ancient  instruments,  the  school  is 
referred  to  as  “ the  Protestant  school,"  or  the  “ Pro- 
testant parochial  school."  We,  in  this  case  as  in 
others,  should  hold  this  satisfactory  evidence,  unless 
met  by  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  the  school  was 
a Protestant  school,  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
were  by  law  at  that  time  necessarily  Protestants,  and 
the  endowments  being  given  by  members  of  the  church 


number,  named  in  the  Act,  with  powers  of  coopting 
all  constituted  as  a body  corporate  by  the  name  of 
“The Trustees  of  St.  Catherine’s  parish.”  The  section 
relating  to  the  schools  is  the  1 9th  (reads).  And  the 
Act  contains  this  provision  which  puts  an  end  to  any 
doubt  as  to  religious  denomination : — “ Any  of  the 
said  trustees,  other  than  the  ex-officio  trustees,  who 


to  the  school  connected  with  their  own  parish  church,  shall  cease  to  be  a Protestant  of  the  United  Chinch  of 
we  should  not  see  any  reason  at  all  for  departing  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  by  law  established 
its  orignal  constitution  as  an  exclusively  Protestant  shall  thereupon  be  considered  and  he  disqualified  to 
frt-6  Z d°  confldei' lfc  our  duty  to  hold  act  as  such  trustee.”  In  this  parish  there  is  therefore 
Ldt  tor  S cnTrtrnl0t  aud.  to  create  a leSal  a leSal  bod7  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  holding 

“ntrob  It  13  a very  important  question  this  property,  but  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  being 
for  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Church  wluch  named  the  resultwould  probably  be  the  churchwarden 
we  thiow  out  m consequence  of  resolutions  sent  to  us,  if  the  question  were  raised,  would  drop  out,  there 

bfirtfirtor6' fhF  r»° M-  0UtSlde’,  pother  it  would  be  being  none  now  legally  elected,  but  thevicar  would 

wf  A D1ub  m Par0011^1  schools,  where  the  remain  in  under  the  provision  I have  referred  to  in 

ave  bef  i°  Changed>  and  the  Cburcb  Act>  aad  a3  the  property  is  vested  to  a 

hnhwZw ldter  S0,mu°l1’  tbafc  f°*  tbe  purpose  of  legally  constituted  body,  exclusively  denominational, 

cenS\o^v  orPZftl  h6re  f°me  0ne  We  sbould  declare  ^ exempt,  but  if  the  trusted 

in  0 cAnnv-a+I’  Z ***?*  tbe  ProP?rty  should  be  vested  desired  it  we  could  by  a scheme  put  an  end  to  the 

inthS  il^  1 aPPrekend  that  point  about  the  churchwardens  by  admitting  those 

Ztlte  Stitv  an7?,  ^ ft  S,ch°o1  “ a now  elected  *>  governing  bod/  of  the  schools  of 

uovernmenf  h ST**8  a.b.od7  fo!  lts  owa  ^hich  the  property  is  already  secured.  St.  Andrew’s 


^ntralcontool  TlZFFmeiA  f Z proPerfc7  ’““kr  matter  for  inquiry  about  the  property,  from  which  we 
“ken  bef°Te  tbe  *>«**  might  hope  that  some  good  woidd  come.  There  is  a 
i f an7  person  that  very  great  house  in  Wicklow-street  which  has  still  upon  it  the 

this  bf,  mTgement  of  ProPert7  of  name  of  the  parochial  school  of  St.  Andrew’s,  there  is 

nossiblv  a ffPTiAi  lZZA  aca*tereci  bodies,  and  some  other  property,  and  the  parish  is  also  interested 
' d,nuSbtdobetter.  Lithe  case  in  Ralph  Macklin's  endowment  The  parochial 

3 and  Meroer  3 3cb°o1  ™ Lave  proposed  to  schools  of  St  Michan’s  are  in  the  same  position.  Our 

• , v °,7  0 manage  the  property  in  the  first  decision  in  all  these  cases  will  be  that  they  are  not 
n , ’ Jf,  ,°  **°. tbe  General  Synod,  which  is  exempt,  and  therefore  it  will  be  onr  duty  to  settle  a 

snifimrrfv  nf  ^0Smi?e+i.  88  tbe  cbbj^  Iegislative  scheme  for  each  of  them,  but,  I repeat,  this  does  not 

consH+irMnrt  nf  f),  +lUif  be  P°"'ver  of  modifying  the  prejudice  the  rights  of  any  religious  denomination, 

constitution  of  Uiat  bodj-  afterwards,  if  it  should  Of  course  I speak,  subject  to  the  ivideuce  establishing 

i , ?1JPcff  au  S°1?e  similar  provisions  might  be  that  exclusive  rights  exist,  because  Mr.  Naish  and 

myself  have  bem  directing  our  attention  at  pteseat 
In  the  ease  of  S Hmhohs  Wrthout,  and  St.  Lake's,  ody  to  the  matter  of  law. 
roorti.r)-1  8 are  sma  er*  They  have  got  an  old  book  Bt.  Hon.  John  Naish. — I concur  with  the  judgment 

a e.r  °i  ^ legacies  and  bequests,  from  of  the  Lord  Justice  ou  the  legal  question  that  these 

samp  nnJ+w,  of  ^b°,°^  13  substantially  in  the  endowments  are  subject  to  our  jurisdiction. 

j P i m St.  Brides.  We  find  the  minister  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I may  mention  that 
wnivlAno1"  enSj  111  ^o^Ler  case  the  “church-  one  of  the  schemes,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer, 

„ ? p^j  Luke’s  and  their  is  that  for  St.  Peter’s  parochial  schools,  and  before  wo 

+>io  a/O  / aSTX7Ie  , S ders  °f  the  property  given  for  prepare  any  other,  those  interested  in  these  parochial 
CJ,Waat  1 ,have  sald  aPPJy  even  more  schools  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  St.  Peter's 
6m.1n°_u.i  ames  s parochial  school : it  has  a very  scheme,  which  was  taken  up  as  a typical  case,  and 
A ecm+e.i  n 6n  •’  and  bbe  scboo  > wben  visited  by  the  may  be  of  assistance  in  determining  what  modifications 
u „ . emmissioners,  was  found  in  a condition  might  be  desired  in  other  cases.  I may  add  that  any 
nral  I'd.fv  Up  ,°Tf  i a ™ore  direct  legal  control  would  suggestions  brought  forward  will  be  carefully  con 
probably  be  useful.  The  chief  endowment  is  an  en-  sidered. 
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MONDAY,  AUGUST  16th,  1886. 

Present Right  Hon.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon,  and  Eight  Hon.  John  Naish,  Judicial  Commissioners; 
and  Rev.  Gerald  Holloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  f.r.u.i.  ; Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d.  ; 
and  Professor  Dougherty,  m.a.,  Assistant  Commissioners.  • 

The  Secretary,  Wat  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  was  in  attendance. 


SWORDS  BOROUGH  SCHOOL. 


8246.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I will  mention 
how  the  matter  comes  before  us  to-day.  On  the  15th 
of  June  we  first  published  a draft  scheme  for  the  future 
government  and  management  of  the  Swords  endowment 
and  gave  notice  in  accordance  with  the  22nd  section  of 
the  Act,  that  during  two  months  after  that  publication 
we  would  receive  any  objections  made  in  writing,  and 
any  amendments  proposed.  We  have  received  objec- 
tions from  various  authorities  interested,  and  also  some 
communications,  perhaps  not  formal  objections,  but 
observations  upon  the  scheme  intended  for  our  assis- 
tance. We,  therefore,  thought  it  right,  as  this  Swords 
matter  for  a very  long  time  had  been  a subject  of  con- 
troversy, after  the  e.xpiration  of  those  two  months, 
collectively  to  hold,  as  the  22nd  section  enables  us  to 
do,  a further  inquiry  concerning  the  subject-matter  of 
the  scheme,  and  it  is  for  that  purpose  that  we  are  sit- 
ting to-day.  The  persons  interested  will  be  aware  that 
after  holding  that  inquiry  the  J udicial  Commissioners 
are  required  to  proceed  to  consider  the  objections  made 
to  the  draft  scheme,  and  any  amendments  proposed 
thereon,  and  they  have  then  to  frame  a scheme  in  such 
form  as  they  think  expedient,  and  submit  it  for  the 
approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  so  that  after  the  ob- 
jections and  amendments  are  considered  to-day,  the 
scheme  which  it  will  be  tire  duty  of  this  Commission 
to  frame,  will  be  one  for  which  the  Judicial  Commis- 
sioners will  be  responsible,  and  which  will  not  be  open 
to  any  further  objection  or  amendment  here,  but  wliich 
will  go  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council 
to  be  considered  by  them.  The  objections  we  have  re- 
ceived are  first  from  the  governors  of  the  existing 
Swords  Borough  School,  signed  by  Lord  Plunket,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  behalf  of  the  Governors ; 
next  we  have  objections  from  the  vestry  held  in  Swords 
Church  on  16th  July,  1886.-  We  have  also  got  ob- 
jections from  the  sub-committee  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Synod,  represented  by  Mr.  John 
H.  Bernard,  their  secretary,  dated  10th  July,  1886. 
We  have  also  received  objections  from  Mr.  Henry 
Baker,  dated  14th  August,  18S6,  and  we  have  received 
some  suggestions,  scarcely  in  the  nature  of  objections, 
from  Mr.  Cruise  on  behalf  of  Colonel  Forster,  whose 
name  is  mentioned  in  the  draft  scheme.  We  have 
also  received  a communication  from  the  Board  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  as  regards  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  auditor,  and  also  declining  any  share 
in  the  management  of  the  school,  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  their  understanding  that  the  draft  scheme 
would  have  conferred  upon  them.  We  have  also  had 
observations  from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation going  in  detail  into  the  provisions  of  the  scheme. 
They  are  not  objections,  but  they  are  suggestions  for 
bringing  its  provisions  into  accordance  with  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  National  Board  with  which  it 
is  proposed  that  the  schools  should  be  in  future  con- 
nected. And  lastly  we  have  received  a communication 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  is  anxious  to  make  some  ob- 
servations before  the  Commission.  He  as  a person 
interested  in  the  scheme,  and  as  a proposed  governor 
of  one  of  the  new  schools,  has  of  course  a locus  standi 
J*'® . nre  very  glad  to  have  any  suggestions 
which  His  Grace  maybe  able  to  give  us.  As  we  have 
not  got  in  writing  the  details  of  his  views,  it  occurs  to 
os  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  ask  him  to 
te  them  now,  that  the  parties  who  have  brought 
orward  objections  may  hear  them  as  well  as  the  Com- 


missioners. When  we  have  heard  them  we  will  then 
take  up  these  objections  in  order. 

8247.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  (to  Most  Rev. 
Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin). — Would  it  be 
your  Grace’s  desire  that  I should  mention  the 
points  that  you  wish  to  raise  on  the  scheme  ? 

^Archbishop  Walsh. — I think  so,  my  lord.  I 
think  it  would  he  convenient. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  I will  merely  read 
the  letter  which  we  have  received : 

“ Dear  Sib,— I think  it  desirable  that  I should  present 
myself  for  examination  before  the  Educational  Endowments 
Commission,  at  the  public  inquiry  which  is  to  be  held  on 
Monday  next,  in  reference  to  the  draft  scheme  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  objections  that  have  been  alleged 
against  it.  The  points  as  to  which  I should  wish  to  express 
my  views  are — first,  the  constitution  of  the  board  of 
governors,  as  regards  chiefly  the  predominating  ecclesias- 
tical influence  proposed  to  be  established  in  the  Protestant 
Board;  and  secondly,  the  principle  to  be  adopted  in  the 
distribution  of  the  endowments  as  between  the  Protestant 
and  the  Catholic  schools.  I shall  take  it  as  a special  favour 
if  an  hour  can  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  at  which  I can 
present  myself  for  examination. 

“ I am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

“ ^ William  J.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.” 

8248.  Does  your  Grace  desire  to  give  evidence,  or 
to  give  us  your  views  by  way  of  statement  1 — I 
should  prefer  to  put  them  by  way  of  state- 
ment, and  rather  by  way  of  making  suggestions 
than  of  objecting  in  any  formal  way  to  the  scheme ; 
for  I think  it  on  the  whole,  a very  satisfactory  scheme 
But  it  occurred  to  me  on  looking  over  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  lodged,  that  the  question  now 
stands  in  a very  fair  way  of  settlement,  and  L think 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  we  ought  to  try  to  settle  it 
by  a general  consent  of  the  different  parties  interested, 
and  so  put  an  end  to  the  contention  that  has  been 
going  on  in  Swords  for  so  many  years.  Now  of  the 
twe  points  mentioned  in  my  letter,  I should  prefer  iu 
the  first  instance  to  take  the  second  point,  that  is  the 
principle  of  distribution  of  the  endowment.  The 
proportionate  principle,  as  I may  call  it,  is  adopted 
in  the  scheme  as  I understand  it. 

8249.  Mr.  Naish. — From  year  to  year? — From 
year  to  year.  In  the  draft  scheme  lodged  by  the 
governors,  the  proposal  was  that  the  endowment 
should  be  divided  half  and  half,  in  equal  shares, 
between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  schools.  I should 
wish  of  course  to  he  understood  as  objecting  in  toto  to 
the  adoption  of  that  suggestion.  • Another  scheme 
of  division  has  been  proposed,  I think  by  Mr. 
Cruise,  to  which  I must  also  object,  as  it  seems  to 
rest  upon  no  solid  principle.  He  names  two  sums, 
one  of  wMch  should  he  given  to  the  Catholic  body 
and  the  other  to  the  Protestants,  by  way,  I think 
he  said,  of  "healing  old  sores”  and  "being  on  good 
terms  with  neighbours  all  round.”  Well,  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  way  to  secure  that  desirable  result 
is  to  make  a division  according  to  some  fixed  prin- 
ciple, and  I consider  the  proportionate  principle 
adopted  by  the  Commissioners  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  upheld.  I think  it  would  be  impossible  with 
any  other  division  to  secure  harmony  in  the  future 
management  of  the  schools. 

8250.  Mr.  Naish. — Do  you  think  it  should  be 
ascertained  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  plan 


Swords 

Borough 

School. 

Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Walsh,  Arch- 
bishop of 
Dublin. 


* See  App.  B.,  No.  VI.  (h-)>  P-  41 9- 
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Aug.  is,  1886.  proposed  in  the  draft  scheme  ? — I should  very  much 
Most  Kev  Dr  P1’®*®1'  ^ave  a fixed  an'angement  now.  I see  that 
Walsh,  Arch-’  in  the  paper  that  has  been  lodged  on  behalf  of  the 
bishop  of  governors,  signed  by  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Dublin,  Lord  Plunket,  it  is  suggested  that  a final  and 

absolute  allocation  of  the  fund  should  now  be  made 
between  the  two  denominational  boards,  as  any  ar- 
rangement malting  the  proportion  of  income  depend 
from  year  to  year  on  the  fluctuating  number  of  pupils 
attending  the  schools,  is  calculated  to  create  and  per- 
petuate a source  of  contention  and  of  ill-will  between 
the  members  of  the  two  religions  denominations,  and 
might  afford  an  inducement  to  the  use  of  improper 
and  indirect  means  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the 
proportion  of  those  attending  the  schools.  I agree 
with  every  word  of  that.  For  my  own  part,  I should 
very  much  prefer  to  have  a fixed  arrangement  made 
now,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  all  possibility  of  unfair 
means  being  used  for  the  purpose,  or  even  to  any 
suspicion  of  their  being  used. 

8251.  You  would  have  it  according  to  the  present 
numbers  attending  the  schools'? — I see  no  better 
basis  to  go  upon. 

8252.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Has  your  Grace 
any  further  observations  to  make  with  respect  to 
the  principle  of  division  ? — Y es. 

8253.  I think  before  we  go  to  the  other  point,  we 
should  discuss  this  matter  of  the  principle  of  division, 
for  they  are  entirely  separate  subjects? — Entirely 
separate.  Well,  I think  that  while  maintaining  the 
principle  of  proportional  distribution  we  ought  to  do 
everything  possible  to  provide  the  Protestant  minority 
in  Swords  with  the  means  of  keeping  up  efficient 
schools  if  they  wish  to  keep  them  up.  That  sugges- 
tion has  been  made,  and  Dr.  Traill  in  his  paper,  I 
think,  mentions  a minimum  grant  out  of  the  yearly 
income.  He  mentions  a request  that  was  made,  that 
at  least  .£100  a year  should  be  secured  for  the  school 
of  the  minority. 

_ 8254.  Dr.  Traill. — The  present  proportion  would 
give,  I think,  £102? — As  you  have  mentioned  that 
point,  it  may  be  well  to  tell  the  Commissioner's  that 
in  the  calculation  made  in  the  document  adopted  by 
the  Protestant  vestry  in  Swords,  and  signed  by  Canon 
Twigg,  the  Chairman,  there  is  a statement  made  that 
the  total  sum  divisible  is  £546  13s.,  and  that  if  this 
be  divided  according  to  proportion  the  Catholic  body 
"fill  get  £455  11s.  lOd,  and  the  Protestant  body, 
£92  2s.  lid.  Do  you  not  observe  that  the  arith- 
metic is  altogether  wrong  ? 

8255.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— I do  not  know 
that  it  is  wrong  on  their  own  way  of  stating  the  sum, 
for  the  £546  13s.  is  not  the  interest  on  the  whole  ; it 
is  the  interest  only  on  the  residue  of  the  endowment 
after  certain  deductions  ?— I quite  understand  that, 
but  what  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  is,  that 
in  the  first  place,  if  you  add  the  two  sums  together 
they  do  not  give  the  total  sum  divisible.  But  over 
and  above  that  there  is  a much  more  serious  mistake. 
They  say  that  the  proportion  is  about  six  to  one,  as 
between  the  numbers  attending  the  schools.  Yet 
they  claim  for  themselves  one-sixth ! 

8256.  Dr.  Tbaill. — Of  course  it  should  be  one- 
seventh?— And  that  will  make  a veiy  serious 
difference.  I have  the  accurate  figures  here  The 
sums  should  be  £472  and  £74.  They  have  under- 
stated then-  own  case  I may  say.  At  all  events  you 
will  find  that  these  are  substantially  the  correct 
figures. 

8257.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— That  is  taking  that  as 
the  sum  to  be  divided  ?— Taking  £546  13s.  as  the  sum 
to  be  divided  in  strict  proportion.  The  numbers  given 
are  312  in  one  school,  and  49  in  the  other. 

Canon  Twigg.—The  numbers  exactly  in  the  three 
schools  are  375. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I merely  take  the  figures  that 
are  given  here  in  your  own  paper. 

8258.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I may  mention 
how  we  arrived  at  the  proposal  for  the  proportionate 
system  mentioned  in  the  draft  scheme,  and  the  reasons 


why,  after  considerable  discussion,  we  concluded  that 
the  proposal  in  the  draft  scheme  was  the  only  one  Z 
could  put  forward.  Of  course  I need  not  remind  von 
all  that  we  are  obliged  to  consider  the  objections  iudi 
daily,  and  that  the  Commissioners  are  not  in  any  wav 
tied  to  the  draft  scheme,  and  I should  consider  it  the 
greatest  success  that  could  attend  the  draft  scheme  if 
it  resulted  in  the  parties  interested  after  discussion 
commgto  an  agreement  that  some  other  plan  was  better 
Now  I may  mention  that  the  first  difficulty  was  in 
reference  to  the  existing  school  buildings.  We  had 
evidence  that  they  were  more  thanamplefor  the  children 
attending  the  existing  borough  school,  or  likely  to 
attend  the  Protestant  schools,  and  we  had  to  consider 
whether  they  should  remain  to  the  old  borough  school 
or  should  be  transferred  to  the  new  boroughschool in 
which  the  accommodation  was  too  small  for  the  number 
of  children  attending.  We  were  clearly  of  opinion 
that  they  were  more  conveniently  situated  for  the 
Protestant  children  of  Swords  than  for  the  children 
attending  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  we  were 
also  clearly  of  opinion  that  we  could  not  ask  Father 
Mulcahy  to  leave  the  schools  which  had  been  erected 
by  himself  and  his  parishioners,  nor  could  we  on  the 
other  hand  call  upon  the  Protestants  to  remove  into 
them.  We  were  perfectly  certain  that  any  exchange 
of  that  kind  would  probably  result  in  failure,  and  then 
fdie  question  was  how  we  were  to  take  those  buildings 
into  account.  One  -witness  at  least  said  that  their 
annual  value  in  excess  of  the  requirements  for  school 
buildings  was  sufficient  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  in  repair,  which  was  put  down  at  I think  £50 
a 3'ear.  We  considered  therefore  that  in  giving  tlwe 
buildings  to  the  Protestant  school  we  must  be  treated 
as  giving  an  endowment  to  the  extent  of  £50  ayear,  and 
we  gave  to  the  Governors  power  in  the  draft  scheme  to 
turn  that  endowment  into  money  by  letting  or  utilizin'* 
the  spare  accommodation  in  any  way  they  thought  proper 
Then  as  regards  the  others  we  saw  that  a further 
expenditure  was  necessary,  if  for  nothing  else  for  pro 
viding  an  infant  school,  and  we  set  apart  from  the 
endowment  £2,000  which  might  be  kept  for  annual 
income,  or  applied  by  the  governors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  school  in  their  discretion  for  supplementing 
their  buildings.  Of  course  that  was  taken  out  of  the 
general  fund,  but  the  value  of  the  buildings  given  to 
the  Protestant  school  was  also  taken  out  of  the  general 
fund,  a matter  overlooked  in  some  of  the  criticisms  to 
which  the  scheme  has  been  exposed.  The  next  difficulty 
was  as  to  vested  interests.  The  interest  of  the  medical 
officer,  it  is  easy  to  keep  on,  because  all  the  services  he 
gives  at  present  we  can  require  him  to  continue  to  give, 
but  the  deputy  superintendent,  the  examiner,  and  to 
some  extent  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  existing 
school,  could  not  make  their  services  as  useful  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past,  and  we  wei-e  obliged  therefore  to 
provide  for  their  vested  interests  out  of  the  fund  before 
any  division.  The  last  question  was  what  numbers 
we  were  to  take  if  we  made  a final  division.  The 
numbers  in  the  protest  of  the  select  vestry,  where 
they  are  making  "a  poor  mouth,”  are  lower  consider- 
ably than  the  numbers  given  in  the  evidence  offered  to 
show  that  the  school  was  not  such  an  unqualified 
failure  as  those  persons  on  the  other  side  represented. 
In  roundnumbers,  allowing  for  fluctuations,  we  thought 
about  sixty  to  300  were  the  present  and  normal 
numbers.  Well,  our  difficulty  in  adopting  these  num- 
bers as  a basis  for  final  division  was  that  they  are 
liable  to  fluctuation.  No  doubt  they  are  liable  to 
artificial  alteration,  and  that  is  a strong  objection  to 
adopting  the  principle  of  division  de  anno  in  annum, 
but  they  are  also  liable  to  natural  fluctuation,  and  we 
thought  that  if  sixty  was  taken  as  a fixed  figure,  if 
the  sixty  went  down  below  thirty  or  even,  as  anticipa 
ted  in  some  of  the  criticisms,  below  fifteen,  the  majority 
would  start  afresh  the  same  objections  as  to  the  residue 
of  the  endowment  now  made  as  to  the  entire.  On  the 
other  hand  if  the  Protestantpupils  increased  to  seventy 
or  eighty  or  possibly  even  further,  there  would  be 
injustice  to  them  if  kept  down  to  the  share  of  sixty. 
There  are  good  schools  in  Malahide,  and  Father^  Mul- 
cahy is  liable  to  the  “ aura  popularis,”  and  if  his 
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numbers  fell  there  might  again  be  trouble  about  the 
allotment  of  the  fund.  These  were  the  objections  that 
weighed  with  us  in  making  our  proposal,  but  I need 
not  say  that  if  the  par-ties  on  both  sides  were  agreed 
to  make  a division  finally,  and  witnesses  on  both  sides 
have  thrown  that  out,  we  would  not  consider  ourselves 
bound  to  be  wiser  than  they  are  in  an  affair  that 
concerns  them  much  more  than  it  does  us  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  reconsider  it  carefully.  The  propor- 
tion approximates  one  to  six,  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  one-seventh  of  the  net  endowment  even 
with  the  buildings  would  be  a very  small  amount  with 
which  to  maintain  a school,  and  if  we  adopted  the 
principle  of  dividing  proportionately,  we  should  feel 
bound  I think  to  add  something  for  the  necessary  ex- 
pense of  keeping  up  a smaller  school  as  compared  with 
a larger. 

S259.  Archbishop  Walsh. — And  it  is  precisely  with 
that  object  in  view  that  I would  propose  that  a 
minimum  sum  should  be  secured,  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  school  of  the  minority.  I distin- 
guish in  this  matter  between  the  fundamental  principle 
on  which  we  are  to  take  our  stand,  and  the  excep- 
tional circumstances  that  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  application  of  that  principle.  I regard 
it  as  essential  that  the  proportionate  principle  should 
be  laid  down,  but  then  certain  provisoes  and  modifi- 
cations have  to  be  made  in  the  application  of  it. 

8260.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — In  the  first  place 
we  are  anxious  to  hear  your  Grace’s  opinion  upon  the 
matter  of  the  buildings? — Well,  in  reference  to  the 
buildings,  I think  that  if  we  were  to  look  merely  to  the 
economic  management  of  the  fund,  the  natural  course 
would  be  to  handover  the  largerschool  to  the  community 
having  the  larger  number  of  children  to  send  to  school, 
and  then  to  build  a new  school  for  the  community  that 
has  the  smaller  number  of  children  wanting  school 
accommodation.  That,  I say,  would  be  the  natural 
course  to  take,  if  we  looked  merely  to  the  economic 
management  of  the  fund ; but  I can  quite  understand 
the  unwillingness  of  Canon  Twigg  and  his  parishioners 
to  give  up  a school  they  have  held  so  long,  and  I think 
we  ought  to  respect  that  feeling. 

Mr.  Naish. — That  was  a consideration  that  weighed 
very  much  with  us. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — It  was  a most  natural  con- 
sideration to  take  into  account  in  such  a case.  I see 
that  a reference  has  been  made  to  this  point  of  the 
buildings  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them  in  repair,  in 
the  protest  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  General  Synod.  They  ask  that 
clause  16  (a)  in  your  draft  scheme  should  be  modi- 
fied in  order  that  the  school  of  the  minority  might 
be  maintained  in  a reasonable  state  of  efficiency,  and 
they  make  reference  specially  to  the  cost  of  main- 
taming  the  school  premises  ancl  keeping  the  buildings 
in  good  order  and  condition.  I think  that  in  asking 
for  a special  allowance  on  that  score  they  are  asking 
for  a little  too  much.  If  they  wish  to  have  the  build- 
hig,  I for  one  should  be  willing  to  leave  it  with  them. 
Hut  the  building  is  altogether  in  excess  of  their  re- 
quirements for  school  purposes,  and  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  ask  us  to  make  this  large  allowance 
to  keep  tliis  large  building  in  repair  for  them.  In 
fact  it  is  by  no  means  clear  to  me  that  when  the  scheme 


able  for  a Catholic  school  building,  a somewhat  less 
sum  would  be  sufficient  for  the  Protestant  minority. 
We  might  fairly  ask,  in  case  they  wished  to  give  us 
the  school  building,  to  have'£500  taken  out  of  that 
sum  to  enable  us  to  put  it  into  a permanent  state  of 
repair,  as  it  is  an  old  building  now;  and  I would  pro- 
pose to  give  them  the  remaining  £1,500  to  enable  them 
to  build  another  school  and  residences  for  their 
teachers. 

8261.  Dr.  Traill.— I think  if  your  Grace  would 
just  consider  you  would  say  that  if  the  buihlin"  was 
valued  at  £2,000  for  one  party  it  should  be  equally  so 
for  the  other.  The  buildings  are  worth  £2,000  whoever 
gets  them. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — You  still  seem  to  have  some 
leaning  towards  an  equal  division  of  the  endowment 
between  the  two  very  unequal  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion? 1 

8262.  Dr.  Traill. — No,  I should  be  very  glad  if  the 
Protestant  community  would  take  the  £2,000  and  give 
up  the  building,  and  I was  always  of  your  opinion, 
but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  them  to 
take  £1,500. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — Well  I do  not  think  we  should 
be  likely  to  fall  out  about  small  points  of  detail. 

8263.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbox. — The  alternative  is 
that  if  the  governors  of  the  borough  school  thought 
proper  they  might  take  the  £2,000  and  give  up 
the  buildings,  or  the  buildings  less  by  the  infant 
school. 

Dr.  Traill. — And  I think  it  should  be  done  within 
a year. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — It  could  be  done  at  once. 

8264.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbox. — We  went  into  this 
economic  question  carefully  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  not  be  altogether  on  one  side,  because 
it  would  cost  £1 , 000  to  equip  a school  for  sixty  children 
on  the  lines  we  should  like  to  see,  and  therefore  the 
saving  would  be  between  £2,000  on  one  side  and 
£1,000  on  the  other;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
existing  buildings  could  be  made  available  for  teachers' 
residences  and  parochial  purposes,  so  that  it  would 
not  be  altogether  wasted. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — In  almost  every  point  I think 
my  views  could  be  carried  out  within  the  lines  of  this 
draft  scheme,  and  I think  there  is  very  little  in  my 
views  that  the  representatives  of  the  Protestant  com- 
munity of  Swords  will  regard  as  objectionable. 

Canon  Twigg. — If  we  found  it  desirable  that  the 
£2,000  should  be  taken  I would  not  object  to  that 
proposal  being  inserted,  but  I am  not  at  all  prepared 
to  say  that  we  would  adopt  it. 

8265.  Dr.  Traill. — But  your  Grace  does  not  mean 
to  include  the  infant  school  building  with  those  to  be 
given  up  in  lieu  of  £2,000  ? — If  I am  not  misinformed 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  the  infant  school  avail- 
able for  a female  school  and  infant  school  for  the  Pro- 
testant minority,  and  then  the  building  of  a small  school 
would  be  sufficient.  I am  speaking  without  any  accurate 
information,  but  I think  it  a useful  suggestion  to 
make  that  you  should  enable  them  as  an  alternative 
to  hand  over  the  school. 

Canon  Twigg. — It  is  an  alternative  we  should  not 
be  at  all  likely  to  accept  at  present. 

8266.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — The  £2,000  would 


comes  into  working  order  the  Protestant  select  vestry  cover  all  the  schools. 

and  Canon  Twigg  who  represents  them,  may  not  feel  Archbishop  Walsh. — Of  course,  but  as  Dr.  Traill 
it  their  interest  to  adopt  the  other  plan.  That  would  observes,  the  alternative  should  be  limited  as  regards 
be  a different  thing  from  having  the  other  plan  forced  time.  The  reason  is  manifest. 

upon  them  by  the  Commission.  I would  suggest  then  Dr.  Traill. — Because  you  would  have  to  build 
the  addition  of  a clause  giving  them  power  if  they  soon. 

felt  it  to  be  their  interest  to  hand  over  the  school,  and  8267.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— The  introduction 
then  to  get  this  bulk  sum  which  you  propose  to  give  of  any  such  alternative  Would  necessarily  involve  the 

to  the  Catholics.  I think  if  you  were  to  take  this  postponement  of  any  expenditure  out  of  capital  upon 

school  from  them  and  hand  it  over  to  us,  that  would  new  buildings,  because  we  could  not  allow  you  to  enlarge 

f>e  a pennanent  source  of  bad  feeling  in  the  place,  hut  the  other  buildings  if  you  were  to  get  the  present 

d is  quite  a different  thing  if  they  got  the  power  and  borough  school  buildings. 

tod  it  to  their  interest  to  exercise  that  power  to  hand  Archbishop  Walsh.— As  we  have  waited  eighty-six 
» over,  and  in  that  case,  of  course,  they  should  get  years  for  a fair  settlement  I think  we  may  well  he 

£r0V^11  for  ^ building  of  a schooL  And  if  that  content  to  wait  six  months  longer, 

r^esiaon  'were  adopted,  I think  it  should  be  taken  Mr.  Hart.—l  think  His  Grace  says  that  the  infant 
m 41118  w&7,  that  if  £2,000  is  the  sum  considered  suit-  school  should  go  with  the  £2,000. 


Aug.  IS,  1 SSf 

Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Walsh,  Arch- 
bishop of 
Dublin. 
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■ Aug.  16. 1888.  8268.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — His  Grace’s  sug-  could  not  utilize  them  in  any  wav  to  get  • 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  gestion  was  £1,500, and  the  infant  school  to  remain  with  for  them.  J ° anything 

Walsh,  Arch-'  the  Protestants.  The  situation  of  the  infant  school  is  8276.  Dr.  Traill. — I suppose  you  meant  th  • 
bishop  of  not  convenient,  and  if  it  be  separated  from  the  others,  would  probably  cost  you  £50  a year  “at  11 

Dublin.  very  considerable  alterations  must  be  made.  Canon  Ttoigg.—  Nothing  could  be  more  erron 

Canon  Tioigg. — It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  not  than  to  suppose  that  we  could  make  £50  a vear  h* 
be  desirable  to  have  the  schools  so  closely  placed  beside  letting  or  by  getting  anything  for  our  schools.  y 
each  other.  Dr.  Traill.— I do  not  think  the  Lord  Justice  mean! 

Dr.  Traill. — But  if  the  thing  is  to  be  voluntary,  by  letting  it,  but  as  a parochial  hall. 

that  is  all  open  for  discussion  afterwards.  It  is  only  8277.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. It  was  If 

now  proposed  to  make  it  voluntaiy.  Baker’s  evidence.  It  is  not  very  fully  reported  hut 

8269.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  the  governors  of  the  be  bad  a PaPer  setting  down  £50  as  the  cost  of 
old  borough  school  preferred  to  take  the  £2,000  and  maintenance,  and  I asked  him  “Don’t  you  think  that 
obtain  a site  altogether  apart  from  the  existing  site,  might  fairly  be  set  off  against  the  cost  of  maintenance;” 
they  might  be  allowed  to  do  so ; or  they  might  be  and  be  said>  “ * dare  sa7  it  might.”  The  idea  I bad 
allowed  the  alternative  of  taking  £1,500  and  keeping  “■  “7  mind  was  that  these  buildings  are  ample  to 
the  infant  school.  That  would  leave  them  ample  room  provide  teacher’s  residences  for  all  the  teachers,  and 
for  choice  and  I have  no  doubt,  from  what  I have  seen,  a*so  to  provide  for  any  parochial  purposes  you  wanted 
that  either  sum  would  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  for  which  as  you  got  value  something  should  be  allowed 
necessary  accommodation  and  residences  for  teachers.  ^7  the  parish  to  the  schools. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I think  they  should  have  the  Canon  Tirnjg. — But  that  would  be  very  triflino. 
utmost  possible  liberty  of  choice.  Cur  meetings  are  not  held  oftener  than  once  a month. 

8270.  lord  Justice  FitzGibbos.— It  is  all  permit-  ,,  8278'  J?1*™  FitzGibbos.— Now,  supposing 

sive  legislation,  and  won’t  come  into  practical  operation  . . alternative  inserted,  and  the  option  allowed  of 

unless  all  parties  agree.  "P  these  buildings  m exchange  for  £2,000  for 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I do  not  think  that  the  diffi-  a^  the  buildings,  or  £1,500  for  the  buildings  minus  the 
cultyof  coming  to  an  agreement  will  be  on  the  Catholic  . scbooh  now  much  capital  would  fairly  besuffi- 
side.  A,  I understand  wh.t  tire  Lord  Justice  said,  7»?w  minority  S 

the  proposed  arrangement  for  giving  the  school  to  Archbishop  Walsh.  I fear  that  there  may  be  some 
the  Protestant  community,  really  includes  provision  mlsunclerstandmg_ as  regards  the  phrase  “permanent 
for  keeping  it  in  repair.  arrangement.  I do  not  think  that  a permanent 

8271.  Lord  Justice  KtzGibbos.— It  mm  our  view  amngament  necessarily  involves  breaking  up  tie 

that  in  these  buildings  after  supplying  all  the  school  , ~®  bu  . sum  *nto  fc"'°  portions,  and  handing 

accommodation  necessary,  the  extra  accommodation  ^ ® Catholics  and  the  other  to  the  Protestants, 

would  be  worth  the  cost  of  maintenance  What  I should  prefer  would  be  an  arrangement  for  a 

Archbishop  Walsh— So  that  you  reallv  give  them  “coding  some  fired 

the  school  and  the  means  practLlly  of  keeptogl  ™ £“P t r'rp0"?  " ”“5  ““  ? 

repair  out  of  the  bulk  s.m,  before  you  piocLd  Z o °°,  Z ?lal"  otJ?8  PVot?s*“‘  ■““»%  “ 
distribute.  I think  that  equity  lire’s  that  the  S'™d“  *°  ttaf  »f  ae  “<>»»- 

same  should  be  done  for  us,  Lt  dthe  event  of  Sr  ’ ald  claim  which  I fully  recognise 

requiring  the  ivhole  of  it  for  school  puSSi  some  ^ graattf  . inmnum  &r  keepmg  up  then- schools, 

revision  should  be  made  for  its  repair!  ^ ‘ £”7  ’ aT?"m  ff  ““*!  «f 

Qntrn  T , T ,.  „ _ 1 „ certain  vested  interests.  It  would  be  therefore  im- 

< 2.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Something  extra  possible  to  make  a really  satisfactory  arrangement  by 
should  be  given  to  the  smaller  share  to  make  it  suffi-  merely  dividing  the  bulk  sum  according  to  any  fixed 
cient  for  the  initial  expenditure,  and  whether  in  proportion,  but  I think  it  quite  possible  to  make  a 
neks  and  mortar  or  in  money  they  should  get  some-  satisfactory,  and  permanently  satisfactory,  arrange- 
thing  substantial  extra.  meat  by  drawing  up  a scheme  which  woiild  provide 

Archbishop  Walsh. — In  my  opinion,  in  addition  to  f°r  the  yearly  distribution  of  the  income  of  this  fund, 
the  bricks  and  mortar,  they  should  get  a substantial  To  make  the  scheme  permanent  and  perpetual,  all 
sum  in  money  also.  that  is  necessary  is  that  we  should  now  lay  down  the 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Certainly.  lines  which  are  to  govern  the  distribution  of  the  in- 

Archbishop  Walsh. — But  you  propose  to  give  them  COme  from  tbie  forward>  but  that  must>  to  a certain 
not  only  the  school  building,  but  also  the°means  of  extent>  be  a ™rJing  amount,  inasmuch  as  for  the  first 
keeping  it  in  repair.  I think  in  any  settlement  of  feW  years  tbere  wU1  be  vested  interests  to  provide  for, 
the  question  provision  should  be  made  for  renaii-s  and  tbese  wil1  gradually  die  off,  aud  will  ultimately 
for  us  as  well  as  for  them.  “ reach  the  stage  when  the  Protestant  community  will 

8273  Rev  Di'  urm-rnv  tp  +i.„  „ , he  free  from  this  special  claim, 

old  borough  ,'chool  decided  8279'  “r-  NilM.-Wlkt  would  yom  Grace  pm- 

native  mvm  tikimf  „ - 1 luo  Tinls  aic?1;  pose  as  the  principle  upon  which  the  division  should 

new  schools,  practically  their  scholls^oidd  be  ^ ^ ves1fJ.intere^: 

n°r«,^  ZZ  ?0a  be  looked  at  jra  two  different  aspects.  Krai,  there  i.  ike 

out  of  the  fund  a nerfeetlv  Provide  ^or.  70u  provision  that  it  makes  for  the  individuals  concerned, 

B„a,W  'lPS??ny  f*  “d  T®11  S9“PP“'  the  yearly  payment  of  the  salaries  to  the  master  snd 
mount  rf  2 Zf  m <?»  apporiaon  a certain  mSlLssl{  iheve  those  are  the  principal  charg^- 
Sgood  cZ‘Stogi.  80,1001  “ ‘1>»»  is  also  this  ether  aspect,  thath,  seZug 

gchool  (To  the  Arch  billin'  \ those  vested  interests,  it  perpetuates,  to  a certain 

swstioiZTL  P)'  Gra“’“  extent.^  the  monopoly  that  has  so  loig  been  mm- 

827L  Eev%  Dr.  MoLior.—ITot  to  give  an  annual  t“°ei  m S,rords' 


sum  for  renairs  hut  nt  tko  + ,°,®1Ve  su  annual  8280.  The  Protestant  party  gain  an  advantage  by 
schools  in  an  effieiput  otnt  i v et  l°  ^be  two  that  1 — I think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  leave  that 
a good  f ; *°  patjwni  on  advantage  in  their  hands,  but  I also  think  it  necessary  to 

nothing  more  than  t^at  a ““  Btart  We  want  take  into  account  that  they  are  getting  that  advantage. 
R0-°  ' 8281.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  propose  to  carry 

, , ‘ j duey  are  now  in  a very  good  that  out  by  commutation,  something  like  the  Irish 

state  i Ana  then  the  sum  required  would  be  very  small.  Church  Act?— No:  I should  very  much  prefer  paj- 

Canon  Tung g.— I observe  that  in  my  evidence  I ment  from  year  to  year, 
sard  something  that  I really  am  surprised  to  see  now  8282.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— There  are  feur 
m print,  that  is  that  I considered  that  the  possession  vested  interests  altogether  ?— My  observation  applies 
o e u mgs  was  worth  to  us  £50  a year.  We  only  to  the  teachers.  For  it  is  in  securing  their  in- 
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terests,  we  are  perpetuating,  to  a certain  extent,  the  for  the  Protestant  schools  as  long  as  they  wish  to  Aua-  ic.  1880. 
monopoly  which  has  been  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  maintain  their  present  arrangement  of  keeping  up  jIost  jtev  pr 
Protestants.  ^wo  distinct  schools.  I see  it  is  mentioned  in  Lord  ■Walsh,  Arch- 

8283.  Dr.  Traill.— Would  not  your  Grace  think  it  Plimket’s  suggestion,  or  perhaps  in  the  suggestion  of  bishop  o£ 
a fair  thing  when  the  total  expenditure  of  such  a large  the  select  vestry,  that  they  might  possibly  be  forced  DuWin- 
sum  as  £720  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Protes-  for  want  of  sufficient  funds  to  amalgamate  their  schools 
tants,  they,  being  saddled  with  the  life  interests  of  in  the  sense  of  having  boys  and  girls  attending  the 
these  two  teachers,  should  be  free,  just  as  the  Church  same  school.  Well,  I think  it  would  be  very  unfair 
was  after  disestablishment,  to  work  with  reduced  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  do  that.  In  my  view 
resources,  by  being  able,  if  necessary,  to  reduce  their  they  should  be  provided  -with  the  means  of  keeping  up 
staff,  and  that  could  only  be  met  by  some  system  of  the  two  schools.  Coming  to  practical  suggestions,  I 
commutation,  such  as  what  took  place  under  the  Irish  put  it  thus : — I would  give  their  school  every  year 
Church  Act  ! — Excuse  me,  I think  it  could  be  met  the  means  of  having  two  first  class  teachers,  a first 
otherwise  ; I think  the  provision  in  the  draft  scheme  class  master  and  a first  class  mistress.  That  involves, 
goes  a great  way  to  meet  it,  up  to  a certain  point.  I think,  an  annual  allowance  of  £120  a year  under  the 
8281.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  set  off  half,  rules  of  the  National  Board ; £70  and  £50  are,  I think, 
because,  ex  hypothesis  the  salaries  are  too  large  for  a the  two  sums.  Whatever  it  is,  I would  take  it  as  the 
school  that  would  have  only  one-seventh  of  the  present  basis  for  the  minimum  allowance.  I think  if  that  were 
income,  and  the  £130  payable  to  these  two  people  paid  to  the  Protestant  community  by  the  Commis- 
would  leave  nothing  for  the  school.  sioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  the 

Archbishop  Wct-leh. — But  in  your  scheme  a sum  is  National  Board  would  pay  every  year  a certain  sum 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  governors  which  will  enable  to  the  school,  either  by  way  of  teachers’  salary  or 
them  to  have  a balance  over  after  providing  for  those  capitation  allowance,  so  that  the  school  of  the  minority 
vested  interests.  You  will  have  then,  I think,  half  would  have  under  my  proposal  the  means  of  securing, 
of  the  allowance  over  and  above,  after  the  discharge  first  the  services  of  a first  class  master  and  a first  class 
of  those  vested  interests.  That  I think  very  fair  mistress,  and  over  and  above  this  the  National  Board 
up  to  a certain  point.  But  now  observe,  the  school  would  give  a sum  which  I calculate  would  be  £40  or 
las  to  pass  through  three  stages.  In  the  first  £50  a year.  I see  that  Father  Mulcahy  happened  to 
place,  it  has  the  services  of  both  master  and  mistress  mention  that  sum  of  £120  in  his  evidence,  but  what  I 
fully  secured ; in  the  second  stage  it  will  only  have  suggest  gives  you  a principle  upon  which  to  work, 
one  of  these,  it  may  be  the  master  or  it  may  be  The  exact  sum  is  I believe  £128. 
the  mistress ; and  in  the  third  stage  it  will  have  Canon  Twigg. — I believe  it  is  a rule  of  the  National 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  And  therefore,  if  you  Board  that  they  will  give  nothing  without  a minimum 
go  upon  that  line,  I would  suggest  to  provide  attendance  of  thirty  or  thirty-five, 
for  that  intermediate  stage  through  which  the  Dr.  Traill. — They  can  only  give  a grant  for  a 
school  will  pass,  and  I think,  on  that  line,  you  school  whether  joint  or  separate,  when  there  are 
can  do  it  in  this  way : — You  leave  the  Protestant  thirty  in  the  school. 

community  half  their  proportionate  allowance,  free  Mr .Hart. — I understand  that  they  have  already  re- 

over  and  above  their  vested  interests.  I would  leave  fused  to  give  anything  to  the  Swords  school, 
them  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  free  in  the  second  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Here  is  the  rule  (reads). 
stage,  in  which  they  would  have  to  pay  for  a new  You  are  right  in  this,  that  the  rules  treat  each  school 

teacher.  I would  so  arrange  matters  with  the  under  a separate  teacher  as  a separate  school,  and  they 

National  Board  and  the  Commissioners  of  Bequests  will  not  give  you  money  for  a school  under  thirty, 

that  the  Protestant  community  should  retain  two-  Mr.  Hart. — There  must  be  some  qualification  of  that 
thirds,  in  one  case,  and  three-fourths,  in  the  other,  of  rule,  for  they  refuse  to  give  anything  at  present, 
their  proportionate  allowance.  8289.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — They  made  a 

8285.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  most  un-  special  order  in  the  Swords  case.  They  considered  that 

favourable  stage  for  them  is  the  intermediate  stage,  having  £700  a year  you  had  no  right  to  go  on  the 
after  one  fell  away.  taxes  besides.  But  we  will  put  it  into  tins  scheme, 

Archbishop  Walsh. — Hence  I would  make  this  which  will  have  the  force  of  a statute,  that  the  new 

extra  allowance.  schools  shall  be  treated  as  ordinary  National  schools, 

8286.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  is  really  an  and  we  have  inquired  whether  the  Commissioners 

amendment.  'While  they  had  two  salaries  and  have  any  objection  to  that,  and  they  have  not. 

two  teachers  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  half  out  of  Archbishop  Walsh. — If  the  Protestant  community 
their  share  of  the  endowment,  and  when  they  have  are  provided  with  the  means  of  securing  the  services 

only  one  salary,  but  two  teachers,  they  should  only  of  a first  class  master  and  a first  class  mistress,  that 

pay  one-third.  -will  cost  the  fund  £128  a year,  and  they  will  have 

Archbishop  Walsh. — Yes,  and  in  that  second  stage  in  actual  cash  £40  or  £50  in  addition,  that  being 
two  different  cases  may  arise,  for  it  may  happen  that  the  amount  of  the  capitation  grant  on  the  present 

me  master  will  drop  off  first,  or  it  may  be  the  mistress,  attendance.  But  this  would  only  be  so  long  as 

In  one  case  they  will  be  put  to  heavier  expense  than  they  kept  up  this  system  of  separate  schools,  and 
in  the  other,  hence  T make  the  two  proposals.  In  secured  the  services  of  a first  class  master  and  first 

one  case  I would  give  two-thirds  and  in  the  other  class  mistress.  1 trust  I may  say  without  offence 

three-fourths.  that  from  past  experience  of  the  management  of  these 

8287.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — W oulcl  it  no.t  be  asimpler  schools  I should  be  very  unwilling  to  see  the  means 

provision,  and  equally  equitable,  if,  having  determined  of  securing  the  services  of  a first  class  master  and 

the  minimum  sum  to  be  paid  to  each  school  in  all  mistress  handed  over  irrespective  of  whether  the 

contingencies,  a clause  were  added  to  the  effect  that  services  of  such  teachers  were  secured  or  not.  I 

m estimating  that  minimum  sum  in  the  case  of  the  remember  from  the  report  of  the  former  inquiry  of 
borough  school  we  should  take  into  account  whatever  1855,  that  the  Commissioners  had  to  recommend  the 

sum  is  paid  out  of  the  public  fund  under  clause  28  ? — dismissal  of  both  the  master  and  mistress,  as  the 

should  prefer  my  way  of  putting  it.  It  involves  less  school  was  in  a most  inefficient  state. 

«9ao°n  ^ ^our  ^ra^i  scheme.  8290.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — £47  9s.  8dt.  would 

8288.  Dr.  Traill. — Your  Grace  said  that  you  had  be  the  capitation,  and  £120  would  be  the  whole 
a way  of  your  own  besides! — Yes ; I should  prefer  a amount  that  you  would  give  for  the  school, 
maermit  way  of  facing  the  question,  and  I think  one  Archbishop  Walsh. — What  I would  give  them  from 
j,or^“7ollrahle  to  the  school  of  the  minority.  I think  the  endowment  would  be  the  means  of  securing  the 

. to  fix  the  minimum  is  this : to  go  on  the  services  of  a first  class  master  and  first  class  . mistress 

P^BapIe  that  every  child  in  Swords  has  an  equal  right  if  they  wished  to  do  so. 

education.  I think  that  if  we  provide  the  Catholic  8291.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Does  your  Grace  wish 
wUwuh  the  means  of  having  a first  ninsa  master  to  name  £128  as  the  minimum  sum  under  the  scheme! 
a first  class  mistress,  we  ought  to  do  the  same  — No,  that  is  to  say  I would  not  name  it  absolutely. 
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Aug.  ic,  1886.  8292.  Dr.  Traill. — Conditionally? — Conditionally, 

Most  Sav  Dr  because  ^ it  "were  given  absolutely,  they  would  find 
Walsh,  Arch- ' it  advantageous  to  amalgamate  their  schools  into  one. 
bishop  of  Now  suppose  they  amalgamated  the  schools  and  formed 
Dublin.  a mixed  school,  then  we  should  be  under  no  obligation 

to  enable  them  to  secure  the  services  of  a first  class 
master  and  first  class  mistress. 

Mr.  Hart. — At  present  there  are  three  schools,  in- 
cluding the  infant  school  which  is  separate. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — T think  if  you  get  the  services 
for  ever,  of  a first  class  master  and  first  class  mistress 
you  should  be  very  well  satisfied. 

8293.  Dr.  Traill. — And  the  infants  could  be  pro- 
vided for  with  a monitor  ? — Yes,  and  if  the  schools  were 
amalgamated  into  a mixed  school,  the  sum  then  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  endowment  for  the  salary  might  really 
not  amount  to  what  the  Protestant  community  would 
be  entitled  to  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Hence, 
I wish  to  have  the  proportionate  principle  inserted  for 
every  case,  so  that  they  should  always  have  the 
right  to  choose  which  mode  of  payment  they  would 
accept. 

8294.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Now,  with  reward 
to  another  matter.  I must  call  your  Grace’s  attention  to 
a practical  difficulty.  The  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  have  informed  us  that  the 
Board  has  not  either  the  time  or  machinery  at  its  dis- 
posal to  undertake  the  duties  which  are  proposed  to 
be  cast  upon  it  by  our  draft  scheme,  and  they  say  that 
they  must  decline  to  undertake  the  administration  of 
educational  endowments,  to  undertake  duties  involving 
inspections  or  complicated  calculations  (reads  letter; 
Appendix  B.,  page  396).  The  efl'ect  is  practically  that 
nothing  will  be  done  by  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
table Donations  and  Bequests,  and  we  must  say  in 
black  and  white,  what  is  the  amount  which  the  Com- 
missioners are  to  pay. 

Archbishop  Walsh.— Not  the  amount,  I think,  but 
the  scale  according  to  which  the  amount  is  to  be  distri- 
buted ; and  I think  you  may  safely  leave  it  to  the 
joint  action  of  the  two  Boards  under  the  friendly  system 
that  will  now  be  established,  to  apply  a hard-and-fast 
rule.  You  may  lay  down  a hard-and-fast  rule  by 
laymg  down  a schemebasedon  the  rules  of  the  National 
Board. 

8295.  Mr.  Naish. — If  they  got  provision  for  two 
first  class  teachers,  would  not  that  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  vested  interests— as  I under- 
stand your  Grace  the  vested  interests  are  to  be  provided 
f0ro0o^0fthe  £1^8  that  y°u  suggest  ? — Practically,  yes. 

« 8296.  Just  take  the  figures.  There  is  £24,000  in 

the  fund,  and  if  £2,000  is  deducted,  as  I under- 
stand for  new  buildings,  it  will  leave  £22,000  The 
annual  income  derived  from  that  after  deducting  £100 
for  exhibitions  wifi  be  £560,  then  £25  to  be  paid  out 
of  that  will  leave  £535,  and  if  there  is  to  be  £128 
given  to  the  Protestants  that  will  leave  £407.  That 
is  what  it  will  come  to  in  figures. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I wish  to  keep  dear  of  the 
adual  amount,  I wish  to  go  wholly  on  principle,  and 
I think  there  can  be  no  better  principle  for  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  minority  than  the  one  I have  sug- 
gested, of  providing  them  always  with  the  means  of 
keeping  up  two  efficient  schools. 

.A2,9/*  Re7;I)r-  Molloy.— If  we  provide  a minimum 
of  £128  for  the  governors  of  the  old  school,  a certain 
sum  will  be  payable  under  clause  28  of  our  scheme 
tor  the  vested  interests  of  the  master  and  mistress  I 
suppose  your  Grace  intends  that  the  sum  paid  out  of 
the  fund  towards  the  support  of  the  master  and  mistress 
should  be  taken  as  part  of  the  £128  which  you  would 
allow  for  the  minimum ?_Oh,  yes;,  no  necessity  for 
paying  the  £128  can  arise  so  long  as  you  have  the 
present  teachers.  So  long  as  you  have  these,  you 
have  then-  cost  excellently  provided  for  in  your  draft 
scheme. 

8298.  Mr.  Naish.— There  is  not  to  be  a double 

claim  for  the  £128  and  for  the  vested  interests  ? Of 

course  not.  I have  already  called  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners  to  this  fact,  that  in  providing  for 
these  vested  interests  you  are  providing  for  the 
teachers  of  the  school. 


8299.  Rev.  Dr.  Molkjt— Does  your  Grace—, 

these  teachers  as  first,  class  teachers  ? I take  it  f 

granted  that  they  are,  as  they  have  been  employed  hr 
the  Governors  of  the  Borough  of  Swords  School 

the  Governors  had  £720  to  dispose  of.  061 

Canon  Twigg.—Tht  master  is  second  class  and  ** 
have  only  lately  joined  the  Board,  and  he  expects  m! 
time  to  become  and  I think  he  is  quite  capable  o 
becoming  a first  class  teacher,  but  in  joining  they  ar 
obliged  to  join  at  the  lowest  class,  and  he  has  risen 
from  third  to  second  and  I believe  he  will  rise  to  first 
Archbishop  Walsh. — Ileaveto  the  governing  body  of 
the  school  the  selection  of  teachers ; they  may  take  third 
class  teachers  if  they  like,  but  I give  them  the  means 
of  taking  first  if  they  wish.  They  may  amalgamate 
their  schools  into  one  if  they  like,  but  I would  leave 
them  the  means  of  keeping  up  two,  if  they  wish  to  do  so 
I propose  that  there  should  be  paid  to  the  Protestant 
governing  body  every  year  the  sum  that  would  be 
payable  by  the  National  Board  under  the  scale  of 
salaries,  if  they  were  in  a position  to  claim  salary  pay 
ments,  that  is,  if  the  numbers  were  over  thirty  in- 
stead  of  under  thirty.  1 

8300.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.— -You  make  it  clear 
as  long  as  there  are  two  schools,  a male  and  a female 
school,  they  may  appoint  whom  they  please  to  be 
teachers,  and  draw  from  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
table Donations  and  Bequests  £128  for  two  first  class 
salaries,  apply  as  much  of  that  os  they  think  proper 
to  pay  their  teachers,  and  the  rest  for  the  purposes  of 
the  school,  subject  to  the  proviso  that  as  long  as  the 
existing  teachers  are  there,  the  vested  interests  must 
be  discharged  in  full.  But  I do  not  understand  the 
alternative  in  the  event  of  their  amalgamating  then- 
schools. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — Because  I have  not  yet  come  to 
the  explanation  of  that.  In  the  eventof  their  amalgama- 
tion of  the  schools  there  is  only  one  first  class  teacher  to 
be  provided  for.  It  may  be  a master  or  a mistress.  In 
that  case  tbeir  claim  would  be  to  have  the  £70  paid 
to  them,  and  I would  also  pay  to  them  over  and  above 
that  £70  whatever  further  sum  is  required  to  giv« 
them  their  proportionate  share  of  the  endowment  of 
the  Swords  school,  for  I take  it  that  the  £70  might 
sometimes  be  under  their  proportionate  shore. 

8301.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — I understand  that 
the  whole  object  of  this  alternative  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
annual  calculation — if  the  proportionate  share  is  now 
ascertained  once  and  for  all  at  one-seventh,  it  will 
never  be  less  than  £70,  but  if  the  proportionate  share 
is  to  be  ascertained  de  anno  in  annum  in  future  to 
give  more  than  £70,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the 
only  advantage  of  the  proposed  settlement  is  lost 

Archbishop  Walsh. — Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
is  the  salary  for  a third  class  teacher? — A third  class 
male  teacher,  £35. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — Suppose  they  employed  a third 
class  teacher  as  they  are  at  full  liberty  to  do,  then  they 
would  be  entitled  under  my  suggestion  to  only  £35  a 
year,  and  I think  that  justice  requires  that  that  should 
be  supplemented  by  such  a sum  as  would  bring  up 
£35  to  the  proportionate  sum,  their  full  proportionate 
share  of  the  endowment. 

8302.  Dr.  Traill. — Why  should  they  not  be  entitled 
under  your  Grace’s  plan  to  £70  ? — If  £70  is  their  pro- 
portional share,  of  course  they  should  get  it. 

8303.  But  under  the  combined-school  plan  they 
would  be  entitled  to  have  £70  ? — Not  surely  if  they 
choose  to  employ  a third  class  teacher.  I consider  they 
are  entitled  in  every  case  to  their  proportionate  share  of 
the  endowment,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  means  of 
having  any  class'  teacher  they  choose  under  the 
National  Board’s  rules,  and  if  the  amount  of  salary 
assigned  under  one  of  those  scales  fell  under  the 
amount  assigned  under  the  other,  I would  pay  them 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  more  liberal 
scale. 

8304.  Now  about  the  £128;  do  I understand 
your  Grace  to  say  that  you  would  give  the  £128  only 
if  they  employed  a first  class  master  and  mistress 
absorb  tbe  whole  of  it,  or  “ I will  give  the  whole 
£128  and  you  may  employ  first  or  second  csss 
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master  afterwards  if  you  choose  to  keep  the  balance  ” ? 
—No,  on  the  contrary,  I propose  to  pay  them  the 
sum  actually  payable  under  the  National  Board  to 
the  teachers  actually  employed  by  them. 

8305.  But  suppose  he  is  not  certificated  ? — Then  in 
that  case  they  get  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
endowment. 

8306.  I understand  that  your  Grace’s  proposal  was 
to  pay  the  £70  and  £58,  as  a proper  provision  for  the 
school,  leaving  it  to  their  judgment  and  self-interest 
to  apply  it? — On  the  contrary,  I should  be  sorry  from 
what  I know  of  the  past  history  of  the  school  to 
hand  over  any  sum  unconditionally.  If  you  read  the 
report  of  the  Commission  of  1855,  you  will  see  that 
there  is  good  grounds  for  T.hat. 

8307.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  those  matters 
could  not  occur  again  as  long  as  they  are  in  connexion 
with  the  National  Board,  because  the  Board  would  stop 
all  grants  on  inefficiency  being  reported? — Yes,  and  then 
1 should  object  to  their  getting  the  £1 28  a year. 

S308.  Lord  J ustice  Najsh. — Do  I understand  your 
Grace’s  plan  ? Suppose  that  in  the  teaching  of  the  two 
schools  they  employed  a third  class  male  teacher  at 
£35,  and  a female  at  £27 ; that  makes  £62— what 

would  you  allow  them  in  addition  to  that  £62? 

Whatever  sum  would  be  the  balance,  the  balance  of 
the  sum  they  would  be  entitled  to  under  the  propor- 
tionate scale. 

8309.  I wanted  to  know  whether  your  minimum 
would  be  £128,  which  would  pay  a first  class  male  and 
female  teacher,  or  whether  it  would  be  a proportionate 
share  according  to  number  ? — No,  their  only  claim  to 
that  minimum  would  be  for  providing  the  Protestant 
school  with  first  class  teachers.  If  they  did  not  pro- 
ride  first  class  teachers  they  would  have  no  nln-im  to 
it,  but  I would  provide  them  with  the  means 
S310.  Dr.  Traill. — That  is  your  plan?— That  is 
my  suggestion  and  my  plan.  I would  give  them  the 
means  of  getting  good  teachers,  by  giving  them  the 
money  that  they  would  get  from  the  National  Board 
if  they  had  the  numbers  that  would  entitle  them  to 
time  class  of  teacher. 

8311.  But  if  it  was  to  be  stated  that  they  were 
only  to  get  as  much  money  as  under  the  rules  of  the 
National  Board  they  could  obtain — under  the  National 
Board  they  could  obtain  nothing  supposing  they  had 
not  the  numbers?— I say  under  the  scale  of  the 
National  Board,  supposing  they  had  the  numbers. 

Dr.  Traill. — That  is  very  fair. 

S312.  Canon  Twigg. — Are  these  vested  interests  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  endowment  or  part  of  the  allowance 
—is  the  allowance  to  be  supposed  to  be  paid  besides  ? 
Dr.  Traill. — That  is  instead  of  the  share  ? 
Archbishop  Walsh. — As  a means  of  securing  the 
minimum. 

8313  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — I think  your  Grace 
would  help  us  to  understand  your  plan  more 
thoroughly,  if  you  would  kindly  state  how  it  would 
work  at  the  first  setting  out,  when  the  vested  interests 
o he  master  and  mistress  are  actually  in  existence, 
they  are  at  present  £130  a year  ?— Your  proposal  is, 
think,  a very  reasonable  one  for  the  present  state 
ot  things  m the  school.  You  propose  to  provide  for 
me  vested  interests  in  such  a way  as  to  leave  the 
management  of  the  school  to  a body  having  one- 
Vef  proportionate  allowance  for  an  endow- 

®t-  That  I consider  a fair  arrangement. 

J"*  And  during  the  continuance  of  the 

in  roterests  the  school  of  the  minority  would  be 
in  a worse  condition  than  the  other, 
be  — Fardon  me.  Perhaps  it  would 

clearing  ff°  Xt  the  other  way,  that  after  the 
°ff  °,f,^Q  .vested  interests  the  school  of  the 
conriM7  W°U  ij^e  m a better  condition.  I think  the 
conffifion  would  be  good  in  both  cases. 

thismnno  r"  — Even  if  they  were  to  spend 

reauim  tho  m,t^e  mo®t  extravagant  way,  would  you 

.>x  ..m  ,^°  sPen-d  the  £128  on  the  two  teachers  ? 

willing  good  first  class  teachers 

*Bimg  to  serve  them  for  less,  or  for  nothing,  but  I 


would  require  that  they  should  employ  teachers,  and 
then  make  what  bargain  they  liked  with  the  teachers, 
but  the  payment  should  be  regulated  by  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  teachers  under  the  National  Board. 

Mr.  Hart. — And  nothing  to  maintain  the  buildings, 
except  what  they  would  get  from  the  National  Board. 

8315.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Your  present 
master,  Canon  Twigg,  is  a second  class  teacher  ? 

Canon  Twigg. — Yes,  classified  so. 

8316.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — What  is  the 
mistress? 

Canon  Twigg.— She  is  a third  class  teacher,  she  has 
lately  joined. 

8317.  Dr.  Traill. — They  were  not  trained  under 
the  National  Board  at  all  ? 

Canon  Twigg.  — That  always  puts  them  under  a 
great  disadvantage. 

8318.  Dr.  Traill  (to  His  Grace). — Would  it  not 
be  better  to  give  them  £100  and  let  them  go,  instead 
of  wavering  between  the  £70  and  £120? — If  they 
take  £100  and  ai-e  satisfied  with  it,  it  will,  of  course, 
save  a considerable  portion  of  the  fund. 

8319.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Now,  I want  to 
put  these  figures  and  see  whether  I understand  them 
or  not.  The  present  teachers  are  a second  class  mate 
and  a third  class  female  teacher.  Under  the  roles  of 
the  National  Board,  the  male  teacher  would  be  en- 
titled to  £44,  and  the  female  to  £27  10s.,  making 
together  £71  10s.  Under  your  Grace’s  proposal  the 
governors  would  be  entitled  to  draw  out  of  the  en- 
dowment the  class  salaries,  £71  10s.,  but  them  existing 
teachers  are  paid  £130  a year,  and  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  vested  interests  they  would  be 
entitled  to  £65  a year  of  that,  to  be  paid  to  them  out 
of  the  general  fund,  so  that  they  would  draw  for  the 
present  £136  10s.  a year — we  will  not  trouble  about 
intermediate  stages — but  as  soon  as  the  vested  interests 
drop,  if  they  employ  a first  class  male  teacher  and  a 
first  class  female  teacher,  they  would  be  entitled  to 
draw  the  first  class  salaries,  £128  a year,  as  long  as 
they  employ  two  first  class  teachers,  but  if  they  choose 
to  employ  teachers  of  the  same  class  that  they  have 
now,  they  would  only  get  £71  10s.? — They  would 
only  get  £71  10s.  if  their  proportionate  share  is 
not  in  excess  of  the  £71  10s.  I give  them  their 
choice  in  each  case  of  having  their  proportionate  sum, 
or  this  provision  for  providing  teachers,  I may 
mention  that  I regard  the  basis  that  Dr.  Traill 
lays  down  as  the  only  logical  basis  of  an  equitable 
settlement,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Protestant  children 
have  quite  as  good  a right  as  the  Catholics  to  get 
a good  education,  and  the  arrangement  should  be 
carried  out  on  the  principle  that  each  school  should  be 
thoroughly  efficiently  equipped  to  give  a good  edu- 
cation to  the  children  in  each.  So  I provide  them 
with  the  means  of  doing  that,  and  as  I provide  them 
with  the  means  of  doing  it,  I consider  that  I fully 
satisfy  their  fair  demand. 

8 320.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — W c must  see  that 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Be- 
quests would  act  on  the  certificate  of  the  National  Board 
Commissioners,  that  there  were  first  class  teachers 
employed  ? — Or  on  a joint  application  from  the  two 
governing  bodies ; but  that  is  all  matter  of  arrangement. 

8321.  Mr.  Hart. — These  salaries  of  the  National 
Board  have  varied  from  time  to  time.  Suppose  there 
was  a rule  throughout  Ireland,  that  the  first  class 
teachera  were  to  be  raised  to  £80  a year,  would  yon 
increase  the  allowance  out  of  the  joint  fund  accord- 
ingly 1 — That  would  necessarily  follow,  and  it  is  better 
not  to  lay  down  a hard-and-fast  role — better  not  to 
put  down  any  figures.  I think  this  a satisfactory 
arrangement  not  only  in  Swords,  but  throughout 
Ireland ; no  matter  wbat  amount  is  given  for  the 
protection  of  a Protestant  minority,  I,  for  one,  shall 
never  object  to  it  provided  only  that  it  be  given  on  a 
fair  and  definite  principle  sueh  as  this. 

8322.  Mr.  Hart. — Hie  equivalent  of  the  salary  of 
the  first  class  for  the  time  being  under  the  National 
Board? — Yes. 

3 A 


Aug.  18,  1888 

Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Walsh,  Arch- 
bishop of 
Dahlia. 
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Aug.  is,  1886.  83  23.  Canon  Twigg. — Then  do  I understand  that 

m 1 1 T~.  t\  'with  respect  to  the  division  the  capital  that  would 
WaLli,  Arch-1"’  yield  the  sum  would  be  kept  separate  ? 
bishop  of  Dr.  Traill. — On  the  contrary  all  kept  together  ? 

Dublin.  8324.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — No  one  has  ob- 

jected to  the  proposal  that  the  whole  capital  money 
shall  be  kept  by  the  Board  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests,  and  that  what  is  to  be  divided  de  anno 
in  annum  is  the  income  only,  there  is  to  be  no  further 
drain  on  the  capital,  except  there  may  be  a draft  for 
the  purpose  of  building. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — In  reference  to  making  a per- 
manent allocation  on  the  present  numbers,  I must  say 
that  in  expressing  a preference  for  this  course,  I am  influ- 
enced by  what  Canon  Twigg  stated  in  his  evidence  as 
to  the  average  attendance.  He  stated  that  the  average 
attendance  when  he  came  to  Swords  in  1860,  was  about 
sixty-three  or  sixty-two.  The  attendance  gradually  in- 
creased from  that  up  to  the  year  1872,  when  it  reached 
to  ninety,  and  it  has  gradually  decreased  till  it  is  now  in 
the  same  position  as  it  was  in  1860.  It  is  decreasing  at 
present,  and  I think  J am  not  making  in  any  way  a 
suggestion  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestant 
community  in  the  Borough,  when  I say  that  notwith- 
standing that  progressive  decrease  which  seems  to  be 
going  on,  I am,  for  my  part  at  all  events,  willing  to 
take  the  present  state  of  tilings  as  the  basis  of  the 
permanent  arrangement. 

8325.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  your  Grace  pro* 
pose  to  make  the  distribution  of  the  fund  founded  on 
the  present  attendance  of  children  in  the  schools,  a 
permanent  one  for  ever ; so  that,  for  instance,  if  the 
number  of  children  in  attendance  in  either  school  were 
by  any  change  of  circumstances  to  dwindle  down  to  ten, 
you  would  make  the  same  provision  for  them  that  you 
would  in  the  present  state  of  things  l — Yes ; so  long 
as  there  was  an  efficient  school  kept  up  in  the  place. 

Canon  Twigg. — And  I think  the  question  might  be 
put  the  other  way  too. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — You  have  in  the  scheme,  Lord 
Justice,  a clause  providing  for  the  case  of  the  school 
ceasing. 

8326.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Now  the  next 
* P°int  'was  in  reference  to  the  composition  of  the 

governing  bodies. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — Yes ; the  point  I wished  to 
mention  about  that,  is  that  it  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  a strong  and  preponderating  ecclesiastical  influence 
set  up  in  the  governing  body  of  the  Protestant 
schools,  while  the  governing  body  of  the  Catholic 
school  is  constructed  on  a different  principle.  I do 
not  at  all  object  to  what  you  have  done  in  the 
Catholic  school.  I think  the  ecclesiastical  representa- 
tion is  perfectly  fair-— the  Archbishop  of  the  diocese 
and  the  parish  priest  of  Swords.  I do  not  see  how 
you  could  have  put  a smaller  representation,  and  I do 
not  see  any  ground  for  a larger  representation,  except 
upon  this  ground,  that  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  have  a 
preponderating  ecclesiastical  influence  kept  up  in  a 
different  body,  in  the  case  of  the  Protestant  school, 
and  no  such  influence  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  school. 

8327.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— To  what  eccle- 
siastical influence  do  you  refer?— You  propose  to 
have  m the  Protestant  body  the  Archbishop,  the 
vicar,  and  the  Vicar’s  Churchwarden,  who,  I under- 
stand, is  a person  nominated  by  the  Vicar. 

8328.  Yes;  but  he  is  not  an  ecclesiastic ?— No ; but 
he  is  nominated  directly  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  so 
that  you  really  give  a direct  ecclesiastical  representa- 
tion to  three  out  of  six,  and  it  so  happens  moreover 
that  you  put  down  an  ecclesiastic  as  one  of  the  three 
remaining  members. 

Dr.  Traill. — He  happenstobea  country  gentleman, 
but  I quite  agree  mtii  your  Grueeaud  I am  quite  ready 
to  strike  them  all  out. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I am  quite  sure  thatif  you  left 
it  to_  the  population  _of  the  place,  there  would  be  no 
question  as  to  retaining  the  official  ecclesiastical  repre- 
sentatives—the  Protestant  Archbishop  and  the  Vicar 


in  the  one  case,  and  the  Catholic  Archbishop  and  the 
parish  priest  in  the  other. 

8329.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— You  will  observe 
that  the  laymen  on  the  Protestant  body  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  registered  vestrymen,  but  the  laymen  on 
the  other  side  are  to  be  co-opted  as  the  vacancies  occur 
These  arrangements  are  apparently  inconsistent  to  some 
extent ; but  the  reason  was  this — we  had  a constituency 
ready  made  in  the  case  of  the  registered  vestrymen  but 
there  would  have  been  great  difficulty  in  creating  a con- 
stituency on  the  other  side,  and  therefore  fell  back  on  co- 
option. What  is  your  view  about  that?— In  the 
original  proposal  co-option  was  suggested  in  both  cases. 
You  changed  this  into  election  in  the  Protestant  case' 
and  you  left  the  proposal  for  the  Catholic  unchanged. 

8330.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Having  no  con- 
stituency in  the  case  of  the  Catholics  ? — Having  no 
constituency  already  made.  But  since  the  Com- 
missioners kindly  sent  me  the  minutes  of  evidence 
a few  days  ago  and  since  I saw  that  that 
question  of  election  had  been  raised,  I have  thought 
over  it  carefully,  and  I think  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  construct  a constituency.  I have 
faced  the  question  in  every  way  and  with  every  desire 
to  frame  a constituency  if  one  could  be  framed  for  the 
Catholic  body.  As  to  the  mere  profession  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a record 
of  that  in  a public  document,  but  I should  object  to 
that  being  considered  sufficient  to  constitute  a person 
an  elector  in  the  management  of  a Catholic  school,  as  a 
person  might  call  himself  a Catholic  and  yet  not  attend 
to  his  religious  duties. 

8331.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — The  only  thing  we 
could  get  was  the  list  of  ratepayers  and  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  inproving  who  was  justly  entitled  to  vote. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — And  it  would  give  rise  to  all 
sorts  of  wrangling.  I do  not  see  what  tribunal  would 
decide  all  those  questions  that  might  arise.  But  I 
would  make  this  suggestion.  If  you  constitute  two 
ecclesiastics  ex-officio  and  four  laymen,  I think  you  might 
leave  the  ecclesiastics  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  I 
would  for  my  own  part  prefer  not  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings  when  a lay  member  was  being  co-opted. 

8332.  That  is  that  the  co-option  of  the  ' laymen 
should  be  by  the  remaining  laymen  ? — Yes ; that  it 
should  be  always  by  the  laymen  themselves,  leaving 
the  eoy-officio  element  out  of  the  question  altogether. 

8333.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  that 
they  should  be  obliged  to  co-opt  whenever  a vacancy 
occurred,  and  if  they  neglected  to  exercise  the  right 
till  the  lay  representation  was  reduced  to  two,  then  I 
suppose  the  whole  board  should  co-opt  ? — Yes. 

8334.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  you  prevent 
them  from  co-opting  an  ecclesiastic  if  they  proposed  to 
do  it? — Oh,  no.  I see  there  is  no  restriction,  but 
then  I ask  the  Commissioners  to  take  into  account 
what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  Pro- 
testant community.  I think  our  people  will  have 
very  strong  objections  to  seeing  a strong  ecclesiastical 
influence  kept  up  in  the  other  school. 

8385.  Dr.  Traill. — I think  you  are  over-estimat- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  influence  in  the  Protestant  case, 
because  I find  that  persons  are  named  as  churchwar- 
dens who  are  very  often  not  ecclesiastical  in  their  ideas 
at  all  ? — I think  for  the  general  public  in  Swords  it 
would  be  more  satisfactory  to  have  four  laymen  non- 
official, and  on  the  Catholic  side  to  have  the  non- 
official members  co-opted  by  the  lay  members. 

Lord  Plun/cet. — I should  be  quite  in  favour  of  that. 
8836.  Dr.  Traill.  — Would  you  not  prefer  the 
whole  board  to  be  entirely  lay,  considering  that  this 
is  an  entirely  lay  arrangement — compensation  for  the 
loss  of  a Parliamentary  seat  ? 

Archbishop  Walsh. — You  forget  that  the  archbishop 
had  a very  large  property  in  Swords  when  the  Church 
had  her  own  in  this  country. 

8337.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  is  one  ques- 
tion I must  ask  your  Grace  before  we  part  from  this 
matter.  You  observe  in  the  18th  clause  we  propose 
that  ,£100  a year  should  be  set  apart  for  exhibitions, 
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the  examinations  to  be  conducted  by  an  inde-  that  I have  tried  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  all  matters  Aug.  i«,  i8B{ 
pendent  body,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa-  that  are  contentious,  but  you  have  made  this  statement 
tion,  and  the  best  child  in  either  school  to  win  in  in  your  printed  paper,  that  "no  other  Church  claims  or  n^wYh 
competition  in  elementary  education  ?— Yes.  has  claimed  that  title  than  the  Church  commonly  known  ArYhbbhopof 

8338.  We  were  induced  to  insert  that  clause,  and  in  this  country  as  the  Protestant  Church,  and  that  it  is  Dublin, 
thoughtit  a very  valuable  one  for  several  reasons.  In  the  a wanton  insult,  promoted  only  by  a dog-in-the-manger 
first  place  we  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  from  the  policy,  to  seek  to  deprive  that  Church  of  that  title.11 
Catholic  gentlemen  examined,  that  in  the  old  days  the  Dr.  Traill.  —I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  corrected 
exhibitions  were  regarded  as  important,  and  that  they  if  I am  wrong  there,  too,  your  Grace, 
were  keenly  competed  for,  and  we  also  thought  that  as  Archbishop  Walsh.  — I have  noted  down  three  or 

these  were  both  National  schools  it  would  be  a very  four  extracts  from  authoritative  documents,  in  which 
healthy  thing  that  there  should  be  some  competition  the  title  of  “ Church  of  Ireland  ” is  claimed  and  taken 
of  that  sort  between  them — we  see  how  schools  are  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
being  stirred  up  under  the  Intermediate  Education  Church  in  Ireland.  They  use  indiscriminately  the  title 
Act— and  we  also  thought  that  where  there  is  such  a of  “ the  Irish  Church,”  and  “ the  Church  of  Ireland.” 
large  sum,  £720,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  a small  Sometimes  they  use  one  and  sometimes  they  use  the 
place  like  Swords,  a fair  share  of  it  should  be  devoted  other,  and  in  all  cases  they  use  them  as  if  it  never 
to  giving  to  the  best  children  of  both  schools  an  open-  entered  into  their  heads  to  think  that  anybody  would 
ingin  life  to  take  them  further  on.  Now  did  you  take  think  of  claiming  the  title  but  themselves.  The  first 
into  account  that  deduction  1 — Oh,  yes,  I am  quite  in  extract  I have  noted  is  from  the  pastoral  letter  issued 
favour  of  that  deduction,  and  I may  remark  that  it  is  by  the  bishops  in  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  in  1850,  where 
in  consequence  of  this  provision  for  competitive  endow-  the  phrase  “ Dish  Church  ” occurs.  The  second  is  from 
ment  that  I think  that  the  Protestants  have  a strict  the  pastoral  letter  from  the  National  Synod  of  Mav- 
right  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  first  class  nooth,  where  the  Irish  Church  ” is  again  used  to 
teaching.  In  any  part  I have  taken  in  discussions  on  designate  the  Church  which  was  then  in  Synod ■ and  I 
the  educational  question  in  this  country  I have  been  have  two  letters  here  that  were  published  in  1850  by  a 
constantly  objecting  to  the  present  system  where  the  committee  of  bishops,  signed  in  the  name  of  all  the 
competition  is  between  one  set  of  people  who  have  bishops,  and  in  both  of  these  the  phrase  “ Church  of 
every  sort  of  assistance  from  the  State  and  others  who  Ireland  ” occurs.  “ This  committee  with  all  the  weight 
have  none.  I wish  to  have  that  remedied  all  round,  and  authority  which  the  Church  of  Ireland  can  impart 
[To  Dr.  Traill.]  There  is  one  other  matter  you  to  it.”  Those  are  the  very  words  used, 
touched  upon  in  reference  to  the  appointment  of  an  8343.  Dr.  Traill. — What  was  the  date  of  that  ? — 
administrator.  You  seemed  to  think  that  that  pro-  The  8th  of  July,  1851,  and  I should  say  that  I have 
posal  would  have  the  effect  of  putting  some  very  taken  these  from  documents  that  were  issued  before  the 
special  and  extraordinary  power  into  my  hands  of  setting  disestablishment  of  the  Protestant  Church  was  thought 
aside  the  parish  priest  and  appointing  an  administrator,  of.  And  the  other  is  the  25th  of  July,  1831,  and  the 
DuTraill. — Ishould  be  very  glad  to  find  I was  wrong,  words  are  — “Charged  by  the  National  Council  of 
Archbishop  Walsh. — Well,  let  me  state  that  this  the  Church  of  Ireland  assembled  at  Thurles.”  Now, 
matter  is  seriously  misunderstood.  I think  it  im-  I do  not  want  to  go  into  the  question  of  which  Church 
portant  that  the  governing  body  should  be  kept  in  a has  the  right  to  make  this  claim,  but  I state,  as  a 
state  of  efficiency.  Vacancies  occur  from  time  to  matter  of  fact,  that  our  Church  does  make  the  claim, 
time  in  the  office  of  parish  priest  as  in  all  other  offices,  and  has  always  made  it. 

and  if  the  scheme  were  to  stand  without  some  provision  8344.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  earliest  date  when 

to  meet  that  case,  then  the  ex-officio  representation  you  say  it  was  made? — I should  say  from  the  days  of 
would  for  the  time  being  be  left  without  a very  impor-  St.  Patrick. 

tant  person.  We  must,  when  the  office  of  parish  priest  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  we  get  into  a 
becomes  vacant,  appoint  temporarily  an  administrator  question  of  personal  identity. 

to  act  until  the  office  of  parish  priest  becomes  filled.  Archbishop  Walsh. — The  earliest  date  that  I have 

8339.  Dr.  Traill. — I had  in  my  mind  the  O’Keeffe  noted  here  is  1850,  and  the  reason  I took  it  up  was. 

case,  in  which  an  administrator  was  forced  on  a parish  that  it  was  the  first  that  came  to  hand.  I find  it  in 
over  the  head  of  the  parish  priest,  and  it  was  held  by  a very  interesting  collection  of  the  writings  of  one  of 
law  to  be  a good  appointment,  because  it  was  held  on  my  predecessors,  Cai-dinal  Cullen.  Jt  occurs  there  in 
appeal  that  the  office  being  held  by  contract,  the  law  one  of  the  earliest  letters  in  the  very  beginning  of  the- 
would  not  interfere?  — But  you  speak  of  arbitrary  work.  I find  it  also  in  an  Appendix  at  the  end.  The 
control.  The  archbishop  or  bishop  has  no  power  Appendix  contains  a dissertation  which  he  read  when 
whatever  of  acting  arbitrarily  in  a matter  of  this  sort,  he  was  a priest  in  Rome.  It  was  read  by  him  before  a 
We  have  a very  fully  defined  code  of  laws.  learned,  body  there  in  the  year  1846 — and  repeatedly 

Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Those  were  the  laws  on  throughout  he  speaks  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  “ Chiesa 
which  Father  O’Keeffe  relied  in  that  case.  dUrlanda,”  and  “ Chiesa  Irlandese."  My  object  in 

Dr.  Traill. — I understood  them  to  be  ex  informata  mentioning  these  facts,  Dr.  Traill,  is  to  remove  the 
conscientia  ? — I have  given  the  explanation  that  I wish  impression  from  your  .mind  that  no  other  Church  than 
fr  give.  . the  Protestant  Church  claims  or  has  claimed  the  title, 

8340.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Should  the  parish  as  in  your  printed  statement  y ou  allege  that  no  other 
pnest  be  incapacitated,  what  is  the  mode  of  adminis-  Church  claims  or  has  claimed  it. 

tering  the  parish  during  his  incapacity  ? — During  his  8345.  Dr.  Traill. — My  object  was  to  see  if  the  claim 
incapacity  an  administrator  then  acts.  was  made,  for  I asked  that  several  times  and  I never 

( ^ ^ 0l'ld  there  be  any  objection  to  put  in  got  that  information  before. 

during  the  vacancy  of  the  office,  or  during  his  Archbishop  Walsh. — Here  is  another  instance  It 
incapacity,”  or  would  that  merely  be  an  explanation  is  on  the  cover  of  our  catechism,  in  the  hands  of 
of  ffie  ordinary  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church?  • every  child  at  school  in  Ireland,  and  of  many  who  do 
it;  would  be  merely  an  explanation.  not  go  to  school  but  who  merely  go  to  the  chapels  and 

8342.  Dr.  Traill.— That  would  entirely  get  over  churches  on  Sunday  to  learn  the  catechism,  in  our  com- 
ply objection,  because  I was  only  contemplating  a case  mon  catechism,  this  inscription  is  on  the  title-page — 
adm“Istrator  was  forced  on  a parish  ? — “ Approved  by  the  Cardinal,  Archbishops,  and 

1 think  a reference  to  ,f  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  . Bishops,  for  . general  use  throughout  the  Irish 
aismphne”  of  the  Catholic  Church  cameout-very  often  Church.”  There  are  probably  a million  copies  of  that 
m that  very  case.  I see  no  objection  to  that  reference,  little  book  in  filiation  in  the  country  at  present, 

■“Ay  i make  one  other  remark  to  Dr.  Traill  ? You  and  have  been  for  years.  So  you  see  there  can  be  no 
Dr-.  ^iU*  in  reference  to  the  “ Church  of  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  fact  of  the  claim.  I do  not  at  all 
-udand  —now  I trust  that  the  Commissioners  will  see  wish  to  press  my  statement  beyond  this  point  of  fact. 

3 A 2 
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Aug.  i«,  1886.  83  4 6.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — As  your  Gracehas 

Moat  Rev.  mentioned  this  subject,  I should  be  glad  to  explain  our 
Dr.  Walsh,  position  with  respect  to  it,  especially  having  regard 
Archbishop  of  to  Dr.  Traill’s  observations.  We  consider  ourselves 
Dublin.  charged  with  a judicial  duty  in  settling  these  schemes, 

a duty  in  which  our  personal  opinions  ought  not  to 
weigh  with  us.  The  question  as  to  the  title  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  as  meaning  the  Church  formerly 
established  by  law,  is  one  that  we  cannot  possibly  say 
has  not  been  raised  and  does  not  exist.  Strong  opinions 
have  been  given  that  the  title  “ Church  of  Ireland,” 
as  recognised  by  law,  is  confined  to  the  Church  which 
was  formerly  established  by  law  in  Ireland  under  that 
name. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — Is  it  that  the  title  is  confined  to 
that  Church'! 

8347 . Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I say  that  opinion 
has  been  expressed,  not  that  any  binding  authority  has 
declared  it.  I only  say  that  that  opinion  is  enter- 
tained strongly,  and  has  been  put  forward  upon  legal 
grounds  ; on  the  other  hand  it  has  been  denied.  There 
is  also  a disputed  historical  question  of  the  identity 
of  the  Church  which  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible 
for  a tribunal  such  as  this  to  approach  at  all.  Having 
regard  to  the  fact  of  the  question  being  so  raised,  my 
learned  colleague  and  myself  as  judicial  Commissioners, 
I believe  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Commission,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
duty  plainly  was  to  do  nothing  that  would  use  the 
legislative  powers  (for  they  are  legislative  powers), 
vested  in  the  Commission  to  determine  that  question, 
but  that  we  ought  to  leave  the  question  where  we 
foimd  it,  that  is  to  say,  that  we  ought  to  do  nothing 
to  negative  or  weaken  the  claim  on  the  one  side,  and 
nothing  to  confirm  it  on  the  other.  Up  to  the  present 
we  have,  perhaps,  not  solved  the  difficulty,  of  keeping 
within  that  rule,  but  that  is  the  rule  that  we  have 
determined  to  follow.  In  the  case  of  the  Swords 
school,  all  of  us  except  Dr.  Traill,  thought  the  difficulty 
did  not  arise,  for  we  were  able  to  describe  what  we 
had  to  deal  with  without  using  the  controversial  title 
at  all,  but  there  are  other  cases  in  which  we  may  have 
to  face  the  question.  Hithei*to  the  question,  instead 
of  being  solved  has  been  passed  by  over  and  over 
again,  not  by  us,  but  by  other  authorities,  for  example, 
in  framing  the  charter  granted  to  the  Representative 
Church  Body,  the  question  was  undoubtedly  raised, 
and  that  it  was  not  settled  appears  in  the  formula  by 
which  the  Representative  Church  Body  describes 
itself,  namely,  “The  Representative  Body  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland,  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
the  Representative  Church  Body.”  It  also  arose 
before  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  who, 
with  all  respect,  evaded  it  in  a most  extraordinary 
manner  by  at  I aching  the  letters  “E.C.”  to  the 
members  of  the  Church  to  which  I belong,  with  a 
note  appended  explaining  that  this  means  not  English 
Church  or  Established  Church,  but  “ late  Established 
Church.”  The  legislature  itself  has  been  equally 
peculiar,  because  it  has  adopted  a habit  of  speaking 
of  the  Church  as  “ the  Church  which  in  the  Church 
Act  of  1869  is  referred  to  as  the  said  Church .”  "We 
find  all  these  precedents  very  unsatisfactory,  and  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  find  a form  by  which  we 
may  recognise  the  Church  as  known  by  the  title  which 
it  adopts  itself,  without  denying  or  enacting  that  the 
title  is  exclusively  hers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
formerly  Established  Church  claims  this  title,  and  by 
a higher  authority  than  that  of  Parliament,  and  also 
that  it  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  referred  to  in  the 
“ Irish  Church  Act,  1869,”  and  in  other  statutes  before 
and  since.  I should  be  very  sorry  if  it  were  supposed 
that  the  Commission  had  on  one  side  deliberately  done 
anything  to  disparage  the  title  or  the  claim  of  the 
Church  to  make  it,  and  on  the  other  hand  I am  bound 
to  say  that  I did  not  feel  it  my  duty  to  go  out  of  my 
way,  and  my  colleagues,  except  Dr.  Traill,  agreed  with 
me,  to  put  into  our  scheme  anything  that  might  have 
legislative  effect  upon  a question  that  we  found  to  be 
so  disputed.  With  these  observations,  I think  we 


may  in  the  present  case  adhere  to  the  plan  that  we 
have  adopted.  An  objection  has  been  put  forward 
that  the  name  does  not  occur  in  this  scheme,  but  the 
only  question  for  us  is,  is  the  scheme  intelligible 
without  it  1 If  it  is  not  open  to  ambiguity,  there  are 
many  reasons  for  not  starting  the  question  where  the 
opposing  parties  are  both  interested  in  the  scheme 
and  I for  one  should  think  it  one  of  the  merits  of  this 
scheme  that  it  did  not  contain  any  disputed  statement 
which  it  was  unnecessary  that  it  should  contain. 

8348.  Archbishop  Walsh. — I think,  generally  mv 
suggestions  have  been  in  the  way  of  meeting  the -views 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Protestant  body,  and  I 
should  be  very  anxious  to  meet  them  on  this  point  as 
on  the  o thers.  An  d if  it  was  the  fact  that  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  did  not  claim  this  title,  we  should 
have  no  reasonable  objection  at  all  to  its  being 
adopted  by  the  Protestant  body,  but  I have  shown 
that  the  title  has  been  claimed  by  us. 

Dr.  Traill. — [ certainly  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I think  the  instances  I have  men- 
tioned are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  a claim 
that  has  been  made  for  many  years  past,  and  without 
reference  to  any  question  that  has  arisen  with  respect  to 
any  counter  claim  made  by  the  Protestant  Church. 

8349.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Before  passing  from  this 
subject,  I should  like  to  say  that  I entirely  concur  in 
the  remarks  that  have  been  made  by  Lord  Justice  pjtz. 
Gibbon.  We  must  regard  it  as  a matter  of  fact,  that 
a controversy  exists  about  the  title  claimed  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ireland ; and  from 
the  beginning  I have  contended  that  the  authority  of 
this  Commission  ought  not  to  be  used  to  settle  that 
controversy  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

8350.  Archbishop  Walsh. — In  the  objection  lodged 
by  the  sub-committee  of  the  General  Synod,  it  is  said 
that  “the  Church  of  Ireland”  is  the  only  title  by  which 
it  can  be  legally  designated.  The  Lord  Justice,  I think, 
has  mentioned  another  title  which  was  given  to  it  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  I suppose  the  title  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  is  legal. 

8351.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Ididnot.  Imen- 
tioned  a case  in  which  it  was  referred  to,  but  not  named, 
in  which  the  title  was  omitted,  and  it  was  referred  to  as 
“ the  Church  which  was  referred  to  in  the  Irish  Church 
Act,  as  ‘ the  said  Church  I am  not  aware  of  any 
higher  authority  than  a Royal  proclamation  for  apply- 
ing any  other  title  than  “ the  Church  of  Ireland,”  to 
the  lately  Established  Church. 

8352.  Archbishop  Walsh. — We  do  not  object  to 
any  dignitaries  of  the  Church  bodies  of  the  Protestant 
community  taking  any  title  they  like,  so  long  as  they 
do  not  claim  for  themselves  the  exclusive  use  of  a title 
claimed  by  us,  and  this  is  one  that  we  claim  and 
we  have  always  claimed,  and  therefore  we  protest 
against  its  being  given  exclusively  to  any  others. 

8353.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I do  not  think  any 
solution  of  the  matter  can  be  found  by  giving  any 
other  name,  than  that  of  “the  Church  of  Ireland,”  to 
the  Disestablished  Church,  because  that  is,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  only  name  for  which  legal  authority  can 
be  foimd.  But  I perfectly  admit  that  a question  arises 
as  to  the  exclusive  use  of  that  name,  and  therefore  it 
occurs  to  me  that  the  only  solution  which  is  open  to 
us — the  precise  terms  of  it  are  not  so  easily  settled— 
is  one  in  which  that  title  will  be  used  as  the  title  by 
which  the  Church  is  known  1 I wish  to  explain  why 
it  is  that  I am  unable  to  consent  in  any  way  to  the 
giving  of  this  title  to  the  Protestant  Church  in  this 
draft  scheme.  It  is  not  given,  but  it  is  suggested  that 
it  should  be  given. 

8354.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I have  here  a copy  of  the 
Dublin  Gazette  of  Friday,  April  3rd,  188 5,  and  it  begins 
with  a proclamation  of  Her  Majesty,  in  which  the. Pro- 
testant Church,  is  denominated  “ the  late  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  ” in  one  place,  “ and  the  Protesten 
Episcopalian  Church  of  Ireland,”  in  two  other  places 

8355.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— That  is  the  procla- 
mation to  which  1 have  already  referred,  and  I think  that 
even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  prerogative  will  no 
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maintain  that  the  Queen  has  power  to  give  a new 
name  to  an  old  Church. 

8356.  Archbishop  Walsh. — There  is  a serious  diffi- 
cultvwith  respectto  the  conscience  clause  in  your  scheme 

it  jsclause  23.  The  Commissioners  are  probably  aware 

that  in  the  year  1855,  a conscience  clause  substantially 
identical  with  this,  and  perhaps  absolutelyidentical,  was 
adopted  by  the  managers  of  the  Protestant  schools  in 
Swords,  as  an  arrangement  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Catholic  community,  and  to  make  the  school  reallyavail- 
able  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough.  That  was 
done  in  the  year  1855.  In  the  draft  scheme  proposed  by 
the  Protestant  community  it  is  stated  that  it  was  done 
in  the  year  1S53.  There  is  a difference  of  only  two  years, 
but  the  difference  is  of  vital  importance.  For  it  was  in 
1853  that  the  Catholic  children  were  withdrawn  from 
the  school,  and  even  this  slight  concession  was  not 
made  for  two  years  afterwards.  The  Royal  Com- 
missioners state  in  their  report,  that  it  was  not  made 
until  after  the  issue  of  their  Commission,  and  within  a 
few  days  of  their  actually  visiting  the  school  in  Swords. 
There  was  a public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Swords,  held  on  the  following  Sunday,  to  protest 
against  it,  and  I find  amongst  the  movers  and  seconders 
of  resolutions  at  that  meeting  representatives  of  the 
families,  and  in  some  instances  the  very  identical  in- 
dividuals who  are  named  now  as  the  representatives 
of  the  lay  body  in  Swords.  The  names  of  Foster, 
Cruise,  Loundes,  and  Bowden,  appear  in  making  that 
public  and  unanimous  protest  against  the  adoption  of 
this  conscience  clause  as  being  a satisfactory  settle- 
ment. That  was  done  in  the  year  1855,  I say,  and 
not  as  they  state  in  the  year  1853. 

8357.  Canon  Tioigg. — As  who  state  ? — It  is  stated 
here  in  this  draft  scheme.  There  is  a vital  difference 
of  two  years.  And  in  the  meantime,  the  National 
school  had  been  established. 

8358.  Dr.  Traill. — You  do  not  object  to  the  con- 
science clause  in  the  present  case  ? — Surely.  It  was 
objected  to  on  that  occasion  as  a clause  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  and  since  the  date  of  that  meeting,  1855, 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  themselves 
have  abandoned  it  as  unsatisfactory,  and  they  have 
adopted  a totally  different  conscience  clause,  which  I 
think  is  as  satisfactory  as  any  conscience  clause  can  be 
in  such  circumstances. 

S359.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  an  alteration  in  that  conscience  clause,  in 
consequence  of  aletter  we  have  from  the  National  Board, 
because  they  require  it  to  be  distinctly  stated,  that  so 
long  as  the  schools  remain  subject  to  their  Board,  they 
will  remain  subject  to  their  conscience  clause. 

Archbishop  JFaZs/i. — Butthis  was  theirold  conscience 
clause,  and  they  abandoned  it  and  adopted  the  present 
one;  and  in  the  year  1880,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and 
Lord  J usticeFitzGibbonquestioned  the  -witnesses  before 
them  rather  closely  on  this  matter,  the  Rev.  Mi-. 
Boyce  and  Canon  Twigg,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
that  there  was  a vital  difference  between  this  conscience 
clause  of  the  Swords  school  and  the  conscience  clause 
of  the  National  Board.  The  one  allowed  children  to 
be  present  at  religious  instruction  given  by  teachers 
of  a different  creed  from  their  own,  provided  that  the 
parents  did  not  object,  and  the  other  excluded  them 
from  being  present,  unless  the  positive  assent  of  the 
parents  was  given,  which  is.  a very  different  thing. 

8360.  Dr.  Traill.— Is  the  National  Board  one  satis- 
factory to  your  Grace  ? — As  satisfactory  as  such  a clause 
can  be  in  the  circumstances. 

8361.  Mt.Naish. — Here isthe  rule  (hands  document 
to  witness). 

Archbishop  Walsh — (reads  rule). — “No  pupil  who  is 
registered  by  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  as  a Protes- 
tantisto be  permitted  to  remaininattendance  during  the 
r™e  religious  instruction,  in  case  the  teacher  of  such 
instruction  is  a Roman  Catholic,  and  no  pupil  who  is  re- 
gistered by  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  as  a Roman 
Catholic  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance 
during  the  time  of  religious  instruction  in  case  the 
teacher  ofisuch  instruction  is  not  a Roman  Catholic ; 


and  further,  no  pupil  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Aug.  is,  isss. 
attendance  during  the  time  of  any  religious  instruction  M ’ — 

to  which  his  or  her  parents  or  guardians  object.”  Dn ' Walsh 

8362.  Dr.  Traill. — There  is  another  important  Archbishop  of 
point  that  your  Grace’s  observation  has  just  called  my  ’Dublin, 
attention  to,  namely,  the  objection  that  came  from  the 
National  Board,  where  they  point  out  that  the  new 
governing  bodies  of  the  ‘schools  should  be  the  pa- 
trons'!— The  school  committee  is  in  Swords  the  patron, 

I think. 

8363.  Dr.  Traill. — One  of  my  objections  to  this 
scheme  was,  that  though  it  was  quite  right  to  reserve  the 
personal  rights  of  the  two  managers,  the  parochial 
clergyman  and  the  parish  priest,  I objected  to  the  future 
governing  bodies  not  being  patrons,  which  they  are  not 
in  this  scheme.  I think  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
governing  body  should  be  the  patron  of  the  one  and 
the  Protestant  governing  body  should  be  the  patron 
of  the  other,  and  that  involves  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment and  dismissal  of  the  manager,  reserving  the  rights 
of  the  present  clergymen. 

Archbishop  f Walsh. — All  over  the  country  there 
seems  tobe  a general  agreement  that  the  local  clergyman 
should  be  the  manager  of  the  school. 

8364.  Mr.  Naish. — Do  you  approve  of  the  provision 
by  which  the  parish  priest  is  to  be  the  manager! — Yes, 
and  I should  object  to  Swords  being  made  an  exception 
to  all  the  other  parishes  of  this  diocese. 

8365.  Dr.  Traill. — If  I am  not  greatly  mistaken, 
it  is  clearly  necessary  that  the  manager  shall  be  subject 
to  the  patron? — I should  object  to  have  any  exceptional 
enactment  made. 

8366.  Dr.  Traill. — If  the  Commissioners  are  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  governing  body  it  must  be  by 
recognising  them  under  the  Board’s  rule  102,  namely, 
that  when  a school  is  under  the  control  of  a school  com- 
mittee such  school  committee  is  the  patron,  and  recog- 
nising in  them  as  such  the  power  of  appointment  and 
dismissal  of  manager. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — You  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  altogether.  What  I stated  was  that  I 
should  object  to  the  introduction  of  a principle  of  man- 
agement into  Swords  school  which  would  make  Swords 
an  exception  to  all  the  parishes  of  thej  county.  You 
state  that  at  present  this  principle  which  you  desciibe  is 
in  force.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  at  present  Father 
Mulcahy  is  not  the  manager  of  the  National  School 
at  Swords  ? 

8367.  Dr.  Traill. — No,  I never  said  so,  he  isof  course 
the  manager,  but  the  question  is,  who  is  the  patron, 
who  appoints  the  manager,  and  whether  the  new 
governing  body  is  to  be  the  patron  for  the  future? 

8368.  Rev.Dr.MoLLOY. — The  Commissioners  allow, 
as  an  alternative  course,  the  plan  which  is  adopted  in 
our  scheme,  namely,  that  the  vicar  and  the  parish  priest 
shall  be  the  managers.  But  they  require  that  if  this 
course  is  followed  it  must  be  clearly  stated  on  the  face 
of  the  scheme  itself. 

Dr.  Traill. — It  is  in  the  scheme  at  present  ? — It  is, 
and  it  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  scheme. 

Mr.  Naish. — I think  it  substantially  carries  out  the 
object. 

8369.  Archbishop  Walsh. — The  only  other  point  I 
wish  to  mention  is  this — (To  Dr.  Traill).  You  seem  to 
think  that  I made  a number  of  suggestions  to  some  of 
the  Commissioners,  and  so  I think  it  right  to  state  that 
I really  made  but  one  suggestion,  which  was  to  put 
in  a clause  about  the  administrator, ’allowing  the  alter- 
native of  substituting  him  in  the  absence  of  the  parish 
priest. 

Dr.  Traill. — I did  not  wish  to  say  anything  offen- 
sive to  your  Grace  in  the  matter,  but  simply  to  point 
out  a matter  that  I thought  was  a fair  object  of 
criticism. 

8370.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — With  regard  to  the  limits 
of  the  borough  of  Swords  which  we  must  define  in  some 
way  or  other,  I find  that  the  vestry  object  to  defining 
the  borough  of  Swords,  as  an  area  extending  two  miles 
in  every  direction  from  the  Round  Tower.  In  your 
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Aug.  is,  1888.  evidence,  Canon  Twigg,  you  were  asked  what  was  8377.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  —The 
Met  Rev.  area  f fie  borough  and  you  said  “ the  area  of  tending  Cloghran  school  could  n^ver  by  pSlJt 

Dr.  Walsh,  th.e  borough  is  difficult  to  define.  A commission  in  the  come  in  under  any  clause  of  this  scheme  ^ F 
Archbishop  of  reign  of  Elizabeth  decided  that  the  area  should  be  a Mr.  Baker.—  If  they  lived  within 
Dublin.  radius  of  two  miles  on  all  sides  of  the  town,”  and  yet  radius  they  could.  wo  mdes 

this  is  the  very  definition  you  now  object  to.  8378.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— If  thevhadtomw 

Canon  lw>gg.—I  had  a note  book  when  I was  be-  Cloghran  they  would  have  to  attend' “ 
fore  th.  W CWellor,  and  hie  lordship  and  I read  lev.  Dr.  MohOT._Sve  l^d 
out  of  the  note  boot  the  exact  statement  m the  report  Mr.  Baker. -1  do  not  intend  to  sayrvlmEfi  • 
°f  Ui  Corporation.  Comm.ssion,  hr  the  or  out,  but  at  the  last  meeting  they  toil  they  £,2 

things  said  H^Ta 

ryas  that  it  u'as  an  area  extendmg  two  miles  all  round  out  a two  statute  miles  rjim  all  round  the<EmJ 
me  town.  Tower,  and  Cloghran  is  inside. 

Canon  Tmgg.—Ii  I said  that  I said  what  was  8379.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Is  Cloghran  in 
wiong,  because  I had  a note  book  and  I read  out  of  your  parish,  Canon  Twi<*g?  ° 111 

the  note  book.  Oanon  gw,,*.— Nn  


8372.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  only  material 


Canon  Twigg. — No,  it  is  a separate  parish. 

8380.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— More  than  once  I asked 


for  qualifying  children  to  compete  for  exhibitions,  but  Mr.  Maunsell'to  try  and  get  us  accurate  iXmatioTf 
lf  we  put  the  old  vague i description  into  the  scheme  it  the  subject,  and  present  it  to  us  in  the  form  of  a man 
wili  be  mipossibb  to  tell  whether  the  children  are  setting  out  the  limits  of  the  borough  of  Swords  He 
qualified  and  we  must  put  it  down  on  the  Ordnance  told  me— I think  it  is  in  his  printed  evidence— that 
map  so  that  any  one  can  see  whether  each  child’s  re-  he  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  do  bo  ■ and  then 
jfjS*  f “SKeor  °ats*de  tbe  Can  y°u  see  any  finding  ourselves  compelled  to  adopt  some  definition 
practrcai  object  m objecting  to  this  ? to  make  it  clear  for  the  future,  we  adopted  tTtZ 

objections  this  that  inside  of  the  mile  radius,  which  we  thought  would  nieet  the  gent 
fr0m*he  ^ound  1To^er  is  the  ral  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  What  definition  would 
village  of  Glo0hian,  where  there  is  a school  with  an  you  now  suggest,  Canon  Twigg  1 
avemge  attendance  of  seventy  children.  All  those  Canon  Twigg. -I  would  suggest  that  you  should 
children  would  be  by  your  definition  brought  inside  leave  the  thing  as  it  is  7 

ann  be£Ving  “ thAe  b0T™8h-  8381.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  thing  as  itis 

^ Are  you  quite  sure  of  is  a matter  of  continual  squabbling,  and  we  must  end 

that  * questionT0  ^ 6TldenCe  to  tbe  contrary-I  asked  it : Mr.  Boyce  stated  on  the  former  occasion  that  the 
mac  question  ( governors  resolved  that  the  Wnnrd, 


T ^ ■ t , „ governors  resolved  that  the  borough  should  be  under- 

tW  T aS  C,61'^m  1 can  be  of  an7‘  stoocl  118  meaning  the  ecclesiastical  parish.  Now  I 

SnaJcI  mau  »?idTSeSf^d  EJ68“  "’  and1.1  §ot  tbe  believe  a great  deal  of  the  parish  extends  more  than 
to  °,f  t,wo  two  miles  from  Round  Tower,  and  the  boundary 

Cloghran  ^ E d Tower>  aud  ^ mcluded  in  other  places  is  much  nearer  than  two  miles, md 

o°i7,  T •,  7 „ r.  you  remember  Father  Mulcahy’s  evidence  about 

J ustJce  FitzGibbon.  Is  there  any  ob-  children  coming  from  a place  called  “ The  Tap  ” and 

^ vS®  m C1°Sbran  being  allowed  to  elsewhere  not  within  the ancient  borough.  We  want 

th^sp •th^Se  exblbJ;tlons-  Each  child  must  attend  once  and  for  all  to  fix  what  is  the  distance  from  which 

three  consecmtiveTyeara,  Md  cannoTbe^oteg^^logh-  w"  “ t0 

Ewlr r - 

to T/amUed  ^ IS?5  f jWOrJ?’  ^ <S,at  St  °"SIrt  8388-  L“a  •r«sfa>  ^Gibbo*.— Bnt  if  a child  it 
PaUfa,  and  living  in  Clogtam,  and  if  it.  father  tend,  it  to 

"2es  “* ,s  ™* l‘°°  to  «tend  Swords  school,  and  it  pats  in  S00  attendances  in  three 

the  opportunity  of  competing  provided  the  children  years,  why  exclude  it  1 
attend  your  school.  t-.  ’ ~ * Tp  x,  ,, 

Hn-noTt  r, tj-  . i . -Ur-  TRAILL. — It  the  alternative  suggestion  of  a 

it  but  it  is  "Ll/ll  du  S°  d°  DOt  object  40  minimum  sum  from  year  to  year  was  adopted  this 

W .pJto  ,1  efi^g  borough  in  a way  that  it  difficulty  would  not  arise. 

great  posiriveness  be^ore-  _ 1 can.  speak  with  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— I should  prefer  that 

Cloghran  was  t,  ij  . d‘. am  qmte  sure  that  any  child  attending  the  Swords  school  100  days  n 
8375  Tniv]  Tnofi.  % r<^e  maide  borough.  the  year  (no  matter  where  he  came  from),  should  be 
that  fromth  a Z /wGlB!^’~We  bave  ^ clea*  at  ^^y  to  compete,  but  on  our  scheme,  we  put  the 
at  all  bppancrp  *i,oe  of  E]lzal:)eth  R.was  never  defined  limit  because  otherwise  children  could  be  brought  in 
that  they  could  not  reci,t!d  ffom  a for  purpose  of  raising  the  capita- 


*eyiR°«d  D°i  t?11,wllat  tile  boundary  was,  and  L 

Oanon  Tmirtr?  r-n  +i,e  saD3®  1 difficulty  still  existing.  Mr.  Baker. — The  two  miles  round  is  greatly  in  ex- 

order  wuh  thY^p  • w'6  ^ Was  a^ed  that  the  cess  of  what  the  old  borough  was. 

uDon  and  T rpad  « abetb  8 time>  kiit  never  acted  8383.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  in  one  direc- 
apS  Tn.ir  ^ 6 ^ ?"?■  tion  but  not  in  the  other. 

the  last  ' °U  read  ^be  'brS^  Par*i  and  Wot  Canon  Twigg. — If  any  gentleman  wishes  for  infor- 
837fi'  Mr  7?  on,-  . • . mation  on  the  subject  he  will  find  in  the  Record  Office 

lered  by  the' T**?  COn;  the  P0^  of  tbe,  Commission  on  Municipal  Corpora- 


nn  +v,ic.  xi. . “ .,  . > uujcuceu  to  m cions  m me  year  1000. 

capitation  was  the  foimdafcion  of  the  8384.  Mr.  Naish.— Does  that  propose  to  define  the 
tW  rip  il^Ua  inrm?’  and  “ relafcioa  tiat  actual  line?  1 

of  Swm-do  1fned  ky  the  idea  that  the  borough  Canon  Twigg. — It  does  not  propose  to  define  the 

boundarv  nried  ave  kad  a very  clearly  defined  actual  line  but  it  gives  certain  boundaries, 
membpra  nf  ^ *he,T.oters  ^ for  the  8385.  Mr.  Na^h.-So  that  it  is  wholly  unsa- 

settlcd  that  +l,p  °Ut  kut  if  it  is  now  tisfactoiy.  If  we  were  to  adopt  that  all  the  children 

than  fbp  x;  ^ ^f11  (luesfclon  no  longer  exists  living  on  the  border  would  be  perfectly  uncertain 

an  T ltle  .Vest^  111  tbe  ma^r  is  at  whether  they  had  a right  or  not. 

was  a vpttt  imrvvw-ey4.til0Ugbt  ^ ^P^tation  question  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Here  is  Mr.  Boyce’s 
was  a very  important  one.  own  evidence  in  1879  :-“Do  you  know  what  the 
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boundaries  of  tlie  old  borough  wo re  ? — I do  not — I 
found  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  borough 
boundary  when  I brought  the  matter  before  the  board, 
and  they  made  a rule  that  for  the  future  the  borough 
should  be  understood  to  be  the  Vicar’s  ecclesiastical 
paiish.  That  was  as  close  to  the  old  borough  as  they 
could  go.”  Well,  we  know  that  that  means  a great 
deal  more  than  two  miles  in  one  direction,  and  less 
in  another,  and  we  want  to  put  an  end  to  all  that 
difficulty.  Now,  if  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  are  to  divide  the  money  on  a fixed  basis,  I 
should  certainly  advocate  leaving  out  the  condition  as 
to  residence  altogether,  because  if  it  is  no  longer  the 
object  of  either  party  to  raise  the  number  in  the 
schools,  which  we  had  to  guard  against,  you  will  have 
all  kinds  of  bitterness  among  your  own  people  if  you 
disfranchise  any  of  the  pupils. 

Mr.  Hart  (to  his  Grace). — You  propose  to  give  to 
the  Protestant  school  £128  as  a minimum  ? — I pro- 
pose to  give  it  underlie  rules  of  the  National  Board, 
the  pay  of  first  class  teachers,  provided  first  class 
teachers  are  employed. 

8386.  And,  therefore,  there  would  be  nothing  for 
maintaining  the  buildings,  giving  prizes,  and  things 
of  that  sort,  except  such  amount  as  the  Protestant 
school  could  get  from  the  National  Board,  which  at 
present  would  be,  it  appears,  about  £40  or  £50  a year  1 
— Yes. 

8387.  And  that  might  go  down? — Yes,  but  the 
provision  for  the  school  of  the  minority  given  in  that 
way  would  be  clearly  in  excess  of  the  minimum  sug- 
gested in  Br.  Traill’s  paper,  which  was  only  £100  a 
year. 

8388.  But  it  might  leave  a larger  balance  where 
the  number  of  scholars  was  very  small,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  buildings  ? — But,  if  the  number  of  scholars 
was  very  much  smaller  than  it  is  on  the  roll,  I do  not 
see  how  the  Protestants  of  Swords  would  have  any 
serious  ground  of  complaint  against  the  proposal  I 
make.  In  that  case  they  could  amalgamate  the 
schools. 

8389.  Now,  the  present  National  schools  under  that 
arrangement  would  have,  in  addition  to  the  sum 
necessary  to  pay  the  teachers,  over  £400 — in  any  case 
the  Protestant  schools  would  not  have  anything  like 
the.  others? — My  principle  is  that  they  should  get 
their  fair  proportion  of  the  whole  sum. 

8390. 1 apprehend  your  Grace’s  view  in  that  way,  but 
don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be  fair  also  to  give  some 
small  sum  to  be  expended,  say,  in  maintaining  the 
building  and  those  necessary  outgoings  to  keep  up  any 
kind  of  school  1 — I should  consider  it  fair  if  in  giving 
them  a sum  for  that  purpose  out  of  the  endowment 
you  gave  us  also  a corresponding  sum  proportionate 
to  our  numbers. 

8391.  Dr.  Traill. — You  think  there  should  be  an 
allowance  for  servants  attending? 

Mr.  Hart. — Yes,  you  will  see  that  there  will  be 
necessary  outgoings.  The  maintenance  of  the  building 
would  cost  about  £25. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I have  already  stated  my  view 
about  the  maintenance  of  the  buildings.  We  do  not 
want  you  to  maintain  these  buildings.  If  you  wish  to 
retain  them,  you  retain  them  at  your  own  cost. 

8392.  Dr.  Traill.— There  are  a great  many  other 
items  in  your  expenses,  as  well  as  servants,  that  are 

remarkable. 

tea^eref0*’** — We  should  not  be  tied  down  to  merely 

8393.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Allow  me  to  ask 
you,  practically,  what  do  you  mean  by  servants  in  a 

^school?  If  you  look  at  the  contrast  between 
expenditure  on  things  of  that  sort  by  Father 
hav  ^ you  present,  you  will  see  that  you 
e a good  deal  of  economy  to  learn  which  poverty 
possibly  teach  you.  For  instance  the  cost  of 
tini8’  ^d  expenses  of  that  kind  are  many 
greater  in  the  smaller  school  than  in  the 

Dr.  Traill. — The  school  requisites  are  (reads  list  of 


expenses).  There  is  a servant,  £23  8s.  6rf.  What  ^c«.i«.»886. 
becomes  of  this  vested  interest  ? „ 

8394.  Mr.  Hart  (to  his  Grace). — What  you  allow  is  Dr.  Walsh, 
only  the  annual  pay  of  the  teachers? — You  do  not  Archbishop ot 
understand.  My  suggestion  gives  in  addition  to  the  Dublm’ 
sum  for  paying  the  teachers  that  very  liberal  grant 

given  by  the  National  Board.  If  you  keep  up  the 
schools,  and  have  fifty  children  or  so  educated  in  them, 
you  will  get  possibly  £60  a year  from  the  National 
Board. 

8395.  Mr.  Hart. — We  will  only  get  about  £35. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — Well,  I think,  that  would  be 

a very  good  allowance  in  addition  to  the  provision 
which  my  plan  enables  you  to  secure  for  a first  class 
master  and  a first  class  mistress. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  relation  to  the  question  of 
smallness  of  attendance,  I think  the  general  opinion 
amongst  us  was,  that  if  the  school  of  either  denomina- 
tion should  fall  so  low  that  it  was  not  able  to  get 
anything  substantial  from  the  National  Board,  the 
time  would  then  have  arrived  when  the  members  of 
that  denomination,  if  they  wished  to  keep  a separate 
school,  should  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  and 
assist  the  school,  or  if  they  did  not  do  so  that  they 
should  use  the  other  school. 

8396.  Dr.  Traill. — I wish  to  make  provision  for 
the  possibility  of  the  fifteen  children  coming  into  your 
school,  because  if  it  gets  reduced  to  fifteen  still  the  fif- 
teen are  entitled  under  the  original  charter  to  the  same 
advantages  as  all  the  other  children  in  Swords,  and 
yet  the  school  is  practically  closed.  Do  you  see 
your  way  to  no  suggestion  in  that  case? — Well, 

I thought  that  was  a very  unlikely  contingency. 

8397.  Dr.  Traill. — We  cannot  tell  what  may  hap- 
pen in  the  future.  Still  each  of  the  children  would  be 
entitled  to  the  advantages  of  the  endowment? — Well, 

I think  their  case  should  be  considered,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  adoption  of  my  plan  as  now  proposed 
would  bring  about  a friendly  understanding  in  Swords, 
so  that  no  substantial  difficulty  could  ever  afterwards 
arise. 

8398.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  you  have  any  objection 
to  the  suggestion  I made  before  to  the  Commissioners ; 
suppose  the  number  got  below  fifteen,  and  these 
schools  had  to  be  closed  practically,  would  your  Grace 
have  any  objection  to  the  idea  of  one  member  of  the 
Protestant  community  being  put  upon  the  joint  board 
— not  more  than  one  person — -to  represent  their  in- 
terests ? — Not  the  slightest. 

8399.  Dr.  Traill.  —You  would  not  object  to  one 
layman  being  on  the  board  to  represent  their  opinions? 

— On  the  contrary,  I should  wish  to  see  such  an 
arrangement  made. 

Mr.  Baker— I think  if  your  lordships  could  see  your 
way  to  giving  specific  sums  without  any  calculation, 
it  would  simplify  matters  very  much. 

8400.  Lord  Plunket. — I only  wish  to  express  a hope 
that  what  has  been  proposed,  namely,  that  the  income 
applicable  yearly  should  not  be  a variable  quantity, 
will  receive  favourable  consideration  from  the  Com- 
missioners. I have  not  entered  into  any  discussion 
of  the  details  of  this  matter  because  I leave  that  to 
those  who  understand  it  better  than  I do  myself,  but 
that  was  one  principle  that  I was  very  anxious  should 
be,  if  possible,  carried  out.  We  all  desire,  and  I am 
happy  to  find  it  is  likely  to  be  realized,  that  there 
may  be  an  amicable  settlement  of  this  question,  and 
I think  if  there  was  a yearly  struggle  between  the 
two  schools  for  a certain  proportion  of  income  it  might 
not  tend,  I think,  to  the  burying  cf  this  old  contro- 
versy. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — His  Grace  was  not  here  when 
I made  that  suggestion. 

8401.  Lord  Plunket. — I was  not  here  when  your 
Grace  made  that  suggestion,  and  therefore,  I wish  to  ex- 
press my  entire  approval  of  it.  There  were  one  or  two 
questions  with  respect  to  the  title  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  upon  which  I think  I might  have  said  some- 
thing if  I thought  it  desirable,  but  I think  on  the 
present  occasion  we  are  all  desirous  that  these  matters 
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Aug.  is,  18€0.  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  anything  of  a con- 
Most  Rev.  troversiaJ  nature. 

Dr.  Walsh,  8402.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Then  your  Grace 
Aichbishop  of  does  not  think  it  a fatal  objection  to  this  scheme  that 
Dublin.  it  does  not  contain  the  title  in  question. 

Lord  Plunket. — I should  not  like  to  throw  in  the 
apple  of  discord  at  present. 

8403.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — To  avoid  that 
was  one  of  our  main  objects  in  framing  the  scheme  as 
we  did. 

Lord  Plunket. — I thought  it  might  have  been  pos- 
sible to  refer  in  the  preamble  in  the  way  it  has  been 
done  in  the  scheme  for  the  Kildare-place  Society.  You 
refer  to  what  is  called  the  Synod  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  You  speak  of  it  as  something  that  is  called 
as  such,  and  “ the  said  Church  ” might  be  the  term 
used  throughout  afterwards.  I should  be  very  sorry 
to  say  anything  now  that  would  affirm  the  question 
one  way  or  the  other,  but  I thought  it  might  be  done. 
In  some  cases  the  term  “ Protestant  ” is  a somewhat 
ambiguous  term.  It  is  a term,  of  which  I am  not 
ashamed,  but  it  is  in  some  cases  ambiguous,  and  it 
covers  many  other  denominations  besides  ours. 

Rev.  Mr.  Hymans. — If  the  old  National  school  will 
still  continue  to  receive  the  income  from  the  National 
Board  which  they  receive  at  present  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  fund  with  which  they  are  to  be  provided 
out  of  the  endowment  ? 

8404.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  to  be  placed 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  governors,  for  the  main- 
tenance and  improvement  of  the  school.  They  must  in 
any  case,  apply  it  as  trust  money  for  the  payment  of 
teachers  and  other  purposes  set  out  in  the  scheme,  and 
use  it  as  part  of  their  general  income. 

8405.  Rev.  Mr.  Tymons. — Will  the  National  Educa- 
tion Commissioners  continue  to  pay  the  old  National 
school  as  heretofore? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— They  will  continue  to 
pay  them  the  salaries  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and 
they  will  commence  to  pay  the  salaries  to  which  the 
other  school  is  entitled  also. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tymons. — If  the  old  National  school  will 
continue  to  receive  the  income  from  the  National  Board 
which  they  receive  at  present,  what  is  to  be  done  -with 
the  income  that  they  receive  from  this  Swords  borough 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —That  is  set  out  in  the 

scheme — to  increase  the  salaries  and  the  number  of 
teachers,  to  provide  better  teaching,  and  better  subjects, 
to  provide  prizes,  and  advance  deserving  pupils. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tymons. — Then  it  will  be  compulsory? 

Lord  J ustioe  FitzGibbon.— Yes,  it  is  allprovidedfor. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  section  16. 

8406.  Canon  Twigg. — They  have  laid  down  a number 
of  purposes  to  which  the  moneys  received  by  the 
governors  of  each  school  are  to  be  applied,  to  employ 
additional  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  drawing, 
handicraft,  and  other  special  subjects  of  intermediate, 
technical,  commercial  or  industrial  education,  to  pro- 
vide prizes  for  the  most  deserving  pupils,  and  to  ad- 
vance in  life  deserving  pupils.  That  section  refers  to 
the  moneys  received  by  the  governors  of  the  old 
borough  schools.  Now  I should  like  to  ask  what  fund 
for  any  of  these  subjects  will  there  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  governors  ? It  has  been  said,  very  properly  said,  by 
His  Grace,  if  I may  venture  to  say  so,  and  I am  very 
happy  to  hear  it  from  everybody,  that  he  desires  to 
put  these  two  schools  on  an  equality  to  compete 
together  for  certain  exhibitions,  but  how  do  you  expect 
that  a child  in  a small  school,  where  boys  and  girls  are 
mixed  up  together,  can  be  taught  on  anythin®  like 
an  equality  with  a school  which  is  furnished  with 
good  teachers  and  special  money  for  all  those  four 
purposes  ? It  seems  almost  a mockery,  if  I may  so 
say,  to  state  the  money  received  by  the  governors  of 
each  school  shall  be  expended  by  eachfor  these  purposes. 

840 1.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— The  total  sum  of 
money  to  go  to  the  smaller  school  must  be  less  than 
that  to  the  larger  school,  for  you  have  to  deal  with  pro- 
portionate amounts.  No  doubt,  there  is  an  expendi- 


ture in  the  first  instance  necessary  to  make  the  school 
a good  school  at  all,  for  which  some  provision  must  be 
made.  We  will  endeavour  to  make  that  as  favourable 
to  you  as  we  reasonably  can,  but  beyond  that,  to  what- 
ever extent  the  difference  in  the  numbers  makes  the 
provision  less  effective,  because  they  are  fewer  in 
number,  the  smaller  school  will  suffer ; but  observe  that 
for  every  one  child  in  the  smaller  school  who  has  to 
get  a prize,  or  to  be  advanced  in  life,  you  ought  to  find, 
six  in  the  other.  And  I think  it  is  right  to  mention 
too,  that  under  the  National  Board  scale  the  amount 
per  head  paid  for  a school  of  300  children  is  not  as 
much  as  for  a school  of  fifty. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I think  also  you  will  find  that 
a small  school,  supposing  an  efficient  teacher  is  em- 
ployed,  will  have  an  advantage  over  a larger  one. 

Canon  Twigg.— I quite  admit  that,  but  I think 
there  is  something  in  what  I state  about  that  too ; but 
there  is  another  matter  which  I wish  to  speak  of  and 
it  is  this  : — In  making  arrangements  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  fund  between  the  two  schools,  there  is  not 
any  notice  taken  whatever  of  the  large  income  of  one 
school,  and  there  is  most  accurate  knowledge  of  what 
the  National  Board  is  to  pay  to  the  other.  You  do 
not  make  any  mention  at  all  of  the  large  sum  of  £300 
odd  paid  annually  for  teachers'  salaries  to  the  old 
National  school,  but  when  you  come  to  deal  with  the 
borough  school  you  take  account  of  all  particulars. 

8408.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. —I  am  glad  yon 
mentioned  that,  because  that  is  an  entire  misapprehen- 
sion, which  appears  to  have  affected  Dr.  Traill  too.  The 
amount  paid  by  the  National  Board  to  a smaller  school 
being  per  head  larger  than  the  amount  paid  to  a larger 
school,  if  we  added  the  National  Board  grant  in  each 
case  to  the  endowment  before  dividing  according  to 
numbers  you  would  be  the  loser. 

Canon  Twigg. — I don’t  know  that. 

8409.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Pardon  me,  you 
would,  once  your  pupils  are  over  thirty-five,  for  a 
school  of  fifty  gets  more  money  in  proportion  than 
a school  of  300. 

Canon  Twigg. — Perhaps  if  you  are  speaking  of  capi 
tntion  it  does. 

Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — No ; I am  speaking  of 
salaries. 

Canon  Twigg. — The  amount  paid  in  salaries  is  about 
£320,  and  my  school  could  not  get  £44. 

8410.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Pardon  me.  You 
would  be  entitled,  if  you  amalgamated  the  schools,  toa 
first  class  salary  of  £70,  and  if  you  look  at  the  scale  under 
the  National  Board  you  will  see  that  while  with  35  you 
are  allowed  one  first  class  teacher,  and  with  a larger  num- 
ber a certain  number  of  assistants  and  monitors ; yet, 
as  the  number  goes  up  you  never  get  a second  first  class 
salary,  so  that  really,  totting  the  two  things  together 
and  treating  the  National  Board  grants  as  an  endow- 
ment to  be  shared  between  the  two  schools,  instead  of 
dealing  as  we  do  with  the  endowment  alone  the  smaller 
school  would  lose. 

8411.  Dr.  Traill. — Unless  you  go  under  30  and 
then  you  lose  your  salary. 

Canon  Twigg. — His  Grace  mentioned  that  if  it  was 
found  desirable  to  amalgamate  the  schools  he  thought 
that  we  should  have  a first  class  master  and  first  class 
mistress. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — Pardon  me.  I said  that  you 
should  have  liberty  to  amalgamate  your  schools,  and 
that  I believed  that  you  would  find  that  it  was  to  your 
advantage. 

8412.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — "We  have  had 
several  instances  of  beneficial  amalgamation.  Castle- 
knock  school  was  one,  and  if  you  amalgamate  your  school 
under  the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  it  willbo  consti 
tuted  as  a single  school  under  a single  first  class  principal 
teacher  : but  you  may  employ  any  number  of  teachers 
yourselves  besides  : with  fifty  pupils  you  will  be  en- 
titled to  one  assistant,  and  from  the  endowment  you 
can  get  additional  teachers  to  give  special  instruction. 

8413.  Canon  Twigg. — How  do  you  propose  to  cal- 
culate it  J 
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Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— It  is  proposed  to  calcu- 
late it  in  round  numbers  as  about  one  to  six. 

8414.  Canon  Twigg. — Then  as  to  the  allowance! 

Lord' Justice  FitzGibbon.—' That  is  the  Archbishop’s 

■proposal,  it  is  a little  complicated,  but  in  round  num- 
bers he  proposes  that  as  long  as  you  employ  first  class 
teachers  you  should  get  salaries  for  two  first  class 
teachers,  but  that  if  you  do  not  wish  to  employ  first 
class  teachers  you  should  only  get  whatever  salaries 
you  do  pay,  but  never  less  than  one-seventh  of  the 
entire  endowment. 

8415.  Mr.  Baker. — Does  not  it  appear  strange  to 
common  sense  that  one  school  gets  six-sevenths  and 
the  other  one-seventh,  and  there  are  all  sorts  of  em- 
bargoes laid  on  the  school  that  gets  the  one-seventh 
nnd°not  a word  of  embargo  on  the  other? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — What  do  you  allude  to  ? 

8416.  Mr.  Baker. — To  this  regulation  of  salaries. 

Lord  Justice  Naish. — The  regulation  as  to  salaries 

is  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  sixth. 

8417.  Mr.  Baker. — Increasing  it  in  one  sense  but 
not  in  the  other. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Not  in  the  sense  of 
diminishing  it.  You  may  make  your  mind  easy  upon 
this,  that  the  effect  of  all  these  proposed  checks  and 
embargoes  is  against  going  as  low  as  one-seventh,  and 
below  that  you  can’t  go. 

841 S.  Mr.  Baker. — But  suppose  the  possibility  of  the 
other  side  going  down,  they  may  do  what  they  like 
with  their  £20,000 ; but  we,  unfortunate  people,  with 
our  one -seventh  are  tied  hand  and  foot. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  if  they  go  down  they  must 
take  their  fate  ; we  make  no  provision  for  them. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I should  wish  to  see  a clause 
providing  that  there  should  be  no  special  provision 
made  for  Catholic  or  Protestant  schools,  but  that  it 
should  be  equally  applicable  if  either  went  down. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tymons. — I think  the  proposal  is  exceed- 
ingly fair,  and  I hope  we  will  come  to  an  amicable 
settlement  about  it ; but  what  provision  is  there  for 
us  for  having  an  evening  school,  and  teaching  draw- 
ing, handicraft,  husbandry,  or  other  subjects  of  inter- 
mediate, technical,  or  industrial  education,  or  for 
providing  for  deserving  pupils  or  for  advancing  them 
in  life  now — is  there  a pound  a year? 

8419.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  will  have  in 
round  numbers  £130  a year,  or  thereabouts,  in  addition 
to  the  money  from  the  N ational  Board,  which  is  in  round 
numbers  £50  on  capitation,  or  £70  on  amalgamation, 
that  is,  you  will  have  in  round  numbers  £180  to  £200 
a year,  and  the  buildings,  or  £2,000,  and  out  of  that 
you  can  apply  money  to  those  purposes  as  you  please  ; 
but  when  you  ask  is  there  money  for  this  or  that 
particular  purpose,  the  only  answer  is  there  is  not, 
because  your  numbers  do  not  entitle  you  to  go  beyond 
a certain  figure ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not 
for  the  others  either,  unless  they  can  save  enough  out 
of  the  provision  for  primary  education  to  give  these 
luxuries.  In  round  numbers  the  whole  endowment  is 
only  a pound  a head  per  child  per  annum,  though  it 
looks  very  big  now  when  your  sixty  children  have  the 
whole  £700  amongst  themselves — it  won’t  be  so  when 
Father  11101081/8  350  come  in  for  their  share,  too. 

Rev.  Mr.  Tymons. — That  £350  is  paid  to  them  for 
necessaries,  and  the  remainder  is  allowed  to  go  for 
luxuries. 

8420.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  also  will  get 
from  the  National  Board' whatis  required  for  necessaries 
for  a school  of  fifty,  and  you  will  have  a substantial 
addition  in  the  shape  of  this  endowment,  which  will 
be  your  numerical  proportion.  As  to  these  additional 
things,  whether  they  are  to  be  called  additional  sub- 
jects or  luxuries,  if  you  cannot  get  them  without  more 
money,  the  only  answer  is,  I am  afraid,  that  the 
money  won’t  reach  it. 

. ^r-  Baker. — Another  thing  is  that  these  vested 
interests  will  cut  up  our  fund  very  much. 

8421.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Those  vestedin ter- 
ete, except  so  far  as  they  are  actually  beneficial  to  you, 
*e  Put  upon  the  whole  fund.  So  far  as  they  are 

■beneficial  *°  70U,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  they  provide 


you  with  present  salaries,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  16.  1*8*. 

that  you  should  have  both  the  money  and  the  services  AToat ^Rew 
of  the  vested  interests.  j>r.  -jygjgh 

8422.  Lord  Blunkel. — I wish  to  ask  one  question.  Archbishop  of 
There  are  certain  advantages  that  are  confined  to  those  ®uMin- 
who  have  been  resident  in  the  borough  of  Swords  for  a 

certain  time,  but  supposing  that  it  were  thought 
desirable  to  have  some  boarders  in  the  present  budd- 
ings, or  in  some  buildings  adjoining  them,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  their  having  the  advantages  of 
education  in  the  schools  ? 

Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Nothing  whatever. 

8423.  Lord  Blunket. — I mentioned  that,  because  that 
might  be  a means  of  securing  to  us  the  requisite 
number  in  the  schools  to  justify  us. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  was  the  great 
difficulty  we  had  in  originally  adopting  the  propor- 
tionate principle.  We  foresaw  that  it  was  possible 
for  either  side  to  establish  a large  number  of  children 
in  the  place,  making  a nursery  of  the  endowment.  On 
the  one  hand  that  would  increase  the  proportion  that 
one  school  would  get  and  take  from  the  other,  but  we 
deliberately  left  the  scheme  open  to  that  objection, 
because  we  thought  it  was  a fail*  answer — that  this 
was  too  large  an  endowment  for  a place  like  Swords, 
and  that  imported  pupils  might  be  allowed  to  benefit. 

But  the  moment  we  adopt  the  principle,  if  we  are  able 
to  do  it,  of  dividing  the  money  in  a fixed  proportion, 
you  may  then  without  injustice  on  either  side  utilize 
your  schools  to  any  extent  you  like,  and  your  Grace 
will  remember  that  you  will  then  come  in  under  the 
National  Board  rules  for  additional  allowances.  We 
found  that  there  were  children  in  both  schools  in 
Swords  already  brought  in  from  outside,  and  we 
thought  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  deprive  them  of 
education,  and  the  adoption  of  the  principle  now 
suggested  will  put  an  end  to  any  objection. 

8424.  Lord  Blunket. — We  thought  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  bring  them  from  one  side  or  the  other  unless 
there  was  a fixed  arrangement  first,  but  that  after- 
wards it  might  be  done  above-board,  and  I may  state 
that  it  would  certainly  benefit  our  side  of  the  school. 

Mr  Hart. — If  the  principle  which  Dr.  Walsh  has 
proposed  be  adopted,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  plan  of  the 
scheme  as  at  present  as  to  division  is  retained,  and  if 
in  addition  to  that  there  is  a clause  that  no  matter 
how  small  the  number  may  be  in  the  school  of  the 
minority  a minimum  shall  be  allowed  for  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  not  ever  to  be  less  than  sufficient  to 
pay  for  a first  class  male  and  a first  class  female  teacher, 
if  that  is  adopted  I think  it  really  removes  all  the 
objections  of  this  protest,  but  it  occurs  to  me  that  it 
would  be  fair  to  make  some  additional  provision  for 
these  prizes,  to  keep  on  the  school  in  an  efficient 
working  condition,  and  also  to  maintain  the  buildings. 

8425.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Remember  that 

we  have  set  apart  £100  a year  which  you  can  compete 
for.  . 

Mr.  Hart. I think  it  is  right  that  every  child  in 

Swords,  no  matter  what  his  religion,  should  have  an 
equal  right  to  this  fund,  and  if  our  children  could  be 
educated  without  roofs  over  their  heads  I should 
not  ask  for  any  provision  for  maintenance  of  the 
buildings. 

8426.  Professor  Dougherty  (to  Mr.  Hart). — Is  not 
the  school  at  present  a free  school  ? — Yes,  it  is  perfectly 


8427.  Professor  Dougherty. — You  would  charge 

fees,  I suppose,  under  the  new  arrangement? — Per- 
haps so.  . 

8428.  Professor  Dougherty. — That  is  an  item  that 
you  have  left  out  ot  account  altogether. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  object  of  the  compe- 
titive arrangement  was  to  meet  the  difficulty 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Tymons.  In  the  original  charter 
it  was  provided  that  there  should  be  apprenticeship 
fees  paid  : now  we  saw  that  you  would  not  have  a 
sufficient  'surplus  for  apprenticeship  fees,  and  we 
established  these  competitive  prizes  to  secure  that 
every  child  in  Swords  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  an  apprenticeship  fee  if  he  deserved  one. 

3 B 
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Aug.  10. 188C.  Then  -with  regard  to  the  other  heads  of  expenditure,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  — J think  wp 
Most  Rev.  lfc  is  understood  that  these  are  to  be  met  out  of  surplus,  be  able  to  allow  you  for  the  £25  a .t  possibl? 
Dr.  Walsh,  and  having  made  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  fund  the  teachers  and  their  families  the  nS  atte?d  to 

Archbishop  °f  we  leave  it  to  each  governing  body  to  dispose  of  its  pupils  whom  you  are  required  hv  t)*’  and  an7 

Dublm-  share  as  it  finds  most  expedient.  attend.  squired  by  the  governor  to 

Mr.  Hart.  We  will  be  bound  to  apply  all  our  in-  8440.  Dr.  Traill.— May  I ask  wW  c i 
come  in  paying  teachers,  except  such  sum  as  we  get  receive  from  the  farmers  ?— Well  if  T b«,l  f7,  y°Q 

from  the  National  Board.  I might  tell  you  the  amount  of  fees  m **  b°°k 

Rev.  Dr  Molloy.-I  thought  you  would  be  able  me  liberally  and  generously.  The  faiSX  * ZT W 

to  utilize  the  buildings  in  some  way  that  would  be  generous  body.  J aimers  are  a most 

rammeretive,  aa  they  m f„  beyond  yo,.r  requite-  8441.  Lord  Justice  rrrxGlBBos.  -Thehatohi.*- 
roents.  I here  looked  upon  Hurt  as  a considerable  is  that  of  the  examiner  of  the  Strords  hmvZl 

7^  LUSHOO  F;_-B,e  only  re-  2 ££ 

mammg  subject  is  as  to  the  officers’  tested  interests.  Canon  Twigg.—Thm  is  a n^Se  apwktSe  ? 

but  he  is  only  there  a short  time.  U S 

8442.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— How  lone  lm 

he  been  with  you  1 — Four  or  five  years.  He  was  Ltd 
to  come  down  to  attend  examinations.  We  used  to 
have  twice  a year  the  children  of  the  two  school, 
competing  together,  and  we  thought  it  was  betterto 

Dr.  Dunya— Yes,  my  lord,  I have.  It  is  only  a ti*2  “siSTwIy  m aere°wonld  ^”0  doubt' ”n' 
email  objection.  ^ Itta.  refere.,coj,n„clp!dly  to  qnes-  original  examinations  were  for  a long  tLsSLS 

by  Dr  Macdonogh  of  Trinity  College.  Dr.  Griffin 


Now  as  to  the  deputy  superintendent. 

Mi-.  3 art. — I believe  he  will  get  nothing.  He  has 
resigned  already. 

8430.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  next  vested 
interest  was  that  of  Dr.  Davys  1 

Lord  J ustice  Naish. — Have  you  made  any  objection. 
Dr.  Davys  1 


tions  as  reported  at  the  previous 

8431.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We°corrected  the 
evidence,  but  as  to  your  claim  for  vested  interests  we 
wanted  to  know  your  view. 

Dr.  Traill.— Have  you  any  objection  to  get  your 
salary  ? 

Dr-  Davys.— -I  was  quite  a philanthropist  as  regards 


very  often  assisted  him,  and  when  Dr.  Macdono-ffi 
resigned,  Dr.  Griffin  was  appointed  at  a salary  of  £25 
a year. 

8443.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— What  was  Dr 
Macdonogh’s  salary  ?— £ 25.  The  same  salary 
R44t  T.„W1  T,vr.t;„„  id. — n, nr,  . : 


3 was  obliged  to  bring 

®4i5-  Dr.  Traill. — Did  he  pay  for  that  out  of  the 
£25  ? — Yes. 


the  duties  "discharged  for  that 

predecessor  had  £70  a year,  the  governors  reduced  it  year  of  about  200  children"  He  v * ~WGre  M * 
on  my  appointment  to  the  sum  of  £25  for  discharging  down  twelve  assistants.  ' 
tne  duties  of  medical  attendant  at  the  borough 
schools,  but  I prescribe  for  the  patients  of  both  the 

salary1131  SCh°01  b°r°Ugh  Scb°o1  f°r  tke  one  8446‘  .Lord  Justice  Naish. -Could  you  have  re- 

8432  Dr  Tp i Tr t Won  „ u.  x,.  - , “oved  him  at  any  time  you  thought  fit  1— If  we 

•ji  Ur‘  — Was  not  the  previous  salary  thought  fit.  ° 

paid  to  your  predecessor  before  there  was  any  dispen-  8447.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  —How  W did 
sary  salary  or  payment  from  public  funds  1-1  am  not  the  examination  last  ?-One  day  ° 

aW8433°  Dr  Trait  r TnrwWoto  i + i 8448  L0rd  Justice  FitzGibbon. —Then  the  whole 

Dr-  iiiAiLi..— I undeistand  that  when  he  was  £25  is  for  two  days’  work  in  the  twelve  months  V- 

Tlth  the  of  £P°>  Yes-  bufc  recollect  we  were  obliged  to  have  a large 


that  was  before  the  Dispensary  Act  passed,  but  after- 
wards the  Dispensary  Act  passed. 

Dr.  Davys. — I was  not  aware  that  he  was  such  an 
old  man. 

8434.  Dr.  Traill. — What  was  the  name  of  your 
predecessor  ? Dr.  Richard  O’Grady.  Then  the  only 


examination  over  in  one  day. 

8449.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Bringing  down 
twelve  persons,  did  he  pay  them?— He  was  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  examination. 

8450.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  give 


point  is  as  regards  mv  dn+L*!  7m'  us  any  idea  of  what  the  expense  of  bringing  down 

attend  the  ehifdrpn  n/+bo  i,  l 6-r  Sa7,?  am  to  tbese  people  would  be? — They  were  brought  by  car- 

toe  ^hil^enire^to^  sob  nob!  8C^°°jS  1 )Yould  put  it  riage,  and  they  were  generally  pupils.8  He  was 

letter  and  in  renlv  to  * mentioned  in  my  generally  assisted  by  pupils  and  friends,  and  usually 

m^r  mSt2  w£n  Z T ^ PnJ  t0  T at  tie  there  were  *">  « three  gentlemen,  and  many  of 

was  I not  obliged' to  attend  to^^  PuPUs  and  7?uug  men  attending. 


not  obliged  to  attend  them  on  what  was  termed 
red  tickets,  and  my  answer  was  that  many  of 
them  were  farmers’  children  and  the  farmers’ desire 
was  always  to  pay  the  doctors. 

8435.  Dr.  Traill. — Was  that  a satirical  remark  of 
y°o^Sot_ i afcfcend  ever7  child  in  the  school. 

8436.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— When 


called 

not 


8451.  Dr.  Traill. — Do  you  think  did  he  pay  them, 
did  they  come  as  friends  ? — Sometimes. 

8452.  Dr.  Traill. — Had  he  luncheon  for  them  all? 
— I gave  them  luncheon. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  he  had  some  outlay 
for  those  he  brought  down,  or  at  all  events  you  were 
in  a position  to  demand  that  he  should  bring  qualified 


ed  in  last  \ ui  a position  to  aemana  unat  ne  snould  Pnng  quaunea 

make  up  the  statistical  S*  ^ *Ch°°l  ^ did  Yes.’  he  sbou.ld  br“§  a sufficienfc  sfcaff  to 

ca‘37  tJ,.j  t . i.-.  -o  « cra'  have  the  examination  over  in  one  day. 

occasion  on  wbiob  !L,  ITZ^1B®°N-  What  was  the  last  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  he  had  some  outlay 

schools  1 T bn vp  J ended.  patient  in  the  for  those  he  brought  down,  or  at  all  events  you  were 

8438^id  wS^  ^ Wlth  “?•  m a position  to  demand  thLt  he  should  bring  qualified 

attend  anv  Tmripnt +b  IT^  I.BB0N-  Then  you  did  not  persons? — Yes,  that  he  should  bring  a sufficient  staff  to 
or^rive lt^Ln  P^od  you  can  fix  have  the  examination  over  in  one  day. 

sented  bv^a  salarv  nf  c°ldd  ^ repre-  8453.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Can  you  give  us 

staff  of  tpaobPM^  attendance  on  the  any  expression  of  your  opinion  as  to  what  the  compen- 

fefs2  JTfrl  frZ8  ^\rd£fe.w  da7s  a«°  1 ^ ^ b«  ?— Well  I must  leave  that  for  Ae 

because  T wns -nnlrl  National.  School,  Commissioners.  The  Commissioners  appear  to  me  to 

8439  Rev  t fr°m  ^oro^h  ^hool.  be  very  economical  indeed. 

The  onivVw'r,! 2 Ti18-*18  70Ur  point?—  8454.  Lord  Justice  Naish.— Do  you  think  that 

childrpn^if Pfb«v  -n  • P ,Ebouid  fmPlv  attend  the  £75  is  enough? — I think  it  is  ample, 
the  staff  of  toaJu  1 school.  When  I attend  8455.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — There  was  a 

ill  of  rmfr!!  I ^ sc,hools  whenever  they  are  balance  of  £300  odd,  cash  in  bank  savings  and  ac- 

j.A  . . , .eu"  °wn  hoiises  or  homes,  I am  cumulations  in  the  hands  of  the  existing  governors;  as 

tend  thfi3  rbiH.-c  rV6  tW°  °r  *hree  ^Bes  off  to  at-  we  propose  to  leave  that  sum  in  their  hands  for  lie 
tend  the  children  of  a person  able  to  pay  me.  payment  of  all  liabilities  outstanding,  we  do  not 
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consider  that  it  would  be  fair  to  put  the  payment  of 
this  vested  interest  upon  the  general  fund. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  if  they  would  prefer 
winding  np  then  bank  account,  and  transferring  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  ancl  Bequests 
the  whole  of  the  balance  that  would  remain  when  this 
scheme  comes  into  operation,  then  we  woidd  not  put 
this  charge  upon  them. 

Mr.  Hart. — This  appears  to  be  the  only  vested 
interest  to  be  paid  by  the  governors.  The  rest  are 
all  to  be  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests. 

8456.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  reason  is  that 
there  is  a sum  of  about  £300  which  is  in  your  hands. 
You  could  spend  it  on  repairs  or  otherwise  between 
this  and  the  time  the  scheme  would  come  into  opera- 
tion, and  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  put  you  under 
any  temptation  to  be  extravagant,  and  to  let  you 
keep  any  balance  of  that  which  may  be  in  your 
hands  after  paying  all  your  fair  liabilities.  We 
ought  certainly,  I think,  to  provide  that  Dr.  Griffin 
should  not  be  kept  waiting,  but  should  get  it  at 
once,  because  you  have  the  money. 

Canon  Twigg. — But  the  scheme  will  not  come  into 
force  at  once  1 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Not  till  it  is  signed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

8457.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — If  you  raise  the  question 
at  all  it  may  then  be  objected  that  we  are  practically 
putting  our  hands  into  the  public  fund  and  handing 
over  to  you  a certain  amount  out  of  it  to  set  you  up. 
We  thought  that  as  you  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  this  fund,  and  have  administered  it  financially  very 
well,  we  might  let  you  keep  the  balance  that  will  be 
over  in  the  •winding  up  of  the  accounts,  after  putting 
this  small  charge  upon  it. 

Mr.  Hart. — Of  course  we  are  losing  very  heavily 
on  the  whole  transaction. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — You  are  losing  only 
because  the  benefit  of  the  endowment  is  being 
extended  to  all  who  are  entitled  to  it. 

8458.  Mr.  Bowden. — I see  in  the  provision  of  £100 
for  premiums  there  is  a limitation  that  the  child  shall 
.be  three  years  in  attendance  on  the  borough  school. 
I wish  to  suggest  a further  condition  that  they  shall  also 
be  children  of  parents  who  have  lived  at  least  three 
years  within  the  r-adius. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  considered 
that  very  carefully,  and  it  might  work  very  hardly 
upon  children  sent  to  the  schools  whose  parents  might 
not  remain  three  years  in  the  place.  The  child  must 
be  three  years  attending  the  school. 

8459.  Mr.  Naish. — Mr.  Bowden  refers  to  the  case 
of  children  sent  as  boarders  into  the  school,  their 
parents  not  living  in  the  borough. 

_ Mr.  Loundes. — But  if  the  grandfather  of  the  children 
did,  I think  they  should  be  entitled. 

8460.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  one  diffi- 
culty, and  another  would  be  that  a child  might  be  dis- 
qualified who  lived  with  relations,  his  father  being 
dead  or  resident  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Bowden. — I would  not  like  to  encourage  strange 
children,  and  we  had  a hint  here  to-day  that  some- 
thing of  that  sort  possibly  was  in  view  in  the  future. 

8461.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — In  the  original  charter 
these  apprenticeship  fees  were  limited  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Swords,  and  your  objection  is  that  we  have 
not  secured  that  condition.  I think  that  is  a reason- 
able objection. 

Mr.  Bowden.~Yes. 

Dr.  Traile. — But  you  get  about  £300  a year  for 
primary  education  which  you  did  not  get  at  that  date, 
and  therefore  it  is  better  now  to  extend  it. 

.^862.  Rey.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  might  be  a difficult 
thing  in  a particular  case  to  determine  whether  the 
parents  of  a child  were  inhabitants  of  the  borough, 
and  we  were  afraid  that  such  a question  might  be  a 
®°urce  of  contention,  from  time  to  time,  between  the 
governors  of  the  two  schools.  We  were  therefore 
content  with  requiring  that  the  children  should  be 


resident  in  the  borough  for  three  years.  But  if  you 
wish  to  press  your  objection  we  must  take  it  into 
account. 

Rev.  Mr.  Mvlcahy. — Mr.  Loundes  put  an  objection, 
supposing  a grandfather  was  living  in  Balbriggan, 
would  the  children  be  entitled  to  get  apprentice  fees 
if  he  sent  his  grandchildren  to  Swords. 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Fes  ; if  the  children  come  and 
reside  and  attend  the  school  for  three  years. 

Dr.  Traill. — Not  if  they  are  sent  every  day  from 
Balbriggan. 

8463.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Our  plan  is  a 
simple  one,  that  the  child  must  reside  within  the  two 
miles  line  for  three  whole  years,  and  that  in  each  of  those 
three  years  he  must  be  at  school  on  100  days.  We 
thought  that  so  much  simpler  than  any  other  arrange- 
ment that  we  deliberately  left  out  any  further  quali- 
fication as  to  the  residence  of  his  father  or  grand- 
father. 

Mr.  Loundes. — Quite  right. 

8464.  Lord  Plunket. — To  prevent  ambiguity  I should 
like  to  know  would  that  permanent  residence  within 
the  borough  include  permanent  residence  in  the  school  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  would,  provided  the 
school  was  the  child’s  residence,  but  it  would  not  in- 
clude a case  in  which  a child  was  really  residing  with 
its  parents  elsewhere,  and  was  merely  sent  to  lodge  in 
Swords  for  100  days  to  attend  school. 

8465.  Lord  Plunket. — But  supposing  a child  were — 
I am  asking  this  with  the  object  of  its  being  decided  one 
way  or  the  other,  to  avoid  ambiguity — supposing  that 
there  was  a boarder  who  remained  in  the  school  the 
whole  time,  an  orphan  1 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  child  would  be 
qualified,  not  having  a residence  anywhere  else  j but 
a child  whose  legal  domicile  wras  with  his  parents, 
could  not  by  being  sent  as  a boarder  for  a short  time 
in  the  year  be  qualified  to  get  these  fees. 

8466.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — I think  as  this  question  has 
been  raised,  and  as  we  are  really  now  on  the  point  of 
arriving  at  a settlement  which  is  likely  to  be  acceptable 
to  all  parties,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a clear  understan- 
ding on  this  point.  In  the  original  charter  the 
apprentice  fees  were  limited  to  the  children  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Swords.  I should  like  to  know  whether 
the  provision  we  have  made  in  this  scheme  would  be 
regarded  by  the  majority  of  those  who  represent  the 
borough  of  Swords  here  as  satisfactory,  or  whether 
they  would  wish  to  press  for  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  terms  of  the  original  charier.  "We  have  told  you 
the  grounds  on  which  we  have  proposed  this  clause,  and 
we  should  like  to  know  whether  you,  representing  the 
people  of  Swords,  are  satisfied  to  accept  it. 

Rev.  Mr.  Mulcahy. — That  is,  that  the  child  must  be 
three  years  in  the  borough. 

8467.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy  (to  Archbishop  Walsh). — 
What  does  your  Grace  say  1 — That  is  a matter  I do 
not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  upon.  It  should  be 
decided  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Borough. 

8468.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — If  you  have  two 
children  attending  the  same  school,  Father  Mulcahy’s  or 
Canon  Twigg’s,  both  in  the  same  class  and  both  attend- 
ing 100  days  in  each  of  three  consecutive  years,  a rule 
that  one  is  to  be  disqualified  because  his  father  is  not 
living  in  the  town,  although  he  himself  is  living  there, 
will  lead  the  master,  who  would  otherwise  use  his 
utmost  efforts  to  train  both  to  compete  for  the  credit  of 
his  school,  to  neglect  one  for  the  other  j on  the  otlier  hand 
if  both  may  compete,  each  will  work  against  the  other 
and  the  best  or  both  may  get  the  prize.  Many  people 
oiitside  have  suggested  that  all  this  money  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  Swords,  and  I do  not  think  you  ought 
to  be  stingy  about  the  conditions  of  competing. 

Mr.  Loundes. — Oh  no,  I am  not. 

Canon  Twigg. — With  respect  to  the  exhibitions,  I 
think  that  in  making  that  arrangement  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  Commissioners  should  increase  that 
sum  of  £100  a year  for  exhibitions  for  the  children  of 
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Jup.  16,  1886.  'both  schools.  I think  it  is  rather  small,  and  if  they 
Most  Rev.  added  £50  or  £100  to  it,  it  would  he  better. 

Dr.  Walsh,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  is  more  than  was 
Archbishop  of  given  for  exhibitions  under  the  old  system. 
n 8469.  Dr.  Traill. — Some  of  the  witnesses  got  them 

in  former  days  themselves.  How  many  used  to  get 
them  at  that  time  1 

Mr.  Loundes. — Six  boys  and  six  girls. 

8470.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much  for  each? 

Mr.  Loundes. — £16  for  each.  Six  boys  and  six  gilds. 

8471.  Lord  Justice  Naish. — That  was  £1C0  ayear  ? 
Dr.  Traill. — Yes.  Would  £20  or  £25  be  the  best 

figure  to  give  each  exhibition  ? 

Mr.  Loundes. — Six  twenties. 

Rev.  Mr.  Muloahy. — £20  is  a veiy  small  sum  to  give 
for  an  apprentice  fee. 

8472.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  it  be  better  to  give  six 
twenties  or  four  twenty-fives. 

Rev.  Mr.  Mulcahy. — Four  twenty-fives. 

8473.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  four  every  year  take 
them  all  away? 

Mr.  Loundes. — I think  not. 

8474.  Dr.  Traill. — Would  six  twenties  be  better? 
Mr.  Loundes. — I think  it  will  be  able  to  supply  six 

twenty-fives. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I wish  to  have  it  understood 
that  the  additional  sum  so  given  would  be  taken  cmt 
of  the  Catholic  endowment  and  thrown  open  to  com- 
petition, but  I do  not  object  to  it. 

8475.  Dr.  Traill. — Three  boys  and  three  girls  would 
make  £120. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — I do  not  object  to  it,  but  I 
wish  you  to  observe  that  it  is  really  a sum  taken  out  of 
the  Catholic  share  and  thrown  open  to  competition. 

8476.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — I think  we  ought 
to  ask  the  managers.  There  was  a division  of  opinion 
among  ourselves  between  £100  a year  and  £120  a year. 
Some  of  us  thought  we  ought  to  give  four  at  £25  each, 
and  the  others  six  at  £20,  a larger  sum  than  was 
formerly  given  to  the  Catholics,  as  £i8  was  the  largest 
exhibition  open  to  them,  and  if  you  have  any  strong 
opinion  upon  either  side  about  it  I apprehend  that  we 
will  yield  to  it.  Six  twenties  you  would  prefer? 

Mr.  Loundes. — It  would  be  more  useful  to  the  in- 
habitants. 

8477.  Lord  Justice  FitzG  ibbon. — If  a boy  got  £20 
his  father  might  supplement  it,  or  the  governors  could 
make  it  up  to  £25  if  required. 

Rev.  Mr.  Mulcahy. — That  might  meet  the  case.  If 
the  father  got  £20  out  of  the  fund  he  would  not  get 
any  respectable  man  to  take  £20  as  a fee  with  his  son. 

8478.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — .Whether  would 
you  rather  have  the  distribution  each  year  of  three  ex- 
hibitions of  £20  or  two  of  £25  each  year  ? 

Rev  Mr.  Mulcahy. — Three  of  £20  certainly. 

Lord  Plunket. — Say  six  of  £25. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon— That  makes  £150. 

8479.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — It  must  be  remembered 
that  whatever  is  settled  in  this  way  is  taken  out  of  the 
general  fund  of  which  the  Catholics  are  sure  of  getting 
six-sevenths,  and  the  Protestants  would  only  »et  one- 
seventh. 

Archbishop  Walsh. — Manifestly,  as  it  stands,  the 
Catholics  are  sure  of  getting  seven-sevenths  of  this 
sum,  and  in  this  new  suggestion  it  is  thrown  open  to 
competition.  We  have  given  the  Protestants  of 
Swords  a sum  very  much  in  excess  of  their  propor- 
tionate allowance,  and  this  additional  charge  cannot 
come  upon  that.  Their  sum  is  a fixed  one.  Our  sum 
is  not  a fixed  one.  So  our  share  must  bear  this  new 
burthen. 

Dr.  Traill. — Still  it  is  over  £400  a year. 

Archbishop  Walsh.— All  that  I say  is  that  this 
addition  to  the  exhibition  fund  is  taken  out  of  the 
Catholic  fund  and  thrown  open  to  competition  ; but  I 
do  not  object  to  it  on  that  ground,  if  it  is  a good  ar- 
rangement for  the  educational  interests  of  the  district. 

Dr.  Traill. — It  is  the  best  of  all  ways  of  spending 
the  money. 

8480.  Dr . Davys. — May  I say  a word  ? As  I was  (he 


witness  who  was  the  suggester  of  the  foundation 
scholarships  or  exhibitions,  my  idea  is  from  th 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  of  the  desire  of 
some  few  of  them  benefited  by  superior  educate? 
that  unless  you  make  the  amount  a substantial  one 
and  make  it  well  worth  looking  for,  and  allowing  them 
in  the  last  six  months  of  their  education,  as  I i-eonT 
mended  in  the  evidence  that  I gave  before,  viz.  * 
the  teachers  of  Swords  were  not  up  to  the  mark’  to 
allow  the  exhibitioners  to  go  to  such  a school  asBbU 
rock  College  and  to  utilize  half  a year’s  salary  in  advent 
mg  themseives  in  a superior  position  and  education. 

8481.  Dr.  Traill. — Are  you  forsix  twenties  or  four 

twenty-fives  ? — I would  be  in  favour  of  the  larger  sum 
An  ex-pupil  of  the  National  schools  is  now  in  the 
receipt  of  between  £300  and  £400  a year  obtained  bv 
competitive  examination.  3 

8482.  Rev.  Professor  Dougherty— You  observe 
that  these  exhibitions  are  to  be  given  to  pupils  on  the 
pomt  of  leaving  the  schools. 

Dr.  Davys. — I understood,  as  I suggested  on  the 
previous  occasion,  that  you  would  found  scholarships 

8483.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon— From  the  money 
that  the  Catholicgovernors  willhave  for  themselvesthev 
can  give  exhibitions  and  prizes  in  the  school  or  out  of 
the  school,  so  far  as  their  money  will  extend.  The 
Protestants  very  fairly  point  out  that  they  have  so- 
little  of  the  whole  fund  that  they  will  not  have  much 
if  anything,  for  this  purpose  j but  the  point  we  are  on 
now  is  how  much  is  to  be  left  open  for  competition 
among  all  the  pupils  leaving  both  schools.  And  we 
want  to  know  whether  you  are  in  favour  of  four  of  £25 
or  six  of  £20  each  year . You  will  have  to  fight  the 
Protestants  for  them,  Mr.  Loundes ; do  you  under- 
stand that  ? 

Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — The  pupils  who  win  them  will 
be  the  best  pupils  in  your  school.  The  governors  of 
the  school  can  out  of  their  own  funds  provide  prizes, 
for  the  most  deserving  pupils,  and  thus  they  can  sup- 
plement the  exhibitions  by  prizes  of  their  own. 
Would  not  that  be  a very  good  way  of  making  pro- 
vision for  them  in  life  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Mulcahy. — All  the  £20  exhibitions  which 
they  win  might  go  towards  another  school. 

Dr.  Traill. — On  the  other  hand  if  you  win  all 
these  by  public  competition  you  can  have  all  your  own 
money  still. 

8484.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  heard 
the  discussion,  and  I think  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to 
enlarge  the  number  to  six  exhibitions  of  £20  each. 
When  the  Catholic  pupils  get  the  £20  exhibitions,  the 
governors  may  supplement  them  when  necessary,  and  if 
the  Protestant  pupils  get  them  some  of  the  better-off 
parishioners  may  possibly  subscribe  to  supplement 
them  in  deserving  cases  where  £20  is  too  little  to 
secure  an  advancement.  We,  the  judicial  Commis- 
sioners, now,  with  the  assistance  of  our  colleagues,  will 
go  over  this  scheme,  and  introduce  such  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  as  we  can  adopt,  and  we  will  then  send 
it  forward  to  the  Privy  Council ; if  it  satisfies  you  all 
we  shall  he  delighted. 

8485.  Mr.  Gernon. — Speaking  for  the  Commis- 

sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  as  this 
scheme  will  have  to  be  recast 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  Board  has  told  us 
that  they  have  neither  time,  money,  nor  staff,  to  help 
us ; in  short,  you  have  written  to  us  that  you  decline 
to  undertake  any  duty  in  the  matter. 

8486.  Mr.  Gernon. — On  account  of  the  smallness  of 
our  staff  and  nothing  more.  In  the  interests  of  the 
charity  itself  we  could  not  do  it.  Our  time  is  as  fully 
occupied  as  ever  it  can  he.  There  is  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  my  Board  to  shrink  from  the  trouble,  but  we 
find  with  the  staff  at  our  disposal  that  we  cannot 

8487.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon.  — We  have  got  your 
written  communication  that  you  decline  to  perform 
the  duties  proposed,  and  we  are  going  to  amend  the 
draft  scheme  by  leaving  out  as  many  of  them  as 
possible. 

Adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  18th,  1886. 

Present:— Eight  Hon.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon,  and  Right  Hon.  J ohn  Naish,  Judicial  Commissioners; 
and  Rev.  Gerald  Molloy,  d.d.,  d.sc.,  F.R.U.L ; Anthony  Traill,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d.  ; 
and  Professor  Dougherty,  M.A.,  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretary,  Wit  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  ll.b.,  was  in  attendance. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  POOR  OF  IRELAND  AND  TheSociaty 
THE  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 

of  the  Poor  of 

Society,  and  that  this  arrangement  cannot  in  fairness  he  and 

questioned.  The  old  buildings  of  the  Society  are  in  a bad  ‘neChnrdiof 
state  of  repair.  They  require  a large  expenditure  of  money.  . ” Qoiwi*10" 
A great  deal  has  been  done  already  by  the  Training  ° = 

College,  hut  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  It  appears  to 


8488.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — This  is  a sitting 
appointed  to  consider  objections  to  the  draft  scheme 
for  the  management  of  the  endowments  of  the 
Kildare-place  Society  and  Church  of  Ireland  Training 
College.  The  first  objection  is  that  of  the  Joint  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Society  and  Training  College  signed 
by  Lord  Plunket,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  The 
objection  is  as  follows,  1st : — 

“That,  contrary  to  the  agreement  entered  into  between 
the  Society  and  the  Training  College  Committee. the  scheme, 
clause,  6c,  provides  that  the  • training  of  teachers  for 
elementary  schools,  not  being  National  or  other  Government 
schools,  shall  be  provided  for  only  out  of  special  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  governing  body  for  that  department  of  the 
work,  and  omits  the  power' given  by  the  agreement  to 
appropriate  out  of  the  property  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Kildare-place  Society  a sum  not  exceeding  £200  a year, 
for  the  training  of  such  teachers  so  long  as  the  governing 
body  shall  consider  that  the  demand  for  such  teachers 
shall  so  require,  and  that  the  special  funds,  at-  the  disposal 
of  the  governing  body  for  that  purpose,  shall  justify  their 
continuing  that  department.  2nd,  That  the  scheme  lias  not 
definitely  provided  for,  nor  preserved  the  rights  of,  the 
registrar  and  other  officers  of  the  Kildare-place  Society, 
as  contained  in  the  agreement  entered  into  in  the  month  of 
February,  1885,  andconfirmed  in  the  month  of  March,  1885, 
by  and  between  the  Training  College  and  the  Society,  (see 
clauses  4 and  5 of  the  agreement,  and  section  1 1 , sub-sections 
3 and  4 of  the  scheme  as  sent  in  with  their  joint  concurrence 
to  the  Education  Commissioners),  and  the  objectors  submit 
that  the  substance  of  said  sub-sections  should  be  retained 
or  their  purport  clearly  set  out  in  the  scheme  in  order  to 
preserve  the  vested  interests  therein  mentioned,  pursuant  to 
the  11th  section  of  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland) 
Act,  1885.” 

The  next  objection  is  from  Judge  Warren,  of  which 
the  purport  is  that  the  Kildare-place  Society’s  funds 
should  go  not  to  the  Government  side  but  to  the  non- 
Government  side  of  the  Training  College  on  the 
ground  that  the  requirement  of  the  Kildare-place 
Society  that  the  Scriptures  shall  be  daily  read  in  their 
. schools  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  principle  of  the 
Church  Education  Society  than  to  that  of  the  National 
Board,  and  therefore  that  the  non-government  side,  in 
which  teachers  for  the  non-N ational  schools  are  trained, 
has  the  strongest  claim  to  any  funds  derived  from  the 
Kildare-place  Society.  The  next  communication  is 
from  Mr  Brooke.  He  says  — 

“I  regret  that  owing  to  business  engagements  1 am 
unable  to  attend  the  sitting  of  the  Commission  to-morrow. 
As  one  of  the  Joint  sub-Oommittee  I wish  to  say  that  having 
had  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  two  objections  lodged 
by  that  body  I am  unable  to  agree  with  either  of  them. 
In  both  I hold  that  the  scheme  is  right  and  the  objection 
wrong,  and  I accordingly  dissented  from  the  resolution  of 
the  Joint  sub-Committee  under  which  the  objections  were 
sent  forward.  They  are  objections  which  might  have  some 
reason  if  promoted  by  the  Kildare-place  Society  alone, 
hut  the  wording,  which  describes  the  agreement  between 
the  two  Societies  as  binding  previous  to  ratification  by  the 
Commission,  so  misrepresents  the  facts  that  as  a member  of 
the  Training  College  Committee  it  was  not  open  to  me  not 
to  oppose  an  objection  drawn  up  in  such  a fashion  as  that. 
I hold  that  a scheme  that  could  place  a charge  of 
*200  a year  on  the  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  purely 
denominational  education  would  be  at  variance  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  and 
a preservation  of  the  funds  from  their  original  trust  neither 
warranted  by  history  nor  equity.  As  regards  the  question 
of  compensation,  I feel  that  in  the  provisions  of  the  scheme 
the  Commissioners,  proceeding  according  to  well  known 
principles,  have  done  what  they  could  for  the  staff  of  the 


that  the  proper  destination  of  any  moneys  to  be 
received  by  the  Training  College  from  the  Kildare-place 
Society  should  in  the  first  place  be  the  due  and  proper 
reparation  of  these  old  buildings,  a duty  which,  were  they 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  would 
have  to  be  discharged  by  them.” 

The  next  objection  is  from  Judge  Gamble. 

Judge  Gamble. — I act  with  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
the  objection  sent  in  by  me  is  identical  with  theirs. 

8489.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  next  is  from 
Mr.  Nunn,  one  of  the  acting  Committee  of  the  Society ; 
he  objects  because,  first,  the  draft  scheme  proposes  to 
amalgamate  the  endowments  of  the  Society  and 
Training  College,  whereas  the  Training  College  is  not 
possessed  of  any  endowment  and  is  entirely  dependent 
for  its  support  upon  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  pay- 
ments by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
of  a proportion  only  of  the  expenses  to  be  incurred 
by  it  in  training  teachers  for  National  schools,  which 
payments  are  only  to  be  made  on  certain  conditions 
which  in  some  cases  may  not  be  fulfilled.  Second, 
the  Training  College  by  its  constitution  is  bound  also 
to  board,  lodge,  and  instruct  students  preparing  to 
become  teachers  in  elementary  schools  not  being 
National  or  other  Governmental  schools,  for  whom  they 
will  not  receive  any  State  aid ; and  consequently  the 
expenditure  of  maintaining  the  Training  College  will 
be  very  great,  and,  having  no  sure  source  of  income, 
the  property  of  the  Society  proposed  to  be  transferred 
to  it  may  be  endangered  and  eventually  lost.  Third, 
the  Training  College  is  not  under  independent  govern- 
ment, being  only  a department  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  managed  by  a Committee  appointed  by  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Church,  and  bound  to  report 
annually  to  it.  Fourth,  the  Commissioners  in 
framing  the  draft  scheme  have  entirely  disregarded 
the  requirements  of  the  13th  Section  of  the  Educa- 
tional Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  which  enacts  that 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  with  respect 
alike  to  the  constitution  of  the  governing  body  and  to 
educational  provisions  to  have  regard  to  the  spirit 
of  the  founder’s  intentions,  inasmuch  as  the  Training 
College  is  a strictly  denominational  institution,  its 
operations  being  limited  entirely  to  the  training  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  to  be  teachers 
in  primary  schools,  whereas  the  Society  was  founded 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  without  any 
religious  distinctions,  and  the  rules  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education,  by  which  the  manage- 
ment of  the  primary  school  in  connexion  with  the 
College  is  controlled,  prohibit  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  during  school  hours  by  any  child  without 
the  consent  of  his  parents,  whereas  the  rules  framed 
bv  the  founders  of  the  Society  requires  the  Scripture 
to  be  read  by  every  child  in  their  schools.  Fifth, 
the  draft  scheme  purports  to  vest  in  the  governing 
body  all  the  property  now  held  in  trust  for  the 
Society,  whereas  there  is  not  any  provision  in  the 
Educational  Endowments  Act  conferring  such  power 
upon  the  Commissioners.  Sixth,  the  draft  scheme 
if  finally  approved  as  required  by  the  Act,  would 
have  the  effect  of  giving  legislative  sanction  to  the 
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Jug-  is,  1886.  agreement  entered  into  by  a majority  of  the  Committee  to  raise  it  by  subscription  ,,n]ew  .nma  . 

of  the  Society  with  that  of  the  Training  College,  so  provided  for  the  pennanent  tenure  of  thThTJ-”" 
far  as  U agreed  on  the  part  of  the  Society  to  mate  for  which  tile  money  was  souvlrt.  and  , , Is 

over  all  its  property  to  -the  Treining  College,  which  application  was  made  from  the  Meet  to  tZ^Tru  f “* 
agreement  is  a direct  breach  of  tinist  on  the  part  place  Society  asking  then,  to  transfer  thSern”"' 
of  the  Committee  and  not  within  their  power  to  carry  to  them,  and,  in  fact,  to  make  them  the  full  1 

* *■  "“‘-J  ” * " **  property.  But  a difficulty  was  felt  S# 

part  of  the  members  of  the  Kildare-place  Scieto 
They  thouglit  that  they  would  be  thereby  abandon J’ 
a trust  and  that  it  would  bp.  imnnccihim  n. . 


Most  Rov. 
Lord  Plunket, 
Archbishop 
of  Dublin. 


out,  the  property  being  vested  in  trustees  for  the 
Society,  or  their  representatives,  who  hold  in  trust 
for  the  Society.  Mr.  Nunn  dissented  wholly 
from  that  agreement  and  entered  a protest  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society,  aud  the 


h trust  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
i * *1  r.  hr  comP1y,wltb  th°  request  of  the  Training  Collet  « 

p , .,  ...  dge  of  the  Court  of  cept  under  some  satisfactory  aiithoiity,  and  according 

Probate,  another  of  the  managing  Committee,  only  a j hint  Committee  was  formed  for  the  puraoS  of  7 


Eight  Hon.  E.  E.  Warren,  Judge  of  the  Court  of 


assented  to  the  agreement,  on  condition  that  a sum  of  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a specialist ?f m!!"1 ? 
A300  per  annum  should  he  Menially  allotted  to  the  which  would  enable  the  Kildare-nlam 
non-governmental  department  of  the  College,  by  which  transfer  this  property  without  any  riolatioirftk 
eonchtion  his  Grace  tli.  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin  trust.  While  this  joint  Committee  w.S  envfref  • 
stated  before  the  Commissioners,  the  managing  Com.  the  effort  to  obtain  snob  an  Act  at 
mittee  of  the  Pmning  CoDege  considered  they  were  the  Act  constituting  thrn  Educational  Enid'S 
to  totV  etett61 8che”° ‘‘0e8  taotcontamanyprovisions  Commission  came  into  force,  aud  then  the 

The  next  objection  is  from  Mr.  James  Henry,  on  I^are^pl^^^  S^it  *!“ 

behalf  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Committee  of  endowments  came  beneath  the  rnoril  “J*  ,lts 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Chureh.  wiSTe n^T of  ™ rf  ' STdel  ^ 

C»“r  And  theiTelotttfoSrt 

8491.  LordjtisticeErtztrlflBON. — In  substance  then- 

objeetaonis  that  the  governing  body  isformed  exclusively  embodying  the  terms  of  L agreement  LdbS 
of  members  of  one  religious  denomination ; secondly,  entered  into  with  reference  to  the  t ^ 

that  the  scheme  transfers  a valuable  property  created  property.  Now  speaking  on  behalf^Tw^3? 

volniftarv  mnf  of. Parliam®!lt  and  Parfcl7  b7  Committee,  I assume  of  course  that  whatever  mly'be 

voluntary  contributions  for  educational  purposes  of  finally  determined  by  this  Endowments  ComSon 

2ESuta«r  6 fmds °f “ f *3?  t ^ ojssrs: 

ve,^it:”^n“iiMt-ETTref“““toiiB  s-ethr  ‘ms  s 

the  others.  ^ ’ 811  may  be  considere(i  separateiy  from  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a compromise,  and  of 
Mv  r*™,,/  f v r , , tbe  terms  of  which  the  members  of  this  ioint 

support?^" i^STobjeeSm  and  ""  “ SZTS  ZPl  "^T  °f  ““  W S 

04.09  T m-rl  TnoKfla  -xir,  • i suttees  ot  those  two  bodies  respectively  have  per- 

St  £1 izz  to  SkeTreTr^  port*on  1 “ ^ L * Jl 


would  it  be  convenient  to  take  first  1 -*  , , , - „ — . — • 

Lord  Plunket  Arebhisbrm  -nr.i-.Hv.  mi,  me  lies’  mereI7  as  a matter  of  consistency,  to  press 

owSms tSLtSSLw a™ Up0n  tk6  Commissioners  ike  adoption  in  their  scheme 

of  ..that  agreement.  But  I ah. 


that  the  objections 
The  first  objection  is  one  which 


Tlln  « . . >r  remarks  with  reference  to  them,  subscribed  because  it 

idenfivS?  L011  PlarLkets,  objection  is  are  reasonable.  The 

would  be  preferable  that^Lord' \ ^ reIates  to  a provision  in  the  agreement  to  which  I 

SS iSZSiSSi  lunket  *"** be  first  ?re  aIready  re?rred’ by  wbicb  £t  was  provided  ** 

8493  T nvrl  T.ioH/ua  Vr-roPTone-  -rr  „ ...  tae  property  that  was  to  be  transferred  should  be 

a sum  of  ,6200  a year  to  he  given  to  the 
the  vested  interest.  genera  scheme,  and  then  carrying  on  of  that  department  of  the  College  which 

T,n,.pi  pin.mla*  " t i , , . . is  called  the  non-government  department,  that  is  the 

personallv  aoDrovin.n-  of  tbo  V widle  department  of  the  College  which  trains  the  teachers  to 

Objections  I have  not  teach  in  schools  not  Connected  with  the  National 

of°a  ioint  Committee  bavin  °a7>aC1  7 05  Chairman  Board  schools,  the  managers  of  which  are  either 

of  the  Church  of  Tiilnnrl  t U-^°tl  ltr.rf?reSenf'a^VeS  nnable,  either  because  of  paucity  of  members  or  of 
CoI!eg“  “4  the  »rn»  term,  in  tkeir  trurt  £ed,  <J  wko  are  unwOibg 
for  the  dui’dobg  of  nevn+i^f  ve were  appuut.d  from  cousoientious  motives  to  connect  themselves 

Sd  to  S™ Te^uow^rt  6 With  the  National  Board.  The  teaohere  are  trained 

two  bnb  in  to  b be  ^ emi  given  by  those  separately,  but  the  training  itself  iB  the  same ; there  is 
Sr  Serettor  T “cordi“S  to  nl  dirtsten  whatever  made  in  the  training  but  th. 

S tW*T  w St“te  ?“beh*lf  terms  upon  which  the  students  are^dSitted  am 

^ pave  "Ot  different;  u the  conditions  to  which  they  have  to 

nrouosed  bv  fh«7flmn  '°  ■ 311  ®0nism  ?°  8c^eme  subscribe  on  entering  the  College  are  different.  There 
re.Td ihit  SheSe  rS,TS:f  e ^ *i65'  “ a Oovernment  gr Sit  for  those  who  are  being  pra 

object  to  wba+ it  nnnf  i actoiy.  They  do  not  pared  for  the  National  schools  and  none  for  the 

•object  to  what  it  contains  so  much  as  what  it  omits,  others 

and  all  that  they  desire  is  that  some  provisions  which  M WlTO„  ™ , T 4-u-  i 

they  consider  to  be  of  great  importance  should  be  ^ Nai3H-  — Three-fotu-ths  I think, 

introduced  into  it.1  The  Kildare-place  College  has  for  Judge  Gamble — As  to  those  to  be  trained  for 

many  years  been  occupying  premises  which  it  has  held  National  schools,  are  not  they  destined  before  going 
as  a yearly  tenant  from  the  Kildare-place  Society,  and  “Lto  0°Uege  for  particular  schools  1 
that  was  always  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory  • but.  its  Lord  Plunket.— No. 

inconvenience  became  manifest  when  the  college  desired  8494.  Lord  Justice  FxtzGibbon— Have  they  not  to 

a 0 its  buildings  and  found  it  impossible  to  sign  an  undertaking  that  they  will  take  an  appointment 

borrow  money  from  the  Board  of  Works  or  practically  in  the  National  schools  1 

* See  App.  B.  No.  VI.  (g),  p.  458. 
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lord  Plunket. — Yes,  generally,  but  not  for  par- 
ticular schools.  . , 

8495.  Kev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — That  is  an  under- 
taking -which  they  give  to  the  authorities  of  the  College, 
not  to  the  authorities  of  the  National  Board  ? 

Lord  Plunket. — Quite  so ; it  is  an  undertaking  to 
the  authorities  of  the  College,  and  the  others  undertake 
on  their  part  that  they  will  serve  for  two  years,  at 
least  in  non-National  schools.  Afterwards  they  are 
free  to  go  wherever  they  like. 

8496.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  these  non- 
Govemment  schools  Church  Education  Society’s 
schools  ? 

Lord  Plunket. — Not  necessarily.  The  term  Church 
Education  schools  is  a wide  and  vague  term  and  has 
not  always  been  fully  understood.  The  best  way  to 
describe  those  schools  is  non-National  schools. 

8497.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  thenon-National 
schools  connected  with  the  Church  of  Ireland? 

Lord  Plunket. — Yes,  they  are.  The  teachers  are 
trained  in  this  establishment  for  church  schools,  for 
schools  connected  with  the  National  Board  or  for  schools 
that  are  not  connected  with  the  National  Board  but 
church  schools.  Now  the  reason  why  I think  it  reason- 
able that  this  sum  should  be  so  charged  upon  the  pro- 
perty is  this : — According  to  the  ox-iginal  constitution 
of  the  Kildare-place  Society  there  was  a prevision  that 
the  Bible  should  be  read  in  every  school,  and  that  as 
regards  the  reading  of  the  Bible  there  should  be  no 
conscience  clause.  Now  it  is  thought  by  those  who 
have  put  forward  this  objection  that  in  the  disposition 
of  the  funds,  which  were  originally  allotted  for  that 
purpose,  there  should  be  some  security  that  the  funds 
should  be  forthcoming  for  training  teachei-s  who  should 
teach  in  schools,  which  might  be  described  as  schools 
in  which  the  Bible  should  be  read  every  day,  and  in 
which  as  regards  the  reading  of  the  Bible  there  should 
be  no  conscience  clause. 

8498.  Professor  Dougherty. — Will  your  Grace  tell 
what  may  be  the  number  of  schools  in  Ireland  canned 
on  under  that  principle? 

Lord  Plunket. — I am  not  able  to  say. 

8499.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Perhaps  your 
Grace  could  tell  us  the  number  of  teachers  at  present 
in  the  Training  College  preparing  to  be  teachers  in 
schools  of  that  class? 

The  Recorder. — About  thirty-one. 

8500.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Out  of  how 
many? 

The  Recorder — Out  of  nearly  120 — 25  females  and 
6 males. — About  a fourth.  All  those  whether  govern- 
ment or  non-government  pass  the  National  Board 
examination  when  going  out. 

8501.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — It  has  been  stated 
that  so  far  as  training  and  treatment  of  every  sort  in 
the  College  is  concerned,  there  is  absolutely  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  classes  of  students. 

The  Recorder. — Yes,  and  they  have  all  to  pass  the 
examination  for  National  teachers,  which  would  autho- 
rize them  to  take  National  schools,  but  inasmuch  as  we 
at  great  expense  train  them  for  these  other  schools,  we 
take  an  undertaking  that  they  will  live  in  them. 

Lord  Plunket. — I am  aware  that  in  the  scheme  pro- 
posed by  the  Commissioners,  there  is  a provision  which 
would  enable  the  College  to  allot  for  the  purpose  of 
training  teachers  in  these  schools,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
nongovernment  department  the  sums  that  might  be  sent 
mbydonora  for  that  particular  purpose,  and  personally 
1 believe  that  there  is  abundant  security  that  that 
money  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  future,  and  that  there 
wul  be  provision  for  those  schools;  but  there  are  others 
who  think  that  possibly  the  character  of  the  managing 
Committee  in  regard  to  their  opinion  upon  this  point 
anight  change,  and  that  also  for  some  other  reasons  the 
junds  might  not  be  forthcoming  for  the  purpose ; and 
m order  that  there  might  be  some  security  that  no  harm 

ould  thereby  result  to  those  schools,  they  desire  that 
™onld  be  this  charge  upon  the  property.  I do 
think  myself  personally  that  that  charge  is  abso- 


lutely required,  but  at  the  same  time  I think  that  the  Aug.  is.iss*. 

proposal  is  a reasonable  one,  and  that  it  is  one  to  which  , , 

I myself  personally  feel  bound  to  assent  in  consequence  Lo^Pimket, 
of  the  agreement  tliat  was  come  to  by  those  who  repre-  Archbishop 
sent  the  two  institutions  respectively.  of  Dublin. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Before  going  further  I 
may  mention  exactly  what  the  difficulty  is  which  we 
feel  on  this  point.  There  is  none  as  you  will  see  from 
the  draft  scheme,  none  whatever,  in  making  provision 
for  the  maintenance  of  a “ non-government  side”  (to 
use  your  own  expression),  none  in  empowering  the 
Training  College  to  maintain  such  a non-government 
side  out  of  any  funds  in  their  hands  available  for  the 
purpose,  because  we  consider  ourselves  bound  to  facili- 
tate any  useful  denominational  institution  in  every  way 
consistent  with  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  as  regards  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  of  the 
Kildare-place  Society  to  a denominational  purpose. 

That  difficulty  arises  in  two  ways.  The  first  question 
is  whether  the  gentlemen  who  represented  the  Kildare- 
place  Society,  in  making  that  agreement  were,  under 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Society,  qualified  to  re- 
presentit  at  all,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
was  that  the  Society  should  consist  of  people  who  con- 
tributed to  its  funds,  and  we  have  had  evidence  from 
Mr  Keene  that  no  contributions  have  been  received  for 
many  years, and  that  none  of  the  gentlemen  now  acting 
on  the  Committee  ever  subscribed  to  the  funds  of  the 
Kildare-place  Society.  The  second  difficulty  is  as 
regards  the  substance  of  the  agreement.  Assuming  the 
Committee  to  duly  represent  the  Kildare-place  Society, 
which,  though  their  own  personal  title  might  be  open 
to  objection,  we  should  certainly  take  them  to  do, 
finding  them  in  possession  of  the  property,  they  must 
use  it  in  accordance  with  the  trusts  applicable  to  the 
Society,  and  the  question  is  whether  this  agreement  is 
in  accordance  with  those  trusts.  The  two  rules  that 
have  raised  the  difficulty  are  the  following : — “The 
leading  principle,  by  which  the  Society  shall  be  guided, 
is  to  afford  the  same  facilities  for  education  to  all  classes 
of  professing  Christians,  without  any  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  peculiar  religious  opinions  of  any.”  The 
second  is  the  rule  in  which  the  clause  about  reading  the 
Scriptures  occurs,  but  in  all  the  objections  only  part  of 
the  rule  is  referred  to,  and  I must  read  the  whole  of 
it : — “ As  it  is  conceived  that  the  schools  best  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  Ireland  are  those  in 
which  the  appointment  of  governors,  teachers,  and 
scholars,  shall  be  uninfluenced  by  religious  distinctions, 
where  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment  shall  be 
read,  but  all  catechisms  and  books  of  religious  contro- 
versy excluded” — where  certain  habits  shall  be  con- 
sidered indispensable,  and  certain  subjects  shall  be 
taught — “ the  funds  of  the  institution  shall  be  devoted 
to  the  support  of  such  schools  alone.”  The  clause  about 
reading  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment  would 
be  entirely  satisfied,  not  by  instruction  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  is  forbidden,  but  by  the  bare  reading  of  a portion 
of  the  Scriptures  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  or  some 
other  time,  not  even  by  the  scholars,  but  to  the  scholars, 
and  on  the  other  hand  all  notes  and  comments,  all 
catechisms  and  books  of  religious  controversy  are  ex- 
cluded, the  appointment  of  teachers  and  scholars  is 
to  be  uninfluenced  by  religious  distinctions,  and  the 
leading  principle  is  that  the  same  facilities  for  religious 
education  are  to  be  afforded  to  all  classes  of  professing 
Christians.  The  scheme  has  been  drafted  upon  the 
construction  of  these  rules,  that  the  schools  most  nearly 
approaching  to  their  provisions  are  not  such  exclusive 
schools  as  some  of  those  to  which  the  funds  of  the 
Society  have  recently  been  devoted,— for  example  a 
Society  which  got  a large  subscription  was  the  Society 
for  Irish  Church  Missions, — but  rather  schools  in 
which,  upon  some  system  like  that  of  the  National 
Board,  all  classes  of  professing  Christians  are  admitted, 
and  the  rules  for  religious  instruction  are  so  framed  as 
to  exclude  none.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
understanding about  it,  the  real  question  that  we  have 
to  dispose  of  to-day  is  in  the  first  instance  whether  the 
present  Committee  do  represent  the  Kildare-place 
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Aug,  is,  1886.  Society,  and  in  the  second  place,  whether  we  can  con- 
5Io.it  Rev.  sistently  with  this  statute  apply  the  funds  of  the 

~ -a  Kildare-ulace  Societv  to  A-mlnci™!™-  ^ 


„ S-TJ  . 86(111116  apply  tile  tunds  ot  the 

Lord  Plunket,  Ku  dare-place  Society  to  exclusively  denominational 
Archbishop  of  purposes,  such  as  those  of  the  “ non-government  side  ” 
Dublin.  plainly  are.  If  we  can,  then  we  can  carry  out  the 

agreement ; if  we  cannot,  then  the  agreement  was  not 
only  made  by  parties  who  had  no  right  to  make  it,  but 
would  have  been  made  directly  in  the  face  of  their 
trust,  if  they  had  been  the  legal  trustees.  Fully 
appreciating  the  good  feeling  by  which  your  Grace  as 
representing  the  Training  College  is  anxious  to  give 
effect  to  the  agreement  with  the  Committee,  we  have 
a higher  duty  to  perform,  and  we  must  over-ride  all 
your  compromises,  unless  they  were  lawful,  and  that 
is  the  whole  point  here. 

Lord  Plunket.— Of  course  I see  the  force  of  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made.  I will  leave  it  to  those 
who  take  a special  interest  in  seeing  this  clause  carried 
out  to  sustain  the  objection. 

8502.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— Your  Grace  will 
clearly  understand,  as  we  have  thrown  out  in  this 
scheme,  that  we  are  not  only  willing  but  desirous  to 
facilitate  the  training  in  this  institution  of  teachers 
for  denominational  schools  provided  the  funds  are 
lawfully  applicable  thereto,  because  having  regard  to 
the  statute  now  in  force  enabling  any  denomination  to 
borrow  public  money  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
such  institutions,  we  think  that  the  establishment  of 
a denominational  Training  College,  which  is  an  object 
recognised  by  law,  as  important,  and  one  which  we 
ought  to  facilitate  as  far  as  we  can. 

, L“1?.  Plunket.— Of  course  in  our  negotiations  with 
the  Jvudare-place  Society  we  have  assumed  that  the 
Committee  did  represent  the  body,  and  if  it  was  de- 
cided that  they  did  not  represent  it  that  would  alter 
the  circumstances. 

8503.  Lord  Justice  EiTzGiBBoir.—That  as  I lmve 
mentioned  is  a substantial  question,  but  it  is  only  sub- 
Sldiaiy  because  the  Committee  are  desereiuK  of  con- 
sulemtlon  apart  from  the  question  of  the  strict  riuhts 
of  then-  position,  and  we  must  first,  assuming  them  to 
be  legal  trustees  of  the  property  of  the  Kildare-place 
Somety,  determme  whether  their  proposed  applicatiin 
of  it  IS  m accordance  with  their  trust  ? 

f +brdm'P(“n^e<'-“We11,  1 3111111  not  take  up  the  time 
01  the  Commissioners  now  by  any  further  remarks  on 
that  subject.  I ,„st  wish  to  say  with  regard  to  the 

SZds * 1 II3™  “S1®1  i*  tiprn  the  same 
Partly  because  I felt  hound  to  do  so  in  con- 
seqnenoe  of  the  agreement,  and  secondly  because  I 
thougtit  was  reasonable,  as  the  position  of  the  former 
registrar  will  bo  so  very  much  altered  under  the  new 
system  that  It  would  be  difficult  to  understand  how  ho 
can  still  remain  connected  with  the  College:  under 
these  circumstances  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable 

that  a liberal  and  generous  arrangement  shoidd  be  made 

before  we  enter  upon  our  work  in  future ; on  those 
grounds,  I desire  on  the  part  of  the  joint  Committee 
to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  these  objections  may  re- 

Ebtfi  Justice  EitzGibeon. — Well  it  might  he 
rtnmmieutnow  with  regard  to  the  second  objection 
as  to  the  registrar  that  I should  state  our  difficulty 

•,  h"?r  “ tie  otl«  °“=-  Mr.  Keene? 
evi  dence.  No.  2438,  upon  his  position  is  this “When 
were  you  appointed  1-In  December  1868.  What  aS 

ZZj ’o^tbVLt?."*0.^8  tXaS!  l“* 

Mce  “subrtSl8  h ri®a"1S  ““  d”tiei‘ 

“ Lbff “7  he  ‘“'S1*'  once  ‘ d*y  &t  about 
fh.tZ  f forenoon.  He  told  ns  that  be  utilized 

ment  ™ ^ aiiT>Irtaf!«-  The  agree- 

i^’f*8?"'11  as  “See  of  registrar 
3,0  Id  b aboI“Ilea  hy  *>»  transfer  of  the  premies  he 
shmdd  be  cmnpensated  by  the  Training  College  by  a 
payment  to  bun  upon  the  elocution  of  the  agreement 
of  such  sum  as  under  the  table  for  Goweiumfut  Post 
$£> bSP1}™  rr?"id  PJrtksse  for  him  an  annuity  of 
tTO.tM8  °f  ^ Pffflent  salary,  as  mLd 
under  the  special  clause  of  the  22  Vie.  cap.  26,  when 


such  offices  are  abolished.”  Speaking  roughly  11, . . 
would  be  about  £900,  which  imdeb  thfs  a™l 
would  be  taken  out  of  a sum  of  £1,400  odd°(wfnt 
meat  stock,  consisting  chiefly  of  private  beiSw 
and  some  balance  of  current  income.  Uons 

Mr.  Gerrarcl.— The  Ward  annuity  baa  been  Delphi 
and  they  have  got  .£1,400  from  the  Wardero^ 

8505.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Ves.butonpribafo 
trusts.  _ Ezeept  so  far  as  it  consists  of  accumulS 
and  savings  of  income,  the  money  is  entirely  deS 
from  pnvate  endowments,  the  trusts  of  which  am S 
the  money  shall  lie  applied  to  the  purposes  of  tk 
Ki  dare-place  Society.  There  is  the  Wild  .am* 
and  there  is  the  LeFanu  gift,  properties  which  tk 
donora  gave  not  to  pension  off  officers,  but  for  tk 
education  of  the  poor.  But  there  is  a second 
important  matter.  The  agreement  refers  to  the  2%! 
Victoria,  chapter  26,  and  represents  the  proposed 
premium  as  “ usual  ” under  that  statute.  The  Super 
annuation  Act  applies  only  to  civil  servants  in  the 
established  service  of  the  State,  and  bound  to  rive 
their  entire  lime  to  the  duties  of  their  offices,  and  no 
person  could  get  two-thirds  or  any  other  annuity  under 
the  Act  on  the  basis  of  the  addition  of  a permanent 
office  unless  he  has  been  giving  bis  entire  time  to  the 
duties;  therefore  this  innocent  looking  clause  “as 
usual  under  the  special  clause  of  the  22nd  Victoria, 
chapter  26,”  refers  to  an  authority  that  does  not 
apply  to  Mr.  Keene’s  office  at  all,  and  if  it  did  apply 
it  would  not  give  him  anything  like  the  sum  of  money 
that  is  proposed.  There  is  no  provision  in  any  of  the 
Superannuation  Acts  for  giving  the  capital  value  of 
a fost  office  annuity.  The  utmost  that  could  bo  riven 
would  be  an  annuity  by  way  of  pension,  or  a gratuity 
which  I rather  think,  but  I do  not  want  to  say  this 
positively,  if  the  Acts  are  examined,  will  be  found, 
when  given  as  a bulk  sum,  never  to  exceed  three  years’ 
salary.  Three  years’  salary  would  be  £225,  not  £900. 
In  the  draft  scheme  we  felt  that  it  was  important  for 
the  institution  that  the  governors  should  be  at  liberty 
to  get  rid  of  officers,  whose  services  they  did  not  want, 
on  fairly  liberal  terms,  and  accordingly  provided  that 
the  governors  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  might  grant  to 
any  officer  in  their  employment  who  should  become 
incapable  of  further  duty  or  whose  services  should  be 
no  longer  required,  a reasonable  retiring  pension  or 
gratuity  to  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  length  of 
service.  _ The  length  of  service  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Keene  is  since  1S68,  but  from  his  present  age  be 
must  have  begun  very  young.  The  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  have  a power  of 
dispensing  in  some  instances  with  strict  application  of 
rules  as  to  outlay  from  trust  funds,  and  we  thought 
them  the  best  tribunal  to  determine  whether  any 
proposal  for  Mr.  Keene’s  retirement  was  reasonable, 
but  at  the  same  time  at  least  for  myself  I must  say 
that  any  proposal  to  pay  a capital  sum  of  £900  out  of 
an  endowment  of  about  £2,000  would  not  be  such  as 
I should  feel  at  liberty  to  sanction.  It  will  also  be 
observed,  as  one  of  the  objections  appears  to  conceive 
that  we  have  disturbed  Mr.  Keene’s  position,  that  we 
have  distinctly  provided  in  the  27th  clause  that 
whatever  his  present  tenure  of  office  is  shall  be  his 
tenure  of  office  in  the  future.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  a yearly  or  a quarterly  office,  but  whatever  it 
may  he,  we  leave  his  office  exactly  in  the  same  position 
in  which  we  find  it,  except  that  in  the  event  of  his 
duties  being  dispensed  with,  he  may  get  whatever 
pension  or  gratuity  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  think  reasonable.. 

Judge  Gamble. — I think  it  necessary,  from  what  has 
fallen  from  Lord  J nstice  FitzGibbon,  that  I,  on  behalf  of 
the  Kildare-place  Society,  as  well  as  the  other  Com- 
mittee, should  make  a statement  of  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  compensation  to  Mr. 
Keene  was  settled.  When  the  joint  Committe  cams 
together  they  considered  the  question  first  in  a prelimi- 
nary manner,  then  it  went  back  to  our  Committee,  and 
then  a suggestion  I rather  think  came  from  the  Training 
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College  Committee  that  some  compensation  should  be 
<nven°  The  fii-st  matter  considered  by  us  then  was  this, 
—is  it  necessary  under  the  new  arrangements  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Training  College  to  abolish  the  office 
which  Mr.  Keene  held,  and  both  Societies  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  to  abolish  the  office, 
and  consequently  the  clause  is  in  the  agreement, 
“ whereas  it  is  necessary  that  the  office  shall  be  abo- 
lished.” That  was  the  first  question,  and  I would  submit 
to  the  Commissioners  that  the  two  bodies,  who  were 
themselves  most  interested  in  this  matter,  having  come 
to  that  determination  and  having  put  it  in  writing,  it 
ought  to  be  allowed. 

8506.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  would  allow 
it  at  once,  if  the  money  was  to  be  paid  out  of  your 
own  pockets. 

Judge  Gamble. — The  next  question  was,  if  the  office 
was  to  be  abolished,  what  compensation  should  he  get. 
That  was  brought  first  before  the  Kildare-place  Com- 
mittee and  afterwards  before  the  joint  Committee  as  to 
what  terms  were  right,  and  the  foundation  on  which  that 
was  based  was  what  the  Government  themselves  did  by 
Act  of  Parliament  (31  and  32  Vic.,  c.  110)  in  exactly  a 
similar  case,  when  they  bought  up  the  telegraph  com- 
panies. That  was  a similar  case,  where  the  telegraph 
servants  had  no  Government  appointment  whatever  ; 
they  were  not  civil  servants,  but  it  was  immediately 
seen,  that,  as  the  Government  were  going  to  take  over 
the  telegraphs,  probably  the  old  servants  of  the  com- 
panies might  not  suit,  and  therefore  a provision  was 
made  in  the  31st  and  32nd  of  Victoria,  that  the  tele- 
graph clerks  should  be  compensated  upon  this  basis, 
that  every  clerk  of  the  telegraph  company  who  was 
receiving  £50  a year  should  be  compensated  by  the 
payment  to  him  of  an  annuity  equal  to  two-thirds  (if 
he  had  served  twenty  years)  of  his  annual  income,  that 
te  be  diminished  by  one-twentieth  for  each  year  he  was 
short  of  the  twenty  years.  The  Committee  considered 
all  that,  and  they  said  “ Well  we  have  a precedent  here 
by  Act  of  Parliament  of  what  the  Government  actually 
did  themselves.”  The  Act,  however',  provided  that 
if  they  got  a new  appointment  of  a similar  character 
under  the  Government  that  then  the  annuities  were  not 
to  be  paid,  but  it  provided  that  all  their'  service  under 
the  old  company  should  count  as  civil  service  in  a 
Government  office  for  the  number  of  years’  compensa- 
tion they  were  to  get.  They  had  not  been  civil  servants, 
and  had  no  claims  under  the  Acts,  but  the  special  Act 
put  them  in  the  same  position  as  if  they  had,  and 
twenty  years’  service  would  entitle  them  to  two-thirds ; 
and  the  joint  Committee  thought  Mr.  Keene’s  case 
analogous  and  agreed  to  treat  it  as  such. 

S507.  Dr.  Traill. — What  was  the  date  of  his 


therefore  an  annurty  would  hardly  be  a fair  compensa- 
tion tor  a person  whose  office  is  taken  awav.  And 
this  is  the  only  point  in  which  it  differs  from'the  case 
ot  the  telegraph  companies,  because  the  telegraph  clerks 
had  the  Government  for  the  payment  of  their  annui- 
ties,  but  we  thought  that,  as  there  was  no  permanent 
tund  for  payment  of  the  annuity,  it  should  be  capi- 
talized and  a bulk  sum  paid. 

8508.  Dr.  Traill. — What  do  you  say  about  his 
tenure,  whether  he  had  a freehold  or  merely  a yearlv 
appointment  ? 

Judge  Gamble. — We  do  notimagine  that  he  hudafree- 
hold,  but  we  say  that  he  was  in  the  same  position  as 
the  telegraph  clerks  when  the  Government  came  in 
and  destroyed  the  body  under  which  they  had  been 
employed,  which  practically  you  are  doing  now  bv 
virtue  of  this  Act.  And  the  Government  further  by 
virtue  of  this  Act  of  Parliament  has  virtually  put  the 
Commissioner’s  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the 
arbitrator's  on  the  telegraph  clerks. 

Mr.  Naish. — But  these  funds  are  given  for  a 
particular  purpose,  not  public  funds,  but  private 
funds. 

8509.  Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — How  can  we  take 
Mr.  LeFanu’s  or  Mrs.  Ward’s  money  for  this  pur- 
pose ? 

Judge  Gamble. — Well,  the  Government  stock  I 
believe  is  nearly  all  made  up  of  savings. 

8510.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— These  are  all 
savings  out  of  funds  given  to  the  Society,  such  as  this 
Ward  annuity  and  the  other? 

J udge  Gamble.  They  are  one  general  fund. 

8511.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — You  said  that 
both  parties  agreed  that  this  office  should  be  abolished? 

J udge  Gamble. — Well,  that  they  could  not  continue 
it  under  the  new  system. 

S512.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Why  could  they 
not?  The  duty  which  this  gentleman  has  had  to 
perform  must  be  performed  in  the  future,  and  I may 
candidly  tell  you  that  the  impression  conveyed  to  my 
mind  by  the  whole  thing  was  that  the  reason  why  the 
office  was  abolished  was  that,  consistently  with  his 
other  engagements  and  employments,  Mr.  Keene 
could  not  perform  the  duties  for  the  new  body  which 
it  might  reasonably  expect  for  a salary  of  £75,  and 
which  for  example  were  performed  by  another  gentle- 
man whom  we  found  in  the  office  for  a very  long  time, 
who  does  give  his  whole  time — Mr.  Mary  on. 

Judge  Gamble. — In  a large  establishment  where  we 
disposed  of  £3,000  or  £4,000  in  the  year  we  thought 
it  necessary  to  have  a more  responsible  person  than  a 
mere  dork  in  the  office. 

8513.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — The  whole 


appointment  ? . amount  of  your  income  does  not  amount  to  that. 

Judge  Gamble.— 1868.  He  was  a couple  of  years  Judge  Gamble. — Oh,  yes. 

short : and  reference  was  then  had  to  the  statute  of  8514.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Not  unless  you 

-1st  Victoria,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  agreement  take  your  gross  turn-over  in  the  shop  ? 
for  two  purposes,  first  to  cover  the  other  officers  Judge  Gamble. — But  Mr.  Keene  had  to  receive  every 

wlio  are  not  to  be  compensated  in  this  way,  and  farthing  of  that  turn-over  and  to  pay  it  out  again,  and 
secondly,  to  cover  the  couple  of  years  which  Mr.  Keene  issue  cheques  in  small  sums  for  the  whole  amount,  and 
was  short,  because  that  Act  provides  that  in  certain  also  to  receive  the  rents,  attend  the  meetings  of  Corn- 
cases  the  Government  might  add  a certain  number  of  mittee,  and  keep  all  the  minutes, 
years  sendee  up  to  twenty,  but  I will  leave  it  to  Mr.  8515.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — He  only  checked 
G errard  to  state  that.  That  covered  the  other  couple  the  receipts  and  outlay  daily,  and  all  that  will  have  to  be 
of  years.  Well  then  the  statement  is  made  that  done  in  future.  Why  should  we  compel  the  new  body 
Mr.  Keene  did  not  give  his  whole  time.  Well  I think  to  pay  off  the  officer  who  does  it  now,  and  make 
the  Commissioners,  on  a fair  consideration  of  that  them  pay  another  man  besides  ? 
question,  will  come  to  the  reasonable  conclusion  that  if  8516.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Would  it  not  be  much 
he  did  not  give  his  whole  time  that  is  amply  provided  more  economical  to  retain  him  than  to  pay  him  off  ? 
by  the  smallness  of  his  salary.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — Dean  Dickinson  was 

. ■Ij0r^  Justice  FitzGibbon — Many  responsible  clerks  examined  on  that  point,  and  the  only  reason  we  could 
give  their  whole  time  for  less  than  £75  per  annum.  perceive  was  that  the  registrar  had  a number  of  other 
Judge  Gamble. — But  he  was  responsible  for  the  engagements  and  only  gave  about  an  hour  a day  to 
- °*e  institution,  and  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  this  business,  and  therefore  he  could  not  without 
vu  the  statute  saying  that  he  must  give  his  whole  time,  interfering  with  his  other  arrangements  give  the  time 
upon  these  two  grounds  then  we  thought  that  the  necessary  to  perform  the  duties  under  the  new  system. 
“J  thing  was  to  say  an  annuity  of  £50  a year.  If  so,  that  is  a case  to  which  the  principle  of  the 
Th  itua question  came>  °ught  it  to  be  an  annuity  ? Superannuation  Act  could  not  apply,  because  it  is  the 
he  Kildare-place  Society  said  very  fairly  this : The  case  of  an  officer  who  is  dispensed  with  because  he 
^ J1?8* published  are  dependent  in  a great  measure  cannot  give  his  whole  time  to  this  office, 
pon  the  bounty  of  the  public,  and  unless  the  subscrip-  Judge  Gamble.—  This  question  arises  that  an  officer 
hs  are  kept  up  the  work  cannot  be  carried  on,  and  is  found  there  with  a salary  of  £75  a year,  that  a new 

3 C 


Aug.  18, 1888. 
Judge  Gamble. 
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Aug.  is.  issg.  body  comes  into  the  place,  that  the  duties  are  doubled 
T . „ . , or  trebled,  and  that  they  compel  him  to  resign, 

u ge  a . Lor(j  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — They  don’t  compel  him 
to  resign  by  increasing  his  business,  that  would  only 
give  him  a claim  for  more  pay,  but  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  this  that  the  whole  book-keeping  of  this 
business  ought  to  be  easily  done  for  something  about 
£ 100  a year. 

8517.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — With  regard  to  that 
Act  of  Parliament,  Judge  Gamble,  the  purchase  of  the 
telegraphs  was  effected  at  an  extravagant  price? 

Judge  Gamble. — Yes;  because  the  position  of  the 
old  servants  was  rendered,  untenable. 

8518.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — And  the  Act  was  merely 
required  to  get  the  sanction  of  Parliament  for  the 
purchase  already  made  by  the  Government  ? 

Judge  Gamble. — Oh,  no,  sir,  I think  it  was  not,  but 
because  the  Government  themselves  were  the  pur- 
chasers. 


8519.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.  — And  they  could  not  com- 
plete the  purchase  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  Gerrard. — It  was  really  a purchase  by  the 
Government  of  private  companies,  and  their  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Government  they  thought  it  was 
unjust  that  the  servants  of  the  private  companies  pur- 
chased  by  the  Government  should  be  left  without 
compensation. 

8520.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — They  had  arranged  to 
purchase  the  telegraph  companies,  and  they  could  not 
pay  the  bill  without  an  Act  of  Parliament — is  not 
that  the  case  1 

Judge  Gamble. — Yes. 


8521.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Now  I would  ask  you, 
J udge  Gamble,  if  you  were  to  enter  into  a commercial 
transaction  for  the  purchase  of  the  interest  of  a public 
company  would  you  take  the  purchase  of  the  telegraph 
companies  as  a precedent  that  you  would  think  it 
prudent  to  follow — is  it  not  notorious  that  it  was  one 
of  the  worst  bargains  ever  made  by  any  Government  ? 

Judge  Gamble. — Well  that  is  a difficult  question  on 
which  I am  not  here  to  give  any  opinion. 

8522.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  are  to  make 
due  compensation  for  vested  interests.  The  first  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  the  vested  interest.  Here  we  find  a 
situation,  involving  on  an  average  one  hour’s  work 
daily,  remunerated  at  £75  a year,  certainly  deter- 
minable on  six  months’  notice,  and  very  possibly 
determinable  upon  three.  If  it  was  a tenancy  in  a 
shop  in  which  a profitable  business  was  carried  on  by 
a yearly  tenant  we  should  give  one  year  off  the  rent, 
and  not  more  than  three  years  of  the  profits  in  com- 
pensation on  compulsory  purchase. 

Judge  Gamble. — That  is  not  what  the  Government 
did  with  regard  to  the  telegraph  clerks. 

. 8523.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Parliament  got  the  option 
either  to  reject  the  bargain  or  to  accept  it.  The 
bargain  was  a complete  thing,  part  of  the  bargain 
being  the  agreement  about  the  telegraph  clerks,  and 
Parliament  confirmed  the  bargain  simply  because  the 
Government  had  a majority  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  ad  commercial  people  recognised  that  it  was  an 
exceedingly  bad  bargain. 

Judge  What  I submit  is  that  the  Society 

and  the  Training  College  thought  it  a fair  and  honour- 
able arrangement,  and  I think  that  when  the  property 
is  being  transferred  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement, 
this  arrangement  being  made  by  an  honourable  under- 
standing  between  the  parties  ought  to  be  adhered  to. 

8524.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy.— Might  not  the  committee 
consider  the  question  of  retaining  Mr.  Keene’s  services  ? 
You  put  us  in  a difficult  position  by  making  up  your 
minds  that  you  must  dismiss  the  registrar,  and  then 
asking  us  to  pay  him  out  of  the  educational  funds ; 
and  we  would  rather  suggest  to  you  to  beep  the  services 
0i  reolstrarj  and  economise  the  educational  funds. 

8525.  Mr.  Naish.— In  1885,  could  the  new  body 
have  touched  these  private  endowments,  out  of 
which  it  is  proposed  that  the  compensation  or  purchase 
money  of  th  e £5  0 annuity  shall  be  paid.  If  the  money 
to  pay  Mr.  Keene  were  found  out  of  those  sums  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  apply  for  the  purpose,  would 
not  the  trustees  be  liable  to  an  information  ? 


Judge  Gamble. — I think  certainly  not,  and  further 
than  that  I think  and  submit  as  a matter  of  law  that 
once  this  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  two 
parties,  before  this  Act  of  Parliament  was 
that  he  has  a vested  right.  1 1 

8526.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  this  the  agreement  that  was 
made  when  the  Society  proposed  to  go  for  a nriv.to 
Act  of  Parliament?  P te 

Judge  Gamble. — It  is. 


8527.  Dr.  Traill. — Then  that  brings  me  to  the 
coercive  nature  of  the  agreement.  Is  it  not  a matter 
of  fact  that  the  Kildare-place  Society  knew  perfectly 
well  that  if  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College 
applied  for  an  Act  to  have  this  transfer  of  the 
property  to  them,  that  if  there  had  been  the  slightest 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  any°party 
concerned  it  must  have  fallen  to  the  ground  ? 

J udge  Gamble. — We  were  not  consulted  at  the  time 
they  were  asking  for  that  bill  and  the  question  never 
came  on. 


8528.  Dr.  Traill.— Then  I will  ask  Lord  Plunket 
the  question,  as  he  was  involved  in  the  negotiations 
about  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Was  not  it,  your  Grace 
well  known  that  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Kildare-place  Society  to  the  smallest  item  would  have 
been  fatal  to  your  private  bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ? 

Lord  Plunket. — Yes,  it  was. 

8529.  Dr.  Traill. — Therefore  without  saying  that 
there  was  that  moral  coercion  as  if  you  had  said  “ you 
must  give  Mr.  Keene  the  whole  money,  Lord  Plunket 
is  most  honourably  prepared  to  carry  out  the  agreement 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  That  certainly  does  not 
bind  us. 

Lord  Plunket. — I think  it  is  right  for  me  to  state 
that  I cannot  agree  with  your  interpretation  of  its 
being  a coercive  agreement.  I think  it  a most  reason- 
able one. 

The  Recorder. — There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  as 
Lord  Justice  Naish  asked,  every  lawyer  would  think 
it  would  be  open  to  an  information  unless  sanctioned 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

8530.  Dr.  Traill. — But  you  could  not  have  got  that 
Act  from  Parliament  if  the  Kildare-place  Society 
made  the  slightest  objection  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  fourth  clause 
of  the  agreement  is  that  the  officers  now  receiving 
salaries  from  the  Kildare-place  Society  shall  be 
retained  in  their  present  position,  status,  and  salaries 
as  officers  of  the  College,  and  in  the  event  of  their 
being  disabled  from  holding  such  offices  by  age,  or 
permanent  infirmity,  or  by  any  cause  other  than 
their  own  wilful  misconduct,  they  shall  receive  in 
compensation  annuities  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  to  which  they  woidd  reasonably  be 
entitled  as  being  civil  servants  under  section  2 of 
the  22nd  of  Victoria,  chapter  26.  That  clause,  but 
for  the  5th  clause,  would  include  the  registrar,  and 
the  officers  thus  cut  down  to  two-thirds  of  the 
pensions  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  under  22nd 
Victoria  include  Mr.  Maryon,  who  has  been  as  long  in 
this  repository  as  Mr.  Keene,  who  is  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  possible  terms,  whose  salary  is  very  considerable, 
and  who  gave  his  whole  time,  whereas  the  registrar 
is  protected  by  a separate  clause  not  only  giving  him 
the  full  two-thirds,  but  capitalizing  it  in  cash  out  of 
the  endowment  and,  mark  you,  as  if  it  was  a Post 
Office  annuity,  which  we  know  is  calculated  at 
three-and-half,  or  three  and  a quarter  per  cent.,  instead 
of  four  or  five  per  cent.  Why  in  the  case  of  this  one 
officer  is  such  an  exception  made  ? Why  should  we 
not  put  him  into  the  same  boat  as  those  with  whom 
he  has  been  serving  so  long — let  him  keep  his  place 
so  long  as  his  duties  are  to  be  performed,  and  if  his 
services  are  not  wanted,  let  him  be  pensioned  off  on 
fair  terms  ? 

Judge  Gamble. — All  that  was  considered  before  the 
Committee,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  went  were 
these.  With  regard  to  other  officers,  there  was  only 
one,  the  manager. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Three. 
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Jud<*e  Gamble. — First,  it  is  not  a fact  that  lie  lias 
been  Ms  whole  life  there.  Mr.  Maryon  came  there 
after  Mr.  Keene,  Mr.  Woodhouse,  another  officer, 
has  been  only  two  or  three  years ; and  then  there  is 
the  porter.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  he  has  been  there 
all  Ms  life. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — He  is  there  since  1869 
and  he  is  an  old  man.  _ , 

Dr.  Traill. — He  has  given  his  whole  time. 

Jud"e  Gamble. — The  probability  is  that  the  new 
body  could  not  do  without  him  and  that  he  would  not 
be  abolished. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — One  of  the  clauses  put 
into  your  agreement  is  that  the  registrar’s  office  shall 
be  abolished,  and  that  the  repository  may  be  discon- 
tinued. therefore  it  was  contemplated  that  Mr. 
Maryon’s  office  might  be  discontinued. 

Mr.  Gerrard. — There  is  nothing  in  the  heads  of 
agreement  about  discontinuing,  it  is  in  the  draft  scheme. 
°The  Recorder. — It  is  fair  to  Mr.  Keene  to  state 
that  that  was  an  enabling  clause,  that  we  should  not 
be  obliged  to  continue  the  repository,  and  really  that 
clause  was  in  order  that  we  should  not  be  saddled 
with  what  hereafter  might  prove  a damnosa  hereditas. 

8531.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — May  I ask  in  the  case 
wMch  you  contemplate  of  Mr.  Keene’s  services  not  being 
retained,  would  there  be  any  officer  engaged  in  discharg- 
ing analogous  services  under  the  new  state  of  things  1 

The  Recorder. — Perhaps  I might  be  allowed  to  say 
one  word  with  regard  to  this  particular  clause  of 
the  agreement  which  relates  to  Mr.  Keene.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  inserted  at  the  instance  of  the  Kildare-place 
Society,  and  not  in  our  interest.  But  we  acquiesced, 
because  we  knew  Mr.  Keene  had  for  many  years  been 
the  confidential  officer  of  the  Society,  not  merely  the 
manager  of  their  book  department  but  their  responsible 
secretary,  conducting  their  correspondence  with  public 
and  private  bodies.  We  knew  also  that  he  has  en- 
joyed the  indubitable  advantage  of  earning  Ms  annual 
salary  by  services  which,  though  responsible,  engaged 
comparatively  a small  portion  of  his  time,  and  we 
thought  it  reasonable  that  he  should  object  to  come  in 
under  a new  and  entirely  different  management,  and 
to  an  institution  so  different  as  ours.  Therefore  when 
it  is  suggested  that  this  clause  was  coercive  as  regards 
us,  though  I quite  agree  with  Eev.  Dr.  Molloy  that 
in  one  sense  it  was  so,  and  quite  analogous  to  the  case 
of  the  telegraph  clerks  with  whom  Government  made 
special  terms,  fearing  that  otherwise  them  scheme 
might  be  upset  through  parliamentary  opposition,  yet 
in  another  view  it  was  not  coei-cive,  but  acceded  to 
by  us  voluntarily  on  the  ground  of  fair  play. 

8532.  Bev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  under  the  new  state 
of  things  you  will  have  to  engage  the  services  of  another 
officer  who  will  discharge  similar  duties  1 

The  Recorder. — Yes. 

8533.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  do  you  estimate 
would  be  reasonable  remuneration  for  such  an  officer  1 

The  Recorder. — Well  in  all  probability  the  Com- 
mission will  be  disposed  to  consider  that  question  as  a 
commercial  affair.  Now,  I do  not  think  it  is  the 
Superannuation  Acts  which  have  been  referred  to  that 
afford  the  best  or  the  fairest  analogy  for  Mr.  Keene.  I 
do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  at  all  agree  that  Ms  claim 
can  be  argued  as  a legal  one  arising  from  this  agree- 
ment, because  that  was  all  conditional  on  the  Act  of 
Parliament  wMch  it  contemplated  passing,  and  this 
Act  fell  to  the  ground.  We  lawyers  all  know  that 
when  any  term  or  condition  essential  to  an  agreement 
falls  to  the  ground  all  parties  are  free.  But  I think 
Mr.  Keene’s  best  and  strongest  analogy  is  that  of 
compulsory  purchase.  Where  you  take  over  a man’s 
position  by  compulsory  purchase,  that  is  not  a case  for 
superannuating  him,  but  whatever  his  position  may 
have  been,  you  are  bound  to  give  him  an  equivalent. 
We  all  know  what  juries  do  in  cases  of  compulsory 
purchase,  they  always  look  to  the  contingent  advan- 
tages the  seller  has  had ; so.  if  you  wish  to  get  rid  of 
Mr.  Keene  he  should  be  paid  the  value  of  Ms  office. 
In  this  view,  the  very  fact  that  his  time  was  not  fully 
occupied  is  a strong  element  in  the  value  of  it  to  Mm, 


though  this  may  seem  a paradox.  He  says  “ I had  a Aug.  is.  isss. 

service  of  so  many  hours  in  the  day,  six  hours  in  the  ^ R — , 

week,  and  my  duties  were  responsible  and  important,  0f  Dublin.  ** 

and  I had  great  control  over  this  establishment,  and 

for  that  reason  I object  to  being  placed  under  new 

masters,  after  I have  arranged  the  business  of  my  life 

and  my  afiairs  on  the  faith  of  my  present  position.” 

8534.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  we  have  to  look  after 
the  educational  interests  wliich  are  provided  for  out  of 
these  funds,  and  we  have  to  see  how  they  can  be  made 
available  for  educational  purposes,  always  liaviug  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  those  who  are  concerned  in 
carrying  out  the  work.  Now  what  I would  suggest 
would  be  tMs,  suppose  a man  of  business  thought  of 
taking  a partner  and  extending  the  sphere  of  his  opera- 
tions, and  that  this  change  made  it  necessary  to  impose 
new  duties  or  somewhat  different  duties  upon  one  of  his 
principal  clerks,  do  you  chink  it  would  be  a wise 
thing  for  Mm  to  pension  off  the  old  clerk  and  to 
engage  a new  one,  or  would  it  not  be  better  for  him 
to  enter  into  a reasonable  and  fan-  arrangement  with 
the  previous  clerk,  and  give  him  increased  remuner- 
ation for  the  extended  duties  wMch  he  would  have  to 
perform  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.  — Now  let  me,  in 
enforcement  of  what  Dr.  Molloy  has  said,  read  the 
Telegraphs  Act,  for  I have  sent  for  it  and  I find  it 
contains  a provision  distinguishing  it  absolutely  from 
the  clause  you  propose  (reads).  If  any  officer  refuse  an 
office  of  employment  he  was  not  to  receive  any  pension, 
and  the  Government  had  the  option  of  keeping  him 
on ; that  is  the  basis  on  which  you  have  treated  the 
other  officers,  except  that  you  have  cut  them  down  to 
one-third  under  what  you  have  capitalized  for  the 
registrar,  and  is  quite  inconsistent  with  your  proposal 
to  Mr.  Keene.  Surely  under  these  circumstances 
the  just  thing  is  to  provide  that,  if  the  officer  is 
continued,  his  salary  and  duties  shall  remain  the  same, 
but  that  if  you  find  it  unnecessary  to  continue  his 
duties  you  shall  go  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  and  get  leave  to  make  him 
an  allowance  calculated  in  the  same  way  as  for  the 
others.  I can  find  no  precedent  whatever  for  the  pro- 
posal in  the  agreement,  and  the  Telegraphs  Act  when 
read  disposes  of  the  argument  relied  on  from  it. 

The  Recorder. — I think  the  strongest  point  for  Air. 

Keene’s  case  is  your  own  view.  You  are  entirely  free, 
you  are  not  bound  by  analogies  of  the  Superannuation 
Acts,  unless  you  like  it,  and  that  is  where  you  have  the 
greatest  power  in  tMs  Commission.  It  appeared  to  us 
that  when  the  money  in  tMs  establishment  was  cMefly 
savings  in  this  very  poi*tion  of  the  establishment  over 
which  Air.  Keene  presided,  and  when  we  are  getting 
these  buildings,  it  was  a case  for  us  not  only  to  be 
just  but  generous  to  him.  I ask  you  to  consider  not 
merely  the  technical  spirit  of  the  Superannuation  Acts 
but  that  under  this  Act  you  are  entitled  to  say  to 
yourselves,  “ we  will  take  care  that  this  man  shall 
not  be  in  a worse  position  than  before.” 

8535.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — AVhat  is  Air. 

Keene’s  age  1 

Mi-.  Kerne. — Thirty-nine. 

8536.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I find  another 
provision  of  the  Telegraphs  Act  wMch  would  forbid 
your  proposal.  The  11th  section  provides  that  every 
person  to  whom  any  compensation  or  superannua- 
tion allowance  shall  be  granted  before  he  shall  have 
attained  the  age  of  60  shall,  until  he  has  attained 
that  age,  be  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  any 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Dominions,  and  if  he  shall  decline 
he  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  his  compensation  or 
superannuation  allowance.  Thus  even  under  the  very 
Act  you  refer  to,  there  is  a manifest  objection  to  granting 
the  compensation  otherwise  than  as  an  annual  payment. 

Where  did  you  discover  the  precedent  for  capitalizing 
it  and  paying  away  the  money,  thus  parting  with  all 
control  over  the  services  of  an  officer  paid  off  at  thirty- 
nine. 

Mr.  Gerrard. — I should  like  to  say  a word  with  res- 
pect to  Air.  Keene’s  position,  and  first,  I would  draw 
your  attention  to  the  draft  scheme.  The  schedule 
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Aug.  is,  1886.  contains  tlie  names  of  the  governing  body.  The 
— — governing  body  is  mentioned  at  clause  2.  Now  it  is 

Mr.  -terrar  . provjcje(j  ^y  ciause  2 that  the  governing  body  is  to  con- 
sist of  the  twobodies  already  in  existence,  the  Committee 
of  the  Training  College  and  the  Committee  of  the  Society, 
so  many  of  them  as  shall  express  their  consent  to 
serve.  These,  according  to  your  views,  ai-e  the  proper 
body,  and  I believe  everybody  assents  to  it  that  they 
are  the  proper  body- to  become  the  governing  body  of 
thenew  amalgamated  institution.  Nowthosetwo  bodies 
have  presented  you  with  a joint  draft  scheme,  and  in 
that  joint  draft  scheme  they  have  incorporated  into 
the  scheme  what  are  called  the  heads  of  the  agreement 
that  are  mentioned  already.  Therefore  you  have  a 
declaration  from  this  amalgamated  Committee,  who 
have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  previous 
working  of  this  institution  and  an  interest  in  the 
future  working  of  it,  that  this  office  hitherto  held  by 
Mr.  Keene  will  no  longer  exist,  and  it  is  on  that  basis 
that  Mr.  Keene  comes  before  you  to  ask  for  compensa- 
tion which  he  says  has  been  provided  for  him  already 
by  agreement.  And  that  ■was  the  reason  why,  upon 
due  consideration  of  these  matters,  the  distinction  was 
made  between  his  position  and  that  of  the  other 
officers  in  this  institution,  because  the  other  officers 
are  entirely  occupied  with  the  book  establishment,  and 
it  is  intended  by  the  oringinal  agreement  that  the  book 
establishment  shall  be  transferred  to  the  new  body 
and  shall  be  continued  by  them.  A power  has  been 
given,  if  at  any  time  hereafter  it  should  be  found 
that  it  was  not  working  satisfactorily,  to  discontinue 
it.  But  it  appeal’s  at  all  events,  that  it  is  contemplated 
by  both  of  these  bodies  that  they  would  take  over  all 
the  officers  of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  except  Mr. 
Keene.  That  was  the  original  agreement  entered  into 
before  this  present  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  at 
all,  and  I could  understand  the  members  of  the 
Training  College  to  say  that  they  dissented  from  the 
heads  now,  and  that  they  were  unwilling  to  cany 
them  out,  but  that  they  were  coerced  into  accepting 
them  owing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed ; but  they  are  not  in  that  position,  for  Lord 
Plunket,  in  representing  the  memorial  mentioned  by 
him,  asks  you  to  adopt  this  agreement.  He  says, 
having  considered  the  position  of  Mr.  Keene  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  knowing  that  they  were 
getting  over  this  large  amount  of  property,  they  con- 
sider it  reasonable  and  just  that  Mr.  Keene’s  position 
should  be  recognised  as  it  was  recognised,  and  that  he 
should  get  this  compensation  out  of  this  property 
coming  over  to  them,  and  therefore  that  you  are  not 
to  look  at  this  as  an  attempt  to  force  the  agreement 
on  the  Committee. 

8537.  Dr.  Traih. — The  evidence  of  Dean  Dickinson 
is  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Gerrard. — There  may  be  one  or  two  individuals 
dissenting  from  it,  but,  as  a body,  the  Committee  are 
agreed.  There  may  be  individuals,  but  you  have  a 
memorial  here  from  the  joint  Committee,  represented  by 
Lord  Plunket,  who  asks  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
to  adopt  this  agreement,  and  we  ask  you  to  adopt  it. 

Professor  Dougherty. — That  would  be  a very 
strong  argument  if  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training 
College  trustees  were  paying  this  money  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  but  they  are  not  doing  that. 

Mr.  Gerrard.  —We  must  look  upon  these  as  trustees 
for  the  body,  and  men  acting  conscientiously  as  if 
they  were  individuals  doing  it  in  their  own  case,  and  I 
say  that  having  full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
on  both  sides  they  have  agreed  to  this. 

8538.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  take  their 
actual  position.  They  agreed  to  amalgamate  the 
institutions  and  abolish  the  office  of  registrar,  and  pay 
the  outgoing  officer  ,£900  out  of  the  trust  property. 
How  would  that  stand  on  an  information  by  the 
Attorney-General  1 

Mr.  Gerrard. — That  is  a question  I have  not  had 
very  much  opportunity  of  looking  into. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — That  is  the  question 
you  must  meet. 


Mr.  Gerrard. — I confess  that  looking  at  this  from 
a strictly  legal  point  of  -view  as  regards  the  £900,  even 
if  charged  as  annuity,  it  would  be  better,  if  you ’have 
the  money,  to  pay  it  off  and  have  done  with  it.  But 
take  it  first  as  an  annuity,  and  look  at  it  in  that  point 
of  view.  There  are  two  institutions,  each  of  which 
has  a right  to  exist  independently. 

Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — Both  of  which  are  trust 
institutions. 

Mr.  Gerrard. — If  by  amalgamation  you  cut  ofi  agreat 
deal  of  the  expenses  which  have  been  hitherto  ex- 
isting and  make  it  a more  efficient  institution,  and  if 
by  doing  that  it  becomes,  in  the  option  of  the  governing 
body  knowing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a 
question  of  dismissing  an  old  servant,  would  it  not 
be  a very  fail’  thing  and  one  that  no  Government 
would  interfere  with,  that  if  they  have  a right  to  con- 
tinue  in  existence  and  to  be  spending  salaries,  and  if 
by  amalgamation  they  are  getting  rid  of  salaries  and 
other  expenses  and  making  a more  efficient  estab- 
lishment, they  should  say  “ we  will  allow  them  to 
make  reasonable  compensation  to  an  outgoing  servant 
whose  position  is  affected  by  the  change.” 

8539.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  questions  are 
distinct,  whether  his  employment  is  to  be  put  an  end  to, 
and  whether  putting  an  end  to  it  is  beneficial  to  the 
institution.  Though  they  have  agreed  to  declare  that 
Mr  Keene’s  office  shall  be  abolished,  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  proof  that  his  duties  must  be  performed 
by  somebody,  and  therefore  that  the  abolition  is  not 
beneficial  to  the  institution.  Then  abolishing  his 
office,  which  engages  only  a small  portion  of  his 
time,  the  rest  of  which  is  so  valuable  that  he  cannot 
be  fairly  called  upon  to  perform  any  additional  duties, 
you  pay  him  .£900.  What  would  the  Attorney- 
General  say  to  that  on  an  information  1 That  is  the 
point. 

Mr.  Gerrard. — That  would  entirely  depend  on  all 
the  facts  before  him,  but  I think  that  the  material  faet 
that  you  have  is  this — you  are  going  to  entrust  the 
entire  management  of  this  trust  money  to  a certain 
body  who  have  collectively  declared  that  they  are 
agreed  that  this  office  of  the  registrar  is  to  be 
abolished. 

8540.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  their  duty 
with  regard  to  the  trust  is  to  abolish  it  on  the  cheapest 
terms  that  are  reasonably  fair,  consistent  with  getting 
the  work  done. 

Mr.  Gerrard. — Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  if  they  find 
it  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  society,  whose  funds 
they  are  dealing  with,  they  have  a right  to  give  him 
reasonable  compensation,  and  then  the  question  will  be 
what  is  the  reasonable  compensation. 

8541.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — And  in  our  draft 
scheme  we  allow  the  governors,  on  dispensing  with 
his  services,  to  give  him  any  reasonable  retiring 
pension  or  gratuity,  with  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

Mr.  Gerrcurd. — If  you  do  not  agree  with  the  view 
I am  presenting  now,  I would  put  it  in  this  way.  I 
quite  agree  with  what  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  says 
that  the  analogy  is  not  perfect  with  respect  to  the 
telegraph  clerks,  but  if  you  have  a declaration  by  a 
clerk’s  employers  that  they  are  not  going  to  re-employ 
him,  because  that  is  what  I take  the  heads  of  the 
agreement  to  amount  to,  is  he  not  in  the  position, 
practically,  of  a person  whose  office  is  being  abolished, 
and  who  is  getting  no  office  equivalent  of  a corres- 
ponding character  with  a corresponding  amount  of 
salary,  because  you  should  have  a new  office  m 
which  he  would  only  have  an  hour’s  employment 
and  the  same  salary  to  bring  him  within  the 
principle  of  the  telegraph  clerks,  because  any 
tribunal  to  which  that  would  be  referred  should  be  a 
tribunal  to  ascertain  whether  the  office  which  he  was 
being  offered  was  one  similar  in  its  duties  and 
emoluments  to  that  which  he  had  already  _ filled. 
Now  you  have  got  these  two  Committees  jointly 
declaring  that  no  such  office  will  be  in  existence  m 
the  future. 
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S542.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  have  made  a great  the  governing  body  of  this  Society  were  to  work  it  as  Aua- 
use  of  the  joint  Committee,  andl  think  a very  fair  use,  the  Church  Education  Society  were  doing  he  would  Mr.  Garrard, 
hut  the  view  I take  of  it  is  this,  and  you  can  set  me  have  to  devote  his  whole  time;  instead  of  getting  a 
right  if  I am  wrong  : — One  of  the  two  bodies,  the  small  salary  as  he  was,  he  would  be  getting  a salary 
Committee  of  the  Kildare-plaee  Society,  is  giving  up  like  Mr.  Moore  who  has  £400  a year  out  of  it.  So 
a valuable  property  to  another  which  is  receiving  that  that  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Keene  occupies  a posi- 
practically  for  nothing,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Training  tion  different  from  that  of  the  other  officers,  so  far  as 
College.  Now  the  body  that  was  giving  up  the  pro-  you  may  act  on  the  declaration  that  appears  before  you 
perty  naturally  wished  to  make  the  best  terms  they  that  his  office  is  to  be  abolished.  And  therefore  it 
could  for  their  officers,  just  like  the  telegraph  com-  would  be  justice  to  him  that  his  position  is  not  to  be 
panies  when  they  wished  to  make  the  best  terms  they  affected  by  the  control  of  the  new  body  who  say  that 
could  for  their  clerks ; and  the  body  that  was  getting  they  do  not  require  him. 

the  property  for  nothing  wished  to  remove  any  obstacle  8546.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — His  evidence  was 
that  might  stand  in  the  way  of  the  bargain  being  com-  that  he  checked  the  accounts  of  the  bookshop ; that  is 
pleted.  But  I do  not  think  that  the  views  affecting  not  work  for  the  principal  of  the  Training  College, 
these  two  bodies  are  precisely  the  views  that  we  ought  Mr.  Gerrard. — He  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
to  take  when  we  are  making  a permanent  scheme  to  management  of  it,  because  Mr.  Maryon  is  the  manager 
apply  the  funds  to  the  best  possible  use  for  educational  of  it  at  £150  a year,  but  he  has  a more  responsible 
purposes.  position,  he  is  the  treasurer  to  see  that  the  money  is 

Mr.  Garrard. — I do  suggest  this,  that  where  the  spent  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  spent, 
two  bodies  come  before  you  to  whom  you  are  going  to  8547.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — And  if  Mr. 

entrust  the  management  of  these  funds  and  tell  you  Maryon  goes  you  give  him  only  two-thirds  of  what  he 

"we  do  not  look  upon  that  as  an  agreement  that  we  would  be  entitled  to  under  the  Superannuation  Act, 
were  coerced  into  consenting  to  and  now  ask  to  get  although  hehas  only  ay  ear's  service  less  than  Mr.  Iv  eene, 
out  of  owing  to  the  special  circumstances  under  which  a very  strong  anjumentum  ad  hominem  that  Mr. 
it  was  entered  into,  but  we  still  consider,  having  regard  Keene’s  provision  is  not  due  compensation, 
to  the  more  efficient  way  this  can  be  worked  and  to  Mr.  Garrard. — The  way  to  meet  that  would  be  to 
the  great  advantages  we  are  getting  in  talcing  away  increase  the  amount  in  the  other  cases, 

the  body  who  had  control  of  the  large  property  on  8548.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — "What  is  your 

these  grounds,  we  consider  that  the  remuneration  we  view  of  the  value  to  Mr.  Keene  of  the  hour  in  the  day 
are  giving  to  one  of  the  officers  of  that  dissolved  which  lie  will  have  at  his  disposal,  having  regard  to 
society  is  reasonable,”  I apprehend  that  that  is  a the  evidence  that  he  employs  the  rest  of  his  time  in 
consideration  that  you  will  weigh  carefully  and  not  college  tuitions, 

disregard.  I do  not  ask  to  put  it  stronger  than  that,  Mr.  Garrard. — It  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  opinion, 
because  I admit  at  once  as  a lawyer  that  you  have  ab-  in  the  case  of  a man  coming  to  his  time  of  life,  having 
solute  control,  that  you  have  a right  to  say  “we  do  made  his  arrangements  at  the  end  of  eighteen  years, 
not  consider  that  this  ought  ever  to  have  been  entered  He  has  given  his  eighteen  years, 
into,"  and  that  you  refuse  to  allow  it.  £15,000  worth  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — He  will  have  an 
of  property  is  being  handed  over  by  the  old  body  to  hour  more  for  his  remunerative  work  elsewhere, 
the  new  one,  and  the  whole  of  that  was  under  the  and  this  ought  to  be  some  credit  against  his  compen- 
management  of  Mr.  Keene,  who  took  a very  modest  sation. 

view  of  his  own  position  when  he  gave  his  evidence.  Mr.  Garrard. — Of  course  that  answer  might  he 
I do  not  think  he  had  anything  in  view  in  the  way  of  given  to  everybody  whose  office  was  abolished.  Now 
exaggerating  the  position  that  he  held.  The  Recorder  if  you  over-ride  that  voluntary  agreement  between 
has  told  you  that  he  had  a respousible  position,  and  the  two  parties,  and  if  the  effect  of  that  is  the  abolition 
that  he  pei’fonned  the  duties  of  his  office  for  18  years  of  Mr.  Keene’e  office,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  compulsory 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employers  in  every  way.  abolition,  and  compensation  ought  be  awarded  on  this 
He  had  to  collect  rents  and  to  discharge  debts  and  to  principle.  And  therefore  I would  ask  on  his  behalf 
look  after  the  business  and  to  cany  on  the  correspond-  to  have  certainly  some  more  distinct  declaration  of  his 
ence,  a great  deal  of  money  passed  through  his  hands,  rights.  The  Recorder  has  drawn  my  attention  to  the 
and  his  was  an  office  for  which  if  it  were  being  11th  section  of  this  Act,  under  which  you  are  acting, 
abolished  he  ought  to  receive  a liberal  remuneration  they  say  a vested  interest,  and  not  a right, 
in  the  nature  of  a gratuity.  8549.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — How  can  you 

8543.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.' — As  regards  the  have  a vested  interest  that  is  not  a right  ? 
buildings  which  you  put  down  at  £10,000  the  Kildare-  Mr.  Garrard. — He  has  this  interest  that  he  would 
place  Society,  on  the  evidence,  for  nearly  50  years  have  have  got  this  money  if  you  had  not  intervened, 
never  had  the  management,  or  any  practical  profit  8550.  Mr.  Naish. — The  commutation. 

beyond  the  balance  of  the  rents  received  over  the  head  Mr.  Gerrard. — Yes. 

rent,  some  £90  per  annum.  S551.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— You  must  show 

Mr.  Gerrard. — No,  beoausewhat  they  were  doing  was  me  how  he  could  have  got  it.  I ratherthink  thatthe 
they  were  making  a present  of  them.  They  had  them  Attorney-General  would  or  ought  to  have  intervened 
let  at  £265  a year,  but  they  were  remitting  it  for  the  if  you  had  attempted  to  pay  him  this  £900  out  of  youi 
benefit  of  that  institution  which  they  believed  to  be  trust  money.  To  what  precedent  or  analogy  can  you 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  original  Society  as  refer  ns  to  justify  such  a payment  1 # 

nearly  as  it  could,  and  so  they  allowed  that  Society  to  Mr.  Gerrard.— That  is  as  to  the  amount  of  it . _ 
derive  the  benefit  of  the  property.  8552.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— Or  the  principle, 

8544.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox. — But  when  the  cap-  on  the  abolition  of  an  office  occupying  onlv  a small 

ital  value  of  the  property  was  being  applied  to  other  part  of  the  officer’s  time,  and  the  duties  which  hai  e 
charitable  purposes  and  the  society  derived  no  benefit,  still  to  be  performed  by  somebody  at  the  cost  of  the 
how  can  you  take  that  into  account  in  firing  Mr.  institution ; the  aril  Service  commutation  is  allowed 
Keene’s  compensation  1 only  on  the  abolition  of  offices,  the  duties  of  winch  are 

Mr.  Gerrard. — Because  that  did  not  make  the  duties  no  longer  to  be  performed, 
of  their  officeis  a bit  the  less.  Mr.  Gerrard. — That  is  assuming  that  the  office  is 

8545.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  officers  had  not  to  be  abolished.  , . . 

nothing  to  do  with  these  buildings  except  to  receive  8553.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbox.— -I  speai  not  oi 
and  pay  the  rents  which  might  be  done  in  a few  the  office  hut  of  the  duties.  These  accounts  have  to 
minutes  in  each  half  year.  he  checked  and  this  bookshop  earned  on  still,  and 

Mr.  Gerrard. — Of  course  if  he  were  secretary  of  the  attendance  for  carrying  on  this  work  must  stiff  be 
Society  now  being  established  no  man  could  do  it  given. 

except  he  devoted  his  whole  day  to  it.  No  doubt  if  Mr.  Gerrard. — I do  not  think  you  ought  to  assume 
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Aug.  is,  1886  that  the  office  will  be  continued  where  you  have  the 
Mr.  Gen  ard  people  to  whom  you  are  entrusting  the  management  of 
it  saying  that  they  won’t  continue  it. 

8554,  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I do  not  think 
we  have.  The  body  now  about  to  be  formed  is  not 
the  same  as  that  which  agreed  to  pay  off  Mr.  Keene. 
At  the  time  of  the  agreement  you  had  a body  in 
possession  of  this  property — bead  possidentes — and 
another  body  who  wanted  the  property  but  could  not 
get  it  without  the  consent  of  those  in  possession,  the 
Wo  agreed  for  a transfer  on  certain  terms,  including 


8561.  Kev.  Dr.  Mmr.oY._I  do  not  think,  spa]*,, 
for  myself,  Judge  Gamble,  that  the  salary  was  at  all 
excessive — I think  it  was  a reasonable  salary. 

Judge  Gamble. — 1 wish  the  Commissioners  to  keen 
that  m view  in  regard  to  a salary  of  £75  a year  that 
the  duties  were  responsible,  that  the  payments  for  all 
the  books  that  came  into  the  concern  each  year  were 
made  upon  Mr.  Keene’s  cheques,  every  farthin"  0f  the 
money  that  was  received  week  after  week,  and  fort- 
night by  fortnight,  and  that  was  practically  a double 
w account,  and  if  you  take  £2,000,  double  that  would  he 
- bargain  to  pay  .£900  to  Mr.  Keene,  but  while  they  £4,000,  and  5 per  cent,  upon  £'4,000  would  be  £200 
were  still  engaged  in  negotiation,  the  Act  of  Parliament  _ 8562.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — What  do  you  want  us  to 


passed  which  has  enabled  us  to  devote  the  property  to 
its  proper  purposes,  and  we  are  creating  a new  body 
which,  though  it  happens  to  be  an  aggregate  of  the 
former  two,  is  not  bound  by  their  agreements,  and  we 
propose  that  this  new  body  shall  not  pay  off  Mr.  Keene 
without  seeing  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  the  due 
administration  of  their  trust. 

Mr.  Garrard. — I cannot,  without  repeating  myself, 
put  it  stronger  than  I have  endeavoured  to  do  with 
regard  to  having  the  same  bodies  that  entered  into  that 
agreement  appearing  before  you  to  tell  you  that  they 
adhere  to  the  original  agreement,  and  that  they  consider 
that  the  abolition  of  the  office  becomes  necessary  ■ and 
you  will  see  that  Mr.  Keene  has  put  his  objection  in 
this  way — (reads  objection).  That  will  all  cease,  because 
that  is  all  handed  over  to  a new  body,  which  has  al- 
ready a Secretary  to  do  the  work,  which  is  being  done 
in  duplicate  by  these  two  officers,  because  there  is  al- 
ready a man  to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  society  that  is 
in  existence. 

8555.  Dr.  Traill. — Which  ground  do  you  go  upon, 
that  the  duties  are  very  onerous,  or  that  the  duties  are 
very  light,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  on  the  one  hand 
you  are  showing  that  his  duties  are  very  light,  and  that 
having  become  a sinecure  office  it  should  be  paid  for, 
and  now  on  the  other  hand  you  are  showing  that  the 
duties  are  very  heavy,  and  that  the  new  body  would 
be  entitled  to  claim  more  than  an  hour  a day! 

Mr.  Gervard. — I say  that  he  is  performing  duties 
which  now  are  already  performed  by  another  officer. 
You  would  not  have  two  secretaries  to  do  the  work  of 
the  amalgamated  institution.  One  already  gets  £400 
a year  for  it — for  part  of  the  duty. 

8556.  Dr.  Traill. — The  £400  a year  is  given  by  the 
Training  College,  and  has  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  bookshop. 

Mr.  Gerrard. — Certainly,  but  what  I am  saying  is 
that  he  has  duties  to  perform  in  keeping  the  minutes 
and  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Committee. 

Dr.  Traill. — Of  the  Kildai’e-place  Society. 

Mr.  Gerrard. — And  he  had  very  responsible  duties 
to  perform. 

8557.  Dr.  Traill.-  What  rents  had  he  to  collect  ? 
Mr.  Gerrard. — £275. 

8558.  Dr.  Traill. — Surely  they  always  remitted? 
Mr.  Gerrard. — No,  he  had  to  collect  it  and  to  pav 

the  taxes. 

8559.  Dr.  Traill. — I only  want  to  knowwhether  you 
are  making  out  the  duties  of  his  office  onerous  or  light? 

Mr.  Gerrard. — I say  they  were  responsible  duties 
that  took  a man  of  intelligence  a certain  part  of  each 
day  to  do.  And  he  had  all  these  duties  to  perform, 
and  he  -was  receiving  a salary  of  only  £75  a year  for 
it,  which  you  would  give  to  an  ordinary  clerk. 

Judge  Gamble. — And  the  cheques  given  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  the  books  were  signed  by  Mr.  Keene,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  and  if  you  take 
the  turn-over  at  £3,000  a year,  five  per  cent,  would  be 
£150.  He  received  about  £300  a year,  rent  and 
agent’s  fees  on  that  would  be  £15  a year— that  would 
be  £165  a year  for  mere  agent’s  fees. 

8560.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  largest  turn- 
over in  any  of  the  accounts  does  not  amount  to  £2,000, 
but  what  trader  could  pay  5 per  cent,  on  bis  gross  turn- 
over to  a bookkeeper  ? 

J udge  Gamble. — At  5 per  cent,  that  would  be  £100 


do  l Is  it  to  cany  out  the  agreement? 

Judge  Gamble. — Yes. 

8563.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — We  give  you  power  in  our 
scheme  to  do  that,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.  We 
give  this  power  to  the  two  bodies  who  made  the  agree- 
ment, and  in  doing  that  we  are  following  the  precedent 
of  the  Telegraphs  Act,  which  made  the  provision  sub- 
ject to  arbitration. 

Judge  Gamble. — That  would  be  very  well  if  what 
you  anticipate  proved  to  be  the  case,  namely,  that  the 
future  Committee  would  be  harmonious  and  would  be 
similar  to  what  it  was  previously ; but  on  the  contrary 
I believe  that  Lord  Plunket  will  admit  that  hardly 
any  of  the  committee  of  the  old  Kildare-place  Society 
will  go  upon  the  committee  of  the  new  training  college 
so  that  practically  the  new  body  will  be  the  training 
college  alone,  and  then  the  members  of  the  old  com- 
mittee would  have  retired. 

8564.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  have  now 
heard  the  matter  fully,  but  assuming  that  we  did  not 
see  our  way  to  sanction  a bulk  payment,  or  to  release 
Mr.  Keene  unless  the  new  governing  body  do  not 
require  his  services,  I think  you  said  there  were  still 
some  matters  that  we  ought  to  amend  ? 

Mi\  Gerrard. — Yes,  that  supposing  they  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  would  not  employ  Mr.  Keene 
at  all,  you  have  left  it  optional  with  them  to  do  it,  and 
I think  in  the  first  place  that  he  certainly  ought  to  get 
some  compulsory  remuneration. 

8565.  Lord  1‘lunkel. — In  the  clause  as  it  stands  it 
assumes  that  the  officer  to  whom  compensation  is  to 
be  made  is  actually  in  the  employ  of  the  College. 
Now  I think  it  would  be  well  under  any  circumstances 
so  .to  alter  that  as  to  allow  them  on  the  same  con- 
ditions to  make  compensation  to  some  officer  who  was 
not  actually  in  their  employ,  but  whose  services  they 
might  not  require  to  transfer  to  themselves. 

8566.  Dr.  Traill. — What  clause  is  that? 

Mr.  Gerrard. — -It  is  the  joint  operation  of  clause  11 
and  27.  Of  course  it  might  be  that  the  effect  of  the 
clause  would  be  to  make  him  an  officer  of  the  new 
Society. 

Lord  J ustice  FitzGibbon. — That  certainly  ought  to 
be  made  clear,  and  it  should  be  made  compulsory  upon 
the  governing  body,  to  apply  to  the  Commissioners  to 
sanction  a reasonable  compensation  if  the  officer’s 
services  are  discontinued. 

8567.  Lord  Plunket. — I wish  to  make  one  observa- 
tion in  consequence  of  something  that  fell  from  Judge 
Gamble.  When  I spoke  of  feeling  myself  bound  to 
adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  I never  meant 
to  say  that  I believed  that  I was  legally  bound  to  do 
so,  but  merely  morally  bound.  We  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  seek  for  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  not  to 
allow  that  Act  of  Parliament  to  pass  unless  it  contained 
certain  terns,  and  I was  prepared  to  adhere  to  that  of 
course  ; but  that  fell  through  altogether.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  affair  was  changed  when  the  matter  was 
taken  out  of  our  hands,  and  had  to  be  decided  by  a 
body  outside  of  ours,  and  over  whose  proceedings  we 
had  no  control  whatsoever  except  by  way  of  sugges- 
tion or  counsel,  and  therefore  I felt  that  we  were 
bound  to  submit  a scheme  containing  these  terms  of 
agreement,  and  having  done  that  to  support  that 
scheme  afterwards  before  the  Court.  But  as  to  being 
legally  bound,  after  the  Court  has  come  to  a decision  to 
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tike  any  other  steps  in  the  matter,  I feel  myself  that 
there  is  no  such  legal  obligation.  I wish  it  to  he 
made  perfectly  clear,  lest  afterwards  the  words  that  I 
made  use  of  migit  be  quoted.  ' 

8568.  Ur.  Traill.— What  do  you  say  to  this, 
would  you  leave  it  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations,  or  do  you  prefer  that  this  Commission,  of 
their  own  motion,  should  insert  a figure  ? 

Jud"e  Gamble. — If  the  Commissioners  put  in  £900. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Your  answer,  perhaps, 
would  depend  on  the  figure. 

The  Recorder. — Allow  me  to  add  this  word — I think 
as  a lawyer  that  a vested  interest  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  a vested  right.  It  means  your  fair  chances,  other- 
wise a practical  injustice  might  be  done,  for  a man 
might  lose  a thousand  a year  which  he  enjoyed  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  simply  because  he  had  had  no  legal 
right  to  it. 

8569.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Now,  Mr.  Gerrard, 
we  come  to  the  larger  question.  What  is  your  view  of 
the  charge  of  £200  a year  upon  the  Kildare-place 
Society’s  funds  for  the  non-government  side? 

Mr.  Gerrard. — The  Archbishop  said  everything  I 
think  that  could  be  said  in  support  of  it,  and  the  only 
question  will  be  whether  you  will  modify  clause  c, 
section  6,  leaving  power  in  the  hands  of  the  governing 
body.  There  would  be  no  special  funds,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  at  the  present  time  that  there  are 
any  special  funds,  because  there  are  some  parts  of  the 
funds  that  are  certainly  applicable  to  it,  but  you 
would  have  difficulty  in  ascertaining  them  at  the 
present  time. 

8570.  Dr.  Traill. — Unless  it  means  this,  that  no 
teacher  in  training  can  be  admitted  on  the  non- 
government side  unless  somebody  is  responsible  for 
the  cost. 

Mr.  Gerrard. — But  the  effect  of  that  would  be  that 
that  could  not  be  paid  except  out  of  the  future  funds 
that  would  come  in  ear-marked  with  that  particular 
trust. 

8571.  Dr.  Traill. — No,  at  present  I understand 
the  practice  is  that  no  teacher  is  admitted  on  that  side 
unless  a guarantee  is  given  for  their  expenses. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I confess  I do  not  like 


tional  purposes.  In  fact  our  objection  seems  to  go  to 
the  root  of  the  difficulty  which  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon 
suggested  was  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Commission, 
namely,  the  question  as  to  the  proposed  application  of 
the  property  of  the  Society  in  accordance  with  the  old 
trusts.  Now  what  I submit  on  behalf  of  the  body 
that  I represent  is  this,  that  the  proposed  application 
under  this  scheme  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  old 
trusts  of  the  Society,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  Kildare-place  Society  was  originally 
purely  undenominational.  In  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Irish  Educational  Inquiry,  1825,  you 
will  find  at  page  39,  that  after  stating  that  the  Society 
was  formed  in  December,  1811,  and  that  it  was 
managed  by  a committee  of  gentlemen  of  various 
religious  persuasions,  the  report  proceeds  at  page  39 — 
“ The  principles  which  they  (the  committee)  prescribed 
to  themselves  ” (reads),  and  yon  will  find  a similar 
statement  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1854  to  1858,  page  20.  Now  the  next 
matter  to  which  I wish  to  refer  the  Commissioners  is 
page  48  of  the  report  of  1825,  where  the  composition 
of  the  general  committee  of  the  old  Society  is  given. 
Of  the  general  committee  21  appear  to  be  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  4 of  the  Society  of  Friends, 

2 Presbyterians,  and  2 Roman  Catholics ; and  there 
are  two  vacancies. 

8575.  Mr.  Naish. — How  were  the  Committee 
elected  ? 

Mr.  Brown. — They  were  elected  by  the  subscribers, 
which  seems  to  raise  another  difficulty  with  regard  to 
the  present  scheme.  That  shows  that  down  to  1825 
at  any  rate,  and  I think  it  could  be  even  shown  much 
later  than  that,  all  religious  denominations  were  fairly 
represented  on  the  general  Committee  of  the  old 
Kildare-place  Society. 

8576.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Were  represented — you 
cannot  say  fairly  represented? 

Mr.  Brown. — Well,  perhaps.  I would  not  perhaps 
be  inolined  to  say  fairly  represented  because  the  re- 
presentation of  the  Church  for  which  I appear  I think 
was  too  small. 

8577.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  that  represen- 
tation was  probably  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 


this  peculiar  expression  “special  funds,”  but  it  is 
quoted  from  your  own  draft  scheme. 

Mr.  Gerrard. — But  you  find  the  £200  along  with  it. 

S572.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  we  must  see 
the  applicability  of  this  £200  to  that  special  purpose. 

Mr.  Gerrard. — I would  suggest  that  if  you  are 
making  the  £200  a charge  on  the  premises,  in  reason 
you  ought  to  modify  clause  c,  section  6,  as  to  leaving  it 
in  the  discretion  of  the  governing  body  so  that  you 
should  not  leave  anybody  entitled  to  say  that  it  is  not 
a special  fund. 

8573.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  say  that  any  funds  which  are  not 
specially  applicable  to  other  purposes  may  be  applied, 
if  the  governors  think  proper,  to  this  purpose. 

Judge  Gamble. — I should  say  we  would  be  satisfied 
with  something  of  that  kind,  and  we  thought  really 
the  thing  was  fairly  done  because  we  thought  that 
full  control  was  given  to  the  governing  body  of  the 
Training  College  to  determine  how  long  they  would 
continue  this  non-gov  eminent  side,  and  if  they  found 
that  the  public  did  not  support  them  they  had  full 
power  to  stop  it; 

8574.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Now,  Mr.  Brown, 
we  have  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Brown,  b.l. — I appear  on  behalf  of  the  Inter- 
national  Education  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly.  We  do  not  come  in  a spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College.  We 
recognise  the  good  work  it  has  done  since  it  was 
instituted  and  the  good  work  it  is  calculated  to  do. 
Gur  objection  to  the  draft  scheme  is  shortly  this,  that 
1 v 07er  Property  of  the  Kildare-place  Society, 
which  was  admittedly  a non-denominational  society,  to 
a body  composed  exclusively  of  members  of  one 
religious  denomination  and  for  distinctly  denomina- 


subscribers. 

MV,  Brown. — There  is  just  one  other  statement  in 
the  report  of  1825  to  which  I wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion, which  shows  more  or  less  the  official  attitude 
taken  by  the  different  Churches  towards  thi3  old 
Society,  and  that  would  certainly  go  to  show  that  the 
Church  which  has  charge  of  the  Kildare-place  Training 
College  at  present  is  not  the  one  to  which  from  its 
original  attitude  towards  the  old  Kildare-place  Society 
all  the  funds  should  be  transferred.  You  will  find  at 
page  49  that  the  Commissioners  state  that  the  Society 
does  not  appear  to  have  received  support  at  any  time 
from  the  dignitaries  of  the  Established  Church,  that 
the  schools  of  the  Society  for  Discountenancing  Yice 
are  naturally  preferred  by  them.  The  Commissioners 
then  proceed  to  say  “with  respect  to  the  position  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  towards  the  Society” — (reads). 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Whenever  there  was 
money  going  the  Presbyterians  were  willing  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Brown. — But  this  clearly  shows  that  the  Church 
to  which  the  whole  benefit  of  the  property  of  the  Society 
is  being  transferred  under  the  scheme  did  not  deserve 
it  from  the  attitude  which  they  adopted  towards  the 
Society. 

Dr.  Traill. — But  if  the  election  of  the  members  of 
the  Committee  was  proportionate  to  the  subscriptions 
and  if  the  Established  Church  had  25  on  the  Commit- 
tee it  does  not  look  as  if  they  did  not  support  it. 

8578.  Professor  Dougherty.  —Is  there  any  evidence 
that  the  representation  on  the  committee  was  propor- 
tionate to  the  subscriptions  ? 

Mr.  Brown. — There  is  not. 

S579.  Professor  Dougherty. — None,  whatever? 
Might  not  the  small  number  of  Presbyterian  represen- 
tatives on  the  Committee  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Society  were  in  Dublin  ? 


Aug.  18,  I8SC. 
Mr.  Brown, B.L. 
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Aug.  is,  1880  Mr.  Brovm — I think  so  ; quite  so. 

Mr.  Brown, h.l.  8580.  Dr.  Traill. — If  the  Presbyterians  subscribed 
the  larger  part  they  ■would  never  have  consented  to  2 5 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  being  on  the  committee  if  they 
had  the  power  of  voting  against  them. 

8581.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — With  a view  to 
coming  to  some  practical  suggestion,  let  me  say  that 
the  way  this  case  struck  us  was  this — down  to  1832 


flmt  the  actual  use  of  the  buildings  for  umctiml 
purposes  should  contone,  as  it  is  irLpeoti™  of3 
other  questions  those  in  possession  have  spent  a mZ 
deal  of  money  on  them.  r 8 eal 

Mr.  JJrown.-~I  would  not  think  of  disturbing  ft. 
present  occupation  of  the  buildings  in  anv  wav  8 
8582.  Lord  Justice  taOiBW-^am  glad  to 


_v  — — ■“  — hear  that;  then  assuming  that  the  occnnatfpiq^!f\i 

as  open  to  anybody  and  everybody  to  treat  the  buildings  is  to  be  for  a Church  Training  <S“‘ IS 
Kildare-place ^ Society  as  strictly  imdeuommational,  practical  aiiplication  do  you  make!  S ° ’ vhat 

Mr.  Sraito— To  leave  them  practically  as  the,  are 
a“  W thein  under  a reasonable  occupation  it 
8563.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  lookPf]  ;ntr, 
that,  but  I am  afraid,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Act 
ot  Parliament  hardly  makes  provision  for  that  But 

then  avisos  tlin  onoch'on  — ,1  , , 


and  so  far  as  that  Society  still  exists  it  has  not  changed 
its  legal  character ; but  after  1832,  when  the  National 
Board  was  established,  the  property  and  management 
drifted,  first  in  their  own  hands  and  afterwards  in 

that  of  the  Church  Education  Society  into  a different  m.ovlslni, 

positon,  and  from  the  time  they  8rst  let  the  propaty  then  arises  the  question,  whither  tlie  bd«n»  of  ft 
away  at  a pecuniary  rent,  now  forty  years  ago  at  least,  £300  a year,  ovirtlie  £110  that  went  to  ™ f , 
the  use  of  the  property  has  been  entirely  denomina-  rent,  was  not  practically  all  that  f^neari/todf' 
tonal  and  for  the  exclusive  purposes  of  the  Church  century,  was  received  foi  the  purposes  of  So  siliL 
Education  Society.  From  that  time  down  to  the  and  even  this  remaining  £90  was  practical lv  snput 
jnesent  the  only  property  actually  received  by  the  denominational  purposes  P ^ “7  “I”*1  ■ 

Kildare-place  Society  was  tile  rents.  The  amount  was  8584.  Key.  Dr.  Mottov.-Have  you  considered 


erooneously  tooted  before  ns  as  £200  a year,  but  as  a tl.at  £6,000  was  actually  spent  upon  tee  S3 
matter  of  fact  though  the  Society  received  about  £200  Mow,  suppose  they  had  to  give  up  te  £6  000  f J 
a year,  they  paid  £110  .year  head  lent,  to  which  make  it  available  for  some  strictly  3 

the  premises  are  still  hable,  and  the  remaining  £90  purpose  1 * enominataonal 


went  in  salaries  of  officers  and  cost  of  repairs,  and  ' Mr.  ft™,, a— That  is  practically  the  pronosol  I 
only  a very  small  balance  went  into  the  general  fund  have  made  in  another  wav— if  a rent  mOfn,  1 
of  the  Society,  tom  which  the,  mads  snSll  grants  to  on  these  premised 2y  were  sto  oontoitod  » fc 
“wfro™  “3„,?d.U'1^'i0'r,lt0l85,8<,;*,,,re;  of  ae  present  Mdera,  or  “!  ”mp "t 

wei-e  given  for  the  buildings  now,  and  vested  i 


abouts,  some  Covenanting  Presbyterian  schools,  and 
some  in  England,  hut  these,  and  all  the  schools  aided, 
such  as  the  Irish  Church  Mission  schools,  were  opposed 
to  the  National  or  undenominational  system,  and  the 
amounts  distributed  were  very  small.  The  real 
endowment  now  available  is  the  buildings.  These 
have  been  unquestionably  employed  for  many  years 


the  trusts  of  the  old  Kildare-place 


trustees 
Society. 

8585.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much  monev  was 
m the  buildings  ? The  Church  Education  Society 
spent  very  large  sums. 

Mr.  Brown.— They  did,  no  doubt,  and  of  course 


“d  ^SC0llT-eXCh,fVe^f°r  TO  we  llftve  no  claim  to  what  the  Church  Eduction 

undei^the^Natio^l^BomHl  'thfi3  ^ Sn°dety  ^ °n  tllem’ but  1 th“k  behave  a reasonable 

f atl0naI  E°ald>  the  primary  schools  held  claim  to  what  was  originally  spent, 
in  the  buildings  were  also  practically  denominational,  ° = ^ 1 

being  Church  Education  Society's  schools.  What 
weighed  with  us  in  proposing  this  scheme  was,  that 


8586.  Dr.  Traill. — What  is  the  present  value  of 
the  buildings  put  up  in  1S14,  represented  then  bv 

- ...  _ . . . a — — — - toto  £6,000  ? 

to  law^d1^  obftSTf  “Ff  “tu  “"oti?“tl  Ml'  Brown — Mot  only  too  buildings,  but  the  land 
lTo  1 • M f which  a public  provision  S587.  Dr.  Traill.— The  land  is  valued  at  £110 

rm^Wbiv'teoteatio' f b"id?gS  1fT0  b'to  «■  what  would  be  the  present  value  of 

- w1?1  80110018  for  so  long>  and  Muldings  on  which  £6,000  was  spent  in  1 814  ? 

OhuXwhicr“«de  .‘lrro/  b7  tho  Mr'  Brown. — I am  not  prepared  to  answer  that, 

ran  best  extend  their  nsefolnej  by  applet  Z ttepTlto  "d  “ “7  ”7 

Then’l^S  thean,fpe^matl0nal , ColleSe-  8588.  Lord  Justice  FiTzGiBBON.-The  Government 
with  Xf S-  d6al  Save-  mo»e7.  70  *S°  to  be  spent  on  these  premises 

share  in  the 
ed  with  me,  a 
iplied  by  Dea 

compel  the  new  body  bo  maintain  their 


•with  the  ftlnim  wWi,  +i,„  t>  i , ■ „ : , ucai  gave  money  i u yeai-s  ago  to  be  spent  on  these  premises 

forward  to  share  L tL  I*  n'7  PUt  by  tbe  ^^e-place  Society,  to  which  they  belonged. 

t^rPrevailed  Sth  me  a ml  T ^ t +, Tbe  VJ™  Wb“  the  Government  parted  with  the  Kildare-place 
^wen^mlSw-n^n-  f wtliotliers  of  us,  Society,  and  stopped  their-  grants,  which  they  did  in 

of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  and  have  never  since 
> any  claim : in  other  words,  they  utilized  the 

s desire  to  obtain  the  benefits^  of" hem"  ^dPresbv- 

enam  dn  .mnyestionably  attend  these  schools  in  large 

_W0U^d  direct  your  maintained  ever  since.  Of  course  it  was  there  as  a capital 


terians  dn  rnirni.ot.Vu.u  oaiu  xresoy-  as  it  suited  them,  and  then  deliberately  gave  it  up, 

numbers  Ieaving  ifc  tbe  % building  which  the  Society  h^ 

attention  Mr  T4,  ^ 7 W0UM  direct  your  maintained  ever  since.  Of  courseitwas  there  as  a capital 

wMd.  might  have  been  claimed  for  pSbli. 
deSL“fotol7i3r.  toSl7  kto  i‘  ■‘rikea  me  that  it  is  very  difficult 

the  Preshv+prinnt!  it  ef  l e“e>  by  which,  as  regards  for  ns  in  1886  to  go  back  and  say  that,  though  the 
heard  oni^suowqfirm  , , ® made  _m°i'e  useful.  ^ We  public  has  deliberately  left  ibis  place  for  54  years  in  tbe 
govemiuv  bnd^t  t '’’i  compel  the  exclusive  possession  of  one  denomination,  the  public 

Oalhte  ba™71^'  " Ptokytoto- ^teaclem  (tbo  right  is  nL  in  tbe  same  position  .sit  was  in  1832. 

andttoProte«^31S  I.»ood  not  toll  you  that  if  the  plane  had  not  been 

desirino-  to  era  ^therp  ^ tbe  event  tkeir  since  by  the  Society,  it  would  be  now  in  ruins, 

aesinng  to  go  there.  We  had  at  one  stage  a clause  nr  in  th*  ha  the 

m the  draft  scheme  to  that  effect,  hut  we  found  it  very 
ditfacult  to  retain  it  without  interfering  with  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  College,  and  endangering 
its  support  from  the  members  of  the  Church. 

Air.  Brown.— Well  that  was  one  of  the  proposals 
which  I was  prepared  to  make  to-day,  in  the  event  of 
tbe  Commissioners  thinking  that  the  buildings  should 
be  used  m the  way  proposed. 

Lord  Justice  MitzGibbox.— We  are  all  agreed 


the  possession  of  some  person  who  would  be  the 
owner  under  the  statute  of  limitations. 

Mr.  Brown — But  there  was  no  legal  title  to  the 
premises  at  all.  There  was  no  one  legally  responsible 
for  the  trusts. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Attorney-General 
might  have  asserted  them  for  the  public,  if  there  were 
any  public  trusts  at  all  against  them  in  possession. 

Mr.  Brown. — That  is,  they  were  trustees  for  the 
old  trusts. 
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8589.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— That  is  the  very 
mint  I make,  that  if  any  member  of  the  public  had  at 

time  through  the  Attorney-General  filed  an 
information  against  those  who  were  there,  it  might 
have  been  declared  that  they  were  bound  to  hold  the 
property  under  the  old  trusts  of  the  Kildare-place 
Society.  But  if,  instead  of  the  gentlemen  who  repre- 
sented  the  Society  squatters,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
a considerable  amount  of  property  throughout  Ireland, 
had  taken  possession,  you  could  not  get  them  out  at 
all  after  more  than  40  years,  and  why  are  you  to  have 
a better  right  against  those  people  who  have  been 
keeping  up  this  place  for  educational  purposes  than 
you  would  have  had  against  the  property  say  of  the 
Shelboume  Hotel  if  they  had  taken  it  ? 

Mr.  Brown. — Simply  because  they  were  trustees. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — But  it  is  now  practi- 
cally impossible  to  carry  out  the  old  trusts. 

Mr.  Brovin. — Then  you  are  to  apply  the  doctrine 
of  cypres  as  far  as  you  can  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  think  we  were 
doing  that  by  compelling  them  to  keeping  this  place 
open  as  National  schools  in  connection  with  their 
Training  College. 

8590.  Professor  Dougherty. — Are  they  not  bound 
to  maintain  these  schools  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Training  College  ? 

Mr.  Brown. — Yes,  so  that  this  duty  is  not  cast 
upon  them  by  you,  but  by  Act  of  Parliament,  so  that 
you  are  not  really  making  them  carry  out  the  old 
trust. 

8591.  Dr.  Traill. — Is  not  the  old  trust  impossible? 
The  old  trust  was  that  the  Bible  was  to  be  compulsory 
and  catechisms  to  be  excluded.  You  cannot  carry  out 
that  now. 

Mr.  Broum. — But  yon  can  carry  out  the  spirit. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — The  Presbyterians  are 
quite  ready  to  go  to  any  school  where  they  would  get 
education  at  the  public  expense  on  the  condition  of 
the  scriptures  being  read  and  catechisms  excluded, 
and  the  result  is  that  I think  they  have  got  the 
lion's  share  of  the  Marlborough-street  Training  College 
at  present. 

8592.  Dr.  Traill. — They  thought  to  carry  out  the 
trust  by  introducing  the  Bible,  but  they  introduced 
the  catechism  also,  and  therefore  they  broke  the  trust. 
Well,  the  Bible  was  compulsory  for  them,  but  the 
exclusion  of  the  catechism  was  compulsory  also,  and 
that  was  a breach  of  the  trust.  It  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  these  two  things  now,  and  which  half  will 
you  take  ? 

Mr.  Broion — One  half  is  much  more  easily  carried 
out  than  the  other,  namely, — the  reading  of  the  Bible, 
than  the  exclusion  of  catechisms  applying  to  religious 
denominations. 

8593.  Dr.  Traill. — How  could  that  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Brown. — But  yon  are  really  not  placing  the 

property  of  the  old  Society  under  the  National 
Board? 

8594.  Dr.  Traill. — Yes,  but  we  are. 

Mr.  Brown.— The  teachers  are  in  receipt  of  first 
class  salaries  from  the  Board. 

8595.  Dr.  Traill. — In  the  way  of  fixed  salaries,  but 
there  are  extra  subjects. 

Mr.  Brown. — You  cannot  remark  that  £90  as 
being  spent  on  the  National  school  ? 

8596.  Dr.  Traill. — Suppose  you  had  house  pro- 
perty in  Dublin,  and  wanted  to  sell  the  rent  of  that 
house,  what  number  of  years’  purchase  would  it  bring? 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  the  utmost  claim 
that  could  possibly  be  made  against  the  £6,000, 
“■ighially  there.  That  would  be  ten  years’  purchase. 
That  would  be  £1,000. 

. 8j>97.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — Mr.  Recorder,  it 
■ff)  00113:80  against  Mr.  Brown  in  this  matter  that  in 
1832  the  Government  set  up  the  National  system, 
altogether  of  which  the  Catholics  and  Presbyterians 
availed  themselves,  while  these  people  in  Kildare- 
place  have  ever  since  conscientiously  put  a self-deny- 
JBg  ordinance  upon  themselves,  not  touching  the  new 


State  provision  but  keeping  up  this  place  all  the  time  Aug.  is,  n 
at  their  own  expense  to  satisfy  their  own  scruples.  ..  B — 
But  still  there  are  the  buildings.  Would  it  be  at  all  ' rovra’ 
possible  to  open  the  College  to  students  of  other  de- 
nominations who  desired  to  attend  as  extern  pupils  and 
to  be  trained  as  teachers  ? We  are  agreed  that  we  will 
not  try  to  construct  any  undenominational  boarding- 
school,  and  so  far  as  it  is  a boarding  institution  we 
would  not  think  of  interfering  -with  it,  but  we  know 
very  well  what  is  at  the  back  of  all  this.  Marlborough- 
street  Training  College,  maintained  by  the  State, 
satisfies  the  Presbyterians,  but  it  satisfies  nobody  else, 
its  existence  is  therefore  precarious  ; meantime  there 
is  no  Presbyterian  Training  College,  though  there  are 
Catholic  and  Church  Colleges,  and  if  they  fell  between 
the  two  stools  they  would  want  some  place  where  they 
could  get  good  training.  Would  it  be  compatible  with 
the  practical  working  of  your  institution  to  admit 
pupils  for  extern  training  ? 

The  Recorder. — We  found  that  this  question  had 
arisen  in  England  a good  deal,  and  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  and  some  of  the  people  who  took  an  interest  in 
education  gave  some  attention  to  it,  with  the  view  of 
seeing  whether  admission  to  these  denominational  insti- 
tutions could  be  secui-ed  to  students  not  members  of  the 
denomination ; there  were  several  attempts  to  intro- 
duce non-sectarian  departments,  because  the  Noncon- 
formists, as  they  call  themselves  conveniently  in  Eng- 
land, had  not  these  denominational  colleges  just  as 
here,  and  there  were  several  suggestions  like  that  that 
they  ought  to  be  open  to  every  denomination.  At  pre- 

sent they  have  not  been  able  to  work  it  out  for  the  very 
reason  suggested  by  Lord  Justice  Fitz.Gibbon,  that  the 
basis  of  these  is  that  they  are  to  be  denominational,  and 
it  would  be  very  hard  to  make  a system  satisfactory  to 
all  parties.  I may  say  that  I should  for  my  own  part 
be  delighted  by  the  admission  of  our  Presbyterian 
brethren,  but  there  are  a whole  lot  of  people  who  would 
be  frightened  by  the  idea  that  it  would  be  the  means 
of  introducing  disagreement  upon  the  Board  and  in  the 
management. 

8598.  Dr.  Traill. — You  would  get  your  results  fees 
from  the  Government  for  presenting  students? 

The  Recorder. — Well  at  present  we  have  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  National  Education  Commissioners,  but 
it  is  not  under  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

8599.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I assure  you  it  is. 

The  Act  47  and  48  Victoria,  chapter  22,  enables  loans 
to  be  given  for  building,  and  the  rules  under  which  you 
get  annual  capitation  are  also  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

8600.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — You  ai-epaidthree-fourtlis 
of  the  whole  expense  of  the  school,  provided  that 
expense  does  not  exceed  a certain  amount.  There  is  no 
provision  in  that  scheme  as  far  as  I can  see  for  extern 
pupils. 

The  Recorder. — None  whatever,  and  I think  I am 
right  in  saying  this,  that  the  rules  of  National  Board 
make  it  essential  that  it  should  be  a denominational 
establishment. 

• 8601.  Professor  Dougherty.— Nothing  of  the  kind; 
there  is  not  a word  of  the  denominational  character  of 
these  Training  Colleges  from  the  beginning  of  these  rules 
to  the  end ; and  with  respect  to  the  extern  pupils,  inas- 
much as  the  Commissioners  recognise  extern  pupils  in 
connexion  with  the  Marlborough-street  institution,  it 
does  not  appeal-  to  me  that  the  difficulties  suggested  by 
Dr.  Molloy  would  be  insuperable.  Of  course  they  would 
require  to  be  discussed,  and  would  be  a matter  of 
arrangement  with  the  Treasury,  but  I do  not  suppose 
any  difficulty  would  be  raised  with  respect  to  your 
obtaining  a grant  for  an  extern  class  inasmuch  as  the 
Commissioners  in  Marlborough-street  have  an  extern 
class  themselves. 

Judge  Gamble. — I quite  concur  with  the  Recorder 
in  the  desire  that  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  might 
be  made  if  it  were  possible,  but  I would  first  throw 
out  this  suggestion  whether  it  would  satisfy  the  Presby- 
terian body,  that  the  Training  College  could  introduce 
a rule  merely  providing  that  any  teacher  in  training, 
who  was  not  a member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  should 
3D 
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Aug,  is,  ia86  not  be  required  to  attend  tbe  teaching  of  the  formularies 
Jlr.Brown,B.L.  or  catechism,  instead  of  going  so  far  as  to  make  them 
extern  pupils.  If  they  were  extern  pupils  you  could 
not  get  a capitation  grant  I am  afraid. 

8602.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — I think  that  is 
not  so ; the  National  Board’s  provision  as  to  Marl- 
borough-street  is : — “ the  Commissioners  may  recognise 
an  extern  class  which  is  composed  of  a limited  number 
of  duly  qualified  young  persons  who  wish  to  become 
National  teachers  ’’ — (reads) — and  a note  to  the  rule 
states  that  it  applies  also  to  private  Training  Colleges. 
It  would  occur  to  me  that  you  have  here  unquestion- 
ably some  property,  on  which  the  Presbyterians  have 
some  claim,  and  if  we  put  in  a clause  that  would 
enable  you  to  establish  an  extern  class,  would  that 
meet  your  approval? 

J udge  Gamble. — If  the  pupils  only  attended  instruc- 
tion the  Govemmentwould  refuse  to  give  any  capitation. 

8603.  Dr.  Traill. — Mr.  Recorder,  would  not  there 
be  really  this  difficulty,  that  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  denominational  colleges  has  been  that  each  denomi- 
nation should  have  in  their  own  hands  the  most  absolute 
and  entire  control  of  their  teachers,  and  it  has  arisen 
from  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Church  considering 
it  a sine  qua  nan  that  the  absolute  control  of  the 
instruction  of  the  teachers  in  religious  matters  should 
be  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  Do  you  think  that  a 
denominational  college  could  be  really  worked  on  such 
a basis  if  one-lialf  or  one-third  or  any  proportion  of  the 
teachers  in  training  are  to  be  told  under  a conscience 
clause  “ you  may  now  leave  the  room  as  the  catechism 
is  going  to  be  taught  ” ? 

8604.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  are  all  agreed 
that  we  should  not  mix  up  the  boarding  schools,  and 
therefore  it  limits  itself  to  whether  it  is  possible  for 
us  and  whether  we  ought  to  put  in  some  extern  class 
clause  by  which  members  of  eveiy  denomination 
would  be  entitled  on  application  to  attend,  without 
charge,  the  model  and  practising  schools  and  the 
lectures  of  the  professors. 

8606.  Dr.  Traill. — Without  charge — how  could 
that  be  done  ? 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — “Without  charge” 
would  require  modification. 

8606.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Mr.  Recorder,  which 
would  you  prefer,  paying  rent  for  the  buildings  to  the 
extent  of  .£200  a year,  which  I think  really  represents 
what  is  being  handed  over  to  you,  or  receiving  extern 
pupils  of  other  denominations?  You  must  bear  in 
mind_  that  the  rent  you  would  have  to  pay  would 
practically  enter  into  your  annual  expenses,  and 
three-fourths  would  be  paid  by  a grant  from  the 
Treasury.  Thus  while  you  would  pay  only  £50  out  of 
your  own  funds,  the  amount  available  for  general 
education  would  be  £200.  Should  you  prefer  that, 
or  should  you  prefer  to  receive  extern  pupils  of  other 
denominations  ? 

The  Recorder. — Speaking  alone,  I should  not  object 
to  sharing  with  other  denominations  if  we  could  afford 
it,  but  our  regular  charges  are  so  high  at  present, 
we  are  so  much  hampered  by  the  conditions  of  the 
Government  grant,  and  by  the  very  large  budding 
improvements  we  are  embarking  in  now,  that  I doubt 
whether  we  could  possibly  bear  any  further  charge. 
Ihen,  we  are  obliged  to  please  a very  large  number  of 
people  through  the  country  who  are  rather  strict  in 
them  criticism  of  the  College,  and  though  personally  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  make  provision  for  any  other 
denomination  who  were  good  enough  to  come  to  us 
and  to  trust  us,  yet  it  is  a difficult  thing  to  make 
people  who  talk  the  strongest  understand  the  actual 
fects  of  a complicated  question  j and  unless  Professor 
Dougherty’s  people  were  really  asking  for  what  they 
held  to  be  a real  advantage  for  themselves,  I would 
strongly  put  it  upon  them  not  to  ask  us  to  make  room 
for  them.  What  I should  be  afraid  of  would  be  this, 
that  some  of  our  supporters  would  say,  “ Oh,  there 
you  axe  going  back  to  the  mixed  principles  of  the 
JN  ational  Board.  You  told  us  you  had  established  this 
as  a Training  College  for  our  Church  only.”  Now, 


remember  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  not  merelv  t 
provide  the  25  per  cent,  towards  the  governing 
department,  we  have  to  provide  the  whole  of  tl  I 
building  improvements  and  the  whole  100  per  cent 
of  the  non-government  side.  1 ni' 


8607.  Professor  Dougherty.— But  you  are  getting  a 
very  valuable  property  which  at  a very  low  estimate 
is  worth  ±15,000. 


The  Recorder. — Up  to  1832  there  was  no  doubt  a 
very  large  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterians  and  of  everybody  in 
the  country  in  consequence  of  the  very  ambitious  idea 
that  the  old  Kildare-place  Society  had,  and  that  was 
that  they  could  be,  the  National  Education  Board  for 
Ireland,  that  was  what  they  professed  to  be  able  to  be 
but  people  would  not  have  it  on  their  terms,  and  they 
went  cT  from  it  by  degrees ; the  Society  was  not  under 
charter,  and  although  there  was  this  provision  pro- 
viding that  the  Bible  was  to  be  taught  and  no  sects- 
lianism,  that  was  only  a rule,  and  it  could  have  been 
modified  at  any  time  by  a meeting  of  the  whole  body 
for  one  of  the  rules  provided  for  changes  in  any  of  the 
laws  by  public  annual  meeting.  When  Parliament  came 
in  in  1832  and  altered  this  system,  the  Society  were 
left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  the  Government  and 
the  country  said  “we  have  utilized  you  so  far,  we 
cannot  utilize  you  any  more,  go  on  and  exercise  those 
buildings  as  you  please.”  There  was  no  attempt  to 
ask  them  to  give  back  what  had  been  given,  because  it 
had  been  voted  freely  by  Parliament  out  of  its  own 
bounty. 

8608.  Professor  Dougherty. — If  anybody  proposed 
to  settle  a scheme  for  Maynooth,  giving  the  property 
of  Maynooth,  originally  given  by  the  bounty  of  Par- 
liament, to  a body  differing  fundamentally  from  the 
body  which  erected  Maynooth  College,  do"  you  tl.inl- 
it  likely  that  somebody  would  interfere  and  say  “this 
cannot  be  done  consistently  with  the  trusts  ” ? 

The  Recorder. — In  this  instance  Parliament  said, 
“ Go  on,  we  will  help  you  no  more,”  and  then  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  our  denomination.  No  doubt  this 
was  not  perfected  until  1847  when  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society  came  in,  but  it  was  always  verging  to- 
wards it. 


8609.  Mr.  Naish. — In  the  interval  between  1833 
and  1847,  what  became  of  it? 


Mr.  Brovin. — The  change  was  gradual. 

The  Recorder. — It  was  merging  to  a purely  denomi- 
national institution. 

8610.  Professor  Dougherty. — We  have  had  evi 
dence  that  they  continued  to  make  grants  to  Presby- 
terian schools  as  late  as  1852. 

The  Recorder. — I think  the  amount  of  those  giants 
would  afford  a fair  test  of  what  the  amount  of  their 
interest  in  the  endowment  would  be  ; but  at  any  rate 
for  30  years  it  has  been  in  our  hands,  and  if  we  were 
a wealthy  body,  if  we  had  not  these  tremendous 
responsibilities  upon  us,  we  might  be  glad  to  do  what 
has  been  suggested;  but  looking  at  these  responsi- 
bilities, and  the  difficulty  of  getting  money,  I am 
afraid  on  the  other  hand  by  enlarging  our  boundaries 
for  other  denominations  we  should  be  offering  only  a 
questionable  advantage  to  them.  However,  if  they 
insisted  on  this  questionable  advantage,  and  we  could 
grant  it  having  regard  to  our  resources,  I would  trust 
that  we  should  seek  to  make  it  as  substantial  as  cir- 
cumstances permitted.  If  we  were  really  able  to  bear 
the  burden  I would  not  be  the  man  to  say  we  should 


8611.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  are  those  re- 
sponsibilities to  which  you  apply  this  adjective 
“ tremendous  ” ? 

The  Recorder. — At  present  we  find  it  difficult 
enough  to  get  the  hundred  per  cent,  for  the  non- 
government side  and  the  twenty-five  for  the  government 
side  all  by  subscription,  while  at  Marlborough-street 
there  is  the  prestige  of  the  Government  establishment 
without  any  of  the  financial  drawbacks  or  hindrances 
to  which  we  are  subjected ; then  if  we  admit  other 
denominations,  men  will  stand  up  in  the  Synod  and  say 
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il01l  Aat  is  a very  picturesque  affair  you  have  got  m 
Tfil dare-place.  If  we  are  to  have  a mixed  institution 
£2,  w£  a better  one' there  before  for  nothing,  with- 
to  tax  us.”  If  we  admit  other  denominations 
“Oh.  you  told  »s  thut  it  w,  eotab- 
fisheda  Church  CoUege  there  it  would  be  all  for  our- 

ives  and  now  you  are  allowing  in  the  conscience  clause 
*5  the  National  Board  that  people  are  to  leave  when 
“lisious  education  is  attempted  to  be  brought  to  bear 

° them,  and  you  are  telling  them  to  go  away,  intro- 
ducing a conscience  clause.”.  I do  not  object  to  it  my- 
self but  I think  there  are  people  who  won  t under- 

*&£  Dr.  Traill.— Would  not  you  lose  your  sub- 
scriptions wholesale  ? 

The  Recorder. — I do  not  say  wholesale,  but  we 
would  lose  a good  deal,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  any. 

8613.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  is  the  amount 

of  your  subscriptions  at  present? 

The  Recorder. — We  have  raised  for  building  £2,000. 

8614.  Professor  Dougherty. — What  is  the  annual 
amount’ of  the  subscriptions  you  receive  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Training  College? 

The  Recorder. — It  is  in  round  numbers  at  present, 
£2,700. 

8615.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  that  apart  from 
the  buildings  charge  ? 

The  Recorder. — It  is  for  everything. 

8616.  Professor  Dougherty. — As  I understand  it, 
you  are  raising  a certain  amount  of  money  for  building 
purposes  in  connection  with  the  Training  College,  and  I 
want  to  put  that  out  of  sight  for  the  moment  and  to 
find  out  what  is  the  amount  of  the  annual  subscriptions 
which  are  given  to  maintain  the  Training  College? 

The  Recorder. — About  £700  for  the  Government 
department. 

8617.  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — In  the  report  for 
1885,  I find  Government  department  contributions, 
£135 ; non-Government  department  contributions, 
£934  ; General  Fund  contributions,  £507  17s.  8 d. 

The  Recorder. — The  first  year  we  only  took  in  thirty- 
five  female  students  on  the  Government  side,  and  it  was 
established  the  following  year  on  the  biennial  system. 
We  have  to  raise  £700  a year  on  the  Government  side 
to  get  the  25  per  cent.,  and  we  have  to  pay  the  whole  of 
the  other,  which  is  between  £1,800  and  £2,000  a year. 
That  is  between  £2,000  and  £3,000. 

8618.  Dr.  Traill. — How  much  more  do  you  expect 
to  have  to  pay  for  the  new  buildings  ? 

The  Recorder. — About  £5,000  altogether. 

Judge  Gamble. — Might  I take  the  opportunity  of 
throwing  out  another  suggestion  with  regard  to  that 
proposal  to  admit  other  denominations  ? After  con- 
sidering it  more  fully  I think  it  a dangerous  thing  to 
introduce.  If  you  introduce  at  all  the  element  of 
allowing  some  persons  who  are  not  denominational  it 
will  be  a constant  source  of  irritation  with  regard  to  the 
future  management  of  the  College. 

8619.  Professor  Dougherty. — Is  not  that  directly 
in  the  teeth  of  the  rules  of  your  Society  ? 

Judge  Gamble. — I mean  with  respect  to  money,  and 
not  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  pupils,  but  you 
cannot  make  arrangements  about  the  pupils  without 
making  provision  for  the  future  management,  you 
have  no  provision  in  your  scheme  for  that,  and  there- 
fore I think  that  the  admission  of  extern  pupils  will 
he  a cause  of  dissensions. 


8620.  Dr.  Traill. — Might  they  not  also  claim  a 
voice  in  the  governing  body  after  a while  ? 

Judge  Gamble. — Yes. 

8621.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — Then  it  is  a great  ad- 
vantage to  the  new  system  that  it  should  be  strictly 
denominational  ? 

Judge  Gamble. — Yes. 

8622.  Rev.  Dr.  Molloy. — But  if  in  order  to  secure 
that  advantage  we  hand  over  to  you  £6,000  of 
property  intended  for  undenominational  purposes, 
should  we  not  charge  you  a fair  rent  for  it? 

8623.  Dr. Traill. — Ought  notwe  to  assumethat  the 
£6,000  is  but  £1,000  now  ? 


The  Recorder. — I believe  there  was  a great  deal 
more  than  £6,000  of  Government  money  in  it,  but  I 
ask  you  to  go  on  the  broad  view,  chat  since  1 832  we  have 
been  left  to  our  own  resources,  and  we  have  sustained 
that  burden,  and  the  great  policy  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations, one  which  is  introduced  into  every  civilized 
jurisprudence  in  the  world,  to  allow  lapse  of  time  to 
operate  in  favour  of  possession,  is  on  our  side. 

8624.  Dr.  Traill.— I want  to  get  at  the  present 
value  of  that  £6,900  put  into  this  building  by  public 
money  in  1814.  The  interest  of  that  at  3 per  cent,  is 
two  hundred  and  odd  pounds,  and  the  head  rent  is 
£110.  Now,  is  the  property  worth  more  than  ten 
years’  purchase  of  the  difference,  say  £1,000? 

The  Recorder. — There  was  a very  much  larger 
amount  than  £6,900. 

Dr.  Traill. — Not  on  the  buildings. 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon. — We  went  into  all 
that,  the  annual  grants  were  all  spent  on  the  schools 
throughout  the  country,  the  only  money  that  we  could 
identify  as  still  represented  by  property  was  the 
original  building  grant  of  £6,900,  and  I believe  a small 
supplementary  grant  to  finish. 

Dr  Traill. — I say  that  the  commercial  value  of  that 
£6,900  is  £1,000. 

Mr.  Brown. — I say  the  difficulty  from  the  first  of 
putting  a rent  on  the  premises  was  giving  the  trustees 
a limited  sum  to  cany  out  the  trusts,  and  therefore  I 
was  prepared  to  make  the  suggestion,  which  has  been 
made  by  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon,  as  one  which  would 
satisfy  the  Presbyterians,  namely  that  the  teachers  and 
students  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  purely  educational  advantages  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  Training  College  in  Kildare-place, 
they  taking  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding a hoarding-house  for  them  here  in  Dublin ; and 
let  them  be- admitted  to  the  College  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a fair  conscience  clause.  This  is  a proposal 
which  might  yet,  and  in  a veiy  short  time,  become  really 
of  advantage  to  us. 

8625.  Dr.  Traill. — You  have  admission  already  in 
Marlborough-street. 

Mr.  Brown. — We  do  not  know  how  long  that  will 
last,  and  whether  it  will  be  for  very  long  the 
Government  will  keep  it  up  for  one  religious  denomi- 
nation. 

8626.  Dr.  Traill. — Weil,  won’t  that  give  you  a claim 
for  compensation  against  the  Government  instead  of 
against  us  ?- 

Mr,  Brown. — We  will  do  our  best.  We  are  in 
danger  of  being  left  more  or  less  on  our  beam  ends  with 
reference  to  a Training  College.  The  Marlborough- 
street  College  is  not  likely  to  be  permanent,  and  there- 
fore it  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  us  to  be  able  to 
get  admission  to  this  College. 

8627.  Dr.  Traill.— Do  you  propose  to  pay  for 
them? 

Mr.  Brown.— I suppose  with  respect  to  that  fair 
terms  might  be  made. 

Professor  Dougherty. — We  are  paying  the  Society 
in  advance  by  handing  them  over  this  property. 

8628.  Dr.  Traill.— For  £20  a year  you  want  to 
get  £500  a vear.  All  you  want,  Mr  Brown,  is  a con- 
science clause? 

Mr.  Brown. — All  I want  is  a conscience  clause. 

8629.  Dr.  Traill.— That  you  will  not  get. 

Mr.  Brown.— A.  clause  in  your  draft  scheme  provides 
for  the  admission  of  extern  students, — Clause  6 : — “To 
provide  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  governors 
shall  from  time  to  time  think  expedient  for  the  ad- 
mission to  the  Training  College  of  extern  students,  male 
and  female,  who  are  preparing  to  become  or  are  already 
teachers,  but  so  that  the  provision  for  resident  students 
shall  not  be  prejudiced  thereby.” 

8630.  Lord.  Justice  FitzGibbon.— It  would  be  per- 
fectly open  to  the  governors  under  that  to  admit  Presby- 
terians, but  Mr.  Brown  contends  that  they  should  be 
obliged  to  receive  students  subj  ect  to  a conscience  clause 
Now,  Mr.  Brown,  we  have  heard  you,  and  I think  you 
will  have  gathered  that,  while  there  is  a great  deal  to  be 

3 D 2 


Aug.  28,  1666. 
Mr.Brown,B.i, 
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Aug.  is,  1886.  said  in  favour  of  the  principle  for  which  you  contend, 
Wr  Brown  n i.  we  must  ^ first  place  carefully  ascertain  whether 
the  rules  of  the  National  Board  would  admit  of  pay- 
ment for  these  extern  classes,  and  we  must  also  see 
that  we  do  not  destroy  the  substance  for  the  shadow, 
for  if  we  put  in  a conscience  clause  for  extern  students 
in  training,  you  see  the  danger  that  it  may  stop  the 
subscriptions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  place.  We 
cannot  put  it  in  if  it  would  expose  the  governors  to 
that  danger,  and  in  that  case,  you  must  only  “ kill  a 
Hessian  for  yourself,”  and  establish  a Training  College 
of  your  own. 


Church  to  shipwreck  its  whole  source  of  supplies  1 
an  imaginary  thing  of  this  kind.  1 1 a 

. 8631-  Professor  Dougherty — Why  should  you  not 
give  this  conscience  clause  ? 1 


Dr.  Traill. — Simply  because  you  cannot  get  the 
subscriptions.  ° 

Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon.— In  this  case  as  in  that 
of  Swords,  the  settlement  of  the  scheme  now  passes  on 
to  the  shoulders  of  my  judicial  colleague  and  myself 
and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  settle  it  in  this  case. 
The  sitting  was  then  adjourned. 
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DOCUMENTS. 
No.  I.  (a.) 


Circular  issued  to  Governing  Bodies. 


The  immediate  attention  of  the  governing  bodies  of 
educational  endowments  is  directed  to  the  provisions 
of  section  20  of  “The  Educational  Endowments  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1885,”  under  which  any  governing  body 
desiring  to  submit  a draft  scheme  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Commissioners  must  give  notice  of  their  intention 
to  do  so  on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  November  instant, 
and  submit  their  scheme  within  two  months  thereafter. 
Unless  these  steps  are  taken,  the  light  of  requiring 
the  Commissioners  to  take  the  scheme  proposed  by  the 
governing  body  into  consideration  before  preparing  any 
other,  and  to  submit  it  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council  with  any  scheme  of  their  own,  will  lapse. 

To  assist  governing  bodies  in  determining  whether 
they  should  give  the  prescribed  notice,  and  also  to 
.ruide  them  in  preparing  draft  schemes,  the  Commis- 
sioners think  it  right  to  state,  in  general  terms,  the 
course  which  they  propose  to  follow,  subject  to  such 
variations  as  the  circumstances  of  particular  cases  may 
require. 

The  endowments  which  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  Commission  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : first, 
those  which  come  of  necessity  under  the  operation  of 
the  Commission,  and  secondly,  those  which  may  obtain 
the-advantages  offered  by  the  Act,  but  which  cannot 
be  brought  under  its  operation  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  founders  or  governing  bodies. 

As  regards  the  first  class  of  endowments,  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  exercise  their  com- 
pulsory powers  so  far  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  effect  the 
objects  of  the  Act,  but  before  preparing  their  own 
scheme  they  are  required  to  consider  any  draft  scheme 
duly  submitted  by  the  governing  body.  Each  scheme 
so  submitted  should  fully  provide  for  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  property  of  the  endowment,  and  for 
its  future  management  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
conditions  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  secure  its 
efficiency,  and  to  extend  its  usefulness  to  all  persons 
entitled  to  benefit  from  it,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  the  objects  of  the  foundation,  and 
(in  the  case  of  private  endowments)  the  spirit  of  the 
founders’  intentions. 

Every  scheme  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council  will  have  the  force  of  an  Act  of  Pai’liament, 
and  thenceforth  constitute  the  charter  of  the  endow- 
ment ; it  is  therefore  desirable  that  each  draft  scheme 
submitted  for  consideration  should  be  complete  in 
itself,  fully  empowering  the  governing  body  to  dis- 
charge their  trust  with  efficiency,  and  containing  all 
provisions  of  any  existing  statute,  charter,  or  other 
instrument  which  are  to  remain  in  force.  The  scheme 
may,  among  other  provisions,  define,  extend,  or  alter 
existing  powers,  remove  or  modify  obsolete  or  injurious 
restrictions,  sanction  the  sale  and  reinvestment  of  pro- 
perty, or  readjust  the  conditions  regulating  the 
management  of  the  endowment,  amalgamate  or  diride 
endowments,  and  provide  against  the  risk  and  expense 
of  personal  trusteeship  by  incorporating  the  governing 
body,  or  vesting  the  endowment  in  an  existing  cor- 
porate body  in  trust  for  the  governing  body. 

As  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  with  regard 
to  each  endowment  will  be  exhausted  as  soon  as  the 
scheme  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Council,  it  should  make  ample  provision  to 
enable  the  governing  body,  as  thereby  constituted, 
thenceforth  to  manage  the  endowment  without  recourse 
to  other  authority. 

The  submission  of  a draft  scheme  by  each  governing 
body  coming  under  the  operation  of  the  Act,  whether 
compulsorily  or  otherwise,  will,  besides  securing  the 
rights  already  mentioned,  give  to  the  Commissioners, 
in  the  most  convenient  and  definite  shape,  a statement 


of  the  views  of  the  present  governors  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  each  endowment. 

It  may  be  in  some  cases  doubtful  whether  endow- 
ments are,  wholly  or  in  part,  excepted  under  section 
7,  of  which  a copy  is  appended. 

To  relieve  governing  bodies  in  such  cases  from  the 
risk  of  losing  the  right  of  submitting  draft  schemes 
prepared  by  themselves,  through  any  apprehension  that 
the  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so  might  involve 
submission  to  a jurisdiction  of  which  they  do  not 
desire  to  avail  themselves  voluntarily,  and  from  which 
they  may  consider  themselves  exempt,  the  Commis- 
sioners are  prepared,  where  this  question  is  raised,  to 
receive  notices  and  draft  schemes  provisionally.  Any 
governing  body  which  does  not  admit  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission  may  by  their  notice  reserve  the 
right  to  contend,  in  the  first  instance,  that  their  en- 
dowment is  within  some  of  the  exceptions  contained  in 
section  7.  In  each  such  case  the  Judicial  Commis- 
sioners will,  before  considering  the  draft  scheme,  hear 
and  decide  the  question  of  exemption,  requiring  the 
governing  body  to  furnish  the  evidence  necessary  for 
its  determination.  If  the  exemption  is  established, 
the  Commission  will  not  proceed  further  upon  the 
notice  or  draft  scheme,  unless  with  the  written  consent 
of  the  founder  or  governing  body,  and  where  the  ex- 
emption is  not  established,  the  rights  arising  from  the 
service  of  the  notice  and  submission  of  the  draft 
scheme  will  be  recognised. 

As  the  Act  requires  the  Commissioners  to  take  each 
draft  scheme  duly  submitted  by  a governing  body  into 
consideration,  before  preparing  then-  own  scheme, 
arrangements  will  be  made,  whenever  practicable,  by 
which  the  full  body  of  the  Commission  will  take  part 
in  the  first  instance  in  the  consideration  of  such  draft 
schemes.  Public  notice  will  be  given  of  the  lodgment 
of  each  draft  scheme,  opportunity  will  be  given  to  all 
persons  interested  to  furnish  objections  and  propose 
amendments,  and  a time  and  place  will  be  afterwards 
appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the  scheme,  when  the 
Judicial  Commissioners  will  attend,  and  the  governing 
body  and  others  interested  may  submit  their  views. 

By  order  of  the  Commissioners, 

Wit.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 

23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin,  _ 

November  3rd,  1885. 


Section  7 enacts  as  follows 

Act  not  to  apply  to  certain  Endowments. 

This  Act  shall  not  apply — . , . . , , 

(!)  to  any  endowment  belonging  to,  or  administered 
by,  or  in  the  gift  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  or 
Trinity  College;  or  . , ,, 

(2)  to  any  endowment  solely  or  mainly  applicable  or 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  theological  instruction,  or 
belonging  to  any  theological  institution ; or 

(3)  to  any  endowment  which  in  the  discretion  ot  the 
governing  body  may  be  wholly  applied  to  other  than 
educational  purposes  5 or 

(4)  to  any  endowment  or  part  of  an  endowment  [as 

the  case  may  be)  given  to  charitable  uses,  or  to  such 
uses  as  are  referred  to  in  this  Act,  at  any  time  alter 
the  passing  of  this  Act ; or  , 

(5)  to  any  endowment  consisting  of  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, or  accumulations,  or  investments  thereof ; 

(6)  to  any  endowment  applicable  and  provided  exclu- 
sively for  the  benefit  of  persons  of  any  particular 
religious  denomination,  and  which  is  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  persons  of  that  denomination, 

unless  the  founder  or  the  governing  body^of  such  endow- 
ment, or  the  senate  or  governing  body  of  such  university, 
rsapecti-rely.  d»Jl  intimate  m wr.trng  to  Ihs i Commi.nonei! 
their  consent  that  such  endowment  shall  be  dealt  with  under 
this  Act 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


No.  II.  (a.) 

Educational  Endotodnts  (Ireland)  Commission. 
Circular  to  Intermediate  Schools. 


23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin, 

26th  October,  1885. 

Sie, — I am  directed  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
following  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Educational 
Eudowments  (Ireland)  Commission  : — 

}\  That,  with  respect  to  the  endowments  of  public 
origin  available  for  Intermediate  Education,  an  oppor- 
tunity be  afforded  to  the  representatives  of  the  several 
religious  denominations  to  appear  before  the  Commis- 
sion and  present  their  views  as  regards 

(a)  Their  claims  upon  the  endowments  in  question. 

(M  The  manner  in  which  these  endowments  may 
be  best  applied  in  the  interests  of  education. 

. 2-  That  this  opportunity  be  afforded,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inquiry  into  the  Royal 
Schools. 

3.  That  it  is  desirable,  as  a general  rule,  to  apply 
endowments  to  the  support  of  schools  already  existing 
mid  successful  rather  than  to  the  establishment  of  new 
institutions.  The  Commission  will,  however,  consider 
the  claims  of  any  localities  in  which  it  may  appear  that 
education  is  not  adequately  provided  for. 


information  required 
to  enable  the  Commission  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
the  endowments  applicable  to  Intermediate  Education 
a circular  be  sent  to  each  Intermediate  School  mire-’ 
land  asking  for  a return  showing  the  extent 
character  oi  the  education  supplied. 

In  accordance,  n-itll  the  last  of  these  resolutions  the 
enclosed  form  of  return  has  been  prepared,  which  it  is 
intended  to  send  to  all  Schools  of  the  class  qualified  to 
receive  Results  Fees  from  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board.  As  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the  work  of 
the  Commission  that  the  fullest  possible  information 
should  be  received,  you  are  requested  to  fill  up  the  form 
with  respect  to  your  own  Institution,  and  return  it  to 
tins  office.  But  if  you  should  have  any  difficulty  in 
furnishing  answers  under  all  the  heads  of  enquire,  the 
Commission  will  be  glad  to  receive  so  much  of  the 
information  sought  for  as  you  find  it  convenient  to 
give. 

A stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed  for  a 
reply. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


No.  II.  (b.) 

Return. 

Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission. 
Intermediate  Schools. 


Name  of  School, 


(A) .  Constitution  and  System  of  Management 

(B) .  Resources,  if  any  (other  than  School  Fees),  avail- 

able for  support  of  School  or  payment’ of 
Teachers. 

(C) .  Number  of  Teachers. 

(D) .  Subjects  of  Instruction. 

(E) .  Is  School  denominational  or  mixed ; if  denomi- 

national, to  what  denomination  does  it  belong  1 

(F) .  Number  of  Pupils  of  each  religious  denomination. 


(а) .  Universities  or  Colleges. 

(б) .  Higher  Examinations 

for  the  Public  Service, 


(G).  Estimated  per- 
centage of  Pupils 
intended  for 


f Clerical. 

(c).  Professions^  Legal. 

[ Medical. 


Id).  Mercantile  Pursuits. 


(e).  Other  Callings. 
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,tt\  Extent  Character,  and  Results  of  the  Education 
given  during  the  last  three  years. 

(ij Pupils  receiving  Intermediate  Education  : — 

( Boarders  ..... 

Number  of  4 

( Day  Scholars 

1 Greek  and  Latin  . 
Classics  < 

( Latin  only  . 

1882-3. 

1883-4. 

1884-5. 

Number  learning  ■ Languages  ^ English  only 

( Euclid  and  Algebra 
Mathematics  4 

( Arithmetic  only  . 

[_  Physical  and  Natural  Sciences 

Number  receiving  Technical  Education  (if  any)  . 

(ii.) — Results  of  Intermediate  Examinations : — 

Number  of  Exhibitions*  gained  by  Pupils  from  the  School 
„ Book  Prizes  „ „ „ „ 

„ Medals  „ „ „ „ 

( Senior  Grade  . 

Total  of  popiWlo  1 nyjje  Grad8 . . . 

passed  the  Examination  j 

L Junior  Grade  . 

Amount  of  Results  Fees  received  .... 

£ 

£ 

£ 

(in.) — Pupils  Matriculated  direct  from  School  (mentioning 
any  distinctions  gained  at  Matriculation) : — 

in  the  University  of  Dublin 

in  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  .... 

in  the  University 

j 

• 

Appendix  B. 


* The  £40  Prizes  awarded  in  the  Senior  Grade  are  to  be  ranked  as  Exhibitions. 


. Signatnre. 

f State  whether  President, 
( Head  Master  or  otherwise. 


Postal  Address. 


Dated  this 


day  of 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION. 

N.B — With  respect  to  any  School  whose  Pupils  have  not  gone  up  to  the  Examinations  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board,  or  whose  Educational  work,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Head  Master,  is  not  fully  repre- 
sented by  the  results  of  these  Examinations,  the  Commission  will  be  glad  to  receive  other  information 
Betting  forth  the  Educational  work  done  in  the  School.  Such  information,  with  any  observations 
which  it  may  seem  desirable  to  add,  should  be  written  below. 
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Return  furnished  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 


Donor. 

Will. 

Deed,  Scheme,  Ac 

D 

ate  of 

i 



Probate  of  Will. 

Will,  Deed,  Scheme 
<fcc. 

Principal  Fund. 

.1 

£ s.  d. 

Abbott,  John,  . . 

. Will, 

- 

11  October,  1863, 

- 

343  9 8 

Consols,  , 

Bell,  'William,  . 

. wm. 

- 

80  July,  1879, 

- 

834  0 0 

New  Threes, 

Bermingham,  Anne, 

Will, 

- 

10  July,  1879, 

- 

50  0 0) 

Casb, 

Do.,  . 

do., 

do.. 

26  0 0 

do., 

do.. 

do.. 

Browne,  Robert, 

Will, 

— 

11  October,  1863, 

— 

1,178  6 7 

New  Threei, 

Carey,  Cordelia, 

Will, 

- 

8 December,  1838, 

- 

- 

_ 

Do., 

Chapelliere,  lewis,  . 

Will, 

— 

8 May,  1784, 

— 

440  10  3 

Consols, 

Bishop  Chenevix  and  Bisho; 

Will, 

- 

- 

13  August,  1779, 

600  0 0 

Casb, 

Chetwoda 

Scheme  (copy  here 

About  1703,  ■) 

2,706  18  2 

New  Threes, 

Stearne,  . . , 

do.,  . j" 

with). 

1 

1 May,  1741, . J 

Coen,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr., 

See  observations, 

- 

- 

- 

96  4 4 

New  Threes, 

Distressed  Clergyman’s  Fund, 

See  observations, 

— 

_ 

_ 

23  4 8 

benture  Stock  of 
Belfast  & Northern 

Evans,  Rev.  G., 

See  observations, . 

- 

- 

196  IS  0 

Counties  Railway, 
New  Threes, 

Fitzgerald,  J.,  . 

wm, 

- 

23  February,  1882,  . 

_ 

2,476  19  9 

New  Threes, 

Fullerton,  Dr.  G., 

See  observations, . 

- 

— 

- 

2,000  0 0 

Cash, 

Gabbett,  Daniel, 

Will, 

- 

15  February,  1848,  . 

- 

416  18  4 

Consols, 

Gabbett,  Wiliam, 
Gardiner,  G.,  . 

wm, 

wm, 

- 

24  January,  1862,  . 

S January,  1765,  . 

1,068  12  4 
4,399  13  5 

New  Threes, 
New  Threes, 

General  Orphan  Home, 

See  observations, . 

r 

- 

367  16  8 
4i0  8 2 

New  Threes, 
Rents  (gross). 

Gillan,  John, 

wm, 

- 

21  March,  1873,  . 

200  0 0 

C..h,  . . 

Goldsmiths'  Benevolent  Fund, 

See  observations,  . 

_ 

270  5 8 

New  Threes, 

Jackson,  Richard,  , 

Jackson.  Margaret, 

Will,  . ) 

do.,  . f 

Scheme  of  this  Board 

(22  March,  1834,  )_ 
(14  August,  1834,  J 

2 March,  1881, 

{ 3 

Kinsey,  Joseph,  . 

wm, 

Scheme  of  Tice- 

25  March,  1872,  . 

16  July,  1877, 

2,134  13  6 

Consols, 

Kyle  Irish  Prize, 

See  observations,  . 

Scheme  of  this  Board 

Lewis,  A.  G., 

See  observations, . 

annexed. 

- 

- 

105  16  5 

Consols, 

M'Owen,  James, 

wm, 

_ 

12  April,  1872, 

22,340  11  10 

Various, 

(or  thereabouts). 

NettervilJe,  Lord, 

Will. 

13  May,  1884, 

1,500  0 0 

Casb,  . 

Do., 

do., 

_ 

1,000  0 0 

Casb,  • 

O’Neill,  Hugh,  . 

Will, 

- 

do.. 

1786, . 

2,000  0 0 
8,041  17  7 

Cash, 

New  Threes, 

Palmer,  Roger,  . 

wm, 

Scheme  In  Chancery, 

11  November,  1818 

11  June,  1860, 

8,121  7 7 

New  Threes, 

Parsons,  Persse, 

Will, 

_ 

(at  London). 

21  September,  1812, 

_ 

858  16  2 

New  Threes, 

Power,  Mary,  . 

Will, 

_ 

Consols, 

1,019  7 8 

New  Threes. 

Do.  ... 

do.. 

829  0 7 

Consols, 

eade,  Philip,  . 

wm, 

- 

6 May,  1883, 

- 

507  17  0 
97  19  0 

New  Threes. 
Consols, 

lobinson  Memorial  Fund, 

ee  observations, . 

_ 

727  16  2 

New  Threes, 

udd,  Susanna, . 

— 

Seed  of  Trust, 

- 

January,  1860,  . 

580  0 0 

New  Threes, 

ephenson,  Sarah,  . 

ran, 

— 

September,  1879,  . 

150  0 0 

ash, 

i August,  1870,  . 

250  0 0 < 

V 

andaleur,  R.  J.  0.,  . ' \ 

Uliers,  H.,  . ' 

vu’i,  ‘ ' 

Fill, 

— 

do.,  . 
July,  1879, 

August,  1819,  • 

260  0 0 
4.068  12  11 

ash, 

ew  Threes, 

— 

- 
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i accordance  -with  the  Minute  of  the  Board  of  9th  October,  1885. 


Management,  where  known. 


Purchase  money  of  premises  at  Monks  town  for 
parisli  purposes,  its  poor  mid  school. 

Belleville  Presbyterian  Church  and  School,  near 

St  Vincent  do  Paul's  Male  Orphanage,  Glasncvin, 
Poor  Schools,  Westland-row, 

Poor  Schools.  South  Cumberland-street, 

All  Hallows  College,  .... 
Apprenticing  Orphans,  Carlow,  . 


Churchwardens  of  Monkstown  Fund  in  the  hands  of  this  Board. 
School. 

Mr.  William  Hamill,  Lurgan,  . do. 

_ Hot  in  the  hands  of  this  Board. 


37  0 0 Annuity,  Portarlington  Apprenticing  Fund, 


Marriage  portions  for  young  men  educ 
Bishop  Foy’s  School. 

Apprenticing  Orphan  Boys,  Co.  Meath, 


Widows  and  Orphans  of  clergymen  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  (subject  to  a 
life  interest). 


. President  of  All  Hallows  College.  „ , ,d0-  ....  _ , 

, It.  C.  Browne  and  W.  A.  Cooper,  Fund  in  the  hands  of  this  Board. 

Carlow. 

, Very  Rev.  Sean  J.  Wolselcy,  do. 

Portarlington.  do 

Rt.  Rev.  W.  P.  Walsh,  Bishop  of  do. 

, *“*  "*v-  1 E„t  to  a,  Hud,  ol  tU,  Board. 

. Most  Rev.  C.  P.  Reichel,  Bishop  Fund  in  the  hands  of  this  Board, 
of  Meath;  and  Very  Rev.  J. 

Brownlow. 

Donation  to  Dr.  Coen,  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  by  two 
‘ ladies.  Transferred  to  this  Board,  10  th Feb.,  18S5. 

1 Commissioners  of  Charitable  The  Ufa  annuitant  is  still  living, 
v Donations  and  Bequests. 


Rev.  B.  Wade,  Mullaghmore 
Glebe,  Castlecaulfield,  County 
Tyrone. 


— St.  Patrick’s  R.C.  Male  and  Female  Orphan  ! 

Asylums,  Cork. 

— Establishing  Divinity  and  Medical  Scholarships  ' 

in  Magee  College,  Londonderry. 

— Limerick  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  . . I 

d,,  . . . . 

— Apprenticing  Protestant  boys  In  city  of  Dublin,  , 


E.  C.  D.  Bell,  Esq.,  Protestant 
Orphan  Hall,  Limerick, 
do.. 

Rev.  S.  C.  Hughes,  17,  Belgrave- 
road,  RathmineB. 


There  is  no  evidence  of  will  or  deed.  See  entries 
in  Parochial  Books  of  Donoughmore  Parish, 

Fund  transferred  to  this  Board,  6th  Dec.,  1SS2. 
Fund  in  the  hands  of  this  Board. 

Fund  not  in  the  hands  of  this  Board.  Originally 
a donation  from  Dr.  G.  Fullerton,  of  Sydney. 
Transferred  to  this  Board,  Jan.,  1885. 


Members  of  the  Corporation  of  Goldsmiths,  ] 
their  widows  and  orphans. 

Repair  of  school  house  and  widow  house,  Mon-  , 

•JTewry  Protestant  Orphan  Society:  marriage 
portion  charity. 

See  annexed  scheme, 


St.  Mary’s  Asylum  for  Industrious  Female 
Blind,  Merrion.  i 

Sisters  of  Mercy’s  Training  Sohools,  Baggot-strect, 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Cabra, 

Apprenticing  Fund,  Dublin, 

Marriage  portions.  Rush,  Co.  Dublin, 

. Iilerton  School,  . 

Presentation  Convent  children,  Waterford, 


E.  Johnson,  Esq.,  94,  Grafton- 
street.  „ , 

Archdeacon  C.  M.  Stack,  Mon- 
I aglmn. 


Fund  in  the  hands  of  this  Board. 

Case  pending  before  this  Board. 

Home  founded  in  1851  by  funds  raised  by 
subscription. 

Not  in  the  hands  of  this  Board. 

The  money  was  transferred  to  the  orphanage 
named  by  a Decree  of  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
dated  17th  Jan.,  1878. 

Fund  raised  by  subscription,  1S4S. 

Bv  Board's  scheme,  “ So  much  of  the  two  annui- 
ties of  £5  each  as  may  not  be  required  ior  the 
repairs  of  the  School  may  be  applied  to  the 
repairs  of  the  Alms  House.” 

. Funds  in  the  hands  of  this  Board. 

Fond  collected  in  1848. 

Gift  of  Arthur  Gamble  Lewis  to  the  L Bishop 
■ of  Tuam,  1867.  Fund  transferred  to  this  Board, 

Notice  of8an  action  to  have  a scheme  settled  in 
Chnncerv  for  the  administration  of  this  charitj 
"erved  on  this  Board,  in  Jan..  1881,  by 
Messrs  O’Hagan  4t  Son,  0.  Hareonrt-street  but 
.B  the  suit  was  a private  one,  information  will 

S »»  *.**—* 

who  had  carriage  of  the  case. 


L.  H.  OrmBhy,  m.d.,  4,  Merrion- 
square.  , . 

Parish  Priest  and  Rector  of  Rush, 


. BL  Rev.  Bishop  J.  Power  and 
Rev.  J.  S.  O'Flanagan,  Water- 
ford. 


— Widows  and  Orphans  of  the  parish  of  Inniscaltra, 


To  assist  Female  Professors  of  Mnsio  in  Ireland, 

Female  Orphan  House,  North  Circular-road,  so 
long  as  it  shall  continue  to  be  a strictly  Protes- 
tant establishment,  but  in  case  it  should  cease 
to  be  so,  then  to  the  Governors  of  the  Parochial 
Boarding  Schools  of  St.  Peter's  Parish,  Dublin. 
Protestant  School,  Ferns,  Co.  Wexford,  . 
Industrious  Male  Blind,  Prospect,  Glasncvin, 
Industrious  Female  Blind,  Merrion, 

Scholarships  in  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music, 
Protestant  Female  Orphan  Sohool,  Limerick,  . 


Rev.  R.  Haire,  Miss  S R.  Reade, 
and  Miss  F.  T.  Reade,  White- 
gate,  ria  Limerick. 

Hon.  W.  Burrell,  45,  Memou- 


do. 

Fund  in  the  hands  of  this  Board. 


Case  referred  to  Commissioner,  of  Educational 

S£.3»»  CtoUtton  Btotton. 


Not  In  the  hands  of  this  Board. 

— do. 

— do.  . . _ - 

— Funds  in  the  hands  of  this  Board. 

*SSSS: ““Soi 

Orphan  Sohool,  Limerick.  — 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


Affemdi.t  B.  No.  IV. 

Correspondence  between  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

Referred  to  in  the  Report,  p.  xiv. 


No.  IV.  (a.) 


Swords  Borough  School,  and  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College. 

Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission,  If  any  farther  copies  of  the  draft  Schem- 
as, Nassan-street,  Dublin  required  tor  the  use  ofPyour  OonnLSLS X “ 

15th  June,  1886.  be  had  on  application  to  this  office.  -T 


Gentlemen, — I am  directed  to  draw  your  particular 
attention  to  the  portions  of  the  draft  Schemes  dealing 
with  the  above  named  endowments  (copies  enclosed), 
in  giving  effect  to  which  your  Commissioners’ co-opera- 
tion would  be  required. 


I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
The  Secretaries,  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests, 

2,  Kildare-place. 


No.  IV.  (b.) 

Swords  Borough  School. 


Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  for  Ireland. 

2,  Kildare-place,  Dublin, 

24th  day  of  June,  1886. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  15th 
June,  enclosing  draft  Scheme  in  above  charity,  I am 
directed  by  the  Board  in  the  first  place  to  inquire 
with  reference  to  clause  10,  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
the  words  “ competent  authority,”  and  with  regard 
to  this  clause  I am  further  to  inform  you  that  if  ft  is 
intended  to  empower  this  Board  to  appoint  any  person 
whom  they  may  select  as  auditor,  they  would  not  he 
prepared  to  accept  their  responsibility,  unless  they 
were  at  the  same  time  empowered  to  pay  him  for  his 
services. 

With  regard  to  clause  13,  the  Board  would  be 
prepared  to  accept  the  custody  of  the  fluids;  but 


with  regard  to  the  succeeding  clauses  of  the  draft 
scheme  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  confer  upon  this 
Board  a share  in  the  management  of  the  school,  I am 
directed  to  call  your  attention  to  the  accompanying 
extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  of  the  26th 
day  of  March,  1863,  and  to  inform  you  that  the 
Board  see  no  reason  at  the  present  time  for  departing 
from  the  principles  laid  down  in  that  minute. 

With  regard,  however,  to  clause  31,  enabling  my 
Commissioners  to  alter  Schemes  from  time  to  time, 
the  Board  as  a matter  of  course  would  he  prepared 
to  accept  this  responsibility  which  has  been  thrown 
upon  them  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Arnold  F.  Graves,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary, 

Educational  Endowments  Commission. 


_ Extracts  from  Board’s  Minutes  of  26th  March,  1863 
“The  Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 


jjonanons  ana  .Bequests 

has  not  time,  nor  a sufficient  staff  of  officers  to  enable 
it  to  manage  the  details  of  the  administration  of  many 
chanties.  For  this  reason,  the  following  points  ought 
to  receive  attention  in  the  settlement  of  every  scheme 
tor  administering  any  funds  recovered  by  the  Board, 
in  the  first  place,  the  duty  of  the  Board  ought  to  be 
limited  to  paying  the  net  funds  in  the  cause  (after 
payment  of  costs)  to  trustees  appointed  by  the  Court 
•of  Chancery.  As  soon  as  the  funds  are  transferred 
to  the  trustees,  the  Board  should  be  relieved  from  all 
further  responsibility,  unless  information  should  again 
make  it  their  duty  to  interfere.  The  Board  “has 
before  it  several  instances  of  inconvenient  deviations 
fiom  this  role.  Thus,  m one  case,  the  decree  directs 
±he  trustees  to  purchase  land  “with  the  approbation 


of  the  Board ; ” in  another  case,  the  trustees  are  ordered 
to  submit  their  accounts  every  year  to  the  Board. 
Now,  the  Board  has  not  in  its  employment  any  staff 
of  surveyors,  valuators,  inspectors,  or  other  officers  to 
enable  it  to  form  a useful  judgment  in  the  purchase 
of  land,  or  the  judicious  expenditure  of  the  trust  funds. 
Such  decrees  tend  to  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the 
trustees  without  providing  any  adequate  check  as  a 
substitute,  while  they  impose  a duty  on  the  Board 
which  it  cannot  efficiently  discharge  from  want  of 
officers,  of  time,  and  of  judicial  authority. 

“ These  cases  are  referred  to  as  examples,  hut  the 
same  objections  are  applicable  to  every  instance  in 
which  the  decree  continues  the  connexion  between  the 
Board  and  the  administration  of  charity  after  it  has 
parted  with  the  funds.” 


Bequests  for  Ireland. 


2,  Kildare-place,  Dublin, 

24th  day  of  June,  1886. 


No.  IV.  (c.) 

hurch  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  ofthePooRin 

Ireland. 

Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  of  the  charity  should  be  kept,  and  that  they  are  not 

prepared  to  accept  this  responsibility. 

With  regard  to  the  provision  made  by  this  same 
clause  for  the  appointment  of  an  auditor,  I am  directed 
<a  TiT-n  e J*UU  Uay  OI  J une;  to  refer  you  to  my  letter  of  this  day  in  the  case  of 

biR,— With  reference  to  your  letter  of  15th  June  Swords  Borough  School. 

a o ve  c anties,  enclosing  copy  of  draft  scheme  With  regard  to  clauses  24  and  29  my  Commissioners 
pepar  jn  ^ ° R Educational  Endowments  are  prepared  to  accept  the  responsibility  thereby  cast 

(Ireland)  Act,  1885,  and  with  reference  to  the  duties  upon  them, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  throw  upon  this  Board  bv 

clauses  23  and  24  of  that  scheme,  [ am  directed  to  Faithfully  yours, 

r „°rflnr0U  tlmt  Board  are  of  opinion  that  the  Arnold  F.  Graves,  Secretary. 

Local  Government  Board  are  the  proper  parties  to  The  Secretarv 

prescribe  the  manner  and  form  in  which  the  accounts  EducatW  Endowments  Commission. 
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No.  IV.  (d.) 

Swords  Borough  School. — Draft  Scheme  No.  1. 


Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission, 

23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin, 

30th.  June,  1886. 

gIE Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  24th  June,  as 

to  above  draft  scheme,  I am  directed,,  in  answer  to  your 
inquiry  “ as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  words  ‘ competent 
authority’”  in  clause  10,  to  say  that  the  expression  is 
quoted  from  the  Educational  Endowments  Act,  1885, 
sec.  17  and  that  the  intention  of  the  scheme  is  to  en- 
able the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests,  if  they  should  think  fit  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  for  submitting  the  accounts  to  an  auditor  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  to  substitute  any  other 
efficient  mode  of  audit  which  may  appear  to  them  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  statute.  The  functions 
to  be  discharged  under  the  draft  scheme  in  this  respect 
would  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  which  your 
Commissioners  have  proposed  to  undertake,  under  the 
draft  scheme  which  they  have  submitted  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellorfortkemanagementofthe  “ Coulson  Charity,” 
viz.,  “ to  give  directions  for  the  audit  of  the  accounts.of 
each  year  by  some  duly  qualified  person.1' 

I am  to  point  out  that  provision  is  made  in  clause 
13,  page  6,  lines  5 to  10,  for  payment  by  your  Com- 
missioners out  of  the  endowment  of  all  necessary  ex- 
penses including  the  “ cost  of  audit.” 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  draft  scheme  to  impose 
upon  the  Commissioners  any  “ share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,”  the  functions  which  it  is  proposed 
that  they  shall  exercise  are  such  only  as  seem  neces- 
sary for  the  due  distribution  of  the  fund  vested  in 


them,  or  for  giving  effect  to  the  scheme  through  direc- 
tions to  be  given  by  the  Commissioners  in  accordance 
with  section  37  of  the  Act  of  1885.  Such  functions 
would  appear  to  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  Acts  of  1867  and  1871,  passed  subse- 
quently to  the  minute  referred  to  in  your  letter.  This 
minute  appears  to  deal  with  cases  where  “a  decree  con- 
tinues the  connexion  between  the  board  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  charity,  after  it  has  parted  with  the 
funds f while  in  the  present  case  the  draft  scheme  pro- 
poses to  vest  the  fund  in  the  Board  and  should  there- 
fore contain  all  provisions  necessary  to  secure  the 
observance  of  the  scheme,  which,  if  approved  by  Order 
in  Council,  will  have  statutory  validity  under  sections 
27  and  29  of  the  Act  of  1885. 

I am  directed  to  say  that  any  objections  or  amend- 
ments which  your  Commissioners  may  forward  to  me 
will  receive  full  consideration  in  this  and  all  other  cases, 
and  that  my  Commissioners  in  framing  draft  schemes 
for  securing  the  efficiency  of  educational  endowments 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  will  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  any  sug- 
gestion with  which  your  Board  may  be  good  enough  to 
favour  them  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  the 
Act. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 

Arnold  Graves,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

CommissionersofCharitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 


No.  IV.  (e.) 

Crnr  of  Dublin  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of 
the  Poor  in  Ireland.— Draft  Scheme  No.  2. 


Educational  Endowments  (Deland)  Commission, 

23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin, 

June  30th,  1886. 

Gentlemen, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the 
24th  inst.  as  to  above  draft  scheme,  I am  directed  to 
say  that  it  is  not  intended  by  clause  23  to  enforce 
upon  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  the  duty  of  prescribing  the  manner  and  form 
in  which  the  accounts  of  the  charity  should  be  kept, 
unless  it  should  appear  to  the  Commissioners  to  be 
desirable  to  relieve  the  governors  from  the  obligation  to 
submit  their  accounts  to  an  auditor  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  upon  this  subject  I beg  to 
refer  you  to  the  further  explanations  contained  in  my 


letter  of  this  day’s  date,  in  the  case  of  Swords  Borough 
School. 

Though  clause  24  of  the  draft  scheme  is  mentioned 
in  your  letter  along  with  clause  23,  it  has  no  reference 
to  audit,  and  merely  requires  the  governors  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Act  of  1867,  to  obtain  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  for  any  sale,  letting,  or  exchange  of  their 
lands,  and  therefore  does  not  appear  to  impose  any 
responsibility  not  already  contemplated  by  statute. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 

The  Secretaries,  . 

Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 


No.  IV.  (f.) 


Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  in  Ireland. 

Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 


Bequests  for  Ireland. 

2 Kildare-place,  Dublin, 

3rd  day  of  July,  1886. 

Sir, — With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  30th 
ultimo,  in  the  above  charity,  in  reply  to  my  letter  of 
the  24th  ultimo,  permit  me  to  correct  a clerical  error 
in  my  letter. 


Clause  24*  should  not  hare  been  mentioned  along 
with  clause  23.  My  Commissioned  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  h,  clause  24 
While  on  this  subject  I might  point  out  that  the 
Board  are  already  possessed  of  the  powers  which  this 
clause  purports  to  give  them.— (30  & 31  Vic.,  cap.  54.) 

I am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Arnold  F.  Graves. 

W.  Ellis,  Esq. 


* In  Scheme  published  loth  June,  1886. 


3 E 2 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


No.  IV.  (g.) 

Swords  Borough  School. 


Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  for  Ireland. 

2,  Kildare-place,  Dublin, 

22nd  day  of  July,  1880. 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  30th  June 
and  clause  10  of  the  draft  Scheme  in  above  charity, 
I am  directed  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Commis- 
sioners to  section  17  of  “The  Educational  Endow- 
ments (Ireland)  Act,”  and  to  point  out  that  although 
that  section  makes  provision  for  the  payment  of  an 
Inspector,  it  makes  no  provision  for  the  payment  of 
an  auditor.  This  omission,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  use  of  the  words,  “ the  Local  Government  Board 
or  other  competent  authority,”  seems  to  suggest  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  that  accounts 
of  Educational  Endowments  should  be  audited  by  a 
government  auditor  free  of  expense. 

The  manner  in  which  clause  10  of  the  draft  Scheme 
is  framed  leaves  it  to  this  Board  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion, a duty  which  my  Commissioners  do  not  think  to 
be  within  their  province. 

With  regard  to  the  supervision  of  the  school  finances 
which  the  draft  Scheme  in  several  of  its  clauses  pro- 
poses to  throw  upon  the  Board,  my  Commissioners  do 
not  think  the  exercise  by  them  of  such  supervision 
to  be  necessary  for  the  due  distribution  of  the  fund  or 
for  the  observance  of  the  Scheme. 

The  general  policy  of  the  Acts  to  which  you  refer 
in  your  letter  was  to  make  provision  for  the  recovery, 
due  application,  and  safe  custody  of  the  corpus  of 
charity  funds,  without  interfering  unduly  with  the 
local  administration  of  the  charaties.  A nd  accordingly 


the  practice  of  this  Board  has  been  to  entrust  W,i 
managers  with  the  administration  of  charitiesT 
well  as  the  management  and  distribution  of  tLi! 
income.  eu 

Under  these  circumstances  my  Commissioners  must 
decline  to  undertake  the  administration  of  Educational 
Endowments,  or  to  undertake  duties  involving  in 
spections,  or  making  surveys,  valuations,  or  elaborate 
calculations,  or  keeping  complicated  accounts,  or  inter 
ferrng  from  time  to  time  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
trust  fimds  by  periodical  allocations  thereof.  The 
amount  to  be  paid  by  the  Board  should  be  ascertained 
from  time  to  time  by  third  parties  on  whose  certificates 
the  Board  might  act. 

The  Board  at  the  same  time  decline  to  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  charity  accounts  are  to  be  kept,  they 
decline  to  audit  charity  accounts,  or  to  appoint  auditor 
unless  distinct  provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of 
such  auditors  in  the  schemes. 

With  reference  to  the  draft  Scheme  in  the  above 
charity  now  under  consideration,  I am  to  inform  you 
that  the  Board  has  not  either  the  time  or  the  machinery 
at  its  disposal  to  undertake  the  duties  which  are  pro- 
posed to  be  cast  upon  it  by  the  first  part  of  clause  10, 
clauses  13,  15,  17,  ihe  latter  part  of  clause  18,  clauses 
25,  27,  28,  and  29,  and  the  latter  part  of  clause  30. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Arnold  F.  Graves,  Secretaiy 

The  Secretary, 

Educational  Endowments  Commission, 

23,  Nassau-street. 
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Appendix  B 

" THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  EDUCATION.'* 


No.  V.  (a.) 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  R.  M'Dowell,  p.  26,  el  seq. 
Summary  Rental  of  Lands  comprised  in  this  Endowment. 
ROYAL  SCHOOLS. 


County  in  which  Lands 
are  situated. 

School  to  which  Endowment 
belongs. 

Number 
of  Tenants. 

of  Holding, 
Statute 
measure. 

Poor  Law 
Valuation. 

Yearly  Rent 

Arrears  of 
Rent 
(if  any.) 

A.  R.  P. 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

County  Armagh, 

Armagh  Royal, 

107 

1,391  0 19 

1,705  15  0 

1,251  0 3 

201  2 3 

King's  County, 

Banagher  Royal,  . 

12 

377  3 27 

170  5 0 

181  3 10 

5 10  0 

County  Cavan 

Cavan  Royal 

67 

903  2 6 

616  17  0 

670  7 1 

33  11  4} 

County  Tyrone, 

Dungannon  Royal,  . 

320 

2,739  0 18 

- 

1,748  5 11} 

1,513  4 4 

County  Fermanagh,  . 

Enniskillen  Royal,  . 

- 

5,387  2 1 

2,625  8 0 

2,141  12  11 

698  17  3} 

j 1,895  2 27 

County  Donegal, 

Raphoe  Royal, 

I (mountain) 

(.  9 2 23 

I - 

491  1 10 

162  13  4 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

A.  B.  P. 

£ ».  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ «.  d. 

County  Tipperary,  . 

Clonmel,  ... 

\ U 

628  3 29 

419  15  0 

466  17  5 

585  3 4 

Midleton 

Queen’s  County, 

Navan 

} - 

1,111  2 34 

712  0 0 

764  19  11 

613  14  0 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


A.  B.  P.  1 

£ s.  d. 

£ 1.  d.  | 

£ t.  d. 

County  Wicklow, 

Carysfort,  .... 

10 ! 

“ 

140  5 0 

182  1 6 

Funds  belonging  to  this  Endowment. 

These  are  set  forth  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  No.  V.  (c0>  infra>  P*  398, 


NO.  V.  (b.) 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  R.  M'Dowell,  p.  40.  (See  and  read  with  No-  V-  (f.).  P-  406. 


Return  setting  forth  the  Gross  Rentals  on  the  undermentioned  Schools  since  1881. 


— 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

£ >.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ t.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

Armagh,  .... 

1,453  3 0 

1,453  8 0 

1,319  1 1 

1,268  5 0 

1251  0 3 

Banagher,  .... 

179  7 2 

181  3 10 

181  4 4 

181  3 10 

181  3 10 

Cavan 

565  18  1 

565  13  1 

565  13  1 

564  11  4 

560  7 1 

Dungannon, 

1,750  4 10 

1,747  2 0 

1,747  2 0 

1,735  15  11 

1,748  5 lli 

Enniskillen,  .... 

2,161  7 2 

2,160  10  4 

2,154  11  8 

2,161  11  11 

2,141  12  11 

Raphoe,  .... 

523  10  3 

528  10  3 

503  5 3 

502  9 6 

491  1 10 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 

No,  V. 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of 

THE  COMMISSIONERS.  OP  EDUCATION,  IN  IRELAND, 


BALANCE  SHEET. 


Made  up  to 


ASSETS. 


To  Government  New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock : — 

Armagh  Royal  School,  Railway  Land  Investment, 
Carysfort  Do.,  Generallnvestment, 


General  Investment, 
Railway  Land  Investment, 
General  Investment, 


Cavan  Do., 

Dungannon  Do., 

Do.,  Do., 

Enniskillen  Do.,  ..... 

Midleton  Private  School, 

Navan  and  Ballyroan  Do.,  Railway  Land  Investment, 

Do.,  Do.,  Generd  Investment, 

Navan  Do.,  .... 

BallyToan  Do.,  . 

Tullyvin  Do.,  .... 

Leighlin  and  Ossory  Diocesan  School, 

Meath  and  Ardagh  Do., 

Tuam,  Killala  and  Achonry,  Do., 


Joint  Government  New  Three  per  Cents : — 

Eyrecdurt  Private  School  Investment,  . ’ . . . . . 

Government  Three  per  Cent.  Consols : — 

Athlone  Private  School  Investment,  . . . 

J.  J.  Benison’s  Deposit  in  New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock,  .... 
J.  C.  Wann’s  Deposit  in  Bank  of  Ireland  Stock,  . . 

Royal  Schools,  Sundry  Debit  Balances  as  per  Income  and  Expenditure  Account,  . 
Private  Schools,  Do.,  Do., 

Diocesan  Schools,  Do.,  Do., 

Seed  Advances  due  by  Tenants,  . . . . . . . 

Land  Improvement — Agricultural  Buildings  and  Drainage  Loans  for  Clonmel, ' 
Rents,  &c.,  in  hands  of  Agents,  ....  . 

Cash  in  Bank  of  Ireland,  Eyrecourt  Account,  . . . £74  2 3 

,,  General  Account,  ....  396  16  6 


£ s.  tf. 

1,019  16  2 


6,402  6 5 
307  3 9 
716  15  3 
9,089  5 0 


| 29,346 
440 


15  9 
0 3 


2,107  7 

1,222  1 0 I 

20  18  8 


3,350  7 5 
66  2 5 
784  16  6 
1,192  2 6 


470  18  9 
I 37,602  15  6 


ROYAL 


D*.  RECEIPTS  and  EXPENDITURE  to 


School. 

Cash  Balanoes 

Credit  on 
81stDooeral»r 
1884. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balanoe  to 
Debit 

31st  Deo. 
18B5.  . 

Total. 

Balanoes  to 

81st  Deo. 
1884. 

ON  ESTATE  OB 

Land  Rents. 

Bog  Rents. 

Otlor 
Receipts’, 
Interest,  & o. 

Total  Re  ooipts 

J! 

Poor-rate. 

Tithe-reot- 

Incomc-tar. 

Armagh  Royal  School, 

Mull&ghmore  (Tenantry), 
Banagher  Royal  School, 
Caryafort  „ . 

Dungannon  „ 

King’s  Ialand  (Tenantry), 
EnnisWUen  Royal  School, , . 
Raphoe  „ 

Townawilly  (Tenantry), 

£ a.  a. 
( = 

178  0 10 
1,006  18  8 
’ 878  9 10 

8,030  9 e 

r “ ’ 

£ a.  0. 
1,200  18  8 

138  9 8 
132  1 6 
532  7 8 
1,311  1 7 

1,272  8 7 
425  0 5 

£ a.  d. 
10  15  6 
81  16  8 

£ a.  d. 
37  7 1 

10  0 0 
29  17  2 
136  3 6 
7 15  2 

87  14  4 

£ a.  d. 
1,288  6.  9 

179  4 9 
161  18  8 
708  11  2 
1,400  13  0 

1,339  17  11 
425  0 5 

£ a.  d. 
1264  14  3 

117  8 11 
725  9 5 

£ a.  d. 
2,303  0 2 

296  8 8 
.338  8 6 
1,715  9 6 
2,078  2 10 

3,396  7 4 
1,150  9 10 

£ a.  d. 
1,819  17  6 

83  16  11 
640' 13  10 

£ a.  d. 
80  11  0 

15  1 6 
11  8 8 
36  16  9 
114  • 6 9 

128  16  8 
90  15  0 

£ a.  d. 
121  4 3 

11  0 2 
9 14  0 

244  11  8 

162  0 S 
65  5 5 

3,898  7 4 

5,032  2 8 

92  11  9 

328  17  8 

5,478  11  8 

8107  7 9 

11,478  6 9 

2,044  8 3 

477  16  4 

657  4 2 
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APPENDIX  B. 


(C.) 

E.  M'Dowell,  p.  27,  et  seq. 

(53rd  George  III,  c.  107,  &e.),  62,  UPPER  MOUNT-STREET,  DUBLIN. 


31st  December,  1885. 


CONTRA. 


11ABIIIT1ES  AND  CAPITA!. 


By  J.  C.  Wann— Deposit  as  Security,  . . 

J.  J,  Benison,  Do.,  . , , 

Kates,  &c.,  due,  ..... 
Improvements  (of  Estate)  for  Clonmel, 

Drafts  outstanding,  ..... 
The  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  for  Clonmel,  . 


487  18  1 
( 1,000  0 0 
1 300  0 0 
14  16  4 
66  0 0 
24  11  4 
784  16  6 


2,678  2 3 


CAPITAL  DIVISIBLE  AS  FOLLOWS. 


Royal  Schools — Balance  to  Credit  as  per  Income  and  Expenditure  Account, 
Private  Schools — Balance  to  Credit  as  per  Income  and  Expenditure  Account, 
Diocesan  Schools— Balance  to  Credit  as  per  Income  and  Expenditure  Account, 

Government  New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock : 

Investment,  General  Account,  . ..... 

Do.,  Chancery,  Navan  and  Ballyroan  Schools, 

Bank  of  Ireland,  Security  for  overdrafts,  ..... 

Joint  Government,  New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock 
Investment,  Eyrecourt  School,  ..... 

Government  Three  Per  Cent.  Consols  : 

Investment,  Athlone  School,  . . ... 


3,876  16  4 
800  0 4 
297  6 9 


26,442 

1 1 

903 

19  2 

2,000 

0 O 

440 

6 9 

164 

2 10 

Memorandum  Account. 

Note.— In  addition  to  the  above  named  Liabilities  there  are  the  following,  repayment 
of  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  Income  from  the  respective  Estates 

Banagher  Royal  School — Balance  of  Building  Loan  advanced  from 
Consolidated  Fund,  ......  £225  18  11 

Clonmel  Private  School — Balance  of  Building  Loan  advanced  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  (£380),  now  in  course  of  repayment,  by  half-yearly 
instalments  of  £12  7s.  each,  or  £24  14s.  per  annum  for  22  years;  out 
of  which  four  payments  have  been  made  amounting  to  £49  8s.,  . 330  12  0 


£556  10  11 


£ 37,602  15 


6 


SCHOOLS. 


Vear  ending  31st  December,  1885.  Cb. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


No.  V. 

private 


Receipts  and  Expenditure  for 


Sen  oo  i. 

Credit  on 
UstDoeombor 
1884. 

RECEIPTS. 

31st  Doo., 
1885. 

Total. 

Balances 

Dobit  at 
31st  Dec., 
1884. 

ON  ESTATE  OB 

Land  Routs. 

Bog  Rents. 

Dividends. 

be. 

Total  Receipts 

Agents  and 
Bailiffs. 

Tenantry 

School. 

Athlone  Private  School, 

Clonmel 

Eyrecourt  „ 

Midleton 

•Navan  and  Ballyroan' 
(Endowment), 

Ballyroan, 

Kilbricken  (Tenantry),  .. 
Tullyvin,  . 

Benbawn  (Tullyvin  En- 
dowment), . 

£ s.  d. 

S3  12  10 
70  19  7 

396  17  5 
302  16  0 

£ s.  d. 

187  5 4 
525  14  3 

£ a.  d. 
12  4 0 

£ s.  d. 
4 18  6 
50  0 0 
18  4 2 
33  4 2 

192  1 3 
21  10  2 
272  13  7 

£ s.  d. 

4 18  6 
213  0 4 
13  4 2 
220  9 6 

729  19  6 
18  6 10 
21  10  2 

272  13  7 

£ a.  a. 

4 14  1 
016  5 11 

601  1 0 

£ 8.  d. 

9 12  7 
829  6 3 
65  17  0 
300  9 1 

729  19  6 
324  6 2 
873  14  7 

£ 8.  d. 
4 19  9 
225  IS  0 

419  18  6 

£ 8.  d. 

32  11  2 

50  10  1 

a .a 

^31  13  3 

832  S 10 

860  5 2 

18  18  9 

605  18  8 

1,494  2 7 

1,222  1 0 

3,548  9 5 

650  11  3 

83  7 3 

31  13 

* N.B. — The  Navan  and  Ballyroan  Endowment  is  charged,  under  the  'Will  of  the  Founder,  with  the  payment  to  the  G 


DIOCESAN 
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SCHOOLS. 


Year  ending  31st  December,  1885.  Ob. 


— 

EXPENDITURE. 

ENDOWMBNT. 

ON  SCHOOL. 

Law  Costs. 

Credit, 
31st  Deoem- 

TotaL 

TUfce-rentrharge, 

Improro- 

monta. 

MUceUanooui 

Salaries, 

Bchoo?PrlMB 

Hon  Building, 
and  Repair*. 

Requisites. 

Expenditure. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ e.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ ».  d. 

(id  14  4 

185  2 2 

40  13  0 

250  0 0 

— 

12  1 8 

8 17  2 

3 13  8 

603  13  3 

— 

829  6 8 

8 12  4 
76  14  8 

15  12  0 

6 4 0 

*187  19  10 
5 6 3 

147  18  10 

20  0 0 

11  13  6 
57  2 6 

- 

1 10  0 
56  14  2 

16  8 9 
0 16  0 

176  6 4 

346  6 2 
267  17  6 

124  8 9 
352  13  5 

800  9 1 
- 1,469  9 11 
► 878  14  7 

0 13  6 
8 9 8 

“ 

0 13  3 
68  1 11 
59  10  0 

147  13  10 
70  0 0 
70  0 0 

10  0 0 
7 0 0 

19  0 0 
1 0 0 
127  18  6 

17  10  0 

18  10  0 

41  2 10 
0 13  0 
0 9 0 

209  2 5 
81  13  3 
176  13  7 

278  2 6 

261  17  2 

156  10  1 

200  14  2 

378  10  1 

822  3 8 

87  0 0 

228  10  2 

31  0 0 

113  18  2 

20  13  0 
' 

2,097  17  10 

800  0 4 

3,548  9 i 

Oxmantown,  of  one-fourth  of  the  Net  Profit  Rents  of  the  Cappaghloughlin  Estate,  which  forms  the  original  Endowment.  The  amount  paid  this  year  is  inoludod 
Disbursements. 


SCHOOLS. 


Year  ending  31st  December,  1885. 


— 

Cash  Balances 
to  Debit,  on 
31st  Deo., 
1884. 

SZPBNOITTrBZI, 

Balances  to 
Slat  Dec. 

Total. 

Inoome  Tax. 

Repairs, 

Ac. 

Total  Ex- 
penditure. 

Down  and  Dromore,  ...  ... 

Monaghan  Diocesan  School-house,  ... 

Leightin  and  Ossory,  ...  ... 

Limerick  Diocesan  School-house, 

Meath  and  Ardagh, 

Tuam,  Killala,  and  Achonry,  ...  ... 

£ s.  d. 

2 9 0 
22  6 9 

11  7 9 

£ *.  d. 

0 4 6 

0 10  3 
0 11  8 

£ s.  d. 

1 2 11 

0 4 1 

1 11  9 
0 9 5 
0 10  7 

£ 6.  d. 

1 2 11 

0 8 7 

1 11  9 
0 19  8 
12  3 

£ s.  d. 

60  15  6 
7 0 6 
135  17  4 
93  13  5 

£ s.  <L 

2 9 0 
23  9 8 
61  4 1 
20  0 0 
136  17  O 
94  15  8 

36  3 6 

1 6 5 

3 18  9 

5 5 2 

297  6 9 

338  15  5 

8 F 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


Afpindix  b. 


No.  V.  (d.) 


Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  R.  M'Dowell,  pp.  30,  et.  seq. 

Return  as  to  the  Schools  comprised  in  the  Royal  School  Charter,  setting  out  the  number  of 
Boarders  and  Day  Pupils  at  each  school ; also  of  the  number  of  Pupils  of  different  Religious 
Denominations,  and  of  the  Fees  charged  at  the  various  schools,  with  the  number  of  Free 
Scholars. 

This  table  so  far  as  these  scholars  are  concerned,  covers  Nos.  3 and  6 of  the  Returns  asked  for.  I cannot 
give  any  account  of  the  number  of  pupils  that  in  each  case  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  schools,  nor 
of  how  many  are  taken  at  reduced  fees,  but  in  many  cases  the  masters  have  returned  that  some  boys  are  being 
educated  at  reduced  fees. 


Returns  (similar  to  the  Return  preceding)  as  to  the  Schools  comprised  in  the  Schemes  for  Grammar 
Schools  of  Private  Foundation  and  the  Primary  Schools. 

In  the  case  of  the  evening  classes  at  Tullyvin  and  Benbawn,  I .understand  from  the  trustee  of  said  schools, 
who  makes  the  return,  that  only  two  scholars  are  attending  both  day  and  evening  classes. 
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No.  V.  (e.)  atpmmx  b. 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  R.  M'Dowell,  el  al.,  p.  26,  el  seq. 

Scheme  for  altering  the  Constitution  and  extending  the  Powers  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  Re-Organization  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Ireland, 
and  for  other  Educational  Purposes.— Pursuant  to  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland) 


Act,  1885. 

Whereas  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  53rd  Geo.  III.,  c. 
107,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  3 Geo.  IV.  c. 
79,  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  were 
established  as  a Corporation  consisting  of  certain  members 
and  entrusted  with  certain  powers  and  duties  as  in  said  Acts 
set  forth  to  be  the  Governing  Body  of  (amongst  other 
schools)  the  Royal  Schools  of  Ireland : 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  constitution, 
powers,  and  duties  of  the  said  Corporation : and  to  re- 
organize the  said  Royal  Schools,  and  to  enable  the  said 
Commissioners  to  apply  to  education  certain  funds  repre- 
senting former  Diocesan  Endowments,  and  to  make  other 
provisions. 

From  and  after  the  approval  of  this  scheme  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  Council,  the  following  provisions  shall  take 
effect : — 

1.  This  scheme  may  be  termed  the  Royal  School  Charter. 


I. — Constitution  and  General  Powers  of  the  Board. 

2.  The  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  (herein- 
after called  the  Commissioners)  shall  continue  to  be  a Cor- 
poration, having  perpetual  succession  and  a common  seal, 
and  shall  consist  of  such  persons  as  now  are  Commissioners 
(so  long  as  any  of  them  now  removable  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant shall  not  be  so  removed),  and  of  not  more  than  eight 
persons  to  be  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure  ; in  the  selection 
of  persons  to  be  so  appointed  regard  shall  be  had  to  the 
rehgious  denominations  of  the  classes  from  which  pupils 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  attend  the  schools  placed 
under  the  government  of  the  Commissioners.  No  person 
shall  hereafter  become  one  of  the  Commissioners  by  virtue 
of  any  office  whatsoever. 

3.  It.shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners 
and  their  successors,  from  time  to  time  to  appoint  a Secre- 
tary to  the  said  Commissioners,  with  a salary  not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  -£700,  ■ and  also  such  other  subordinate  officer  or 
officers  as  they  shall  think  proper,  for  the  carrying  into 
execution  the  purposes  of  this  Charter,  and  to  certify  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  they  shall 
deem  adequate  to  defray  the  expense  of  said  officers  and  the 
incidental  expenses  of  the  Board  ; whereupon  such  sum  or 
sums  of  money  aforesaid  shall  (subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant)  be  paid  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided 
by  Parliament. 

The  said  Secretary  and  other  officers  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour  and  subject  to  removal  by  the 
Commissioners  for  misconduct  or  inefficiency.  The  Secre- 
tary and  officers  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Civil  Servants,  and 
do  person  shall  henceforth  be  appointed  Secretary  or  officer 
fic  t ^ **ave  °bta’‘ne<l  the  proper  Civil  Service  Certi- 

The  Commissioners  shall  and  may  sue  and  be  sued  in 
the  name  of  their  Secretary;  and  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
lor  the  said  Commissioners  and  their  successors  to  receive, 
take,  hold,  and  enjoy  any  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments 
whatsoever,  for  the  purposes  of  education ; the  statutes  of 
-Mortmain,  or  any  other  statute,  Act,  or  provision,  what- 
soever, in  anywise  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

, 5-  General  and  Special  Meetings  of  the  Commissioners 
MaU  take  place  in  accordance  with  a by-law  to  be  framed 
y them.  .It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  three  of  the  said  Com- 
missioners  assembled  in  pursuance  of  a general  notice  for  a 
meeting,  to  do  and  perform  anything  required  to  be  done  by 

e said  Commissioners,  as  fully  and  effectually  as  all  the 


said  Commissioners  might  do  if  personally  present.  So  soon 
as  a quorum  of  Commissioners  shall  be  so  assembled,  they 
shall  elect  a Chairman. 

6.  The  Secretary  of  the  said  Commissioners  shall  keep  a 
book  or  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Commissioners 
at  their  several  meetings,  and  shall  enter  therein  the  names 
of  such  of  the  said  Commissioners  as  shall  be  present  at 
each  meeting,  and  all  the  proceedings  of  every  such  meeting, 
and  all  reports  from  time  to  time  made  to  the  said  Com- 
missioners ; and  the  said  Commissioners  shall  once  in  every 
year,  make  a general  report  of  all  their  proceedings  under 
this  Act  for  the  year  preceding,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
under  the  Hands  and  Seals  of  the  said  Commissioners  or  any 
three  of  them,  to  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
and  the  said  Secretary  shall  at  any  time  or  times  when  he 
shall  be  thereto  required  or  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
or  his  Chief  Secretary,  or  by  the  said  Commissioners,  deliver 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  his  Chief  Secretary,  a true  copy 
of  the  whole,  or  of  so  much  and  such  parts  of  the  said  pro- 
ceedings of  the  said  Commissioners,  as  shall  be  from  time  to 
time  required. 

7.  The  Commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  acting  by 
virtue  of  a resolution  of  the  Commissioners,  shall  have  full 
power  and  authority  from  time  to  time,  when  they  shall 
think  proper  so  to  do,  to  visit  any  school  under  their  govern- 
ment, either  in  person  or  by  a deputy  or  deputies  to  be  ap- 
pointed as  hereinafter  directed;  and  there  to  hold  visitations 
of  school,  and  at  such  visitations  to  administer  oaths  and  to 
do  all  other  ' acts  appertaining  to  the  office  of  visitors  re- 

ectively  relating  to  such  schools ; and  for  that  purpose  it 

all  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  Commissioners  or  deputies 
to  repair  to  such  school,  or  to  any  other  place  or  places 
which  they  shall  deem  necessary  or  convenient,. and  there  to 
summon,  call  for,  and  examine,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  or 
otherwise,  all  and  every  person  and  persons,  and  to  call  for 
all  documents  whatever,  and  to  examine  and  inquire  into 
all  matters  whatsoever  which  the  said  visitors  shall  deem  re- 
quisite and  necessary. 

If  nny  person  so  summoned  as  aforesaid,,  or  having  the 
custody  of  any  documents  so  called  for,  omit  to  attend  or 
refuse  to  be  examined  or  to  produce  such  documents,  such 
person  being  duly  convicted  thereof  before  any  one  Magis- 
trate shall  for  such  offence  be  fined  such  sum,  not  exceeding 
£20,  as  such  Magistrate  may  think  proper.  And  if  any 
person  upon  being  so  examined  on  oath  or  affirmation 
wilfully  swear  falsely,  such  person  being  thereof  duly  con- 
victed according  to  law  shall  suffer  the  penalties  of  perjury. 

If  at  anytime  it  shallseem  requisite  to  the  Commissioners, 
it  shall  and  mav  be  lawful  for  them,  by  any  writing  under 
their  hands  and  seals,  to  appoint  one  or  more  person  or 
persons  in  their  stead  to  visit  any  such  school,  and  out  of 
any  sums  of  money  from  time  to  time  in  their  hands  to 
pay  such  person  or  persons  adequate  remuneration  for  their 
services ; and  any  person  or  persons  so  appointed  in  any  in- 
stance as  aforesaid,  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  same  rights  and 
powers  in  every  such  instance  respectively  as  the  Commis- 
sioners  themselves  or  any  of  them  might  or  would  have  had 
if  they  had  visited  such  school  in  person ; and  the  person  or 
persons  so  appointed  as  aforesaid  shall  at . every  such 
visitation  cause  their  proceedings  to  be  entered  in  a book  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the  master  of  such  school,  and 
shall  forthwith,  after  their  return  from  such  visitation,  lay 
a copy  of  the  same  before  the  Commissioners,  and  shall 
report  to  the  Commissioners  such  other  matters  relating,  to 
the  state  and  condition  of  such  school  as  they  shall  think 
necessary  to  be  reported ; whereupon  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners  to  make  such  orders  and 
adopt  such  measures  as  they  shall  judge  proper  ornecessarv 
with  regard  to  such  school ; provided  that  in  case  of  such 
misconduct  or  inefficiency  of  the  master,  under  master,  or 
usher  of  any  school,  being  reported  to  the  Commissioners, 
as  they  shall  be  of  opinion  ought  to  subject  him  to  depri. 

3 E 2 
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B.  vation,  they  shall  not  proceed  to  such  deprivation  until  they 
have  cited  the  said  master,  under  master,  or  usher  to  appear 
before  them,  and  inquired  into  such  alleged  misconduct,  or 
inefficiency,  and  examined  such  witnesses  as  shall  be  pro- 
duced by  the  master,  under  master,  or  usher ; also  all  other 
witnessses  whom  they  shall  deem  proper  to  summon. 

8.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint 
an  Inspector  of  all  the  schools  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  at  such  salary  as  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  shall  seem  fit;  and  said  salary  shall  bo 
defrayed  by  the  Commissioners  out  of  moneys  to  be  pro- 
vided by  Parliament. 

It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  said  Inspector  to  inquire  into 
and  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  discipline  exercised  in  each 
school,  and  of  the  punishments  found  necessary ; the  nature 
of  the  general  organization  of  the  school  classes,  and  me- 
thods of  instruction ; to  make  inquiries  into  the  attendance 
of  day  pupils,  and  into  the  punctuality  observed  in  the 
school  generally ; to  inspect  the  state  of  the  school-rooms, 
and  to  take  account  of  the  school  furniture  and  apparatus 
therein ; to  inspect  the  dormitories  and  all  other  rooms,  the 
play-grounds  and  all  grounds,  yards,  and  other  places  con- 
ned eel  with  the  school,  both  those  to  which  the  pupils  have 
access,  and  those  from  which  they  are  excluded ; to  ascer- 
tain and  inspect  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  school ; 
and  to  make  all  such  other  inspections  and  inquiries  as  lie 
may  from  time  to  time  bo  directed  by  the  Commissioners  to 
make.  The  Inspector  shall  forthwith  after  each  inspection 
make  a detailed  report  thereof  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
the  Inspector’s  reports  shall  bo  incorporated  by  the  Com- 
missioners into  their  Annual  Report  to  be  made  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Each  school  shall  be  inspected  at  uncertain  intervals, 
once  in  each  half  year ; and  the  dates  at  which  the  inspec- 
tion of  each  school  shall  take  placo  shall  bo  notified  by  the 
Commissioners  to  the  Inspector  a reasonable  time  in  ad- 
vance of  such  date,  but  no  notification  shall  bo  given  to  the 
Head  Master  of  an  intended  inspection. 

The  Commissioners  may  so  often  as  shall  be  deemed 
advisable  direct  their  Secretary  to  accompany  and  assist,  the 
Inspector  in  the  inspection  of  any  school.  And  the  Com- 
missioners may  at  any  tiino  direct  their  Secretary  to  visit 
any  school  for  any  purpose  they  think  proper. 

9.  In  lodgments  of  money  to  current  account  in  bank  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  to  lodge  to  their 
credit  sums  from  any  endowments  under  their  control  with- 
out earmarking  the  same  as  being  lodged  on  behalf  of  the 
endowment  from  which  it  is  derived. 

10.  The  accounts  of  the  said  Commissioners  shall  bo 
audited  and  certified  annually,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be  after  the  close  of  each  year,  by  an  Auditor  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  For  the  purpose  of  such  audit  the 
Commissioners  shall  direct  their  Secretary  to  make  out  a 
statement  of  said  accounts  in  such  form  as  to  them  may 
seem  most  advisable,  and  shall  direct  the  Secretary  to 
transmit  such  statement  of  the  accounts  and  all  proper 
documents  and  vouchers  for  receipts  and  payments  to  the 
said  Auditor,  who  shall  thereupon  examine,  audit,  and  cer- 
tify the  said  account,  and  return  the  same  with  all  docu- 
ments and  vouchers  to  the  said  Secretary.  The  Commis- 
sioners shall  incorporate  a copy  of  such  audited  and  certified 
account  into  the  Annual  Report  to  be  by  them  made  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant. 

II — Royal  Schools. 

.11.  All  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  premises  at 
present  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  by  whatsoever  title 
and  for  whatsoever  estate  or  interest,  for  the  uses  of  any 
of  the  schools  known  as  the  Royal  Schools  of  Armagh, 
Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  Raphoe,  Cavan,  and  Banagher 
(hereinafter  called  the  Royal  School  lands),  shall  be  and 
continue  vested  absolutely  in  the  Commissioners  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Charter,  and  for  no  other  use  or  trust 
whatever. 

And  all  securities,  sums  of  stock,  sums  of  money,  and 
pioperty  of  every  description  of  which  the  Commissioners 
are  at  present  possessed  on  behalf  of  any  of  the  said  schools 
shall  continue  vested  in  the  said  Commissioners  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Charter  : 

And  all  securities,  sums  of  stock,  sums  of  money  of 
which  the  Commissioners  are  at  present  possessed  as  repre- 
senting former  Diocesan  Endowments  of,  first,  the  Leighlin 
and  Ossory  Diocesan  School,  secondly,  the  Meath  and 
Ardagh  Diocesan  School,  and  thirdly,  the  Tuam,  Killala 
and  Achonry  Diocesan  School,  shall  continue  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  this  Charter  : 

And  the  said  Royal  School  lands  and  the  said  securities, 
sums  of  stock,  sums  of  money,  and  property  of  every  de- 


scription arc  hereby  amalgamated  into  one  endowment 
vested  m the  said  Commissioners  and  hereinafter  toZj 
the  Royal  School  Endowment.  termed 

12.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  from  timo 
to  time  to  sell  or  mortgage  all  or  any  part  of  the  said 
Royal  School  lands,  or  any  other  portion  of  the  Roval 
School  Endowment,  for  such  sum  or  sums  as  they  ma 
think  fit,  and  to  execute  all  necessary  conveyances 
transfers  in  respect  of  such  sales  or  mortgages.  And  until 
such  sales  shall  bo  made  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commia- 
sionors  to  make  leases  of  any  parts  of  the  said  Roval 
School  lands  at  the  best  reasonable  rents  for  the  following 
terms,  that  is  to  say,  for  agricultural  or  occupation  leases 
35  years,  for  leases  of  rights  or  easements  40  years  for 
repairing  leases  60  years,  and  for  budding  leases  99  years. 

13.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  to  invest  or 

to  change  the  investments  of  and  re-invest,  any  sums’  of 
money  which  may  from  time  to  time  bo  in  their  hands  re- 
presenting port  ions  of  the  Royal  School  Endowment  in 
any  securities  in  which  it  is,  or  may  at  any  time  be,  lawful 
for  trustees  to  invest  trust  funds  ; und  the  said  investments 
and  re-investments  shall  continue  to  bo  part  of  the  Roval 
School  Endowment.  1 

14.  The  Royal  Schools  established  at  Raphoe,  Cavan 
Enniskillen,  and  Banagher,  shall  bo  forthwith  discontinued! 

15.  Out  of  the  said  Royal  School  Endowment  the  said 
Commissioners  shall  provide,  whether  by  way  of  annuity  or 
sum  in  gross,  due  compensation  for  the  vested  interests  of 
any  of  the  present  Masters  of  Royal  Schools  whose  ser- 
vices may  no  longer  be  found  requisite ; the  amount  of 
such  compensation  may  be  settled  by  agreement  between 
such  Masters  and  the  Commissioners,  or  in  the  case  of  dis- 
agreement the  question  of  amount  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Judicial  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Educational 
Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885. 

16.  With  respect,  to  districts  in  which  existing  Royal 

Schools  are  discontinued,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Com- 
missioners, upon  a proper  case  being  shown,  whether  by 
memorial  of  the  inhabitants  or  otherwise,  out  of  the  said 
Royal  School  Endowment  to  subsidise  a school  or  schools 
in  any  of  said  districts  established,  the  aggregate  sum  of 
all  such  subsidies  in  no  event  to  exceed  in  the  whole  £400 
per  annum ; in  any  caso  where  a subsidy  is  granted  the 
Commissioners  may  assign  the  whole  amount  allowed  to  the 
Head  Master,  or  may  allocate  such  portion  as  they  think 
fit  to  an  Under  Master.  The  Commissioners  may  from 
time,  to  time  vary  the  amount  of,  or  wholly  discontinue  a 
subsidy.  The  Master  of  no  school  shall  bo  granted  a sub- 
sidy, except  upon  the  terms  of  his  submitting  his  school 
to  the  visits  of  tho  Inspectors  appointed  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Charter.  • 

17.  The  residue  of  the  said  Royal  School  Endowment 
shall  bo  applied  by  the  Commissioners  in  establishing, 
endowing,  and  maintaining  four  denominational  schools 
suitable  for  boarders  and  day  boys.  The  said  schools  shall 
be  situated  at- Armagh,  Dungannon,  and  two  other  places, 
ono  in  tho  Province  of  Munster,  and  one  in  the  Province  of 
Leinster,  to  bo  hereafter  determined  upon  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. Tho  school  at  Armagh  shall  bo  presided  over  by  a 
Head  Master  professing  tho  faith  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
the  school  at  Dungannon  by  a Plead  Master  professing  the 
faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  and  the  two 
schools  in  the  Provinces  of  Munster  and  of  Leinster  by 
Hoad  Masters  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

18.  In  endowing  and  maintaining  the  said  schools  it  shall 
bo  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  make  provision  for  the 
reasonable  repairs  of  the  school  premises,  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Commissioners  from  time  to  time  to  deter- 
mine the  amounts  of  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  the  Head 
Masters  and  to  any  Under  Masters,  and  to  provide  for  all 

or  any  of  the  following  purposes,  viz purchase  of  school 

furniture,  and  other  apparatus ; prizes;  exhibitions  obtain- 
able by  pupils,  either  during  school  career  or  subsequently 
thoreto,  and  tenable  on  any  terms  which  may  be  deemed 
proper;  extension  or  modification  of  school  premises;  or 
for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commissioners  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

1 9.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  to  appoint 
the  Head  Masters  of  the  said  four  schools,  and  the  Head 
Master  of  each  school  shall  appoint,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioners,  such  Under  Masters  of  the  school  over 
which  he  presides  as  may  be  found  necessary  Any  Head 
Master  or  Under  Master  shall  be  removable  by  the  Corn- 
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missioners,  if  they  shall  be  of  opinion,  after  such  a visita- 
tion as  hereinafter  provided,  that  he  has  by  misconduct  or 
inefficiency  subjected  himself  to  deprivation  of  his  office. 

20  The  Head  Master  of  each  of  the  Royal  Schools  shall 
cease  to  hold  office  on  attaining  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  it  is  for  the 
advantage  of  the  school  to  continue  his  services  to  a further 
period -in  which  case  such  Head  Master  shall  cease  to  hold 
office  at  such  time  as  by  the  Commissioners  may  be  there- 
after fixed. 

Out  of  the  Royal  School  Endowment  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Commissioners  annually  to  invest  a sum  of  £200  to 
the  credit  of  a fund  to  be  called  the  Royal  School  Pension 
Fund  and  out  of  the  said  Pension  Fund  each  Head  Master, 
on  vacating  his  office  ns  aforesaid,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a sum  of  £50  for  every  year  he  lias  held  his  office. 
If  any  Head  Master  shall  cease  to  hold  office  before  attain- 
ing the  age  of  seventy  years,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Commissioners,  at  their  discretion,  to  grant  such  Head 
Master  a retiring  allowance,  amounting  to  £50,  for  every 
year  he  shall  have  held  his  office,  or  any  lessor  sum. 

The  Commissioners  shall  forthwith  invest,  to  the  credit 
of  said  Pension  Fund,  a sum . of  £50  for  every  year  the 
present  Head  Master  of  Armagh  School  lias  held  his  office. 
And  in  the  event  of  the  said  present  Head  Master  of 
Armagh  School  becoming  entitled  to  a retiring  allowance 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  lie  shall  also  become 
entitled  to  a life  annuity  of  £150,  payable  froni  the  date  of 
his  retirement,  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Royal  School 
Endowment. 

The  annual  interest  of  the  said  Pension  Fund  shall  bo 
paid  into  the  general  funds  of  the  Royal  School  Endow- 
ment ; and  if  at  any  time  the  said  Pension  Fund  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the. Commissioners,  in  excess  of  the  requirements 
for  such  retiring  allowances,  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  the 
Commissioners  to  transfer  such  excess  sum  from  the  said 
Pension  Fund  to  the  general  funds  of  the  Royal  School 
Endowment 

21.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  from  time 
to  time  to  fix,  and  vary,  the  foes  to  he  charged  at  the  said 
Royal  Schools ; to  make  such  regulations  to  be  observed  in 
the  said  Schools  as  they  may  deem  proper ; to  assign  to  the 
personal  performance  of  each  Head  Master  any  duties  they 
may  consider  should  be  so  performed;  to  call  for  any 
returns  from  each  Hoad  Master,  including  a return  of  the 
work  done,  and  time  devoted  to  school  duties  by  such  Head 
Master ; to  determine  from  time  to  time  the  vacations  to 
be  allowed,  and  the  course  of  education  to  be  taught  at  the 
said  Schools  ; and  to  allow  additional  foes  to  bo  charged 
for  special  subjects  of  instruction,  in  which  last  case  the 
amount  of  such  additional  fees  shall  bo  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioners.  All  fees  charged  at  any  school  under  the 
provisions  herein  shall  belong  to  the  Head  blaster. 

22.  Subject  to  any  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
missioners under  the  authority  of  this  Charter,  the  Head 
Master  of  each  school  shall  have  under  his  control  the 
choice  of  hooks,  the  methods  of  instruction,  the  arrange- 
ment of  classes  and  school  hours,  and  the  general  organiza- 
tion and  discipline  of  the  school.  The  Head  Master  shall 
have  the  power  to  dismiss  any  pupil  from  Iris  school.  In 
such  an  event  he  shall  forthwith  communicate  both  to  the 
Commissioners  and  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil 
the  fact  of  such  dismissal  and  the  reasons  for  it ; and  there- 
upon any  application  may  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  pupil 
to  the  Commissioners,  who  shall  have  the  power,  if  they 
are  of  opinion  that  a proper  ease  has  been  shown,  to  rein- 
state said  pupil  in  the  school. 

23.  At  each  of  the  said  Royal  Schools  there  shall  be  a 
certain  number  of  free  places,  to  be  determined  by  the  said 
Commissioners  from  time  to  time,  separately  for  each  school, 
according  to  its  circumstances.  It  shall  not  be  compulsory 
upon  the  Head  Master  to  afford  instruction  to  free  scholars 
m subjects  for  which  additional  fees  are  allowed,  as  in 
section  21  mentioned..  Where  it  is  necessary  to  make  a 
e ectaon  among  applicants  for  free  places,  such  selection 

. . “e  made  by  examination,  if  it  shall  seem  to  the  Oom- 

issioners  thot  selection  by  examination  would  meet  the 
J so  c?  . case ; but  if  on  any  occasion  selection  by 

animation  would  not,  in  their  opinion,  meet  the  justice 


of  the  case,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  to  Apf™1 
make  such  selection  in  any  other  manner.  The  Commis- 
sioners may  require  the  Head  Master  of  the  school  to  hold 
such  examination  in  such  manner  as  they  may  prescribe,  — 

and  to  make  a return  to  them  of  the  result  thereof. 


HI Miscellaneous. 

24.  The  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  situated 
at  Monaghan,  and  Limerick,  and  formerly  known  as  the 
Monaghan  Diocesan  School  and  the  Limerick  Diocesan 
School  respectively,  shall  be  and  continue  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  this  Charter,  and  to  no 
other  use  or  trust  whatever : — and  with  respect  to  the  said 
school-houses  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  to 
let  the  same  from  year  to  year  at  any  rents  to  such  persons 
as  they  may  think  proper,  to  the  end  that  the  same  may 
continue  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes;  provided 
always  (i)  that  the  contracts  of  letting  be  in  writing  con- 
taining a clause  binding  the  lessees  to  Keep  such  schools  in 

Ser  repair,  and  (ii)  that  the  schools  to  be  carried  on  in 
school-houses  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Inspector  to  be  appointed  pursuant  to  this  Charter. 

If  at  anytime  the  Commissioners  may  consider  it  no 
longer  advisable  to  continue  such  lettings,  they,  shall  be  at 
liberty,  upon  giving  due  notice,  to  determine  the  same ; 
and  thereupon  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Commissioners  to 
sell  such  house,  or  houses,  and  to  transfer  the  proceeds  of 
such  sale  to  the  funds  of  the  Royal  School  Endowment. 

25.  The  Commissioners  may  receive  any  additional  en- 
dowments for  the  general  purposes  of  this  scheme,  or  for 
any  special  objects  connected  with  such  general  purposes, 
not  inconsistent  with  or  calculated  to  impede  the  working 
thereof. 

26.  Any  other  Endowed  Schools  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Commissioners  from  time  to  time,  be  placed  under 
the  control  of,  and  their  endowments  vested  in,  the  Com- 
missioners, either  by  the  Commissioners  of  Educational 
Endowments  (Ireland),  or  (in  the  case  of  schools  for  which 
schemes  shall  not  have  been  framed  and  approved  under 
the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885)  by 
the  Governing  Bodies  of  such  schools,  or  other  proper 
authority. 

27.  The  Commissioners  may  at  any  time  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  to  sanction  any  amendments  or  alterations  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Charter. . Where  it  is  intended  to 
make  such  application  the  Commissioners  shall  at  least  one 
month  previous  to  such  application  cause  a draft  of  the  said 
amendments  or  alterations  to  be  published  in  such  manner 
as  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
may  from  time  to  time  direct  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
information  to  all  persons  interested,  and  until  such,  appli- 
cation has  been  made,  the  Commissioners  shall  receive  any 
objections  in  writing  made  by  any  persons  interested, 
respecting  such  intended  amendments  or  alterations,  and 
the  said  objections  in  writing  shall  be  forwarded  by  the 
Commissioners  along  with  their  application  to  the  said 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

If  upon  consideration  of  the  proposed  amendments  and 
alterations,  and  of  any  objections  in  writmo  thereto,  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  shall 
approve  of  such  amendments  or  alterations,  or  anjr  of  them, 
they  shall  signify  such  approval  in  writing  under  their  Cor- 
porate seal,  and  thenceforth  such  approved  amendments  or 
alterations  shall  be  incorporated  into  and  read  as  part  ot 
this  Charter. 

28.  The  Commissioners  shall  cause  this  scheme  to  be 
printed  and  copies  given  to  all  Head  Masters  and  Under 
Masters  in  their  employment  ; and  any  person  applying 
for  the  same  sball.be  entitled  to  obtain  a copy,  paying 
therefor,  if  the  Commissioners  so  direct,  a reasonable  price. 

29.  From  and  after  the  approval  of  this  scheme  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  the  endowments  comprised 
therein  shall  be  administered  exclusively  in  accordance  wita 
the  provisions  of  this  Charter. 
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COMMISSIONERS 

No,  V. 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of 

Returns  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure,  1881-1885,  for  Royal  Schools  of 


BANAGHER 


Receipts. 

Expense  op  Management. 

- 

Rents. 

Other 

Receipts. 

Total 

Receipts. 

Agonoy. 

Tithe, 
Poor  Rato, 
Incomo  Tax. 

Improve- 

ments. 

Miscellaneous 

and 

Law  CoBts. 

Total, 

X. 

£ 8.  a. 

e s.  a. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  il 

£ s.  a. 

£ s,  d. 

£ s.  a. 

£ 8.  a. 

1881, 

39  12  0 

- 

39  12  G 

GOO 

4 17  2 

- 

33  16  11 

43  14  1 

1882,  . . 

27  1 9 

270  3 10 

297  5 7 

- 

- 

- 

10  10  9 

10  10  9 

1883, 

368  14  7 

10  0.  0 

378  14  7 

19  0 8 

8 13  11 

- 

110  2 1 

137  16  8 

1884,  . . 

185  5 8 

10  0 0 

105  5 8 

15  IS  1 

11  2 0 

- 

14  10  8 

40  18  4 

1885, 

100  4 9 

io  o o 

179  4 9 

15  1 G 

11  0 2 

~ 

12  10  9 

88  12  5 

Total  for  five 
years. 

789  19  3 

300  3 10 

1,090  8 1 

54  8 3 

35  18  3 

181  10  9 

271  12  3 

Expense  op  Management. 


- 

Rents. 

Other 

Receipts. 

Total 

Reoeipts. 

Agoncy. 

Tithe, 
Poor  Rato, 
Income  Tax. 

Improve- 

Miscellaneous 

and 

Law  Costs. 

Total, 

X. 

£ s.  a. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ 8.  a. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ s.  a. 

£ 8.  a. 

1881,  . . 

681  14  1 

184  2 0 

715  16  1 

35  5 5 

48  14  4 

4 0 0 

64  18  6 

147  18  9 

1882, 

487  9 1 

156  8 7 

643  12  8 

37  4 9 

43  17  7 

0 8 0 

88  18  0 

120  8 4 

1883, 

652  11  10 

156  3 0 

808  15  4 

36  8 6 

47  7 9 

170  10  0 

24  13  2 

278  5 4 

1884, 

681  2 11 

156  3 6 

687  6 5 

30  0 1 

46  11  6 

16  19  0 

25  9 0 

124  19  6 

1885,  . . 

552  7 8 

166  3 6 

708  11  2 

36  16  9 

43  8 0 

7 14  2 

• 77  13  9 

165  12  8 

Total  ior  five 
years. 

2,805  5 7 

758  16  1 

3,584  1 8 

180  15  5 

224  19  1 

199  17  2 

231  7 4 

836  19  0 
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OP  EDUCATION.  Appendix  B. 

(f.) 

E.  M'Dowell,  pp.  40,  et  soq. 

Armagh , Banagker,  Cavan,  Dungannon,  Enniskillen,  Raphoe. 


ROYAL  SCHOOL. 


ROYAL  SCHOOL. 


i 

Expenditube  i 

on  Education. 

Joint  Total 
of  Columns 
X and  Y 

Balance  to 
Credit  (which 
on  31st  Sec., 

£618  12s.  0 d.) 

- 

Salaries. 

Exhibitions. 

Repairs. 

Miscellaneous. 

Tenantry  . 
School.  | 

Total 

Y. 

• «■  *.  d.: 

e i.  d. 

£ t.  d. 

£ t.  d. 

£ t.  d. 

£r  s.  d. 

£ >.  d. 

£ s.  A 

i 

300  o 0 

30  16  8 

68  17  2 

40  10  6 

■ - 

420'  4 4 

687  17  6 

60610  7 

1881. 

i 

30t  n $ 

10  0 0 

71  19  0 

13  O 0 

. - 

419  14  3 

640  2 6 

770  0 0 

1882. 

30S  0 O' 

as  o o 

6 92  It  2 

9 10 

- 

461  IS  2 

780  0 6 

848  16  .7 

1883. 

- afis  o o 

as  o o 

- 51  1 3 

8 0 0 

- 

404  4 8 

•529  3 .9 

1,006’.  18  3 

1884.  . 

i< 

■'  -3W;  o t>v 

• • sO  o b- 

at  6 »> 

••  '8  0 0 

H 

'•  464  5 9 

899  18  5 

,1,115:11  0. 

1885. 

{■ 

1,60^14  O' 

'■155-16  el 

- sir  i i v 

08011  !6  ;- 

B 

EH 

HE 

Total  for  flyo 
years. 
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No.  V. 

Returns  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure 


DUNGANNON 


Receipts. 

Expense  op  Management. 

Renta 

Receipts. 

Total 

Receipts. 

Agonoy. 

Tithe, 
Poor  Rato, 
Incomo  Tux. 

Improve- 

ments. 

Miscellaneous 
Law  Costs. 

Total, 

X. 

£ s.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ f.  d. 

£ a.  <L 

£ a.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

1881, 

1,838  0 0 

20  0 2 

1,368  16  2 

06  19  7 

139  4 1 

0 7 0 

Ill  14  6 

847  5 7 

1882, 

1,151  19  4 

504  2 8 

1,050  2 0 

118  18  11 

67  15  7 

7 10  7 

73  4 11 

257  18  0 

1883, 

2,114  1G  9 

7 10  0 

2,122  12  0 

90  12  4 

138  11  9 

6 0 2 

123  2 10 

368  7 1 

1884, 

1,941  4 1 

7 10  9 

1,949  0 10 

108  15  0 

180  4 3 

15  13  6 

145  1 1 

449  13  10 

1885,  . . 

1,392  17  10 

7 15  2 

1,400  13  0 

114  0 0 

244  11  8 

18  5 8 

105  1 4 

667  5 6 

Total  for  five 
years.- 

7,939  7 0 

647  10  0 

8,487  3 9 

634  12  7 

766  7 4 

42  3 5 

648  4 7 

1,980  7 11 

ENNISKILLEN 


— 

Receipts. 

Expense  op  Management. 

Rent. 

Other 

Reoelpts. 

Total 

Receipts. 

Agonoy. 

Tithe, 
Poor  Rate, 
Inoome  Tax. 

Improve- 

ments. 

Miscellaneous 
Law  Costa 

Total 

X. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ 8.  ft 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  i 

1881, 

2,831  1 

» 

•93  15  8 

2,424  16  10 

110  1 4 

98  17  4 

114  18  2 

264  15  6 

597  7 5 

1882, 

2,077  0 

8 

87  14  10 

2,104  16  1 

• 120  2 0 

109  0 8 

37  10  0 

383  8 8 

656  7 19 

1883, 

2,517  6 

4 

87  15  4 

2,606  1 8 

131  10  10 

146  18  0 

87  8 3 

84  3 7 

399  9 8 

1884, 

2,028  11 

2 

87  14  4 

2,111  6 6 

121  11  8 

122  10  7 

22  7 7 

104  16  6 

371  14  3 

1885, 

1,272  3 

7 

87  14  4 

1,369  17  11 

128  10  8 

102  0 8 

49  19  8 

63  9 2 

404  6 2 

Total  for  five 
years. 

10,221  2 6 

444  14  6 

10,665  17  0 

627  12  0 

038  10  8 

' 202  4 0 

900  12  4 

2,429  5 4 

' 1,1  the  case  of  Ennl8kmen  School,  I havo  not  Included  a Bum  of  £1,420  7 a.  8c!„  whloh  In  1881  was  paid  to  Dr.  Steolo  as  compensation  for 

seemed  too  abnormal  an  item 


BAPHOE 


Receipts. 

Expense  op  Management. 

Rent. 

Other 

Rocelpts. 

Total 

Receipta 

Agenoy. 

Tithe, 
Poor  Rate, 
Income  Tax. 

Improve- 

Miscellaneous 
Law  Costs. 

Total 

i 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

•1881,  . . 

170  10  2 

- 

no  io  2 

34  1 0 

74  16  8 

2 0 0 

KOI 

186  18  3 

1882, 

98  8 10 

. - 

98  8 10 

21  17  3 

4 16  2 

. _ 

66  8 8 

82  16  8 

1888,  . 

1,021  2 8 

- 

1,021  2 3 

80  19  9 

78  18  0 

6 0 0 

119  8 6 

284  1 3 

1884, 

689  14  2 

- 

689  14  2 

85  17  0 

145  1 4 

57  4 0 

87  19  1 

326  1 6 

1885,  . . . 

425  0 6 

426  0 8 

. 90  15  0 

65  6 8 

40  18  8 

89  11  4 

286  10  0 

-Total  for  five 

2,304  16  10 

- 

2,304  16  10 

318  10  0 

868  17  7 

106  2 3 

277  17  9 

1,065  7 7 
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/£} — continued. 

fob  Royal  Schools — continued. 


AfpendiYB, 


ROYAL  SCHOOL. 


E 

Expendituhe 

on  Education. 

Joint  total 
of  Columns 
X and  Y. 

Salaries. 

Exhibitions. 

Repairs. 

Mis- 

cellaneous. 

Tenantry 

Sohool. 

Total, 

Y. 

Balance  to 
credit. 

on  81st 
Lee.,  1880, 

£83  3s.  9<2.) 

s 

£ s.  d. 

£ >.  d. 

£ a.  A 

£ a.  d: 

£ a.  A 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

m 

700  0 0 

008  13  1 

161  6 10 

42  12  4 

1.410  0 1 

1,757  5 8 

- 

481  14  3 

1881. 

■ 

700  0 0 

3GB  0 0 

99  8 10 

12  16  0 

30  9 0 

1,307  10  4 

1,405  0 4 

- 

390  18  7 

1883. 

Hi 

700  0 0 

310  0 0 

95  9 4 

10  15  0 

33  14  0 

1,138  18  10 

1,497  5 11 

334  8 3 

_ 

1883. 

H 

700  0 0 

383  0 0 

135  17  2 

12  15  0 

30  14  3 

1,101  5 5 

1,610  19  3 

(72  9 10 

_ 

1884. 

v 

700  0 0 

330  0 0 

44  9 7 

10  15  0 

30  4 0 

1,015  9 1 

1,083  14  6 

490  6 4 

- 

1885. 

3,000  0 0 

1,005  13  4 

530  7 9 

89  13  4 

141  10  4 

5,933  3 9 

7,913  11  8 

- 

- 

Total  for  five 
years. 

ROYAL  SCHOOL. 


ROYAL  SCHOOL. 
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A Return  of  the  Expense  of  the  Present  Staff 
necessary  under  the 

The  present  staff  consists  of  the  Secretary  and 
one  clerk.  The  staff  under  the  Draft  Scheme  would 
consist  of  Secretary,  clerk,  and  Inspector. 

The  expenses  are  at  present  as  follows : — The  Sec- 
retary receives  £450  per  annum,  as  salary,  and  £70 
per  annum,  as  allowances  for  office  and  board  room. 
These  sums  are  provided  annually  by  Parliament. 

The  clerk  receives  £270  per  annum.  Of  this  sum 
£100  per  annum  is  provided  by  Parliament,  and  £170 
is  paid  out  of  the  endowments.  On  the  subject  of 
this  salary  I refer  to  the  remarks  made  in  the  memo- 
randum attached  to  the  Royal  School  charter  under 
“section  3.” 

Other  expenses  are : — 

Postage,  for  which  £5  ia  provided  by  Parliament. 

Travelling,  „ 15  „ „ 

Law  costs,  „ 15  „ „ 

Copyist  „ 15  „ „ 

Total  expenses  £670,  Government  grant,  and  £170 
paid  out  of  the  endowments. 


of  tho  Commission,  with  an  Estimate  of  the  Staff 
i Draft  Scheme. 

Inasmuch  as,  under  tho  new  Act,  the  salary  of  the 
Inspector  is  to  bo  fixed  by  tho  Lord  Lieutenant,  my 
Commissioners  have  not  considered  the  amount  of 
salary  which  should  properly  be  awarded  to  that 
officer.  His  salary  and  that  portion  of  the  clerk’s 
salary  at  present  paid  out  of  the  endowments  (and 
already  referred  to  as  noted  in  section  3,  memoran- 
dum), will  be,  the  chief  extra  items  of  expense  which 
my  Commissioners  sock  to  have  provided  by  Parlia- 
ment. There  are,  however,  two  other  items  of  inci- 
dental expenses  which  should  henceforth  be,  either 
specifically  or  under  some  general  head,  so  provided, 
viz. : — an  item  for  visitation  expenses,  and  an  item 
for  the  expenses  of  tho  secretary  contemplated  by  sec- 
tion 8 (last  paragraph)  of  the  scheme. 

I may  remai-k  that  the  allowance  for  copyist 
services  is  seldom  used,  and  that  lately  the  greater 
portion  of  travelling  allowance  has  been  also  saved. 
All  such  balances  are  surrendered  of  course  to  the 
Treasury  in  due  course. 


No.  V.  (h.) 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Mootings  1881-1885  inclusive,  and  of  the  number  of  times  each  member  attended 
in  each  year.  Where  a space  is  left  blank  the  member  to  whoso  name  said  space  is  assigned  was 
not  a member  of  tho  Board  at  the  date  indicated  by  the  Bpace.  Where  it  seems  necessary  the  date  of 
appointment  of  the  member  is  set  after  his  namo. 


— 

Attendances. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

Number  of  meetings  held, 

13 

17 

9 

9 

13 

Lord  Chancellor  (Sullivan'in  1884), 

1 

Lord  Chief  Justice  M»y, 

5 

2 

2 

2 

5 , 

Archbishop  of  Armagh, 

2 

2 

1 

- 

- 

Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

2 

2 

2 

Provost  of  Trinity  College,  . 

12 

12 

5 

9 

12 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Bishop  of  Limerick,  . . . , 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Judge  Fitzgerald,  .... 

3 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  .... 

7 

6 

Earl  of  Belmore  (14th  April,  .1881), 

7 

10 

5 

2 

4 

Dr.  Ball  (14th  April,  1881), 

1 

3 

1 

- 

4 

R.  Tyrrell,  Esq.  (16th  July,  1881), 

6 

12 

7 

6 

7 

D.  R.  Pigot,  Esq.  (18th  November,  1881) 

1 

14 

8 

3 

10 

Rev.  A.  Murphy  (18th  November,  1882), 

2 

3 

Rev.  R.  Edgar  (October,  1883),  . 

2 

7 

12 

D.  Ross,  Esq.  (October,  1883), 

1 

8 

1 

N.B. — In  the  year  1881  Dr.  Jellett  was  appointed  Provo3t  of  Trinity  College,  and  the  first  two  attendances 
•of  his.  that  yenr  were  before  his  appointment  as  Provost,  and  while  he  was  a non-ex-officio  member  of  the 
Board. 
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No.  Y.  (i.)  ArpiNDix  B. 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  R.  M ‘Dowell,  pp.  80,  et  aeq, 

"Return  of  the  Amount  expended  in  payment  of  instalments  of  Royal  Scholarships  at  the  under- 
mentioned Royal  Schools,  and  of  the  Midleton  Exhibition  at  Midleton  School,  1881-1885.  The 
figures  in  No.  columns  represent  the  number  of  Boys  receiving  payments  in  each  year. 


— 

1881. 

1885 

188E 

t 

| 1884. 

| 1886. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No.  | 

Amount 

No. 

Amount 

No.  j 

Amount 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Armagh,  .... 

836 

10 

320 

9 j 

260 

7 

166 

6 

140 

4 

Cavan,  .... 

- 

- 

- 

- 

26 

1 

25 

1 

50 

2 

Dungannon,  . . • 

820 

0 

270 

8 | 

270 

8 

270 

7 

280 

G 

Enniskillen, 

ao  ; 

8 ! 

80 

3 I 

70 

3 

SO 

3 

55 

2 

Midleton,  .... 

_ j 

" 1 

60 

2 

~ 

20 

1 

Return  of  the  Amount  expended  in  Small  School  Exhibitions  (i.e.,  tenable  by  boys  at  school)  in 
undermentioned  Schools.  No  such  Exhibitions  are  now  in  existence. 


— 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

£ s.  d. 

£ t.  d. 

£ t.  d. 

£ t.  d.  , 

£ t.  d. 

Armagh 

170  13  4 

123  18  4 i 

34  0 0 

12  0 0 ; 

- 

Cavan,  .... 

20  10  8 

10  0 0 

- 

- 

- 

Dungannoi, 

148  13  4 

95  0 0 

40  0 0 

12  0 0 

- 

Enniskillen,  .... 

217  13  4 

151  G 8 

70  0 0 

‘ 

KB.— The  gradual  decrease  in  amount  expended  at  Armagh  in  Royal  Scholarships  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  from  want  of  funds  many  of  the  Scholarships  were  withdrawn  from  competition  latterly. 


No.  Y.  (k.) 


Connexion  of  this  Board  with  the  Schools  of  Monaghan  and  Limerick. 


1.  Monaghan.- r-The  Commissioners  of  Education 
have  let  the  premises  to  Colonel  J.  Lloyd  at  a rent  of 
£5  per  annum,  and  of  the  contract  of  letting  I annex 
a copy. 

The  poor  law  valuation  of  the  premises  is  £80.  Of 
course  the  intention  of  the  lotting  is  that  the  house 
should  he  used  (as  in  fact  it  is)  as  a school.  Colonel 
Lloyd  is  much  interested  in  the  district,  and  holds  the 
house  as  trustee  for  a body  called  the  Monaghan  School 
Committee ; the  head  master  is  Mr.  R.,C.  M‘Culloch, 
his  school  is  a mixed  school  containing  Irish  Church 
hoys  and  Presbyterians.  The  last  return  (February, 
1886)  shows  18  boarders  at  60  guineas  each,  20  day 
boys  10  guineas  each.  I refer  to  the  note  in  the 
memorandum  on  this  school,  sec.  24.  The  rent  itself 
is  at  present  expended  by  the  Commissioners  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school  in  repairs,  and  in  this  way  it  may 
he  Baid  that  the  School  Committee  hold  the  place  rent 
free. 

2.  Limerick. — The  connexion  of  the  Board  with  this 
school  is  of  a similar  character.  In  this  case  they  have 
let  at  £20  per  annum  the  premises  to  Rev.  Canon 
Gregg,  the  intention  again  being  that  the  house  should 
he  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  The  last  school 
^torrn  (February,  1886)  shows  63  boarders,  31  day 
girls,  all  free,  save  five  boarders  at  £6  a year  each,  and 
two  day  children  at  2a.  6 d.  a quarter,  all  Church  of 
Ireland,  all  girls,  elementary  education.  The  poor 
law  valuation  is  £30.  In  this  case,  too,  the  rent  is 
expended  in  repairs  on  the  premises.  I refer  again  to 
the  note  in  the  memorandum. 


To  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen.— I hereby  propose  and 
agree  to  become  tenant  to  you  for  your  house  and 
premises  known  as  the  Monaghan  Diocesan  School, 
in  the  Town  of  Monaghan,  together  with  all  the 
buildings  and  appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  as. 
tenant  from  year  to  year,  from  1st  September,  1880, 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  £5,  payable  half-yearly,  on  every 

1st  September  and  1st  March.  _ 

I also  agree  not  to  sub-let  or  assign  the  said  house 
and  premises  without  your  consent  in  writing,  and  I 
further  agree  to  keep  the  same  in  good  repair,  and  at 
the  termination  of  my  tenancy  to  return  and  yield  up 
the  same  in  as  good  order  and  repair,  and  condition 
as  I shall  receive  them,— reasonable  wear  and  tear, 
and  damage  by  fire  or  storm  being  excepted. 

I also  agree  to  pay  all  rates,  assessments,  taxes, 

charges  and  impositions,  payable  for  or  in  respect  of 

the  said  premises  (landlord’s  proportion  of  poor  rate 
and  income  tax  only  excepted.)  I am  not  to  receive 
or  expect,  nor  are  you  to  be  bound  to  give  any  cove- 
nant ^for  a warranty  of  good  title,  or  for  quiet 
enjoyment,  nor  are  such  covenants  to  be  implied 
hereby. 

Dated  this  31st  day  o£  August,  1880. 

Jesse  Lloyd. 

Signed  in  presence  of 

■William  M‘ William,  Solicitor, 

Monaghan. 
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no.  v.  a.) 


Return  of  the  various  Masters  at  present  employed  by  this  Board  at  the  Royal  Schools 
comprised  in  the  Royal  School  Charter;  together  with  the  amounts  of  Salary  they  receive  from’ 
(a)  this  Board,  and  (in  the  case  of  Under-masters)  (6)  from  the  Head-masters  of  the  respective 


School, 

Master. 

Pnid  by  Com- 
missioners. 

Paid  by 
Head  Master. 

Armagh, 

Rov.  W.  M.  Morgan,  Head  Mastor, 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

T.  Gordon, 

150  0 0 

100  0 0 

Banaghor, 

P.  King  Joyce,  Hoad  Master, 

100  0 0 

Cavan,  . 

Rev.  W.  P.  Moore,  Head  Master,  . 

F.  J.  Anderson, 

W,  Browne, 

200  O 0 
25  O 0 

40  0 0» 

Dungannon,  . 

Rev.  F.  H.  Ringivood,  Head  Master. 

W.  II.  Gunning 

T.  C.  Gambier, 

M.  Beckett, 

M.  Whelan  (Sorgt.) 

Rev.  W.  Steele,  Head  Mastor, 

CO  0 0 

Enniskillen,  . 

20  0 0 

- 

Rov.  W.  J.  Valentino 

C.  Hcnnig,  .... 

CO  0 0 

15  0 0* 

Raphoo,  . .• 

Rev.  J . A.  Weir,  Head  Master, 

J.  C.  Johnson, 

A.  M'Quade,  .... 

CO  O 6 
•10  0 0 

20  0 0* 

Where  a star  (*)  is  attached,  tho  Master  also  rccoivos  hoard  from  the  Head  Mastor. 

J'  derS°n’  at  °aVan’  a d0ductioa  h mad0  hY  tllQ  Head  Master  of.  £3S  (for  board)  from 

rata^^vT^drl?SJ^d?“?r8i“°mi’loyod  Dr.  Morgan,  entirely  at  his  own  expense:  he 

with  taB,s  K JotasL- £105 


No.  V.  Cm,) 

Broiw,  similar  to  tho  preceding,  for  tho  Grammar  Schools  of  Private  Foundation. 


School. 

Master. 

Paid  by  Com- 
missioners. 

Paid  by 
Head  Master. 

Clonmel, 

M.  L.  Kennedy,  Hoad  Master, 

£ s.  d. 
250  0 0 

£ s.  d. 

Midleton, 

A.  A.  Burd,  Head  Mastor,  .... 
i,  towards  “ Ushers,”  . 

92  6 2 
40  0 0 

- 

Navan,  . 

Rev.  J.  B.  Keene,  Head  Master,  . 
G.  J.  Whitfield,  .... 

92  6 2 
55  7 8 

- 

Ballyroan, 

J.  B.  Lyon 

W.  Stoker,  ... 

92  6 2 
55  7 8 

~ . 

Mr.  Kennedy  employs,  at  Clonmel,  the  following,  at  his  own  expense  _ 

D.  O'Ooimor,  . £50,  with  board  and  lodging. 

H.  Patten,  . . £45,  „ ° 

R.  Spurway,  . £20,  „ ’’ 

Mr.  Burd,  at  Midleton,  who  is  allowed  £40  towards  salaries  for  Ushers,  employs 

' P'  lx),ard  and  Edging,  and  a share  in  result  fees  from  Intermediate  Board. 

_ . Uwen,  £50,  .with  board  and  lodging. 

In  addition  to  these  he  pays  £20  to  a pupil  teacher. 
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No.  V.  (n.) 

Return  for  tho  Primary  Schools,  giving  the  Salaries  and  Allowances  paid  to  the  Teachers 
by  this  Board. 


Sohool. 

blaster. 

Salary. 

Allowances. 

£ 

£ 

Carysfort, 

J.  Wheelor,  .... 

65 

None. 

Tullyvin,  . 

Robert  Good, t 

Mary  Good,  | 

70 

31 

Benbawn,  . 

.Tamos  Moore, 

Sarah  Moore,  . . ' \ 

70 

31 

N.B.— Theeo  allowances  are  for  such  matter  as  fuel,  special  grant  for  night  school'  and  some  other  matters  : 
the  amount  is  a filed  amount. 

Besides  the  foregoing  Masters,  the  Architect  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Mitchell,  is  paid  by  fixed  salary 
riz. : — £84  per  annum.  j 


Return  of  tho  Salaries  paid  by  this  Board  to  the  Masters  of  the  four  Tenantry  Schools 
upon  their  Estates. 


Mullaghmore,  Armagh. 

J.  Crawford  and  wifo,  a joint  salary,  £50. 
Xing’s  Island,  Dungannon. 

J.  Hamil,  £25 ; his  -wife,  £5. 


Tounawilly,  Raphoe  Estate. 
J.  Eox,  £30. 

Kilbricken,  Cappalougklin. 
D.  Dooley,  £20. 


No-  V-  (o.) 

Visitations. 


The  only  instance  in  which  tho  power  of  visitation 
has  been  exercised  of  late  years  was,  in  1884,  in  the 
case  of  complaints  mado  concerning  the  conduct  of  the 
head  master  of  Bishop  Crowe’s  School  at  Cloyne.  In 
this  case  the  Commissioners,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
charges  were  such  as  to  call  for  a visitation,  requested 
the  Bishop  of  Cork  to  act  as  Visitor.  He  consented, 


and  was  appointed  Visitor,  Thursday,  1st  May,  1884. 
The  visitation  was  held  14th  May,  and  resulted  in  the 
exculpation  of  the  master.  The  Visitor’s  report  made 
a series  of  suggestions,  copies  of  which  were  forwarded 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  school,  and  to  the  master,  with 
a recommendation  from  the  Board  that  they  be  in 
future  carried  out. 


No-  V.  (p.) 


Architect’s  Report. 


To  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

Gentlemen, — Having  been  requested  by  your  Sec- 
retary to  prepare  a general  report  on  the  condition  of 
the  school  buildings  which  I inspect  annually,  I beg 
to  do  so  as  follows,  merely  promising  that  the  stato- 
ment  refers  to  the  state  they  were  in  when  I visited 
them  last  year. 

_ # Armagh  School. 

The  original  house  is  a large  and  substantial  building, 
perhaps  SO  or  100  years  old,  and  forms  three  sides  of 
a square,  being  open  to  the  road..  Since  tho  appoint- 
ment  of  the  present  head  master,  largo  additional 
dings  containing  school-rooms  and  dormitories  have 
een  erected  at  the  rear,  a detached  infirmary  has  also 
-een  built,  and  a number  of  permanent  improvements 
°*d  house  from  time  to  timo,  costing  pro- 
a y from  £4,000  to  £5,000  in  all.  Tho  buildings  have 
,^e11  maintained  in  every  part,  and  are  in  excellent 
onj i notwithstanding  the  wear  and  tear  of  a large 
r ™ of  boys.  The  sanitary  conveniences  have  been 
ed  from  time  to  time,  and  are  in  good  order.  As 
atf^s  ^hese  buildings  are  second  only  to  those 
1 -“uuskiUen  in  point  of  size. 

m,  , Ballyroan  School. 

Them  buildings  here  are  small  and  old  fashioned, 
formic  134.i.but  0116  aobool-room,  the  rest  of  the  house 
well  qIL  i,6  ma3ter’3. residence.  They  are  kept  very 
respects  °een  improved  of  lato  years  in  several 
The  nffi  n J‘Jlere  are  no  sanitary  conveniences  whatever. 
a3  the  house"6  Sma11  ^ are  iu  rauch  the  same  condition 

Banagher  School. 

cenW?^ll0USe  ia  a very  old  one>  probably  two 
’ 31111  ,as  never  properly  finished  inside.  It 


is  a large,  roomy,  strongly-built  house,  four  stories  high, 
and  is  a good  deal  out  of  repair.  About  ten  years 
ago  a considerable  sum  was  spent  in  improving  it,  but 
before  that  time  it  was  in  a very  dilapidated  state. 
There  are  no  sanitary  conveniences. 

The  yard  offices  are  in  a ruinous  condition,  but  there 
is  a modem  two-storied  building  adjoining  the  main 
house  in  which  the  work  of  the  school  is  carried  on, 
and  which  is  in  very  good  order.  The  gate  lodge  was 
reconstructed  and  made  habitable  when  the  repairs  I 
have  spoken  of  were  carried  out. 

Carysfort  School. 

This  house  is  a small  one,  having  but  one  school-room, 
and  about  five  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  master  and 
his  family.  A good  many  improvements  have  been 
made  of  late  years,  the  making  habitable  a room  which 
had  previously  been  used  as  a potato  store,  being  one 
of  them.  The  house  is  damp  and  a good  deal  out  of 
repair,  and  on  account  of  its  age  would  need  a com- 
paratively large  outlay  to  put  it  into  really  good  order. 
It  has  no  sanitary  conveniences. 

The.  yard  buildings  are  small  and  are  not  in  good 
repair. 

Cavan  School. 

This  building  is  about  eighty  years  old  and  is  a large 
and  substantially  built  block  four  stories  high.  In 
its  plan  and  general  arrangement  it  is  well  suited  for 
a school  of  medium  size.  It  is  kept  in  very  good 
order  and  has  undergone  no  alteration  of  any  con- 
sequence since  it  was  built.  A few  years  ago  a new 
lavatory,  bath-room  and  W.C.  were  introduced,  and 
iron  gutters  fixed  along  the  eaves  of  the  roofs.  Tho 
out-buildings  are  extensive  and  are  not  in  such  good 
repair  as  is  the  main  house. 
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Appendix  b.  Clonmel  School. 

This  house  is  probably  about  the  same  age  as  Cavan, 
but  is  not  so  substantial  a building.  It  stands  close 
to  the  public  street,  towards  which  it  has  a long 
frontage.  It  is  three  stories  high  and  has  a long 
straggling  basement  in  which  there  seems  to  be  a good 
deal  of  waste  space.  It  is  kept  in  fairly  good  repair, 
but  is  deficient  in  sanitary  conveniences,  although 
the  present  head  master  has  remedied  this  to  some 
extent.  The  out-buildings  are  not  extensive  and  are 
in  much  the  same  condition  as  the  house.  A play 
shed  at  the  side  of  the  house  is  being  put  up. 


Dungannon  School. 

The  original  house  is  an  old  one  and  forms  three 
sides  of  a square  open  to  the  back,  to  which  a new 
building  was  added  about  twenty  years  ago  which 
contains  school-rooms  and  dormitory.  A detached 
infirmary  was  erected  about  the  same  time.  As 
enlarged  this  school  comes  third  in  point  of  size  and  is 
not  much  smaller  than  Armagh.  All  the  buildings 
are  kept  in  admirable  condition,  but  parts  of  the  old 
house  are  decaying  and  will  have  to  be  renewed  before 
long.  Several  chimney  shafts  have  been  rebuilt  and 
other  improvements  made  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  buildings  are  provided  with  sanitary  conveniences, 
but  they  are  old  fashioned  and  ill  ventilated.  A feature 
of  this  school  is  an  extensive  cloister  to  enable  the 
boys  to  play  out  of  doors  in  wet  weather.  The  out- 
buildings are  of  moderate  size  and  are  a good  deal  out 
of  repair. 

Enniskillen  School. 

The  original  house  is  a very  large  one  and  has  a 
long  frontage  which  overlooks  the  town.  It  is  four 
stories  high  and  is  probably  from  eighty  to  100 
years  old.  About  twenty-two  years  ago  extensive  new 
buildings  were  added  to  the  rear,  a large  block  con- 
taining an  examination  hall  and  class  rooms  was  built 
at  one  side  as  well  as  a detached  infirmary  a good  way 
in  the  rear.  These  additions  have  made  these  school 
buildings  considerably  larger  than  any  other  under  my 
care.  On  account  of  the  great  falling  off  in  the  number 
of  boarders  during  the  last  few  years  only  a compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  premises  are  now  occupied. 
They  have  however  been  kept  watertight  and  in  pretty 
good  structural  repair,  but  from  disuse  many  of  the 
rooms  have  a neglected  appearance.  The  plumbing 
fittings  are  very  much  worn  and  will  need  to  be 
renewed  before  long,  besides  which  they  are  of  an  old- 
fashioned  kind. 

The  larger  school-rooms  and  dormitories  are  heated 
by  hot  water  pipes.  The  out-buildings  are  of  moderate 
size  compared  with  the  house  and  are  not  in  good  repair. 

Limerick  School. 

. Ttls  k°use  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  of  medium 
size,  and  three  stories  high.  It  is  used  as  a girls’  school, 
and  being  always  crowded,  the  building  undergoes 
great  wear  and  tear.  The  buildings  are  not  in  very 
good  repair,  and  are  deficient  in  sanitary  conveniences. 
Canon  Gregg  has  done  a good  deal  during  the  last  few 
years  to  remedy  these  defects.  Last  year  he  had  a 


large  receptacle  for  sewage  sunk  in  the  rock,  at  great 
expense,  no  other  outlet  being  available,  and  he  had 
likewise  erected  a range  of  closets  for  the  children.  The 
premises  are  kept  clean  and  tidy.  There  are  no  out- 
offices. 

Midleton  School. 

This  house  consists  of  an  old  building  with  a large 
wing  at  one  side,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old 
forming  together  an  extensive  block  of  buildings,  three 
stories  high.  The  old  portion  was  in  bad  repair  when 
the  present  Head  Master  was  appointed,  but  since 
tlion  a considerable  sum  has  been  expended  on  the 
buildings,  greatly  to  their  advantage.  The  old  build- 
ing will  require  further  outlay  from  time  to  time  to 
keep  it  in  order  on  account  of  its  age.  The  Banitary 
arrangements  have  been  improved,  but  are  not  so  good 
as  I could  wish  them  to  be.  The  out-buildings  have 
become  ruinous,  but  one  of  them  is  at  present  being 
restored. 

MoNAGnAN  School. 

Tho  main  house  is  of  moderate  size,  and  of  the 
ordinai’y  type,  having  the  hall  and  staircase  in  the 
middle.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and  about  100  yean 
old.  It  is  in  ordinarily  good  repair,  but  is  deficient  in 
sanitary  conveniences.  The  present  Head  Master  has, 
however,  made  many  improvements  since  his  appoint 
mont.  Tho  detached  buildings  adjoining  are  quite  mo- 
dern, but  are  of  very  flimsy  construction.  One  or  two 
of  tho  sliods  had  to  he  taken  down,  and  the  buildings  which 
remain  can  only  be  regarded  as  temporary  structures, 
although  the  Head  Master  has  done  what  is  possible 
to  make  them  tolerably  comfortable. 

Navan  School. 

This  building  is  about  fifty  years  old,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  altered  since  it  was  built.  It 
consists  of  two  residences,  the  larger  one  for  the  Head 
Master,  and  the  smaller  one  for  an  Assistant  Master, 
connected  by  a large  schoolroom  on  the  ground  story. 
The  house  is  three  stories  high,  and  is  in  fairly  good 
repair.  A bath  and  W.  0.  have  been  added,  and 
other  improvements  made  of  late  years.  There  are  no 
hoarders  in  the  school,  and  the  wear  and  tear  ia  in 
consequence  slight. 

Raphoe  School. 

This  house  is  of  considerable  size  and  I should  say 
about  eighty  years  old.  It  is  a substantial  structure, 
and  its  plan  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  It  is  in 
excellent  condition,  as  the  Head  master  makes  a point 
of  having  all  repairs  promptly  carried  out.  It  has 
W.  0's.,but  no  bath,  and  the  plumbing,  though  in  good 
order,  is  old-fashioned.  The  yard  offices  are  small,  and 
.are  not  in  such  good  order  as  the  house,  though  by  no 
means  dilapitatecl.  A detached  infirmary  was  erected 
at  the  further  end  of  the  play-ground  about  fifteen 
years  ago. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 
William  M.  Mitohell,  Architect. 
10,  Leinster-street,  Dublin, 

26th  February,  1886. 


SWORDS  BOROUGH  SCHOOLS. 

No-  VI.  (a.) 

Returns  asked  for  by  Dr.  Molloy,  q.  742,  t>.  59. 
Area  from  which  children  come. 

The  limit  of  Swords  Borough  extend — 

North — To  Balheary,  about  1J  miles. 

East — To  Lissen  Hall  River,  a little  less  than  a mile. 
South — To  Drynam,  one  mile. 

West — To  Mooretown,  f-mile  from  centre  of  town. 
Number  of  children  from  within  the  borough,  53. 
®0,  do.  without  do.,  11. 
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No.  VI.  (b.  1.) 

Upturn  of  the  Number  of  Children  who  for 
the  last  10  years  were  Bound  Apprentice  in 
each  year,  the  School  from  which  they  came, 
the  Amount  of  Apprentice  Fee  Paid,  and  the 
Trade  to  which  they  were  bound  in  each  case. 


Return  asked  for  by  Dr.  Molloy,  q.  742,  p.  59. 

No.  VI.  (b.  2.) 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Children  for  whose 
benefit  Monet  was  paid  in  other  ways,  the 
Amounts  Paid  in  each  case,  the  School 
from  which  the  Children  came  who  were  so 
benefited,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  Money 
was  applied. 


School  from 
which 
Child  camo. 


Borough, 

do. 

National, 


Dressmaking. 

Carpenter. 

Drapery. 

Shop  assistant 
Dressmaking. 

Drapery. 


Bakor. 

Carponter. 

Blacksmith. 

Grocer. 

Dressmaker. 


IS  0 
11  0 
13  0 


awarded 
21  0 0 
20  0 0 
16  0 0 
IS  0 0 


do. 


Telegraph  clerk,  and  assistant 
to  postmaster  In  business. 
General  drapery. 

Dressmaking. 

Blacksmith. 

Dressmaking, 
but  not  yet  paid.) 


Year.  : 

| 

School  from 
which 
Child  came. 

Amount 

£ i.  d. 

1870. 

1 

lorough,  . 

10  10  0 

2 

do. 

8 0 0 

do. 

15  0 0 

do. 

7 0 0 

1877. 

Borough,  . 

15  0 0 

16  0 0 
4 0 0 

1 

National,  . 

18  0 0 

12  0 0 

do. 

10  0 0 

1678. 

1 

Borough,  . 

a ? ; 

15  0 0 

14  0 0 

20  0 0 

15  0 0 

8 

do. 

10  0 0 

1879. 

1 

Borough,  . 

21  0 0 
16  0 0 
15  0 0 

do. 

1880. 

1 

Borough,  . 

21  0 0 

2 

do. 

20  0 0 

do. 

16  0 0 

•4 

do. 

18  0 0 

*8 

do. 

10  0 0 

1881. 

1 

Borough,  . 

21  0 0 

2 

do. 

20  0 0 

do. 

19  0 0 

6 

do. 

1 

Borough, 

21  0 0 

3 

do. 

15  0 0 

*6 

do. 

1883 

1 

Borough, 

21  0 0 

2 

do. 

24  9 0 

•3 

do. 

16  0 0 

, 

Borough, 

21  0 0 

2 

do. 

1885 

1 

Borough, 

15  0 0 

infant  school i 
governess. 


afterwards 


Outfit— gone  to  service. 

Outfit— training  school. 

Oui  fit— situation. 

Outfit— attorney's  clerk. 

Outfit— monitress  in  school. 
Outfit — opened  shop  in  Swords. 
Towards  further  instruction. 


Outfit— gone  to  servioe. 

Outfit — business  house,  Belfast 
Towards  further  education. 


Outfit  and  part  keep— draper'* 
clerk. 

Grocer’s  clerk— outfit  and  part 

Towards  further  education, 
do.  do. 

Baker— outfit  and  part  keep. 

Monitor  In  school — outfit. 

Towards  further  education. 

fishmonger's  dark — outfit  and 
part  keep. 

further  education  in  Farra — 
outfit. 

Railway  clerk— outfit  and  part 
keep. 


Towards  further  education.  , 
do.  do. 

Clerk  in  warehouse— outfit  and 
travelling  expenses. 

Towards  further  education. 

Belief  during  illness  and  after- 
wards for  funeral. 

Railway  clerk— lodgings  and 
outfit. 

Went  to  Winnipeg— travelling 
oxpensea  and  outfit 

Towards  further  education. 


Note. — In  the  original  returns,  the  names  of  the  children  are  given ; . 
by  numbers  corresponding  with  the  places  in  the  original  returns. 

Note. — The  numbers  with  asterisks  indicate  female  pupils. 


l these  tables  they  are  represented 


SUMMARY  OF  FEES  PAID  FROM  1876  TO  1885. 
Borough  School,  ■ • JJ504  10  0 

National  School, 


£417  0 0 
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No.  VI.  (c.) 

Referred  to  in  Evidonce  of  Rev.  W.  G.  Boyce,  pp.  CO-62. 

Abstract  of  the  Annual  Account  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  each  year  since  1880 

Db 


January  1 To  Cash  in  hands, 
„ Drafts, 


By  Salaries,  .... 

,,  Capitation  Pees,  . 

„ Apprentice  Pees,  . 

„ Auditor's  Pec, 

,,  School  Requisites, 

„ House  Requisites, . 

„ Bread  Account,  . 

„ Coal  3 tons,  at  17s.  (Gaffney), 

„ Carriage  of  same, 

„ Coal  26  tons,  at  17s.  Gd.  (Dawson), 

„ Money  Prizes, 

„ Premium  on  Insurance, 

„ Repairs  of  Promises, 

„ Allowance  to  Master.  Writing  up  Examination 

Book, 

„ Postage,  Car,  and  Train  Expenses, 

„ Entertainment  to  Children,  . 

„ Poo  for  Inspection  of  Schools, 

„ Spocial  Result  Pee  to  Mistress, 

„ Balance  on  hands,  31st  December, 


9 17  8 
6 16  11 
2 11  0 


Db. 


Cm 


1881. 

January  1.  To  Balance  in  hands,  . . 

„ Drafts, 


710  8 6 


1881. 

By  Salaries, 

„ Capitation  Fees,  . 

„ Apprentice  Poos, 

„ Auditor’s  Foe, 

„ School  Requisites, 

„ House  Requisites, . 

,,  Bread  Account,  . 

,,  Coals,  . 

„ Money  Prizes, 

„ Premium  on  Insurance, 

„ Repairs  on  Premises, 

„ Postage,  Car,  and  Train  Expenses, 

,,  Fee  for  Inspection  of  Schools, 

„ Special  Result  Fee,  per  order  of  Board, 

„ Charity  for  Rolief  of  Poor,  . 

„ Special  Expenses  during  Master’s  illness. 
Substitute  for  Mastor, 

Car  and  Train  convoying  to  Hospital, 
Exponses  in  Hospital, 

Gratuity  to  his  Wifo, 

„ Baionco  on  hands,  31st  Dccomber, 


377  7 0 
11  0 0 
163  0 0 
2 2 0 
16  6 9 

7 6 11 
24  19  2 
27  13  0 
22  2 2 

1 10  0 

8 1 11 

1 10  4 

4 4 0 

2 1 0 
16  0 0 

5 0 0 
0 12  6 
10  0 

10  0 0 
9 12  9 

710  8 6 


January  1.  To  Balance  in  hands 
„ Draft*, 


By  Salaries, 

„ Capitation  Fees, 

„ Apprentice  Foes, 

„ Auditor’*  Poo, 

„ School  Requisites. 

„ House  Requisites, 

„ Carriage  of  same, 

,,  Bread  Account, 

„ Coals,  . 

„ Money  Prizes, 

„ Premium  on  Insurance, 

„ Repairs  of  Premises, 

„ Postage,  Train  and  Car  Expenses, 

„ Fee  for  Inspection  of  Schools, 

„ Travelling  Expenses  of  Inspector,  . 

„ Spocial  Result  Pee  to  Master  and  Mistress. 
„ Donation  to  Library, 

„ Expenses  in  obtaining  Master, 

„ Cleaning  Yards, 

„ Counsel's  Opinion  in  ra  Schools, 

„ Sundry  small  Items, 

„ Balance  in  hands,  31st  December, 


146  10  0 
2 2 0 
18  19  0 
8 10  5 


28  18  6 
12  18  10 
1 10  0 
9 14  6 


0 5 0 

4 13  0 

5 0 0 
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No.  VI.  (c.)  — continued. 

i Abstract  of  the  Annual  Account  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  each  year  since  1880 
— continued. 

Da.  Ca. 


AmwDix 


B* 


January  1.  To  Balance  in  hands, 
„ Drafts, 

„ Sale  of  Books, 


£ i.  d. 
6 4 10 
044  0 0 
I 13  0 


1883. 

By  Salaries,  .... 

„ Capitation  Fees,  . . 

„ Apprentice  Fees,  . 

„ Auditor's  Fee, 

„ School  Requisites,  . . 

,,  House  Requisites,  . . 

„ Bread  Account,  . 

„ Coals,  .... 

„ Money  Prizes, 

„ Premium  on  Insurance, 

„ Repairs  on  Premises,  ■ . 

„ Car,  Train,  and  Postage  Expenses, 
„ Special  Result  Fees, 

„ Cleaning  Yards,  . 

„ Sundry  small  Items, 

„ Donation  to  Coal  Fund, 

„ Balance  in  hand,  81st  December, 


£ ».  d. 

376  18  0 

9 12  6 
120  0 0 

2 2 0 
14  O 3 
7 12  O 
18  12  5 
32  10  0 
7 18  4 
1 10  0 
39  4 6 

2 5 5 

3 10 

10  0 
0 8 6 
1 0 0 

13  2 11 


650  17  10 


650  17  10 


Dr. 


Cr. 


1884. 


January  1.  To  Balance  in  hands, 
„ Drafts, 

„ Sale  of  Books,  . 


£ t.  d. 
13  2 11 
. 663  0 0 

. 1 10  0 


1884. 

By  Salaries, 

„ Capitation  Fees,  .... 

„ Apprentice  Fees,  .... 

,,  Auditor's  Fee,  .... 

„ School  Requisites, 

„ House  Requisites, 

„ Bread  Account,  . 

„ Coals, 

„ Money  Prizes,  .... 

„ Premium  on  Insurance, 

„ Repairs  of  Premises, 

„ Postage,  .Car,  and  Train  Expenses, 

„ Special  Result  Fees, 

„ Cleaning  Necessaries  and  Sewers,  . 

„ Small  Items  .... 

„ Donation  to  Coal  Charity,  . 

Donation  to  Library,  . 

„ Gratuities  by  Order  of  Board, 

„ Charity,  per  order  of  Local  Governor, 
„ Part  Purchase  of  Piano,  . . 

„ Balance  in  hands,  31st  December,  . 


£ t.  d. 
376  18  0 
10  0 0 
91  0 0 
2 2 0 
14  17  7 

7 0 4 
17  1 8 
34  9 0 

8 15  5 ; 
1 10  0 

21  2 10 

4 16  10 
22  1 0 

5 15  0 
0 3 5 

14  5 4 
5 0 0 
14  0 0 
0 16  6 
20  0 0 
5 18  0 


677  12  11 


1885. 

January  1,  To  Balance  in  hands, 
„ Drafts, 


1885. 

By  Salaries, 

„ Capitation  Fees, 

„ Apprentice  Fees, 

„ Auditor's  Fee, 

„•  School  Requisites, 

„ House  Requisites,  ...... 

„ Bread  Account,  ...... 

„ Coals 

„ Money  Prizes,  

„ Premium  on  Insurance,  . . . 

„ Postage,  Stationery,  Car,  and  Train  Expenses, 
„ Special  Result  Fees  to  Teachers,  . 

„ Cleaning  Yards, 

„ Donation  to  Library, 

„ Part  Purchase  of  Piano 

„ Tuning  np  Piano,  ._  . . • • 

.,  Fee  for  writing  up  Examination  Sheets,  '84  &’86 

„ Entertainment  to  Children 

Funeral  Expenses  of  M.  Lowham, . 

„ Conveyance  of  Children  to  Phoenix  Park, 

„ Repairs  on  Premises 

„ Donation  to  Coal  Charity,  .... 

„ Extra  Assistant  Mistress 

„ Balance  in  hands,  31st  December,  . . . 


£ *.  d. 
367  18  0 
9 19 
114  10  0 
2 2 0 

9 15  7 

7 2 10 
15  2 7 

81  18  3 

8 19  8 
1 10  0 
4 6 4 

31  15  0 

10  0 
10  0 0 

82  0 0 
0 17  0 
2 0 0 

. 6 18  11 

2 18  4 

3 0 0 
26  10  6 
27  19  0 

4 10  5 
15  1 10 
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No.  VI.  (40 

Retuen  of  the  Annual  Average  Attendances  of  the  Borough  Schools  from  1862  to  188i 
(inclusive).  04 


Tear. 


Girls. 


Infants. 


Total  Average. 


1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 
3866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 


26 

20 

27 

20 

27 

21 

28 

18 

27-5 

20-5 

27 

21 

35 

27 

36 

27 

40 

26-25 

40-5 

28 

43-6 

24  6 

39-74 

24-79 

37-2 

26-8 

36-7 

20-9 

32-3 

18-5 

30 

20-04 

27-8 

19-4 

25-3 

20-9 

23-85 

22-54 

25-2 

21-62 

23 

20 

23 

16 

25 

15 

15 

18 

19 

23 

24 
27 
24 
23 

26-75 

25-5 

25-1 

22-3 

19-6 

19-1 

17-4 

15-23 

15- 6 

16- 2 


61 

65 

67 

69 

72 

75 

86 

86 

93 

94 
93-3 
86-8 
83-6 
76-7 
68-2 
65-3 
62-8 
62-4 


14- 76 

15- 78 
14 
10-5 
10-9 


61- 15 

62- 6 
57 

49- 5 

50- 9 


No-  VI-  (e.) 


List  of  the  present  Governors,  -who  are  all  ex-officio. 


Governors  appointed  by  the  Charter. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Dean  of  Christ’s  Church,  Dublin. 
The  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin. 

The  Vicar  of  Swords. 


Present  holders  of  the  offices. 

The  Right  Hon.  Edward  Baron  Ashbourne 
The  Right  Hon.  Baron  Plunket. 

Same. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  Jellett,  d.d. 

The  Very  Rev.  John  West,  d.d. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Twigg,  Canon. 


No.  VI-  (f.) 

Returns  as  to  Infant  School. 


Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  Alice  Bannister,  p.  214. 


Y«, 

On  Rolls. 

Attendance. 

1880 

20-2 

14-7 

1881 

18-5 

15-2 

1882 

15-5 

12-17 

1883 

13-7 

10-6 

y 

On  Rolls, 

Attendance. 

1884 

14-7 

10-8 

1885 

14 

10-9 

1886 

18 

11-6* 

•For  Quarter  ending  March  19th. 


No-  VI.  (g.) 

See  Evidence  of  Father  Mulcahy.  n.  62. 


Scheme  for  the  proper  division  of 
To  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools. 

Presbytery,  St.  Columkille’s,  Swords, 
November  20th,  1885. 

. Gentlemen— Pending  the  decision  of  the  Catholic 
bishops,  I respectfully  submit  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Endowed  Schools  the  following  scheme.  First,  I 
give  the  number  of  children  attending  the  Borough 
Schools,  and  the  number  attending  the  Catholic  Na- 
tional Schools: — 


Swords  Borough  School  Funds. 

As  parish  priest  of  Swords,  I respectfully  submit 
the  Catholics  are  entitled  to  have  handed  over  to 
them  for  Catholic  children  the  present  Borough  School, 
or,  in  its  stead,  .£2,000.  Also,  as  parish  priest,  I 
respectfully  submit  that  the  Catholics  of  Swords  are 
entitled  to  five-sixths  of  the  original  annual  endow- 
ment of  £804  a year,  the  funds  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Roman  Catholic  trustees,  and  distributed  by 
them  under  legal  guidance. 


Average  daily  attendance  at  the  Borough  Schools. 
Protestants. 

Average  daily  attendance  at  the  Natioaal  Schools,  8 
Catholics.  ’ 

Protestant  Population  of  8words  Borough, . . 1 

Catholic  Population  of  Sword*  Borough,  . .10 


I am,  gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully, 

David  P.  Mulcahy. 
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No-  VI-  (h.) 

See  Evidence  of  Archbishop  Walsh,  p.  359,  et  aeq.  Aprixnrx 

Suggested  Plan  for  Securing  a Sufficient  Endowment  for  the  Efficient  Working  of  the 
Protestant  Borough  School  of  Swords. 


The  difficulty  to  be  met  is  that  pointed  out  in  the 
Protests  of  the  Governors,  of  the  Select  Vestry,  and 
of  Dr.  Traill,  namely,  that  the  unqualified  application 
of  the  principle  of  a proportionate  distribution  of  the 
endowment  would  not  provide  the  Governors  with  the 
means  of  keeping  up  the  school,  or,  at  all  events,  with 
-the  means  of  keeping  it  up  in  an  efficient  state. 

As  is  pointed  out  by  the  Select  Vestry,  the  numbers 
in  average  attendance  at  the  school  is  so  small  that 
the  teachers  cannot  possibly  receive  salaries  from  the 
National  Board,  an  average  attendance  of  thirty  being 
the  minimum  required  for  the  payment  of  any  salary 
to  a teacher,  and  an  average  attendance  of  thirty-five 
being  the  minimum  required  for  the  payment  of  a 
first-class  salary  (see  the  Governors’  Protest,  section  4). 

The  Protest  of  the  Governors  contemplates  the  case 
of  an  amalgamation  of  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools  into 
a “mixed”  school,  for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls 
■in  common.  In  thus  way,  it  is  admitted  in  the  Pro- 
test, a sufficient  attendance  to  qualify  for  a teacher’s 
salary  could  be  secured.  But  as  such  an  amalgamation 
is  not  unnaturally  regarded  as  attended  with  many 
disadvantages,  it  is  felt  that  some  other  plan  should 
lie  devised  to  meet  the  difficulty  so  fairly  stated. 

The  Archbishop,  then,  has  ventured  to  suggest  the 
following  plan  to  the  Commissioners : — 

I.  The  proportionate  distribution  to  be  taken  as  the 
distribution  to  be  followed  in  tlio  absence  of  disturbing 
circumstances,  such  as  the  difficulty  about  smallness 
of  numbers  in  attendance  here  in  question. 

The  Archbishop  would  suggest,  howe  ver,  that  clause 
15  of  the  draft  scheme  bo  slightly  modified,  the  actual 
sums,  as  determined  by  the  present  proportion,  being 
named  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  these  sums 
being  described  as  what  they  are,  the  two  proportionate 
shares  so  ascertained. 

A proviso  might  then  be  added,  to  the  effect  that 
this  arrangement  is  to  be  always  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  a new  (16tli)  clause,  in  which  would  be  set 
forth  the  provisions  for  securing  to  the  school  of  the 
minority  a sufficient  minimum,  somewhat  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

II.  Provided  always  that  if,  and  so  long  as,  the 
Governors  of  the  Old  Borough  School  maintain  two 
separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  number  in 
attendance  at  each  or  at  either  of  them  is  insufficient, 
under  the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  to  qualify  the 
school  for  the  payment  of  a first  class  teacher’s  snlai-y, 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Be- 
quests shall  pay,  <fcc.,  on  the  application  of  the 
Governors,  a sum  to  be  ascertained  as  follows : — 

(a)  If  the  attendance  at  each  of  the  two  schools  is 
below  the  number  required  by  the  National  Board  for 
the  payment  of  the  Board  salary  (according  to  his  or 
her  classification)  to  the  teacher's  actually  employed  in 
the  school,  then  the  sum  payable  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  to  be  that  which, 
under  the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  would  be  pay- 
able to  those  teachers  if  the  school  were  entitled,  <fcc., 
by  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

. (®)  If  the  attendance  at  one  of  the  two  schools  is 
^“ffilarly  below  the  number,  while  that  of  the  other 
school  has  a sufficient  attendance  for  the  Board  salary, 
then  the  sum  payable  by  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
table Donations  and  Bequests  to  be  that  which,  under 
the  rules  of  the  National  Board,  would  bo  payable  to 
the  teacher  if  the  school  were  entitled,  <fcc.,  &c.,  by  the 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

Provided  always  that,  in  any  case,  it  shall  be  at  the 
option  of  the  Governors  to  claim  payment  of  the  pro- 
portionate sum  payable,  as  assigned  in  clause  15,  if 
they  think  fit  to  do  so. 


Explanation  of  the  Working  of  the  Scheme  thus 

Proposed,  in  reference  to  the  different  cases  that 

may  arise. 

First  Case. — Two  separate  schools,  neither  qualified 
by  numbers  to  claim  payment  of  the  Board  salary. 

In  this  case  the  teachers'  salaries,  according  to  then- 
actual  qualifications,  will  be  paid  by  the  endowment. 

In  addition  to  the  sum  thus  secured  for  the  efficient 
working  of  the  school — a sum  largely  in  excess  of  that 
to  which  it  would  be  entitled  in  a merely  proportionate 
distribution  of  the  funds — the  Governors  will  have  at 
their  disposal  the  capitation  fees  paid  by  the  National 
Board  in  respect  of  both  schools. 

Pay £128 

Fees 50 

£178 

Second  Case. — Two  separate  schools,  one  qualified 
by  numbers  to  claim  payment  of  the  Board  salary,  the 
other  not  qualified. 

In  this  case,  the  salary  in  the  case  of  the  qualified 
school  will  be  paid  by  the  National  Board. 

The  salary  of  the  other  teacher  will  be  paid  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  thus  paid  out  of  the  endowment, 
the  Governors  can  claim  the  proportionate  share, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  girls’  school  being  the  non- 
qualified one,  would  be  a larger  sum  (say,  £74,  instead 
of  £58,  the  amount  of  the  National  Board  salary). 

In  addition  to  whatever  balance  would  thus  remain 
over  and  above  the  sum  required  for  paying  the 
teachers’  salary,  the  Governors  would  have  at  their 
disposal  the  capitation  fees  paid  by  the  National 
Board  in  respect  of  the  non-qualified  schooL 
Say-  (1)  (2) 

National  Board  salary  . . £70  £58 

Proportional  share ...  80  80 

Capitation,  about  ...  20  25 

£170  £1U3 

Third  Case. — One  amalgamated  or  “mixed"  boys’ 

and  girls’  school. 

In  this  case  the  teachers’  salary  would  be  paid  by 
the  National  Board  (the  amalgamation  being  made  to 
secure  this  payment),  and  the  Governors  would  have 
at  their  disposal  the  full  amount  of  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  fund. 

Say,  National  Board  Salary  . . . £70 

Proportional  share  ...  80 

£150 

Provision  for  the  Period  during  which  the  existing 
Master  and  Mistress  continue. 

(Two  clauses  or  sub-clauses). 

1.  While  the  existing  master  continues  he  is  to  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  arrangement  made  for  pay- 
ment of  master  under  the  general  provisions  of  the 
16th  clause. 

And  so  far  as  the  amount  thus  payable  to  him 
(whether  by  the  Charitable  Commissioners  or  by  the 
National  Board)  may  fall  short  of  his  present  salary  of 
£80,  the  balance  to  be  paid  by  the  Charitable  Com- 
missioners. 

2.  Same  for  mistress  (but)  if,  and  so  far  as,  the 
amount  payable  to  her  under  clause  16  may  fall  short 
of  her  present  salary  of  £50,  the  balance  to  be  paid  by 
the  Charitable  Commissioners.  [For  there  is  a possi- 
bility of  her  becoming  entitled  to  a £58  salary.] 

J i rr  o 
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No-  VI-  (i.) 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  Canon  Twigq,  Ac.,  p.  59,  at  seq. 

In  the  Matter  of  the  Governors  of  the  School  at  Swords,  and  in  the  Matter  of  the 
Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885. 


Draft  Scheme  for  the  administration  of  the  Endowment  of  the  Schools  known  as  « The  Sword 
Borough  Schools,"  submitted  for  tlio  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  under  the  it. 
mentioned  Act,  by  “The  Governors  of  the  School  at  Swords,”  being  the  Governing  Bek  It 
the  said  Schools.  6 j oc 


Whereas  under  and  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  40  George  III.,  chapter  34,  entitled,  “An 
“ Act  for  granting  allowances  to  Bodies  Corporate  and 
“individuals  in  respect  of  tlioso  Cities,  Towns,  and 
“ Boroughs,  which  shall  cease  to  send  any  Members  to 
“ Parliament  after  the  Union,  and  to  make  compensa- 
tion to  those  persons  whoso  offices  may  thereby  be 
“ discontinued  or  diminished  in  value,”  an  allowance 
of  £15,000  was  granted  to  the  ancient  Borough  of 
Swords,  which  formerly  returned  Two  Members  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  and  was  disfranchised  on  the  Union. 

And  whereas  by  the  adjudication  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  under  the  said  Act  (40  George 
III.,  cap.  34),  dated  the  13th  Juno,  1803,  it  was  found 
that  (no  individuals  having  sustained  their  claims 
against  the  fund)  itwoukl  greatly  benefit  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Borough  of  Swords  to  have  tho  said  fund  applied 
in  the  endowment  of  a school  or  schools  for  tho  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  tho  poor  inhabitants  of  tho 
Borough,  and  the  said  sum  of  .£15,000  was  accordingly 
adjudged  to  be  paid  to  tho  then  holders  of  tho  oilioo 
of:— 

1.  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

2.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

3.  The  Dean  of  Christ’s  Church,  Dublin. 

4.  The  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

5.  The  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin. 

6.  The  Yicar  of  Swords. 

Upon  trust  that  they  should  apply  for  a charter  in- 
corporating them  and  their  respective  succossors  for 
the  time  being  into  a Body  Corporate  by  tho  namo  of 
“The  Governors  of  the  School  at  Swords,”  in  whom 
the  said  sum  of  £15,000  should  be  vested,  in  trust,  to 
be  funded  in  Government  Securities  and  the  interest 
accruing  thereon  to  be  applied  as  follows  : 

1st.  For  tho  maintenance  of  one  or  more  schools 
to  be  established  within  the  said  Borough, 
under  proper  instructors,  for  the  daily  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  borough  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  in  such  branches  of  manufacture 
as  should  be  most  likely  to  promote  their 
future  means  of  livelihood;  and  tho  said  Com- 
missioners thereby  recommended  that  tho 
children  so  educated  should  be  provided  with 
one  wholesome  but  frugal  meal  at  tho  school- 
house,  and  should  not  be  taken  from  their 
parents’  residence  to  be  lodged  in  tho  school. 

2nd.  That  the  surplus  of  tho  accruing  interest, 
after  paying  all  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
the  establishment  for  education,  should  be 
applied  in  apprenticing  the  children  educated 
in  the  said  school  to  useful  trades  and  occupa- 
tions. 

3rd.  That  any  further  _ surplus  still  remaining 
should  be  applied  in  premiums  for  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture  and  manufacture, 
or  in  other  manner  and  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Governors  should  think  would 
most  effectually  tend  topromote  the  Christian 
religion,  and  morality,  good  order,  sobriety, 
cleanliness,  industry,  and  wealth,  within  tho 
said  Borough. 

And  it  was  further  adjudged  that  the  sum  then  due 
for  interest  on  the  said  sum  of  £15,000,  and  which 


was  afterwards  ascertained  to  be  the  sum  of 
£1,109  14.i.  9-Jrf.  should  be  vested  iu  the  Governors, 
to  bo  applied  by  them  in  obtaining  ground  for  a site, 
and  in  purchasing,  repairing,  building,  or  fitting-up 
propor  school-rooms  and  necessary  accommodations 
for  tho  purposes  of  tho  aforesaid  establishment. 

And  whereas  by  Royal  Charter  dated  the  18th  day 
of  February,  1804,  being  tho  44tli  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  George  the  Third,  and  enrolled  on  the  23rd  day 
of  February,  1804,  tho  then  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dean  of  Christ’s  Church 
Dublin,  Provost  of  Trinity  Colloge,  Dublin,  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  and  Yicar  of  Swords,  and  their 
successors  for  the  time  being,  wore-  duly  incorporated 
under  tho  name  of  the  Governors  of  the  School  at 
Swords,  with  power  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  said  sum 
of  £15,000,  and  to  vest  the  same  in  Government 
Securities,  upon  the  trusts  and  for  the  purposes  iu  the 
said  adjudication  mentioned,  and  with  power  to  pur- 
chase and  hold  lands  in  Ireland  not  exceeding  the 
yearly  value  of  £1,000,  and  to  take  and  receive  any 
personal  property  given  to  them  for  the  same  purposes 
by  any  person,  and  with  power  to  elect  from  amongst 
themsolvos  a treasurer  and  a superintendent,  and  to 
appoint  such  other  officers  as  they  should  find  needful, 
and  to  appoint  committees  and  make  rules  and  bye- 
laws. 

And  whereas,  by  an  Indenture,  dated  the  5th  day  of 
Decombor,  1804,  and  mode  between  the  Right  Honor- 
able John  Staples  and  Harriette  Staples,  his  wife,  of 
tho  first  part,  Robert  Brodin  and  J oseph  Bredin  of  the 
second  part,  and  tho  said  Governors  of  the  School  at 
Swords  of  the  third  part,  in  consideration  of  £200 
paid  by  them  to  the  said  Robert  Bredin,  all  that  parcel 
of  ground  in  the  street  of  tho  town  of  Swords,  contain- 
ing ono  rood  and  twonty-four  perches  Irish  plantation 
measure,  was  conveyed  in  fee-simple  to  the  said 
Governors  for  a site  for  the  said  schools. 

And  whereas  school  buildings  were  erected  on  the 
said  site  (at  a cost  of  about  £1,800)  one  building  con- 
tained the  boys’  school  and  the  girls’  school  and  the 
other  building  contained  the  infants’  school. 

And  whereas  the  residue  of  the  trust  funds,  after 
deducting  the  expenses  of  building  the  said  schools, 
was  invested,  and  has  considerably  increased  in 
amount,  being  now  represented  by  the  sum  of 
£24,060,  Government  New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock, 
providing  a gross  annual  income  of  £721  16s. 

And  whereas  the  said  schools,  commonly  known  as 
tli©  Borough  Schools,  were  attended  by  the  majority 
of  tho  children  of  the  inhabitants  of  Swords  up  to  the 
year  1853,  but  in  that  year  tho  Roman  Catholic  in- 
habitants being  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of 
the  schools,  withdrew  their  children  from  them,  and 
erected  a separate  school-house  in  the  town  of  Swords, 
at  a cost  of  about  £800,  by  means  of  public  subscrip- 
tions, which  school  they  placed  under  the  Board  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland,  and  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Old  National  School. 

And  whereas  tho  teachers’  salaries  in  the  last  men- 
tioned school,  amounting,  with  gratuities  and  results 
fees,  to  about  £330  per  annum,  are  paid  by  the  said 
Board  of  National  Education. 

And  whereas,  hy  resolution  of  the  Governors  passed 
in  1853,  the  conscience  clause  approved  of  by  the 
Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  was  adopted 
by  the  Governors  as  the  principle  upon  which  re- 
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lieious  education  should  be  givon  in  the  said 
Through  Schools,  and  they  wore  conducted  and 
managed  on  that  principle  until  the  year  1883,  when 
by  a further  resolution  of  the  said  Governors  they  were 
placed  under  the  said  Board  of  National  Education, 
and  have  since  received  the  advantages  of  inspection, 
and  the  privilege  of  obtaining  school  requisites  at  re- 
duced prices,  but  no  pecuniary  aid  has  been  or  is  re- 
ceived by  the  said  Borough  Schools  from  the  said 
Board  of  National  Education. 

And  whereas  the  two  schools  being  now  established 
and  working  separately,  it  is  considered  that  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  enforce  a systom  of  combined 
education,  and  that  the  said  fund  now  constituting 
the  endowment  of  the  Borough  Schools,  may  be 
applied  most  advantageously  for  the  benofit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Swords,  by  making  an  equitable  divi- 
sion thereof,  and  placing  tho  amount  to  bo  allocated 
to  each  of  the  Schools  under  tho  management  of  a 
separate  Board,  to  be  applied  for  tho  purposes  and  in 
the  manner  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  children  of  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish  of  Swords  (which  comprises  all 
the  ancient  borough  of  Swords  and  its  environs)  should 
be  admitted  to  participate  in  tho  advantages  of  the 
said  endowment. 

Therefore  the  said  endowment  shall,  from  and  after 
the  date  of  this  Sohemo  (being  the  day  on  which  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  Order 
in  Council  shall  declare  his  approbation  thereof),  be 
held  and  administered  for  tho  purposes,  with  the 
powers,  and  under  the  conditions  and  provisions  here- 
inafter set  forth. 

1.  The  endowment  shall  be  divided,  and  shall  bo 
administered  under  tliis  Scheme  by  tho  two  separate 
and  distinct  governing  bodies  hereinafter  constituted, 
each  of  whom  is  incorporated,  tho  one  having  the 
administration  of  those  portions  of  tho  endowment 
hereby  allocated  to  these  Schools  now  known  as  tho 
Borough  Schools,  by  tho  name  of  tho  Governors  of  the 
Old  Borough  School  of  Swords,  and  tho  other  having 
the  administration  of  those  portions  of  tho  endowment 
hereby  allocated  to  tho  School  now  known  as  the  Old 
National  School,  by  the  name  of  tho  Governors  of  the 
New  Borough  School  at  Swords. 

2.  The  present  Borough  School  at  Swords  shall  be 
called  the  Old  Borough  School  of  Swords,  and  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  Old  Borough  School  of  Swords 
shall  consist  of  six  persons,  of  whom  two  shall  be 
ex-officio  Governors,  and  four  shall  be  co-optative 
Governors.  The  ex-officio  Governors  shall  be  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  tho  Vicar  of  Swords  for 
the  time  being  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
and  their  successors,  and  tho  first  co-optativo  Governors 
shall  be  the  Bev.  Frederick  Symons,  of  Baskin  Hill, 
Cloghran,  Charles  Cobbo,  of  Newbridge  House,  Don- 
abate,  Esquire,  D.r,.,  Henry  Baker,  of  Balheary, 
Swords,  Esquire,  j.p.,  Frederics:  Cosgrave,  of  Glebe 
Lands,  Kilsallaghan.  Esquire,  J.P.,  all  in  the  county 
of  Dublin.  Any  vacancy  occurring  by  death,  resig- 
nation, or  otherwise,  amongst  the  co-optative  Gover- 
nors shall  be  forthwith  filled  by  co-option  from  amongst 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  being  residents  in 
the  said  parish  of  Swords  or  the  neighbourhood  there- 
of, or  being  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Dublin, 
by  the  ex-officio  and  the  remaining  co-optative 
Governors  in  such  a manner  as  tho  said  Governors  shall 
arrange. 

3.  The  school  now  known  as  the  Old  National 
School  at  Swords  shall  be  called  the  New  Borough 
School  at  Swords,  and  the  Governors  of  tho  New 
Borough  School  of  Swords  shall  consist  of  six  persons 
of  whom  two  shall  be  ex-officio  and  four  shall  be  co- 
optative Governors.  The  ex-officio  Governors  shall 

e the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the 
•ttoman  Catholic  Parish  Priest  of  Swords  and  their 
successors  for  the  time  being.  The  first  co-optative 
Governors  shall  be  Lieutenant-Colonel  Forster,  of 

words  House,  j.p.,  R.  Russell  Cruise,  of  Drynam, 
^ords,  Esquire,  j.p.,  P.  Ouffe,  of  Mantua,  Swords, 

squire,  and  Mr.  John  Loundes,  of  Swords,  Poor 


Law  Guardian,  all  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  and  any  appendix  b 
vacancy  occurring  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise  — 
amongst  the  co-optative  Governors  shall  be  forthwith 
filled  by  co-option  by  the  ex-officio  and  remaining  co- 
opted Governors  from  amongst  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  being  resident  in  the  parish  of 
Swords,  or  being  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Dublin, 
in  such  manner  as  the  said  Governors  of  the  New 
Borough  Schools  shall  arrange. 

4.  Every  Governor  shall  at  or  before  the  first  meet- 
ing which  he  attends  upon  his  entry  into  office  sign  a 
memorandum  in  a book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose, 
declaring  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Governor  of 
the  Old  Borough  School  of  Swords,  or  the  New 
Borough  School  of  Swords  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
his  willingness  to  act  as  such  Governor  in  the  (rusts 
of  the  scheme.  And  until  he  has  signed  such 
memorandum  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  act  as 
Governor. 

5.  Any  co-optative  Governor  who  shall  intimate  in 
writing  his  resignation  of  office  or  shall  become  bank- 
rupt or  incapacitated  to  act  shall  thereupon  vacate  the 
office  of  Governor,  and  every  vacancy  by  death, 
resignation,  or  other  causes  shall  be  entered  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Governing  Body,  and  as  soon  as  may 
bo  after  the  occurrence  of  such  vacancy  a new  Governor 
shall  be  co-opted  by  the  body  entitled  as  aforesaid  to 
make  such  co-option. 

6.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  the 
existing  endowment  now  vested  in  the  Governors  of 
the  School  at  Swords  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Governing  Body  hereby  constituted 
respectively,  without  the  necessity  of  any  Conveyance, 

Deed,  or  Instrument,  as  follows:— The  said  lands  and 
hereditaments  comprised  in  the  said  Indenture  of  the 
5th  day  of  December,  1804,  and  the  buildings  now 
standing  thereon,  with  the  appurtenances  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Governors  of  the  Old 
Borough  School  of  Swords  and  their  successors  in  fee- 
simple,  upon  trust  and  for  the  purposes  hereinafter 
mentioned.  As  an  equavalent  for  the  said  lands  and 
buildings,  the  sum  £2,000,  Government  New  Three 
per  Cent.  Stock,  part  of  the  said  sum  of  £24,060, 
like  Stock,  now  standing  in  the  books  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  the  name  of 
tho  Governors  of  the  School  at  Sword,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to,  and  the  right  to  call  for  such  transfer  is 
hereby  vested  in  the  Governors  of  the  New  Borough 
School  of  Swords,  to  be  held  by  them  upon  trust,  and 
for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned.  The  residue 
of  the  Endowment  Fund,  together  with  all  dividends 
due  or  to  accrue  due  thereon,  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Governors  of  the  Old  Borough  School  of  Swords 
and  the  Governors  of  the  New  Borough  School  of 
Swords  in  equal  shares,  and  the  right  to  call  for  such 
transfers,  and  to  receive  such  dividends  is  hereby 
vested  in  the  said  Governors  respectively. 

7.  The  Governors  of  the  Old  Borough  School  of 

Swords  shall  stand  possessed  of  the  said  parcel  of  land 
and  School  Buildings  upon  trust  to  use  the  same  as 
Schools  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  and 
shall  stand  possessed  of  the  Government  Stock  so 
vested  in  them  as  aforesaid,  upon  trust  to  apply  the 
income  thereof  (after  defraying  necessary  expenses  of 
management,  repairs,  and  improvements,  and  all 
charges,  rates,  and  taxes  affectmg  the  endowment)  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  same  Schools,  for  the  daily 
education  of  the  children,  male  and  female,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Swords,  and  day  scholars 
only,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter 
hereinbefore  recited.  q,  , .. 

8 The  Governors  of  the  New  Borough  School  of 
Swords  shall  stand  possessed  of  the  sum  of  £2,000, 
Government  New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock,  so  vested  in 
them  asaforesaid,  upon  trust  either  to  retain  the  samem 
its  present  state  of  investment,  and  apply  the  income 

1 * r.  _ . j.T_ . -ki.„  nvp.hpremufter  nresenbed 


thereof  lor  me  use  7 A ■ , 

with  respect  to  the  income  of  the  moiety  of  the  residue 
Df  the  Endowment  Fund  so  vested  m them  as  afore- 
said, or  shall  at  any  time,  or  from  time  to  time,  as 
they  shall  in  then-  discretion  think  fit,  sell  and  convert 
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eitdix  into  money  the  said  sum  of  £2,000  Government 
Stock,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  he  required  for  the 
purpose,  and  expend  the  same  in  building  additional 
or  other  School  accommodation  in  the  said  parish  of 
Swords,  or  for  altering,  enlarging,  or  otherwise  im- 
proving the  Old  National  School  of  Swords.  The  said 
Governors  of  the  New  Borough  School  of  Swords 


of  the  members  of  such  Governing  Body  to  be  a com. 
mittee  or  committees  to  superintend  and  carry  into 
execution  any  orders,  rules,  and  directions  of  such 
Governing  Body  with  respect  to  any  of  the  purpoS 
of  this  scheme  connected  with  their  school.  1 P 
17_  Within  one  month  from  the  date  of  this  scheme 


Governors  ot  the  JNew  Borough  School  of  Swords  a meeting  of  the  Governors  of  each  of  tbp  cITiri  6 
shall  stand  possessed  of  the  moiety  of  the  residue  of  iUg  Bodies  respectively  shall  beheld  fo^th^nST^ 
the  Endowment  Fund  so  vested  in  them  as  afore-  making  arrangements*!- 

sard,  upon  trust  to  apply  the  income  thereof  (after  for  the  immediate  administration  of  the  enEnt 
deducting  necessary  expenses  of  management,  repairs,  18.  The  present  Governors  of  the  school  at  S4 


affecting  the  endowment)  for  the  maintenance  of  the  powers  and  duties  with  respect  to  the 
said  school  now  known  as  the  Old  National  School,  or  until  the  first  meetings  of  the  fW  endo™ts 
of  such  other  or  altered  or  improved  School  a,  shall  toe  GotorSng  s°ilnh  " 

be  substituted  therefor,  as  the  New  Borough  School,  been  held  and  they  shall  fmm  ^ kave 

for  the  daily  education  of  the  children  of  the  inhabi-  meetings  respectively  wholly  cease  to^ZJ^ 

ffi'ltfochrihitteading  either  of  the  saidsehoo,s  shall  KhlS^d^^*« 

object,  and  the  times  for  giving  religious  instruction  Swords  shall  he «n titled  +✓.  ? n°01  01 

shall  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  slfnl]  be^therebyin  effect  SStdS.X^astS ^ °f 
excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  of  the  other  to  their  endowment 
advantages  afforded  by  such  school.  therefor. 

10.  Any  surplus  of  the  accruing  interest  of  tho  19.  It  shall  be  lawful  fnr  cnch  nf  n • 

tends  hereby  vested  in  either  of  the  said  Governing  Bodies  to  make  such  bye-laws  and  regulations  TflS 
Bodies  hereby  incorporated,  after  providing  for  the  Governors  thereof  shill  respectively  eoSer  ^ 
IX  to. nXXl  T,enie"t  “d  “»df“1  fOT  its  S“d  government  and  ( 


, on  paymg 


any  manner  relate 
•easonable  charges 


«f*  management  of  the  affafrs  an?  promotion  of  the 
ie  mi  ' 
vided 

,,  ,,  , - , . r — o— — “***“  '*“«  «r  regiuawon  snail  oe  mconsis 

wariv  te  b v,isi°M  ot  fl*  scheme,  with  power  to  alter  or  mfeal 


^“^-ffoftheehitSosnedic.ted  XSngX  To  dfS' =2 

te  rnlttef  r.  toX'fX”  trade  °r  °°ouP;‘'o“>  business  by  committees.  Provided  that  no  such  & 
13“  S0”1  “““S81  such  chddren  due  law  or  regulation  shall  be  ineonaistent  noth  the  pm 


SSn|I^Sao™dSt',e  3/*  “0l1  ?i001’  “d  *°  5mle-  F“vided  such  byelaws  and  rS*. 
ES  S ^ d ’ ’■ttendmee,  and  progress  at  tions  shall  be.  approved,  altered,  or  repealed  by  » 

11  The  Govprnnrq  fnr  +Tio  i,  • p , ...  resolution  carried  at  a meeting  of  which  notice  is 
said  sohoo?  Ef  1 S ® b“?B  °f  »f  ;bs  g*™n,  as  herein  provided,  and  affirmed  at  a meeting 

X „rfot™"l?‘I’e<11''l8,  bolld-  bdd  ”oti“  ■«  aforesaid,  not  less  Hum  fcnrS 

mgs,  or  at  sudi  other  place  as  they  shall  respectively  days  thereafter. 

2ZSed^iS.ethSZ!iS  0ft  3“?  °f’.“d  20-  &o11  0f  ft,i  G°”™g  Bodies  hereby  created 

3 W heS at iTK?  Such  meetings  may  appoint  from  time  to  time  such  schoolmi torn  and 

3Govel3Vo,k  3.  U P 7rTmuC“°f  examiners,  teachers,  and  other  office™  as 

as  they  shall  lesnectlvelv  “f  f m“7  seem  necessary,  and  at  such  respective  salaries 

3v^iS3 7SI, 7f d“.  n“S“  »f  “ may  seem  suitable,  and  may  retain  or  dismiss,  or 
shall  bf  53  to  e3  (W  "S  SlTX8  .0d*ra  al,er  tbB  “k.y  of  the  present  or  any  future  school 
nlear  dayf  befo»  such  meeting  ‘™  maatlf  “d  "“j’**  d«P“t?  superintendent,  essmi- 

12  Anv  two  n-r  mo™  of  pi,  n neis>  teachers,  and  other  officers  of  the  schools  of  such 

the  mavatflnv^?0Vir0rS  °f  GoveminS  Body  W time  to  time  as  may  seem 

-•'f  tlie  Governing  TWhr  mJ'  + 03  ,a?,Pecia  meeting  advisable,  and  there  shall  he  no  appeal  from  the  deci- 

£ Zotioecft.T  S Oovernor  seven  sion  of  the  majority  of  the  Governors  of  such  Govem- 

SS  tofoV/ct  “d  Sf^  “ “S  B»d7  P'osent  at  any  duly  constituted  meeting 

. 13.  If  at  the  time  appoinid  for  a meeting , suffi-  0r  0n 

grant toe  “0‘  21.  All  vested  interests  of  individuals  holding 

pleted  theGoveninrorrovow,  6 mf.8+.mg  notcom-  any  office,  place,  or  employment,  pension,  compenss- 
the  meeting  to  such  rlav  o Present  may  adjourn  tion,  allowance,  bursary  or  emolument,  under  or  arising 

£ & l m-6  38  he  °r  ,they  out  of  the  said  endowment,  in  so  far  L the  same  wem 

as  'the  Governimr  Twiv  6 S^ell  in  suc^  manner  in  existence  at  the  passing  of  the  Educational  Endow- 

i£int.  S Body  may  from  time  to  time  ap-  ments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885  (if  any)  are  hereby  saved 

said^Gover^n' ^ ea®k  of  the  22.  Each  of  the  Governing  Bodies  hereby  created 
of  the  Governors  therpr>f\  ^futes  of  proceedings  shall  have  power  to  grant  to  the  present  Governors  of 

5 etered  ‘h™'  tle  at  S»“d8l  »"d  *“  *0  individual  Governors 

Ssi!.*5JSi 3. 

present,  and.  all  matters  and  questions  shall  be  deter- 


competent 


jainst  them  in  respect  of  the  portions  of 
Uiiiiprl  V>7>  +1,0  Ttooor.wii.VIc'IC  'l — 'T*“  “““  uo  uewjr-  t]ie  endowment  hereby  transferred  to  such  Governing 
ArchbishoD  or  in  H<-°  0i  16  me“^ers  Present-  The  Body,  on  a satisfactory  audit  of  the  accounts  of  such 
(Inv&mnrJ^’nn  +i,J ^ „t ex'°ffic^°  endowment,  and  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 


Governors, 


Governors'  absence  of  both  the  ex-ojicio  clause  18  hereof.  And  shall  be  bound,  if  required,  to 

Srif  the  meet  £ co  ,0Pted^ Governor  shall  be  chair-  grant  such  discharge  on  fulfilment  of  the  said  condi- 
inan  ot  the  meetmg,  and  in  case  of  equality  of  votes  tions. 
the  chairman  of  such  meeting  shall  have  a second  or 


23.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  each  of  the  said  Goveru- 


flie  rWrym-nta  o„„i  i - “v.  u.  0j  mg  noaies  to  award  prizes,  either  ot  money  or  cooks, 

mlettoHX  tt?  T164  by  toon  of  my  to  such  of  toe  children  attending  toe  schools  .a  stall 

validlvexeruterl  on  H Uovem°r,  shall  be  held  to  be  exhibit  Especial  merit  at  too  general  yearly  examine. 

Iff  TwS  b Mf  °f.  a™rm?S  Body-  provided  that  toe  amount  expended  out  of  the 

of  the  arid  Si!™—  at  “y ”«to>g  of  either  income  of  tho  Endowment  IWd  allotted  to  such  body 

or  too  said  Governing  Boshes  may  appoint  one  or  more  upon  such  prises  in  any  year  shall  not  exceed  £10. 
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94  It  shall  be  lawful  for  each  of  the  said  Governing 
bodies  to  dismiss  from  the  school  any  child  for 
adequate  cause,  such  cause  to  be  specified  in  the  order 
of  dismissal,  and  the  sufficiency  of  such  cause  shall  be 
in  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Governors.  _ 

25.  Each  of  the  said  Governing  Bodies  shall  cause 
to  be  kept  regular  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments in  respect  of  its  Endowment  Fund  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the 
accounts  of  each  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  December, 
or  an  abstract  thereof,  in  such  form  as  the  Local 
Government  Boaid  shall  prescribe,  shall  be  submitted 
on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  January  following  to  an 
auditor  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

26.  Save  as  hereinbefore  provided  in  the  8th  clause 
of  this  scheme,  no  change  shall  be  made  by  either  of 
the  said  Corporate  Bodies  in  the  investments  of  the 
funds  hereby  respectively  vested  in  them  without  such 
notice  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
• and  Bequests,  as  is  required  by  the  12th  section  of  the 
statute  of  the  30th  and  31st  Vic.,  cap.  54,  entitled  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Law  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  in  Ireland. 

27.  Each  of  the  said  schools  shall  continue  its 
connexion  with,  and  shall  be  under  the  inspection  of, 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and  the 
inspector  from  time  to  time  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  said  Commissioners  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 


inspector  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  under  the  / ppbndix  b. 
Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  and  the  — 
reports  of  such  inspector  shall  be  presented  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  such  inspector  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
any  remuneration  in  addition  to  the  remuneration 
which  he  may  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  said 
Commissioners. 

28.  Each  of  the  said  Governing  Bodies  may  receive 
any  additional  donations  or  endowments  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  endowment,  to  be  administered  by  such 
Governing  Body  under  this  scheme.  Each  such  body 
may  also  receive  donations  or  endowments  for  any 
special  objects  which  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  or 
calculated  to  impede  the  due  working  of  the  provisions 
of  this  scheme. 

29.  The  Governors  of  each  of  the  said  Governing 
Bodies  shall  cause  this  scheme  to  be  printed,  and  a copy 
to  be  given  to  every  Governor  and  Officer  of  such 
Governing  Body  upon  his  entering  into  office,  and 
copies  shall  be  sold,  at  a reasonable  price,  to  all  persons 
applying  for  the  same. 

30.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  scheme  the  en- 
dowments shall,  for  every  purpose  except  as  herein 
provided,  be  administered  and  governed  wholly  and 
exclusively  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
scheme,  notwithstanding  any  former  or  other  Scheme, 

Act  of  Parliament,  Charter  or  Letters  Patent,  Statute 
or  Instrument,  relating  to  the  subject-matter  of  this 
scheme. 


THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  ENGLISH  PROTESTANT  SCHOOLS 
IN  IRELAND. 


No-  VII.  (a-) 


Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  Jos.  Vaughan,  p.  92. 
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; EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


ArrEuptx  B. 


No-  VII.  (b.) 

THE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY. 


Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  W.  Chapman,  p.  92. 

Detailed  Schedule  of  Invested  Funds,  showing  source  whence  derived. 


Capitol. 

Annual 

Nature  of  Sooority, 

Amount  of 
Stock. 

- 

Dividend,  or 
Interest. 

1 

Consols,  . . , 

£ i.  d. 
50,668  13  4 

Vryhouven  Bequest, 

£ s.  d. 
1,700  0 0 

X 

New  Three  per  Cents., . 

93,091  0 8 

Residueof£40,000,Drum- 

s 

Three  per  Cent.  Consolidated 

1,329  11  6 

mond  Bequest  (part 
spent  on  land). 

4 

Stock. 

New  Three  per  Cents., . 

901  12  8J 

07  1 n 

5 

Do., 

640  4 0 

Clauses  Acts — Banelagh. 

6 

Do..  . . . 

£59  » 1 

ClausesActs — Ranelagh. 

1 

Consols, 

418  0 1 

Clauses  Acts  — Cork 
Estate,  Rogerson’s  Be- 

Land  sold  under  Lands 

. 

New  Three  per  Cents.,  . . 

628  14  0 

Clauses  Acts  — Gar- 
diner's Bequest. 
Lcvinge  Bequest,  . 

18  17  2 

9 

Do., 

742  17  11 

Sayings  last  8 years. 

22  5 8 

— 

Total  Stock, 

84,885  2 3J 

2,540  10  10 

This  stock  is  in  the  English  Funds,  and 
stands  m the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
credit  of  the  Incorporated  Society  In 
the  cause  Emory  v.  Attorney-GeneriL 
The  Incorporated  Society. 

Do.  do. 

In  Chancery— Ec  parte.  Midland  Great 
western  Kail  way  Company  oflreland 
and  Railway  Act,  1845.  To  creditof 
■ the  Incorporated  Society. 

In  Chancery — E* parte,  Great  Northern 
1 and  Western  Railway  and  Sundry 
Acts.  To  credit  of  Incorporated 
Society. 

In  Chancery— Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Burgesses  of  tlio  Borough  of  Cork 
To  credit  of  the  Incorporated  Society. 

1“  Chancery — Ex  parte,  Dublin  and 
Drogheda  Railway.  To  credit  of 
the  Incorporated  Society. 

The  Incorporated  Society  and  Secre- 
tary for  time  being. 

The  Incorporated  Society  and  Secre- 
tary for  time  being. 


1744  April,  1886. 


Wellesley  P.  Chapman,  Registrar. 


No.  VII.  (c-) 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  W.  Chapman,  p.  92. 


Detailed  Schedule  of  Invested  Funds  comprised  in  this  Endowment. 
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Apphdix  B. 


No.  vn.  (c.) 

IHE  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY-  IN  DUBLIN  FOR  PROMOTING  ENGLISH  PROTESTANT 
SCHOOLS  IN  IRELAND. 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  H.  T.  Dix,  p.  93.  See  also  p.  313,  et  seq. 


List  of  Endowments. 


Explanatory  Remarks. 

List  of  Endowments. 

Fags  in 
Title  Book. 

Estates  belonging 
to  Endowment, 

Jtanelagh  Estate. — Act  of  33rd  George  II.,  cap.,  1.,  ... 

7 

see  Rental, 
pp.  1-4. 

Trust. — Out  of  the  yearly  rents  issues  and  profits  of  the  said  lands,  heredita- 
ments, and  premises,  to  pay  to  a minister  or  clergyman  for  the  time  being, 
who  should  have  care  of  souls  in  Athlone,  the  sum  of  £20  a year  for  ever, 
and  the  like  sum  of  £20  a year  for  ever  to  the  minister  of  Roscommon  for 
the  time  being,  said  several  sums  of  £20  to  be  payable  to  the  said  ministers, 
respectively,  in  half-yearly  payments,  on  the  1st  day  of  May  and  1st  day 
of  November,  for  ever,  the  first  payment  thereof  to  commence  and  be  made 
payable  on  the  first  day  of  November  which  should  happen  next  after 
the  schools  hereinafter  mentioned  should  be  built  and  furnished,  and  that 
the  said  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin  for  promoting  English  Pro- 
testant Schools  in  Ireland,  should  by  and  out  of  the  remainder  of  the 
yearly  rents,  issues  and  profits  of  the  said  lands,  tenements,  heredita- 
ments, and  premises,  and  by  and  out  of  the  arrears  of  rents,  fines,  and 
sums  of  money  thereby  vested  in  the  said  Incorporated  Society,  build  one 
or  more  good  and  sufficient  house  or  houses  in  or  near  the  said  town  of 
Athlone,  and  one  or  more  good  and  sufficient  house  or  houses  in  or  near 
the  said  town  of  Roscommon,  with  proper  and  convenient  yards,  outhouses, 
gardens,  and  enclosures  to  the  said  several  houses  fcr  the  reception,  main- 
tenance and  education  of  so  many  poor  Protestant  boys  and  girls,  if  such 
can  be  conveniently  had,  as  the  clear  remaining  income  of  the  said  castls, 
manor,  towns,  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  premises  will  pro- 
perly maintain  and  support  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
said  Incorporated  Society  shall  direct  and  appoint. 

19 

Rental,  p.  5,  , 

Pococke  Estate. — Will  >of  Right  Rev.  Richard  Pococke,  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
dated  10th  July,  1763,  and  codicil  thereto,  dated  24th  March,  1765. 
Letters  of  administration  with  will  annexed  granted  25th  June,  1756. 

Trust. — By  said  will,  testator  left  residue  of  his  estate  real  and  personal  in 
trust  for  founding  a school  for  Papist  boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years 
old,  who  shall  become  Protestant,  and  to  be  bred  to  linen  weaving,  and 
instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Said  boys  not  to 
have  been  in  any  school-  before,  on  any  public  legal  foundation,  and  in 
particular  none  of  the  Charter  schools.  To  be  apprenticed  to  [sic.J  the 
Society  after  they  were  fourteen  years  old  for  seven  years.  If  any  other- 
religion  should  be  established  than  the  present  Protestant  religion,  he  left 
the  whole  for  such  time  to  St.  Patrick’s  Hospital  in  Dublin  for  lunatics, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  for  the  time  being,  to 
revert  to  the  Society  whenever  it  should  be  re-established  for  the  purposes 
above  mentioned. 

49,  452 

Rental,  p.  11,  , 

(a.)  Maud’s  Trusts.— Deed,  between  the  Incorporated  Society  of  the  firatpart, 
the  Hon.  Charles  Broderick  Bernard,  Bishop  of  Tuam,  and  John  --ilham 
Scott  of  the  second  part,  and  the  Very  Rev.  John  C.  M'DonneU  Dean  of 
Cashel,  D.D.,  of  the  third  part,  dated  6th  November,  1867,  registered  <th 
November,  1867. 

Trust— In  trust  to  pay  annuity  of  £14  to  the  Incorporated  Society  towards 
support  of  School  then  under  the  said  Incorporated  Society  at  Cashel  or  of 
any  other  school  in  the  said  diocese,  towards  the  support  of  which  the 
said  Society  should  see  right  that  the  said  fund  or  any  part  thereof  should 
he  transferred,  and  the  Dean  of  Cashel  and  Rector  of  St  John  Baptist, 
Cashel,  to  he  entitled  to  see  the  said  yearly  sum  of  £14  emended  m 
Scriptural  education  in  said  diocese,  and  the  sard  Society  should  use  then- 
own  discretion  as  to  the  way  in  which  said  sum  was  to  be  applied. 
Same  to  be  called  Lady  Maud’s  Chanty  Fund. 

29 

31 
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The  Incorporated  Society — List  of  Endowments — continued. 


Explanatory  Remark- 

List  of  Endowments. 

Pagein 
Title  Book. 

Rental,  p.  6,  . 

(b.)  Anne  Gorman’s  Bequest  —Part  of  Pococke.— Will  of  Anne  Gorman 
dated  17tli  September,  1845,  and  codicil,  dated  8th  May  1847.  Ad- 
ministration granted  39th  March,  1851. 

65 

Trust.— In  trust  after  payment  of  legacies  and  annuities  that  the  Society 
should  apply  rents  and  income  of  her  residuary  property  in  support  of 
Charter  School,  founded  by  Bishop  Pococke,  at  Lintown,  near  Kilkenny 
and  then  at  Brownstown,  under  name  of  Pococke  Institution,  or  for  en’ 
largement  thereof,  subject  to  directions  in  will  of  Dr.  Pococke.  ’ Testatrix 
appointed  by  said  codicil  the  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  Minister  of  St  Mary’s 
for  the  time  being  Trustees  and  Executors  of  Will  in  conjunction  with  the 
Incorporated  Society,  and  to  have  an  equal  share  in  the  management  and 
control  of  the  bequest  made  in  Will  to  Pococke  Institution. 

Rental,  p.  6,  . . 

(c.)  Samoan,  County  A ntrim.— Ballycastle  and  Killinchy,  Dundalk  Estate 
—Deed,  Grant  in  fee,  from  Hugh  Boyd  to  said  Society,  dated  20  March’ 
1735,  registered  5th  December,  1739. 

98 

Trust.  For  the  use  of  a school  to  be  erected  and  for  ever  afterwards  main- 
tamed  and  supported  on  the  premises  by  the  Society  for  teaching  and  in- 
structing children  of  the  Popish  and  other  poor  natives  of  Ireland  to  speak, 
read,  and  write  the  English  language  and  character,  and  for  instructing 
them  in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion  established  in  this  king- 
dom, and  m the  knowledge  of  husbandry  and  gardening,  and  such  trades 
and  manufactures  as  the  Society  should  think  proper. 

Rental,  p.  8,  . . 

(d.)mcholson’s  Bequest  (Primrose  Grange).— Deed  from  Trustees  of 
Charitable  Donations  of  Edward  Nicholson  to  said  Society,  dated  1st  May 
±849,  registered  14th  February,  1859.  Bequest  of  lands  therein  men- 
tioned. 

100, 120 

Trust.  — In  trust : — 

1.  To  build  a new  school-room  and  dormitory,  at  Primrose  Grange,  accord- 

ing to  specification. 

2.  To  furnish  all  necessary  books,  furniture,  fuel,  &c.,  for  same. 

3.  To  appoint  an  English  master  capable  of  giving  superior  instructions, 

and  conducting  a large  institution. 

4.  To  continue  to  support  ten  boys  on  the  foundation,  seven  to  be  nomi- 

nated by  parties  of  the  first  part  in  said  deed  named,  and  three  by 
Society.  J 

5.  To  provide  accommodation  for  a limited  number  of  boarders,  who  shall 

pay  a sum  per  quarter,  who  shall  be  instructed  in  the  several  branches 
ot  a sound  English  education  and  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
agriculture. 

6.  To  establish,  in  connexion  with  the  English  school,  an  agricultural 
school,  and  appoint  an  agricultural  master,  who  shall  commence  the 
reclamation  and  cultivation  of  the  school  farm,— the  working  and  im- 
provement of  the  land  to  be  done  by  spade  husbandry. 

7.  To  instruct  all  boys  on  the  foundation  and  also  day  scholars,  so  desiring 

a rp  farmino  a^d  gardening  by  the  agricultural  master. 

«.  lo  take  care  that  agriculturist  shall  be  a married  man,  and  undertake 
the  feeding  of  the  boys,  and  his  wife  to  take  care  of  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  the  house  and  dairy. 

9.  To  defray  the  expense  of  reclamation  and  improvement  of  land  by 

dividing  and  fencing  the  ground. 

10.  To  supply  lime  and  have  a regular  rotation  of  green  crops  raised -by 

the  agnculturist.  1 

1 1 . To  bear  all  expenses  over  the  annual  income  and  receipt  of  the  premises 
specified  in  the  second  and  third  schedules. 

12.  To  take  care  that  all  the  children  of  the  school  should  receive  sound 
ocriptnral  education,  and  according  to  the  principles  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Rental,  p.  8 

(e.)  °rnwby  Bequest.— Chexity  boys,  Sligo.  Primrose.  Will  of  Adam 
Ormsby,  dated  16th  April,  1733.  Proved  6th  June,  1734. 

TrusL—An  annuity  of  £35  devised  to  Bishop  of  Elphin  out  of  lands 
Sligorange’ m trUSb  f°r  tte  US0  °f  GharitJ  Sch°o1  B°ys  of  the  town  of 

125 
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No.  VII.  (c.) — continued.  Afpiitdcx  B. 

The  Incorporated  Society — List  of  Endowments — continued. 


Explanatory  Remarks. 

List  of  Endowments. 

Page  in 
Title  Book. 

Rental,  p.  7, 

(/".)  Farra. — Will  of  William  Wilson,  dated  25th  March,  1738,  and  Codicil 
thereto,  dated  15th  October,  1740.  Proved  13th  December,  1743. 

130,  133. 

Trust. — Bequest  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  Promoting  English  Protestant 
Schools  in  Ireland  according  to  tenor  of  the  Charter,  lately  granted 
for  the  conversion  of  the  children  of  the  poor  natives  of  the  Romish  per- 
suasion to  the  Protestant  religion  and  educating  them  therein. 

Rental,  p/  8,  » 

(g.)  Celbridge. — Will  of  William  Connolly,  dated  18th  October,  1729,  proved 
22nd  September,  1729 ; and  Deed,  dated  28th  September,  1811,  between 
Nathl.  Clements,  Earl  of  Leitrim,  and  Louisa  A.  Connolly,  otherwise 
Lennox,  widow,  and  the  Rev.  Patrick  Sands  of  the  first  part,  John  J. 
Henri  of  the  second  part,  Edward  Pakenham  of  the  third  part,  and  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  the  fourth  part. 

141, 142. 

Trust. — Bequest  of  £500  to  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  Right  Honorable  M.  Coghill 
Thomas  Marlay,  then  Attorney-General,  and  Rev.  George  Marlay,  Vicar 
of  Kildrought,  to  be  laid  out  by  them  in  erecting  a convenient  building  in 
or  near  the  town  of  Celbridge,  in  the  County  of  Kildare,  on  such  spot  of 
ground  as  shall  be  set  out  to  them  for  that  purpose  by  Testator’s  wife  and 
nephew,  for  the  reception  of  forty  orphans  or  other  poor  children.  And 
bequest  of  £250  yearly  for  maintenance  and  education  of  such  orphans  or 
poor  children,  and  their  instruction  in  linen  or  hempen  manufactures  or 
husbandry. 

Rental,  p.  11, 

(7i.)  Santry. — Deed  from  the  Right  Honorable  Luke  Gardiner  to  said  Society, 
dated  21st  March,  1739,  granting  a site  for  a school  to  be  endowed  by 
the  Incorporated  Society  according  to  their  usual  custom.  Registered 
24th  March,  1739. 

158 

Trust. In  trust  for  use  and  benefit  of  a resident  Protestant  schoolmaster  to 

teach  the  English  tongue  in  the  parish  for  ever. 

Rental,  p.  9, 

(i.)  Arklow. Will  of  Mary  Boland,  dated  20th  March,  1807.  Deed  from 

Anne  Clements  and  Margaret  Moulds,  coheirs  of  the  said  Mary  Boland, 
to  said  Society,  dated  16th  January,  1843.  Registered  27th  January, 
1843. 

164 

Trust. In  trust  for  the  support  of  the  Charter  School  near  Arklow. 

Rental,  p.  9, 

(j.)  Price’s  Annuity  (£30.) — Deed  from  Richard  Price  to  said  Society,  dated 
24th  September,  1745.  Registered  3rd  July,  1747. 

170 

Trust In  trust  to  be  applied  by  the  Society  for  the  maintenance  and  support 

of  a school  (then  to  be  erected  near  the  City  of  Cashel  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  certain  poor  children)  in  such  manner  as  m such  like 
schools  they  shall  direct  and  appoint. 

Rental,  p.  9, 

(k.)  Clonmel. — Lease  from  Sir  Charles  Moore  to  said  Society,  dated  23rd 
April,  1747.  ■ Registered  20th  July,  1747,  and  Fee-fann  Grant  from  Sir 
Edward  Hulse  to  said  Society,  dated  1st  February,  1860.  Registered 
26th  April,  1861. 

Trust. — This  Lease  reserves  a rent  of  £12  a year,  and  was  made  to  encourage 
Society  to  build  a school  on  the  property  thereby  demised  (24a.  2, R.  7p.) 
for  education  of  twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls. 

Rental,  p.  9, 

\l.)  CUmmel.— Will  of  John  Dawson,  dated  16th  J anuary,  1743.  Administra- 
tion granted  9th  May,  1746. 

177 

Trust. — Bequest  of  £500  to  Society  which  are  incorporated  or  otherwise 
formed  to  erect  Charity  Schools  in  the  Kingdom  for  educating  poor  children 
in  the  Protestant  religion,  and  for  the  teaching  of  them  useM  trades 
to  purchase  ground  near  Clonmel  for  Chanty  School,  and  Request  of 
lands  for  support  and  maintenance  of  said  school,  subject  to  their 

Gramtfrom  John  Bagwell  to  said  Society,  dated  6 th  January,  1836.  Registered 
18th  April,  1836. 

180 

Trust.— To  maintain  an  English  Protestant  School  on  the  premises  according 
to  their  Charter. 

312 
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No.  VII.  (c  ) — continued. 

The  Incorporated  Society — List  of  Endowments — continued. 


Explanatory  Remark 

List  of  Endowments. 

Page  in 

1 Title  Book. 

Rental. 

(m)  , from  George  Twin,  md  Lady  Grace  Gore  to  said 

.Society,  dated  3rd  September,  1863.  Registered  4th  February,  1864 
Trust. — [None  specially  mentioned.]  J 

181 

Rental,  p.  11,  . 

K>  feuipcrl,  Tipperary,  diced  from  Roiort  Baton  Newport,  to  Baid  Society, 
dated  9th  July,  1747.  Registered  20th  July,  1747.  7 

Tr^t.—In  trust  to  build  and  maintain  a school  on  premises  for  reception 
teaching,  ic.,  of  twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls,  to  be  appointed  by  said 
Society  according  to  the  Charter.  If  school  not  built  within  three  years 
demSeto  YeasV  C°ntiuUe  to  educate  twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls’ 

184 

Rental,  p.  11, 

(o  ) Bay— Dee d poll  by  John  Leslie  to  James  Irvine  and  James  Stewart, 
7°°™'*  f"  m°r’  di“*d  24tk  ^ 1739-  glared 

y’2S'_iIn  Jr“f  ,forAS  5?le  "se  “ld  ,,enefit  of  * •'•»'*»><>  Protestant 
Schoolmaster  to  teach  the  English  tongue  in  the  parish  of  Raymoghy  for  ever. 

190 

Rental,  p.  10, 

(jp.)  Stradbally— Deed  poll  by  Pole  Cosby,  dated  19th  February,  1736 
2W— In  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  a resident  Protestant 
Schoolmaster  to  teach  the  English  tongue  in  the  parish  of  Stradbally,for  ever. 

196 

Rental,  p.  10, 

(?.)  njn.— Deed  from  the  Eight  Hon.  Richard  Lord  Momington  to  the 
said  Society,  dated  17th  August,  1748. 

1™8*  to  and  for  the  use  of  a resident  Protestant  Schoolmaster  to 
““  EngbsR  fconguo  to  twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls.  Proviso  that 
shouid  Charter  School  be  discontinued,  premises  to  revert  to  Grantor.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  is  entitled  to  the  reversion,  has,  however,  waived 
this  condition  by  consent,  dated  10th  August,  1881.  Subsequently  on 
application  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
they  ordered  that  the  application  nearest  and  most  conformable  to  the 
directions  and  intentions  of  the  Grantor  was  that  the  premises  on  which 
the  Schoolliouse  stood  should  be  let  or  sold,  and  that  the  income  derived 
and  from  the  other  lands  so  granted  by  the  Deed  of  17th  August, 
1748,  should  be  applied  by  Society  for  support,  maintenance,  and  educa- 
tion of  boys  and  gn-ls  in  such  of  the  Society's  Boarding  Schools  as  the 
Society  with  the  assent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
might  direct,  such  pupils  to  be  taken  from  the  class  of  the  population 
which  supplied  pupils  to  the  Trim  Charter  Schools. 

208 

Rental, pp.  13,14, 
and  15. 

(r.)  Bogersm  Bequest— Will  of  John  Rogerson,  dated  24th  April,  1875. 
Droved  17th  May,  1785. 

Pa7“ent  °f  Legacies  to  the  Incorporated  Society,  in  trust,  for 
the  use  of  them  Schools. 

239 

Rental,  p.  12,  . 

(,.)  SUware,  Will  of  Rickard  Stewart,  dated  Slat  December, 

1774.  Proved  1st  August,  1778.  . 

fand.S  be?ue?awd  to  Society  to  build  residence  for  English  Protestant 
bchoolmaster  m the  parish  of  Louth,  and  to  grant  an  annuity  of  £15  as 
salary  to  said  Master  whose  qualifications  were  liable  to  be  watched  over 
Dy  Hector  of  Louth.  No  Schoolmaster  to  continue  longer  than  good 
behaviour.  A like  annuity  of  £10  a year  to  Charitable  Infirmary  of  Dun- 
dalk  charged  on  Ratheady.  £5  to  be  paid  to  Rector  of  Louth  for  Poor 
of  iransh  to  be  paid  by  Society. 

291 

Rental,  p.  16, 

Request— ~wm.  oi  Topham  Mitchell,  dated  September,  1763. 
Droved  28th  May,  1764. 

—Bequeathed  residue  of  his  property  to  Incorporated  Society, 
governors  of  Dr  Steevens’  Hospital,  and  Governors  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Hospital  and  of  Mercer’s  Hospital,  for  benefit  of  each  charity. 

302 

Rental,  p.  18, 

(u-)  James  de  hays' s Bequest— Will  of  James  de  hays,  dated  18th  September, 

1756.  Proved  26th  April,  1757. 

payment  of  certain  legacies,  Testator  bequeathed  residue  to 
tw  Y i^£7,the  Society  distributed  to  the  working  of  the  Schools  as 
they  should  think  proper. 

318 

Rental,  p.  18, 

^■lJ^fJ^(/nn^ha^n)—Deed  from  Thomas  Adderley  to  said  Society, 
dated  4th  May ,1748.  Registered  18th  August,  1748. 
rust.  Grant  of  lands  to  the  Society  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of 
a Ghar  cer  School  in  the  parish  of  Innishannon  for  ever.  If  Royal  Charter 
to  Society  recalled,  said  grant  should  cease. 
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No.  VII.  (c.) — continued. 

The  Incorporated  Society — List  op  Endowments — continued. 


(u>.)  Woodstown. — Deed  from  the  Mayor,  Sheriff,  and  citizens  of  the  County  346 
of  the  City  of  Waterford  to  the  Society,  dated  the  first  day  of  July,  1743. 
Registered  15th  February,  1743. 

Lease  to  the  Society  at  nominal  rent  to  encourage  Protestant  schools. 

( x .)  Mount  Stewart. — Will  of  William  Bullen,  dated  21st  June,  1753.  348 

Proved  4th  December,  1755. 

Trust. — Chief  rents  bequeathed  to  the  Society. 


(y.)  Shannongrove  Estate. — Deed  from  William  Bury  to  the  Society,  dated 
8th  May,  1758.  Registered  26th  August,  1758. 

Trust. — In  trust  to  the  sole  and  only  use  and  benefit  of  the  then  intended 
Charter  School  or  Provincial  Nursery  for  the  reception  of  100  children  at 
Shannongrove. 

(z.)  General  Fund. — Will  of  Lord  Yryhouven,  dated  10th  September,  1789. 

Trust.  —By  the  Will  of  Lord  Yryhouven  he  bequeathed  as  much  stock  in 
the  parliamentary  funds  as  "would  produce  £1,700  per  annum  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin  for  promoting  Protestant 
Schools,  erected  by  charter,  in  order  that  said  interest  or  income 
£1,700  should  be  annually  employed  in  respect  of  said  Schools,  and  no 
part  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  building  or  in  repairs  or  ornament,  but  solely 
to  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  said  Schools. 

(aa.)  Drummond  Donation,  made  21st  July,  1789,  . 

Trust — By  Letter  recited  in  Release  from  the  Society  to  Robert  Drummond, 
dated  7th  December,  1796,  it  appeal's  that  an  anonymous  donor  trans- 
ferred to  the  said  Robert  Drummond  £40,000  stock,  4 per  cent,  annuities, 
as  Treasurer  of  the  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin,  the  dividends  from 
time  to  time  to  be  applied  by  the  said  Society  in  Ireland,  in  promoting 
the  soli  erne  of  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools  and  nurseries  in  the  four 
provinces  of  Ireland  equally,  and  in  respect  to  the  capital  of  the  said 
£40,000,  to  hold  the  same  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  said  Incorporated 
Society,  and  to  sell  the  whole  or  any  part  thereof  at  any  time  or  times 
they  might  direct,  and  to  account  with  and  pay  over  to  them  whatever 
money  he  might  receive  by  virtue  of  said  sale  or  sales,  or  transfer  the 
whole  or  any  part  thereof  into  the  name  or  names  of  such  person  or  persons 
as  the  said  Ihcorporated  Society  may  at  any  time  direct,  and  that  he  should 
hold  the  same  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  said  Incorporated 
Society  only,  without  any  limitation  to  any  other  purpose  or  purposes 
whatsoever  ; and  Testator  expressed  his  wish  also  that  the  capital  sum 
might  be  preserved  entire,  and  that  the  said  Robert  Drummond  might 
concur  in  any  necessary  mode  of  improvement  that  might  be  adopted  by 
the  Society  in  Dublin,  as  they  from  experience  were  the  best  judges. 

(bb.)  Lacken  and  Levinge  .fW.— Will  of  Sir  Richard  Levinge,  dated  15th 
June,  1746,  and  the  Order  of  the  Yice-Chancellor  of  Ireland  made  m the 
matter  of  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  at  the  relation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland,  Plaintiffs ; the 
Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  Defendants. 
Dated  4th  July,  1871. 

Trust. — By  the  Will  of  Sir  Richard  Levinge  he  left  lands  in  trust  to  create 
and  support  a Charter  School  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  instruction 
in  the  Protestant  religion  and  employing  at  work  four  children  of  the 
natives  of  Ireland,  and  binding  them  out  apprentices  to  Protestant  masters 
in  such  place  and  manner,  and  at  such  allowances  as  Executors  or  Trustees 
should  order  and  direct.  Said  trust  not  having  been  carried  out,  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  the  Commissioners  cf 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  to  have  said  trust  carried  out  cy  prts. 
And  by  the  Order  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  4th  day  of  July,  1871, 
said  lands  were  vested  in  the  Society,  upon  trust,  to  apply  the  rents  (after 
payment  of  expenses  of  management  and  other  usual  and  necessary  out- 
goings) in  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  instruction  in  the  Protestant 
religion  of  such  number  of  poor  boys,  not  less  than  four,  as  the  net  annual 
income  of  the  said  lands'  would  affoid  at  Farra  Institution,  in  the  county 
of  Westmeath,  belonging  to  the  said  Society,  or  in  case  of  discontinuance 
of  Buch  institution,  at  some  other  school,  on  the  list  of  male  boarding 
schools  supported  by  said  Society,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 
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INCORPORATED  SOCIETY — continued. 


NO.  Vll.  (d.) 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Pupils  elected  to  the  various  Schools  of  the  IncornorateH  t 
(exclusive  of  Santry)  from  1876  to  1886,  inclusive.  ^ d S Ciety 


Name  of  Institution. 

1876. 

»■ 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1885. 

1888. 

TotsL 

BOYS. 

— 

Dundalk,  ..... 

11 

10 

10 

10 

12 

11 

10 

10 

Pococke,  Kilkenny,  . 

10 

9 

10 

u 

9 

US 

Farra,  .... 

5 

8 

8 

10 

108 

Eanelagh,  Athlone,  . 

5 

6 

8 

9 

93 

Primrose  Grange,  . , 

5 

4 

4 

B 

t 

6 

5 

59 

4 

4 

17 

GIRLS. 

423 

Celbridge,  .... 

9 

10 

13 

18 

u 

7 

Eanelagh,  Roscommon,  . 

B 

8 

6 

S 

6 

7 

0 

6 

£ 

S 

10J 

158 

No.  VII.  (e.) 

See  Evidence  of  W.  Chapman,  p.  98. 

Account  of  Income  and  Expenditure,  year  ending  31st  March,  1885, 


To  Estates  Rental,  &c„  .... 
Less  ordinary  charges, . 

£ s.  d. 
9,160  16  10 
2,274  6 lj 

£ s.  d. 

By  Institutions,  cost,  . , . 

„ Day  Schools,  coat,  . 

„ Schools  in  general,  . 

„ Annuitants,  .... 
„ Establishment,  .... 
„ Thackeray  Exhibition,  . 

„ Maud  Charity, 

„ General  Fund  Account : 
(Income  Tax  Claim),  . 

(Fee  for  Audit),  . 

£ ».  d 

6,702  5 8 
238  12  4 

£ 1.  i. 

„ Interest  on  Drainage  Advance, 

„ Dividends,  Government  Funds  Acct.: 
Special  Funds, 

General  Fnnds,  .... 

111  11  8 
2,385  18  10 

3 '9  6* 

2,497  10  6 
8 17  4 

ISO  10  11 
128  14  6 
629  10  G 
120  0 0 
13  0 0 

Interest  on  Deposits, 

General  Fund  Account  (purchased 
rent) 

- . 

6 0 0 
10  10  0 

7,994  S 11 

„ Estates: 

Law  Expenses,  Salary,  £150  0 0 
Do.,  Costs,  &c„  18  3 2 

School  Grants,  .... 
Special  Expenditure,  . 

21  0 0 
73  19  9 

263  2 11 
1,136  5 4} 

Surplus  of  Income  over  Expendi- 

_ 

9,428  12  2J 

9,423  12  2} 

FeedmokA^Wsotos,  Auditor.  ¥miui  P.  Chapman,  Registrar. 


No.  VII.  (f.) 

ERVE  Fond  at  31st  March,  1885. 


Keserre  Fund  at  Mat  March.  1885, 


Made  up  as  follows,  viz. : 

In  Bank  of  Ireland  to  credit  of  Current  Account £8,749  is  6 

U0‘  do.  Deposit  Account, 400  0 0 


Less  due  to  Sundry  Creditors, 


Due  by  Secretary  on  foot  of  Cash  Account,  . 

Do.,  Land  Agent  on  foot  of  Cash  Account,  . 
Advances  to  Tenants  outstanding. 

Arrears  due  by  Tenants  at  1st  November,  1884, 
Amount  invested  in  Government  Stock, 

Income  Tar  repayable,  .... 


Less  Amount  of  " Xevinge  Fund  " at  Slst  March,  18BS,  ; 


5,157  2 5 
121  16  11 
270  2 8 
68  16  0 
1,836  12  7J 
1,256  IS  4 
807  19  8 


Frederick  A.  Whitton,  Auditor. 
lrf  May,  1886. 


Wellesley  P.  Chapman,  Registrar. 
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ERASMUS  SMITH’S  SCHOOLS. 


No.  Yni.  (a.) 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  p.  101,  et  seq. 
General  Summary  of  Rental  of  Lands  comprised  in  this  Endowment. 


Union  in  which 
Lands 

us  situated. 


Denomination. 


County  Tipperary 

County  Limerick 
Lands. 

King’s  County 

County  West- 
meath Lands. 
County  Galway 

County  Sligo 


Area  of 
Holding, 
Statute 
Measure. 


K.  P. 
3,015  1 ia 
4,835  3 13 
485  3 33 
745  3 1 
3,346  3 28 
2,132  0 34 


£ t.  d. 
1,781  7 0 
3,397  15  0 


1,967  10  2 
4,344  16  6 
23  1 6 
428  7 4 


1,629  8 9} 
4,!64  7 7| 
49  12  1 


Crrr  or  Dublin  Premises. 


County  of  the 
City  of  Dub- 1 
lin.  Parish  of ! 
St.  Mark, 
South  Dublin 
Union. 


Houses  and  Pre- 
mises, Great 
Brunswick  - st., 
Nos.  42a,  42b, 
42c,  and  42}. 


Joseph  Clarke, . 
Mrgt.  Sherlook, 
C’atli.  Sherlook, 
Gregg  & Mooney, 


Fee-farm  GraDt, ; 
Fee-farm  Grant, 
Fee-farm  Grant, 
Fee-farm  Grant, 


25th 
March 
and  29th 
Sept 


12  3 10 
12  0 10 
12  0 10 
12  13  0 


No.  vm.  (b.) 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  Vice-Chancellor,  p.  105,  et  seq. 

Return  of  the  Numbers  and  Religious  Denominations,  &c.,  of,  and  the  Fees  payable  by, 
Pupils  attending  the  Grammar  Schools. 

DROGHEDA. 


. - 

Irish 

Church. 

terion. 

Other 

Prot. 

Denom. 

E.C.  1 

Total. 

— 

Boarders, 

5*7  (paying),  . 

. . . . 

39 

6 

O 

0 

2 

. 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 I 
0 | 

39 

6 

Fees. 

Boarders. — £54 ; reduction  of  £2  each  for  brothers. 
Say. £12 ; similar  reduction. 

46  j 

2 

0 i 

0 

48 

Four  at  £40,  3 of  these  from  Clergy  Sons  Society.  One  at  £10. 

Boarders  from  Tarloua  parts  of  Ireland ; Day  from  Drogheda,  excepting  2 from  Slane. 


TIPPERARY. 


- 

Irish 

Clutch.- 

j terian. 

Other 

Prot. 

Denom. 

R.C. 

Total. 

— 

Boarders,. 

5*7  (paying],  . . | 

Wee>  . 

49 

■ o 1 

0 

0 

3 

49 

Fees. 

4 

0 

0 

* 

68 

1 ‘ 

I 

I 

62 

Say. 8 Guineas.  French  and  German,  3 Guineas  extra. 

Reduced  Fees. 

Three  at  £40  from  Clergy  Sons  Society. 

Boarders  from  various  parts,  Day  from  immediate  neighbourhood. 
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ERASMUS  SMITH’S  SCHOOLS — continued. 


No.  VIII.  (b.) — continued. 

GALWAY. 


- 

Irish 

Church. 

Presby- 

terian. 

Other 

Prot. 

Denom. 

R.C. 

Total. 

— 

Boarders 

Day  (paying),  . 

Free,  ; 

43 

IS 

s 

1 . 
3 | 

3 

1 

3 

1 ; 

47 

22 

Fees. 

Boarders. — £64,  £53  each  for  brothers;  under  13  yean.  £2  leu  in 
each  case.  “ 

Da^n7.m0reef“eral  coimie  with  ono  «s  for  eaoh  extra 

63 

<1 

6 

8 

81 

Reduced  Fees. 

Boarders,  B at  £40 ; 1 at  £26. 

Boarders  from  various  parts  of  Ireland,  Day  from  town  of  Galway. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  (Day  School). 


Other 

Kelig. 

Denom. 

Dish 
Church. ' 

Preiby- 

Other 

Prot. 

Denom. 

R.C. 

Total. 

— 

Paying, 

Free,  j 

| 

3 

0 

130 
30  ] 

41  i 
0 

21 
o 1 

2 

257 

20 

— — 

Fees. 

Per  quarter,  £2 ; 6s.  redaction  for  brothers. 

Optional  Courses,  which  are  taught  free  to  the  Lower  Division. 

* 1 

210  | 

41  1 

21  | 

2 

277 

Brunswick;  street  (Day  school). 


- 

Irish 

Church. 

Presby- 

terian. 

Other 

Prot. 

Denom. 

B.C. 

Total. 

— - 

Boarders 

Day  (paying),  . 

Free,  .... 

1 0 
37 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

e 

0 

16 

| Fees  vary  from  £6  to  £13,  according  to  class. 
A reduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  brothers. 

62 

8 

4 

0 

64 

ENNIS. 


- 

Irish 

Church. 

Presby- 

terian. 

Other 

Prot. 

Denom. 

R.C. 

Total. 

— 

Boarders, .... 
Day  (paying),  . 

Free,  .... 

,» 

13 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

16 

15 

1 

Fees. 

Boarders.— so  Guineas ; 46  each  for  brothers. 

Day. — £6.  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  (each)  £2  additional. 

29 

1 1 ”1  1 1 

31 

Reduced  Fibs. 

Six  Day  Boys  at  half  Fees. 
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Appekdit  B. 

ERASMUS  SMITH’S  SCHOOLS.  — 


No.  vm.  (c.) 

Pupils  attending  the  English  Schools. 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  'Vice-Chancellor,  pp.  110,  111. 

Return  of  Number  on  Roll,  Average  Attendance,  and  Religious  Denomination,  March,  1886. 


ERASMUS  SMITH’S  SCHOOLS. 

No.  vm.  (d.) 

Lists  of  English  Schools  open  in  1879  and  1885. 
Schools  printed  in  Italics'have  been  opened  since  1879. 


1879. 

School. 


Province 

County. 


1879. 

School. 


Province 

County. 


TaUowmagimma,  Craig- 


Granard,  . 

Killaskee 

Longford,  Templomiohael, 


Dundalk  (Male), 

Dundalk  (Female),  . 

Athlone  (Male), 

Athlone  (Female),  . 
Collinatown,  . . 

Motto  (Male),  , . 

Moate  (Female), 

Ennisoorthy  (Mixed), 

Gorey  (Male),  1 
Gorey  (Female), 
Newtownbarry  (Male), 
Newtownbarry  (Female). 
Templeshambo, . 

Wexford  (Mixed),  . 

Aghold,  Coolkenne,  . 
Delgany,  Windgatea, 


Wicklow  (Male)l  ! 
Wicklow  (Female),  . 


Omeatb. 

Collon. 


Athlone  (Male). 
Atlilone  (Female). 
Collinitown. 
Moate  (Male). 
Moate  (Female). 


Newtownbarry  (Male). 
Newtownbarry  (Female). 
Templeahambo. 


Baltimore. 

Macroom. 

Jiathbarry. 


Aghadown, 
Bandon  (Male). 
Bandon  (Female), 
Geragh, 


Kilcooley,  . 
Eoscrea,  . 
Tipperary, . 


Antrim  (Male), . 

Antrim  (Female), 
Ballymena  (Male),  . 
Ballymena  (Female), . 

Kilmore  (Male), 

Kilmore  (Female),  . 
MulIavWy  (Male),  . 
Mullavilly  (Female),. 
Lougbgall  (Mixed),  . 
Lnrgan  (Male),  . 

Lurgan  (Female), 
Newtownhamilton  (Male), 
Newtownhamilton  (Female) 
Richhill  (Male), . 

RiohhiU  (Female), 
Derryhaw, 

Klllylee,  . 

Tynan, 


UL3TEB. 


Richhill  (Male). 
RichhiU  (Female); 
Derryhaw. 
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No.  VIII.  (d.) — continued. 


Lists  of  English  Schools  open  in  1879  and  1885— continued. 
Schools  printed  in  italics  have  been  opened  since  1879. 


1879. 

School. 

Provinoe 

County. 

1885. 

School. 

1879. 

School. 

Province 

County 

1885. 

Schoo. 

Belturbet,  .... 
Black  Lion, 

Bnncrana 

Mountcharles,  . 
Stranorlar, 

Comber,  .... 
Grey  Abbey,  Monntstewart 

(Male) 

Grey  Abbey,  Mountstewart 
(Female), 

Kiimood,  .... 
Newtown  arda  (Male), 
Newtownarda  (Female),  . 

Seaforde 

Kllmore  (Male), 

KUmore  (Female),  . 
Downpatrick  (Male), 
Downpatrick  (Female),  . 
Donaghadee, 

Ulster— con. 

Cavan,  . 

Do.,  . 

Donegal, . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Belturbet 

Bnncrana. 

Stranorlar. 

Mountstewart  (Male). 

Mountstewart  (Female). 
Kiimood. 

Cumber,  Upper,  . , 

Faughanvale, Muff  (Mixed). 
Lissan,  .... 

Limavady  (Male), 
Limayady  (Female),  . 
Londonderry  (Male), 
Londonderry  (Female),  . 

Anglinacloy  (Male),  . 
Aughnacloy  (Female), 
'Clogher, Belting  (Male),  . 
Clogher,  Belting  (Female), 
Dungannon  (Male),  . 
Dungannon  (Female), 
Killishil  (Male), . . 

Cookstown  (Male),  . 
Cookstown  (Female), 
Gortin,  .... 

Ulster — con. 

Londonderry, 
Do.,  . 

Do.,  , 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do., 

Do., 

Tyrone,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do..  . 

Do,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

Do., 

KUlisbll.  ~ 

Castloarchdall,  . . 

Derrygonnelly,  . 
Enniskillen  (Male),  . 
Enniskillen  (Female), 
Enniskillen,  Derrykeehan 

(Mixed) 

Tamlaght 

Fermanagh,  . 
Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . 

Do.,  . . 

Do.,  . . 

Tamlaght 

Mnllalfarry,  , 
Drnmoliffe,  Munivane, 

Connaught. 

Mayo, 

Sligo,  : 

Drumcliffe. 

No.  Vm.  (e.) 

Expenditure  on  Exhibitions. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Two  Statutory  Eihibitiora  of  £1  U Si.  supplemented  to  £i0,  and  £25  respectively,  are  attacked  to  tke 


Four  Grammar  Schools  yearly. 


1881,  Expenditure,  . 
1883,  Do., 


1 1883,  Expenditure,  . 
1884,  Da, 


1885,  Expenditure,  . 

Total, 


357  14  3 
1,337  18  5 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

One  Statutory  Exhibition  of  £7  7*.  8cZ.  supplemented  to  £30. 

Harcourt-street,  yearly. 
t *.  a.  i * . „ . 

1,  Expenditure,  . . 


Attached  to  High  School, 


Bui. 

1885,  Expenditure,  , 73 1*  * 

Total,  . 155  8 0 


On  Grammar  Schools, 


1,837  18  5 I On  High  School, 


d.  I 

8 1 Total  for  6 yean, 


Cud. 

1,498  7 3 


No.  vm,  (f.) 

Statement  of  the  present  number  of  persons  receivi 
Scholars  or  otherwise. 


Grammar  Schools,  Masters  and  Assistant  Masters 
Do.,  Scholars,  . 

English  Schools,  Masters  and  Mistresses, 

Do.,  Scholars,  . . 

Harconrt-street  Schools,  Masters,  . 

Do.,  Scholars, 

Exhibitioners,  .... 

King's  Hospital,  Boys,  . 


Registrar, 


Inspectors, 

Porter, 

Drill  Master, 


benefit  under  the  trust  as 
Officers. 


Total  No., 


No.  vm  (g.) 


Expense  of  present  Staff  of  Board. 


Registrar,  Edmund  P.  Brenan, 

Accountant,  Edmund  Barnes,  . . . . " 

Inspector  of  Grammar  Schools,  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Gray 
(and  Travelling  Expenses) 


Inspector  of  English  Schools,  William  H.  Rudkin, . 
Porter,  Henry  Maud,  ....  . . .. 


All  tke  foregoing  staff  hold  office  during  tke  pleasure  oi  the  Govemore. 
No  alteration  in  the  above  is  proposed. 
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No.  vm.  (h.) 

See  Evidence  of  Vice-Chancellor,  p.  104. 

Return  of  Number  of  Meetings  of  Board  and  Standing  Committee,  and  Attendances 
of  each.  Governor,  1881  to  1885,  inclusive. 


No.  vm.  (i.) 

List  of  the  present  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith. 


No. 

Name. 

No.  | 

Name. 

No.  ' 

Name. 

3 

4 

5 

10  ! 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Vice-Chanoellor 
(Chairman  and  Treasurer). 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s 
Bench. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
The  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  Provost  of  Trinity  College. 

Her.  William  C.  Greene. 

The  Earl  of  Longford,  p.c. 

Edward  Pennefather,  q.c. 

12 

13 

14  i 

16 

17 

18 
19  | 
30  | 
21  1 
23 

Anthony  Lefroy,  ll.d.,  d.l. 
The  Bishop  of  Tuam. 

Lord  Ardilaun. 

The  Earl  of  Meath,  D.L. 

Ion  Trant  Hamilton. 

H.  M.  Pilldngton,  Q.C. 

The  Earl  of  Courtown,  D.L. 
Thomas  V.  Nugent. 

Hon.  Judge  Harrison. 

Sir  J.  Calvert  Stronge,  bart. 
Viscount  Monde. 

Earl  of  Belmore. 

24 

25 
28 
37 
28 

29 

30 

31 

34 

The  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
Rev.  H.  R.  Poole,  e.t.od.,  dj>. 
Earl  of  Rosse. 

George  Woods  Maunsell. 

Hewitt  P.  Jellett,  Q.c. 

Sir  Andrew  S.  Hart,  Vlce-ProTOit 
Rev.  J.  Caroon,  D.D. 

James  C.  Colvill. 

Samuel  H.  Close. 

Rev.  J.  Gwynn,  Dm. 

Gordon  E.  Tombe,  j.p. 

T.  P.  Cairaes.  j.p. 

No.  Vin.  (k.) 

Annual  Payment  to  Trinity  College  by  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 


One  Tear,  to  let  May,  1885: 

One  year’s  Official  Salaries, 

Twenty  First  Class  Exhibitions,  at  £7  7s.  8 A, 
Fifteen  Second  Class  do.,  at  £6  111., 


£ s.  d. 
392  6 0 
147  13  4 
83  5 0 


Gross  Total,  • 
Less  Income  Tax, 


<523  4 4 
16  11  5 


Net  Total, 


£B07  12  11 


The  foregoing  shows  the  amounts  paid  to  Trinity  College  for  one  year.  The  sums  paid  each  year  never 
vary  save  to  a very  trifling  amount,  and  have  practically  amounted  to  the  same  annual  amount  since  the 
date  of  the  Act  authorizing  these  payments.  0 R1  v 
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No.  VIII.  (L) 

See  Evidence  of  Vice-Chancellor,  pp.  102,  111. 

Income  and  Expenditure  with  Balance  Sheet,  for  one  Year  ending  1st  May,  1880 

EIFENDITOEE.  INCOME.  " 


Trinity  College,  . . 

1 Christ's  Hospital,  . . , 

King’s  Hospital, 

J Grammar  Schools,  (includes] 
t £480  8s.  44,  Repairs),  . J 
Inspection  of  Grammar  Schools, 
English  Schools, 

Inspection  of  English  Schools, 
Great  BrunBwick-street  School, 
Harcourt-street  School,  . 
Governors’  House,  40.  .Harconrt-st. 
Office  Salaries  and  Annuities,  . 

Incidentals 

(Transferred  to  Cr.  of  Treasurer’s! 
t Poundage  Fees,  . . J 


8 3 Southern  Estates, 

5 4 Western  Estates.  . ! ' 

8 II  Dublin  Property,  . , 

fNew3  percent.  Government Stock] 
1 4 J.  (our  account)  two  half-year’s?- 
t Dividends  to  April,  1880,  . ) 

0 6 Ardee  Town  Commissioners, 

0 0 ^"Drogheda  fr°m  Corporation  ofl 

9 j (ByStockforexcess  of  Expenditure) 

( over  Income  this  year,  . J 


Redesdale's  Charity, 

Edward  Galway,  Suspense  Account 
Walter  Hore,  Agent,  WestcrnEstates 
Walter  Hore,  Agent,  Dublin  Pro 

_ Perty, 

Commissioners  of  Drainage, 
Registrar, 


S£°CsK' d. 
16,002  3 S 

1879. 

£ s.  d. 
430  9 3 
16,007  18  4 

672  6 1 
30  7 2 
400  7 0 

30  11  10 
191  8 10* 
97  £ 2 

Lord  Redesdale's  Charity, 

Southern  Estates, 

Walter  Hore,  Agent,  Southern  Estates,  ! ! 

Western  Estates,  ... 

Dublin  Property, 

Land  purchased  by  Railways,  Ac 

Southern  Estntes  (Kearney’s  Agency),  ] 

Rev.  George  Pcacocke's  Drainage  Loan,  . 
Treasurer’s  Poundage  Fees, 

Intermediate  Education,  Result  Fees.  . ] 

Stock  (or  Capital)  for  Net  Capital  exclusive  of  Value 
01  Estates,  , 

16,866  13  8} 

No.  VEX  (m.) 

See  Evidence,  p.  102. 

Income  and  Expemutuee  with  Balance  Sheet,  for  one  Tear  ending  1st  May,  1881. 

’*•  EXPENDITURE.  I TwnniwB" 


® ™nitT  College. 

I Christ's  Hospital, 

4 King’s  Hospital,  . . ] 

5 Grammar  Schools,  . 

3 English  Schools,  . ] 

5 Great  Brunswlck-atreet  School’, 

1 Harcourt-street  School,  . 

Governors’  House,  40,  Harcourt-st 
Inspection  of  Grammar  Schools. 
Inspection  of  English  Schools, 

(Office  Salaries  and  Annuity, 

Lavr  Costs,  . . / 

Purchase  of  Government  Stock,  ri 
Insurance  of  English  Schools, 
Incidentals,  . 

Transferred  to  credit  of  Treasurer's 
Poundage  Fees, 


8,067  14  I0J  Southern  Estates 

2,864  10  1 j Western  Estates 

63  19  9 Dublin  Property,  .... 
17  11  9 From  Ardee  Town  Commissioners, . 
470  1 4 Dividends  on  New  3 per  cent.  Stock, 
724  6 10  By  Stock  for  Balance,  being  excess 
of  Expenditure  over  Income  these 
12  months, 


Bank  of  Ireland,  . 

Government  Stock,  our  Account,  " 
Government  Stock  Account,  Lord' 
Redesdale’s  Charity,  . 

Edward  Galway,  Suspense  Account] 
Commissioners  of  Drainage  and  Im- 
provement  of  Land  (1848),  . 

“anTd  Improvement  Loans  (1880),  . 

“ij;1*:  ig“‘ » >» 

Consols— Insurance  Fund,  re  English 
Schools, 


Southern  Estates, 

Thomas  Saunders,  Agent  to  Southern  Estates, 

Western  Estates 

Land  purchased  by  Railways,  & c 

Southern  Estates  (Kearney’s  Agency),  . . 

Rev.  George  Peacocke’s  Drainage  Loan,  . 


Result  Fees  (Intermediate  Education),  . 
Lord  Redesdale's  Charity, 

Board  of  Public  Works,  .... 
Insurance  Fund,  re  English  Schools. 

Registrar. 

Stock  for  Net  Capital  exclusive  of  Estates, 
Treasurer's  Poundage  Fees, 


checked,  and  we  find  t!m  ifthV^emUtim^  and  l*eoked  1116111  with  the  ledger,  which  we  have  seen,  and  the  tots  we  hare  *1 

ree  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  income  by  £1,627  17s.  11*4,  and  the  stock  is  diminished  by  that  amount. 


-Duiiin,  16  (ft  February,  188J. 
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No.  Vm.  (n.) 

See  Evidence,  p.  102. 

Income  and  Expenditure  ■with  Balance  Sheet,  for  one  Year  ending  1st  May,  1882. 

t expenditure. 


Trinity  College. 

Christ's  Hospital, 

King's  Hospital, 

Grammar  Schools,  . 
i English  Schools, 

Harcourt-street  School,  . 

Great  Brunswick-street  School, 
Inspection  of  Grammar  Schools, 
Inspection  of  English  Schools, 
Governors'  House,  40,  Harcourt-st, 
Office  Salaries  and  Annuity, 

) Incidentals,  ... 

Paid  tor  Consols  Account  Insurance 
Fund  (English  Schools),  . . I 

Transferred  to  credit  of  Treasurer’s  | 
Poundage  Fees,  . 

Law  Costs, 


3,662  18  ' 
2,600  17  I 
85  16  . 


1,627  17  lljj 
17  10  5 


To  Southern  Estates, 

„ Western  Estates, 

„ Dublin  Property, 

„ New  Three  per  Cent  Govern- 
ment Stock,  for  two  half  years’ 
Dividends  to  April,  1882, 

„ Do.  do.  Sarah 

Stephenson's  Legacy, 

„ Stock  for  Balance,  being  excess 
of  Expenditure  over  Income 
received  these  twelve  mouths, 
„ Ardee  Town  Commissioners, 


Du.  BALANCE. 

CONTRA 

Cr. 

Stock. 

£ a.  d. 

1882. 

£ a.  d. 
857  11  4 

1881. 

£ a.  d. 

By  Southern  Estates, 

1682. 

£ a.  d. 
153  10  2 

„ Government  Stock,  our  Account, . 
„ Do.,  Account,  Lord  Redesdale’s 

12,376  16  7 

572  6 1 

Western  Estates, 
„ Dublin  Property, 

1,122  13  6} 
17  9 5 

„ Do.,  Account,  Sarah  Stephenson’s 

125  7 1 

„ Land  Purchased  by  Railways,  &c. 
„ Southern  Estates,  Kearney’s 

30  7 2 

Agency 

„ Commissioners  of  Drainage, . 

z 

1,701  8 4 

age  Loan,  .... 

61  10  4 

_ Consols  Account  Insurance  Fund 

100  0 0 

cation 

73  0 0 

„ Edmund  P.  Brenan,  Receiver, 
Dublin  Property, 

„ Regictrar,  in  his  hands. 

' - 

17  9 5 
16010  5} 

„ Lord  Redesdale'e  Charity.  . 

„ Sarah  Stephenson's  Legacy,  Re 
Ferns  School,  .... 

125  7 1 
1,423  17  9 

15,159  4 10 

7,706  16  9{ 

„ Insurance  Fund,  Re  English 

Schools 

„ Treasurer’s  Poundage  Fees, 

„ Stock  (or  Capital  Account)  for 
Net  Capital,  exclusive  of  value 
of  Estates,  .... 

- 100  • 0 
1,889  6 3 

5,407  9 71 
15,169  4 10 

We  have  examined  the  above  accounts  with  the  vouchers  and  checked  them  with  the  ledger,  which  we  hove  seen,  and  the  tots  we  have 
also  checked,  and  we  find  that  the  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  income  by  £2,299  6s.  2 id. ; the  sum  of  £1,122  13s.  6 }cL  has  been  remitted  by 
the  Western  Agent,  which  is  m ’ ' * 


>t  included  in  the  income  account,  and  remains  lying  to  his  credit  in 


lOlJuly,  1882 


W.  DIGGES  LA  TOUCHE. 
THOMAS  VESEY  NUGENT. 


Ho.  VIII.  (o.) 

See  Evidence,  p.  102. 

Income  and  Expenditure  with  Balance  Sheet,  for  one  Year  ending  1st  May,  1883. 
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No.  VIII.  (o  ) — continued. 

Income  and  Expenditure  with  Balance  Sheet,  for  one  Year  ending  1st  May,  1883 

continued. 


Da.  BALANCE. 

Stocw 

1882. 

£ I.  d. 

Bank  of  Ireland.  .... 

Government  New  Three  per  Cent 

~ 

1,435  9 1 

Stock,  our  Account, 

Government  New  Three  per  Cent. 

12.376  16  7 

11,396  16  1 

Charity, 

Government  New  Three  per  Cent. 
Government  Stock  Account,  Sarah 

553  16  11 

872  6 1 

Stephenson's  Legacy, 

Edward  Galway,  Suspense  Account, . 



Commissioners  of  Drainage, 

Land  Improvement  Loans, 

- 

1,078  3 0 

English  Schools 

Thomas  Saunders,  Agent  Southern 

- 

130  7 5 

Estates,  . .... 

— 

23  18  3 

15,584  3 6} 

Southern  Estates,  .... 

Land  purchased  by  Railways,  &c.,  . 
Southern  Estates,  Kearney’s  Agency, 
Peacocke’s  Drainage  Loan, 

Intermediate  Education  Result  Fees, 

Lord  Redesdale's  Charity, 

Sarah  Stephenson's  Legacy, 

Board  of  Works,  .... 
Insurance  Fund,  English  Schools,  . 
Treasurer's  Poundage  Fees, 

E.  P.  Brenan,  Agent  Dublin  Property, 

Registrar, 

Stock  for  Net  Capital  exclusive  of  Estates, 


4,199  s < 
5 15  0 

61  10  t 

73  0 0 


1,705  12  li 
130  7 5 
3,117  3 S 


July  10th,  1883. 


we  have  also  checked  the  tots,  and  we  fad 
THOMAS  VESEY  NUGENT. 

H M.  PILKINGTON. 


No.  vm.  (p.) 

See  Evidence,  p.  102. 

Income  and  Expenditure  with  Balance  Sheet,  for  one  Year  ending  1st  May,  1884. 


EXPENDITURE. 


1883. 

£ t.  d 
832  19  4 
97  18  8 
718  19  1 
1,399  12  6 
2,934  11  8 
818  18  4 
192  17  8 


841  15  S 
64  5 3 
347  18  3 
288  12  0 


Trinity  College,  , 

Christ's  Hospital,  .... 

King's  Hospital  (3  half  years,  1884), 
Grammar  Schools,  . . 

English  Schools, 

Harcourt-street  School,  . 

Great  Brunswick-street  School, 
Inspection  of  Grammar  SchoolB, 

Do.  English  Schools, 
Governors’  House,  40,  Harcourt-st. 
Purchase  of  Consols, . 

Office  Salaries,  ] 

Incidentals,  . ...  , 

Law  CoBts,  . . , ) [I 

Treasurer's  Poun  dage  Fees  transferred 


1.047  5 
1,661  17 
2,775  19  1 


1883. 
£ s. 
6,326  12 


Southern  Estates,  . . 

Western  do., 

Dublin  Property, 

Dividends  on  Stock, 

Interest  on  Deposit  Receipt, 
Ardee  Town  Commissioners,  , 


Bank  of  Ireland,  . 

'Government  Stock,  our  Account,  . 

Do.  AcoL  Lord  Redesdale's  Charity. 

Do.  Aoct  S.  Stephenson's  Legacy, 
Edward  Galway,  Suspense  Account, 
Commissioners  of  Drainage  (1857), 
Land  Improvement  Loans  (1880), 
Consols,  re  Insurance  Fund, 

Deposit  Account,  . . , 

Millar  ASymes, 


12,378  16  7 
853  16  11 
125  7 1 


Do.,  Kearney's  Agency, 

Messrs.  Robinson,  Agents  to  Western  Estates,  . 
Land  purchased  by  Rail ways|  &o., 

Rev.  Geo.  Peacooke's  Drainage  Loan, 
Intermediate  Education,  Result  Fees, 

Lord  Redesdale’s  Charity,  .... 
Sarah  Stephenson’s  Legacy, 

Board  of  Public  Works 

Insurance  Fund,  English  Schools, 

Treasurer's  Poundage  Fees, 

Registrar,  . ' . . 

Stook,  for  Net  Capital,  exclusive  of  Estates, 


1884. 

£ i.  d. 
171  16  8 


« ,tan  with  tt.  1MWT. 


i have  also  checked  the  tots,  and  we  find 

THOMAS  VESEY  NUGENT. 

H.  M.  PILKINGTON. 
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No.  VIII.  (q ) 

See  Evidence,  p,  102. 


Da. 

expenditure. 

Last  Year. 
1884,  May  L 

1885. 

597  9 0 
1,047  5 0 
(li  year) 
1,661  17  6 
2.775  19  U 
113  2 0 
255  9 7 
105  5 10 
489  9 2 
546  1 U 
341  9 2 
25  0 0 

58  13  1 

Trinity  College, 

Christ’s  Hospital,  .... 
King's  Hospital,  .... 

Grammar  Schools,  .... 
English  Schools,  .... 

Harcourt-street  Schools  . 

Great  Brunswick-street  Schools, 
Inspection  of  Grammar  Sohools, 
Inspection  of  English  Schools, . 
Governors'  House,  40,  Harcourt-st., 

Office  Salaries 

Purchase  of  Consols,  Re  Insurance 
Fund,  English  Schools. 

Law  Costs, 

Incidentals,  , . 

609  19  9 
97  18  4 
668  8 4 

2.425  17  7 
1,610  4 2 
180  3 6 
190  10  8 
105  18  4 
492  11  8 

386  5 3 
444  16  8 
25  0 0 

5 0 0 
63  5 9 

8,084  7 10 
352  19  9 

Transferred  to  credit  of  Treasurer's 
Poundage  Fees. 

To  Credit  of  Stock  for  exoess  of  In- 
come over  Expenditure  last  year. 

7,312  0 0 
249  8 7 

L189  4 2 

7,561  B 7 

9,636  11  9 

7.561  8 7 

Db. 

BALANCE. 

Bank  of  Ireland, 

Government  New  Three  per  Cent. 

Stock,  onr  Account. 

So.  Account,  Lord  Redesdale's 
Charity. 

So.  Account,  Sarah  Stephenson’s 
Legacy. 

Land  Improvement  Loans  (1880), 
Consols,  Re  Insurance  Fund,  English 
Schools. 

Deposit  Account,  Bank  of  Ireland,  . 
Thomas  Sanders,  Agent,  Southern 
Estates. 

Thomas  Sanders,  Agent,  ‘Western 


12,376  16  7 
553  16  11 


1885. 

£ I.  d. 
566  2 8 
11,396  16  1 

572  6 1 
125  7 1 

1,923  12  3 
187  1 6 

2,000  0 0 


5,401  14 
3,810  11 
49  1 


Southern  Estates,  .... 

Western  Estates 

Dublin  Property,  .... 
New  Three  per  Cent.  Government 
Stock,  for  two  Half-years’  Divi- 
dends to  April,  1885. 

Interest  on  Deposit  Receipts,  . 


Western  Estates 

Land  purchased  by  Railways,  &0-, 

Intermediate  Education  Result  Fees, 

Lord  Redesdale’s  Charity,  . 

Sarah  Stephenson’s  Legacy, 

Board  of  Public  Works, 

Insurance  Fund,  Re  English  Schools, 

Treasurer’s  Poundage  Fees, 

Stock,  for  Net  Capital,  exclusive  of  value  of  Estates, 


6 13  2 
4,199  3 4 
103  14  S 


1,821  14  7 
189  0 8 
2,719  11  10 


id  checked  them  with  the  ledger,  we  have  also  checked  the  tots,  and  we  find 


Sib, — We  have  received  a letter  from  you  dated 
the  8th  Sept,  last,  wherein  you  give  us  notice  that 
you  have  lately  made  a conveyance  to  Christ’s  Hos- 
pital in  London,  of  a moiety  of  the  overplus  of  the 
profits  of  the  lands,  wherewith  we  are  entrusted 
remaining  after  all  the  charitable  use  and  public  pay- 
ments already  thereupon  shall  be  discharged.  And 
we  have  also  the  copy  of  the  said  conveyance  which 
you  sent  over,  whereupon  some  doubts  did  arise 
amongst  us  concerning  the  validity  thereof,  and 
whether  you  had  the  power  left  in  you  to  dispose  of 
any  part  of  the  profits  of  those  lands  to  any  charitable 
uses  out  of  this  kingdom.  The  consideration  whereof 
was  referred  to  Mr.  Solicitor-General  who  hath  re- 
brnned  unto  us  a state  of  the  whole  matter  under  his 
hand  (a  copy  whereof  we  herewith  send  you),  whereby 
we  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  conveyance  made  by 
you  doth  not  oblige  ns  to  pay  a moiety  of  those 
remaining  profits  to  the  said  hospital  at  London. 
And  indeed  we  do  not  apprehend  how  there  can  be 
&ny  such  profits  of  these  lands  now  remaining  after 
all  charitable  uses  and  public  payments  thereupon  are 
‘uncharged  as  you  seem,  thereby 'to  have  intended  to 
w^ere  there  are  so  many  of  those  uses  for 
which  choice  lands  were  at  first  settled,  as  yet  wholly 
^provided  for,  the  profits  hitherto  having  not  been 
Bumcient  for  allowing  any  such  exhibitions  to  poor 


No.  VILl,  (r.) 

Referred  to  in  Mr.  Anderson’s  statement,  p.  289. 

Letter  written  to  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

June  7th,  1681.  scholars  in  the  College  here,  or  for  placing  out 
apprentices  or  clothing  of  poor  scholars  in  the  schools 
erected  by  you  as  were  intended,  and  which  we 
conceive  ourselves  entrusted  to  see  performed.  And 
therefore  till  we  shall  be  better  satisfied  we  conceive 
that  we  cannot  be  faithful  to  the  trusts  reposed  in  us, 
if  we  should  consent  that  any  of  the  profits  of  these 
lands  should  go  to  the  uses  mentioned  in  that  convey- 
ance, and  we  are  confident  that  you  will  not  desire  it 
from  us  when  you  shall  have  considered  of  the 
enclosed  paper,  and  how  these  lands  are  already 
settled,  and  that  you  will  be  as  unwilling  as  we,  that 
any  of  the  profits  thereof  should  be  diverted  to  other 
uses  than  you  designed  them  for  when  you  first  so 
freely  and  charitably  disposed  of  them.  We  shall 
add  no  more  at  present,  but  remain  sir,  your  affec- 
tionate friends. 


Enoch  Reader,  Trea- 
surer, 

Narcissus  Marsh, 

Joshua  Allen, 

Hierome  Sankey, 

John  Coghill, 

John  Smith, 

Langford, 

To  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq. 

To  accompany  Sir  John  Temple  s draft. 


Michael  Armagh. 
Hen.  Medensis, 
Lanesboro, 

Wm.  Davis, 

John  Keating, 
Henry  Glen, 
Richard  Renndle. 
Robt.  Shapcotte. 
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No  VIII-  (s  ) 

Referred  to  in  Mr.  Anderson’s  statement,  p.  289. 


Letter  of  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq.,  in  reply  to  Letter  of  June  7th. 


London,  August  6th,  1681. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — Having  considered 
your  letter  of  the  7th  June  last,  and  advised  upon 
the  state  of  the  case  therewith  sent  me,  as  drawn  by 
Mr.  Solicitor-General,  though  I have  the  greatest 
regard  for  his  worth  and  parts,  yet,  finding  counsel 
here  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  I hope  it  will  not  be 
taken  amiss  that  I now  repeat  my  desire  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  further  charity  by  me  intended  for 
Christ’s  Hospital.  What  my  counsel  here  have 
observed  upon  the  case  results  in  this.  That  it  is 
considered  the  Bill  transmitted  (whereon  Mr.  Solicitor 
lays  the  stress  of  his  argument)  is  out-of-doors,  since 
the  corporation  is  erected  pursuant  to  the  certificate 
and  letters  patent,  which  declare  the  particular  trusts 
and  uses  the  said  letters  patent  being  the  Explanatory 
Act  confirmed  and  discharged  of  all  demands  other 
than  what  are  reserved  in  the  same  letters  patent.  As 
to  that  clause  which  seems  to  confirm  the  said  trans- 
mitted Bill  it  can  admit  of  no  other  reasonable 
construction,  taking  it  together,  than  to  secure  the 
lands  therein  mentioned  from  some  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  which  the  lands  of  other  adven- 
turers were  liable  by  the  said  Act,  if  it  were  otherwise, 
and  that  the  Bill  transmitted  since  the  passing 


jjxpianaLory  Act  were  of  such  force  as  Mr 
Solictor-General  would  seem  to  inve  it,  wbnt  naZ' 
the  subsequent  certificate  and  letters  mtent  I „ 
sure  that  ,t  was  not  without  advice  that  th./w™ 
presented  and  obtained,  and  that  at  no  small  chcT 
That  there  a a surplusage  of  the  revenue  be„5 
what  the  certificate  and  letters  patent  provide  ten 
evident  by  the  rent-roll  and  accounts  transmitted 
hither,  and  it  is  as  clear  that  the  letters  patent,  which 
now  have  the  force  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  ££ 
provided  for  with  further  charitable  uses  and  trusts 
as  shall  be  by  me  desired  without  limitation  of  persons 
or  place,  and  upon  erection  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  expressed  and  declared. 

Therefore,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  you  knowing  mv 
intentions  formerly,  and  that  now  it  is  not  in’™ 
power  to  reverse  anything  that  is  past,  it  beinc  not 
£ut  the  hosPitals> 1 once  more  on 
the  behalf  of  the  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and 
those  public  uses  mentioned,  humbly  desiring  your 
concurrence  therein,  and  do  remain,  my  lords  and 
gentlemen, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

Erasmus  Smith. 


No  VIII-  (t.) 

Referred  to  in  statement  of  Mr.  Carton,  p.  289,  et  seq. 


Deed  of  Trust. 


This  Indenture  made  the  1st  day  of  December  in 
aie  year  of  Our  Lord  God  1657  between  Erasmus 
Smith  of  London  Esq.  of  the  one  part  and  Henry 
Jones  Doctor  in  Divinity  Samuel  Winter  Doctor  in 
Divinity  Thomas  Harrison  Docter  in  Divinity  Henry 
Wootton  Samuel  Mather  Robert  Chambers  Clerks 
William  Bassil  Esq.  His  Highness  Attorney-General 
of  Ireland  John  Bibs  Esq.  Recorder  of  tbe  City  of 
Dublin  Tjohas  Herbert  Esq.  Glerbe  of  the  Couicil 
of  Ireland  Colonel  Jerome  Lanckey  Colonel  John 
Bridges  Major  Anthony  Morgan  Edwaud  Robe™ 
Es,  Anddor-General  of  Ireland  James  Standish 
E»q.  Receiver-General  of  Ireland  Daniei  Hutchinson 
John  Preston  Riotaku  Tech  and  Thomas  Hooke 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Dublin  on  the  other  part 
Whereas  most  of  the  sins  which  in  former  times 
have  feigned  m this  Nation  have  proceeded  chiefly 
of  lack  of  the  bringing  up  of  the  youth  of  this  Realm 
either  in  public  or  private  Schools  whereby  through 
good  discipline  they  might  be  in  Literate 

3 S°°d  miners  and  so  learn  to  loath  those  haynons 
and  mamfoid  offences  which  when  they  come  to  years 
did  dady  perpetrate  and  committ.  Now  this  Inden- 
ture Witnesseth  that  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  for 
thespetisRtriist  and  confidence  that  the  said  Erasmus 
Smith  hath  and  reposeth  in  the  said  Henry  Jones 
Samuel  Winter  Thomas  Harrison  Thomas  Wootton 
Samuel  Mather  Robert  Chambers  William  Bassil 
John  Byss  Thomas  Herbert  Jerome  Lanckey  John 
‘ Anthony  Morgan  Edward  Roberts  James 

Hutchinson  John  Preston  Richard 
Tjgh  and  Thomas  Hooke  their  heirs  and  assigns  and 
lor  tne  great  and  ardent  desire  which  he  hath  that 
the  poor  children  inhabiting  upon  any  part  of  his 
lands  m Ireland  as  hereinafter  in  and  by  these  presents 
is  expressed  should  be  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God 
and  good  literature  and  to  speak  the  English  tongue, 
and  lor  other  good  ends  in  and  by  these  presente 
hereafter  declared  hath  for  the  reasons  and  consider- 
ations aforesaid  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of 
5s.  furling  to  him  paid  by  tbe  said  Henry  Jones 
Samuel  Winter  Thomas  Harrison  Henry  Wootton 


Samuel  Mather  Robert  Chambers  William  Basil 
J ohn  Byss  Thomas  Herbert  J erome  Lanckey 
J ohn  Bridges  Anthony  Morgan  Edward  Roberts 
James  Standish  Daniel  Hutchinson  John  Preston 
Richard  Tygh  and  Thomas  Hooke  on  the  perfection 
of  these  presents — As  also  in  consideration  that  they 
should  perform  the  several  uses  and  trusts  hereinafter 
mentioned  hath  bargained  and  sold  like  as  by  these 
presents  he  doth  bargain  and  sell  unto  the  said  Henry 
Jones  Samuel  Winter  Thomas  Harrison  Henry 
Wootton  Samuel  Mather  Robert  Chambers  William 
Basil  John  Byss  Thomas  Herbert  Jerome  lanckey 
J ohn  Bridges  Anthony  Morgan  Edward  Roberts  James 
Standish  Daniel  Hutchinson  John  Preston  Richard 
Tygh  and  Thomas  Hooke  403a.  and  1r.  profitable 
land  plantation  measure  in  and  near  tbe  town  and 
lands  of  Athlone  in  tbe  county  of  Roscommon  now  in 
tbe  possession  of  the  said  Erasmus  and  his  under- 
tenant 1467  acres  of  profitable  land  plantation  measure 
in  the  Isles  of  Arron  now  also  in  the  possession  of 
the  said  Erasmus  Smith  and  his  undertenants  and 
1011a.  and  In.  of  profitable  land  plantation  measure  in 
or  near  the  town  and  lands  of  Galway  in  the  county  of 
Galway  excepting  4a.  and  Ir.  near  adjoining  on  the 
said  town  of  Galway  and  marked  (0)  and  also  about 
2 roods  adjoining  on  the  said  town  of  Galway  marked 
No.  (1)  as  in  the  books  of  the  Reforme  and  Plot* 
appearing  in  the  Surveyor-General’s  Office  which 
1011a.  and  Ir.  lye  in  the  county  of  Galway  and  the 
county  of  the  town  of  Galway  or  both  either  of  them 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Erasmus  and  his 
undertenants.  The  particulars  whereof  do  appear 
likewise  in  the  plot  thereof  remaining  in  the  Surveyor’s 
office  with  all  bogs  woods  barren  mountains  and  other 
unprofitable  lands  thereunto  allotted  cast  in  and 
allowed.  To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the 
before  mentioned  premises  with  their  and  every  of  their 
rights  members  and  appurtenances  thereunto  belong- 
ing unto  the  said  Henry  Jones  Samuel  Winter 
Thomas  Harrison  Henry  Wootton  Samuel  Mather 
Robert  Chambers  William  Bassil  John  Byss  Thomas 
Herbert  J erome  Lanckey  John  Bridges  Anthony 
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Morgan  Edward  Roberts  James  Standish  Daniel  said  Lease  unto  whom  he  shall  think  fit.  And  that 
Hutchinson  John  Preston  Richard  Tygh  and  Thomas  the  said  Donees  in  trust  shall  accept  of  such  Assignee 
Hooke  their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.  To  the  use  or  Assignees  to  be  their  tenants  and  that  the  said 
of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  for  and  during  the  term  and  Erasmus  Smith  his  executors  administrators  and 
time  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years  to  begin  from  1st  assigns  shall  he  no  way  impeached  or  troubled  for  or 
day  of  May  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof.  Yielding  concerning  the  same.  The  said  Erasmus  Smith  or  his 
and  paying  for  and  out  of  the  same  £300  sterling  Assignee  or  Lessee  delivering  a true  or  exact  rent 
current  and  lawful  money  of  and  in  England  on  the  roll  of  the  said  lands  to  the  said  Trustees  and  their 
1st  of  November  and  the  1st  of  May  yearly  during  heirs  or  the  said  Corporation  and  their  successors 
the  said  term  free  acquit  and  discharged  of  all  manner  conveying  the  lands  of  the  under  terre  tenants  and 
of  contributions  assess  and  charge  whatsoever  or  of  the  utmost  value  of  rent  and  other  customs  which 
within  sixty  days  after  each  of  the  said  days  of  pay-  they  pay  out  of  the  premises  with  the  number  of  acres 
ment  by  even  and  equal  portions.  And  of  the  which  each  under  tenant  doth  enjoy  with  the  timber 
reversion  of  the  premises  together  with  the  said  rent  rents  and  duties  payable  thereout  at  four  several  times 
to  the  proper  use  and  behoof  of  them  their  heirs  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  said  Lease  of  forty-one 
assigns.  But  yet  in  trust  and  confidence  that  the  years  when  it  shall  be  demanded  of  the  said  Lessee  or 
said  Henry  Jones  Samuel  Winter  Thomas  Harrison  Lessees  which  rent  roll  so  often  as  received  to  b® 
Henry  Wootton  Samuel  Mather  Robert  Chambers  fairly  entered  by  the  Register  in  their  books  of 
William  Bassil  John  Byss  Thomas  Herbert  Jerome  entries  to  which  rent  roll  the  Trustees  in  letting 
Lanckey  J ohn  Bridges  Anthony  Morgan  Edward  the  premises  or  any  part  thereof  are  to  have  respect 
Robert  James  Standish  Daniel  Hutchinson  John  unto.  And  the  intentions  of  all  parties  to  these 
Preston  Richard  Tygh  and  Thomas  Hooke  their  heirs  presents  is  that  the  children  of  the  poor  tenants  inha- 
and  assigns  and  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them  biting  on  the  lands  aforesaid  and  the  children  of  such 
shall  stand  seized  of  all  and  singular  the  premises  to  as  are  poor  or  lived  by  their  labour  are  to  be  taught 
the  purposes  and.  intents  hereafter  mentioned  that  is  at  the  said  schools  free  and  without  paying  anythin®- 
to  say — To  the  intent  and  purpose  that  out  of  the  for  their  teaching  to  the  said  Masters.  And  that  such 
rents  issues  and  profits  of  the  premises  the  said  Trus-  of  the  said  tenants  on  the  said  lands  their  children  as 
tees  their  heirs  and  assigns  and  the  survivors  or  shall  be  made  fit  for  the  University  or  Trinity  College 
survivor  of  them  and  his  heirs  shall  in  case  the  said  near  Dublin  shall  have  out  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Erasmus  Smith  do  it  not  procure  and  defray  the  said  rents  and  profits  of  the  said  premises  (as  far  as 
charge  of  passing  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  settling  they  will  reach)  the  former  charge  first  discharged 
of  the  said  lands  and  premises  according  to  the  true  towards  their  maintenance  the  sum  of  £10  by  the  year 
intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents  or  otherwise  to  for  each  of  the  said  children  so  fitted  for  the  first  four 

obtain  license  from  His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector  years  that  such  person  shall  be  admitted  into  the  said 

under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  for  incorporating  College  of  Dublin.  Provided  that  in  the  first  place 
themselves  in  succession  and  to  retain  the  said  lands  the  children  of  the  tenants  and  inhabitants  of  the  said 
and  premises  to  them  and  their  successors  notwith-  land  and  other  the  lands  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  and 
standing  the  Statute  of  Mortmaine  to  the  uses  his  heirs  in  Ireland  to  be  first  provided  for  and  after 

hereafter  to  be  expressed.  And  after  the  said  Act  them  such  as  shall  be  educated  in  the  said  schools 

shall  be  passed  or  license  so  obtained  as  aforesaid  and  being  poor  and  for  want  of  such  for  the  relief  of  such 
also  before  to  the  intent  that  out  of  the  annual  profits  other  poor  scholars  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  said  Trus- 

of  the  premises  the  said  Trustees  and  the  survivors  or  tees  their  heirs  and  assigns  (provided  that  there  be  no 
survivor  of  them  and  his  heirs  or  the  said  Corporation  fewer  than  seven  of  them  to  consult  about  the  premises 
and  their  successors  shall  cause  five  school-houses  for  or  of  the  said  Corporation  and  their  successors)  shall  be 
the  teaching  of  grammar  and  the  original  tongue  and  held  fit  to  receive  the  same.  Provided  always  that  the 
to  write  read  and  cast  accounts  to  be  built  in  the  two  latter  sort  of  poor  shall  give  place  to  the  former  as 
places  following  (viz.)  One  in  the  town  of  Sligo,  they  shall  grow  up  and  be  fit  to  be  entered  in  the  said 
One  other  school  upon  the  said  Erasmus  Smith’s  College  or  University  and  that  no  one  poor  scholar 
lands  about  Galway.  One  other  school  upon  his  lands  (to  be  maintained  in  the  University  or  Trinity  College 
m the  Barony  of  Clanwilliam  in  the  County  of  aforesaid)  shall  receive  out  of  the  profits  of  the  pre- 
Tipperary.  One  other  school  upon  his  land  in  the  mises  above  £10  sterling  by  the  year  and  not  to  con- 
Barony  of  Dunluce  in  the  County  of  Antrim.  Another  tinue  longer  than  four  years  after  their  respective 
where  his  lands  that  are  deficient  (which  is  £2700)  entering3  into  the  said  College  or  University.  And 
shall  be  fixed.  And  it  is  the  intent  that  the  said  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Trustees  their  heirs 
Trustees  their  heirs  and  assigns  shall  pay  and  allow  out  and  assigns  and  the  survivor  and  survivors  of  them 
of  the  rents  issues  and  profits  of  the  premises  the  or  the  major  part  of  them  and  the  said  Corporation 
sum  of  £40  sterling  and  not  under  to  one  Schoolmaster  and  their  successors  to  remove  the  said  Schoolmasters 
and  so  to  every  one  of  the  said  five  Schoolmasters  and  every  of  them  from  time  to  time  for  insufficiency 
for  teaching  the  poor  inhabiting  on  the  premises  to  neglect  scandal  or  roguery.  And  that  the  said  Trus- 
read  write  and  cast  accounts  and  grammar  as  they  tees  and  the  survivors  of  them  their  heirs  or  assigns 
shall  be  found  capable  without  any  other  allowance  for  or  the  major  part  of  them  or  the  said  Corporation 
the  same.  But  the  said  yearly  stipend  in  every  of  the  and  their  successors  shall  meet  twice  every  year  in 
said  five  schools  the  sum  of  £40  by  the  year  yearly  some  convenient  place  and  agree  about  the  manage- 
during  his  or  their  continuance  in  the  said  employ-  ment  of  the  said-  trust.  And  shall  have  power  to 
ment  onthe.lstof  November  and  the  lstof  May  yearly  extend  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  said  lands 
or  within  sixty  days  after  every  of  the  said  days  at  and  premises  for  two  dinners  on  the  said  two  days 
®eir  house  and  where  the  Schoolmasters  shall  be  of  meeting  for  themselves  forty  shillings  for  each 
settled.  And  to  the  further  intent  that  out  of  the  dinner  and  no  more.  And  the  said  Erasmus  Smith 
surplusage  of  the  said  rents  and  profits  there  be  allowed  doth  further  declare  that  if  after  the  expiration  or 
to  the  Clerk  or  Registar  attending  the  said  Trustees  other  determination  of  the  Lease  to  be  made  by  the 
a yearly  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  Twenty  Nobles  said  Eramus  Smith  the  said  lands  and  premises  shall 
at  most  during  the  continuance  of  the  Lease  of  forty-  exceed  the  sum  of  £300  by  the  year  being  let  at  the 
one  years  limited  by  these  presents  to  the  said  Erasmus  best  value  that  then  the  surplusage  of  the  said  rents 
mith.  And  when  the  rents  shall  increase  the  said  and  profits  to  be  employed  for  the  maintenance  of  five 
ahowance  not  to  exceed  £10  and  payable  at  the  days  schools  now  to  be  rected  where  the  Trustees  shall 
oresaid  during  his  the  said  Register’s  continuance  in  judge  most  meet  on  any  part  of  the  said  Erasmus 
tee  said  employment.  Provided  always  and  it  is  the  his  lands  and  premises  in  Ireland  for  teaching 
tie  Parties  to  these  presents  that  not-  speaking  and  reading  the  English  tongue.  And  that 
“standing  these  presents  or  anything  therein  each  Master  or  Mistress  employed  therein  shall  not 
n tamed  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  may  assign  the  exceed  a yearly  salary  of  £10  sterling  by  the  year. 
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AppEWDix  B.  Anri  the  intent  of  all  parties  to  these  presents  is 
hereby  further  declared  to  be  that  if  after  the  determi- 
nation or  expiration  of  the  said  forty-one  years  the  num- 
ber of  such  scholars  as  aforesaid  resorting  to  the  said 
schools  or  either  of  them  and  that  the  increase  of  the 
rents  and  profits  of  the 'premises  will  bear  the  charge 
thereof  that  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Trustees 
their  heirs  or  assigns  or  the  said  Corporation  when  it 
shall  be  erected  and  their  successors  to  establish  settle 
and  have  in  so  many  of  the  said  schools  as  shall  be 
furnished  with  scholars  as  aforesaid  one  Usher  or 
under  Teacher  to  assist  the  Master  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  the  said  employment  shall  receive  yearly 
such  salary  out  of  the  increase  of  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  premises  and  by  the  said  Trustees  their  heirs 
and  assigns  or  the  said  Corporation  and  their  succes- 
sors shall  be  thought  fit  not  exceeding  £20  by  the 
year.  And  it  is  further  declared  to  be  the  intent  of 
all  parties  to  these  presents  that  if  any  of  the  lands 
and  premises  before  mentioned  shall  be  evicted  or  so 
incumbered  as  that  the  same  shall  not  be  enjoyed 
by  the  said  Trustees  or  their  heirs  or  shall  be 
evicted  and  other  lands  shall  be  reprized  that  then 
the  said  schools  shall  be  removed  from  the  lands  so 
evicted  to  some  such  other  part  of  the  lands  and 
premises  before  mentioned  or  to  the  lands  that  shall 
be  given  or  set  out  to  the  said  Trustees  their  heirs 
and  assigns  or  to  the  said  Corporation  and  their  suc- 
cessors where  the  said  Trustees  or  Corporation  afore- 
said shall  think  most  fit  or  meet  for  the  good  of 
the  Nation  provided  it  be  upon  some  of  the  said 
Erasmus  Smith’s  lands.  And  it  is  further  declared 
to  be  the  intention  of  all  parties  to  these  presents 
that  no  pension  or  maintenance  shall  be  allowed 
unto  any  under  the  name  of  a student  to  be  main- 
tained by  these  presents  before  such  time  as  the 
said  several  five  school-houses  be  built  and  School- 
masters settled  in  every  one  of  them  and  that  in  the 
meantime  the  rents  issues  and  profits  of  the  premises 
are  to  be  laid  up  in  bank  to  provide  for  the  settling 
of  the  premises  either  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  or  by 
license  as  aforesaid  and  for  defraying  of  the  charges  and 
expenses  thereof.  - And  of  the  charges  of  all  suits  to 
be  commenced  by  or  against  the  said  Trustees  or  Cor- 
poration concerning  the  said  lands  and  premises  or 
concerning  any  incumbrance  thereupon  or  upon  any 
part  or  parcel  thereof  and  for  the  gaining  of  reprisals 
for  any  of  the  said  lands  evicted  or  incumbered  as 
aforesaid.  And  to  that  end  it  is  by  these  presents 
agreed  upon  that  .the  said  Trustees  their  heirs  and 
assigns  and  the  said  Corporation  and  their  successors 
shall  of  themselves  make  and  appoint  one  of  them- 
selves to  the  Treasurer  to  receive  disburse  and  issue 
the  said  rents  and  profits  yearly  who  shall  yearly 
account  for  his  receipts  and  disbursements  before  the 
said  Trastees  or  any  seven  of  them  or  such  persons  as 
the  said  Corporation  shall  yearly  appoint.  that 

the  said  Treasurer  be  yearly  chosen  and  account  yearly 
as  aforesaid.  And  that  the  said  accounts  of  receipts 
disbursements  and  other  disbursements  be  yearly  fairly 
engrossed  and  entered  by  the  Clerk  or  Register  afore- 
said and  that  the  same  and  all  other  things  agreed 
upon  by  the  said  Trustees  and  Corporation  may  con- 
stantly be  put  in  writing  in  books  fairly  to  be  writ 
and  kept  for  that  purpose  (a  duplicate  of  which  to  be 
sent  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  or  his  heirs  or  the 
Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Grocers  Company  in 
London  once  in  three  years).  And  that  any  man  that 
will  may  come  and  have  a view  of  them  without  pay- 
ing anything  for  the  same.  Provided  always  and  it 
is  the  intent  of  the  said  parties  that  it  shall  be  in  the 
power  of  the  said  Erasmus  to  appoint  any  other 
place  or  places  for  settling  the  said  schools  in  provided 
the  said  appointment  be  made  known  unto  the  said 
Trustees  or  Corporation  before  the  school-houses  shall 
be  built  at  the  places  aforesaid  saving  unto  the  said 
Erasmus  Smith  and  his  heirs  all  eryies  of  hawks 
great  and  small  which  are  or  shall  be  for  ever  here- 
after iu  the  Isles  of  Arron  aforesaid  which  are  to  be 
delivered  to  him  or  his  agent  at  Dublin  when  they 


shall  be  reasonably  demanded  by  him  or  his  hew 
Also  saving  unto  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  and  hk 
heirs  liberty  of  digging  cutting  polishing  and  earn- 
ing away  of  stone  out  of  the  marble  quarries  of  anv 
part  of  the  premises  in  the  Isles  of  Arran  aforesaid 
with  free  egress  and  regress  for  carts  and  cart 
horses  and  men  and  all  other  necessary  means’ 
for  carrying  of  the  stones  away  so  to  be  digged 
as  aforesaid.  Provided  always  that  the  said  Erasmus 
Smith  or  his  heirs  shall  have  the  nomination  or 
approbation  of  the  first  five  Schoolmasters  to  be 
settled  and  maintained  by  the  rents  and  profits 
aforesaid.  And  that  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  and 
his  heirs  aud  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  Grocers 
Company  in  London  shall  have  to  them  aud  their 
successors  the  power  of  nominating  and  appointing 
overseers  or  visitors  of  these  erections  and  schools  to 
see  that  the  said  school-houses  so  erected  also  School- 
masters settled  and  their  stipends  paid  according 
to  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  these  presents 
to  that  end  to  transmit  a copy  of  their  proceedings 
when  it  shall  be  required  to  the  Master  and  Wardens 
at  Grocers  Hall  London.  And  on  default  thereof 
to  cause  the  same  to  be  rectified  and  the  intention 
of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  concerning  the  premises 
to  be  duly  and  aptly  observed.  It  ia  further 
by  these  presents  declared  to  be  the  intention  of 
all  parties  thereunto  that  the  said  Schoolmasters 
to  be  settled  as  aforesaid  to  be  obliged  twice  every 
day  to  pray  with  such  scholars  as  he  or  they  shall 
respectively  teach.  And  that  he  or  they  shall  punish 
such  of  the  said  scholars  as  from  time  to  time  shall 
(without  good  cause)  be  absent  from  the  said  exercise 
of  prayer.  And  that  the  said  Schoolmasters  respec- 
tively shall  likewise  catechise  his  or  their  said 
scholars  once  every  week  on  some  week-day  in  the 
catechism  published  and  set  forth  by  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  which  catechism  the  said  Trustees  are  out 
of  the  said  rents  to  provide  for  the  said  scholars 
whose  parents  are  poor  and  inhabitants  on  the  pre- 
mises as  aforesaid.  And  shall  also  every  Lord’s  Day 
catechise  them  or  some  of  them  in  the  presence 
of  the  rest  and  expound  to  them  the  said  catechism 
or  some  part  thereof  which  he  shall  do  publicly  as 
well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  scholars  as  for 
the  instruction  of  all  others  as  shall  desire  to  be 
present  at  that  exercise  in  the  school-houses  or  in  the 
church  and  that  the  said  Schoolmasters  respectively 
shall  be  bound  to  observe  such  other  instruction  as 
the  said  Trustees  their  heirs  and  assigns  or  Corpo- 
ration shall  enjoin  him  or  them  for  the  better 
ordering  and  managing  of  the  said  school  or  schools 
during  his  or  their  continuance  therein.  Provided 
also  that  if  within  the  space  of  five  years  the  said 
Trustees  either  by  death  or  removal  out  of  this  Nation 
or  refusing  to  act  in  the  premises  shall  not  appear  to 
be  eight  in  number  that  then  the  said  Trustees  or  so 
many  of  them  as  shall  be  then  living  as  aforesaid  (if 
there  be  not  in  the  mean  time  a Corporation  erected 
in  which  the  said  lands  shall  be  settled)  shall  resort  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Lord  Keeper  or  other  the  Com- 
missioner or  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Ire- 
land for  the  time  being  or  for  want  of  or  in  default  of 
such  officer  or  officers  to  either  of  the  Chief  Justices 
of  the  two  Benches  or  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  His 
Highness’s  Exchequer  in  Ireland  and  to  present  unto 
them  the  names  of  such  persons  to  whom  they  intend 
to  convey  the  premises  for  supporting  the  trusts  afore- 
said to  be  by  them  approved  of.  And  that  the  persons 
whose  names  shall  be  so  presented  shall  be  at  least 
twenty  in  number  which  or  any  twelve  of  them  being 
approved  of  in  manner  as  aforesaid  by  the  persons 
aforesaid  the  said  surviving  Trustees  shall  convey  all 
and  singular  the  premises  to  the  said  parties  so  to  be 
approved  of  and  their  heirs  and  assigns.  To  the  use 
of  them  and  to  the  former  surviving  Trustees  and  their 
heirs  in  confidence  and  trust  and  to  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  intents  and  purposes  in  and  by  these 
presents  expressed  and  to  no  other  use  or  uses  whatso- 
ever. And  it  is  hereby  further  declared  to  be  the  true 
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intent  and  meaning  of  all  parties  to  these  presents 
that  neither  the  said  Trustees  their  heirs  or  assigns 
nor  the  said  Corporation  shall  make  any  demise  or 
grant  of  the  premises  or  any  part  thereof  until  the  said 
lease  to  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  be  determined  by 
effluxion  of  time  or  otherwise  and  that  the  said  Trus- 
tees their  heirs  or  assigns  shall  not  directly  or  indirectly 
take  any  demise  or  grant  of  the  premises  or  any  part 
thereof  either  in  their  own  names  or  the  names  of  any 
other  in  trust  for  them  as  long  or  during  such  time  as 
they  shall  continue  Trustees  and  if  that  they  do  that 
then  upon  due  proof  to  be  made  thereof  the  said  lease 
and  leases  grant  and  grants  shall  cease  and  become 
void.  Provided  always  that  if  the  parties  by  these 
presents  their  heirs  or  assigns  shall  not  within  the  space 
of  seven  years  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof  procure  a 
license  to  be  granted  under  His  Highnesses  Great 
Seal  of  England  or  else  procure  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  be  made  for  incorporating  of  themselves  to  be  a Cor- 
poration in  perpetual  succession  and  capable  to  reteaine 
the  lands  and  premises  to  them  and  successors  to  the 
uses  aforesaid  that  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 
Erasmus  Smith  and  his  heirs  into  all  and  singular  the 
premises  to  re-enter  and  the  same  to  have  again  and 
repossess  as  in  his  former  right  anything  in  these  pre- 
sents contained  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwith- 
standing. Ik  Witness  whereof  the  said  parties  to 
these  present  Indenture  have  interchangeably  set 


their  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  inma  B. 
written.  — 

Signed  Sealed  and  Delivered  in  the  'i 
presence  of  us  by  the  within-  I 
named  Erasmus  Smith  after  the  I 
interlining  of  these  words  follow-  I 
ing  viz.  (John  Bridges)  six  times  | 

(or  both  or  either  of  them  now 

in  the  possession  of  the  said 

Erasmus  and  his  undertenants) 

between  the  seventeenth  and  Erasmus  Smith. 

eighteenth  lines  the  word  (Seal.) 

(Trinity)  twice  (part)  between 
the  thirtieth  and  thirty-first 
lines. 

B .Worsley 
P.  0.  Frost 
E.  W.  Harrington 
Rich.  Chapell. 


Enrolled  in  the  Office  of  the  Rolls  of  TTia  Highness 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  the  16th  day  of  March, 
1657,  and  examined  by  me. 

Ba.  Wallis  Clerk  of  the  Rolls. 


Acknowledged  before  me  the  16th  of  January,  1657. 

Fred.  Lorres. 


No.  VIII.  (u.) 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  Vice-Chancellor,  p.  104,  el  seq. 

Scheme  for  the  Future  Government  and  Management  of  the  Educational  Endowments  now 
vested  in  the  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esquire. 


Recital  of  Patent  of  Charles  II. 

Whereas,  by  Letters  Patent,  dated  the  26th  day  of 
March,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  His 
Majesty  King  Charles  the  Second,  and  duly  enrolled 
in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  on  the  19  th 
December  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  said  reign, 
power  was  given  unto  Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs,  exe- 
cutors, administrators,  and  assigns,  to  found  and 
establish  three  Free  Grammar  Schools,  one  in  the 
town  of  Drogheda,  another  in  the  town  of  Galway  or 
suburbs,  and  a third  in  the  town  of  Tipperary,  and  by 
the  said  Letters  Patent  it  was  provided  that  the  said 
Erasmus  Smith  diming  his  life,  and  after  his  decease 
the  Governors  of  the  said  schools  for  the  time  being, 
and  their  successors,  should  have  full  power  from  time 
to  time  and  at  all  times  thereafter  to  place  therein  such 
numbers  of  poor  children  and  scholars,  not  exceeding 
the  number  of  twenty  of  the  said  scholars  (besides  the 
tenants’  children  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs, 
executors  or  assigns,  who  were  not  to  be  limited  to 
any  number)  as  to  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  during 
his  life,  and  after  his  decease  to  the  Governors  for  the 
time  being  and  their  successors  should  seem  con- 
venient. 

And  likewise  that  there  should  be  three  learned, 
able,  and  sufficient  persons  to  be  Schoolmasters  of  each 
and  every  of  the  said  Free  Schools,  and  three  other 
able  and  sufficient  persons  to  be  Ushers  thereof  re- 
spectively, to  teach  and  instruct  the  said  children  in 
grammar,  so  as  no  such  Usher  shall  be  appointed  in 
any  school  where  the  number  of  the  scholars  should 
not  exceed  forty,  and  likewise  that  the  Schoolmasters 
and  Ushers  should  instruct  the  children  in  their  re- 
spective schools  to  write  and  cast  accouixts,  and  as  far 
as  the  children  should  be  able  should  teach  and  in- 
struct them  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  tongues, 
and  fit  them  for  the  University  (if  the  same  should  be 
desired),  and  likewise  that  the  said  Free  Schools 
should  from  thenceforth,  for  ever  thereafter,  he,  re- 
®am,  continue  and  be  connected,  employed  and  used 
for  Free  Schools,  for  the  teaching  and  instructing  of 
Wenty  such  poor  children  or  scholars  who  should 


dwell  or  inhabit  within  two  English  miles  of  the  said 
respective  schools,  and  also  for  the  teaching  and  in- 
structing of  all  and  every  of  the  children  of  the  tenants 
of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs,  executors,  or 
assigns,  at  what  distance  soever  from  the  said  Schools 
the  said  tenants  should  dwell  or  inhabit,  and  by  the 
said  Letters  Patent  it  was  declared  that  the  persons 
thereafter  named  should  for  ever  thereafter  be  incor- 
porated, named  and  called  by  the  name  of  the  Go- 
vernors of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith, 
Esquire,  and  thirty-two  persons  therein  named  were 
appointed  to  be  the  first  Governors  of  the  said  Schools, 
and  they  and  their  successors  to  be  appointed  and 
elected  as  therein  mentioned  were  duly  incorporated, 
and  by  the  name  of  the  Governors  of  the  Schools 
founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esquire,  and  under  that 
name  of  incorporation  were  empowered  to  purchase, 
take,  hold,  receive,  enjoy,  and  have,  to  them  and  their 
successors  for  ever,  as  well  goods  and  chattels  as 
manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  reversions,  annuities, 
and  hereditaments,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued,  implead 
and  be  impleaded,  to  answer  and  be  answered  unto, 
in  all  manner  of  courts  and  places  in  Ireland,  or  else- 
where, and  they  and  their  successors  were  declared 
entitled  to  have  and  enjoy  for  ever  a common  seal, 
which  should  be  engraven  and  circumscribed  with  the 
words  “ We  are  faithful  to  our  trust  ’’ ; with  power 
from  time  to  time  to  change  such  common  seal  and  to 
cause  any  new  or  other  common  seal  to  be  made  so  as- 
the  same  be  still  engraved  and  circumscribed  as  afore- 
said. And  by  the  said  Letters  Patent  certain  powers  of 
leasing  the  several  manors,  lands,  tenements,  then  or 
thereafter  to  be  vested  in  the  Governors  were  given  to- 
them. 

And  it  was  thereby  ordained,  granted,  and  ap- 
pointed that  when  any  of  the  Governors  should  depart 
this  life,  or  be  removed  from  his  or  their  place,  the 
residue  of  the  said  Governors  and  their  successors 
should  continue  incorporate,  and  that  it  should  be 
lawful  for  the  rest  of  the  Governors,  or  the  greater 
number  of  them  then  met  and  assembled  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  elect,  nominate,  and  appoint  one  or  more  meet 
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Appendix  B.  person,  or  persons,  into  the  room  and  place  of  any  such  yearly  sum  of  £35,  clear  of  all  charges  and  Her)  +• 

Governor  who  should  depart  this  life  or  be  removed,  should  for  ever  thereafter  be  paid  out  of  0ns> 
which  person  or  persons  so  nominated  and  appointed  plus  rents  and  profits  of  the  said  lands  andV”*" 
should  be  reputed,  and  taken  from  the  time  of  his  or  ments  to  every  person  who  should  be  ehosena  A 
their  election,  to  be  from  thenceforth,  together  with  proved  a Lecturer  pursuant  to  the  Act  bv  half  T 
the  others,  Governors  of  the  said  Schools,  and  after  payments,  during  the  time  of  his  continuing  t • T 
this  manner  to  proceed  whensoever  and  as  often  as  turer  as  aforesaid ; and  the  said  Act  contaf  A 
need  should  require,  and  the  same  election  to  be  made  provision  that,  whensoever  and  as  often  3 
within  six  months  after  that  any  of  the  said  Governors  Scholar,  Student,  or  Member  of  the  said  ColW 
should  depart  this  life  or  be  removed.  whom  any  pension  or  exhibition  should  be  navlbX 

And  power  was  thereby  given  to  the  Governors  to  out  of  the  lands  or  tenements  set  apart  bv  K 

appoint  Schoolmasters,  Ushers  Scholars,  Officer  or  Erasmus  Smith  as  aforesaid,  should  stand  candiS 
Officers  for  the  said  Free  Schools,  and  to  visit,  order,  for  any  of  the  Lectureships  thereby  established  2? 
punish,  or  displace  the  Schoolmasters,  Ushers,  and  erected,  such  Scholar,  Student,  or  Member 
Scholars,  Members,  and  Officers  of  said  Schools  ; and  equally  fit  and  qualified  with  any  other  person  or  dp/ 
it  was  thereby  provided  that  every  Schoolmaster  and  sons  at  the  same  time  standing  candidate  or  rawlL 
Usher  should  be  approved  of  by  the  Archbishop  or  dates  for  the  same,  should  at  all  times  thereafter  be 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  wherein  they  were  to  live,  if  preferred  in  such  election,  nomination  and  approba 
they  should  willingly  subscribe  the  two  first  Canons  tion  before  any  other  person  whomsoever  PP 
3 ! ofTIrela?t  a°5fed  °*  “ tbe  10fch  year  And  it  was  thereby  further  enacted  that  the  twenty 

hL  S?  Lettera  Patent,  several  yearly  pensions  or  exhibitions  of  £8  a year* 


the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  in  his  lifetime,  and  after  his 
death  the  Governors  for  the  time  being,  were  author- 


and  the  fifteen  several  pensions  or  exhibitions  of  £„ 
a year  of  the  then  currency  of  Ireland,  therein  men- 


lzed  to  make  such  rules,  statutes,  and  ordinances  for  tioned  to  have  been  paid  out  of  the  said  lands  to  poor 
the  rule,  government,  and  well  ordering  of  the  said  Scholars  of  the  said  College  should,  from  time  to 

Schools  and.  Schoolmasters,  Ushers,  and  Scholars  for  time  and  at  all  times  thereafter,  be  paid  and  payable 

the  time  being  as  to  him  or  them  should  seem  meet,  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  said  lands*  and 

so  as  the  same  were  not  repugnant  to  the  Prerogative  tenements  to  the  like  number  of  Scholars,  Members 

Eoyal  of  the  Sovereign,  nor  contrary  to  the  rules  and  or  Students  of  the  said  College  respectively,  until 
statutes  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  nor  to  any  eccles-  they  should  be  otherwise  provided  for,  removed  or 
ca“n®  or  constitutions  of  the  Church  of  Ire-  take  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  said  Col- 
T>  „ lese>  or  sbould  he  of  standing  to  take  such  Master  of 

And  the  said  Letters  Patent  approved  of  and  set  Arts  Degree. 

SJ+W  ralf  °?erS’  an-d  iCOnstifcutiorls  t0  the  And  ifc  was  thereby  further  enacted  that  a certain 

Co/A  r,!°0d  a7d-  pi0^3  ™tentlon3  of  the  said  agreement  theretofore  entered  into  between  the  said 
mig ^ be  Preserved  as  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith, 

much  as  posable,  and  which  included  amongst  others  Esquire,  and  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  and  Free 
a chrection  that  the  masters  should  duly,  once  every  School  of  King  Charles  II.,  Dublin,  commonly  called 
week  on  each  Lord  s day,  catechise  their  scholars,  and  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital,  should  be  ratified  and  con- 
n,,f  Sh°£1(?  mabe  use  of. the  Catechism  set  firmed,  by  which  agreement  it  was  amongst  other 

A if  Archbishop  Usher,  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland,  things  agreed  and  provided,  that  for  the  considera- 
anasnomct  expend  some  tune  m expounding  some  part  tions  therein  mentioned,  the  Governors  of  the  said 
/fj  ,,  r,  , . Blue  Coat  Hospital  should  find  convenient  reception 

~ the  said  Letters  Patent  contamed  provisions  in  the  said  Hospital  for  any  number  of  boys  to  be 

f”  aP pkcataon  of  the  rents  and  revenues  of  the  named  and  placed  therein  by  the  Governors  of  the 

nds  and  tenements  vested  in  the  said  Governors.  Schools,  not  exceeding  twenty ; to  have  the  same 

Recital  of  Act  10  Geo.  I.  reception,  maintenance  and  clothing,  and  be  in  eveiy 

And  wlim-ooo  v_  „„  * ’ , way  under  the  same  regulations  as  the  other  boys  in 

of  the  reivn  of  Pporma  T ° P^fs®d  m the  tenth  year  said  Hospital,  and  that  the  Governors  of  the  said 

further  annliVn firm  of +1  ’’  e:atltvdfd  aa  Act  for  the  Schools  for  the  time  being  should  yearly  for  ever 

and  tenements  form  f an?  of  tbe  lands  thereafter  pay  out  of  the  surplus  rents  of  the  lands 

Eslire  d^ceSedTr  / by  E-raSmuS  Smith-  nested  in  them  to  the  Governors  of  the  said  Blue 

that  from  ind  nffi  -«  was  enacted  Coat  Hospital,  such  yearly  sum  and  sums  of  money 

of  ,0a? "tle  for  the  maintenance  of  such  boys  a,  sbould  by  tbi 

shiDs  establi.bod  ’ ,1  three  new  Fellow-  Governors  of  the  said  Schools,  pursuant  to  the  afore- 

■CouLe  teSbr  ”? ‘A“l“duf°i  e™‘'  " “id  agreement,  he  plaeed  in  the  said  Hospital  as  the 

Fellows  tLD.  t?  n *?e  P5°Tost  Senior  Governors  of  the  said  Hospital  should  frim  time  la 

elert Tod  f ? S"  fcr  WaS'  slo"1<1  *■»»  &*•  fit*  yearly  lay  out  and  expend  for  the 

shiDs  out  q„i/  i Pers°^s  *0  su°b  Vacant  Fellow-  maintenance  of  the  like  number  of  other  hoys  in  the 

the  said  OoIWb  7 +k  ars»  Students  of  said  Hospital,  such  payments  to  be  made  quarterly, 

for  the  tom/  + 67  ?-  otdd  JadSe  best  qualified  And  also  pay  the  yearly  sum  of  £5  per  annum  to  the 

as  other  Tunfnr  uvilC  sucb  manner  Schoolmaster  of  the  said  Hospital  for  teaching  the 

or  of,said  College,  by  the  laws  said  hoys  to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  as  the 

everv  nersnn  T®re  de°ted  and  appointed,  and  other  boys  in  the  said  Blue  Coat  Hospital  are  taught 
be  chosen  a uvUm*  a / tuxle  thereafter  and  instructed ; and  that  if  the  Governors  of  the  said 

of  the  Act  should  >>0  -A831*  Cohege  in  pursuance  Schools  should  at  any  time  appoint  any  of  the  said 
on?  otic  in?  P yTrl?  SUmof  £3S  6s-  8d-  boys  by  them  placed  in  the  said  Hospital,  as  afore- 

tenemenfs  formed  US- ren?f  C tbe  sa*d.  binds  and  said,  to  be  instructed  in  the  Mathematics,  the  said 
for  charitnhle  bI  ®ra3mus  Smith,  Esquire,  Governors,  over  and  above  the  payments  thereinbefore 

inp  a Tiininn  Ti  r hnne  of  his  continu-  appointed  to  be  made,  should  pay  and  allow  unto  the 

founded  oofaWiC  ^ |reof,  and  that  there  he  Governors  of  the  said  Hospital  such  sum  and  sums  of 

the  said  Pollen/ / ’ and  C0Ed'inued  &r  ever  in  money,  and  after  the  same  rate,  for  instructing  and 
savl  one  of  rVa+n  W°  ^jeoturers  (that  is  to  teaching  such  boys  in  tbe  Mathematics  as  should  be 

Natural  and  ^ -fmd  and  tbe  otber  of  paid  for  instructing  other  boys  in  the  Mathematics 

selected  andd  Expei^e„utal  Philosophy,  and  to  be  in  the  said  Hospital,  and  the  said  Act  contained  cer- 

to  Anutm  approve  of  as  therem  mentioned,  and  tain  provisions  for  apprenticing  the  boys  from  time  to 

such  timl/i1  ° +1°  ure.r?  saad  College  for  time,  and  to  be  maintained  and  educated  in  tbe  said 

school  a dim  i/C3  • f Said  ®ovemors  the  said  Hospital  when  qualified  for  that  purpose.  And  the 
seal  pi  by  m3t™men,t  under  tbeir  common  said  Act  contained  a provision  that  the  Lord  Mayor 

tbat  Purpose  and  appoint ; and  that  the  and  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Dublin  for  the  time  being, 
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and  two  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  said  city,  such  as  the 
Governors  of  the  said  Hospital  should  from  time  to 
time  elect  and  appoint,  should  for  ever  thereafter  he 
standing  Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  the  said 
Erasmus  Smith,  and  added  to  the  thirty-two  Gover- 
nors in  the  said  Letters  Patent  mentioned.  And  it 
was  further  enacted  that  the  Treasurer  and  three 
other  of  the  Governors  ot  the  said  Schools  for  the  time 
being,  such  as  the  said  Governors  of  the  said  Schools 
should  from  time  to  time  choose  and  appoint,  should 
be  and  were  thereby  declared  to  be  standing  Gover- 
nors and  added  to  the  Governors  of  the  said  Blue 
Coat  Hospital.  And  it  was  thereby  further  enacted 
that  if  at  any  time  thereafter  the  rents,  revenues,  or 
profits  of  the  said  lands  and  tenements  so  set  apart 
by  the  said  Erasmus  Smith  should  happen  to  increase 
or  be  raised  to  better  or  greater  value  than  they  then 
yielded,  or  if  any  part  of  the  then  yearly  rents  of  the 
said  lands  should  be  and  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  or  the  Governors  of  the  said  Schools,  over 
and  above  the  annual  payments,  charges,  and  expen- 
ses theretofore,  or  by  this  Act  now  in  recital, 
appointed  to  be  made  out  of  the  said  lands,  that  then 
it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Governors  of  the  said 
Schools  for  the  time  being,  from  time  to  time  for  ever 
thereafter,  to  apply  and  dispose  of  the  residue  and 
overplus  of  the  said  yearly  rents  for  or  towards  some 
public  work  or  use  in  the  said  College  or  Hospital,  in 
putting  out  poor  children  to  school  or  apprentices,  or 
in  setting  up  and  founding  one  or  more  English 
school  or  schools  in  any  place  or  places  in  this  king- 
dom as  the  Governors  of  the  said  Schools  for  the  time 
being  should  think  most  proper  and  convenient.  And 
whereas  by  the  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Municipal 
Corporations  in  Ireland  it  is  enacted  that  after  the 
said  Act  should  come  into  operation  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  which  has  long  since  taken  place,  so  much  of 
the  said  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  tenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  George  I.,  as  provides  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Dublin  then 
and  for  the  time  being,  and  two  of  the  Aldermen  of 
the  said  city  such  as  the  Governors  of  the  Schools 
founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esquire,  should  from 
time  to  time  select  and  appoint,  should  forever  there- 
after be  standing  Governors  of  the  said  Schools, 
should  be  and  the  same  was  thereby  repealed,  and 
that  four  of  the  Governors  for  the  time  being  of  the 
said  Hospital  and  Free  School  of  King  Charles  II., 
such  as  the  Governors  of  the  said  Schools  founded  by 
Erasmus  Smith,  should  from  time  to  time  select  and 
appoint,  should  for  ever  thereafter  be  standing  Gover- 
nors of  the  said  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith. 
And  whereas  in  or  about  the  year  1773  the  Governors 
of  the  said  Schools  founded  and  established  a fourth 
Grammar  School  at  Ennis,  subject  to  the  same  rules 
and  regulations  as  were  then  in  force  with  reference  to 
the  said  original  three  Grammar  Schools  founded  by 
said  Erasmus  Smith,  which  school  still  continues. 
And  whereas  by  further  Letters  Patent  dated  27th 
July,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  His  Majesty 
King  William  IV.,  and  duly  enrolled  in  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  on  the  5th  August, 
1833,  the  said  Letters  Patent  of  the  19th  day  of 
December,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  U.,  hereinbefore  mentioned,  were  con- 
finned  save  so  far  as  the  same,  or  any  of  the  provi- 
sions thereof  were  thereby  altered,  and  the  then 
Governors  of  the  said  Schools  were  again  incorporated 
and  declared  to  have  a perpetual  succession  for  ever 
111  fieed,  fact,  and  name,  and  to  be  one  body,  politic 
Mid  corporate,  named  and  called  by  the  name  of  “ The 
Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith, 
Esquire.”  And  the  said  Letters  Patent  contained  a 
provision  that  so  often  and  whensoever  any  one  or 
More  of  the  Governors  should  depart  this  life,  or  be 
removed  from  his  or  their  place  or  places  of  Governor 
or  Governors  of  the  said  Schools,  that  then  and  so 
often  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  remaining  Governors 
or  any  five  or  more  of  them,  met  and  assembled  for 
that  purpose,  to  elect,  nominate,  choose,  and  appoint 


one  or  more  meet  and  proper  person  or  persons  in  the 
room  and  place  or  rooms  and  places  of  every  such 
Governor  or  Governors  who  should  so  depart  this  life 
or  be  removed,  which  person  or  persons  so  nominated, 
elected,  and  cbosen  should  be  reputed  and  taken  from 
the  time  of  his  election,  to  be  from  thenceforth 
together  with  the  others  Governors  of  the  said 
Schools,  and  said  Letters  Patent  also  contained  a pro- 
viso for  the  appointment  of  a Treasurer  and  his  con- 
tinuance in  office,  and  for  his  accounting  to  the 
Governors  of  the  said  Schools  for  his  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements. And  also  a provision  giving  to  the 
Governors  and  their  successors  full  power  and 
authority  to  declare  and  order  that  the  allowance 
theretofore  provided  for  the  Treasurer  of  6d.  for  evory 
20s.  on  all  such  rents  as  should  be  received  by  him  for 
the  benefit  of  such  Schools  should  be  discontinued, 
and  cease  in  future  to  be  made,  and  that  the  said  sum 
of  6d.  in  the  pound  on  all  rents  received  for  the 
benefit  of  such  Schools  should  be  set  apart  and  form 
a fund  by  the  name  of  “ The  Treasurer’s  Poundage,” 
and  be  applied  in  such  manner  as  the  said  Governors 
and  their  successors  should  from  time  to  time  direct 
and  appoint  of  and  concerning  the  same.  And  the 
said  Letters  Patent  contained  certain  provisions  as  to 
leasing  any  part  or  parts  of  the  lands  vested  in  the 
Governors,  situate  in  or  near  a market  town.  And 
also  certain  provisions  as  to  the  appointment  of 
ushers  in  said  Schools,  and  as  to  five  or  more  of  the 
Governors  having  full  power  and  authority  to  do  all 
corporate  acts  whatever.  And  whereas  the  said 
allowance  provided  for  the  Treasurer  was  discon- 
tinued by  the  Governors,  and  the  said  sum  of 
6d.  in  the  pound  on  all  rents  received  was  applied 
by  them  for  several  years  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
number  of  additional  boys  in  the  King's  Hospital,  but 
was  not  set  apart  in  the  Governors’  accounts  until  the 
time  hereinafter  mentioned.  And  whereas  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  said  Act,  10  George  First, 
the  Governors  of  said  Schools  have,  from  time  to  time, 
set  up  and  founded  certain  English  Schools  in 
different  localities  in  Ireland,  several  of  which  have, 
however,  been  lately  discontinued  by  the  Governors, 
but  of  which  forty-three  are  now  in  existence,  the 
names  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  schedule  hereto 
annexed.  And  whereas  the  Governors  in  the  year 
1870  established  and  founded  the  High  School, 
Harcourt-street,  in  which  a much  higher  class  of  edu- 
cation is  given  than  in  the  ordinary  English  schools, 
and  the  same  includes  all  the  different  subjects  of 
instruction  now  taught  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of 
the  Governors.  And  whereas  by  a resolution  of  the 
Governors,  dated  the  11th  June,  1869,  it  was  resolved 
that  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Charter  of  the  Fourth  of  William  IV.,  the  Treasurer’s 
poundage  should  till  further  order  be  applied,  with 
other  funds  provided  for  the'  purpose/by  the  Gover- 
nors to  the  expenses  of  a classical  department  in  the 
said  School  in  Harcourt-street,  but  there  has  not  been 
need  to  resort  thereto  for  that  purpose.  And  whereas 
it  was  in  the  year  1881  resolved  by  the  said  Gover- 
nors that  a sum  of  £500,  portion  of  said  fund,  should 
be  applied  to  the  providing  additional  class  rooms  in 
said  school.  And  whereas  in  pursuance  of  a resolu- 
tion of  the  Governors,  dated  the  20th  December, 
1872,  a separate  account  has  since  that  time  been 
kept  in  the  Governors’  books  of  the  said  Treasurer’s 
poundage,  and  on  the  1st  May,  1885,  there  was  stand- 
ing to  the  credit  of  the  said  separate  account  the  sum 
of  £2,719  11s.  10d.,  invested  in  Government  new  3 
per  cent,  stock, . and  forming  part  of  the  general 
amount  of  said  stock  in  the  names  of  the  Governors. 
And  whereas  in  one  other  school  of  the  Governors 
held  in  the  Governors’  School  House,  in  Great  Bruns- 
wick-street,  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  a course  of  edu- 
cation intermediate  between  that  afforded  in  said 
High  School,  and  that  afforded  in  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish schools  of  the  Governors,  including  a superior 
education  in  commercial  subjects,  is  given.  And 
whereas  the  said  High  School,  Harcourt-street,  and 
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Appbhdix  B.  the  said  School  in  Great  Brunswick-street  have  been 
found  to  be  very  useful  and  the  same  ought  to  be  main- 
tained and  continued.  And  whereas  the  educational 
endowments  vested  in  the  Governors  of  the  Schools 
founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esquire,  now  consist  of 
certain  estates  in  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Tipperary, 
Sligo,  Galway,  Westmeath,  and  King's  County, 
and  the  County  of  the  town  of  Galway,  and 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  of  certain 
Government  stock  now  standing  in  the  names  of  the 
said  Governors.  And  whereas  the  Commissioners 
under  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act 
3885,  consider  that  it  is  advisable  that  a scheme  for 
the  future  government  and  management  of  such  Edu- 
cational Endowments  should  be  settled  accordingly. 
The  following  shall  be  the  scheme  for  such  govern- 
ment and  management : — 

No.  1.  The  present  Governors  of  the  Schools, 
namely The  Right  Honorable  Hedges  Eyre 
Chatterton,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Ireland ; the  Right 
Honorable  and  Most  Reverend  William  Conyngham, 
Baron  Plunket,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin1;  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  ; the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division ; the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  Division  ; The  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in 
Ireland.;  the  Reverend  John  H.  Jellett,  d.d.,  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  the  Reverend  William  C. 
Green ; the  Right  Honorable  William  Lygon,  Earl  of 
Longford  ; Edward  Pennefather,  Esq.,  q.c.  ; Anthony 
Lefroy,  Esq.,  d.d.  ; the  Honorable  and  Right  Reve- 
rend Charles  Broderick  Bernard,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Tuam ; The  Right  Honorable  Arthur  Edward,  Baron 
Ardilaun;  the  Right  Honorable  William,  Earl  of 
Meath;  Ion  Trant  Hamilton,  Esq.  ; Henry  Mulock 
Pilkm^ton,  Esq.,  q.c.  ; the  Right  Honorable  James 
John  Henry,  Earl  of  Courtown ; Thomas  Vesev 
NugenL  Esq. ; the  Honorable  Mr.  Justice  Harrison  ; 
Sir  J Calvert  Stronge,  Bart. ; The  Right  Honorable 
Charles  Stanley,  Lord  Viscount  Monck  ; the  Right 
iionorable  Somerset  Richard,  Earl  of  Belmore  ; the 
Very  Reverend  Hercules  Henry  Dickinson,  dd  • 
the  Reverend  H.  R.  Poole ; the  Right  Honorable 
Laurence,  Earl  of  Rosse ; George  Woods  Maunsell, 
Esq.,  d.l.  ; Hewett  Poole  Jellett,  Esq.,  qc  - Sir 
Andrew  Searle  Hart,  Knt. ; the  Rev.  J.  Carson,  d d • 
James  Chaagneau  Colville,  Esq. ; Samuel  H.  Close, 
Esq. ; the  Reverend  J.  Gwynne,  d.d.  ; Gordon  E. 
Tombe,  Esq.,  and  F.  P.  Cairnes,  Esq.,  and  their  suc- 
cessor's, to  be  appointed  as  hereinafter  mentioned, 
shall  continue  to  be  one  corporation  or  body  politic  to 
have  continuance  for  ever  by  their  present  name  of 
rSchools  founded  by  Erasmus 
Snnth,  Esquire,  hereinafter  called  the  Governors,  and 
the  above  named  persons  shall  continue  to  be  incorpo- 
rated and  to  have  perpetual  succession  by  the  same 
name,  and  by  the  same  name  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
plead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered  unto 
ana  in  aU  courts  and  places  whatsoever  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  her  heirs  and  successors,  in 
all  suits,  plamts,  and  demands  whatsoever,  and  they 
shall  continue  to  have  a common  seal  engraved  and 
circumscribed  with  these  words,  “ We  are  faithful  to 
our  trust,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  and  their 
successors  to  break  and  alter  or  renew  the  said  seal. 

■ The  ^jeral  persons  who  shall  hereafter  fill 

fcSl"5'8  °?0eS  " tl18  ChuT0h  0{  shall, 

.dmnigtkeii-oontmuaneein  such  offices  respectively 
be  <^^0  memWs  of  the  said  corporation,  that  k 
to  . say  , —The  Archbishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Armagh 
Prunate  and  Metropolitan  of  aU  Ireland,  and 
Archbishop  of  the  United  Dioceses  of  Dublin  and 
Glendalough,  Primate  of  Ireland. 

- No.  3.  The  successors  in  office  of  the  following 
Governors  respectively,  that  is  to  say:—The  Lord 
Chancellor  °f  Ireland,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
Ireland  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
'r,™  I,1Uslon.i  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of 
„J?efer  Division,  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
m Ireland,  and  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 


Dublin,  shall  not  become  or  be  ex-officio  members  nf 
the  said  corporation,  and  on  any  of  the  said  °f 

Who  now  fill*  the  said  offices  respSly 
the  same  they  shall  thereupon  cease  to  be  mmbS 
of  the  said  corporation,  and  thereupon  or  in  the  eS 
of  any  of  them  otherwise  ceasing  to  be  a member 
members  of  the  said  corporation,  their  places  ns  c J 

shall  not  be  filled  np,  aid  the  io£  £, Sr  “S’ 

Governors  shall  thereupon  from  time  to  time  w 
duced  accordingly.  e re~ 

No.  4.  Vacancies  which  shall  occur  amongst  the 
Governors  other  than  ex-ojjicio  Governors,  and  those 
elected  from  the  Governors  of  the  King’s  HospiS 
under  the  statutes  hereinbefore  recited,  shall  be  filled 
only  by  the  election  of  one  new  Governor  for  even- 
two  of  such  vacancies  until  the  whole  number  <C- 
Governors  including  the  ex-officio  Governors  and  tlio<Te 
so  elected  from  the  Governors  of  the  King’s  Hospital 
shall  be  reduced  to  twenty-five,  and  upon  such  re! 
duction  the  total  number  of  Governors,  including  as 
aforesaid,  shall  thenceforth  for  ever  be  and  continue 
to  be  twenty-five. 

No.  5.  Subject  to  the  provisions  hereinbefore  con- 
tained, upon  any  vacaucy  occurring  among  the 
Governors,  others  than  the  ex-officio  Governor  and 
those  elected  from  the  Governors  of  the  King’s 
Hospital,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  remaining  Gover- 
nors,  at  a meeting  duly  summoned  for  such  purpose,  to 
elect  a fit  and  proper  person,  being  a member  of  the 
Lhurch  of  Ireland,  in  the  place  of  every  such  Gover- 
nor whoso  place  shall  have,  so  become  vacant,  which 
person  so  elected  by  the  said  Governors  shall 
become  and  be  from  the  time  of  his  election  a member 
of  the  said  Corporation  and  a Governor  of  said 
Schools;  and  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  the  Governors 
so  from  time  to  time  to  proceed  whensoever  and  as 
often  as  occasion  shall  require.  The  election  of 
Governors  from  the  Governors  of  the  King’s  Hospital 
shall,  as  and  when  vacancies  occur  among  them,  con- 
tiuue  to  take  place  and  be  made  in  manner  provided  by 
the  said  statutes  in  that  behalf,  but  no  Governor  shall  be 
so  elected  who  isnot  a member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland. 

No.  G.  If  any  of  the  Governor's  shall  go  to  reside 
permanently  abroad,  or  become  incapable  of  acting  as 
a Governor,  or  become  bankrupt,  or  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  or  shall  send  in  his 
resignation  in  writing  to  the  Governors,  and  such 
resignation  shall  be  accepted,  every  such  person  shall 
thereupon  be  removed  from,  being  a Governor  of  the 
said  schools.  . If  any  of  the  elected  Governors  shall 
without  sufficient  cause  to  be  allowed  by  the  Governors 
absent  himself  from  the  meetings  of  the  said  corpo- 
ration during  the  space  of  one  year,  such  absence  shill 
be  a good  cause  of  removal.  It  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  others  Governors  in  any  of  such  cases  by  reso- 
lution passed  at  a meeting  of  the  Governors  duly 
summoned  for  such  purpose  to  remove  such  person 
from  being  a Governor,  and  to  declare  his  place  to  be 
vacant,  and  at  a subsequent  meeting  duly  summoned 
for  such  purpose  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  another 
Governor  in  the  place  of  him  so  removed. 

No.  7.  Any  five  or  more  of  the  Governors  met  and 
assembled  at  a meeting  duly  summoned,  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  do  and  transact  all  matters- 
and  things  relative  to  the  said  schools  in  said  Letters 
Patent,  or  herein  mentioned,  or  relative  to  any  other 
schools  by  them  established,  or  to  be  established,  or 
to  the  estates  or  funds  entrusted  to  the  said  Governors, 
and  generally  to  do  all  corporate  acts  whatsoever  as 
fully  and  effectually  as  if  all  the  said  Governors  and 
their  successors,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  were 
personally  present. 

No.  8.  The  Governors  shall  continue  to  hold  all 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  now  vested  in 
.them,  and  shall  have  power  to  acquire  and  hold  other 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  of  and  from  any 
person  or  persons  as  they  may  think  necessary. 

No.  9.  The  Governors  may  receive  for  the  use  of 
the  said  corporation,  or  for  any  purpose  connected 
therewith,  any  money,  goods,  or  chattels  that  may  be 
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•rcn  or  bequeathed  to  them  by  any  person  or  body 
Clitic  capable  of  making  a gift  or  bequest  thereof. 

’lO.  The  Governors  may  from  time  to  time  sell 
all  or  any  of  the  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 
now  vested  in  them  or  which  may  thereafter  be  vested 
in  them,  and  the  mines  and  minerals  under  all  or  any 
of  the  same  premises,  together  with,  or  separate  from, 
the  surface,  with  sufficient  power  for  working  and 
carrying  away  the  same,  or  to  grant  any  easements, 
rights  liberties,  privileges,  or  conveniences  in,  out  of, 
or”  upon  the  same  premises  or  any  of  them.  The 
Governors  may  sell  said  premises  or  any  of  them  in 
jine  or  more  lots  by  public  auction,  or  private  contract, 
or  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  Facilitate  the 
Sale  and  Transfer  of  Land  in  Ireland,  or  of  the  Pur- 
chase of  Land  Ireland  Act,  1885,  or  of  any  Acts 
continuing  or  amending  same,  and  upon  every  such 
sale  they  shall  have  power,  in  any  conditions  of 
or  contract  for  sale,  to  make  any  stipulations  as  to 
title,  evidence,  indemnity,  or  mode  of  paying  the  pur- 
chase money  or  otherwise,  and  to  buy  in  all  or  any  of 
the  same  premises,  and  to  rescind  or  vary  any  contract 
for  sale  without  being  answerable  for  loss,  and  they 
may  execute  and  do  all  such  assurances  and  things  as 
they  may  think  fit  for  effectuating  such  sale. 

No.  11.  The  Governors  shall  invest  the  moneys  to 
arise  from  such  sale  or  sales,  and  may  invest  all  other 


moneys  of  the  corporation  in  their  hands  from  time 
to  time  not  required  for  current  expenses,  in  and 
upon  any  of  the  public  stocks  or  funds  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  India,  or  of  any  Colony  or  Dependency 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  Bank  of  Ireland  or 
P.nT'l-  of  England  Stock,  or  East  India  Stock,  or  in  or 
upon  the  securities  of  the  debentures , bonds,  or  mort- 
gages, or  debenture  shares  or  stock  of  any  municipal 
hotly,  or  of  any  public  company  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on,  and  then  actually  carrying  on, 
business  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  Colonies,  or 
India,  and  paying  or  dividing  a dividend  or  profit 
upon  their  ordinary  shares,  capital,  or  stock,  for  not 
less  than  three  years  next  preceding  such  investment ; 
and  shall  have  power  from  time  to  time  to  vary  such 
investments  for  others  of  a like  nature,  and  shall  apply 
the  annual  interest  and  income  of  any  investment  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lands  to  and  for  the  same 
purposes  which  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  premises 
so  sold  were  applicable,  and  no  other. 

No.  12.  The  Governors  shall  have  power  to  make 
leases  of  all  or  any  part  or  parts  of  the  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  now  or  hereafter  to  be  vested 
in  them  for  such  term  at  such  a rent  and  such  re- 
strictions, conditions,  and  provisions,  and  in  all 
respects  according  to  the  provisions  of  any  statute  or 
statutes  now  in  force  in  Ireland  or  hereafter  to  be 
passed  amending  same,  regulating  the  making  of  leases 
by  the  Governors  or  other  charitable  corporations. 

No.  13.  The  Governors  shall  assemble  and  meet 
together  six  times  at  the  least  in  every  year,  at  such 
times  as  shall  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Treasurer,  and  such  meetings  shall  be  held  at  their 
Boardroom  in  Harcourt-street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
or  in  such  other  place  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time 
fix  or  determine. 

No.  14.  The  Standing  Committee  of  the  Governors 
shall  continue  as  at  present  for  such  purposes  and 
with  such  power’s  as  now  committed  to  it  by  the 
Governors,  but  subiect  to  such  changes  as  it  may  from 
time  to  time  seem  fit  to  the  Governors  to  make  in 
respect  thereof.  The  Governors  shall  also  have  power 
from  time  to  time  to  appoint  special  or  other  Com- 
mittees of  their  members,  consisting  of  not  less  than 
five,  of  the  Governors,  for  the  performance  of  such 
duties  as  may  be  delegated  to  them.  The  quorum  of 
Committees  and  the  mode  of  conducting  business  at 
Committee  meetings  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Gover- 
nors from  time  to  time. 

No.  15.  Minute  Books,  in  which  all  the  proceedings 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  also  of  any  Committees 
appointed  by  them,  shall  be  entered  and  recorded, 
shall  continue  to  be  kept  as  heretofore,  or  in  such  other 


manner  as  the  Governors  shall  from  time  to  time  appendix  B, 
appoint.  — 

No.  16.  The  Governors,  at  a meeting  duly  sum- 
moned for  the  purpose,  shall  once  in  each  and  every 
year,  or  oftener  if  occasion  shall  require,  meet  to- 
gether at  their  Boardroom,  in  Harcourt-street,  or  in 
such  other  place  as  they  shall  appoint,  on  a day  to  be 
by  them  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  shall  nomi- 
nate, elect,  and  choose  one  honest,  able,  and  discreet 
person,  being  one  of  the  Governors,  to  be  their 
Treasurer  for  the  year  next  ensuing  the  day  of  such 
election,  or  for  such  longer  period  as  may  be  necessary' 
to  enable  the  said  Governors  or  their  successors  con- 
veniently to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a Trea- 
surer in  his  room.  The  same  person  may  be  re-elected 
Treasurer  by  the  Governors  from  year  to  year.  In 
case  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Treasurer  shall 
happen,  by  death  or  otherwise,  before  the  expiration 
of  any  such  period  of  office,  the  Governors  shall,  as 
soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  proceed  in  like  manner 
to  elect  another  of  the  Governors  to  be  Treasurer  for 
the  remaining  portion  of  said  period.  The  Bight  Hon. 

Hedges  Eyre  Chatterton,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
shall  continue  to  be  the  Treasurer  for  the  current 
year. 

No.  17.  The- Treasurer  for  the  time  being  shall  be 
the  Chairman  of  the  said  Board  of  Governors,  and 
shall,  if  present,  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Board 
and  of  any  Committee  thereof  of  which  he  shall  be  a 
member.  In  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer,  the  senior 
of  the  Governors  present,  according  to  the  time  of 
election,  shall  be  Chairman  of  such  meeting. 

No.  18.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  power  from  time 
to  time,  as  he  shall  think  necessary,  to  summon,  and 
on  the  requisition  in  writing  of  five  of  the  Governors, 
shall  summon  a special  meeting  of  the  Governors. 

The  business  to  be  transacted  at  such  special  meeting 
shall  be  stated  in  the  summons  convening  same. 

Three  clear  days’  notice  at  the  least  of  the  intention 
to  hold  such  meeting  shall  be  given  to  each  of  the 
Governors. 

No.  19.  If  within  half  an  hour  after  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  any  meeting  of  the  Governors,  a sufficient 
number  of  Governors  to  form  a quorum  be  not  present, 
or  if  the  business  at  any  meeting  be  not  completed, 
the  Governors  present  may  adjourn  the  meeting  to 
such  day  or  time  as  they  may  fix,  of  which  notice 
ptia.11  be  given  in  such  manner  as  the  Governors  may 
from  time  to  time  appoint. 

No.  20.  Every  question  at  a meeting  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  majority  of  the  Governors  present,  and 
voting  on  the  question,  and  in  case  of  equality  of 
votes,  the  Chairman  shall  have  a second  or  casting  vote. 

No.  21.  Any  resolution  of  the  Governors  may  be 
rescinded  or  varied  at  a special  meeting,  held  after 
not  less  than  seven  days’  notice,  which  notice  shall 
state  the  proposal  to  rescind  the  same. 

No.  22.  The  Governors  may  from  time  to  time  ap- 
point under  their  Common  Seal  a fit  person  to  be 
Begistrar  during  their  pleasure. 

No.  23.  There  shall  be  paid  to  such  Registrar  such 
yearly  salary  as  the  Governors  shall  determine. 

No.  24.  The  Begistrar  shall  perform  such  duties, 
and  conform  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  Governors. 

No.  25.  The  Governors  may  from  time  to  time  ap- 
point an  Accountant  or  Bookkeeper  during  their 
pleasure,  such  appointment  shall  be  made  by  minute 
or  resolution  of  the  Governors.  There  shall  be  prud 
to  such  Accountant  or  Bookkeeper  such  salary  as  the 
Governors  shall  determine. 

No.  26.  The  Governors  may  from  time  to  tune  ap- 
point one  or  more  Agent  or  Agents  to  collect  the  rents 
of  and  manage  their  said  estates,  and  may  allow  him 
or  them  such  receivers’  fees  not  exceeding  one  shilling 
in  the  pound,  or  such  salary  as  they  may  think  expe- 
dient, and  they  may  also  appoint  such  Bailiff  or 
Bailiffs,  as  they  may  think  necessary  to  assist  such 
Agent  or  Agents,  and  at  such  salaries  or  wages  as  they 
shall  think  fit. 
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appendix  B No.  27.  The  Governors  shall  continue  to  cause  full 
---  accounts  to  be  kept  of  the  Capital,  Income,  and  Expen- 
diture of  the  said  corporation,  vested  in,  received,  and 

Pvn^ti  rl  ari  W 


expended  by  them. 

No.  28.  The  Registrar  and  Agents,  and  all  and 
every  other,  the  Officers  and  persons  employed  by  the 
Governors  in  receiving,  keeping,  paying,  and  dispos- 
ing of  the  moneys,  rents,  revenues,  and  other  the 
goods,  and  treasure,  belonging  to  the  said  Schools 
shall  yearly,  and  every  year,  or  oftener,  whensoever 
thereunto  required  by  the  Governors,  make  and  give 
up  a true  and  just  account  of  all  their  receipts,  dis- 
bursements, balances,  and  arrears  of  rent,  and  of  all 
and  every  such  sum  and  sums  of  money,  and  other 
the  goods  and  revenues  of  and  belonging  to  the  same 
schools,  as  shall  have  been  by  them  respectively  re- 
ceived or  disposed  of  as  aforesaid,  unto  the  Governors 
or  any.  person  or  persons  to  be  by  them  nominated, 
authorized,  deputed,  and  appointed  to  examine  and 
investigate  the  same,  and  the  said  Governors  shall 
have  full  power  to  examine  and  allow  of  such  Accounts, 
and  thereupon  to  give  final  discharges  thereof,  if  re- 
quired. 

No.  29.  The  Governors  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  Ireland  shall  continue  to  be  the  Bankers  of  the 
Governors. . An  account  shall  be  kept,  as  at  present, 
with  the  said  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  the  name  of  “ The 
Governors  of  the  Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith, 
Esq.”  and  all  moneys  payable  to  the  Governors,  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  lodged  to  the  credit  of  such  ac- 
count. All  cheques  or  drafts  on  such  account  nhp.11 
be  signed  by  three  of  the  Governors. 

No.  30.  The  Governors  shall,  after  defraying  the 
outgoings  and  expenses  of  management,  and  of  repairs 
and  improvements,  and  the  annual  and  other  charges, 
and  the  burdens  and  taxes  affecting  their  estates  and 
property,  and  all  salaries  and  wages  payable  by  them 
to  their  officers  and  servants,  apply  the  balance  of 
their  income  for  the  purposes  hereinafter  set  forth. 

Grammar  Schools. 

No.  31.  The  Governors  shall  maintain  the  three 
Grammar  Schools  originally  established  in  the  several 
places  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
Town  of  Drogheda,  in  the  Town  of  Galway,  or  sub- 
urbs, and  in  the  Town  of  Tipperary,  and  also  subject 
as  is  hereinafter  provided,  the  Grammar  School  estab- 
lished, by  the  Governors  in  the  Town  of  Ennis— in 
boarding  and  day  schools  for  boys. 

No.  32.  The  Governors  shall  have  full  power,  license 
and  lawful  authority  at  their  will  and  pleasure  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  to  place  in 
said  Grammar  Schools  as  free  dayboys,  such  numbers 
ot  poor  children  or  scholars,  not  exceeding  the  number 
of  twenty  m each  school  (besides  the  tenants’ 
children  of  the  said  Erasmus  Smith,  his  heirs  exe 
cutors,  or  assigns  who  are  not  to  be  limited  to  any 
number)  as  to  the  Governors  shall  seem  expedient 
No.  33.  The  Governors  may,  if  they  shall  think  it 
expedient  so  to  do,  discontinue  the  said  School  at 
Ennis  and  cease  to  maintain  same.  Provided  how- 
ever, that  they  shall  not  do  so  except  by  a resolution 
passed  at  a meeting  of  the  Governors  duly  convened 
for  the  purpose.  If  and  when  the  Governors  shall 
resolve  to  discontinue  the  Ennis  School  they  shall 
/e..j.  liberty  to  sell  the  school  premises  and  the 
buildings  thereof  and  the  ground  connected  there- 
with subject  to  such  conditions  and  in  such  manner 
as  they  shall  deem  most  expedient,  and  the  provi- 
sions hereinbefore  contained  in  paragraph  10  shall  be 
applicable  to  such  sale. 

' N,°'  w Governors  shall  likewise  maintain  as 
a school  for  day  boys  the  said  school  known  as  the 
DubUn  Ch°01  m Harcourtstreet>  in  the  city  of 

No,  35.  The  Governors  may  at  any  time  by  resolu- 
faon  atameetmgduly  convened  for  the  purpose 
declare  that  the  said  High  School  in  Harcourlstreet 
shall  thenceforth  be  a grammar  school  for  day  boys 
upon  such  terms  and  with  such  number  of  free 


boys  as  the  Governors  shall  from  time  to  time  deter- 

No.  36.  The  Governors  shall  from  time  « 
^pomt  learned,  able,  and  sufficient  personstoh! 
Head  Masters  of  each  and  every  of  the  2d  2 ^ 
Schools  hereinbefore  mentioned  ; such  atSTf 
to  be  under  their  common  seal,  and  to*be  ch?S 
the  pleasure  of  the  Governors  and  their  sin™^”5 
They  shall  HWj,  appoint 
as  they  shall  tie  r,  it  necessary  to  be  Assistant  Master 
m each  tmd  every  of  the  said  Schools;  the  3S 
of  Snell  Assistant  Masters  to  be  in  their  discr™™ 
Such  Assistant  Masters  shah  be  appointed  by 
resolution  of  the  Governors,  and  shall  hold  ttrt. 
appointments  during  the  pleasure  of  the  said  Govw 
““  lT*™r’  ,ttat  *■“  Governor, 

if  they  shall  think  it  expedient  so  to  do,  permit 
several  Head  Masters  in  each  of  said  Schools^ 
select  and  appoint  the  Assistant  Masters  in  their 
several  schools  so  as  such  selection  and  appoint- 
ment  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governors 
, . 0>  ^7-  Iu  case  the  said  Governors  for  the  time 
being  shall  not  within  six  months  after  a vacancy 
shall  occur  in  the  office  of  Head  Master  in  any  of 
the  said  Schools,  appoint  a person  to  such  office  then 
and  so  often,  and  m every  such  case  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  other  Chief  Governor 
or  Governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  to  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  a fit  and  proper  person  to  every  such 
office  as  shall  remain  void  for  the  time  aforesaid  by 
the  default  of  the  said  Governors  as  aforesaid. 

, *5?-  38.  -No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  office 
or.Jdead  Master  or  Assistant  Master  in  any  of  the 
said  Schools  unless  he  be  a member  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  if  any  person  appointed  to  any  of  said 
offices  shall  cease  to  be  a member  of  such  Church  he 
shall  thereupon  be  removed  from  such  office. 

No.  .39.  The  Governors  shall  have  full  power,  by 
resolution  of  the  Board,  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
shall  think  just  or  expedient,  for  sufficient  cause  ex- 
pressed in  said  resolution,  to  remove  or  dismiss  any  of 
the  said.  Head  Masters  or  Assistant  Masters  without 
any  notice  or  payment  in  lieu  of  notice,  and  shall 
also  have  like  power  to  remove  or  dismiss  any  of 
said  Head  Masters  or  Assistant  Masters  without 
assigning  any  cause,  after  giving  to  any  such  Head 
Master  six  calendar  months'  notice  of  their  intention 
so  to  do,  or  paying  him  six  calendar  months’  salaiy 
in  lieu  of  such  notice,  and  to  any  such  Assistant 
Master  three  calendar  months’  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion so. to  do,  or  paying  him  three  calendar  months’ 
salary  in  lieu  of  such  notice. 

N o.  40.  Every  Head  Master,  before  taking  office 
under  this  scheme,  shall  sign  and  deliver  to  the 
Governors  a declaration  in  writing  to  the  following 
effect : — 

I*  , declare  that  I am  a member  of 

the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  that  I will  always,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  discharge  the  duties  of  Head  Master  of 

School  during  my  tenure  of  office,  and  that  if  I am 
removed  therefrom  I will  thereupon  acquiesce  in  such 
removal,  and  relinquish  all  claim  to  the  Mastership  and 
its  future  emoluments,  and  deliver  up  to  the  Governors,  or 
as  they  direct,  possession  of  all  property  of  the  School  then 
in  my  possession  or  occupation. 

No.  41.  The  Governors  shall  from  time  to  time  pay 
to  each  of  said  Head  Masters  and  Assistant  Masters 
such  annual  salary  or  stipend  as  they  shall  think 
expedient. 

No  42.  The  Head  Masters,  Assistant  Masters,  and 
Scholars  of  the  said  several  Schools,  and  of  every  of 
them,  shall  be  allowed,  ordered,  directed,  visited, 
placed,  or  displaced  by  the  Governors,  or  any  three  of 
them,  to  be  elected  by  the  said  Governors  according 
to  such  allowances,  rules,  statutes,  and  ordinances  as 
shall  be  appointed,  set  forth,  made,  devised,  or  estab- 
lished by  the  said  Governors  for  the  time  being,  under 
their  said  common  seal. 

No.  43.  No  Head  Master  shall  receive  from,  or 
demand  from,  any  boy  in  the  School,  or  from  any  person 
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whomsoever  on  behalf  of  any  such  boy,  any  gratuity, 
fee  or  payment,  except  such  as  are  prescribed  and 
by  the  Governors. 

No.  44.  The  Governors  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority,  under  their  said  common  seal,  to  make, 
ordain,  and  appoint  such  rules,  statutes,  and  ordinances 
for  the  ruling,  government,  and  well-ordering  of  the 
said  Schools,  and  the  said  Head  Masters,  Assistant 
Masters,  and  Scholars  for  the  time  being,  as  to  the 
said  Governors  shall  seem  meet  and  convenient,  and 
the  same  orders,  rules,  statutes,  acts,  and  ordinances 
so  by  them  to  be  made,  set  down,  and  prescribed  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  and  stand  in  full  force  and  strength 
in  law  to  all  constructions,  intents,  and  purposes,  so 
as  the  same  be  not  repugnant  to  the  prerogative  royal 
nor  contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  or 
to  any  ecclesiastical  canons  or  constitutions  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  which  then  shall  be  in  force. 

No.  45.  The  Governors  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  from  time  to  time  to  regulate,  direct,  and 
appoint  the  course  of  education  to  be  adopted  and 
carried  out  in  each  of  the  said  schools. 

No.  46.  The  twenty  original  exhibitions  of  £8, 
late  Irish  currency,  equivalent  to  £7  7s.  8 d.  sterling, 
and  fifteen  original  exhibitions  of  £6,  late  Irish  cur- 
rency, equivalent  to  £5  10s.  9 d.,  mentioned  in  the 
Act  of  Tenth  George  the  First  shall  subject  as  is  here- 
inafter provided,  continue  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rents 
and  profits  of  the  several  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments now  vested  in  the  Governors  to  the  like 
number  of  poor  scholars,  members  or  students  of 
Trinity  College,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  until  they  shall 
be  otherwise  provided  for  or  removed,  or  take  the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  the  said  College,  or  shall 
be  of  standing  to  take  such  Master  of  Arts  Degree, 
provided,  however,  that  no  exhibition  shall  last  for  a 
longer  period  than  five  years. 

No.  47.  For  the  benefit  of  the  four  grammar 
Schools  at  Drogheda,  Galway,  Tipperary,  and  Ennis, 
and  the  pupils  thereof,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning  therein,  one  of  the  said  exhibitions  of 
£7  7 8.  8 d.  shall  continue  to  be  increased  or  supple- 
mented each  year  by  an  additional  grant  of  £32  12s.  4 d. 
to  the  sum  of  £40,  which  in  the  event  of  a student 
who  shall  have  obtained  same  being  the  first  in  merit 
of  all  the  competitors  from  whatever  school  they  shall 
have  entered,  the  said  College  may  be  augmented  by 
the  further  sum  of  £10  a year  so  as  to  amount  to  £50 
a year  iu  the  whole,  and  one  other  of  said  exhibitions 
shall  be  increased  or  supplemented  each  year  by  an 
additional  grant  of  £17  12s.  4 d.  to  the  sum  of  £25. 

No.  48.  Five  of  the  said  statutory  exhibitions  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  High  School  in  Harcourt-street, 
and  supplemented  to  £30  each  including  the  statutory 
amount 

Ho.  49.  The  said  several  supplemented  sums  or 
grants  shall  be  held  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  also  to  such  special  orders  occasioned  by  special 
circumstances,  as  the  Governors  shall  from  time  to 
time  make  in  reference  to  same,  and  they  shall  be 
known  and  distinguished  as  “ Erasmus  Smith’s  Supple- 
mented Exhibitions.” 

Ho.  .50.  The  Governors  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  from  time  to  time  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  number  and  amount  of  said  Supplemented  Exhi- 
bitions, and  if,  and  when  their  funds  will  admit  of 
Bamej  to  apply  a further  sum,  not  exceeding  £500  a 
to  supplement  others  of  the  said  Statutory 
Exhibitions,  or  to  found  new  Exhibitions  for  the  like 
purposes,  and  also  from  time  to  time  to  vary,  alter, 
aud  rescind  the  regulations  and  conditions  under  which 
^d  several  Exhibitions,  both  Statutory  and  Supple- 
mented, shall  be  held  and  payable,  to  make  new 
regulations  and  conditions  in  respect  thereof. 

Brmaunck-street  School. 

.,  '*?ie  Governors  shall  maintain  and  keep  up 

toe  Brunswick-street  School,  as  a Day  School  for 

ys,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  in  their  judgment  be 
useful  and  of  public  advantage,  with  such  number  of 


free  boys  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  determine 
and  order,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe  and 
regulate  the  course  of  education  to  be  adopted  in  said 
school.  They  shall  from  time  to  time  as  vacancies 
occur,  appoint  a Head  Master,  and  such  Assistant 
Master  or  Masters,  or  may  delegate  the  appointment 
of  such  Assistant  Master  or  Masters  to  the  Head 
Master,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons appointed  by  him  as  they  shall  think  expedient 
and  necessary,  such  appointments  to  be  made  by  re- 
solution of  the  Governors.  The  Salaries  of  the  Head 
Master  and  Assistant  Masters  shall  be  of  such  amounts 
as  the  Governors  shall  from  time  to  time  determine. 

Blue  Coat  Hospital. 

No.  52.  The  Governors  shall,  out  of  the  Educa- 
tional Endowments  now  vested  in  them,  continue  to 
perform  and  fulfil  their  contract  with  the  Governors 
of  the  King*  s Hospital,  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the 
said  recited  Act  of  the  10  th  George  the  First,  and 
shall  accordingly  continue  to  pay  to  the  Governors 
of  the  Hospital  and  Free  School  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  Dublin,  commonly  called  the  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  such  sums  as  are 
payable  thereunder  for  the  maintenance  and  education 
of  the  boys  placed  by  them  in  the  said  Hospital. 

English  Schools. 

No.  53.  The  Governors  shall,  out  of  the  Educa- 
tional Endowments  now  vested  in  them,  after  pro- 
viding for  the  several  matters  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
be  at  liberty  to  continue  all  existing  grants  to  the 
several  English  Schools  mentioned  in  the  Schedule 
hereto,  so  long  as  they  are  conducted  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  as  the  Governors 
shall  think  it  expedient  to  continue  same. 

No.  54.  The  Governors  shall  be  at  liberty  to  dis- 
continue their  grants  to  any  of  their  English  Schools 
as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  especially  to  any  of  them 
existing  in  places  where  sufficient  grants  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
for  the  maintenance  of  schools  under  the  patronage 
and  management  of  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland, 
and  in  which  the  children  attending  such  English 
Schools  can  be  conveniently  taught,  or  where  the 
schools  are  otherwise  in  a position  to  obtain  sufficient 
support  either  from  private  contributions  or  public 
funds.  On  the  discontinuance  of  any  such  school, 
the  Governors  may  make  reasonable  compensation  to 
any  Teacher  of  the  same  at  the  time  of  its  discon- 
tinuance who  shall  have  been  not  less  than  ten  years 
continuously  in  the  Governors’  employment  next 
preceding  such  discontinuance. 

No.  55.  In  any  cases  in  which  grants  shall  be  so 
withdrawn  from  schools  where  the  premises  are  vested 
in  the  Governors,  the  use  of  the  premises,  may,  upon 
such  terms  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Governors  shall  think  fit,  be  given  to  persons  being 
members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  and  approved  of 
by  the  Governors,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
therein  schools  for  the  education  of  poor  children  in 
cases  where  there  is  nothing  in  the  grants  under 
which  the  Governors  themselves  hold  the  premises  to 
prevent  their  so  doing. 

No.  56.  The  Governors  shall  be  at  liberty  out  of 
any  such  surplus  income  to  make  grants  .for . the 
maintenance  of  English  schools  not  already  maintained 
by  them  in  localities  where  adequate  funds  from  other 
sources  cannot  be  obtained. 

No.  57.  -Any  grants  to  be  made  by  the  Governors 
for  the  maintenance  of  English  schools  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Governors 
shall  from  time  to  time  make  in  reference  to  same.. 

No.  58.  The  Governors  may  from  time  to  time 
appoint  under  their  common  seal  two  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  be  Inspectors — the  one  to  be  an  Inspector 
of  the  four  Grammar  schools  and  of  Harcourt-street 
school,  the  other  of  the  English  schools  and  of  the 
Brunswick-street  school — at  such  salaries  as  they  may 
think  expedient.  The  Inspectors  shall  inspect  their 
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ApriaoKx  BT  respective  schools  at  least  twice  in  every  year  or 
offceher,  if  required  by  the  Governors  so  to  do.  They 
shall  inspect  and  examine  the  several  buildings  at  • 
each  inspection  and  report  on  their  condition ; they 
shall  examine  each  boy  in  the  course  of  education  in 
the  particular  school ; and  they  shall,  if.  so  directed 
by  the  Governors,  also  hold  an  examination  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  Church  Catechism  ; but  no  boy 
who  is  not  a member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  shall 
be  required  to  attend  such  examinations  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  Church  Catechism  whose  parents  or 
guardians  shall  object  thereto. 

Religious  Education  in  all  the  Schools. 

No.  59.  Religious  instruction  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
shall  be  given  in  each  and  every  of  the  said  several 
schools  whether  Grammar  or  English,  or  other  schools 
under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Governors.  No  alteration  in  any  such 
regulations  shall  take  effect  until  the  expiration  of  six 
months  at  the  least  after  notice  of  the  making  of  the 
alteration  shall  have  been  given  by  the  Governors, 
in  such  manner  as  they  shall  consider  best  calculated 
to  bring  the  matter  within  the  knowledge  of  persons 
interested  in  the  said  schools. 

No.  60.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  a person  liable 
to  maintain  or  having  the  actual  custody  of  any  boy 
attending  any  of  the  said  schools  as  a pupil,  who  is 
not  a member  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  may  claim  by 
notice  in  writing  addressed  to  the  Head  Master,  the 
exemption  of  such  boy  from  attending  prayer  or 
religious  worship,  or  from  any  lesson  or  series  of  les- 
sons on  a religious  subject,  and  such  boy  shall  be 
exempted  accordingly ; and  no  such  boy  shall  by 
reason  of  any  exemption  from  attending  prayer  or 
religious  worship,  or  from  lessons  or  any  series  of 
lessons  on  a religious  subject,  be  deprived  of  any 
advantage  or  emolument  in  the  school  or  out  of  the 
endowment  of  the  foundation  to . which  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  entitled. 

No.  61.  If  any  Head  Master  or  Assistant  Master 
in  the  course  of  other  lessons  at  which  any  boy 
exempted  under  the  preceding  clause,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  school  present,  shall 
teach  systematically  and  persistently  any  pai-ticular 
religious  doctrine,  from  the  teaching  of  which  any 
exemption  has  been  claimed  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
the  Governors  shall,  on  complaint  made  in  writing  to 
them  by  the  parent,  guardian,  or  person  liable  to 
maintain  or  having  the  actual  custody  of  such  boy, 
hear  the  complaint,  and  inquire  into  the  circumstan- 
ces, and  if  the  complaint  is  judged  to  be  reasonable, 
make  all  proper  provisions  for  remedying  the  matter 
complained  of. 

. No.  .62.  The  Governors  shall  have  full  power  and 
discretion,  from  time  to  time,  to  regulate  the  amount 
of  all  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  pupils  in  each  and  every 
of  the  said  several  schools. 

No.  63.  In  case  the  income  of  the  Governors,  after 
providing  for  the  foregoing  purposes  of  Sthis  scheme, 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  Governors  may 
grant  retiring  allowances  or  pensions,  dither  by  way 
of  bulk  sum,  or  annual  payment,  to  any 'officer  or  ser- 
vant of  the  Governors,  who  shall  have,  while  in  their 
employment,  become  permanently  disabled  by  age, 
.sickness,  infirmity,  or  accident,  from  Continuing  to 
earn  his  livelihood ; but  no  such  grant/shall  be  made 
to..any.  person  .who  shall  not  have  been  ten  years,  at 
the.  least,  continuously  in  the  Governors’  employment, 


norsbaHthe  same,  if  by  annual  payment  exceed  W 
thirds- ofthe  salary-  or  "wages  of  such  person  on  thP 
average  of  five  years  next  before  such-  grant  ortfive 
times  the  amount  of  such-average,  if  by  way  of  -bulk 
sum,  and  in  awarding  any-sueh  grant,  regard  shall  be 
had  to  length- of  service, -nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  deemed  or  construed  to  give  any  right  to  anv 
such  allowance,  to  any  such  officer  or  servant  and 
the  granting  of  Same  shall  be  entirely  optional’ with 
the  Governors. 

No.  64.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
management  of  the  estates  and  property  of  the 
Governors,  and  of  any  necessary  or  proper  outgoing 
any  income  of  the  Governors  not  applied  under  the 
foregoing  provisions,  and  not  needed  as  a balance  to 
meet  current  expenses  may  be  applied  in  improving 
the  accommodation  or  convenience  of  the  several 
school  buildings  of  the  Governors,  or  generally  in 
extending,  or  otherwise  in  promoting  the  objects  and 
efficiency  of  said  several  schools,  and  so  far  as  not  so 
applied  shall  yearly  be  invested  in  the  names  of  the 
Governors  in  trust  for  the  corporation  in  augmen- 
tation of  its  endowments. 

No.  .65.  In  case  that  by  reason  of  non-payment  or 
reduction  of  the  rents  of  the  Governors’  estates,  or 
otherwise,  their  income  shall,  at  any  time,  prove  in- 
sufficient for  payment  of  their  annual  expenditure, 
for  the.  purposes  of  this  scheme  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
them,  if  and  when  any  such  occasion  shall  arise,  to 
apply  a portion  or  portions  of  the  sums  heretofore  in- 
vested by  them,  and  now  forming  part  of  their 
Government  stock,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  invested 
by  them,  which  have  arisen  or  shall  arise  from  savings 
of  income,  but  not  from  any  sales  of  their  lands  or 
hereditaments,  to  make  good  such  deficiency  until 
such  reduction  in  their  expenditure  can  be  made  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  such  deficiency,  and  which 
reduction  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  make  from 
time  to  time,  when  necessary,  and  in  such  manner  as 
they  shall  consider  to  be  the  least  injurious  to  the 
objects  of  this  scheme. 

No.  66.  The  Treasurer’s  poundage  shall  notwith- 
standing any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  continue  to 
be  set  apart  as  heretofore,  as  provided  by  the  Letters 
Patent  of  the  27  th  July,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  "William  IV.,  and  the  said  fund  shall 
continue'  to  be  applied  in  such  manner  and  for  such 
charitable  purposes  as  the  Governors  shall  from  time 
to  time  direct  and  appoint -of  and  concerning  the 
same. 

No.  67.  The  Governors  shall  have  full  power  from 
time  to  time  to  make,  alter,  and  rescind  all  such  bye- 
laws and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  their  business 
and  for  the  management  of  the  corporation  and  their 
officers  and  servants  as  shall  from  time  to  time  seem 
to  them  expedient.  Provided  that  nothing  therein 
contained  shall  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  realm 
or  the  provisions  of  this  scheme. 

Saving  of  vested  rights. 

No.  68.  The  foregoing  scheme  is  subject  to  the 
vested  rights  of  all  persons  now  holding  any  office, 
place,  employment,  pension,  compensation,  bursary, 
Or  emolument  under  or  from  the  Governors,  or  in  any 
wise,  arising  out  of,  or  connected  with,  the  educa- 
tional endowment  now  vested  in  the  Governors.  • - 
• : No.  -69.  The  date  on  which  this  scheme  shall  come 
into  operation  shall-  be  the  day  of 
188 
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Schedule  - 

Containing  List  of  English  Schools. 


No. 

School. 

Post  Town  and  Address. 

County. 

No. 

Sohool. 

Poet  Town  and  Address 

County, 

2 

3 

6 

10 

11 

13 

14 

16 

ir 

15 
50 
21 

Agbadown,  . 

Ardee,  . 
Athlone— Male,  . 

Do.  Female, 
Baltimore, 
Belturbet, 
Buncrana, 

Collon,  . 
Coolkenno, 
Derryhaw, 

Doon, 

Drumeliffe, 

Granard, . 

Kill, 

Killasliee, 

Killishil,  . 

Kilmore,  . 
Kilmood, . 

Kiipipe,  . 

Loughgall, 

Church  Cross,  Skib- 

Athlone, 
do.  . 

Baltimore, 

Belturbet, 

Buncrana, 

Collon,  . 

Coolkenno,  Tullow, 
Derryhaw,  Tynan, 
Doon,  Cappamore, 
Castle  Gason,  Drum- 

Granard, 

Kill,  Naas, 

Killashee,  Longiord,  . 
Killishil,  Aughnaoloy, . 
Kilmore, 

ICilmood,  Killinchy,  . 
Kiipipe,  Rasnastraw, 
Rathdrum. 

Loughgall, 

Cork. 

Louth. 

Westmeath. 

do. 

Cork. 

Cavan. 

Donegal. 

Carlow. 

Armagh. 

Limerick. 

Sligo. 

W exford. 

Longford. 

Kildare. 

Longford. 

Tyrone. 

Armagh. 

Wicklow. 

Armagh. 

22 

23 

24 

26 

27 

38 

29 

30 

32 

33 

35 

30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

43 

Moate — Male,  . 

Do.  Female, . 
Mountstewart— Male,  . 

Do.  Female, 

Macroom, 

Newtownbarry — Male,  . 

Do.  Female, 

Omeatb,  . 

Pallasgreen, 

Richhill,  . 

Roscroa,  . 

Ratbbarry, 

Stranorlar, 

Tamlaght, 

Tarbert — Male,  . 

Do.  Female, 
Templeshambo,.  . 
Tessauran, 

Timoleague, 

Windgates, 

Collinstown,  , 

Moate,  . - . 

da  . 

Mountstewart,  New- 
town ards. 

do.  .. 

Macroom, 

Newtbwnbarry, 

Omeath,  Newry, 
Pallasgreen, 

Richhill, 

Roscrea, 

Rathbarry,  Clonakilty, 
Stranorlar, 

Tamlaght,  Enniskillen, 
Tarbert, 

do.  . . 

TempleBhambo,  Ferns, 
Tessauran,  Banagher,  . 

Timoleague, 

Windgates,  Bray, 
Collinstown,  Killucan, . 

Westmeath. 

do. 

Down. 

do. 

Cork. 

Wexford. 

do. 

louth. 

Limerick. 

Armagh. 

Tipperary. 

Cork. 

Donegal. 

Fermanagh. 

Kerry. 

do. 

Wexford. 

King’s  Co. 

Armagh. 

Cork. 

Wicklow. 

Westmeath. 

Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  and  Church  of  Ireland  Training 
College. 

No.  IX.  (a.) 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  pp.  112,  121,  «fcc. 

Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  sec.  20.— Draft  Scheme  jointly  submitted 
by  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Kild are-place.. 


A Scheme  for  vesting  in  Trustees  the  Premises  and  other  Property  of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  in 
trust  for  the  purposes  of  the  Training  College,  including  the  Elementary  Schools  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  now  constituted  and  in  operation  upon  said  Premises;  and'  for  the  future 
Government  and  Management  of  said  Training  College. 


1.  From  and  after  the  approval  of  this  Scheme  by 
Order  in  Council  under  the  Educational  Endowments 
(Ireland)  Act,  1885,  the  Lands,  Buildings,  and 
Premises  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education 
of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  commonly  called  the  Kildare- 
place  Society,  which  are  particularly  specified  in  the 
Fust  Schedule  hereto,  subject  to  the  tenure  on  which 
the  same  respectively  are  now  held,  shall  become  and 
he  vested  in  the  Trustees  hereinafter  named,  in  trust 
for  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Training  College,  now 
constituted  and  in  operation  upon  said  Premises. 

2.  The  Government  Stock,  and  other  personal 
property  of  said  Society,  particularly  specified  in  the 
second  schedule  hereto,  shall  at  the  same  time  be 
transferred  to  and  shall  vest  in  the  said  Trustees,  also 
in  trust  for  the  Governing  Body  of  the  said  College. 

3.  All  leases,  books  and  documents  in  the  posses- 
sion or  power  of  the  said  Society,  relating  to  schools 
originally  founded  by  the  said  Society  or  connected 
therewith,  specified  in  the  third  schedule  hereto,  and 
all  the  estate  and  interest  of  said  Society  .in  said 
schools,  and  in  the  lands  and  buildings  beld  in  trust 
for  same  shall  upon  the  approval  of  this  Scheme,  as 
aforesaid,  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  said 
Trustees,  subject  to  the  trusts  affecting  same. 

1.  The  buildings,  premises,  and  property  transferred 
by  the  foregoing  Clauses  1 and  2 shall  be  held  and 
possessed  by  the  said  Trustees,  with  such  powers  of 
investment,  of  changing  or  varying  securities,  and  of 
ale  and  exchange,  as  the  Governing  Body  of  the  said 
^rect>  in  trust  for  the  purposes  of  the 
said  College,  including  the  elementary  schools  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  as  the  same  respectively  are  at 
Present  constituted,  or.  as  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Lnurch  of  Ireland  shall  from  time  to  time  determine ; 
and  for  the  other  educational  purposes  and  special 
trusts  hereinafter  mentioned. 

5.  TJpon  the  premises  so  transferred  by  the  fore- 
guing  Clause  1,  the  said  College  including  the  said 

ementary  schools  now  in  operation  thereupon  shall 


continue  to  be  carried  on  as  am  institution  for  the 
education  and  training  of  Teachers  of  elementary 
schools  in  Ireland  in  connexion  with  said  Church. 

6.  The  said  College,  including,  the  said  elementary 
schools,  shall  continue  to  be  conducted  as  a Denomin- 
ational Training  College  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as 
lately  constituted  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  and 
shall  as  such  be.  conducted  in  conformity  with  and 
subject  to  the  inspection  and  audit  provided  by  the 
“ Rules  and  Regulations”  of  the  said  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  as  the  same  are  now  in  force  and 
applicable  to  same,  or  may  from  time  to  time  hereafter 
be  altered  by  competent  authority. 

7.  The  said  College  shall  continue  to  be  open,  as  at 
present,  to  students  desiring  to  be  trained  as  Teachers 
for  schools  in  connexion  with  said  Church,  but  which 
are  not  included  amongst  the  schools  specified  in  the 
aforesaid  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education.  The  number  of  such  students 
admissible  at  the  beginning  of  any  term  shall  be 
regulated  by  the  demand  at  the  time  being  for  such 
teachers,  and  the  special  funds  then  at  the  disposal  of 
the  College  for  that  department  of  its  work. 

8.  The  existing  stock  of  books,  stationery,  school 
requisites,  and  stock-in-trade  in  the  Depository,  No. 
4 Kildare-place,  or  rooms  or  stores  used  in  connexion 
therewith,  shall,  on  the  approval  of  the  scheme  by 
Order  in  Council  as  aforesaid,  become  and  be  vested  in 
the  said  Trustees  in  trust  for  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  said  College,  to  be  disposed  of  and  ;managedas  the 
said  Governing  Body  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 
The  book  business  shall  continue' to  be( carried  on  by 
the  Governing  Body,  in  connexion  with  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  said  College,  so  long  as  it  shall  seem  to 
the  Governing  Body  to  be  fin;,  the  advantage  of  the 
said  College,  so  to  do,  and  toe  stock-in-trade  and  assets 
of  said  business  from  time  to  time  shall,  in  point  of 
title,  vest  in  and  be  possessed  by  toe  Raid  Trustees. 

9 Subject  to  toe  authority  of  toe  ;General  Synod, 

3 M 2 
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Appendix  b.  the  said  College  and  the  said  elementary  schools,  and 

all  the  premises  and  property  transferred  by  this 

scheme  shall  be  regulated  by  the  managing  committee 
for  the  time  being,  who  shall  be  the  Governing  Body 
thereof,  and  who,  subject  as  aforesaid,  shall  have 
power  from  time  to  time  to  make  all  such  by-laws, 
rules,  and  regulations,  as  shall  seem  to  them  to  be 
expedient  for  the  government  and  management  of  the 
said  College  and  schools,  and  of  the  premises  and 
property,  which  shall  be  transferred  as  aforesaid,  or 
which  from  time  to  time  may  be  held  in  connexion 
with  said  College  and  Schools,  and  from  time  to  time 
to  alter  and  amend  the  said  by-laws,  rules,  and  regular 
tions,  provided  that  such  amendments  or  alterations 
shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  any  laws  or  regulations 
affecting  the  said  • College  or  Schools  which  shall  for 
the  time  being  'be  in  force  by  virtue  of  any  statutory 
or  other  competent  public  authority. 

10.  The  following,  being  the  managing  committee 
as  constituted  by  resolution  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  together  with  such  members 
of  the  committee  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  as  may 
consent  to  be  co-opted  by  the  said  managing  committee, 
shall  form  the  Governing  Body  of  the  said  College 
and  Schools.  Vacancies  in  the  Governing  Body  shall 
be  filled  from  time  to  time  in  such  manner  as  the  said 
. General  Synod  shall  direct. 

The  Most  Rev.  Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Chairman. 

Right  Rev.  Robert  Gregg,  Bishop  of  Cork. 

Right  Rev.  Wm.  P.  ’Walsh,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 

Right  Rev.  "Wm.  B.  Chester,  Bishop  of  Ivillaloc. 

Hon.  Justice  Harrison. 

Hon.  Fredk.  Falkiner,  Recorder  of  Dublin,  Hon.  See. 

Very  Rev.  A.  H.  Leech,  Dean  of  Cashel. 

Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  Dean  of  Chapel  Royal. 

Very  Rev.  H.  Stewart,  Dean  of  Droraore. 

Ven.  J.  G.  Scott,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin. 

Ven.  Garrett  Nugent,  Archdeacon  of  Meath. 

A.  S.  Hart,  Esq.,  Vice- Provost,  T.O.D. 

A.  Traill,  Esq.,  p.t.c.d. 

Rev.  Canon  Galbraith. 

Rev.  Canon  Warren. 

Rev.  Canon  Wynne. 

Rev.  Canon  Bell. 

Wm.  Graham  Brooke,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 

Thomas  T.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Henry  F.  Colley,  Esq. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Hayes. 

E.  H.  Kinahan,  Esq. 

Rev.  Wm.  Sherrard. 

James  Wilson,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Robinson. 

Rev.  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  Principal. 

Rev.  Canon  Leeper,  Chaplain. 

11.  In  accordance  with  an  agreement  heretofore 
entered  into  between  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the 
said  Kildare-place  Society,  and  of  the  said  Training 
College,  settling  the  terms  on  which,  as  between  the 
two  bodies,  the  transfer  hereby  made  should  take 
place,  the  following  provisions  shall  have  effect : — 

1.  The  Training  College  shall  continue  the  support  hitherto 
given  to  the  schools  specified  in  the  Fourth  Schedule  hereto  so 
long  as  they  shall  appear  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  said 
College  to  be  fairly  entitled  to  such  support,  and  the  said 
Governing  Body  shall  also  consider  at  their  discretion  from 
time  to  time  the  applications  for  grants  of  books  sent  in  by 
any  other  school. 

2.  So  many  of  the  Committee  of  the  Kildare-place  Society 
as  shall  consent  to  accept  the  position  shall  be  co-opted  as 
members  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Training  College. 

3.  The  undermentioned  officers  now  receiving  salaries  from 
the  Kildare-place  Society  shall  be  retained  in  their  present 
positions,  status,  and  salaries  as  officers  of  the  Training 
College;  and  in  the  event  of  their  being  disabled  from  holding 
such  offices  by  age  or  permanent  infirmity,  or  by  any  cause 
other  than  their  own  wilful  misconduct,  they  shall  respectively 
receive  in  compensation  annuities  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  amounts  to  which  they  would  respectively  be  entitled  as 
ordinary  civil  servants  under  sect.  2 of  the  22nd  Viet.,  c.  26. 
The  officers  above  referred  to  are — Mr.  William  Maryon", 
manager  of  the  book  department,  Mr.  John  Woodhouse,  assis- 
tant therein,  and  Thomas  Rothwell,  porter. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  the  office  of  the  Registrar  will  be  abolished 
by  the  transfer  of  the  premises,  he  shall  he  compensated  by 
the  Training  College  by  the  payment  to  him,  on  or  before  the 
completion  of  such  transfer,  of  such  sum  as,  under  the  tables 
for  Government  Post  Office  Annuities,  will  purchase  for  him 
an  annuity  of  £50,  being  two-thirds  of  his  present  salary,  as 
usual  under  the  special  clauses  of  the  22nd  Viet.,  c.  26,  when 
Buch  offices  are  abolished. 


5.  That  as  a first  charge  (after  head-rent)  on  the  land, 
buildings,  and  premises  described  in  clause  1 of  this  Scheme  , 
sum  of  £200  shall  be  annually  allotted  by  the  TrainW 
College,  from  its  general  funds  (not  previously  allocated  tn 
any  special  object),  towards  the  department  of  its  work  seed! 
fled  in  clause  7 of  this  Scheme.  Provided  that,  on  the  seenritr 
of  the  lands,  buildings,  and  premises  so  transferred,  the  said 
College  shall  have  power  to  borrow  money  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  same ; and  that  such  power  shall  be  paramount  to 


. h power  shall  be  paramount  to 

all  other  provisions  of  this  sub-clause.  Provided  also  that  if 
n of  £200,  or  any  part  thereof,  should  at  any  time 
>t  required,  for  that  purpose,  it  shall  be  applicable  to  snch 
• ""is  as  the  Governing  Body  of  the  said  College  for  the 


the  said  si 


io  being  may  determine. 

6.  All  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  relation  to  this 
Scheme,  and  the  Order  in  Council  approving  of  same,  shall  be 
borne,  as  between  the  two  Governing  Bodies,  by  the  Training 
College  in  exoneration  of  the  Kildare-place  Society,  and 
immediately  upon  such  Order  in  Council  becoming  operative, 
the  Kildare-place  Society,  and  the  several  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  said  Society  shall  be  exonerated  and  discharged 
from  all  future  trusts  or  liabilities  in  connexion  with  the 
premises  and  property  transferred  under  this  Schema. 


12.  Subject  to  sub-clause  3 of  the  foregoing  clause 
11,  every  officer,  teacher,  servant,  or  person  employed 
in  the  said  College,  or  in  the  said  elementary  schools, 
shall  be  subject  to  dismissal,  on  such  terns,  and  in 
accordance  with  such  rules  as  the  Governing  Body  of 
said  College  shall  from  time  to  time  make,  provided 
that  same  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  any  rules  or  regu- 
lations of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
for  the  time  being  in  force  in  relation  to  any  such 
officer  or  person,  or  to  the  general  law. 

13.  After  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  amending 
Schemes  conferred  by  the  Educational  Endowments 
(Ireland)  Act,  1885,  on  the  Education  Commissioners 
therein  named  shall  have  ceased,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Be- 
quests for  Ireland,  in  accordance  with  the  18th  section 
of  said  Act,  from  time  to  time  to  alter  the  provisions 
of  this  Scheme,  upon  application  made  by  the  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  said  College,  provided  such  alteration 
shall  not  be  contrary  to  anything  contained  in  said 
Act,  or  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  clause  11. 

14.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Trustees,  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  General  Synod,  to  receive  and 
hold  in  trust  for  the  said  College,  or  any  educational 
purpose  in  connexion  therewith,  any  property,  real  or 
personal,  which  may  hereafter  be  devised  or  bequeathed, 
or  which  may  be  transferred  to  them  in  trust  for  the 
said  College  or  such  educational  purpose,  subject  to 
any  special  trust  affecting  such  property,  with  all  like 
powers  in  respect  of  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  pro- 
perty hereby  transferred. 

15.  The  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  relation  to 
this  scheme  within  the  meaning  of  section  32  of  the 


Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  and  also 
those  incurred  in  relation  thereto  by  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  said  College,  or  to  he  defrayed  by  them  in 
pursuance  of  sub-clause  6 of  clause  11,  as  also  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  under  sub-clause  4 of  said 
clause  11,  shall  be  charged  upon  and  payable  in  the 
first  instance  out  of  the  Government  Stock,  cash,  and 
funds  hereby  tranferred,  provided  that  the  costs  and 
expenses  so  made  payable  by  this  clause  shall  nave 
been  first  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  EdM3' 
tional  Endowments  Commissioners,  and  provided  tha 
this  charge  shall  not  prejudice  any  of  the  provisions  of 


16  S folioTring  shall  be  the  Trustees  of  ft. 
College,  to  hold  for  the  Governing  Body  thereof,  npon 
the  trusts  aforesaid,  all  property  real  and  pei*®" 
hereby  transferred  and  that  may  be  existing  under 
Scheme,  or  that  may  be  transferred  to  them-  bpo 
a vacancy  occurring  in  the  number  of  the  Trustees, 
such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  appointment  o 
new  Trustee  by  a resolution  passed  at  a meeting  ot 
Trustees  duly  summoned,  and  by  a proper  legal  afao  , 
ment  for  vesting  the  property.  Provided  that,  £ o 
the  Commissioners  under  the  Educational  fin  ® 
ments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  incorporate  the 
Body  of  said  College,  or  any  other  body  capawe^ 
holding  the  property  aforesaid,  the  same  may  be 
ferred  to  such  body,  should  the  Governing  J 
of  the  said  College  so  direct,  upon  the  samo 
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and -with  the  like  powers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Trustees 
aforesaid. 

The  Most  Rev.  Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin. 

The  Right  Rev.  Robert  Gregg,  Bishop  of 
Cork. 

His  Honour  Judge  Gamble. 

Wm.  Graham  Brooke,  Esq. 

T.  T.  Chapman,  Esq. 

The  Very  Rev.  A.  H.  Leech,  Dean  of 
Cashel. 

The  Rev.  H.  ELingsmill  Moore. 

First  Schedule. — Being  the  real  chattel  real  and 
house  property  proposed  to  be  transferred  by  this 
Scheme.  • 

1.  The  house,  No.  4,  ELildare-place,  male  and  female 
school  buildings  and  class-rooms,  with  the  outbuildings 
and  appurtenances  entered  from  the  gateway  in 
Kildare-place,  with  portion  of  the  intervening  yard  or 
space,  all  which  are  comprised  in  the  conveyance,  13th 
July,  1816,  from  the  late  Luke  White  to  Trustees 
for  the  ELildare-place  Society. 

2.  The  houses  known  as  Nos.  10  and  11  Kildare- 
street,  with  the  residue  of  the  yard  or  space  between 
Kildare-street  and  the  school  buildings,  all  which  are 
comprised  in  the  memorandum  of  lease,  1st  January, 
1825,  from  the  late  Luke  White  to  Trustees  for  the 
Kildare-place  Society. 

Second  Schedule. — Showing  the  particulars  of  chattel 
property,  Government  Stock,  and  other  personal 
property  proposed  to  be  transferred  under  clause  2 
of  this  Scheme. 

1.  A sum  of  £ 1,554  6s.  3 d.,  New  Three  per  Cent. 
Government  Stock,  now  standing  in  the  names  of 


Jame3  R.  Stewart,  esq.,  Right  Hon.  Judge  Warren,  Appehdix  b 
and  R.  W.  Gamble,  esq.,  Q.c.,  being  three  of  the  ex- 
isting  Governing  Body  of  the  Kildare-place  Society. 

2.  Income  of  a residuary  bequest  of  the  late  Hon. 

Sophia  Ward,  consisting  now  of  an  annual  sum  of 
about  £45  per  annum. 

3.  An  annual  sum  of  £10,  bequeathed  by  will  of 
late  Cordelia  Carey,  paid  by  the  Board  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests. 

4.  Stock  of  books,  stationery,  school  requisites,  and 
stock-in-trade  in  the  Society’s  depository  or  rooms  or 
stores  used  in  connexion  therewith,  valued  on  the  5th 
July,  1885,  as  follows : — 

Stock  of  books,  &c., ......  £1,794  0 0 

Debts  due  to  Depository,  . . £517  14  7 

Less  debts  due  by  Depository,  . 299  3 1 

318  11  6 

Total  value,  . . . £2,012  11  6 

5.  Cash  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Society  at  time 
of  approval  of  Scheme. 

Third  Schedule. — Showing  the  particulars  of  Leases 
of  Schools  referred  to  in  clause  3. 

Fourth  Schedule. — Showing  names  of  Schools  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  11,  sub-clause  1,  and  amount  of 
present  annual  grant  to  each. 

T limerick-  Ragged  School,  £15. 

Dolphin’s-bam  Schools,  £15. 

Buckingham  House  Free  School,  Cork,  £20. 

Approved,  as  amended,  by  joint  Sub-Committee. 

Plunket  Dublin,  Chairman. 


No.  IX.  0j.) 

Referred  to  by  the  Recorder  of  Dublin,  p.  112,  <fcc. 

Memorandum  accompanying  the  Drapt  Joint  Scheme  of  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Church  oi  Ireland 
Training  College,  Kildare-place,  transmitted  to  the  Educational  Endowments 
(Ireland)  Commissioners,  in  accordance  with  their  general  directions  in  relation  to  Ur 
Schemes. 

(a)  Origin  and  History  of  the  Endowment  proposed  to  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy  of 
* , u J , ,7,  « 7 Ireland,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  Commis- 

be  dealt  vnth  by  the  Scheme.  sioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  all  further 

1.  The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  grants  to  the  Society  ceased,  leaving  it  to  continue  its 
Poor  of  Ireland  usually  and  herein  called,  “The  operations  by  its  own  resources,  unaided  save  oy 
Kildare-place  Society,”  was  formed  in  1811  as  a voluntary  contributions. 

voluntary  association,  with  the  professed  object  of  3.  Its  operations  during.  the  continuance  ot  tne 
diffusing  throughout  the  country  a well-ordered  system  grant  consisted  in  the  mmntenance_  of  a 
of  Education  for  the  Poor,  one  of  its  fundamental  School  for  Schoolmasters land  Schoolmistresses,  Model 
regulations  being  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  Schools  for  boys  and  gu-ls  ; a Depository  for  toe  Kile 
read  by  all  pupils,  irrespective  of  Creed,  in  all  schools  of  Educational  Books  and  School  Requisites,  and 
in  connection  with  the  Society  on  the  principle  as  ex-  Country  School  Department,  ^ by  w c 
pressed  in  their  published  reports,  “ that  a system  of  money  and  requisites  to  schools  throughout  Ireian, 
Scriptural  and  united  Education  was  the  only  system  and  in  gratuities  to  School  Teachers  , 

on  which  a sound  system  of  National  Education  could  this  last  department  the  Parliamentary  grant  was 
be  based.”  most  largely  applied. 

2.  The  Society  was  unincorporated,  and  without  4.  After  1832  the  Socie  y con - J1®. , 

endowment,  in  its  origin  dependent  on  voluntary  con-  tain  the  Training  School,  the  - c ' ^ 

tributions,  its  members  being  qualified  by  a payment  the  Book  Depository.  From  e *1839  to 

of  Ten  Guineas  for  a Life  and  One  Guinea  for  an  the  Society  it  appears  that  in  the  years  from  1832  to 
Annual  Member.  It  was  under  the  management  of  1850,  the  subscriptions  and  J0^tl0Ef  J° 

n Committee,  who  with  the  Officers  of  the  Society,  in-  amounted  to  upwards  of  £ 20,000,  that  m tne  same 

eluding  its  Trustees,  were  elected  and  liable  to  be  dis-  years  the  bequests  to  the  Society  amou  (q,ieflv  i 

placed  in  each  year  at  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  the  other  resources  of  the  Safety 

Society.  It  was  not  subject  to  any  public  jurisdiction,  the  profits  of  the  Book  Deposi  y,  contributed 

inspection,  or  control,  but  as  its  system  in  its  earlier  Model  Schools,  and  paymen  sm  J vpars  the 

years  met  with  general  public  approval,  annual  grants  for  Teachers  m training.  urmg  n^nnearmtr 

were  made  by  Parliament  in  aid  of  the  Society  total  of  the  disbursements icf  toe ^Society 

from  1816  to  1832.  Eor  some  years  previous  to  the  in  their  annual  balance  sheets  amounted  to  upwards 

latter  data,  the  principles  of  the  Society  encountered  of  £60,000. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


D.  5.  In  1839  the  Church  Education  ■ Society  •was 
formed  with  the  object  as  stated  in  their  Rules— 

'‘^3%' assist  Schools  at  present  existing  in  the  country,  and  to 
establish  new  Schools  on- an  improved  system  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  to  the  children  of  the  Church  instruction  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  Catechism  and  other  Formularies  of  the 
Church,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Bishop  and  Parochial  Clergy 
and  under  the  tuition  of  Teachers  who  are  members  of  the  United 
Church  of  Englaud  and  Ireland.” 

In  1847  this  Society  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
Kil  da  re-place  Society,  by  which  at  the  expense  of  the 
former,  _ the  Teachers  for  their  Schools  should  be 
trained  in  the  Training  College  of  the  latter  in  Kildare- 
place.  This  arrangement  continued  until  by  the 
growth  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  the  Teachers 
in  the  Kildare-place  School  consisted  almost  exclu- 
sively of  those  sent  for  training  by  the  Church  Edu- 
cation Society,  by  whom  the  expense  of  that  depart- 
ment came  to  be  thus  almost  exclusively  defrayed  In 
1850,  of  £731  cost  of  the  Training  School,  £709  was 
contributed  by  the  Church  Education  Society.  In 
1854  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  two 
Societies,  by  which  the  departments  of  the  Training 
Schools  and  the  Model  Schools  passed  directly  into  the 
hands  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  to  whom  the 
Kildare-place  Society  let  the  whole  of  the  premises 
occupied  by  those  departments,  which  thenceforward 
to  1878  were  managed  and  carried  on  by  the  Church 
Education  Society  upon  its  own  principles. 

6.  The  Church  Education  Society  was  during  the 
above  period  a voluntary  Association,  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  gifts,  and  bequests.  From 
the  evidence  of  their  Accountant,  before  the  Endowed 
Schools  (Ireland)  Commission,  1878-1881  (Report 

P-.5S3)>  ifc  appears  that  their  expenditure  on 

nfio'fi1111111!5  railC!  o^deiSch00ls  was  for  tIie  year  1867, 
£1,896,  and  for  1878,  £1,640.  The  cost  in  the  other 
years  of  their  administration  can  be  obtained 

7.  Owing  to  decrease  of  revenue,  consequent,  in 
great  measure  on  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  the  Church  Education  Society  became  un- 
able to  continue  to  maintain  the  Training  and  Model 

fnd  7 18'o  Aey  slUTendered  the  premises  to 
the  Kildare-place  Society.  In  the  same  year  the 
Board  of  Religious  Education  of  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Church,  under  the  authority  of  that  body 
on^ftl  p S°mmlttee  °f  Management  for  the  carrying 
l i “f  Sch,°01  delJariments  as  part  of 

the  dn-ect  educational  work  of  the  Church  : and  by 
a Letter  of  Agreement  the  whole  of  the  premises  and 
bmU.ng,,  a,  occupied  by  tire  CtaXTiSS! 


■ ,9-  In  - 1884,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Trevelvan 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  CommiJif'i 
National  Education  recognised  , and  adonted  \\ 
principle  of  Denominational  Training  Collet  t 
Teachers  of  Elementary  Schools  in  ifeland/S  £ 
system  for  many  years  existing  in  Great  Britain 
1 0.  In  pursuance  of  a Resolution  of  the  General 
Synod  of  April  lb84,  referring  it  to  their  Standi™, 
Committee  to  take  steps  for  the  establishment 
Denominational  College,  in  accordance  with  the  abnvp 
system  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  Com 
missioners  of  National  Education,  and  the  premise, 
inKiIdare-phrcc  and  the  proposed  Management  and 
Staff  having  been  approved  by  the  Commissioner, 
under  149A  2 of  tlreir  “ Rules  and  Regnlatiorrs,”  tta 
Training  Collie  and Schools  were  reconstructed,  and 
oil  the  9th  September,  1884,  were  opened  as  a 
Denominational  Training  College  (for  the  tanning  of 
Mde  and -Female  Teachers  of  Schools)  in  connection 
with  the  Irish  Church,  and  same  is  now  in  successful 
operation. 

H.  The  preliminary  expenditure  on  structural 
alterations  and  other  matters  consequent  on  the  recon- 
struction, irrespective  of  the  sum  appearing  in  the 
Balance  Sheet  herewith  sent,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
£1,00°.  For  the  purpose  of  this  reconstruction,  the 
Kiklare-place  Society,  by  an  agreement  dated  4th 
October,  18S4,  let  to  the  Committee  of  tbe  Training 
College,  in  addition  to  the  premises  comprised  in  the 
Agreement  of  25th  July,  1878,  the  house,  No.  11 
Kildare-street,  at  a further  rent  of  £97  per  annum! 
A copy  of  this  Agreement  will  be  found  amongst  the 
documents  herewith  transmitted.  This  house  has 
been  theretofore  let  by  the  Kildare-place  Society  to 
tenants  at  a nearly  similar  rent. 

(b)  Mode  in  which  Endowment  is  administered-. 
(il)  By  the  Kildare-place  Society. 

12.  The  entire  of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  of 
which  theKildare-placeSocietyispossessed  is  comprised 
in  the  Schedules  to  the  Draft  Scheme  herewith  trans- 


5 . ° ’ UJ  cue  unurcli  Educati 

Society,  were  let  by  aid  Kildare-place  Society  in 
trust  for  said  Board  of  Religious  Education.  This 
Agreement  is  set  out  in  the  Appendix  to  th*  „i 

report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  vol  2 p° 

619,  together  wit  , a Schedule  showing  the  pred£ 
portions  of  the  buildings  in  Kildare-place  and  ICidare 
18"?  m?  ad?d  +m  the /emise.  Ifc  is  dated  25th  July 
18  <8,  and  is  in  terms  for  a single  year,  hut  has  stole 
bee^nacted  upon  as  constituting  a tenancy  from  year 

1884 WWIW  yCarS  tLis  agreement  (1878- 

1884),  the  Training  and  Model  Schools  were  conducted 
by  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Board  of 

leaders  of  Schools  connected  with  the  Church 
Nawi?,C0Te‘*,m  Vth  th<!  Dommtasionereof 

Commissioners  of  National  Education"  by  whtah  vdih 
tte  consent  of  the  Treasury,  Male  Teachers  in  tridSS 
in  the  Normal  Training  School,  Marlborouetstreet 
and  members  of  the  Church,  wore  received  in  Katare 
plane  as  a Denominational  Boarding-house,  occnovinv 
the  same  dormitories  with  the  Kilrlni-mL-i 

the  cost  of  the  Marlborough-street  men. 


; — — ispussBsseu  is  compnseu 

in  tbe  Schedules  to  the  Draft  Scheme  herewith  trans- 
mitted. The  particulars  of  these  are  more  fully  set 
out  and  described  in  tbe  Abstract  of  Title,  marked 
A,  which  is  amongst  the  documents  herewith  sent. 

13.  After  the  Society  ceased  to  directly  conduct  or 
superintend  the  Training  and  Model  Schools,  as  herein- 
before mentioned,  it  ceased  to  seek  or  to  receive  from 
the  public  any  subscriptions  or  voluntary  aid.  The 
Managing  Committee,  however,  of  said  Schools  con- 
tinued wholly  to  depend  upon  such  voluntary  aid. 

14.  The  residue  of  the  buildings  and  premises  re- 
tained by  tbe  Society  consisted  of  their  Committee 
Rooms,  the  Book  Depository  in  No.  4,  Kildare-place, 
some  stores  connected  with  the  latter,  and  the  house, 
No.  11,  Kildare-street  which,  as  before  stated,  was  let 
to  tenants  at  a rent  of  about  £100  per  annum. 

15.  The  entire  revenue  arising  from  the  premises 
since  their  first  letting  by  tbe  Society  has  been  practi- 
cally expended  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Schools  and 
Training  Establishment.  Of  the  rent  £275  reserved 
by  the  agreement  of  25th  July,  1878,  which  was  the 
same  as  that  named  to  the  agreement  with  the  Church 
Education  Society,  an  annual  sum  of  £165  has  been 
for  many  years  abated  by  the  Kildare-place  Society 
to  the  Church  Education  Society  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Training  College  in  succession.  The  balance 
of  £110,  with  the  rent  of  11,  Kildare-street,  was 
little  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary 
annual  expenditure  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  on 
head  rent,  insurance,  and  repairs.  • 

16.  From  the  remainder  of  their  net  income,  con- 
sisting of  the  profits  of  the  Book  Depository,  the 
annual  receipts  to  respect  of  the  Government  stock, 
and  the  legacies  specified  to  the  Schedule  to  the  draft 
scheme,  after  payment  of  salaries  and  working  ex- 
penses, the  Society  to  each  year  has  made  free  grants 
of  cash  and  books  to  the  amount  of  about  £120. 

17. -  The  Society  also  confers  considerable  benefit  on 
schools  and  individuals  by  the  sale  of  books  and 
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school  requisites  at  - reduced  prices,  as  appears  by- 
reference  to  the  Sales  specified  in  the  Balance  Sheets 
furnished  herewith,  amounting  to  over  £1,700  per 
annum.  Over  74,000  Educational  Works  published 
bv  the  Society  have  been  issued  during  the  last  five 
years,  including  32,016  Spelling  Books,  10,825  Gram- 
mars* 14,613  Geographies,  and  16,850  Table  Books. 
Among  tdie  general  School  Requisites  issued  at  low 
prices  during  the  same  period  may  be  specified 
212,488  Pens,  15,192  Slates,  753  Quarts  of  Ink, 
83  300  Copy  Books,  and  156,500  Slate  Pencils.  In 
this  way  assistance  is-  afforded  every  year  to  about 
150  schools  throughout  the  country. 

18.  For  several  years  the  Society  was  in  the  habit 
of  paying  superannuation  allowances  to  certain 
teachers  formerly  connected  with  the  Society.  These 
payments  have  ceased,  the  last  teacher  in  receipt  of 
an  annuity  having  died  last  year. 

(5  2)  By  the  Training  College  Committee. 

19.  TJpon  the  premises  comprised  in  the  aforesaid 
agreements  of  25th.  July,  1875,  and  4th  October, 
1881,  the  Training  College  constituted  as  hereinbefore 
mentioned  in  paragraph  10  is  carried  on.  The  College 
is  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  Code  contained  in 
146a  and  149A  of  “ The  Rules  and  Regulations  ” of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  which  for 
brevity  are  here  referred  to. 

20.  In  addition  to  the  class  of  teachers  specified  in 
these  Rules,  viz. those  intended  for  National  or 
other  Government  Elementary  Schools  (included  in 
149A.  V.),  the  College  receives  for  training  students 
intended  for  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Church 
not  included  in  that  class.  The  cost  of  these  students 
is  entirely  defrayed  by  the  College  out  of  funds 
voluntarily  subscribed,  with  the  small  admission  fee 
charged  to  each  student,  but  without  any  assistance 
from  the  State. 

21.  In  accordance  with  146a  of  the  above  cited 
“ Rules  and  Regulations  ” the  Model  Schools  were  in 
1S84  placed  in  connection  with  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  as  non-vested  Schools.  The  pre- 
sent condition  and  statistics  of  these  Schools  are 
shown  in  the  Prospectus  included  amongst  the  docu- 
ments herewith  transmitted. 


(c)  The  Constitution  of  the  Governing  Body. 

(c1)  Of  the  Kildare-place  Society. 

22.  The  Governing  Body  of  the  Society  consists  of 
the  Managing  Committee  assisted  by  a Registrar 
appointed  under  clause  XIX  of  the  original  “ Laws 
and  Regulations  ” of  the  Society.  These  Regulations 
provided  for  elections  at  the  annual  public  meetings, 
but  since  the  operations  of  the  Society  became  circum- 
scribed on  the  letting  of  the  Schools,  the  vacancies  on 
the  Committee  have  been  filled  up  by  co-option  under 
the  above  clause  XIX. 

. 23.  The  present  Committee  consists  of  the  follow- 
up : — 


Managing  Committee,  appointed- under  Resolution  of 
the  General  Synod,  on  the  22nd  April,  1885,  which 
is  as  follows  : — 
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“ That  the  following  do  constitute  the  Managing  Committee  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Kildare-plaee,  with 
power  to  add  to  their  number  and  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  body, 
and  that  the  said  Committee  shall  continue  to  exist  and  to  exercise 
its  power  as  Governing  Body  of  that  Institution  until  the  expira- 
tion of  the  first. week  of  the  next  following  Session  of  the  General 
Synod,  notwithstanding  the  prorogation  or  dissolution  of  the 
present  Synod,  and  that  the  said  Committee  shall  make  its  report 
to  the.  General  Synod 

“ The  Most  Rev.  Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Chairman, 

Right  Rev.  Robert  Gregg,  Bishop  of  Cork. 

Right  Rev.  William  P.  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Ossorv. 

Right  Rev.  William  B.,  Chester,  Bishop  of  KilLaloe. 

Hon.  Justice  Harrison. 

Hon.  Fredl:.  Falkiner,  Recorder  of  Dublin,  Hon.  Sec. 

Very  Rev.  A.  H.  Leech,  Dean  of  Cashel. 

Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  Dean  of  Chapel  Royal. 

Very  Rev.  H.  Stewart,  Dean  of  Dromore. 

Ven.  J.  G.  Scott,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin. 

Ven.  Garrett  Nugent,  Archdeacon  of  Meath. 

A.  S.  Hart,  Esq.,  Vice -Provost,  t.c.d. 

A.  Traill,  Esq.,  f.t.c.d. 

Rev.  Canon  Galbraith. 

Rev.  Canon  Warren. 

Rev.  Canon  Wynne. 

Rev.  Canon  Bell. 

William  Graham  Brooke,  Esq.,  Hon.  Sec. 

Thomas  T.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Henry  F.  Colley,  Esq. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Hayes. 

E.  H.  Kinahan,  Esq. 

Rev.  William  Sherrard. 

James  Wilson,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Robinson. 

Rev.  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  Principal. 

Rev..  Canon  Leeper,  Chaplain.” 


(d)  The  proposed  changes. 

25.  By  the  Draft  scheme  it  is  now  proposed  to 
place  the  whole  establishment  at  ELildare-plaee,  as  in 
its  origin,  -under  single  management  and  control ; and 
to  vest  the  property,  as  to  title,  in  Trustees,  in  trust 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Training  College,  including  the 
Elementary  Schools  in  connection  therewith. 

26.  This  proposed  transfer  is  sought  in  conformity 
with  the  reports  of  two  Parliamentary  Commissions, 
issued  by  Liberal  and  Conservative  Governments  res- 
pectively— viz.,  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Endowed 
Schools,  1854-1 S58,  and  the  Endowed  Schools  (Ire- 
land) Commission,  1878-81.  The  Report  of  the  latter 
(Blue  Book,  p.  103)  contains  the  following  para- 
graph:— 

“The  Royal  Commissioners,  1S54-1858,  reported  that  property  of 
considerable  value,  consisting  chiefly  of  School  Sites  and  School 
Houses,  are  vested  in  the  Kildarc-place  Society,  and  they  recom- 
mended that  provision  should  be  made  for  placing  those  endow- 
ments, together  with  all  leases,  books,  papers,  &c.,  relating 
thereto,  under  the  care  of  bodies  and  persons  more  directly 
connected  with  existing  arrangements  for  education,  and  who 
would  in  consequence  be  more  likely  to  exercise  the  activity  and 
vigilance  which  are  necessary  for  the  security  of  such  small 
endowments  distributed  over  different  parts  of  the  country.  This 
recommendation  has  not  been  carried  out  Large  and  valuable 
buildings,  situate  in  Kildare-street  and  Kildare-place,^  Dublin,  at 
the  date  of  our  inquiry  belonged  to  the  Kildare-place  Society.” 


John  K,  Barton,  Esq.,  m.d.,  24,  Fitzwilliam-street,  Lower. 
Edward  C.  Carleton,  Esq.,  16,  Kildare-street. 

Charles  Cobhe.  Esq.,  d.i,.,  Newbridge  House,  Donabate. 

F.  Franks,  Esq.,  42,  Fitzwilliam-place. 

His  Honor  Judge  Gamble,  Hon.  Secretary,  51,  Fitzwillinm- 
square. 

Anthony  Lefroy,  Esq.,  ll.d.,  d.x,.,  Carrickglass,  Longford, 
nenry  Wm.  Mackintosh*  Esq.,  88,  leeson-park. 
ftobert  Maddock,  Esq.,  36  Fitzwiiliam-place. 

McComas,  Esq.,  Homestead,  Dundrum. 

John  H.  Nunn,  Esq..,  6,  Dawson-atreet. 
t nomao  Revington,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Palermo,  Bray. 

John  Seymour,  Esq.,  7,  Dawson-street. 

Henry  M.  Smythe,  Esq.,  n.jk.  (Oxon.),  jj?.,  83,  Fitzwilliam- 
place. 

James  R.  Stewart,  Esq.,  6,  Leinster-street. 
ght  Hon.  R.  R.  Warren,  12,  Fitzwilliam-square. 
amea  Wilson,  Esq.,  d.l.,  Frescati,  Rockhill,  Blackrock. 
Charles  H.  Keene,  Esq.,  m 


24.  The 


(es)  Of  the  Training  College. 
present  Governing  Body  consists 


of  a 


27.  The  immediate  pressure  under  which  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  Training  College  have  sought 
this  transfer  is  the  necessity  for  enlarging  and  im- 
proving the  premises,  consequent  upon  the  recent 
reconstruction  of  the  College,  for  which  the  buildings 
in  their  existing  state  were  found  to  be  wholly  inade- 
quate. Before  tlie  opening  of  the  College  in  1884, 
and  to  make  room  for  the  students  of  the  first  year, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  make  important  structural 
changes  and  to  provide  house  accommodation  both  for 
the  Principal  and  the  Chaplain  outside  the  walls ; and 
as  the  system  of  the  College  is  now  biennial,  further 
alterations  proved  to  be  essential  for  the  reception  of 
the  new  students  of  the  second  year  entering  in  Sep- 
tember, 1885.  These  improvements  the  Committee 
were  compelled  to  make,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
sufficiency of  their  title,  by  means  of  contributions 
voluntarily  subscribed. 
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Appendix  b.  28.  The  sanitary  arrangements  in  the  Girls’  De- 
— partment  were  still  quite  deficient,  and  a new  Refec- 
tory and  Lecture  Rooms  were  essentially  required. 
Early  in  this  year  the  Committee  of  the  College  had 
plans  and  estimates  prepared  by  Messrs.  Deane,  show- 
ing a requisite  expenditure  of  £5,000,  but  the  need 
of  a Refectory  for  the  girl  students  was  so  pressing 
as  to  force  the  Committee  to  undertake  this  portion 
of  the  work,  estimated  at  £1,500  at  once,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  a better  title.  This  work  was 
authorized  before  the  passing  of  the  Educational 
Endowments  Act,  and  is  now  in  progress ; but  upon 
a title  so  obviously  inadequate  (tenancy  from  year  to 
year)  they  feel  they  would  not  be  warranted  in  going 
forward  with  the  improvements  by  means  of  the  con- 
tributions of  private  benefactors,  while  they  are  in- 
capacitated from  taking  advantage  of  the  Act  of  last 
Session,  47  and  48  Vic.,  cap.  22,  passed  expressly  to 
authorize  Government  Loans  for  Denominational 
Training  Colleges  in  Ireland. 

29.  The  terms  on  which  the  consent  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society  has  been  given  to  the  transfer  now  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  out  by  the  scheme  was  the  subject 
of  lengthened  conference  between  the  two  governing 
bodies  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Educational 
Endowment  Act  of  last  year.  They  eventually  con- 
curred in  certain  “ Heads  of  Agreement,”  a copy  of 
which  is  included  in  the  documents  herewith  fur- 
nished. Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  the  Represen- 
tative Church  Body  (to  whom  it  was  proposed  in  the 
said  Heads  of  Agreement  to  transfer  the  Society’s 
property)  have  declined  to  assent  to  the  transfer  or  to 
accept  the  Trusts  as  proposed  by  the  said  Heads  of 
Agreement,  and  a Transfer  to  the  Trustees  named  in 
Clause  16  of  the  Draft  Scheme  has  accordingly  been 
substituted.  The  other  terms  of  the  Heads  of  Agree- 
ment are  mutatis  mutandis  embodied  in  the  present 


scheme.  The  principal  points  insisted  on  by  the  Kil 
dare-place  Society  were,  (1)  that  they  should  be 
relieved  from  further  responsibility  in  the  subject 
matter  of  their  trust  by  statutory  or  other  adequate 
sanction ; and  (2)  that  having  regard  to  the  oriviaal 
principles  of  the  Society,  some  security  should  be 
given  for  continuing  to  aid  Church  schools  unable  or 
unwilling  to  share  in  the  Parliamentary  grant  for 
elementary  education.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Educa- 
tional Endowments  Act  the  conference  between  the 
two  governing  bodies  has  been  renewed  and  has  resulted 
in  the  presentation  of  the  Draft  Scheme  now  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioners. 

30.  The  Government  Stock  proposed  to  be  trans- 
ferred by  Clause  2 of  the  Scheme  includes  a legacy  of 
£200  Irish,  bequeathed  to  the  Society  by  the  late  W. 
P.  LeFauu  in  the  year  1819 — the  terms  of  the  gift 
are  set  out  in  the  Abstract  of  Title  herewith  sent.  A 
bequest  for  the  clothing  of  young  persons  is  by  section 
10  of  the  Educational  Endowments  Act  to  be  deemed 
an  educational  endowment.  It  has  not  been  found 
in  late  years  desirable  to  apply  the  interest  of  this 
small  sum  in  eleemosynary  gifts  of  clothing,  and  as 
the  Gilds’  and  Infants’  Schools,  in  addition  to  the 
salaries  paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation, are  assisted  by  a considerable  contribution  from 
the  Managing  Committee  in  aid  of  the  teachers’ 
salaries,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Government  Stock 
representing  this  small  sum  (£193  16s.)  should  in 
future  be  applicable  like  the  rest  of  the  Stock  to  the 
general  purposes  of  the  College  and  Schools. 

31.  The  Schedule  hereto  contains  a list  of  docu- 
ments herewith  transmitted  in  pursuance  of  the 
general  directions  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  papers 
and  statements  which  should  accompany  Draft 
Schemes,  together  with  others  referred  to  in  this 
memorandum  or  relating  to  the  subject  matter. 


Schedule  of  Papers  and  Statements  accompanying  Draft  Scheme,  in  accordance  with  Circular 
directions  of  Educational  Commissioners. 


1.  Copies  of  Instruments  affecting  Constitution  of 
Trusts. 

(o)  Copy,  Laws,  and  Regulations  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society. 

***  The  Society  being,  as  above  stated, 
voluntary  and  unincorporated,  there  is 
no  Charter,  Trust  Deed,  or  Instrument 
defining  the  Constitution  of  the  Society 
other  than  the  above  Regulations. 

(b)  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education. 

***  The  College  and  Schools  are  now  consti- 
tuted under  the  above.  The  Resolution 
of  General  Synod  constituting  Committee 
of  Management  is  set  out  in  above 
memorandum,  par.  24. 

2.  List  of  names  and  designations  of  Governing 

Bodies. 2 3 * *  6 

These  are  fully  set  out  in  above  memorandum, 
pars.  23  and  24. 

3.  Detailed  Statement  of  Capital,  Funds,  Land,  &c. 

(а)  Abstract  of  Title  to  Lands  and  Premises, 

■with  Statement  of  Items  of  Government 
Stock  mid  Personal  Property. 

(б)  Copy  Contract  of  Letting  of  11,  Kildare- 

street.  4th  Oct.,  1884. 


4.  Abstract  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  since 
1880. 

(a)  Copy  Balance  Sheets  of  Kildare-place  Society 
for  above  years  sent. 

( b ) Copy  Balance  Sheet  of  Training  College  for 

year  ending  Aug.,  1885.  This  year  is  the 
first  since  opening  as  a Denominational 
College. 

5.  Statement  of  number  of  persons  receiving 
benefit  under  Trusts. 

(a)  Circular  Prospectus  of  Training  College  for 
current  year,  showing  full  Staff  of  Training 
College. 

( h ) Printed  List  of  Male  and  Female  Students 
now  in  the  College  in  each  department. 

(c)  Statement  showing  present  Staff  of  Elemen- 

tary Schools  and  number  of  Scholars  in  each 
department. 

(d)  The  number  of  Schools  receiving  benefit  at 
present  from  the  Kildare-place  Society 
appears  iu  the  Fourth  Schedule  to  Scheme, 
and  in  pars.  15,  16  and  17  of  above 
memorandum. 

6.  Document  referred  to  in  above  memorandum, 
par.  29. 

(a)  Copy  Heads  of  Agreement  between  Govern- 
ing Bodies  of  Kildare-place  Society  and 
Training  College. 
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No.  IX.  (e.) 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  Recorder  of  Dublin,  p.  120. 

Heads  of  Agreement  between  the  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College 
and  the  Committee  of  the  Kildare-place  Society. 


1.  That  the  premises  in  Kildare-place  and  Kildare- 
street,  now  vested  in  the  Kildare-place  Society,  and 
occupied  by  the  Training  College,  and  the  Kildare- 
place  Society,  shall  be  transferred  to,  and  vested  in 
the  Church  Representative  Body  (with  the  consent  of 
that  Body),  under  the  38th  & 39tli  Viet.,  chap.  42,  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  Train- 
in"  College,  and  such  other  educational  purposes 
incidental  thereto,  as  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  shall  from  time  to  time  determine.  The 
Kildare-place  Society  further  propose  to  hand  over  to 
the  Representative  Church  Body  the  stock  of  Books  in 
the  Depository,  and  also  the  sum  of  Government  Stock, 
and  cash  and  other  property  which  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Society  at  ulie  time  of  the  completion  of 
the  transfer  of  the  premises  aforesaid,  for  the  like 
purposes,  as  in  clause  1,  subject  to  any  special  trust 
affecting  the  same,  and  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Training  College  continuing  the  support  heretofore 
given  to  the  Schools  in  the  Schedule  hereto,  so  long 
as  they  shall  appear  fairly  entitled  thereto,  and  also 
considering,  at  their  discretion,  from  time  to  time, 
the  claims  for  grants  of  books  sent  in  by  any  other 
School.  Provided  that  the  Kildare-place  Society 
shall  be  legally  exonerated  from,  and  indemnified 
against,  all  future  trusts  and  liability  in  reference  to 
the  said  premises. 

2.  That  this  object  shall  be  obtained  by  a Deed  of 
Transfer  (framed  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment herein  set  foi'th),  and,  if  necessary,  by  an  Act 
cf  Parliament,  sanctioning  such  transfer. 

3.  That  so  many  of  the  Committee  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society  as  shall  consent  to  accept  theposition,  shall 
be  co-opted  members  of  the  Training  College  Committee. 

4.  That  the  officers  now  receiving  salaries  from  the 
Kildare-place  Society  shall  be  retained  in  their  present 
positions,  status,  and  salaries  as  officers  of  the  College ; 
and  that  in  the  event  of  their  being  disabled  from 
holding  such  offices  by  age  or  permanent  infirmity, 
or  by  any  cause  other  than  their  own  wilful  miscon- 
duct, they  shall  respectively  receive  in  compensation 
annuities  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  amounts  to 
which  they  would  respectively  be  entitled  as  ordinary 
civil  sen-ants,  under  Sect.  2 of  the  22  Viet.,  c.  26. 

5.  That,  inasmuch  as  the  office  of  the  Registrar 


would  be  abolished  by  the  transfer  of  the  premises,  he 
shall  be  compensated  by  the  Training  College  by  the 
payment  to  him,  upon  the  execution  of  the  agreement, 
of  such  sum  as,  under  the  tables  for  Government  Post 
Office  Annuities,  will  purchase  for  him  an  Annuity 
of  £50,  being  two-thirds  of  his  present  salary,  as  usual 
under  the  special  clauses  of  the  22  Viet.,  c.  26,  when 
such  offices  are  abolished. 

6.  That  the  College  shall  continue  to  admit,  as  at 
present,  Students  desiring  to  be  trained  as  Teachers 
for  Non-Government  Schools  ; and  that  the  number  of 
candidates  so  admitted  at  the  beginning  of  any  Term 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  demand,  at  the  time  being, 
for  such  Teachers,  and  the  special  funds  then  at  the 
disposal  of  the  College  for  that  department  of  its  work. 

7.  That,  as  a first  charge  (after  head-rent)  on  the 
premises  transferred,  as  aforesaid,  to  the  Church 
Representative  Body,  a sum  of  £200  shall  be  an- 
nually allotted  by  the  College,  from  its  General  Funds 
(not  previously  allocated  to  any  special  object) 
towards  the  above-mentioned  ( Non-Government ) De- 
partment of  its  work.  Provided  that,  on  the  security 
of  the  premises  so  transferred,  the  College  shall  have 
power  to  borrow  money  for  the  improvement  of  the 
said  premises ; and  that  such  power  shall  Ire  para- 
mount to  all  other  provisions  of  tliis  agreement. 
Provided  also  that  if  the  said  sum  of  £200,  or  any 
part  thereof,  should  at  any  time  be  not  required  for 
that  purpose,  it  shall  be  applicable  to  such  other  uses 
as  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  College  for  the 
time  being  may  determine. 

8.  That  should  it  be  found  necessary  to  obtain  an 
Act  of  Parliament  sanctioning  the  above  transfer,  no 
Bill  introduced  for  that  purpose  shall  be  allowed  by 
its  promoters  to  become  law  if,  during  its  passage 
through  Parliament,  it  should  be  so  altered  (except 
by  mutual  consent)  as  to  contravene  the  terms  of  the 
foregoing  agreement. 

9.  That  all  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  effecting 
the  above  Transfer,  and  in  obtaining,  if  necessary, 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  as  aforesaid,  be  defrayed  by  the 
Church  of  Ireland  Training  College. 

10.  That  the  Draft  of  any  Bill  intended  to  lie 
introduced  into  Parliament  shall  be  submitted  to 
tbe  Kildare-place  Society  before  its  introduction. 


APPEVDIX  B. 


No.  IX.  (d.) 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  C.  H.  Keene,  p.  113. 

Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Kildare-place  Society. 


I.  The  name  of  the  Institution  shall  be  “Tbe 
Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  tbe  Poor  of 
Ireland.” 

EL  The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  diffuse  through- 
out this  country,  a well-ordered  system  of  Education 
of  the  Poor,  which  shall  combine  economy  of  time 
and  money,  and  bestow  due  attention  on  cleanliness 
and  discipline. 

III.  The  leading  principle  by  which  tbe  Society 
shall  be  guided,  is  to  afford  the  same  facilities  for 
education  to  all  classes  of  professing  Christians,  with- 
out any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar 
religious  opinions  of  any. 

IV  In  order  to  obtain  the  object  proposed,  the 
Society  will  use  tbe  following  means  : it  ■will  establish 
and  maintain  a Model  School,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
m the  metropolis,  which  shall,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
®plify  the  system  of  education  recommended  by  the 
Society,  and  serve  as  a seminary  for  tbe  instruction 
of  persons  to  act  as  teachers : it  will  also  assist  in 
procuring  properly  qualified  schoolmasters,  and  will 
provide  suitable  books,  stationery,  and  other  ai-ticles 
necessary  for  schools,  at  reduced  prices. 


V.  As  it  is  conceived  that  schools  best  adapted  to 
tbe  wants  and  circumstances  of  Ireland  are  those  in 
which  the  appointment  of  Governors,  Teachers,  and 
Scholars  shall  be  uninfluenced  by  religious  distinctions ; 
where  the  Scriptui-es  without  note  or  comment  shall 
be  read ; but  all  catechisms  and  books  of  religious 
controversy  excluded;  in  which  tbe  morals  of  the 
pupils  and  instructors  shall  be  anxiously  attended  to ; 
where  habits  of  decency  and  of  cleanliness  shall  be 
considered  indispensable;  where  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  shall  be  taught  in  a cheap  and  expe- 
ditious manner  ; and  in  which  good  order  and  regular 
discipline  shall  be  duly  enforced  ; — the  funds  of  the 
Institution  shall  be  devoted  to  tbe  support  of  such 
schools  alone ; but  tbe  Society  is  willing  to  communi- 
cate information,  and  afford  such  assistance  as  shall 
not  diminish  its  resources  to  any  Seminary  for  tbe 
instruction  of  the  poor. 

VI.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  a Patron,  Vice- 
Patron,  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Committee, 
Treasurer,  Trustees,  and  Secretary;  and  also  of 
Honorary  Members,  Guardians,  Members  for  Life, 
and  Annual  Members,  together  with  such  inferior 

3 N 
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Appendix  B.  officers  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  Society. 

Til.  Every  person  subscribing  £50  at  one  time ; 
or  •who  shall  by  any  additional  payment  increase  his 
annual  subscription  to  that  sum,  shall  be  a guardian 
of  the  Society. 

VIII.  Upon  any  legacy  of  £50  being  paid  to  the 
Treasurer,  the  executors  of  the  persons  bequeathing 
such  legacy  shall  be  guardians. 

IX.  Every  person  giving  a benefaction  of  ten 
guineas  shall  be  a member  for  life. 

X.  Every  person  subscribing  one  guinea  annually 
shall  be  a member  during  the  continuance  of  such 
subscription. 

XI.  The  Committee  shall  have  the  power  of  nomi- 
nating such  persons  as  shall  render  essential  service 
to  the  Society,  or  shall  be  active  in  promoting  objects 
similar  to  those  of  the  Society,  honorary  members. 

XII.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  in  Dublin  on  such  day,  after  the 
5th  of  J anuary  in  each  year,  as  the  Committee  shall 
judge  expedient,  when  the  proceedings  of  the  fore- 
going  year  shall  be  reported,  the  accounts  presented, 
and  a Treasurer,  Trustees,  Auditors  of  Accounts,  and 
a Committee  chosen  : ten  days’  notice  of  such  meet- 
ing shall  be  given  in  the  pubiic  newspapers. 

XIH.  A Special  General  M eeting  of  the  members 
°f  the  Society  may  be  called  at  any  time,  at  the  re- 
quisition ■ of  the  Committee,  or  of  any  ten  members, 
on  addressing  a letter  to  the  Secretary,  specifying  the 
object  of  the  meeting  : ten  days’  notice  shall  be  given 
in  three  public  newspapers  of  any  such  intended 
meeting,  and  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  called. 

XIV.  Six  Trustees  shall  be  elected  at  the  Annual 
General  Meeting,  from  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Society,  in  whom  may  be  vested  the  property  of  the 
Society : these  Trustees  shall  be  liable  to  be  displaced 
at  any  Annual  General  Meeting. 

XY . A Treasurer  shall  be  elected  at  each  Annual 
General  Meeting  from  amongst  the  members  of  the 
Society. 

XVI.  Five  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  at  each 
Annual  General  Meeting  for  the  purpose  of  auditing 
the  accounts  of  the  Society,  of  whom  not  more  than 
two  shall  be  members  of  the  Committee  : three  gW|l 
form  a quorum. 

XVII.  A number  not  exceeding  thirty-one  mem- 
bers, resident  in  Dublin,  or  its  vicinity,  shall  be 
elected  at  each  Annual  General  Meeting,  who,  to- 


o ^ A v ice-jratrons,  xresideni 

Vice-Presidents,  and  Treasurer,  shall  constitute  a 
Committee,  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
and  to  appoint  all  its  officers,  except  the  Treasurer 
Trustees,  and  Auditors.  ’ 

XVIII.  The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  elect 
from  amongst  the  members  of  the  Society,  resident  in 
the  different  counties  and  principal  towns  in  Ireland 
such  persons  as  they  shall  think  fit  to  associate  with 
themselves,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  obtain 
and  communicate  such  information  as  may  serve  to 
promote  the  object  of  the  Institution ; the  Members 
so  elected  shall  be  privileged  to  attend  at  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  Committee. 


XIX.  The  Committee  shall  fill  such  vacancies  as 
may  occur  in  their  own  body ; elect  from  amongst 
themselves  a Secretary  or  Secretaries,  and  appoint  a 
Registrar  or  Collector,  and  such  other  officers  as  they 
shall  deem  necessary,  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
Society. 

XX.  All  orders  for  payments  on  account  of  the 
Society,  shall  be  signed  in  Committee  by  three 
members  thereof. 


XXI.  The  Committee  shall  have  the  accounts  of 
the  Society  entered  in  books  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose  : and  in  like  manner  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  at  its  Annual  and  Special  General  Meetings, 
shall  be  entered  in  another  book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose ; all  which  books  shall  be  laid  on  the  table  at 
the  Annual  General  Meetings,  and  shall  be  at  all 
times  open  to  the  inspection  of  subscribers. 

XXII.  An  Annual  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  its  Laws  and  Regulations,  with  an  account 
of  the  state  of  its  funds,  and  a list  of  subscribers  and 
benefactors,  shall  be  published  as  soon  as  conveniently 
can  be,  after  each  Annual  General  Meeting. 

XXIII.  None  of  the  laws  of  the  Society  shall  be 
altered  or  repealed  ; nor  shall  any  new  law  be  enacted, 
except  at  an  Annual  General  Meeting.  And  no  law 
shall  be  deemed  valid  or  acted  upon,  unless  confirmed 
at  the  next  .Annual  General  Meeting,  or  at  a subse- 
quent Special  General  Meeting,  convened  expressly 
for  that  purpose  at  an  interval  of  a month  at  least 
after  the  preceding  Meeting. 

XXIV.  That  no  member  of  the  Society,  by  virtue 
of  an  annual  subscription,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
any  General  Meeting,  unless  he  shall  have  been  a 
subscriber,  and  his  name  entered  as  such  on  the 
books  of  the  Society,  six  months  before  such  meeting 


No.  IX.  (e.) 

Objection  of  0.  II.  Keene  to  Draft  Scheme. 

See  Evidence,  p.  376. 

Church  of  Ireland  Training  College  and  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  of  Ireland. 


19,  Stephen’s-green,  Dublin, 
13th  August,  1886. 

To  the  Secretary,  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland) 
Commission,  23  Nassau-street,  Dublin. 

Dear  Sir  — In  accordance  with  the  instructions 
attached  to  the  Draft  Scheme  prepared  by  the  Commis- 
sioners under  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland) 
Act,  1885,  for  the  future  management  of  the  Kildare- 
place_  property,  I beg  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
submit  to  the  Commissioners  the  following  “ objec- 
tion " to  the  said  Scheme. 

In  February  and  March,  1885,  an  "Agreement,  of 
which  I send  a copy  herewith,  was  entered  into 
between  _ the  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land Training  College  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Kildare-piace  Society,  specifying  certain  terms  in  ac- 
eordance  with  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  property 
of  the  Kildare-place  Society  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Training  College. 

After  full  consultation  between  the  representatives 
of  both  Bodies,  it  was  admitted  and  agreed  that  such 


transfer  would  involve  the  abolition  of  my  office  as 
Registrar. 

These  terms  were  accepted  by  the  Training  College 
Committee  .in  the  most  formal  manner,  as  will  appear 
from  the  Resolutions  passed  by  said  Training  College 
Committee,  copies  of  which  I send  in  the  annexed 
Schedule,  and  the  Kildare-place  Committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  most  honourably  and  fully  carried 
out  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  their  side  of  the 
Agreement. 

One  of  the  terms  of  the  said  Agreement  is  that  in 
consequence  of  the  abolition  of  my  office  I should  he 
compensated  by  payment  to  me  of  a sum  now  amount- 
ing to,  say,  according  to  the  Government  Annuity 
Tables,  £907  18*.  4 d. 

This  compensation  was  settled  as  just  and  proper  in 
analogy  to  the  compensation  given  to  the  Clerks  of 
Telegraph  Companies  upon  the  transfer  of  their  pro- 
perty to  the  Government  under  31  & 32  Viet.,  c.  lip, 
seo.  8,  sub-sec.  7,  and  the  rule  as  to  special  officers  in 
22  Viet.,  c.  26. 

In  the  Draft  Scheme  submitted  jointly  by  the 


* See  No  IX  (e.)  supra  p,  457. 
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Kildare-place  Committee  and  tlie  Training  College 
Committee  it  was  proposed  to  set  out  this  compensa- 
tion expressly  in  the  Scheme  for  the  future  manage- 
ment of  the  property,  hut  in  the  Draft  Scheme  pre- 
pared by  the  Commissioners  said  compensation  is  not 
specifically  stated.  

I therefore  lodge  this  “objection  in  order  to  re- 
spectfully request  the  Commissioners  to  reconsider 
tbeir  action  in  the  matter,  and  to  state  said  compensa- 
tion definitely  in  their  scheme. 

I make  this  application  because  interests  acquired 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Educational  Endowments 
(Ireland)  Act,  1 885,  as  mine  is,  are  specifically  saved 
by  clause  11  and  are  exempted  from  clause  12  of  said 
Act. 

I have  been  the  chief  officer  of  the  Society,  keeping 
its  minutes  and  bank,  cash,  and  rent  accounts,  and  pre- 
paring the  materials  for  and  making  out  the  Annual 
General  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Society  now  no  longer  to 
exist,  and  conducting  the  correspondence  in  reference 
to  that  part  of  the  work  of  the  Society  which  under 
the  new  arrangement  will  cease,  and  having  the  com- 
plete control  and  supervision  of  all  the  officers  of  the 
Society. 

It  is  not  at  present,  and  never  has  been,  my  duty  to 
carry  on  the  correspondence  or  to  keep  the  accounts  of 
the  Depository,  or  to  prepare  the  Annual  Balance 


Sheet  of  said  Depositoiy,  as  these  functions  are  dis-  Appendix  b 
charged  by  the  Manager  and  his  Assistant.  - — 

I have  held  this  confidential  and  responsible  position 
for  eighteen  years. 

My  eldest  brother  and  my  father  were  successively 
my  predecessors  in  the  office  of  Registrar,  and  thus 
the  period  during  which  members  of  my  family  have  been 
the  chief  officers  of  the  Kildare-place  Society  extends 
back  for  nearly  forty  years,  which  has  induced  me  to 
continue  so  long  in  my  present  position  at  a very 
moderate  salary. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  me  under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  undertake  other  and  different  duties 
under  a new  Committee  with  most  of  whom  I am  un- 
acquainted in  business,  and  this  was  so  clearly  felt  by 
the  members  of  the  Training  College  and  the  Society 
that  the  necessity  for  my  retirement  and  compensation 
was  almost  unanimously  admitted. 

The  circumstances  which  I have  now  stated  have 
not  yet,  so  far  as  I know,  been  laid  before  the  Com- 
missioners, and  I venture  to  hope  that  the  Com- 
missioners will  consider  them  to  furnish  sufficient 
grounds  to  j ustify  them  in  specifically  inserting  in  their 
Scheme  the  provision  for  my  compensation. 

I am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Chahlks  H.  Keene. 


Schedule. 

Resolutions  passed  at  Meeting  of  Managing  Committee  of  Church  of  Ireland  Training 
COLLEGE,  2oth  February,  1885. 


Proposed  by  the  Hon.  the  Recorder  of  Dublm, 
seconded  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cork, 
and  resolved : — 

That  this  Committee,  recognising  the  liberal 
spirit  in  which  the  communication*  of  the 
Kildare-place  Society  of  the  23rd  February  has 
been  conceived,  are  of  opinion  that  they  should 
not  engage  in  further  controversy  as  to  the  coni 
ditions  therein  specified,  but  now  substantially 
accept  the  same,  subject  to  its  appearing  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  financial  questions  involved 
in  the  conditions  referred  to,  that  the  College 
can  safely  undertake  the  responsibilities  thereby 

* This  refers  to  the  Heai 


imposed  and  subject  also  to  such 
ment  of  details  as  may  be  requisite  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  terms  agreed  upon. 

Proposed  by  W.  G.  Brooke,  Esq.,  seconded  by  the 
Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  re- 
solved : — 

That  the  Sub-Committee  (viz. : the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin,  the 
Recorder,  and  W.  G.  Brooke,  Esq.)  be  requested 
to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  terms  of  foregoing  resolution. 

(Signed),  Pluneet  Dublin,  Chairman, 
of  Agreement,  IX.  (c.) 


Resolutions  passed  at  Meeting  o 

Resolution  I. — That  having  read  Mr.  Keene’s  letter 
(of  the  26th  February)  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  Training 
College  can  without  financial  risk  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities involved  in  the  Heads  of  Agreement  as 
amended  by  the  Committee  of  the  Kildare-place  Society 
on  the  23rd  of  February ; and  in  pursuance  of  in- 
structions given  us  by  the  Managing  Committee  (to 
carry  into  effect  their  resolution  of  the  25th  of  Feb- 
ruary), we  hereby  on  behalf  of  said  College  formally 


Sub-Committee,  2nd  March,  1885. 
assent  to  the  said  amended  Heads  of  Agreement, 
subject  to  such  farther  adjustment  of  details  as  may 
be  made  by  mutual  agreement. 

Resolution  II.— A formal  resolution  arranging  for 
a conference. 

(Signed),  Pluneet  Dublin,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Keene’s  letter,  referred  to  in  Resolution  I., 
contained  certain  information  regarding  the  Society’s 
property,  for  which  the  Archbishop  had  asked. 
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No.  IX.  (f.) 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  C.  H.  Keene,  p.  116. 

Church  of  Irelahd  Traihino  College  and  the  Socrarr  for  PROMyrma  the  Education  t 
the  Poor  of  Ireland.  01 

Amount  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  «,  t, 
Ireland,  for  one  year,  from  the  6th  day  of  July,  1884,  to  the  5th  day  of  July,  1885,  both  inclu^iv°°E  °£ 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Balance  in  hand,  6th  July,  1884, 

Received  further  sum  on  account  of  Bequest  of 
the  late  Honorable  S.  Ward,  legacy  to  Kildnre- 
place  Society,  £16,000  divisible  in  f^tli  parts. 
Received  one  year’s  annuity  of  Miss  Carey's 
Bequest,  per  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Bequests,  ....... 

Received  interest  on  Legacy  of  the  late  William  P. 
Lefanu,  esq.,  for  clothing  children  in  Model 
Schools,  ....... 

Received  for  sale  of  hooks,  ...  1 

Received  rent  from  Board  of  Religious  Education 
of  the  General  Synod  for  year  ending  10th  day 

of  January,  1885, 

Received  rent  from  Church  of  Ireland  Society  for 
half-year  ending  1st  day  of  March,  1884, 
Received  rent  from  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  and  Rev.  H.  K.  Moore,  for  half-year 
• ending  1st  day  of  February,  1885, 

Received  from  the  same,  proportion  of  rents  to  1st 
August,  1884,  due  by  tenants  No.  11 , Kildare-st. 
Received  dividends  on  Government  Stock, 
Received  interest  from  Treasurers,  Munster  Bank, 


2,502  7 1 

44  0 0 

0 5 0 

5 8 6 
1,506  7 0 

110  0 0 
15  0 0 

48  10  0 
83  15  0 


Count}'  Schools  Department — 
Value  of  Grants  issued, 

Book  and  School  Requisites  Depart- 

£ s.  d. 

Paid  for  Miscellaneous  Books, 
Paid  for  Salary,  Manager,  Decem- 
ber, 1869-1874,  . 

Paid  for  Salary,  Assistant,  2 years, 
April,  1884, 

Paid  for  Wages  to  Porter,  including 
Clothes,  1 7s.  per  week,  . 

1,814  4 7 
179  0 0 
82  0 0 
50  2 6 

all  Departments: 

Paid  for  Rent, Taxes,  and  Insurance, 
Paid  for  Salary  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary,   

Paid  for  Printing,  Stationery, 
Advertising,  .... 
Paid  for  Contingencies,  . 

129  12  3 
75  0 0 

9 8 2 
2S  18  4 

Balance 

STATE  OF  BALANCE. 

£ s.  d. 

Government  Stock,  . 1,224  10  9 
Bank  of  Ireland,  . 1,048  11  0 

Registrar  (including 
Is.  4d.  in  Manager's 
Hands),  . . 79  4 1 

2,852  5 10 

To  Sundries — 

Buildings  for, 

Furniture  for, 

GovernmentStoek  for  (including 
Lefanu’s  Legacy, £]  93 16*.  0A) 
Miscellaneous  Bonks,  for  Value 
of  Stock,  .... 
Bank  of  Ireland,  for  Value  in 
Hand,  .... 
Registrar,  for  Value  in  Hand  (in- 
cluding Is.  4 d.  in  Manager's 
Hands),  .... 


£ t.  d. 

£ t.  d. 

10,093  18  0 
80  0 0 

By  Lefanu’s  Legacy,  for  Value  in  Hand,  . 

By  Stock,  for  Value  of  Society’s  Property  at 
this  date, 

1,418  6 9 

11,592  4 9 

2,012  11  6 

1,048  11  0 

79  4 1 

1,127  16  1 

14,732  11  4 

8 2 9 
14,724  8 7 


Db. 

STOCK. 

1884. 
July  6, 

£ *.  d. 

1885. 

2 14  3 

July  5, 

To  Balance,  for  Value  of  Society’s 
Property  at  this  date,  . . . 

14,724  8 7 

14,727  2 10 

CONTRA. 

Cb. 

1884. 

July  6, 

By  Balance  for — 

10,118  18  0 

Furniture 

80  0 0 

Government  Stock,  . 

1,418  6 9 

Miscellaneous  Books,  . 

1,802  1 3 

Bank  of  Ireland, 

150  9 2 

Treasurers,  .... 

1,076  7 3 

Registrar, 

50  19  H 

1836. 

14,697  2 4 

July  5, 

By  Income  and  Expenditure  for 

Excess  of  Income,  . . ., 

30  0 6 
14,727  2 1<T 
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No.  IX.  (f.) — continued. 

Church  of  Ireland  Training  College  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  of  Ireland — continued. 


Amount  of  the  Receipts  and  Disbursements  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of 
Ireland,  for  one  year,  from  the  6th  day  of  July,  1884,  to  the  5th  day  of  July,  1885,  both  inclusive — 
continued. 


Db. 

income  and  expenditure. 

CONTRA 

Ca. 

£ s.  d. 

1884. 

To  Registrar,  paid  Rent,  Taxes,  &c  , . 

129  12  3 

July  5, 

By  Treasurers,  for  Interest, 

9 4 6 

„ Printing,  &c.,  . 

9 8 2 

„ Miscellaneous  Books  for  Profit, 

402  12  8 

„ Buildings  for  Wear  and  Tear, . 

25  0 0 

„ Rent,  Taxes,  Insurance,  for  . 

207  5 0 

„ Registrar,  paid  Contingencies, . 

„ Government  Stock  for  Dividends,  . 

40  4 7 

, ,,  „ Salaries  and  Wages, . 

58  5 0 

, „ „ Grants  to  Schools,  . 

103  10  0 

„ Stock,  for  Excess  of  Income,  . 

30  0 6 

712  11  9 

712  11  9 

No.  IX.  (g.) 

Statistical  Information  forwarded  with  Draft  Scheme. 

Present  Staff  of  Elementary  Schools,  and  Number  of  Scholars  in  each  Department. 


Boys’  School. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Henly,  Head  Master.  | Mr.  John  Hamilton,  Assistant  Master. 
Number  of  Boys  on  the  Roll,  . . . .155. 


Girls’  School. 

Miss  Agnes  Browne,  Head  Mistress.  | Miss  Hannah  Heron,  Assistant  Mistress. 
Miss  Prances  E.  Upton,  Assistant  Mistress. 

Number  of  Girls  on  the  Roll,  ....  206. 


Infants’  School. 

Miss  Bessie  Robinson,  Head  Mistress.  | Miss  Sarah  J . Boyd,  Assistant  Mistress. 
Number  of  Infants  on  the  Roll,  . 128. 

Total,  ....  480. 

H.  Kingsmill  Moore. 
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ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY  OE  MUSIC. 

No.  X.  (a.) 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  Sir  F.  W.  Brady,  pp.  129,  130. 
Revenue  Accounts,  ending  31st  December,  1885. 


To  Annual  Subscriptions, 

To  Pupil’s  Fees,  .... 

Pupil's  Concerts,  .... 

’ Dividends  on  Begley  Fund,  - ■ 

’’  j)0-  on  Bank  Stock  Building  Fund. 

” Prize  Fund,  . • ■ • • 

Do.  (Prince  Albert  Memorial), 

” Rents, 

„ Organ  Practice, 

„ Music  Sold,  ..... 

Government  Grant 

, Commissioners  of  Charitable  Bequests  (Van- 

” deleur  Fund), 

, Balance  Royal  Bank  Account  Overdrawn, 


104  2 
1,829  19 
56  11 


By  Balance  from  last  Statement — 
Royal  Bank  Account  Over- 

Less  Amount  to  Credit  of 
No.  2 Account, 

„ Salaries, 

„ House  Expenses,  . 

„ Repairs  and  Furniture,  . 

„ Coals  and  Gas, 

„ Advertisements,  . 

„ Musical  Instruments  and  Music, 
„ Concert  Expenses, 

„ Printing  and  Stationery, 

„ Postage  Stamps,  . 

„ Law  Costs,  . 

„ Prizes  and  Medals, 

„ Do.  do.  (Prince  Al- 
bert Memorial), 

„ Payment  for  Yandeleur 
Scholars,  . 

„ Fire  Insurance  Premium, 

„ Prize  Subscription  refunded, 

„ Interest  on  Overdrawn  Bank 
Account,  . 

„ Interest  on  Mortgage,  . 

„ Dividends  on  Bank  Stock, 
Building  Fund  Invested 
and  Debited  to  Capital 
Account, 


66  18 
46  10  1 I 


20  8 0 
2,011  18  8 
112  19  0 
62  12  5 
48  10  5 
32  4 8 
23  18  3 


BALANCE  ACCOUNTS. 


Liabilities. 

To  Trustees  Prince  Albert  Fund, 

„ Trustees  Begley  Fund,  .... 

„ Tiustees  Vandeleur  Fund 

„ Amount  Due  to  Royal  Bank, 

„ Trustees.Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music, 

£ s.  d. 
900  0 0 
125  0 0 
47  8 3 
169  11  11 
2,086  12  3 

By  Bank  Stock  and  other  Investments,  . 

„ Academy  Premises,  ..... 
„ Organ,  Musical  Instruments,  Furniture  and 
Fittings, 

£ s.  d. 
628  It  5 
2,000  0 0 

700  0 0 

3,328  12  5 

3,32S  12  5 

NO.  X.  (1).) 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  Sir  Francis  W.  Brady,  p.  129. 

Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music,  its  present  Constitution,  and  the  particulars  of  its  Endowments. 


Patron:  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  The  Queen. 
President : His  Royal  Highness  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
Vice-President : The  Right  Honorable  Lord  FitzGerald. 
Council  : 

I Herr  Carl  Lauer. 


Wm.  Bentham,  Esq. 


Mods.  A.  Billet. 

Sir  Francis  W.  Brady,  Bart, 


Maurice  Brooks,  Esq. 

Sir  Joscelyn  Cogbill,  Bart. 
George  Cree,  Esq. 

Signor  Luigi  Caracciolo. 

H.  Warren  Darley,  E3q. 

Edward  DeSelvier,  Esq. 

Most  R«v.  Doctor  Donnelly. 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  X.L.D. 

Signor  M.  Esposito. 

R.  Farrell,  Esq. 

Robert  F.  Hunt,  Esq. 

Sir  Thomas  A.  Jones,  Pres. 
R.H.A 

T.  B.  G.  JozeJ  Esq.,  Mns.  Doc. 
Edward  Kinahan,  Esq.  d.l. 


Wm.  Bentham,  Esq. 

H.  Warren  Darley,  Esq. 

D.  B.  Dunne,  Esq.,  ins. 
Robert  Hunt,  Esq. 

R- Wogan  MacDonnell,  Esq. 
William  B.  Martin,  Esq. 


Thomas  Mayne,  Esq.,  M.P. 
H.  S.  Maeredy,  Esq. 

G.  Macartney,  Esq. 
Thomas Nedley,  Esq.,  M.n. 
Arthur  Patton,  Esq. 
Captain  F.  Symes,  b.n. 


Mona.  Alexandre  BiUet. 

“gnor  Luigi  Caracciolo. 
bignor  M.  Esposito. 

T.  R.  G.  Joze,  Esq,,  Mns.  Doc." 
Herr  Carl  Lauer. 


Board  of  Professors. 


M.  Levey,  Esq. 

J.  C.  Van  Maanen,  Esq. 

Herr  J.  F.  Rudersdorff. 

Sir  Robert  P.  Stewart,  Mus. 
Doc. 


Finance  Committee: 

| George  Cree,  Esq. 


R.  M.  Levey,  Esq. 

Very  Rev.  Canon  M‘Manus,  p.p. 
R.  Wogan  MacDonnell,  Esq. 
William  B.  Martin,  Esq. 
Nicholas  D.  Murphy,  Esq. 
(Hon.) 

Thomas  Mayne,  Esq.  M.P. 

H.  S.  Mecredy,  Esq. 

G.  Macartney,  Esq. 

Thomas  Nedley,  Esq.,  h.d. 
George  Osborne,  Esq.  (Hon.) 
Arthur  Patton,  Esq. 

Herr  J.  F.  Rudersdorff. 

Robert  Sharp,  Esq. 

Sir  Robert  P.  Stewart,  Mus. 
Doc. 

Captain  F.  Symes,  R.N. 

J.  C.  Van  Maanen,  Esq. 
Executive  Committee: 


Honorary  Secretaries  : 

Sir  Francis  W.  Brady,  Bart,  I Sir  Thomas  A.  Jones,  P.B.H.A. 
q.c.-  | George  Cree,  Esq. 

Trustees : 

Sir  F.  W.  Brady,  Bart  a.c,  I T.  Maxwell  Hutton,  Esq.,  JJ>. 
H.  E.  Doyle,  c.b.,  b.h.a.  | 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Eegistar ; 

(V scant) 

Lady  Superintendent. 

Mrs.  Crean. 

PbOFESSOKS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Harmony  and  Composition. 


Sir  Robert  P.  Stewart,  Mus. 
Doc.,  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin. 


I T.  R.  G.  Joze,  Esq.,  Mas.  Doc. 


Signor  Luigi.  Caracciolo,  Direc- 
Mrs.  Scott  Fennell. 


Signor  Luigi  Caracciolo,  Con- 
ductor. • 

Pianoforte. 

Sir  Robert  P.  Stewart,  Mus. 

Doc.,  Professor  T.C.D. 

Mons.  Alexandre  BiUet. 

Signor  M.  Esposito. 

Miss  Bennett. 

Miss  O'Hea. 


Miss  Adelaide  BarnwelL 
Miss  Ward. 

| H.  W.  Swanwick,  Esq. 

Choir  Class. 

T.  R.  G.  Joze,  Esq.  Mus.  Doc. 


Miss  Kelly. 

Miss  Wright. 

Miss  Douglas. 
Miss  Hogg. 

Herr  A.  Bluthner. 
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Appendix  B.  Organ. 

Sir  Robert  P.  Stewart,  Mns.  I T.  R.  G.  Joze.’Mus.  Doe. 

Doe.  , 

R.  M.  Leroy,  E»q.  I J.  C.  Connolly,  Esq. 

Herr  Carl  Lauer.  \ 

Violoncello. 

Herr  J.  F.  Rudersdorff. 

Wind  Instruments. 

3.  C.  Van  Maaneu,  Esq. 

'Orchestra. 

R.  H.  Levey,  Esq.  | J.  C.  Van  Maanen,  Eaq. 

Italian  Language. 

Signor  F.  Morosini. 


The  Objects  of  The  Royal  Irish  Academy  of 
Music. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  academy  is  founded  was 
the  advancement  of  the  art  and  science  of  music  in 
Ireland,  (1)  by  affording  systematic  musical  instruction 
of  the  highest  class  to  pupils,  both  professional  and 
amateur;  (2)  by  awarding  certificates  of  proficiency 
to  all  pupils  who  may  prove  themselves  worthy  of 
such  distinction ; (3)  generally ; by  taking  such  steps 
as  the  council  may,  from  time  to  time,  think  fit, 
for  promoting  the  interests  of  music  and  musicians, 
and  for  otherwise  advancing  the  study  of  music. 


Constitution  and  Government. 


The  academy  is  governed  by  a president,  and  vice- 
president,  and  by  a council  elected  annually  by  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  academy,  at  a meeting  specially  sum- 
moned for  the  purpose.  The  council  exercises  the 
power  of  framing  regulations  for  the  academy,  and 
amending,  altering  and  repealing  same  from  time  to 
time. 

The  Executive  Committee. — An  executive  committee 
not  exceeding  twelve  is  appointed  by  the  council,  from 
amongst  its  non-professorial  members,  to  carry  on 
the  management  of  the  academy  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  meetings  of  the  council.  The  executive 
committee  meets  weekly,  or  oftener  if  necessary 
except  during  vacation,  to  transact  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  academy.  The  council  meets  monthly,  except 
during  vacation,  to  receive  the  report  of  proceedings 
of  the  executive  committee,  and,  if  approved,  to  confirm 
same. 

Board  of  Professors— The  council  elects  a board 
from  amongst  the  professors  of  the  academy,  who  give 
advice  on  matters  especially  within  their  profes- 
sional knowledge,  to  the  council  and  executive  com- 


Subscnbers— Subscribers  of  one  pound  per  annum 
or  upwards,  form  the  constituency  by  and  from  whom 
the  council  is  elected.  Subscribers  have  the  privilege 
of  attending  all  general  meetings  and  all  concerts  given 
by  the  academy.  ° 

■Eon.  Secretaries.  Hon.  Secretaries,  not  exceeding 
three,  are  appointed  by  the  council  from  its  own  mem- 
ber and  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  of  aU  other  committeea,  of  the  academy. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  executive 
committee,  the  Hon.  Secretaries  carry  out  the  details 
Dt  busmess  of  the  academy. 

Trustees.  The  property  of  the  academy,  including 
the  premises  in  Westland-row,  and  the  several  trust 
funds,  are  vested  in  the  trustees,  with  the  exception 
of  such  funds  as  are,  under  the  conditions  of  their 
endowment,  _ vested  m the  Commissioners  of  Chaii- 
tobie  Donations  and  Bequests,  or  other  bodies.  Tie 
council  is  empowered  to  do,  or  cause  to  be  done  all 
such  acts  as  are  necessary  to  the  appointment,  from 
tune  to  tune,  of  new  trustees,  and  the  vesting  ii  them 
and  the  continuing  trustees  (if  any)  of  the  property 


Assistant  Secretary  and  Jteyistrar. — The  cowl  ■ 
registrar^  ’PP“i“t  “ assisl“>‘  secretary 

Lady  Superintendent — A lady  superintendent  « 
appointed  by  the  council.  k 

Government  Brant— Since  1870,  the  government 
has  recognised  the  utility  of  the  academy  by  obb£ 
nfoo°m  tt16  House  of  commons  au  annual  grant  ot 

fa£i  £10a  °° 


Regulations. 


1.  au  orders  for  regulation  of  the  academy  emanate 

from  the  executive  committee  to  the  teachers  and 
officers  of  the  establishment. 

2.  All  branches  of  musical  education  are  taught  so 

far  as  the  resources  of  the  academy  admit.  Pupils 
may  choose  any  one  of  these  for  their  principal  study 
Attendance  in  the  Italian  class  is  obligatory  on  pupils 
of  the  vocal  classes.  Attendance  in  the  harmony  class 
is  obligatory  on  all  pupils  of  the  academy,  over  the  age 
of  fourteen.  ° 


3.  No  pupil  can  be  admitted  for  less  than  one  year 
without  special  permission. 

4 Any  pupil  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of 

professors,  does  not  make  satisfactory  progress  in  his  or 
her  studies,  may  be  removed  on  the  expiration  of  the 
current  term,  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 


5.  No  pupil  is  allowed  to  perform  in  public  without 
permission  of  the  executive  committee. 

6.  There  are  two  scales  of  fees,  the  lower  for  those 
who,  by  declaration  in  writing,  state  their  intention  of 
studying  music  for  professional  purposes,  or  their  in- 
ability to  pay  on  the  higher  scale.  The  higher  scale 
for  all  others. 

7.  Separate  instruction  is  given  to  each  pupil. 

8.  All  fees  are  payable  in  advance. 

9.  Notice,  pending  the  current  term,  must  be  given 
of  the  withdrawal  of  a pupil. 

10.  Pupils  are  only  admitted  at  the  commencement 
of  each  term  and  half  term.  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion must  attend  for  examination  in  the  branch  of 
study  for  which  they  enter,  bringing  music  to  per- 
forin. They  must  also  pass  an  examination  in  the 
rudiments  of  Music,  or  join  the  elementary  el»w  to 
prepare  for  the  next  general  examination  in  the  rudi- 
ments. 


11.  All  pupils  are  required,  when  called  upon,  to  take 
part  in  the  orchestral  or  choral  practices,  and  in  public 
performances  of  the  academy. 

12.  Any  infringement  of  the  regulations,  or  any 
misconduct,  will  subject  the  pupil,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  executive  committee,  to  dismissal  from  the 
academy. 

13.  As  a mark  of  particular  distinction,  advanced 
pupils  may  be  appointed  sub-professors,  and  required, 
in  return  for  their  own  free  instruction,  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  academy,  under  the  supervision  of  their 
own  professors. 

14.  The  course  of  instruction  includes  two  weekly 
lessons,  of  twenty  minutes  each,  but  the  pupil  is 
required  to  remain  in  the  class-room  on  each  occasion 
for  one  hour,  with  the  view  of  deriving  advantage 
from  the  instruction  given  to  other  pupils.  In 
special  cases,  pupils  coming  from  a distance  are 
allowed  to  receive  only  one  lesson  weekly  of  longer 
duration. 

15.  The  year  is  divided  into  three  terns,  com- 
mencing, respectively,  20th  September,  14th  Decem- 
ber, and  14th  March.  There  is  vacation  of  a fortnight 
at  Christmas,  of  a week  at  Easter,  and  a long 
vacation  from  the  30th  of  June  to  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

1 6.  On  leaving  the  academy,  pupils  who,  upon  passing 
an  examination,  may  be  deemed  qualified,  are  granted 
certificates  of  study  or  proficiency. 
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Examinations. — Examinations  are  held  annually, 
at  which  scholarships,  medals,  certificates,  and  prizes 
in  the  form  of  books  or  money,  are  awarded. 

Scholarships. — Scholarships  are  obtained  by  com- 
petitive examination.  They  are  giveD  in  the  form  of 
free  instruction,  and  are  continued  for  a greater  or 
lesser  period,  according  to  the  progress  and  merit  of 
the  holder. 

Some  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  academy  are 
specially  applicable  for  the  purpose  of  scholarships  and 
prizes,  viz. : — The  Albert  Fund  ; the  Yandeleur  Fund  ; 
the  Begley  Fund.  There  is  also  a prize  for  National 
music. 


Scholarship  and  Prize  Funds. 

The  Begley  Fund,  1S76. — This  fund  consists  of  a 
sum  of  £125,  presented  to  the  academy  by  Dr. 
Begley,  an  eminent  London  physician,  as  a memorial 
of  Ins  sister,  the  late  Miss  Maria  Begley,  who 
pursued  the  profession  of  music  in  Dublin.  In 
accordance  with  the  donor’s  request,  the  above  sum 
has  been  invested,  and  the  interest  applied  as  an  annual 
prize. 


The  Albert  Fund,  1877. — This  fund  consists  of  the 
proceeds  of  a sum  of  £940  13s.  lOd.  government  three 
per  cent,  stock,  being  one-half  of  the  surplus  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dublin  Prince  Consort  Memorial 
Committee,  on  completion  of  the  memorial 

The  above  sum  of  stock  was  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  academy,  as  a fitting  mode  of  perpet- 
uating the  memory  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  by 
the  terms  of  the  gift  the  interest  of  the  fund  is  to  be 
applied  as  prizes  to  the  students  of  the  academy,  accord- 
ing to  the  discretion  of  the  governing  bodv,  for  the 
time  being. 

The  Vandeleur  Fund,  1879. — Under  the  will  of  the 
late  Ormsby  Vandeleur,  Esq.,  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  pay  the  dividends 
of  a sum  of  government  stock,  the  proceeds  of  £4,000 
sterling,  to  the  council  of  the  academy,  upon  trust, 
to  apply  the  said  dividends  for  the  purpose  of  endow- 
ing scholarships  for  the  pupils  of  the  academy,  who 
shall  show  the  greatest  proficiency  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  subject  to  this  restriction,  that  not  less 
than  one-third  of  the  said  dividends  be  applied  in 
endowing  such  scholarships  for  encouraging  profi- 
ciency in  instrumental  music,  other  than  the  piano- 
forte. 


No.  X.  (c.) 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  Sir  F.  W.  Brady,  p.  1 30. 
Particulars  as  to  Professorships. 


Xame  of 
Professors,  &c. 

Date 

of  Appoint- 

Office. 

Sir  R.  P.  Stewart,  . . 

1869 

Pianoforte,  Organ 
and  Harmonv. 

flOi.  Gd.  per  hour. 

(£1  Is.  for  each  Lectnra  on  Harmony. 

Mons.  Billet, 

1875 

£100  a year  for  five  hours  weekly  and  10s.  Gd.  for  extra  hours. 

Signor  Esposito, 

1882 

Pianoforte, 

10s.  Gd.  per  hour. 

Miss  Bennett, 

1857 

Pianoforte, 

£80  per  annum  for  two  days  in  the  week  of  six  hours  each ; 4s.  for 

Miss  O’Hea, 

1873 

3s.  6if.  per  hour. 

Miss  Kelly, 

1857 

Pianoforte, 

£80  a year  fur  four  days  in  the  week  of  five  hours  each  j 3s.  extra 

Miss  'Wright, 

1874 

Pianoforte, 

2s.  per  hour. 

Miss  Douglas,  . 

18S6 

Pianoforte, 

2s.  per  hour. 

Miss  Hogg, 

1886 

2s.  per  hour. 

Mr.  Levy, 

1866 

Tioltt,  . . 

£-15  a year  for  two  days  in  the  week  of  two  hours  each ; £20  a year 
for  ladies'  free  violin  class. 

Mr.  Van  Mannen 

1876 

Wind  Instru- 

£50  a year  for  four  days  in  the  week  of  two  hours  each. 

Signor  Caracciolo, 

1876-82, 

1855. 

Yocal, 

10s.  6 if.  per  hour. 

Mrs.  Scott-Fennell,  . 

1869-78, 

1881. 

Yocal, 

6s.  per  hour. 

Miss  Barnwell,  . 

1870 

3s.  Gif.  per  hour. 

Miss  Ward, 

3s.  Gif.  per  hour. 

£20  per  annum,  two  hours  weekly. 

Herr  Laner, 

1877 

£100  a year — two  days  weekly,  of  four  hours  each  (gentlemen’s  class)  j. 
£7  for  each  lady  pupil. 

Mr.  Connolly,  . 

3s.  au  hour. 

Herr  RudersdorfF, 

1884 

£50  a year — two  days  in  the  week,  two  hours  each. 

Ur.  Jozd,  .... 

1874 

Harmony,  . 

Accompanying 

5 s.  per  hour. 
£10  a year. 

£10  for  season. 

Mr.  Swan  wick,  . 

1879 

5s.  first  hour ; 3s.  6d.  each  hour  after. 

Herr  Blilthner,  . 

3s.  an  hoar. 

Mrs.  Crean, 

1871 

Lady  Superin- 
tendent. 

£84  a year. 

Miss  Crean, 

£20  a year.  \ 

Mr.  O’Rorke, 

1882 

Registrar, 

£25  a year. 

3 O 
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No.  X (d-) 


Return  as  to  Number  of  Council  Meetings  and  Attendances  of  Members  of  Council. 
Total  Number  of  Council  Meetings  from  1881  to  1886,  196. 


Name  of  Member. 


W.  Bentliam,  esq.. 

Mods.  A.  Billet, 

Sir  F.  W.  Brady,  bart., 

Jf.  Brooks,  esq., 

W.  R.  Bruce,  esq.,  . . 

Very  Rev.  Dr.  Donnelly,  . 

Sir  J.  J.  Coghill,  bart., 

G.  Cree,  esq 

Signor  Caracciolo,  . . 

H.  IV.  Darley,  esq.,  . 

E.  De  Selvier,  esq.,  . 

D.  B.  Dunne,  esq.,  u,.s.,  . 
Signor  Esposito,  . . 

R.  Farrell,  esq., . 

R.  Hunt,  esq.  (new  Member) 
Sir  T.  A.  Jones, 

T.  R.  G.  Jozd,  esq.,  mtjs.  boo., 


Attendances. 


Number 

of 

Attendances. 


Name  of  Member. 


E.  H.  Kinakan,  esq.,  , 

R.  M.  Levey,  esq., 

Herr  Lauer, 

W.  Martin,  esq.,  . 

Rev.  Canon  M'AIanus, 

R.  W.  Macdonnell,  esq., 

T.  Mayne,  esq.,  m r., 

H.  S.  Mecredy,  esq.,  . 

G.  Macartney,  esq., 

T.  Nedley,  esq.,  m.d., 

G.  Osborne,  esq., 

A.  Patten,  esq.  (new  Member), 
Herr  Rudersdorff, 

Sir  R.  P.  Stewart,  mus.  boo., 
Captain  Symes,  B.N.,  . 

R.  Sharp,  esq.,  . 

J.  C.  Van  Maanen,  esq., 


No.  X.  (e-) 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  Sir  F.  W.  Brady,  p.  130. 
Number  of  Students  attending  Classes,  March,  1886. 


Ladies’  Classes. 


Pianoforte, 

147 

Vocal, 

37 

Harmony, 

39 

Violin,  Violoncello,  Italian, 

S3  7 13 

Organ, 

8 

Rudiments  of  Music, 
74 

Total, 

253 

Pianoforte, 

10 

Vocal, 

9 

Harmony, 

3 

Gentlemen’s  Classes. 

Violin,  Violoncello  and  Bass, 
27  2 

Ore*», 

Wind  Instruments, 
8 

59 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Choir  Class, 

77  77 

389 


NoX(fO 


Statement  showing  Amount  given  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music  in  Scholarships 
and  Prizes  for  the  five  years  preceding  March,  1886. 


Vandelenr  Scholarships,  Annual, 

Tho  total  disbursed  dnring  the  above  period  includes  £160  arrear  of  Interest  paid  I 
and  disbursed  at  commencement,  and  excludes  £47  in  hands  now,  . 

Albert  Scholarships,  Annual, 

Academy  Scholarships — 

Pianoforte,  Average, 

Vocal,  

Violin,  ,,  

Violoncello  and  Contrabasso,  

Prizes  and  Medals,  including  the  Interest  of  the  Begley  Fund  (£125)— 

1882’  1 ! ! I * l ’ I * ' * \ 

1883,  

1884,  

1885  

Annual  Average 


44  16 
53  17 
38  17 
48  8 


242  19  6 1,319  8 10 
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CLAREMONT  INSTITUTION. 

No.  XI.  (a.) 

Evidence,  Dean  Dickinson,  p.  140. 

No.  1. — Abstract  of  Cash  Account  for  the  Year  ending  31st  December,  1884. 


To  Amount  in  Bank  at  close  of  lost 
Account,  . • . • : 

To  Amount  in  Assistant  Secretary  s 


„ Card  Collections  not  connected 
with  Auxiliaries. 

„ Donations  and  Subscriptions, 

Contributions  from  Auxiliaries. 

„ Card  Collections,  . 

„ Subscriptions, 

„ Meeting 


Bequest6 of tfaryJ.  Watt,  * .' 

„ Do.  J.  Perry,  . . . 

s by  Commissioners  of 


S21  7 10 

8 s o 

13  G 7i 


EXPENDITURE. 


Institution. 

By  Rent  and  Insurance,  . 

„ House  Requisites, 

„ Salaries  of  Officers,  Assistants,  and 
Servants, 

„ Food  of  Pupils,  Assistants,  and 
Servants, 

„ Conveyance,  . 

„ Clothing, 

,,  Stationery  and  School  Requisites, 
„ Coals,  Light,  and  Chandlery, 

„ Medical  Expenses. 

„ Advertisements,  . 

„ Sundries,  .... 


, Rent,  Fire,  and  Attendance, 

, Salary,  Auditor’s  Fee,  and  Collec- 
tor's percentage,  . 

, Conveyance,  .... 

, Stationery,  . . ... 

Printing  and  Advertisements, 

, Postage,  .... 

, Deputation  Expenses,  . 

Sundries,  .... 


Miscellaneous. 

, Deputation  Fees,  ... 

, Do.  Travelling  Expenses, 
, Superannuation  Allowances, 

, Instalments  of  Apprentice  Fees, 

, Farm  Expenses,  . 

, Christmas  Gratuities,  . 


„ Amount  in  Bank  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  current  year,  . 

„ Amount  in  Assistant  Secretary's 
hands, 


47  11  10 
10  16  7 
1 17  8 


38  (ft  January,  1886. 


them  with  the  vouchers,  and  found  them  correct,  except  10s.  overpaid  in  the 
(Signed),  NASSAU  D.  LA  TOUCHE. 


No.  XI.  (b.) 

Evidence,  Dean  Dickinson,  p.  140. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children  of  the  Poor  in 
Ireland,  situated  at  Claremont,  near  Glasnevin.  Office, — 8,  Dawson-street. 


1.  Origin  and  History  of  the  Institution. 

Claremont  National  Association  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children  of  the  Poor  of 
Ireland  -was  founded  on  May  18,  1816.  It  was 
established  by  voluntary  contributions ; and  has  been 
from  that  date  maintained  by  annual  subscriptions 
and  other  collections.  Such  legacies  as  it  has  received 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  for  the  use  of 
the  Association  and  not  endowments  ; but  by  a bye- 
law passed  at  the  amalgamation  of  the  Parent  Society 
and  Juvenile  Association  in  April,  1851,  it  was 
determined  that  all  legacies  thereafter  received  should 
be  funded  till  the  interest  thereof  should  amount  to 
the  annual  rent  payable  for  the  lands  of  Claremont. 
This  object  has.  been  accomplished  ; but  the  fund  thus 
secured  is  the  result  of  accumulated  income  and  not 
an  endowment. 

2.  Mode  in  which  the  Institution  is  administered. 

This  is  indicated  in  clauses  2,  3,  4,  10,  11  and  12 
of  the  accompanying  Scheme. 


3.  Constitution  of  the  Governing  Body. 

This  is  set  forth  in  clauses  8 and  9 of  the  accom- 
panying Scheme. 

4.  Proposed  Changes. 

The  Committee  propose  that  clauses  5 and  31  should 
be  altered  as  marked  in.  the  Scheme  which  is  sub- 
mitted ; and  that  the  following  be  added  in  any  form 
approved  by  the  Commissioners,  also  that  the  Govern- 
ing Body  should  he  incorporated. 

Audit. 

The  accounts  shall  be  audited  yearly  by  an  auditor 
appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  or  other 
competent  authority. 

Inspection. 

The  Institution  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
an  Inspector  appointed  by 
whose  report  shall  he  presented  to 

H.  H.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  1 Hon. 

Henry  GEo.  Carroll  (Oik).,  J Secs. 

3 0 2 
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ALEXANDRA  COLLEGE. 

No.  XXL'  (a.) 

Evidence,  T.  R.  S.  Collins,  p.  143. 


Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  ended  1st  September,  1885. 


DB. 

To  Cash  in  hands  of  Lady  Principal,  House  Account, 
„ Fees  paid  by  Students,  including  Archbishop 
Trench’s  Exhibition,  £20 ; the  Countess  of  Meath’s 
Do.,  £20 ; Steame’s  Scholarship.  £40 ; Professor 
Culwick’s  Exhibition,  £5 ; the  Drawing  Professor’s 
Do.,  £5 ; Lady  Visitors’  Do.,  £10 ; and  Alexandra 

School  Exhibitions,  £40 

„ Results  Fees  from  Intermediate  Education  Com- 
missioners,   

„ Rent  of  No.  S.  Earlsfort-terrace,  for  the  year  ended 

15th  July,  1885, 

„ Rent  of  Stables  in  Earlsfort-terrace,  for  the  year 

ended  lBt  May,  1885, 

„ Grant  from  the  'Worshipful  Company  of  Mercers 
of  the  City  of  London,  .:.... 
„ Grant  from  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Grocers  of 

the  City  of  Loudon 

„ Balance  against  the  College,  1st  September,  1885, 


OR. 

3y  Balance  against  the  College,  1st  September,  1884, 

,.  Fees  paid  to  Professors 

„ Fees  paid  to  Assistant  Teachers 

„ Salaries  of  Officers, 

„ Advertisements, 

„ Books,  Printing,  and  Educational  Apparatus, 

„ Postage,  Receipt  Stamps,  and  Stationery,  . 

„ Pianoforte  Hire  and  Tuning,  .... 
„ Rent,  Taxes,  and  Insurance  (including  Interest 

on  78  Debentures) 

Furniture  and  Repairs, 

„ House  Expenses,  viz. : — 

Wages  of  Porter,  Caretaker.  Gar- 
dener, and  Housemaid,  . . £140  0 0 

House  and  Garden  Requisites,  and 
occasional  Services,  . . . 20  16  11 

Commemoration  Expenses,  . . 14  2 0 

„ Coal,  Coke,  and  Gas, 

i,  Bank  Draft  Books 

„ Interest  on  Overdraft, 

„ Miscellaneous 

„ Cash  in  handB  of  Lady  Principal,  House  Account, 


4 10  2 
2 17  3 
2 17  9 
4 6 10 


_ E““™ed  and  compared  with  the  Vouchers,  and  found  correct,  leaving  a balance  against  the  College  of  Five  Hundred  and  Thirtv 
Pounds,  Thirteen  Shillings,  and  Sixpence. 

RICHARD  TRAVERS  SMITH,)  . ... 

V.  BALL,  j Odilon. 


Decanter  31st,  1885. 


General  Balances  •• — Dr 

£ i 

Alexandra  College, 

Alexandra  School 722 

Building  Fund 

Royal  Bank  (in  favour  of  tho  Institution),  . — 


£725  18  0 


Examined  and  fonnd  correct. 


ALEXANDRA  SCHOOL 


No,  XII.  (b.) 

Evidence,  T.  R.  S.  Collins,  p.  143. 

Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  ended  1st  September,  1885. 


To  Balance  in  favour  of  the  School  on  1st  September, 


„ Cash  in  hands  of  Head  Mistress,  House  Account, 

„ Fees  from  Pupils, 

„ Results  Fees  from  Intermediate  Education  Com- 


CR. 

By  Salaries  to  Teachers  and  BuTsar,  . 

„ Feaa  to  Teachers  and  Examiners, 

„ School  Exhibitions,  .... 

„ Advertisements, 

„ Books  (Prizes) 

„ Books  and  Educational  Apparatus, 

„ Postage,  Receipt  Stamps,  and  Stationery  (Office), 
„ Stationery  for  use  of  Pupils,  .... 

„ Pianoforte  Hire  and  Tuning, 

„ Rent,  Taxes,  and  Insurance, 

„ Furniture  and  Repairs,  .... 

„ House  Expenses,  viz. : — 

Caretaker,  Garden,  and  occasional  Services, 

Coal 

„ Purchase  of  5 Alexandra  College  Debentures, 

„ Miscellaneous, 

„ Cash  in  hands  of  Head  Mistress,  House  Account, 
„ Balance  in  favour  of  the  School  on  1st  September, 


1885, 


16  5 6 
29  7 0 

17  0 6 
19  10  4 
56  17  6 
81  10  0 

199  15  0 


500  0 < 
3 IS 
0 10  : 


RICHARD  TRAVERS  SMITH,) 

V.  BALL,  / AudUors- 
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No-  XII.  (c-) 


Evidence,  T.  R.  S.  Collins,  p.  143. 

Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure  of  Alexandra  School  and  Alexandra  College, 
from  1873. 


THE  RALPH  MACKLIN  SCHOOLS. 

No-  XIII.  (a) 

Statement,  J.  J.  Twigg,  p.  156. 

Schedule  showing  the  present  Property  of  the  Charity. 

1.  £6,339  17s.,  Government  New  £3  per  Cent.  Stock,  f Held  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 

2.  £669  19s.,  India  £4  per  Cent.  Stock.  \ and  Bequests  in  trust  for  the  Charity. 

3.  The  School-houses,  Nos.  41,  42,  43,  and  44,  Molesworth-street,  Dublin,  held  under  a lease  from  theSelect 
Vestry  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Ann’s,  for  Twenty-one  Years  from  the  29th  day  of  September,  1874,  at  the  rent 
of  Is. 

4.  £60  and  £5,  debts  due  by  the  Select  Yestry  of  St.  Ann's,  being  the  contribution  agreed  to  be  paid  by  them 
towards  certain  repairs  in  the  school  premises,  and  towards  expenses  of  gas,  <fec. 

£75,  portion  of  the  yearly  subscription  payable  by  the  Select  Yestry,  and  accrued  due  before  such  subscrip- 
tion was  discontinued,  and  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  said  Y estry. 


No-  XIII-  (b-) 

Statement  of  the  Number  of  Persons  receiving  Benefit  under  the  Trust,  i 
or  otherwise,  in  year  1886. 


Scholars  in  Week-day  Schools — 

Boys,  55 

Girls, 34 

Infants,  ........  63 

Scholars  in  Snnday  Schools — 

Boys, 37 

Girls 69 

Infants, .87 


Teachers — 

Male  School, 
Female  School, 
Infant  School, 
Drawing  Master,  . 
Servants, 


No-  XIII-  (c). 

Evidence,  R.  H.  Beauchamp,  p.  161. 

List  of  Names  of  Governing  Body. 

1st. — Governors  and  Governesses  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum. 


1.  P.t.  Hon.  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

2.  Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Lawson. 

3.  J.  H.  Orpen,  esq., 

4.  R.  H.  Beauchamp,  e3q. 

5.  B.  W.  Roohe,  esq. 

6.  Wellington  Darley,  eaq. 

7.  John  Monroo,  q.o.,  SoL-Gen. 


8.  H.  P.  Jellett,  esq.,  Q.o. 

.9.  E.  Watson,  esq. 

10.  Maurice  Brooks,  esq. 

11.  Edmund  R.  L.  Maunsell,  esq. 

12.  Mrs.  Digges  La  Touche. 

13.  The  Countess  of  Meath. 

14.  The  Lady  Ardilaun. 


15.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  French. 

16.  Mrs  R.  Orme. 

17.  Mrs.  Fuller. 

18.  Mrs.  Henry  Warren. 

19.  Mrs.  B.  W.  Hooke. 

20.  Mrs.  H.  A.  Cowper. 


21.  Mrs.  John  Lewis  Moore. 

22.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Longfield. 

23.  Mrs.  Beauchamp. 

24.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kincaid- 

25.  Mrs.  Henry  Warren. 

26.  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Franks. 


2nd. — The  Coeaies  of  Saibt  Ann’s,  Ssjm  Akdeot’s,  «nd  Siim  Wemdeoh’s  Paiushb. 
l.!».  torn  Ctoto  D.  1 !S„.  a HughM,  I «.Sw.  J.  »“■*'  I «.  »;  Hi™*  J. 
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Ralph  Macklin  Schools. 

No-  XIII.  (d.) 


Statement.  J.  i 

The  following  is  the  resolution  passed  by  the  general 
vestry  on  December  22nd,  and  communicated  by  them 
to  the  select  vestry  : — 

Moved  by  J.  H.  Kincaid,  Esq. ; seconded  by  R.  J. 
Robertson,  Esq.,  and  passed  : — 

“ That  the  resolution  passed  by  the  general  vestry 
on  June  9th,  1884,  approving  of  the  Ralph  Macklin 
Schools  being  placed  under  the  National  Board  was, 
in  feet,  only  a representative  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  general  question,  and  was,  as  such,  communicated 
to  the  Governors ; but  in  point  of  form,  ought  to  have 
been,  in  the  first  instance,  communicated  to  the  select 
vestry,  to  whom  alone  the  charge  of  parochial  funds 
and  buildings  is  committed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Irish  Church.  That  the  general  vestry,  therefore,  now 
request  the  select  vestry  to  consider  and  to  arrange 
with  the  Governors  of  Ralph  Macklin  Schools  the 
terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  proposed  change  in 
the  constitution  and  management  of  those  schools — if 
finally  determined  on  between  them — ought  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  At  the  sametime  the  general  vestry, 
as  representing  the  parishioners,  request  the  members 
of  the  select  vestry  to  take  into  account  that,  since  the 
resolution  of  J une  9tb  was  carried,  new  circumstances 
have  arisen  that  seem  to  make  action  on  that  resolution 


. Twiqg,  p.  157. 

no  longer  necessary,  and  perhaps  impossible.  A. 
primary  school  having  been  opened  in  September  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  with  which,  as  regards 
numbers,  resources,  and  efficiency,  the  schools  in 
Molesworth-street  cannot  compete,  it  appears  to  the 
general  vestry  that  a separate  school  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  children  of  this  parish  ; and  since 
these  can  now  receive  a superior  education,  free  of  cost 
in  a school  under  efficient  Church  control,  and  also  in 
the  parish,  the  general  vestry  think  it  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  the  parishioners  should  continue  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  maintenance  of  a school  the  need  of 
which  is  superseded  by  circumstances  and  causes 
independent  of  the  Governors  and  of  the  vestry.  They, 
therefore,  recommend  the  select  vestry  to  confer  with 
the  governors  of  Ralph  Macklin  Schools  on  the  advis- 
ability of  dissolving,  by  mutual  consent  of  each  body, 
the  contract  made  between  them  on  certain  conditions. 
The  General  Vestry  are  of  ophiion — 

“ 1st. — That  the  Schools  referred  to  are  not  now 
needed  for  the  children  of  this  parish ; and 
“ 2nd. — That  the  parishioners  cannot  be  asked, 
after  the  close  of  the  present  year,  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  the  select  vestry  any  funds 
for  their  support.’ 


No-  XIII.  (e.) 

Ralph  Macklin  Schools. 

Letter  from  the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  to  the  Secretary  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland) 
Commission. 


St.  Ann’s  Vicarage,  29th  November,  1885. 

Sir, — Being  interested  as  vicar  of  this  parish  in 
all  educational  matters  connected  with  it,  I desire  to 
draw  your  attention  to  the  schools  in  Molesworth- 
street,  known  as  “Ralph  Macklin’s  Schools.”  On 
reference  to  the  report  of  the  Endowments  Commis- 
sion you  will  find  the  circumstances  set  forth  under 
which  these  schools  were  transferred  from  Stephen- 
street  to  Camden-street,  and  at  a later  period  to  this 
parish.  It  is  enough  for  me — while  ready  to  appear 

before  you  in  person  to  answer  further  inquiries to 

mention  that  lie  contract  (there  referred  to)  between 
St.  Ann’s  parish  and  the  Governors  of  the  Ralph 
Macklin  Schools  was  carried  out  till  the  close  of  1884 
when  the  resolution  was  passed  by  the  general  vestry* 
which  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  page  8 in  the 
Parochial  Report  for  1884,  forwarded  with  this  letter. 
The  statement  on  pages  7,  8,  9,  sets  forth  very  plainly 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  schools,  and  then- 
relation  to  this  parish. 

I have  respectfully  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
following  main  points : — 

1.  These  schools  have  been  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  recent  establishment  of  a first-class  primary 
school  in  the  adjoining  street,  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Board.  With  that  the  Ralph  Macklin  school 
cannot  hope  to  compete.  About  twenty  children  be- 
longing to  the  parish  attend  the  Ralph  Macklin  school 
and  the  remaining  pupils  come  from  surrounding 
districts  already  amply  provided.  There  is  abundant 
room  for  all  in  the  Kil dare-place  school.  If  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  should  see  fit  to 
continue  the  grant  made  very  recently  to  the  Macklin 
schools  (although  in  immediate  proximity  and  con- 
nected with  the  same  religious  denomination),  they 
will  be  expending  public  money  in  a way  which  is  not 
merely  unnecessary,  but  tends  to  divert  the  children 
of  the  neighbourhood,  so  far  as  it  may  attract  them  at 
all,  from  the  better  educational  institution  as  well  as 
to  interfere,  in  ways  easily  understood,  with  the  due 
discipline  of  both  establishments. 

2.  I ask  your  attention  to  the  very  objectionable 
constitution  of  the  Ralph  Macklin  Board,  under  the 
terms  of  Mr. . Macklin’s  will.  The  Governors  are  to 


he  “ the  Governors  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  Leeson 
street,  for  the  time  being,  assisted  by  the  curates  of 
the  parishes  of  St.  Ann,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Werburgh.’’ 
The  rector  of  the  parish  in  which  the  school  may  be 
situated  is  absolutely  excluded  from  all  control  or 
interference ; while  those  who  are  from  time  to  tima 
elected  as  Governors  of  the  Magdalen  Asylum  find 
themselves,  without  notice,  without  their  knowledge, 
choice,  or  consent,  constituted  thereby,  through  the 
arbitrary  appointment  of  a dead  man,  of  whom  they 
never  heard,  as  ex-officio  guardians  of  another  entirely 
foreign  institution,  which  may  be  at  any  part  of  the 
city,  which  has  in  fact  been  moved  from  place  to  place, 
and  which  involves  duties  and  responsibilities  wholly 
alien  from  those  which  they  had  meant  to  undertake. 
Consequently,  as  a body,  they  have  taken  little  interest 
in  the  schools,  which  were  for  many  years,  to  my 
knowledge,  left  chiefly  to  the  management  of  the 
curates  of  the  parishes  named.  Indeed,  as  the  minute 
book  will  show,  they  were  for  a very  long  time  under  the 
almost  sole  control  of  the  Rev.  George  Blacker,  Rector 
of  Maynooth,  formerly  curate  of  St.  Andrew’s  parish. 
After  he  ceased  to  hold  that  curacy,  he  was  not  legally 
a Governor  at  all,  yet  acted  in  that  capacity  and  as 
treasurer  of  the  schools  for  many  years,  in  fact,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  Within  the  past  two  years  a 
certain  number  of  the  governors  of  the  Magdalen 
Asylum  have  attended  more  regularly,  but  chiefly 
becausemattersof  controversy  have  arisen  between  them 
and  the  select  vestry  of  this  parish.  But  it  is  not  for 
the  benefit  of  this  parish,  nor  for  the  educational 
interest  of  the  children  belonging  to  it,  that  the 
present  state  of  things  should  continue. 

If  I were  at  liberty  to  submit  a scheme  for  the 
future  disposal  of  the  endowment  of  some  £200  per 
annum,  and  for  the  better  administration  of  the  funds 
which  Mr.  Macklin  bequeathed  for  the  maintenance 
of  a school  for  the  poor,  I should  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  Board  of  the  Ralph  Macklin  school,  as  at 
present  constituted,  be  dissolved,  and  the  endowment 
banded  over  to  the  Representative  Body  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  in  trust,  for  the  use  of  the  Kildare-place 
Training  College  and  the  primary  schools  connected 
therewith.  I name  these  schools  because  (1)  they 
gather  in  many  children  from  the  districts  winch  Mr. 
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Macklin  seemed  to  have  in  view  when  he  particularly 
associated  in  the  management  of  the  schools  the 
curates  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Ann,  St.  Andrew,  and 
St.  Werhurgh;  (2)  because  they  will  continue  to 
extend  educational  advantages  to  children  of  all  denom- 
inations, adding  the  protection  of  a conscience  clause, 
such  as  Mr.  Macklin’s  will  does  not  contain;  (3) 
because  I believe  that  the  appropriation  of  the  endow- 


ment to  the  schools  I have  named  would  secure  the  appendix  b 
permanently  effective  administration  of  the  fund,  and  — 
put  an  end  to  the  present  anomalous  and  unserviceable 
character  of  the  institution. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  H.  Dickinson,  d.d., 

Vicar  of  St.  Ann's  Parish. 


No.  XIII.  (f.) 


Extracts  from  Address  to  Parishioners  of  St.  Ann’s  Parish,  June,  18S5. 
Parochial  Assessment  Fund. 


This  fund  is  applicable  to  tbe  payment  of  the 
organist,  sexton,  and  assistants,  the  cleaning  and 
maintenance  of  the  church  fabric,  payment  of  organ- 
blower  and  bell-ringer,  lighting,  fuel,  and  other  annual 
expenses.  The  church,  as  all  of  us  know,  greatly 
needs  repainting,  [and  a thorough  cleansing.  This 
has  not  been  done  for  nearly  seventeen  years.  But 
the  select  vestry  cannot  undertake  the  expenses  until 
and  unless  the  whole  sum  necessary  (about  £200)  is 
raised  by  special  donations.  "We  invite  contributions, 
therefore,  for  this  purpose,  and  have  already  received 
some  promises.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  statement 
which  follows  that  the  select  vestry  have  contracted  a 
debt  to  their  bankers,  mainly  by  overdrawing  the 
parochial  assessment  fund  to  meet  expenses  on  the 
school  account.  They  have,  howevei-,  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  of  the  general  vestry,  been  obliged 
to  limit  all  payment  for  the  schools  to  the  amount  of 
such  subscriptions  as  may  be  specially  subscribed 
towards  that  object.  It  will  be  seen  also  on  last  page 
that  the  parochial  debt  now  stands  in  the  names  of 
the  vicar  and  churchwardens.  Our  bankers  will  not 
allow  any  further  drafts  against  that  account,  and  we 
have  undertaken  to  lodge  each  week,  towards  the 
discharge  of  this  serious  debt,  whatever  sum  can  be 
devoted  weekly  from  the  church  offertory.  In  this 
manner,  with  help  of  special  donations  and  collections, 
we  succeeded  in  clearing  off  the  debt  on  our  church 
building  fund,  and  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  we 
can  hope  to  rid  the  parish  of  the  weight  of  debt  which 
has,  in  truth,  been  allowed  by  us  to  increase  too  much 
in  the  effort  to  maintain  our  schools.  With  regard 
to  these  latter,  I will  only  here  reprint  a statement 
which  has  been  formally  submitted  to  the  governors 
of  the  Balph  Macklin  schools,  and  which  will  explain 
the  present  position  of  the  question. 

I have  delayed  this  annual  report  in  expectation 
of  being  able  to  speak  more  definitely,  but  am  unable 
to  add  anything  to  the  following  document,  which 
was  approved  by  the  select  vestry  eaidy  in  December 
last,  and  to  which  no  final  answer  has  yet  been 
given. 

“ The  select  vestry  of  St.  Ann’s  parish,  in  accordance  with  the 
request  of  the  Governors  of  Ralph  Macklin  Schools,  place  before 
them  the  following  statement: — 

“ Under  the  terms  of  agreement,  sanctioned  hv  the  Board  of  Chari- 
table Donations  and  Bequests  in  1874  (though  never  completed  or 
signed  by  all  the  parties  concerned),  it  was  covenanted  that  the 
select  vestry  of  St.  Ann’s  parish  should  assign  to  the  Governors  a 
lease,  for  twenty  years,  of  the  premises  in  Molesworth-street,  at  a 
rent  of  one  shilling  per  annum : and  that  (so  long  as  the  schools 
should  bo  efficiently  conducted)  the  vestry  should,  \‘out  of  the 
parish  funds,’  pay  to  the  said  Governors  the  sum  of  £150  per 
annum,  in  consideration  of  the  free  education  of  poor  children  of 
the  parishes  of  St.  Ann,  St  Andrew,  and  St.  Werhurgh;  the 
vestry  being  further  accountable  for  necessary  repairs,  which  have 
amounted  to  a considerable  average  per  annum. 

“ The  select  vestry  have  carried  out  these  terms  of  agreement, 
year  by  year,  since  1874.  But  the  parish  funds,  from  all  sources, 
available  to  meet  the  foregoing  charges  have  fallen  short  of  what 
was  required  by  about  £100  per  annum.  The  consequence  is  that 
(having  entered  on  those  ten  years  with  a considerable  debt  on  the 
schools  already  existing)  the  select  vestry  have,  in  meeting  these 
demands,  accumulated  an  additional  debt  of  over  £1,000.  The 
whole  amount  due  by  the  parish  to  their  bankers,  stands  at  present 
at  £2,258  Is.  6 d.  On  this  the  select  vestry  are  obliged  to  pay 
interest  at  5 per  cent. 

“ In  point  of  fact  the  select  vestry  have  been  paying  for  school 
expenses,  to  a very  large  extent,  by  overdrawing  their  bank  account. 
The  bank  has  declined  to  sanction  any  further  overdraft.  The 


debit  balance  has  been  placed  to  the  account  of  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  for  the  time  being,  who  have  undertaken  to  lodge 
the  amount  of  the  weekly  offertory  (over  and  above  what  is  re- 
quired for  the  poor)  towards  liquidation  of  the  debt  already 
incurred.  Independently  of  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  vestry 
have  absolutely  no  ‘ parish  funds  ’ at  their  disposal  for  school 
purposes,  with’ the  exception  of  £40  per  annum,  derived  from 
rents  of  old  school  premises  in  School-house  lane ; but  these  con- 
stitute the  only  available  assets  towards  repayment  to  the  bank  of 
overdrafts  upon  the  school  account,  and  towards  meeting  the 
expenses  of  necessary  repairs.  In  fact,  for  these  latter  a sum  of 
£60  is  admittedly  due  to  the  Governors  of  Ralph  Macklin  Schools 
on  account  of  certain  repairs  executed  in  the  autumn  of  last  year, 
and  will  have  to  he  paid  out  of  the  aforesaid  rent3  when  the  select 
vestry  shall  receive  them.  This  source  of  income  has  been,  in 
short,  anticipated. 

“ The  offertory,  as  being  a * trustfund,’  is  not  included  in  the 
1 parish  funds'  over  which  the  select  vestry  has  any  right  of 
disposal  or  interference  under  the  statntes  of  the  Irish  Church. 
The  law  of  the  Church,  as  expressed  in  the  Rubric  of  the  Com- 
munion Office,  being  that  the  offertory  ’shall  be  disposed  of  to 
such  pious  and  charitable  uses  as  the  vicar  and  churchwardens 
shall  think  Jit.' 

“ With  regard  to  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  select  vestry  have 
already  forwarded  to  the  Governors  of  Ralph  Macklin  Schools 
copies  of  a resolution  passed  by  a meeting  of  registered  members 
of  tbe  general  vestry,  held  on  December  22,  1884. 

“ That  resolution  contains  the  following  words: — 

“A  primtky  school  having  been  opened  in  September  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  with  which,  as  regards  numbers,  re- 
sources, and  efficiency,  the  schools  in  Molesworth-street  cannot 
compete,  it  appears  to  the  general  vestry  that  a separate  school  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  children  of  this  parish;  and  since  these 
can  now  receive  a superior  education,  free  of  cost,  in  a school 
under  efficient  Church  control,  and  also  in  the  parish,  the  general 
vestry  tidnlr  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  parishioners  should 
continue  to  subscribe  for  the  maintenance  of  a school  the  need  of 
which  is  superseded  bv  circumstances  and  causes  independent  of 
the  Governors  and  of  the  vestry.  They,  therefore,  recommend  the 
select  vestrv  to  confer  with  the  Governors  of  Ralph  Macklin 
Schools  on  the  advisability  of  dissolving,  by  mutual  consent  of  each 
body,  tbe  contract  made  between  them  on  certain  conditions.  The 
general  vestry  are  of  opinion — 

*i « ist.  That  the  schools  referred  to  are  not  now  needed  for  the 
children  of  this  parish ; 

“ 1 2nd  That  the  parishioners  cannot  be  asked,  after  the  close  of 
the  present  year,  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  select 
vestry  any  funds  for  their  support.’ 


« The  parishioners  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  schools 
n Molesworth-street  are  not  now  needed,  have  declared  that  they 

are  not  inclined,  henceforth,  to  place  any  funds  at  the  disposal  or 

the  select  vestrv  for  their  support.  The  members  of  the  select 
• ""  — is  of  agreement,  exempted  from  all  personal 


SZS& s *“V.  fr*  “■* 

ditnre  of  such  sums  as  may  be  voluntarily  subsenbed  and  placed 
in  their  hands,  they  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  give  formal  notice 
to  the  Governors  of  Ralph  Macklin  schools  that,  untd  and  nnlaa 
voluntary  contributions  may  be  given  for  tbe  said  schools,  it  wdl 
not  be  in  the  power  of  the  select  vestry  to  make  any  further  pay- 
ments. They  fully  recognise  that,  under  such  circumsUnces, 
Sey  have  no  claim  for  the  free  education  of  the  children  of  the 
narisb  and  think  it  desirable,  on  this  and  other  account*  that  they 
Ed  be  transferred  at  once  to  the  schools  connected  with  the 
Church  Training  College  in  Kildare-place. 

•?The  select  vestry  once  more  express  their  regret  at  the  existence 
of  circumstances  Which  they  are  powerless  to  prevent  or  control, 
1 are  most  willing  to  arrive,  by  mutual  and  friendly  conference, 
at  any  solution  of  the  difficulty  that  can  be  reached. 

‘“he  following  members  of  the  vestry  have  keen  anthemed  to 
forward  the  fencing  statement,  and  to  confer  with  the  Governors 
if  they  desire  it: 


H.  H.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  Chairman. 

Sir  George  H.  Porter,  m.d.,)  churchwardens. 

W.  G.  Brooke,  esq.,  ) 

R.  J.  Robertson,  esq. 

S.  R.  Wilmot,  esq. 

Eoh^Sexton^Parochial  Sub-Treasurer  and  Secretary." 
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No  XIII-  (g.) 

See  Evidence,  p.  169. 

[R.  Macklin’s  Schools], — Supplemental  Statement  handed  in  by  H.  H.  Dickinson,  Vicar 
■with  regard  to  St.  Ann’s  School  Buildings.  ’ ’ 


Though  the  interest  of  the  R.  Macklin  Governors 
in  the  remainder  of  the  lease  of  these  premises  comes 
under  the  considerationof  the  Commissioners,  subject  to 
the  consideration  of  the  validity  of  such  lease,  I beg 
leave  respectfully  to  maintain  that  the  School  Buildings 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  “ Educational  Endowment  ” 
coming  under  the  clauses  of  the  Act. 

1.  The  building  was  erected  in  1858  by  large  pri- 
vate contributions — the  Vicar,  and  some  four  or  five 
others,  subscribing  XI 00  each — and  in  part  out  of  the 
offertories,  which  are  not  “ Educational,”  but  for  the 
poor,  and  “for  such  other  pious  and  charitable  uses 
as  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  may  direct.” 

The  buildings  are  therefore  a “ Parochial  Endow- 
ment but  not  necessarily  " educational. 

2.  From  the  time  the  building  was  erected — as  the 
old  school  before — the  school  held  therein  was  strictly 
“ Denominational."  It  was,  and  still  is,  under  the 
exclusive  government  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  The  only  religious  instruction  given  was  in 
accordance  with  that  church,  and  it  was  compulsory, 
as  the  evidence  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  D.  La  Touche 
before  the  Education  Commission  proves. 

3.  The  Select  Vestry  being  governors  of  the  school, 
and  having,  under  the  constitution  of  the  Irish  Church, 
charge  of  all  parochial  buildings,  made  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  It.  Macklin  Governors,  which  is  known 


to  the  Commissioners.  But  they  never  consented  to 
the  placing  of  the  schools  under  the  National  Board 
and  the  consequent  adoption  of  a“  conscience  clause.” 
The  General  Vestry  expressed  an  opinion,  by  a ma- 
jority of  only  one,  in  favour  of  that  step,  but  the 
Select  Vestry  protested  against  it. 

4.  The  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  are  in 
connexion  and  communicate  with  Molesworth  Hall 
and  some  of  its  rooms  are  used  in  connexion  there- 
with on  occasions  of  letting. 

5.  If  the  R.  Macklin  .School  be  removed  from  the 
premises — as  it  assuredly  will  when  the  lease  expires 
— the  Select  Vestry,  as  Governors,  will  still  desire  to 
have  the  premises  available  for — 

1.  Sunday  Schools. 

2.  (As  at  present)  for  Classes  for  Technical 

Instruction. 

3.  For  Classes  of  Religious  Instruction. 

4.  For  Classes  of  Vocal  Music. 

6.  The  premises  could  not  be  used  as  a school  at  all 
without  consent  of  the  Incumbent  and  Select  Vestry 
for  the  time  being,  as  they  have  no  rere,  and  the  plot 
allowed  for  use  as  a playground  is  the  churchyard,  and 
such  permission  can  only  be  given  by  the  authorities 
above  referred  to,  and  may  at  any  time  be  withdrawn. 

H.  H.  Dickinson,  d.d.,  Vicar. 


LOVE’S  CHARITY. 

No-  XIV-  (a-) 

Evidence,  Canon  Greene,  p.  174. 

Detailed  Rental  of  Lands  comprised  in  this  Endowment. 


Connty,  Barony, 
^and  Poor  Law 

Lauda  are  situated. 

Denominations. 

Tenants’  Names. 

How  held. 

Gale  Days. 

Area  of 
Holding, 
Irish 

Plantation 

Measure. 

Yearly 

Rent. 

Observations. 

Pariah  of  Saint 
George.  North 
Dnblin  Union, 
and  Connty  of 
the  City  of  Dnb- 

Premise!  si  tnate  at  Jones’- 
road  (or  Albert-terrace), 
and  Love-lane  (Bally- 
bough-road),  Dublin. 

M.  Bntterly,  esq., 
J.P.  (Representa- 
tive of  John 
Bradley). 

Held  under  Leaso, 
dated  10th  Deo., 
1829,  for  500 
years. 

25th  March 
and  29th  ] 
September.  , 

A-  R.  I>. 
7 2 0 

£ 3.  d. 
75  0 0 

Tenant  is  allowed 
£4  10s.  per  an- 

award,  made  re 
" The  Liffey 

Branch  Of  the 

r 

Thomas.  North 
Dublin  Union, 
and  County  of 
the  City  of  Dub- 
lin. 

1 to  74(Ronliffe-avenuei 

J.  C.  Colville,  osq., 
(Representative 
of  William  Col- 
ville). 

Held  under  Lease 
fYom  Trustees, 
dated  20th  Octo- 
ber, 1824,  for  500 
years. 

25th  March 
and  29th 
September. 

4 1 24 

73  10  10 

Western  Rail- 
way.” 

Pariah  of  Saint 
Catherine,  Sth. 
Dnblin  Union, 
and  County  of 
the  City  of  Dub- 

Mr.  C.  Conroy, 
(Representative 
of  John  Early). 

Held  under  Lease, 
from  Trustees  to 
John  Early,  dat- 
ed 18th  October, 
1851,  for  99  years 
from  latNovem- 

1st  May 
and  let 
November. 

House 

Premises. 

40  0 0 

No.  XIV.  (b.) 

Evidence,  Canon  Greene,  p,  174. 

Detailed  Schedule  of  Invested  Funds  comprised  in  this  Endowment. 


Nature  of  Security. 

Capital.  j 

Annual 
Revenue, 
Dividend,  or 
Interest. 

Names  in  which  Investment 
stands. 

Amount  of 
Stook. 

Present 
Market  Value. 

Government  New  Three  per  cent.  , 
Stock,  . . . j 

£ 3.  d. 

7,333  . 6 8 

£ i.  d. 

7,383  6 8 , 

£ $.  d. 

220  0 0 

The  Rev.  William  C.  Greene  and 
Francis  Longworth  Dames,  esq. 
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Love’s  Charity — continued. 

No.  XIV.  (b.) 


INCOME. 

EXPENDITURE. 

1881. 

To  Rents, 

„ Dividends,  Government  Stock,  . 
„ Interest  allowed  by  Bank, 

£ s.  d. 
156  18  3 
210  0 0 
5 19  0 

1881. 

By  Law  Costs,  .... 

„ Cost  of  Report  on  Houses,  . . 

„ Fire  Insurance,  98,  Thomas-street, 
.,  Printing,  Postage,  &c., 

„ Apprentice  Fees  paid,  66,  . 

„ Receiver  and  Assistant  Secretary’s 
Fees,  . . . . . 

372  17  3 

1882. 

To  Rents 

,,  Dividends,  Government  Stock,  . 
„ Taxes  recovered, 

„ Interest  allowed  by  Bank, 

216  17  6 
210  0 0 
10  15  8 
6 12  6 

1882. 

By  Postage,  Cheque  Book,  &c., 
„ Apprentice  Fees  paid,  63,  . 

444  5 8 

1883. 

To  Rents, 

„ Dividends,  Government  Stock,  . 
„ Interest  allowed  by  Bank,  . 

98  14  11 
215  0 0 
8 5 0 

1883. 

By  Receipt  Book,  Stationery,  &c.,  . 
„ Fire  Insurance,  2 years, 

„ Receiver  and  Assistant  Secretary’s 

Fees,  1882 

„ Apprentice  Fees  paid,  69,  . 

316  19  11 

1884. 

To  Rents 

„ Dividends,  Government  Stock,  . 
„ Interest  allowed  by  Bank,  . 

256  13  7 
220  0 0 
3 9 0 

1884. 

By  Postage,  Cheque  Book,  &c., 

„ Fire  Insurance,  98,  Thomas-street, 
„ Receiver  and  Assistant  Secretary's 

Fees 

„ Apprentice  Fees  paid,  50,  . 

480  2 7 

1885. 

To  Rents, 

„ Dividends,  Government  Stock,  . 
„ Interest  allowed  by  Bank, 

1G3  7 11 
220  0 0 
3 7 6 

1885. 

By  Postage,  Cash  Book,  Ac., 

„ Fire  Insurance,  98,  Thomas-street, 
„ Receiver’s  Fees, 

„ Apprentice  Fees  paid,  . 55,  . 

386  15  5 

SUMMARY. 


£ s.  d. 

372  17  3 

444  6 8 

316  19  11 

480  2 7 

386  15  5 

1885,  . . . . 

268  0 11 

2,001  0 10 

1,439  2 4 

1883. 

Government  New  Three  per  cent. 

Balance  in  Munster  Bank,  1st 

March  28, 

January,  1881,  ... 

337  9 4 

making  a total  of  that  Stock, 

£7,333  6s.  8d,  . 

335  16  8 

•Balance  Munster  Bank,  31st  Decern- 

ber,  1885, 

383  7 2 

Balance  Bank  of  Ireland,  31st  Decern- 

ber,  188.5,  . . , 

180  4 0 

2,338  10  2 

2,338  10  2 

* Snbject  to  verification  as  to  two  items  of  £9  4s.  7 d.  and  £i  12*.  3d. 


N.B._Tbe  receipts  of  this  year,  1885,  may  he  taken  as  normal,  there  being  no  arrears  of  rent. 


17 th  ilarch,  1886. 


Frederick  A.  Whitton, 

Accountant  to  the  Representative  Church  Body. 


KNIGHT’S  SCHOOL. 


Knight’s  Endowed 

1880, 

1881,  . 


No-  XV-  (a.) 

Number  of  Pupils,  1880-1885. 
Schools,  Number  of  Pupils  in — 

19  I 1882,  ...  16  | 

20  } 1883,  ...  20  | 


188$ 

1885, 


18 

14 


3 P 
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Evidence,  Dean  Dickinson,  p.  176. 


Receipts  and  Expenditure  of  Treasurer  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  in  connexion  with  Knight's  Charities 


BECKIPTK 

EXPENDITURE. 

1B82 

One  year's  Head  Rent,  less  Poor  Bate  and 

Income  Tax, 

One  year's  Head  Rent,  lees  do..  do., 

£ s.  d. 

61  10  3 
61  2 4 

1881. 

Master's  Salary,  £40;  Allowance  for 

Coals,  £9 

Incidentals,  £3  13s.  04 ; Repairs,  £5, 

£ ».  4 

49  O 0 
8 13  6 

£ «.  d 

1884. 

1885. 

Do.,  do.,  do.,  do., 

Do.,  do.,  do.,  do., 

59  15  4 

60  7 7 

1882. 

Salary  and  Coals  as  before, 
Incidentals,  £2  18s.  J Repairs, 
£1  lls.  114 

4 12  11 

1883. 

Salary  and  Coals  as  before. 
Incidentals,  £2  8s.  34 ; Insurance, 
11*.  64 

49  0 0 
2 17  9 

H 17  > 

1884. 

Salary  and  Coals  as  before.  . 
Requisites  and  Incidentals,  £2  9s. ; 

Repairs,  17s.  . . . 

Insurance,  lls.  64, 

Donation  to  St.  Peter's  Alms  House 

Annual  Payment  to  same  for  1884,  . 

49  0 0 

3 6 0 
0 11  6 

50  0 O 
9 4 8 

1885. 

Salary  and  Coals  as  before. 

School  Requisites,  £2  5s. ; Insurance 

lls.  Cd 

Annual  Payment  to  St  Peter's  Alms 

49  0 0 
2 18  8 
9 4 8 



John  W.  Stobbs,  D.D.,  Treasurer  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral. 


HIBERNIAN  MARINE  SOCIETY. 


No-  XVI-  (a-) 


Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  P.  De  Lisle,  p.  180. 


Ex-Officio. 

His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Dublin. 

Life  Memben. 

Charles  Palgrave,  Esq. 

Henry  Roe,  Esq.,  J.p. 

The  Right  Honorable  Lord  Ardilann. 

Sir  Edward  C.  Guinness,  Bart. 


List  op  Members 


Annual  Member!. 


Her.  Andrew  Campbell,  d.d. 
Benjamin  Dunnill,  Esq. 
Henry  Johnston,  c.E. 

George  Crowe,  Esq. 

Charles  Sibthorpe,  Esq. 
Thomas  S.  Sibthorpe,  i p. 
Samuel  Hemphill,  Esq. 

Ion  Trant  Hamilton,  d.l. 


Henry  Alexander  Hamilton,  J.r. 
Rev.  Thomas  Forster. 

Thomas  Curtis,  i.r. 

Marcus  T.  Moses,  Esq. 

Rev.  Edward  G.  Campbell. 
Captain  Charles  Pepper. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Frith,  j.p. 

Arthur  Robert  Oldham,  Esq* 


DRUMMOND  INSTITUTION.  RETURNS. 

No.  XVII-  (a-) 


1.  Present  number  of  Inmates  of  the  Institution  s 

60  Orphans,  . 

1 Matron,  * . 

2 Teachers,  . , . , 

2 Servants,  .... 

1 Gardener  or  Gatekeeper,  . 

2,  Religious  Denominations : 

33  Children,  Protestants,  . . 

6 Adults,  Protestants, 

17  Children,  Roman  Catholics,  . 1 

I Adult,  Roman  Catholic, 


A.  Resources  of  the  Institution : 

£20,000  bequeathed  by  the  late  John 
Drummond,  esq.,  invested  by  the  Trustees 
in  Government  New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock 
and  Consols,  also  Great  Southern  and 
■Western  Railway  Debenture  Stock.  The 
rest  subscriptions  and  Donations. 


4.  Teachers  and  Employes  at  present  in  the  Insdtn- 

1 Matron  or  Head  Mistress,  Protestant 
1 Teacher,  Roman  Catholic,  . , 

I Assistant  Teacher,  Protestant,  I ’ 
1 Housemaid,  Protestant, 

1 Cook,  Protestant,  • . . * * 

1 Gardener,  Protestant,  . . " ' 

6.  Particulars  of  the  charge  of  £248  16s.  3d.  for 
salaries.  &c.,  in  the  Report  of  1886: 


Salaries  are  £192  12s.;  Collector's  Fees. 

£38  I2s.  lid.  Three  inmates,  viz.: 

Teacher,  Housemaid,  and  Gardener,  had 


their  salaries  increased  during  the  year. 
The  Rev.  Canon  M'Donogh  receives  £10  per 
annum  car-hire  for  visiting  once  a week. 

' The  Secretary  haring  been  appointed  shortly 

before  this  was  due  in  1884,  was  not  awaro 
of  it  until  brought  to  his  notice,  therefore 
made  the  two  payments  1884  and  1886  in 
one  year,  1885. 

6.  Provision  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of 

the  children : 

The  Protestant  children  are  catechised  by 
| the  Rev.  Canon  M'Donogh,  d.d.  (Rector 

of  the  Parish),  for  one  hour  weekly,  and  also 
by  the  Protestant  Teacher  for  one  hour 
daily.  The  Roman  Catholic  children  attend 
the ‘Rev.  M.  Donovan,  p.p.  for  one  hour 
weekly,  and  are  also  instructed  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Teacher  for  one  hour  daily. 

7.  Ages  of  the  children  generally  in  the  Institution : 

j Between  seven  and  sixteen  years. 

0 Their  subsequent  career : 

2 Some  few  are  taken  by  their  friends  when 

q they  have  reached  the  age  to  leave  the 

„ Institution.  The  majority  are  sent  out  as 

q domestic  servants. 

8.  How  often  the  Committee  of  Seven  meets  : 

Once  a month. 

What  is  the  average  attendance  of  members : 
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MORGAN’S  ENDOWED  SCHOOL,  CASTLEKNOCK. 

No-  XVIII.  (a.) 

Evidence,  E.  Hamilton,  p.  193. 

Summary  Abstract  of  the  Account  for  the  year  to  November,  1885,  from  the  Detailed 
Statement  to  be  submitted  to  the  Trustees. 


RENTAL. 


Arrears  from  last  Rental  duo  (29th  Sept.,  or)  1st  November,  1883, 

One  year's  rent  due  (29th  Sept.,  or)  1st  November,  1884,  . 


Received  of  the  same, 

Arrears  remaining  due  (29th  Sept.,  or)  1st  November,  1884, 


! 1,786  16  6 

1,834  17  8 
. 1,807  10  8 


PAYMENTS. 


To  Balance  due  by  the  Trustees 
from  last  Account, 

Payments  of  Rent, 

I,  Payments  of  Rentchnrge  (per- 
petual), • • • • 

„ Payments  to  Irish  Church 
Temporalities  Commissioners 
of  Rentcharge  converted  into 
Terminable  Annuities,  tenth 
yearly  payment, 

„ Paid  yearly  instalment  to  Trish 
Church  Temporalities  Com- 
missioners for  balance  of  pur- 
chase of  Newcastle  (termin- 
able 1906), 

„ Paid  Iri  sh  C hurchT emporalities 
Commissioners  yearly  interest 
on  £656 17s.  Id.  mortgage  for 
part  purchase  of  Mill  Hill,  . 
„ Paid  Poor  Rate  and  Income 
Tax,  &.C.,  . 

„ Paid  Agency  Fees, 

„ Payments  for  Repairs,  Fittings, 
&c.,  . . . • 

„ Payments  for  Food, 

„ Payments  for  Clothing, 

„ Payments  for  Coal,  Oil,  &c.,  . 

„ Payments  for  Master's  Account, 

including  Salaries  and  Inci- 
dental Expanses, 

„ Payments  for  Salaries  of 
Medical  Attendant,  Catechist, 
&c.,  .... 

„ Paid — Insurance  Premium,  . 
„ Sundry  and  Miscellaneous 
Payments,  . 


£ s.  d. 

£ i.  d. 

335  0 2} 

10  4 10J 

262  5 0 

46  4 6 

82  13  3 

25  12  4 

157  2 1 
90  7 6 

15  15  0 
258  18  3 
77  6 11 
36  15  11 

292  13  2 

48  0 0 
4 10  0 

14  17  0 

Total  Payments,  . 

To  Balance  to  the  credit  of  the  Trustees, . 


1,748  0 11 
104  11 


1,86 


By  Balance  to  credit  of  the  Trus- 
tees from  last  Account, 

, , Received  on  account  of  arrears 
and  one  year’s  rent  due  (29th 
Sept.,  or)  1st  Nov.,  1884 
(per  rental), 

Received  one  year’s  dividend 
on  £201  14*.  6 d.  New  Three 
per  Cent  Stock,  due  10th 
Oct,  1885,  ... 

,,  Amount  received  from  boys  for 
board  and  tnition, 

Income  Tax  refunded  for  year 
to  5th  April,  1882, 


£ s.  d. 

Dublin  Estate,  1,248  1 9* 
Limerick  Estate,  538  13  9 


* Include?  Dublin,  Leitrim,  and 
Drogheda. 


6 10 
36  0 0 
13  4 11 


Total  Receipts,  . 

By  Balance  (if  any)  due  by  the  Trustees, 


No-  XVIII-  (b) 

See  Evidence,  p.  195. 

Morgan’s  Endowed  School,  Castleknock. 
Attendances  of  Local  Committee. 


Local  Committee. 


Lord  Annaly,  Woodlands,  Clonsilla,  . • 

Ion  T.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Abbotstown,  Castleknock, 
Charles  Thompson,  Esq.,  Hollywoodrath,  Mulhuddart, 
Colonel  Hartley,  Beechpark,  ClonBilla,  . 

J.  Fox  Goodman,  Esq.,  Aahbrook,  Phmnix  Park, 

John  W.  Brooke,  EBq.,  Elmgreen,  Castleknock  (first 
summoned  in  April,  1886). 


(*)  Attended  o 


the  regular  day  of  meeting. 


t)  Accounts  audited  by  o 


a future  day,  same  month. 

3 P 2 
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Mercer's  School,  Castleknock — continued. 

No  XIX.  (b  ) 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  Canon  Jellett,  p.  201. 

Abstract  Accounts  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  Years 
1880, 1881, 1882, 1883,  and  1884. 


To  Balance  in  Hands  from  1879, 

„ Gross  Rents  received  from  Landed 
Property,  .... 
„ Dividends  on  £2,041  19s.  Bd., 

Consols, 

„ Fees  paid  by  Pnpils,  . 


To  Balance  in  Hands  from  1880, 

„ Gross  Rents  received  from  Landed 
Property,  .... 
„ Dividends  on  £2,041  19».  Bd., 
Consols,  . . . . . 

„ Fees  paid  by  Pnpils,  . . . 


To  Balance  on  Hands  from  1881, 

„ Gross  Rents  received  from  Estates, 
„ Dividends  on  £2,041,  Consols, 
i,  Fees  paid  by  Pnpils,  . 


EXPENDITURE. 


By  Balance  due  Land  Agent  on  last 

Account, 

„ Head  Rents  andTithe-rentcharges, 
„ Insurance  Premium,  . 

„ Bailiff's  Salary 

„ Poor  Rate  and  Income  Tax, 

„ Architect’s  and  Valuer’s  Charges, 
„ Purchase  of  Head  Rent,  including 
Costs  of  Deed, 

„ Agency  Fees  on  Rents  collected, 

„ Stamps  and  Postages, 

„ Housekeeping  Expenses, 

„ Coal  and  Chandler}-,  . 

„ Clothing,  . 

„ Catechist  and  Secretary, 

„ Matron, 

,,  Housekeeper,  . . 

„ Drawing  Master, 

„ Monitresses, 

„ Servants,  . 

,,  Incidental  Expenses,  . 


Payments  to  Four  Parishes 
Interest  on  sum  of  £2,000  late 
Currency,  .... 
Balances — 

CashinBank,  . £851  7 6 
Cash  in  Hands,  . 23  1 4 

Due  by  Land  Agent,  27  14  10 


By  Head  Rent  and  Tithe-rentcharge, 
„ Insurance  Premium,  . 

,,  Bailiff’s  Salary,  . 

„ Poor  Bate  and  Income  Tax, 

,,  Architect's  Fee,  . 

„ Agency  Fees  on  Rents  collected, 

„ Postages,  .... 

„ Housekeeping  Expenses,  . 

„ Coal  and  Chandlery,  . 

„ Clothing,  .... 

Incidental  Expenses,  . 

„ Catechist  and  Secretary, 

„ Matron,  .... 

„ Housekeeper, 

,,  Monitresses, 

„ Servants,  . ■ . 

„ Medical  Attendance,  . 

„ Payments  to  Four  Parishes, 
Balance — 

CashinBank,  £370  2 0 

Cash  in  Hands,  27  11  4 
Due  by  Land  Agent,  6 6 3 


By  Head  Rents  and  Tithe-rentcharge, 
„ Insurance  Premium,  . 

„ Bailiff's  Salary,  . 

„ Poor  Law  and  Income  Tax, . 

,,  Costs  of  proceedings  against 
Tenants, 

„ Agency  Fees  on  Rents  collected, 


„ Housekeeping  Expenses,  . 

„ Coal  and  Chandlery,  . 

„ Clothing 

„ Incidental  Expenses  (including 
Fee  for  Inspection), 

„ Catechist  and  Secretary, 

„ Matron, 

„ Housekeeper, 

„ Monitresses, 


„ Medical  Attendance, 

„ Payments  to  Four  Parishes, 
Balances — 

Cash  in  Bank,  £424  11  9 
Cash  in  Hands,  27  11  4 
Due  by  Land  Agent,  21  6 10 


10  9 3 
18  0 10 
7 14  O 


45  11  10 
43  6 4 
18  4 


42  12  2 
18  4 
494  14  8 
53  17  5 
73  14  7 
76  12  1 
40  0 0 
£0  0 0 
40  0 0 
7 0 0 


449  18  10 
54  17  9 
58  16  9 
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EDUCATIONAL  ENDOWMENTS  (IRELAND)  COMMISSION. 


Afpmdix  B. 

Mercer’s  School,  Castleknock — continued. 


No-  SIX-  Cb-) 


Abstract  Accounts  of  Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  Years 
1880,  1881,  1882,  1883,  and  1884 — continued. 


To  Balance  in  Hands  from  1882, 

„ Gross  Rents  received  from  Estates, 
,,  Dividends  on  £2,041,  Consols, 

„ Fees  paid  by  Pupils,  . 


Small  difference,  . 


To  Balance  in  Hands  from  1883, 

„ Gross  Rents  received  from  Estates, 
it  Dividends  on  £2,041,  Consols, 

,,  Fees  paid  by  Pupils,  . 


473  8 11 
855  18  9 
59  19  8 
172  10  0 


605  12 
817  16 
59  14 


EXPENDITURE. 


By  Head  Rents  and  Titha-reutcharge, 
„ Insurance  Premium,  . 

„ Bailiffs,  .... 

,,  Poor  Rate  and  Income  Tax, 

,,  Agency  Fees  on  Rents  colleoted, 

,,  Postages,  . 

„ Housekeeping  Expenses, 

,,  Coal  and  Chandlery, 

,,  Clothing,  . 

„ Incidental  Expenses, 

„ Catechist  and  Secretary, 

„ Matron, 

„ Housekeeper, 

„ Monitresses, 

„ Servants,  . 

,,  Medical  Attendance, 

„ Payments  to  Four  Parishes, 
Balance — 

Cash  in  Bank,  £456  2 
Cash  in  Hands  49  10 


By  Head  Rents  and  Tithe-rentcharge, 
„ Insurance  Premium,  . 

„ Bailiff’s  Salary,  . 

,,  Poor  Rate  and  Income  Tax, 

„ Postages,  . 

„ Law  Costs  and  expenses  ejecting 
Tenants,  .... 

„ Agency  Fees  on  Rents  collected; 

„ Housekeeping  Expenses, 

„ Coals  and  Chandlery, 

„ Clothing,  . 

„ Incidental  Expenses, 

„ Catechist  and  Secretary, 

„ Matron, 

„ Housekeeper, 


„ Assistance,  . 

„ Servants,  . . . 

„ Medical  Attendance, 

„ Payments  to  Four  Parishes, 
Balance — 

Cash  in  Hands,  £50  8 8 
Cash  in  Bank,  379  2 3 


£ •.  i 

II  7 4 
5 12  0 
5 0 0 

49  0 U 
42  15  11 

18  8 
474  18  6 
48  14  8 
67  2 6 
99  19  5 
40  0 0 

50  0 0 
40  0 0 

7 0 0 
16  0 0 
15  0 0 
92  6 0 


11  4 4 
5 12  0 
5 0 0 

64  7 7 
18  4 

7 16  10 
40  18  0 
458  13  4 
61  11  10 

65  10  1 
20  12  0 

125  12  0 
40  0 0 
50  0 0 
40  0 0 
7 0 0 
2 0 0 
16  0 0 
15  0 0 


No*  XIX*  (c.) 

Referred  to  in  Evidence  of  Canon  Jellett,  p.  202. 

Names  of  Governing  Body. 

1.  His  Grace  the  Right  Honorable  and  Most  Reverend  William  Conyngham  Baron  Plunket,  Lord  Arch 

bishop  of  Dublin,  and  Primate  of  Ireland. 

2.  The  Very  Reverend  John  West,  d.d.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  Church,  Dublin. 

3.  The  Reverend  Morgan  W.  Jellett,  d.d.,  Yicar  of  St.  Peter’s  Parish,  Dublin. 

4.  The  Incumbent  of  St.  Bride’s  Parish,  Dublin.  (Vacant). 

Statement  of  Number  of  Persons  receiving  benefit  from  the  Trust. 

25  Free  pupils  (Female).  J 7 Pay  upila  (Female). 
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METHODIST  FEMALE  ORPHAN  SCHOOL. 
No-  XX-  (a-) 

Statement,  T.  Cronhelm,  p.  285. 


Schedule  or  Property  to  be  Incorporated  tinder  the  “ Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885.” 


No. 

Description  of  Property. 

How  deriTed. 

In  whom  vested. 

1. 

£2,289  18*.  Id.  India  Four  per  Cent.  Stock, 

Represents  the  original  bequest  of 
£2,000  Government  Five  per 
Cent.  Stock,  under  Will  of 
Solomon  Walker,  with  some  small 
gifts  and  bequests  since  added. 

James  Hutchinson  Swanton,  John 
Lambert  Jones,  and  James  Booth. 

~ ' 

£497  9j.  id.  India  Four  per  Cent.  Stock, 

Represents  £600  allocated  to  the 
Charity  out  of  the  assets  of  late 
Rev.  John  Barrett,  d.d.,  under 
decree  in  Kyle  v.  Barrett. 

George  Sykes  and  James  Booth,  the 
surviving  Trustees  named  in  Deed 
of  27th  February,  1867. 

8. 

No.  36  Han  in  gton-street,  Dublin, 

Under  lease  dated  27th  August, 
1862,  made  between  John  Perrin 
and  William  Nolan,  first  part; 
Henry  Hodgson,  second  part; 
David  Charles  Latouche,  Samuel 
Parker,  John  Ouseley  Bonsall, 
and  James  Booth,  third  part;  to 
hold  to  the  said  Grantees,  their 
Heirs  and  Assigns,  for  ever,  sub- 
ject to  the  yearly  rent  of  £7  4s.  0 d., 
payable  half-yearly  every  25th 
March  and  29th  September,  above 

James  Booth,  the  sole  surviving 
Lessee  or  Grantee  in  said  Inden- 

CASTLEKNOCK  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 
No-  XXI  (a-) 

W.  Darling,  p.  242. 


To  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen— I beg  to  inform  you 
that  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Lord  J ustice 
FitzGibbon,  a meeting  of  the  parishioners  of  Castle- 
knock  and  Clonsilla  was  duly  called  by  Dr.  Sadleir, 
and  held  on  Easter  Monday. 

The  first  resolution  that  was  proposed  and  passed 
unanimously  was  to  the  following  effect : — That  this 
meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  Castleknock  endowment 
should  be  put  under  the  control  of  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners. 

We  find  that  the  secretary  to  that  meeting  has  with- 
held that  most  important  resolution  in  his  report  to 
the  Representative  Church  Body  to  be  laid  before 


your  lordships.  Until  lately  we  were  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Church  Body  were  preparing  a 
scheme  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  Castleknock 
endowment,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
parishioners,  but  finding  such  is  not  the  case,  the  en- 
closed statement  has  been  drawn  up  and  signed. 
Respectfully  appealing  to  your  lordships  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  future 
management  of  our  schools, 

I am,  my  lords  and  gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

William  Darling. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Memorialists. 


No.  XXI-  (b-> 


To  the  Endowed  School  Commissioners. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — We,  the  undersigned, 
beg  to  submit  the  following  statement  in  reference  to 
the  future  management  of  Castleknock  Endowed 
School. 

That  in  order  to  conserve  the  funds  for  the  purposes 
intended  by  the  charitable  donors  of  the  endowments 
to  said  school,  viz.,  for  the  education  of  the  poor 
children  of  the  parishes  of  Castleknock,  Clonsilla,  and 
Mulhuddart,  it  is  hereby  resolved  that  the  funds  be 
solely  used  for  such  purpose — that  is  to  say,  to  give 
free,  a plain,  but  sound  English  education  to  every 
pupil  attending  said  school.  And  in  every  case  where 
a parent  requires  his  children  to  be  taught  any  of  the 
higher  branches  of  education,  or  accomplishments,  that 
a moderate  fee  be  charged  by  the  teacher  for  such,  and 
that  these  be  taught  outside  of  the  ordinary  school 
hours. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to,  and 'wdll  strenuously 
endeavour  to  abolish  the  use  of  the  vans,  as  being 
wholly  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for,  in  spending  such 
a large  amount  (£80)  of  the  endowment,  particularly 
as  no  child,  however  young,  can  be  in  the  slightest  way 


inconvenienced  as  there  are  excellent  National  schools 
in  all  the  parishes  suitable  for  children  of  tender  years, 
and  that  we  the  parishioners  reap  no  benefit  whatever 
from  the  endowment. 

Erom  the  generally  unsatisfactory  and  unaccountable 
statements  made  at  present,  and  for  past  years,  as  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds  for  Castleknock  School, 
it  is  highly  to  be  desired  that  there  be  some  controlling 
body,  apart  from  the  select  vestry,  appointed  to  see 
that  the  funds  be  economically  disbursed. 

We  are,  my  lords  and  gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servants, 


William  Darling, 
George  Richardson, 
James  M ‘In  tyre, 
John  Weekes, 

John  Biackbume, 
William  Clarke, 
James  Smyth, 

John  M.  Connell, 
John  Tovey, 


William  Stewart, 
R.  C.  Costello, 
Thomas  Hart, 
William  Dick, 

J.  Marshal], 

R.  Smyth, 
Gordon  Lamb, 
William  Close, 
Thomas  Close. 
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COOLOCK  AND  RAHENY  SCHOOLS. 
Pariah  of  Cooloclc. 

No.  XXII-  (a.) 


See  Evidence,  p.  244. 

Statement  of  Account. 

Bequest  of  late  Mrs.  Preston,  Newbrook,  of  £100,  for  use  of  Poor  of  Parish  of  Coolock,  vested  in  T? 
and  Churchwardens.  uector 

Bequest  of  late  Arthur  Guinness,  of  Beaumount,  of  £600,  one  moiety  for  use  of  Parochial  School  ami  «, 
other  for  use  of  the  Poor  of  Parish,  vested  in  the  Rector  of  parish  and  B.  G.  Darley,  Esq.  (deceased  )’ 

Both  Punds  are  invested  in  Government  Three  per  Cent.  Stock,  and  annual  interest  applied  as  follows  •— 


Return  op  last  Year. 


EXPENDITURE. 

RECEIPTS. 

1885. 

Distributed  Coal,  ..... 

„ Cash,  ..... 

„ Clothes,  .... 

„ School,  ..... 

Balance,  ...... 

£ e.  a. 
4 10  7 
6 0 0 
14  0 
0 6 2 
0 11  7 

1885. 

Balance,  .... 
One  Year  Guinness  Fund,  . 

One  Year  Preston  Fund,  . 

* «.  d 

0 8 6 
18  12  l 
3 0 8 

22  1 4 

22  1 4 

lit  January,  1886. 


James  C.  Colvill,  Treasurer. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


No-  XXIII.  (a  ) 

See  p.  247,  et  seq. 

Memorial  to  the  Commissioners  of  Educational  Endowments  from  the  Central  Association  of 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — "We  the  undersigned 
representatives  of  the  above  Association  venture  very 
respectfully  to  address  you  upon  the  important  subject 
of  the  education  of  girls  in  Ireland. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  you  are  specially  em- 
powered to  consider  their  educational  claims  in  the 
course  of  your  investigations  into  the  conditions  of  the 
Educational  Endowments  of  Ireland ; and  we  beg  to 
express  our  very  earnest  hope  that  you  will  give  them 
all  the  more  watchful  consideration,  because  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  have  them  presented  to  you  with 
the  same  argumentative  force  and  fulness  of  detail 
with  which  the  claims  of  boys  are  presented. 

The  marked  success  of  the  girls  who  have  passed 
the  Intermediate  Examinations,  and  the  increasing 
numbers  of  women-graduates  of  the  Royal  University 
who  have  taken  the  highest  places  in  Honours  in 
Mathematics,  Physical  Science,  Logic,  and  Classical 
and  Modem  Languages,  show  their  capacity  for  making 
the  best  use  of  all  such  advantages. 

But  the  means  of  obtaining  corresponding  instruc- 
tion are  still  less  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  surrounded 
by  many  difficulties. 

Some  of  these  difficulties  could,  in  our  opinion,  be  re- 
moved or  diminished  by  a re-adjustment  of  existing 
endowments,  m which  the  long  neglected  claims  of 
girls  would  be  fully  recognised ; with  a view  to  the 
permanent  intellectual  advancement  of  all  the  youn°- 
people  of  Ireland,  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

We  would  also  remind  you  that  while  the  principal 
boys  schools  possess,  income  derived  from  endowment, 
buildmgs  many  of  them  of  great  value,  and  both 
foundation  scholarships  and  open  scholarships,  and 
also  of  course  gain  their  share  of  the  advantages  of  the 
Intermediate  Examinations,  no  public  assistance  of 
any  kind  is  given  to  the  education  of  girls  except  by 


the  prizes  and  result  fees  of  the  Intermediate  Exami- 
nations. 

We  leave  this  vitally  important  cause  in  your  hands, 
trusting  to  your  j ustice  and  generosity  to  do  all  in  your 
power  for  its  advancement,  and  to  your  wisdom  and 
knowledge  to  devise  a scheme  by  which  in  all  parts  of 
Ireland  help  may  he  given  towards  providing  a good 
education  for  our  girls. 

We  have  the  honor  to  remain. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully, 

Dora  C.  Jellett, 

President  Central  Association. 

Louisa  D.  LaTouche, 

Y ice-President. 

Mary  J.  E.  Whately, 

Corresponding  Member  for  Cork. 

Emily  M.  Moffett, 

Corresponding  Member  for  Galway  . 

Margaret  Mackillip, 

Ladies’  Collegiate  School,  Londonderry ; 
Correspondent  for  Londonderry  Branch 
of  Association. 

Margaret  Byers, 

Isabella  M.  S.  Tod, 

Correspondents  for  the  Ulster  School' 
mistresses’  Association. 

Helen  Warren, 

Alice  Oldham, 

Hon.  Secs.  Central  Association  of  Irish 
Schoolmistresses,  4c. 
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ST.  MARY’S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS,  LOWER  DOMINICK-STREET. 
No.  XXIV  (a-) 

Evidence  of  J H.  Monahan,  p.  265. 


Detailed  Rental  of  Lands  comprised  in  this  Endowment. 


No. 

Connty.  Barony, 
and  Poor  Law 
Union  in  which  j 

situated. 

Denominations. 

Tenants'  Names. 

How  Held. 

Gale  Days. 

Poor  Law 
Valuation. 

Yearly 

Rent 

Arrears  of 
Rent  (If 
any). 

£ a.  d. 

£ a.  <f. 

£ a.  d. 

1 

City  of  Dublin, 

Little  Denmark- 
street.  No.  27. 

WUllam  F.  Lawlor, 
Assignee  of  Henry 
Bowley. 

Lease  for  61  yenrs  from 
2Sth  March,  1837.* 

23th  Mar. 
and 

29th  Sept, 

30  0 0 

35  0 0 

17  10  0 

3 

Do..  . 

Ring's  Inns-street, 
No.  6b. 

Thomas  G.  Sanderson 
and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Sanderson. 

Lease  for  21  years  from 
23th  December,  1878.t 

23th  Mar.. 
24th  June, 
29th  Sept, 
and 

2Sth  Deo. 

2#  0 0 

40  0 0 

20  0 0 

3 

Do..  . . 

20,  Lr.  Dominick- 

Sohool-honse,  . 

Held  in  Fee, . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30  0 0 

75  0 0 

37  10  0 

Net  Kbit. 

£ I.  d. 

• Held  on  Lease  of  llveB  renewable  for  ever  on  fine  of  One  Shilling,  Bubject  to  £10  a year  to  Almshouse,  13  U 8 


t Held  In  Fee-simple,  . . . . , . . . , , . . 35  19  8 

Total  proft  rents,  . . . . . . . . . . 49  l j s 


ST.  BRIDE’S  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 
No-  XXV.  (a.) 

See  Evidence,  p.  267,  et  seq. 


Property  belonging  to  the  Parochial  School  of  St.  Bridget’s. 


No.  25,  . 
No.  8,  . 

House  in  Brido-street  inhabited  by  Frederick  Dempster,  esq.,  .... 

House  in  Little  Ship-street  inhabited  by  Mr.  Holmes, 

Thirty  Canal  Debentures,  the  Bequest  of  T.  Pleasants,  esq.,  at  4 per  cent, 

Two  Government  Debentures,  at  £3  4s.  7 d.  per  cent  per  annum,  .... 

Southwell’s  Bequest,  £1  16s.  lid.  per  annum, 

Interest  on  £575  late  Currency,  at  6 per  cent,  lent  the  parish,  .... 

£ a.  a. 
16  12  4 
16  16  0 
120  0 0 
C 9 2 
1 16  11 
31  14  8 

Head  Bent  for  Holmes'  House,  ..... 

193  19  1 
2 18  5} 

Profit, 

£ a.  d. 
190  10  7* 

Property  belonging  to  the  Poor- 

No.  23,  . 

43  7 8 

House  in  Great  Ship-street,  Francis  Armstrong  tenant, 

Thirty  Canal  Debentures,  at  4 per  cent,  from  T.  Pleasants,  esq.,  .... 

£ «.  A 

Mr.  Longfield’s  house,  subject  to  Head  Rent, jj  J2  in 

Two  houses,  Great  Ship-street,  do.,  » 2. 

120  O 0 
243  13  8 

Profit, 

£ a.  d. 
209  5 5- 

Rent  to  Corporation  9s.  3d.,  and  Quit  Rent,  14f.  4}d.,  . • • 1 3 7J 

34  8 2J 

3 Q 
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appbsdii  b No-  XXV  Ob') 

Rektal  of  the  Peopebty  of  St.  Bride's  Parish  from  1st  August,  1884,  to  1st  August,  1885 

Poor  Fund. 


So. 

| Denominations. 

| Tenants'  Somes. 

Yearly 

Rent. 

Gale  Days. 

Sr 

Total 
Rent  and 

Rent  re- 

Account. 

crued. 

arrears. 

celved. 

due. 

j Reps.  William  Longfleld, 

£ S.  4 

£ *.  4 

£ s.  4 

£ s.  4 

‘ 

Grafton-street,  . 

43  7 8 

March  and  Sept., 

43  7 8 

43  7 8 

43  7 8 

43  7 8 

- 

43  7 8 

43  7 8 

43  7 8 

- 

School  Fund. 

3 

3 

8,  Little  Ship-street, 
Bride-street,  , 

Reps.  P.  H.  Slevin  (Mrs. 
Slevin).* 

Reps.  D.  Whelan,  per 

13  0 0 
20  0 0 

Feb.  and  Aug.,  . 
July  and  January, 

6 10  0 

13  0 0 
20  0 0 

19  10  0 

20  0 0 

13  0 0 

6 10  0 

Caffe-street,  . 

William  Burkltt 

21  0 0 

March,  June,  Sept., 
an'd  Deo. 

- 

21  0 0 

21  0 0 

21  0 0 

- 

1 1 

54  0 0 

6 10  0 

54  0 0 

80  10  0 

64  0 0 

6 10  0 

- This  party  seeks  a reduction  of  £3  in  rent,  and  I think  her  entitled  to  it. 


No-  XXV-  (c-) 

St.  Bridget’s  Parish  in  account  with  George  L.  Cathcart. 
Poor  Fund. 


April  30, 
Angnst, 


To  Allowed  Reps.  Longfleld,  Income  Tax 
at  54,  .... 

Paid  John  R.  Somers,  Head 
..  Rent  Grafton-Btreet,  One 

year,  25th  December,  1884,  . £5  10  9 
Less  P.  Rate  at  2».  64, 5i.  84; 

Income  Tax  2a  24,  . 0 7 10 

£ s.  4 
9 10  0 

Nor.  10, 

1885. 
April  30, 

By  Cash  from  Reps.  Longfleld,  half-year's 
Rent  to  29th  September,  1884,  . 

„ Same,  ^haU-year'a  Rent  to  25th  March, 

Allowed  Reps.  Longfleld,  P.  Rate,  1885, 
at  2s.  24,  £2  7 a. ; Income  Tax  at  74, 
lls.  44, .... 

„ Paid  two  half-years'  Interest  due  Schooi 
out  of  Premisee  in  Grafton-street, 

„ Agency  Fees  on  £43  7s.  84.,  and  Stamps 
for  receipts,  fcc. 

3 18  4 
13  8 0 
2 3 8 

„ Part  Cheque  remitted  Rev.  Mr.  Greene 
herewith  for  balance,  as  shown  at  foot 
hereof,  .... 

20  4 11 

43  7 8 

1885. 
Jan.  3, 

May  5, 
-June  23, 
Ang.  30, 


1886. 
Mar.  31, 


To  Allowed  Reps.  P.  H.  Slevin,  half  P.  I 
and  Water  Rate, 

„ Reps.  Whelan,  per  Miss  To 
second  half  P.  Rate  and  Wi 

Rate 

,.  Reps.  P.  H.  Slevin,  half  P.'h 
and  Water  Rate,  Bz. ; Inc< 
Tax,  4s.  64,  . 

„ Reps.  Whelan,  per  Hiss  To! 

P.  Rate  at  2s.  64;  . • 

.,  Same,  P.  Water  Rate,  3s.  ; 

Income  Tax,  9s.,  ... 

„ W.  R.  Eurkitt,  P.  Rate,  1885 
2s.  24,  17s.  44;  P.  Wi 

Rate,  4s 

» Same,  Income  Tax,  one " v 
to  April,  1885, 

„ Agency  Fees  on  £54,  end  stamps 
receipts,  &a,  . .... 

' p“  Cl]*S"e  remittsd  Rev.  Mr.  Greene 
herewith  for  balance  as  shown  at  foot 


1885. 
Jan.  3, 

By  Cash  from  Reps.  P.  H.  Slevin,  half-year’s 

0 6 » 

April  23, 

Rent,  1st  August,  1884, 

6 10  0 

01  3 8 

May  6, 

..  Reps.  Whelan,  per  Miss  Tobin, 

half-year's  Rent,  1st  January, 

0 10  8 

June  23, 

I.  >i  Reps.  P.  H.  Slevin,  half-year's 

0 9 9 

Aug.  20, 

Rent,  1st  February,  1886,  . 

..  ..  Hops.  Whelan,  perMiss  Tobin, 

0 11  3 

half-year's  Rent,  1st  July, 
' 1885, 

10  0 0 

<>  >,  W.  R.  Burkitt,  two'  quarters' 

10  10  0 

„ Two  half-years'  Interest  due  out  of  Pre- 

0 8 0 

mises  in  Grafton-street  to  school, 

3 14  6 

69  13  5 

66  8 0 

00  8 0 

Balance  of  Poor  Account, 
Balance  of  School  Account,  . 


£20  4 
69  13 


11 


Cheqaa  herewith  for,  . 


79  17  4 
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PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  OF  SAINT  NICHOLAS  WITHOUT  AND  SAINT  LUKE. 
No  XXVI-  (a-) 

Evidence  of  W A.  Hayes,  p.  271. 

Extract  from  the  Will  of  Charles  Power,  Esq.,  deceased. 


Item— I do  devise  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
nounds  to  each  and  every  the  several  and  respective 
parishes  following,  that  is  to  say To  Saint  Peter  s, 
Saint  Sevan’s,  Saint  Bridget’s,  Saint  Werhurghs, 
Saint  Andrew’s,  Saint  John’s,  Saint  Audoen’s,  Saint 
Catherine’s,  Saint  James’s,  and  Saint  Luke’s,  making 
in  the  whole  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  to  be 
laid  out  at  interest  by  the  several  Ministers  and 
Churchwardens  of  the  said  several  parishes,  on  the 
best  security  that  can  be  got,  by  the  consent  of  my 
said  executors,  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  them, 
and  the  heirs  of  such  survivor,  by  the  approbation 
of  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  said  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  upon  this  trust  and  confidence  that  they, 
the  said  Ministers  and  Churchwardens  of  the  said 
several  and  respective  parishes  for  the  time  being,  do 
yearly  for  ever  put  out  to  apprentice  two  boys  or  girls, 
or  one  boy  and  one  girl,  of  each  of  the  said  several 
parishes  (of  the  charity  boys  or  girls  in  each  parish), 
to  trades— the  boys  to  be  bred  up  and  instructed  in 
the  art  of  tillage  or  husbandry,  and  the  girls  so  as  to 
make  them  good  and  useful  servants ; and  in  case  at 
any  time  hereafter  there  be  no  charity  boys  and  girls 
within  the  said  several  and  respective  parishes  before 
mentioned,  or  that  such  charity  of  keeping  boys  and 
girls  within  the  several  and  respective  parishes  before 
mentioned  shall  cease,  then  I do  direct  that  the  in- 
terest or  produce  be  applied  yearly  by  the  said  several 
and  respective  Ministers  and  Churchwardens  in  putting 
out  to  apprentice  the  like  number  of  boys  or  girls  of 
some  poor  decayed  Protestant  housekeepers  within  the 
said  several  and  respective  parishes,  such  boys  and 
girls  to  be  approved  by  my  said  executor  or  the  sur- 


vivors or  survivor  of  them,  or  the  heirs  of  such  sur- 
vivor ; and  I do  direct  that  such  master  or  masters, 
mistress  or  mistresses,  to  whom  they  shall  be  so  put 
out  be  Protestants. 

Item — I devise  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds, 
making  in  all  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds,  to 
each  and  every  of  the  several  and  respective  parishes 
before  mentioned,  to  be  in  like  manner  laid  out  at 
interest  by  the  several  Ministers  and  Churchwardens 
of  tbe  said  several  parishes,  by  the  consent  of  my 
said  executors,  or  the  survivors  or  the  survivor  of 
them,  and  the  heirs  of  such  survivor,  and  by  the 
approbation  of  a Master  in  Chancery,  which  interest 
I do  direct  to  be  paid  and  applied  in  manner  following, 
that  is  to  say  One  moiety  thereof  to  be  distributed 
every  Good  Friday  or  Easter  Eve  to  ten  poor  decayed 
Protestants  living  within  each  and  every  the  said 
parishes,  not  entered  as  poor  in  the  parish  books ; and 
the  other  moiety  thereof  to  be  distributed  in  the  like 
manner  on  every  Christmas  Eve,  and  so  to  continue 
for  ever. 

The  aforesaid  bequest  of  £300  was  lent  to  Mr. 
Edkins,  Esq.,  of  Mill-street,  on  a mortgage  and  a 
bond  of  £600.  The  interest,  £15,  is  paid  yearly, 
in  J uly,  by  Mrs.  Martin  of  New-street,  who  occupies 
the  houses  on  which  the  mortgage  was  made.  Mr. 
Edkins  increased  the  £15  to  £18,  which  is  distributed 
as  follows : — 

£ l.  <L 

To  Treasurer  of  Parish  Schools,  to  apprentice  two 
boys  yearly,  . . . ...  9 4 7 

To  Churchwardens  for  Poor  on  Alms  List,  . 7 7 8 


Extract  of  the  Will  of  Peter  Vateau,  deceased. 


I give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Ministers  and 
Churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Lube,  Dublin, 
and  their  successors,  all  that  and  those  my  house  and 
concerns  in  French-street,  otherwise  called  Little 
Cuffe-street,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  City  of  Dublin, 
held  hy  lease  from  William  Sandford,  Esq.,  to  Daniel 
Gervois,  for  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  from 
May,  1744,  and  which  I lately  purchased  from  the 
representations  of  said  Daniel  Gervois ; to  hold  unto 
the  said  Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  the  said 
parish  of  Saint  Lube,  and  their  successors  for  and 
during  all  the  residue  and  remainder  unexpired  of  the 
said  term,  subject  nevertheless  to  the  ground-rent  and 
receiver’s  fees  payable  thereout,  in  trust  and  to  the 
use,  intent,  and  purpose,  that  the  said  Minister  and 
Churchwardens,  and  their  successors,  do  and  shall  pay 
out  of  the  clear  yearly  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  the 
said  last-mentioned  premises  £20  sterling,  yearly, 


during  the  said  term,  unto  the  assistant  Curate  of  the 
said  parish  of  Saint  Luke,  who  shall  preach  a sermon 
and  read  prayers  in  the  said  parish  church  every 
Wednesday  evening  at  six  o’clock ; and  upon  the 
further  trust  that  the  said  Minister  and  Churchwardens, 
and  their  successors,  do  and  shall  pay  all  the  remain- 
der of  the  clear  yearly  rents,  issues,  and  profits,  of 
the  said  premises  unto  the  poor  of  the  said  parish  in 
such  manner  as  they  shall  think  proper,  and  to  and 
for  no  other  use,  trust,  intent,  or  purpose,  whatever. 

The  foregoing  bequest  received  at  No.  French- 
street  by  the  Minister  half-yearly;  distributed  as 
follows  : — 

£ t.  d- 

To  the  Curate  for  lecture  on  'Wednesdays,  . . IS  9 2 

To  Churchwardens  for  poor  on  alms  list,  . . £ 0 11 

To  Mr.  Kewingham,  LaTouche’s  bank  ground  rent,  3 3 S 

£27  13  9 


Extract  from  the  Will  of  Thomas  Needham,  Esq.,  deceased. 


My  will  is  and  I desire  and  direct,  that  my  executors 
do  with  all  convenient  speed  after  my  decease,  lay  out 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  in  the  purchase 
of  freehold  lands,  or  ground  rents,  or  hereditaments 
in  fee-simple,  and  convey,  or  settle  the  same  rents 
upon  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  the  parish  of 
Saint  Luke,  in  the  County  of  Dublin  (for  the  time  being), 
and  their  successors  for  ever,  upon  the  trusts,  and  for 
the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  upon 
trust,  fiat  the  yearly  rents,  and  profits  of  the  premises 
so  to  be  purchased,  be  laid  out  and  disposed  of  hy  the 
said  Minister  and  Churchwardens  yearly,  and  every 
year  in  the  maimer  following,  that  is  to  say,  one-third 
part  of  the  said  yearly  rents,  and  profits  of  the  premises 
80  to  be  purchased  he  laid  out  and  disposed  of  by  the 
said  Minister  and  Churchwardens  to  the  sick  poor  of 
said  parish.  And  of  the  remaining  two  thirds, — one 
third  to  he  laid  out  and  disposed  of  by  tbe  said  Minister 
and  Churchwardens  at  Christmas,  and  the  other  third 


at  the  Feast  of  Easter  in  every  year,  in  bread,  meat, 
and  coals,  for  such  poor  of  said  parish  as  they  shall 
think  and  believe  to  be  proper  objects  of  charity.  And 
until  such  purchase  shall  be  made,  m will  is,  and  1 
order  and  direct  that  my  executors  do  put  out  the  said 
sum  of  £500  at  interest,  on  Government  or  other 
securities,  but  without  risque  to  my  executors  or  any  of 
them,  and  band  over  the  interest  thereof  (as  the  same 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  received)  to  the  Ministers 
and  Churchwardens  of  the  said  parish  for  the_  time 
being,  to  be  hy  them  laid  out  and  disposed  of  in  the 
manner  hereinbefore  mentioned.  j 

The  foregoing  bequest  received  at  Mr.  Needham  s 
Bank  in  January,  distributed  as  follows — interest 
£16  19s.  6 d. £ s a 

To  tlie  Churchwardens  for  poor  on  alms  list,  . 11  <j  4 

To  Minister  for  sick  poor,  ...  - 

£16  19  C 

3Q2 
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Extract  of  the  Will  of  Henry  Barton,  Esq.,  deceased. 

Henry  Barton,  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  Apothecary,  parishes,  and  their  1 •, 

r his  will  dated  the  third  of  November,  and  two  put  out  the  money  which  shall  come  to  tW  ft*?11 


^wu,ui  wie  v«y  oi  jounan,  .apotnecary, 
by  his  will,  dated  the  third  of  November,  and  two 
codicils  each  dated  4th  November,  1763,  bequeathed 
several  pecuniary  legacies  and  bequeathed  as  follows  : 
I leave  and  bequeath  all  the  rest,  residue  and  remain- 
der of  my  personal  estate  (not  hereinbefore  disposed  of) 
to  the  several  and  respective  Ministers  and  Church- 
wardens of  the  several  and  respective  parishes  of  the 
city  mid  suburbs  of  Dublin,  and  their  successors,  to  be 
distributed  amongst  them  in  equal  proportions,  share 
and  share  alike,  upon  trust  that  the  said  Minister  and 
Churchwardens  of  the  said  several  and  respective 


. — ioapecMveiv,  do  and  shall 

put  out  the  mousy  wluch  shall  corns  to  their  hjj 
virtue  of  this  my  will,  at  interest,  and  by  anduith 
suoli  interest  from  time  to  time,  put  out  twi  poor  Si 
belonging  to  each  of  the  said  parishes-apprenS 
yearly,  and  .very  year  from  every  and  each  ofS 
said  parishes,  and  thereof  appointed  Robert  Staffed 
and  Sankey  Denis,  executoin.  ’ 

i^efeSt  ari,sing  from  the  aWo  debenture  is 
A3  4s  yearly  paid  in  Bank  of  Ireland  and 

applied  as  directed  in  said  will. 


Debenture  Fund  for  Relief  of  Sick  and  Indigent  Poor  of  Saint  Luke’s  Parish 

srsasTss  “ * ** 

Daniel  to  the  poor  of  Saint  Luke’s ; and  some  remnant,  LLte liSiid  ^ S 1 h" 

Lr^,^thrT,S^“i7ofiBlS  f0™""”?*  Jehenture,  and  its  inferest.  Tb^deW 

Si?-  fry**-'  «*•*•*■ 


m.  \ \ J ’ tue  approbation  of  the 

Uiurchwardens  and  Treasurer,  purchased  a third 
debenture  with  £100  of  the  money  he  received  from 
Messrs.  Ridley  and  Lacy,  the  executors  of  the  late  Mr. 

.Brown,  Treasurer  to  the  Sick  Poor,  and  deposited  tliis 

16th  Transfer  office  remaining  £6  Is.  Id.,  was*pai 

OhurcWden,  ’ * Mm,ster  “d  ™s,  was  deposited 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Ryan  also  purchased  two  five  per  cent, 
government  debentures  with  the  profits  of  his  History 
oi  the  effects  of  Religion  on  Mankind,  and  deposited 
these  two  debentures  in  the  same  Transfer  office, 

November  1st,  1802,  (in  the  name  of  the  Minister  and 
Churchwardens) , and  granted  the  £10  which  these 
two  debentures  produce  now  or  any  interest  which 


for  £96  Is.  Id.  £60  of  this  money  was  two  years 
interest  of  Daniel’s  legacy,  due  the  13th  of  Januaiy, 
1808,  and  £30  of  it,  a year’s  interest,  due  the  25th  of 
March,  1807,  on  six  five  per  cent,  debentures:  the 
remaining  £6  Is.  Id.,  was  paid  out  of  Bank  stock. 
This  debenture  was  deposited  in  the  Transfer  office 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1808. 

The  Minister  receives  the  interest  of  the  foregoing  & ' * 
seven  debentures,  he  hands  over  to  the  Churchwardens 
the  interest  of  five  debentures  for  pious  uses  which  is  16  3 l; 
and  retains  the  interest  of  two  for  Sick  Poor,  viz.,  . 6 9 3 


2 12  ij 


Extract  of  Allan  Tisdall’s  Will. 


£ I.  d. 
100  0 0 
60  0 0 

60  0 0 

60  0 0 

60  0 0 


And  in  the  event ’of  the  death  of  my  said  sister 
Sidney,  then  to  my  sister  Alice,  if  living,  upon  the 
like  trust,  it  being  my  wish  and  intention  that  at  the 
death  of  the  survivor  of  my  sisters  that  the  principal 
should  be  divided  and  paid  over  to  the  respective 
charities  in  the  foregoing  proportions. 

Probate  granted  to  Sidney  Tisdall,  spinster,  one  of 
the  executors,  16th  May,  1812. 


Memorandum  of  Verschoyle’s  Will. 


c%  of  Dublin.  £500  STS* 

Government  funds,  and  the  interest  thereof  ml,  to 


applied  iu  the  support  of  said  Schools,  and  the  principal 
never  to  be  disposed  of. 

Hamilton  Vebschoyle,  Stilorgan, 

August,  1827. 


Extract  of  Robert  Wade’s  Will. 

before  named  and  tru.stees  tereiu‘  same  should  be  received  by  them 

or  the  survivor  of  them  Lie  Pon  t>mst  that  they 

sssai SiSS 


same  snovua  De  receivea  oy  tnem  or  any  of  them  unto 
my  half  sister,  Anne  Yeates,  wife  of  James  Yeates, 
one  of  the  coroners  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  for  and 
during  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  upon  her  own 
receipt  only  without  the  control  of  intermedling  of  her 
present  or  any  future  husband  she  may  marry,  and 
that  the  same  shall  not  in  any  manner  he  subject  or 
liable  to  any  of  the  debts' or  engagements  of  such  hus- 
band, and  from  and  after  the  decease  of  the  said  Anne 
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Yeates  I leave  and  bequeath  all  my  title  and  in- 
terest in  said  holding  unto  the  Church-wardens  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Luke,  for  the  time  being,  to  apply  the 
profit  rent  arising  thereout  to  the  support  of  the  Poor 
list  of  said  Parish. 

Executors — William  Hall,  Chamber-street;  Solomon 
Walker,  Francis-street ; Joseph  Williams,  Cole-alley, 
Meath-street.  Witness — Thomas  Beasly,  Terence 
Kelly,  Laurence  Pearson. 


Mrs.  Yeates  died  in  1806,  having  been  previously 
married  to  Mr.  Conway,  of  Bridge-street,  cotlon  manu- 
facturer, who  paid  ten  guineas  yearly,  the  rent  of  the 
house  in  Fordam’s-alley,  to  the  Churchwardens  of  Si. 

lo-i if 8 -f°r  the  P?°r  of  the  Parisil  untU  the  year  of 
1815,  since  that  time  no  rent  has  been  received.  The 
Churchwardens  has  no  lease  of  the  premises. 


ArpitDix 


Extract  from  the  Will  of  John  Wilmot,  Esq. 


I give,  devise  and  bequeath  all  my  part  of  the  said 
lands  of  BallygriiEn,  to  the  Churchwardens  of  the 
parish  of  Saint  Luke,  in  the  city  or  county  of  Dublin, 
and  their  successors,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  poor 
of  said  parish  of  St.  Luke,  anything  hereinbefore  con- 
tained to  the  contrary  thereof  or  anywise  notwith- 
standing. Dated  4th  November,  1784. 

Witnesses — Isaac  Jones,  Thomas  Fullar,  and  John 
Dowling. 

Extract  from  a Second  Codicil  of  John  Wilmot’s 
Will. 

I give,  devise,  and  bequeath  unto  the  Minister  and 
Churchwarden’s  of  the  parish  of  Saint  Luke,  Dublin,  for 
the  time  being,  the  sum  of  £500  sterling  whenever 
or  as  soon  as  a legacy  left  me  by  my  nephew,  Robert 


Rmgmaiden,  Esq.,  is  paid  into  my  executors  in  trust  for 
the  weekly  support  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish  out 
of  the  interest  or  produce  thereof,  the  said  sum  of  £500 
to  be  placed  out  at  interest  by  the  Minister  and  Church- 
wardens for  the  time  being,  without  risque  or  hazard 
to  them,  and  applied  by  them  in  manner  aforesaid. 
—March  27th,  1787. 

Witnesses— Edward  Druitt,  Hugh  Spencer,  Henry 
Smith.  Executors. —Lucca  Wilmot,  Widow;  John 
Wilmot,  Esq. 

Mr.  John  Wilinot’s  bequest  was,  with  several  other 
smaller  bequests,  converted  into  Bank  Stock,  the  in- 
terest arising  therefrom  applied  to  pious  uses  and  is 
paid  in  Latouche’s  Bank. 


Extract  from  the  Will  of  Mrs.  Mary  Mercer. 


Item — I will  and  devise  that  my  said  Executor 
shall  lay  out  the  further  sum  of  £2,000  sterling,  in 
the  County  of  Dublin,  or  of  ground  rents  in  the  City 
of  Dublin,  or  tbe  suburbs  of  the  said  city  to  the  intent 
and  purpose  that  tbe  said  trustees  and  their  successors 
for  ever  shall  and  will  from  time  to  time  for  ever  apply 
the  rents,  issues  and  profits  of  the  said  lands  or 
ground  rents  for  and  towards  the  cure  and  relief  of 
such  poor  sick  Protestant  persons  as  from  time  to  time 
shall  be  found  and  be  resident  in  the  following  parishes 
of  the  City  of  Dublin,  that  is  to  say,  the  parishes  of 
. Peter's,  St.  Bridget’s,  St.  Luke's,  and  St.  Nicholas’s 
without  the  Wall.  And  my  will  is,  that  my  said 
trustees  and  their  successors  aforesaid  shall  from  time 
to  time  for  ever  divide  and  pay  over  the  said  sum  in 
equal  shares  to  the  respective  Ministers  of  the  said 
parishes,  who  may  in  their  discretion,  and  according  to 


the  exigencies  of  the  said  poor  sick  persons  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  found  to  be  proper  objects 
in  the  said  parishes  for  this  my  intended  charity. 

The  interest  of  the  £500  is  £23  Is.  5 jd.,  which  is 
paid  yearly  to  the  Minister  by  the  Rectory  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Bridget. 


Copy  of  Receipt  for  Mercer’s  Legacy. 

Received  from  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Kildare, 
Treasurer  of  Madam  Mercer’s  charity,  the  sum  of 
twenty-three  pounds  one  shilling  and  six  pence  sterling, 
being  the  amount  of  the  annual  gratuity  to  the  sick 
poor  of  Saint  Luke’s  parish,  payable  under  the  will  of 
the  said  late  Mrs.  Mary  Mercer. 

Jan.  184 


Mr.  Knight's  Legacy  of  200  Shillings  yearly. 


ra?®ab°7e  called  King  William’s  Shillings,  i 
thil  a °f  Kilkenny,  which  is  received  b- 

efrte™3011  of  Dublin,  and  is  lodged  in  the  hand 
the  Sexton  of  St  Peter’s  parish,  Mr.  Dunn,  for  tb 
ftp  _emence  of  different  parish  Ministers  receiving 
and  «,  6’  18  Savings  Bank,  Cuffe-street 

“ey  “c  agreeable  to  Mr.  Knight's  Will  to  dis 


tribute  the  above  legacy  every  fourth  day  of  November 
yearly  amongst  fifteen  poor  roomkeepers.  Fifteen 
English  shillings  being  the  share  for  the  parish  of  St. 
Luke. 

Paid  by  Mr.  John  Harris,  49,  Lr.  Camden-street, 
on  tbe  3rd  of  November. 


lBgacy,  £500— interest 
■&MW  V,  ’ °“  the  13th  of  paid  by 

interwr^/n*68^?^3’  ®S(l->  -^1>000  canal  debentures — 
ApKUnH  talf'yearly 1,1  March  and  September. 

1 J “d  October  paid  m WilWarreet.  P 


School  Funds,  when  due  and  where  payable. 

Allan  Tysdall’s  legacy,  £50 — interest  £1  16s.  11A, 
paid  yearly  at  tbe  Bank  of  Ireland,  due  in  April 
Government  stock,  £650— interest  three  aud  a half 
per  cent,  in  Bank  of  Ireland ; paid  half-yearly  in 
January  and  July. 

Note. — There  is  one  debenture  of  tbe  above  for  tire 
purpose  of  apprenticing  girls. 
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appendix  b.  Bachelor’s  legacy,  £200,  paid  by  Board  of  Bequests, 
at  the  office  of  Commissioners  of  Bequests,  half-yearly 
— interest  £7  6s.  2d.  yearly. 

Verschoyle’s  legacy  £500,  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Bequests  at  the  office  of  Commissioners  of  Bequests, 
half-yearly — interest  £18  5s.  lOd.  yearly. 

A house  in  Skinners’-alley,  Widows’  home  and  free 
house,  formerly  held  by  Mr.  D.  Young,  of  George’s- 
quay,  now  vacant. 

Mss  Alice  Tisdall’s  legacy  of  £30,  three  and 
a half  per  cent.  Old  Government  Stock,  transferred  to 
the  Minister  of  St.  Luke’s,  July  14th,  1836. 


Total  Amount  of  School  Fond  Payable  to 
Treasures. 


Daniel’s  legacy  interest, 
Pleasants  do.  . 

Trsdall  do.  . 

Bachelor  do.  . 

Torschoyle's  do.  . 

Powell's  do.  . 

Barton's  do.  . 

Government  stock,  . 


£ i 

half-yearly,  3 13  I 
do.  g g u 


Funds  for  Relief  of  Alms  List,  Sick  Poob,  and  Pious  Uses. 


Mrs.  Mary  Mercer’s  legacy,  £500 — interest 
£23  la.  5|cf.  yearly,  paid  by  rector  of  St.  Bridget’s 
Parish  in  November. 

Dr.  Ryan’s  debentures,  £700 — interest  £22  12s.  4Jd, 
in  Transfer  office,  National  Bank,  due  in  April  and 
October. 

Thomas  Needham’s  legacy,  £500— interest  £16  9s.  Gd. 
Paid  in  Needham’s  Bank,  January  5th. 

Vateau’s  legacy,  £30  Irish,  yearly.  The  rent  of  a 
house  in  French-street,  paid  by  the  occupier  of  said 
house,  and  distributed  as  follows  : — To  the  Curate  for 
an  evening  lecture,  £18  9s.  2d.  j to  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  £6  0s.  lid. ; ground  rent  paid  to  Mr.  New- 
comen Latouche’s  Bank,  £3  3s.  8d.  The  rent  is  paid 
in  J une  and  December. 


Total  Amount  of  Sick  Pooh  Fund. 

£ *■  d.  £ s.  i 

Mercer's  legacy  interest,  . . 23  1 51 

Ryan's  do.  . . .693 

Needham's,  do.  . . . 5 9 10  6 13  2 

Jo  0 6$ 


Total  Amount  of  Fund  for  Pious  Uses. 

£ e.  £ 

Bank  stock  interest  . . 105  4 cl 

Ryan’s  debentures  interest,  . . 16  3 1 j 


£ 

Minister,  50 

Clerk,  15 


121  7 9 
65  0 0 


65 


40  0 0 


Powell’s  legacy,  £300 — interest  £16  11s.  3d.  yearly, 
paid  by  Mrs.  Martin,  in  New-street,  in  July ; distribu- 
ted as  follows: — To  apprenticing  two  boys  yearly, 
£9  4s.  Id.  ; to  poor  on  church  list,  £7  7s.  8d. 

Bank  stock,  £1,140 — interest  £105  4s.  7 £d.,  paid 
at  Latouche’s  Bank,  and  applied  to  pious  uses. 

Knight’s  legacy,  fifteen  British  shillings. 


16  7 9 


To  forty  poor  persons  on  alms  list  supplied  on  overy 
Wednesday  with  5$i.  and  a loaf,  amount  one 


ye" 90  19  0 

Alms  list  fund  one  year 50  3 3 


£40  15  0 

The  deficiency  of  £40  15 s.  9<f.,  is  made  up  from  the 
fund  for  pious  uses  after  deducting  £50  for  the  curate 
and  £15  for  the  clerk. 


Total  Amount  of  Alms  List  Fund. 


£ «,  d. 

Needham’s  legacy,  two -thirds  of  interest  . 11  6 4 

Powell’B  do.  part  of  interest,  . 7 7 8 

Vateau's  do.  part  of  rent,  . 6 0 11 

. . rent.  • • • 0 15  0 

Collection  in  chnrch  averaged  at,  . . 25  0 0 


50  3 3 


1806,  Mr.  Wade  bequeathed  ten  guineas  to  the 
poor  of  Saint  Luke's  parish  to  be  paid  annually  out  of 
the  profit  rent  of  a house  in  Fordam’s-alley.  It  was 
received  regular  by  the  Churchwardens  of  the  parish 
to  1815,  since  which  time  Mr.  Thomas  Conway,  of 
Bridge-street,  the  present  landlord,  has  refused  payment 
on  account,  he  says  that  the  interest  the  parish  had  in 
the  above  house  expired  on  1815. 


ST.  PATRICK’S  CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

No.  XXVII-  (a  ) 

Statement  of  Dean  West,  see  Evidence,  p.  332. 


From  the  foundation  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
the  Choristers'  School  was  maintained  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  as  an  indispensable  adjunct,  and  was 
always  under  the  official  direction  of  the  Precentor. 

In  1546,  the  Cathedral  establishment  was  suppressed 
by  Henry  8th  to  make  accommodation  for  the  Law 
Courts,  and  the  Yicar’s  Hall  taken  away  for  a public 
Grammar  School.  1 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral,  in  1554,  under 
the  Charter  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  Choristers’  School 
was  renewed  and  placed  as  before  under  the  direction 
of  the  Precentor,  and  in  consideration  of  the  favour 
shown  by  this  restoration,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were 
required  under  this  Charter  of  1554,  to  provide  for 
the  Grammar  School  by  keeping  a master  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Archbishop. 

This  Grammar  School  was  in  no  respect  identical 
with  the  Choristers’  School,  though  the  same  Master 
was  often  employed  for  both  schools  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Choristers’  room,  but  the  distinctness  of  the 
two  schools  was  always  marked  by  separate  payments. 
By  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869,  the  Charter  of 


Philip  and  Mary  wa3  repealed,  and  consequently  tie 
Grammar  School  having  no  legal  existence  was  ex- 
tinct. 

In  anticipation  of  the  approaching  disestablishment, 
the  present  Dean  had  set  off  a portion  of  the  Deanery 
ground  adjoining  his  residence,  and  having  bought 
out.  the  tenants,  built  the  present  school-house  in 
1870,  for  the  Choristers  and  boys  in  training,  with 
money  subscribed  by  himself  and  others. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1871,  the  Disestablishment 
Act  came  into  operation,  and  the  school-house  along 
with  Cathedral  and  its  revenues  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  State,  but  soon  after  (trader  clause  25) 
the  Cathedral  and  School-house  were  given  back  to 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  divested  of  all  endowment 
And  so  the  Choristers’  School  continued  to  be  earned 
on  by  the  Cathedral  authorities  with  voluntary  funds, 
no  notice  being  taken  of  the  fact  that  the  Grammar 
School  of  the  Charter  had  been  extinguished  by  the 
Irish  Church  Act. 

J.  West,  Dean. 
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PHIBSBORO’  SUNDAY  AND  DAILY  SCHOOLS,  BLACQUIERE  BRIDGE,  DUBLIN, 


No  XXVIII.  (a-) 

Statement  handed  in  by  J.  W.  Jennings,  see  Evidence,  p.  349. 


The  Managing  Committee  of  these  schools  are 
desirous  of  claiming  for  them  exception  from  the  juris- 
diction of  “The  Educational  Endowment  (Ireland) 
Commission,”  and  advance,  the  following  statement 
in  support  of  such  claim  of  exemption.  Up  to  the 
year  1851,  the  schools  were  wholly  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions ; in  that  year  a Mrs.  Herbert 
died  she  was  a member  of  the  Established  Church, 
and ' had  been  for  many  a year  a member  of  the 
Managing  Committee  of  these  schools,  supporting  them 
by  a subscription  of  about  six  pounds  a year.  By  her 
will  made  in  1850,  she  demised  to  a Mr.  St.  Ledger 
Weldon  a life  interest  in  all  her  property,  charging  it, 
however,  with  the  continuance  of  her  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  the  schools  of  six  pounds  and  four  annuities  to 
her  servants ; and  at  the  death  of  Mr.  "Weldon  (which 
took  place  in  1851,  six  months  after  testatrix),  she 
then  demised  her  entire  property  to  two  trustees 
specially  named  in  her  will,  Rev.  Gibson  Black, 
formerly  curate  of  St.  George’s,  Dublin,  and  the  Rev. 
F.  Faris,  both  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church, 
to  hold  the  same  (subject  to  the  payment  of  the 
annuities  to  her  servants) — first  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit of  the  Phibsboro’  Sunday  and  daily  schools,  and 
secondly  for  the  benefit  of  the  chaplain  of  the  Dublin 
Female' Penitentiary,  giving  very  particular  directions 
as  to  her  wishes  and  intentions.  In  the  year  1852 
the  trustees  of  Mrs.  Herbert’s  will  presented  a peti- 
tion to  the  Lord  Chancellor  praying  an  account  to  be 
taken  and  directions  given  for  the  future  carrying  out 
of  the  trusts.  By  an  order  made  in  1852  it  was  direc- 
ted to  Master  Litton  to  investigate  and  draft  a scheme, 
and  who  made  his  report  in  1857,  and  by  an  order 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  1858  said  report  embody- 
ing scheme  was  approved  and  adopted,  and  from  that 
date  the  schools  have  by  such  scheme  been  governed. 
The  managing  committee  would  desire  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  form  of  Mrs.  Herbert’s  bequest.  As 
directed  in  her  will,  she  continues  her  usual  subscrip- 
tion of  six  pounds  without  any  condition  or  suggestion 
as  to  the  conducting  of  the  schools,  but  when  she 
proceeds  to  endow  it  she  directs  quite  differently,  and 
says  “ I desire  that  the  Phibsboro’  Sunday  and  daily 
schools  should  be  opened  with  a Protestant  master 
and  mistress,”  and  further  directs  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions of  her  bequest,  the  appointment  of  the  chap- 


lain of  the  Dublin  Female  Penitentiary  to  give 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools.  As  the  testatrix  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  plan  and  principle  of 
the  original  organization  the  appointment  of  a clergy- 
man of  the  Irish  Church  to  be  the  one  and  the 
only  one  to  give  religious  instruction  in  the  future, 
should  be  taken  as  evidence  as  her  wishes  and  inten- 
tions as  to  the  future  character  of  the  schools.  The 
managing  committee  submit  that  this  view  of  her 
intentions  was  present  to  the  mind  of  Master  Litton 
when  forming  the  scheme  by  which  the  religious  in- 
structions is  so  completely  and  without  control 
confided  to  a clergyman  of  the  Irish  Church. 

Taking  the  will  and  the  scheme  as  determining  the 
intentions  of  the  test  it  is  claimed  that  the  testatrix 
intended  to  constitute  the  schools  Church  of  Ireland, 
where  the  religious  instruction  would  entirely  be  the 
teaching  of  that  denomination,  and  that  from  the 
acceptance  of  the  endowment  and  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme,  the  management  and  government  of  the 
school  became  entirely  changed  and  placed  under  the 
control  of,  and  for  the  benefit  of,  the  religious  denomi- 
nation to  which  Mrs.  Herbert  belonged. 

The  express  terms  of  the  will  apply  and  provide 
exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of  one  religious 
denomination.  A child  of  any  other  denomination 
would  not  as  such  have  a right  of  admission  as  to 
a National  school ; but  must,  so  far  as  the  managing 
committee  in  their  discretion  ruled,  conform  to  the 
religious  instruction  provided,  and  thus  for  the  time 
being  forego  its  own  particular  form,  and  submit  to 
that  of  the  school.  In  the  early  record  of  the  schools 
instances  are  noted  of  the  expulsion  of  children  who 
refused  obedience  to  the  course  laid  down. 

The  fact  that  in  later  years  the  managing  com- 
mittee did  not  act  with  selfish  exclusiveness,  and  shut 
the  door  against  other  denominations,  or  force  their 
instruction  on  unwilling  pupils,  should  not  deprive 
them  of  the  power  which  the  will  of  the  testatrix  and 
the  scheme  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  entrust  them. 

The  managing  committee  would  therefore  urge  that 
the  evidence  adduced  goes  to  prove  that  the  endow- 
ment is  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  and  under  the  control 
of  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  and  therefore 
exempt. 
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DRAFT  SCHEMES  FIRST  PUBLISHED. 


SWORDS  SCHOOL. 


Notice.— Tbs  Draft  Scheme,  first  published  on  the  Fifteenth  day  of  June,  1886,  has  been  ■ 

pursuance  of  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1S85.  During  two  months  after  the  fi 
publication  the  Commissioners  will  receive  any  objections  to  the  Scheme  which  may  be  made  to  the  • 
writing  by  any  public  body  or  persons  interested  respecting  it,  and  any  amendments  proposed  theXn" 
and  will  afterwards  proceed  to  consider  such  objections  and  amendments  as  by  the  said  Act  directed  ah' 
such  objections  and  amendments  should  be  forwarded  to  “The  Secretary,  Educational  Endowment! 
(Ireland)  Commission,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin."  wment3 


County  of  Dublin. 

Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission. 

Dbaft  Scheme,  under  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  for  the  future  Government 
and  Management  of  the  Educational  Endowment  in  the  County  of  Dublin  hitherto  heldTnd 
^rFeWryri801HE  G°T™ES  °f  T“  SOttOOL  111  Sw°™"  under  Koyal  Ch“rtor  d.“d 


Whereas  by  Royal  Charter  dated  18th  February, 
1804,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Dean  of  Christ’s  Church, 
Dublin,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  and  the  Vicar  of 
Swords,  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  for  the  time  being, 
and  their  respective  successors,  were  constituted  into 
one  Body  Corporate  by  the  name  of  “The  Governors 
of  the  School  at  Swords,”  and  certain  sums  of  money 
were  vested  in  the  said  Governors  in  trust  to  be 
funded  in  Government  Securities,  and  certain  other 
sums  were  vested  in  them  to  be  applied  in  providing 
school-houses  and  other  necessary  accommodation,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  one  or 
more  schools  within  the  Borough  of  Swords°  and  for 
the  other  purposes  in  the  said  Charter  mentioned  : 

And  whereas  the  said  Governors  afterwards  acquired 
and  are  now  possessed  of  certain  land  and  buildings, 
and  certain  Government  Securities,  moneys,  and  other 
property  axe  now  vested  in  them,  and  the  same  now 
constitute  an  Educational  Endowment  within  the 
?ef^#0Kf,:,Pe,Educational  Endowments  (Ireland) 
Act,  1885;  to  the  whole  of  which  Endowment  the 
Baid  Act  applies  : 

wiereas  it  has  appeared  to  the  Commissioners 

uffS41?*!*”1  afto  ,d“e  H“t,  in  order 

to  extend  the  usefulness  of  tie  sailJ  endowment,  tie 

government  and  management  thereof  should  be  altered 
in  a manner  hereinafter  provided  • 

from  ^ after  the  date  of  this  scheme 
(being  the  day  upon  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall 
by  Craei  in  Council  declare  his  approbation  thereof), 
the  said  Endowment  shall  beheld,  governed,  managed 
and  applied  for  the  purposes,  with  the  powers,  under 
the  conditions  and  provisions,  and  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  set  forth,  and  not  otherwise,  any  previous 
Act  of  Parliament,  letters  patent,  statute,  charter, 
deed,  instrument,  trust  or  direction  relating  to  the 

ssssr  tHa  s°ieiM  to  tiie  »■>*- 

Preliminary.— Interpretation  of  Terms. 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires,  the  following  terms  shall  be 
interpreted  as  follows : 

“ 110  of  Swords  " shall  mean  and  include 

an  area  extending  two  statute  miles  in  every  direction 
ttom  the  Hound  Tower  of  Swords,  in  the  County  of 
Dublin ; such  distance  to  be  measured  as  shown  upon 


the  maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  and  any 
house  of  which  any  part  shall  be  within  the  said  area 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  wholly  within  the  said  Borough. 

“ Tlie  OW  Borough  School  ” shall  mean  and  include 
the  Male,  Female,  and  Infant  Schools  heretofore 
existing  at  Swords,  and  known  as  the  Borough 
Schools,  with  the  site,  buildings,  curtilages  and  appur- 
tenances thereof,  and  the  furniture,  appliances  and 
other  chattels  thereunto  belonging,  and  all  the  estate 
and  interest  of  “ The  Governors  of  tho  School  at 
Swords”  therein,  as  heretofore  held,  possessed,  or 
enjoyed  by  the  said  Governors  in  trust  for  the  same 
schools,  or  used  for  the  purposes  thereof. 

“ The  New  Borough  School  ” shall  mean  and 
include  the  Schools  heretofore  existing  at  Swords, 
known  as  the  “ Swords  National  Schools,"  with  the 
site,  buildings,  curtilages,  and  appurtenances  thereof, 
and  the  furniture,  appliances  and  other  chattels  there- 
unto belonging,  and  all  the  estate  and  interest  therein 
now  held,  possessed,  or  enjoyed  by  the  patrons  or 
managers  of  the  said  schools,  in  trust  for  the  same 
schools,  or  used  for  the  purposes  thereof. 

“ The  Act  ” shall  mean  the  “ Educational  Endow- 
ments (Ireland)  Act,  1885.” 

“Elementary  Education”  shall  mean  such  educa- 
tion as  may  be  given  in  the  National  Schools  which 
are  aided  by  grants  from  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland. 


Incorporation  of  Governing  Body  of  Old  Borough 
School. 

2.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  scheme  a Govern- 
ing Body  shall  be  formed  for  the  Old  Borough  School 
in  manner  following  : — It  shall  consist  of  six  per- 
sons, of  whom  four  shall  be  ex-officio  Governors— 
na  mely,  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin  for  the 
time  being,  the  Protestant  Vicar  or  Incumbent  of  the 
parish  of  Swords  for  the  time  being,  and  the  two 
Protestant  Churchwardens  of  the  same  parish  for 
the  time  being,  and  the  remaining  two  shall,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  the  Rev.  Frederick  Tymons  of 
Baskin-hill,  Cloghran,  and  Charles  Cobbe,  of  New- 
bridge House,  Donabate,  d.l.  ; and  sliall  afterwards 
be  elected  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  last-named 
two  Governors  shall  hold  office  until  the  meeting  of 
the  Easter  Vestry  of  the  said  parish  which  shall  be 
held  next  after  the  date  of  this  scheme,  and  at  the 
same  and  every  succeeding  Easter  Vestry,  the  duly 
qualified  Protestant  Vestrymen  of  the  said  palish  may 
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annually  elect  two  of  their  own  number  to  be 
Governors  of  tbe  Old  Borough  School,  and  the 
Governors  so  elected  shall  hold  office  until  the  next 
election.  Whenever  any  vacancy  shall  occur  among 
the  Governors  (not  being  ex-officio  Governors)  by 
death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  remaining 
Governors  shall  co-opt  a duly  qualified  Governor  to 
fill  such  vacancy,  and  every  Governor  so  co-opted 
shall  hold  office  so  long  only  as  the  Governor  in  whose 
place  he  shall  have  been  co-opted  might  have  held  the 
same. 

The  said  Governors  shall  constitute  a Body  Cor- 
porate by  the  name  of  “ The  Governors  of  the  Old 
Borough  School  of  Swords,”  with  perpetual  succession 
and  a common  seal,  and  power  to  acquire  and  hold 
property  for  the  purposes  of  this  scheme,  and  from 
and  after  the  date  of  this  scheme  the  Old  Borough 
School  shall,  without  any  new  conveyance  or  instru- 
ment, be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  “ The  Governors 
of  the  Old  Borough  School  of  Swords,”  and  be  thence- 
forth held  by  them  and  their  successors  for  ever, 
upon  and  for  the  trusts  and  purposes  of  this  scheme, 
and  subject  to  the  conditions  and  provisions  herein 
contained.  The  Vicar  or  Incumbent  of  Swords  for 
the  time  being,  if  and  so  long  as  ho  shall  so  desire, 
shall  be  the  Manager  of  the  Old  Borough  School,  and 
shall  and  may  retain  and  exercise  all  the  rights, 
powers,  and  authority  which,  under  and  in  accordance 
with  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioner’s 
of  National  Education,  may  devolve  upon  him  as  such 
Manager. 

Incorporation  of  Governing  Body  of  New  Borough 
School. 

3.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  scheme  a Govern- 
ing Body  shall  be  formed  for  the  New  Borough  School 
in  manner  following  : — It  shall  consist  of  six  persons, 
of  whom  two  shall  be  ex-officio  Governor’s — namely, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  for  the 
time  being,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Parish  Priest  of 
Swords,  or  Administrator  acting  as  such,  for  the 
time  being,  and  the  remaining  four  shall,  in  the  first 
instance,  be  Lieutenant-Colonel  Forster,  of  Swords 
House,  R.  Russell  Cruise,  of  Drynam,  Swords,  j.p., 
John  Loundes,  of  Swords,  Guardian  of  the  Poor,  and 
William  Bowden  of  Swords.  Whenever  any  vacancy 
shall  occur  among  the  Governors  (not  being  ex-officio 
Governors),  by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the 
remaining  Governors  shall  co-opt  a Governor  to  fill 
such  acancy  from  amongst  the  Roman  Catholic 
residents  in  the  Borough  of  Swords,  or  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county  of  Dublin,  or  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  for  the  Union  wherein  the  Borough  may  be 
situate. 

The  said  Governors  shall  constitute  a Body  Corpor- 
ate by  the  name  of  “ The  Governors  of  the  New 
Borough  School  of  Swords,”  with  perpetual  succession 
and  a common  seal,  and  power  to  acquire  and  hold 
property  for  the  purposes  of  this  scheme,  and  from 
and  after  the  date  of  this  scheme  the  New  Borough 
School  shall,  without  any  new  conveyance  or  instru- 
ment, be  transf  erred  to  and  vested  in  “The  Governors 
of  the  New  Borough  School  of  Swords,”  and  be  thence- 
forth held  by  them  and  their  successors  for  ever,  upon 
and  for  the  trusts  and  purposes  of  this  scheme,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  provisions  herein  con- 
tained. The  Parish  Priest  of  Swords,  or  Adminis- 
trator acting  as  such,  for  the  time  being,  if  and  so 
long  as  he  shall  so  desire,  shall  be  the  Manager  of  the 
■New  Borough  School,  and  shall  and  may  retain  and 
exercise  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  authority,  which, 
under  and  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions^ of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
umy  devolve  upon  him  as  such  Manager. 

General  Provisions  as  to  Governing  Bodies. — 
Vacancies  in  the  office  of  Governor. 

4:  Every  Governor,  not  being  &n  ex-officio  Governor, 
either  school,  who  shall  resign  by  writing  under  his 
“i  or  shall  become  bankrupt,  or  shall  become  in- 


capable of  acting,  or  shall  for  the  space  of  one  year 
fail  to  attend  any  .meeting  of  the  Governors,  si™  11 
thereupon  vacate  his  office ; and  every  vacancy  with 
the  cause  thereof  shall  be  recorded  on  the  Minutes  of 
the  Governors,  and  shall  be  filled  as  hereinbefore 
provided  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after  it  shall 
have  occurred. 

Chairman,  Quorum,  and  Secretary. 

5.  The  Archbishop,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vicar  or 
Incumbent,  or  the  Parish  Priest  or  Administrator,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  be  Chairman,  and  shall  preside 
at  eveiy  Meeting  of  the  Governors ; and  in  the  absence 
of  the  above-named  Governors,  the  majority  of  the 
Governors  present  at  each  Meeting  shall  elect  a Chair- 
man who  shall  preside  thereat.  Three  Governors 
shall . constitute  a quorum , and  all  matters  and 
questions  shall  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  the 
Governors  present ; in  every  case  of  equality  of  votes, 
the  Chairman  shall  have  a second  or  casting  vote. 
The  Governors  of  each  school  shall  appoint  one  of 
their  number  to  act  as  Secretary. 

Meetings  of  Governors. 

6.  Within  one  calendar  month  after  the  date  of 
this  scheme,  and  twice  at  the  least  in  every  year  there- 
after, the  Governors  shall  meet  at  their  respective 
schools,  and  they  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times 
and  places  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  appoint. 
Notice  of  every  meeting  shall  be  given  to  each  Gover- 
nor two  clear  days  at  the  least,  or  such  other 
time  as  the  Governors  may  direct,  before  such  meet- 
ing. The  Archbishop,  or  the  Vicar  or  Incumbent,  or 
Parish  Priest  or  Administrator,  as  the  case  may  be, 
or  any  three  or  more  other  Governors  nTav,  at  any 
time,  summon  a special  meeting  of  the  Governors, 
giving  notice  to  each  Governor  two  clear  days  at  the 
least,  or  such  other  time  as  the  Governors  may  direct, 
before  such  meeting,  specifying  in  such  notice  the 
object  thereof.  Every  meeting  may  adjourn  for  the 
completion  of  its  business  to  such  time  or  place  as  the 
Governors  present  may  appoint. 

Minutes , Books,  and  Documents. 

7.  Every  Governor,  not  being  an  ex-officio  Governor, 
shall  at  or  before  the  first  meeting  which  he  attends, 
sign  a declaration  in  a book  to  be  kept  for  that 
purpose,  of  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Governor  of 
the  Old  Borough  School  at  Swords,  or  of  the  New 
Borough  School  at  Swords,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
until  he  has  signed  such  declaration  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  act  as  a Governor.  Minute  books  shall  be 
kept  by  the  Governors,  in  which  minutes  of  all  their 
proceedings  shall  be  duly  entered.  All  deeds  and 
other  writings  sealed  with  the  common  seal,  and 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  any  meeting  and  two  other 
Governors,  shall  be  held  to  be  validly  executed  on  be- 
half of  the  Governors. 

Committees. 

8.  The  Governors  of  each  School  may,  from  time 
to  time,  appoint  any  two  or  more  of  their  number  to 
be  a Committee  to  superintend  and  carry  into  execu- 
tion any  orders,  rules,  or  directions  of  the  Governors 
with  respect  to  the  purposes  of  this  scheme.  The 
Governors  may  fix  the  quorum,  define  the  duties,  and 
regulate  the  proceedings  of  every  such  Committee  as 
they  may  think  fit. 

By-laios. 

9.  The  Governors  of  each  School  may  from  time  to 
time  make  such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  they  shall 
consider  convenient  and  needful  for  the  good  govern- 
ment and  management  of  the  School,  and  for  effec- 
tuating the  purposes  of  this  scheme,  provided,  that  no 
such  by-law  or  regulation  shall  be  inconsistent  with 
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'Appendix  c.  the  provisions  of  tliis  scheme,  or  -with  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion for  the  time  being  applicable  to  the  Schools,  and 
that  the  same  may  be  repealed,  altered,  and  amended, 
by  the  Governors,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall 
deem  expedient. 

Accounts. 

10.  The  Governors  of  each  school  shall  cause  to  be 
kept  regular  accounts  of  all  their  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, in  such  manner  and  form  as  may  be  from 
time  to  time  prescribed  by  the- Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  or  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  accounts  for  each  year 
ending  the  31st  day  of  December,  or  an  abstract 
thereof  in  such  form  as  the  said  Commissioners  or 
Board  shall  prescribe,  shall  be  submitted  for  audit  on 
or  before  the  1st  day  of  March  following  to  an  Audi- 
tor of  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  to  such  other 
competent  authority  as  the  said  Commissioners  shall 
direct.  The  Governors  of  each  school  shall  keep  an 
account  with  such  bank  as  they  may  from  time  to 
time  select,  and  all  moneys  receivable  or  payable  by 
them  (except  petty  cash)  shall  be  lodged  to  or  drawn 
from  such  account,  and  every  cheque  shall  bo  signed 
by  two  Governors,  at  the  least,  thereto  authorised. 

Additional  Endowments. 

11.  The  Governors  of  each  school  may  receive  and 
hold  additional  property,  real  and  personal,  donations, 
bequests,  subscriptions,  and  other  endowments,  and 
may  apply  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  this  scheme ; 
they  may  also  receive  and  hold  such  property,  sub- 
scriptions, donations,  bequests,  and  endowments,  for 
any  objects  connected  with  their  respective  schools,  or 
with  the  purposes  of  this  scheme,  which  shall  not  be 
inconsistent  with,  or  calculated  to  impede,  the  efficient 
working  of  the  provisions  hereof.  All  property  and 
moneys  so  received  or  applied  shall  be  included  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Governors  receiving  or  applying  the 
same. 

Trusts  of  School  Premises. 

12.  The  Governors  of  the  Old  Borough  School  of 
Swords  and  the  Governors  of  the  New  Borough  School 
of  Swords,  respectively,  shall  stand  possessed  of  the 
said  schools,  upon  trust,  in  the  first  instance,  to  use 
the  same,  or  such  parts  thereof  as  shall  be  required, 
as  schools  for  the  elementary  education  of  all  such 
children,  male  and  female,  as  shall  resort  thereto  for 
such  education ; any  parts  of  the  same  premises  not 
required  for  such  use  shall,  in  the  next  place,  be  used, 
so  far  as  shall  be  required,  for  the  residence  of  such 
teachers  employed  in  the  said  schools  as  the  Governors 
shall  deem  it  expedient  to  provide  with  residence 
therein,  and  for  such  other  school  purposes  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  approved  by  the  Governors.  If, 
whenever,  and  so  far  as  the  said  premises  respectively 
shall  not  be  required  for  such  purposes,  the  Governors 
may  permit  the  same  to  be  used  for  such  other  charit- 
able or  local  purposes  as  they  may  approve,  upon  such 
terms  as  they  may  think  fit,  so  that  such  use  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  efficient  working  of  the  school,  and 
shall  not  be  contrary  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  the  time 
being,  and  so  that  all  or  any  money  which  may  at  any 
time  be  charged  or  received  for  such  use  shall  be  ap- 
plied for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  and  accounted  for 
by  the  Governors  accordingly. 

Vesting  and  Trusts  of  Funded  Endowments. 

1 3.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  the  sum 
of  £24,060,  Government  New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock, 
heretofore  standing  in  the  name  of  “ The  Governors 
of  the  School  at  Swords,'1- with  the  dividends  then 
accruing  thereon, ; shall,  without  any  new  transfer  or 
instrument,  vest  in  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland,  and  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  shall,  without 
further  order,  transfer  the  same  in  their  books  to  the 
said  Commissioners,  who  shall  thenceforth  hold  the 


same,  and  receive  and  apply  the  accruing  and  all 
future  dividends  thereon,  upon  and  for  the  trusts  and 
purposes,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  and  provisions 
herein  contained.  The  said  Commissioners  shnl]  ^ 
soon  as  the  dividends  accruing  at  the  date  of  this 
Scheme  shall  be  received  by  them,  pay  to  the  existin" 
“ Governors  of  the  School  at  Swords  ” an  apportioned 
part  of  such  accruing  dividends  calculated  to  the  date 
of  this  Scheme,  and  shall  pay  out  of  the  residue  of 
such  dividends  and  the  subsequent  income  of  the  said 
funded  endowment,  all  expenses  and  outgoings  which 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  be  properly  and 
necessarily  payable  by  the  Governors,  or  out  of  the 
endowment,  for  the  costs  and  expenses  of  this  Scheme 
or  of  audit  or  inspection,  or  otherwise. 

Building  Fund  for  New  School. 

14.  The  said  Commissioners  shall  hold  the  sum  of 
£2,000  of  the  said  Government  stock,  upon  trust,  by 
sale  or  transfer  of  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  required 
for  that  purpose,  to  defray  the  cost  of  erecting  new  or 
additional  school  buildings  for  the  New  Borough 
School,  or  enlarging  or  improving  the  existing  build- 
ings, or  providing  suitable  residences  for  the  teachers 
employed  therein,  or  providing  additional  school  fur- 
niture or  appliances,  or  additional  ground  for  the  use 
of  the  said  school.  Such  expenditure  shall  be  made 
with  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  upon  premises  vested  in  the  Go- 
vernors of  the  New  School  at  Swords,  and  shall  be 
accounted  for  by  the  Governors.  The  said  sum  of 
£2,000  stock,  until  so  expended,  and  so  much  thereof 
as  shall  not  be  so  expended,  shall  be  held  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  upon 
trust  for  the  purposes  of  the'New  Borough  School,  and 
the  dividends  thereon  shall  be  applied  from  time  to 
time  in  manner  hereinafter  provided  with  respect  to 
the  proportion  of  the  residue  of  the  endowment  ap- 
plicable to  the  purposes  of  the  said  school,  and  in 
addition  to  such  proportion. 

Proportionate  Division  of  Income  of  Funded 
Endoioment. 

15.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  shall, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  end  of  each  calendar  year, 
certify  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  the  average  number  of  children  in  daily 
attendance  for  elementary  education  at  each  of  the 
schools  during  the  year  preceding ; but,  in  fixing  such 
average,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
may  make  such  allowance  as  they  shall  think  just  for 
any  reduction  of  actual  attendance  due  to  temporary 
and  exceptional  causes  for  which  allowance  might  be 
made  under  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioners regarding  teachers’  salaries.  The  average 
attendance  so  certified  for  each  calendar  year  expiring 
after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  shall  form  the  basis  for 
ascertaining  the  proportion  in  which  the  residue  of  the 
income  of  the  funded  endowment,  after  providing  for 
any  necessary  outgoings,  and  for  all  other  payments 
hereby  directed,  shall  during  the  succeeding  year  be 
divisible  between  the  Governors  of  the  respective 
schools,  and  the  same  shall  be  divided  by  the  said 
Commissioners  accordingly,  and  lodged  by  them,  as  the 
dividends  shall  be  received,  to  the  credit  of  the  bank 
accounts  of  the  respective  Governors  in  proportion  to 
such  certified  average  attendance.  The  first  payments 
shall  include  such  proportion  of  the  income  accruing 
during  the  year  current  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme  as 
maybe  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  each  school  under 
this  clause. 

Trusts  of  Income  payable  to  Governors. 

16.  The  moneys  received  by  the  Governors  of  each 
school  for  the  purposes  thereof  shall  be  expended  an 
applied  by  them  for  the  following  purposes : 

(a)  To  maintain  the  school  buildings,  furniture, 
appliances,  and  premises  in  good  order  and  condition, 
to  make  such  additions  thereto  or  improvements  therein 
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as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time,  and  to  defray 
the  necessary  working  expenses  of  the  school. 

(6)  To  maintain  an  efficient  Teaching  Staff : for  this 
purpose  the  Governors  may  supplement  the  salaries 
and  emoluments  of  such  teachers  and  monitors  as  may 
be  entitled  to  salary  or  emoluments  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education,  and  may  also  employ 
and  pay  such  additional  teachers  as  they  may  deem  it 
expedient  to  employ  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils 
attending  the  school,  or  evening  classes  connected 
therewith,  including  teachers  qualified  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  drawing,  handicraft,  husbandry,  and  such  other 
special  subjects  of  intermediate,  technical,  commercial, 
or  industrial  education  as  they  shall  deem  suitable  or 
useful  for  any  sufficient  number  of  the  pupils,  provided 
that  the  provision  of  sufficient  elementary  education 
shall  not  be  prejudiced  thereby. 

(c)  To  provide  prizes  for  the  most  deserving  pupils ; 
such  prizes  may  be  awarded  in  money  or  in  remission 
of  school  fees,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  Governors 
may  deem  best  calculated  to  stimulate  the  industry  of 
the  pupils,  to  improve  the  attendance  at  the  school, 
or  to  reward  the  diligence  or  promote  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  to  whom  the  same  may  be  awarded.  Such 
prizes  may  be  so  given  as  to  enable  or  encourage  de- 
serving and  capable  pupils  to  continue  their  education 
at  the  school  longer  than  they  could  otherwise  do. 

(d)  To  advance  in  life  deserving  pupils,  selected 
according  to  merit,  whose  circumstances  are  such  that 
they  need  assistance  on  leaving  school.  Such  assist- 
ance shall  be  given  with  due  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances and  needs  of  each  pupil  receiving  the  same, 
and  may  be  given  as  or  towards  apprenticeship  fees, 
the  cost  of  obtaining  special  instruction  or  more  ad- 
vanced education  elsewhere,  or  in  such  other  mode, 
and  subject  to  such  conditions,  as  the  Governors  may 
in  each  case  consider  most  advantageous.  Provided 
always  that  no  pupil  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
such  assistance  or  advancement  who  shall  not  at  the 
time  of  leaving  the  school  be  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  eighteen  years,  and  shall  not  have  been 
permanently  resident  within  the  Borough  of  Swords, 
and  in  regular  attendance  as  a pupil  at  the  school,  for 
three  years  at  the  least  next  before  the  time  of  leav- 
ing school. 


Distribution  of  Fund  amongst  Objects. 

17.  The  accounts  to  be  kept  by  the  Governors  of 
each  school  shall  include  a separate  account  of  the 
amount  expended  by  them  in  each  year  upon  each  of 
the  above-mentioned  objects,  and  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  shall,  when  certifying  the  aver- 
age attendance  for  each  year,  report  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  whether 
m their  judgment,  taking  into  account  any  income 
available  for  the  same  purposes  from  other  sources, 
the  e°dowment  has  been  in  all  respects  efficiently 
expended  If  the  expenditure  upon  any  one  or  more 
°.  e objects  aforesaid  appears  to  the  Commissioners 
oi  National  Education  to  be  excessive  or  inefficient, 
mey  shall  in  such  report  state  the  grounds  of  objec- 
tion, and  the  changes  which  they  recommend,  and 
upon  such  report  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 

onataons  and  Bequests  may  give  such  directions  to 
one  Governors  regarding  such  excessive  or  inefficient 
expendftmre  as  they  may  deem  fit,  and  the  Governors 
suau  be  bound  to  carry  out  all  directions  so  given. 


Competitive  Examinations  for  Exhibitions. 
JSk  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donati. 
of  thA6fUejt  jS^a^  retaia  each  year,  out  of  the  inco 
t/1  ~® tatded  endowment,  a sum  not  exceeding  £1 
amomT+i,6  ®x^lbitions  *0  be  open  for  competit 
S(f?nPl18'  male  and  female,  of  both  scho< 
^der  the  following  conditions 

(a)  linh  Candidate  shall  have  been  resident  wit! 
next  ®70rds  fer  three  years,  at  the  let 

* °“ore  th6  day  appointed  for  the  examinati 


and  shall  during  each  of  such  three  years,  have  made  appwm*  c. 
at  least  100  attendances  as  a pupil  at  one  or  other  of  — 
the  schools,  and  shall  not,  on  such  day,  exceed  the  age 
of  sixteen  years.  6 

(6)  The  competition  shall  be  by  examination,  to  be 
conducted  under  the  directions  of  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education,  at  a time,  in  a course,  and 
under  regulations  to  be  appointed  by  the  said  Com- 
missioners not  less  than  six  months  previously. 

(c)  The  subjects  of  examination  shall  be  those  of 
elementary  education  only,  and  not  below  the  standard 
of  the  Fifth  Glass,  as  defined  by  the  Rules  and  Remi- 
lations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
for  the  time  being. 

(d)  The  Examination  shall  be  conducted  by  an 
Inspector  or  Inspectors  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education,  whose  report  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  Candidates  shall  be  final. 

(e)  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  may 
make  all  proper  and  necessary  Rules  and  Regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Examination,  and  for  ascer- 
taining that  all  Candidates  presenting  themselves  are 
duly  qualified  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

(/)  No  Candidate  shall  be  permitted  to  compete 
more  than  twice,  or  to  obtain  more  than  one  Exhibi- 
tion. 


_( 9 ) The  male  and  female  candidates  may  be  exa- 
mined separately  and  in  different  courses ; the  pupils 
of  both  schools  shall  be  examined  together,  in  the 
same  course,  and  under  the  same  conditions  and  regu- 
lations. 


(A)  Not  more  than  four  Exhibitions — two  for  boys 
and  two  for  girls — shall  be  awarded  in  any  year  $ and 
no  Exhibition  shall  exceed  £25.  No  Exhibition  hMI 
be  given  unless  the  Examiner  or  Examiners  shall  re- 
port that  the  Candidate  has  shown  sufficient  merit, 
and  in  case  of  insufficient  merit  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  any  Exhibition  may  be  withheld  The  amount 
awarded  in  each  case  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  to  the 
Governors  of  the  school  to  which  the  successful  pupil 
belongs,  and  shall  be  by  them  applied  for  or  towards 
his  or  her  advancement  in  life,  in  such  maimer  as  they, 
having  due  regard  to  the  wishes  and  circumstances  of 
the  pupil,  shall  deem  most  advantageous. 

All  or  any  part  of  the  income  of  the  endowment 
authorized  to  be  set  apart  for  Exhibitions  which  in 
any  year  shall  not  be  expended  thereon  shall  be'  added 
to  the  residue,  and  disposed  of  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in  accordance 
with  the  other  provisions  of  this  Scheme. 


Management  of  Schools. — Schools  to  remain  in 
Connection  with  National  Board. 

19.  Unless  and  until  the  Governors  shall  otherwise 
determine,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  hereinbefore 
contained  as  to  the  Managers,  each  of  the  said  schools 
shall  continue  its  connection  with,  and  shall  remain 
subject  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  and  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion, and,  unless  and  until  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall 
appoint  an  Inspector  thereof,  in  pursuance  of  the  Edu- 
cational Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  section  17, 
each  Inspector  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the 
said  Commissioners  to  inspect  the  said  schools  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  Rules  and  Regulations,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  under  the  said  Act,  and  the  reports  of  each 
such  Inspector  shall  be  presented  by  the  said  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  such  Inspector 
shall  not  be  entitled  as  such  to  any  remuneration  in 
addition  to  the  remuneration  which  he  may  be  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  said  Commissioners. 


Aid  from  National  Board. 

20.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  each 
of  the  said  schools  may  receive  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  such  aid,  by  way  of 
3 R 2 
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wise,  as  may  be  awarded,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules 

and  Regulations  of  the  said  Commissioners  for  the 
time  being,  to  National  Schools  of  the  same  class,  and 
all  money  and  other  aid  which  the  Governors  may 
receive  from  the  said  Commissioners  shall  be  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  said  schools,  in  accordance  with 
the  said  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  accounted  for  by 
the  Governors  accordingly. 

Appointment  of  Officers. 

21.  Subject  to  the  provisions  hereinbefore  con- 
tained as  to  the  Managers,  the  Governors  of  each 
school  may  appoint  from  time  to  time  such  school- 
masters and  mistresses,  examiners,  teachers,  and  other 
officers  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  at  such  sala- 
ries as  they  may  deem  sufficient,  and  may  retain  or 
dismiss,  or  alter  the  salary  of  the  present  or  any  future 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  examiners,  teachers,  and 
other  officers,  as  the  Governors  may  from  time  to  time 
deem  advisable,  subject,  however,  to  the  provisions 
hereinafter  contained  as  to  the  vested  interests  of  in- 
dividuals holding  office  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of 
the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885 ; 
provided  that  no  Governor  shall,  at  any  time,  be  en- 
titled or  permitted  to  receive  any  salary  or  emolument 
out  of  the  endowment. 

Appointment  of  Inspector  by  Lord  Lieutenant. 

22.  If  and  whenever  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall 
appoint  an  Inspector  of  the  schools,  or  of  either  school, 
in  pursuance  of  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland) 
Act,  1 885,  section  17,  such  Inspector  shall  inspect  the 
same  once  at  the  least  in  each  year,  and  so  much 
oftener  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  direct,  and  the 
remuneration  of  such  Inspector,  whenever  fixed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  each  school  in  such  proportions  and  manner 
as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  direct.  If,  at  any  time, 
either  of  the  schools  shall  cease  to  be  in  connection 
with,  or  to  be  subject  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
and  under  the  inspection  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  an  Inspector  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Lord  lieutenant,  who  shall  thenceforth  do  all 
acts,  and  possess,  and  exercise  all  the  powers  and 
authority  under  this  Scheme  which  might  have  been 
done,  possessed,  or  exercised  by  the  said  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education,  or  by  any  Inspector 
appointed  by  them,  if  such  connection  had  not  ceased. 

Religious  Instruction. 

23.  No  child  attending  either  of  the  schools  shall 
be  compelled  or  permitted  to  receive  or  to  be  present 
at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  or  her  parents 
or  guardians  object,  and  the  times  for  and  mode  of 
giving  religious  instruction  shall  be  so  fixed  that  no 
child  shall  be  thereby  in  effect  excluded,  directly  or 
indirectly,'  from  any  of  the  other  advantages  afforded 
by  the  school. 

School  Fees. 

24.  The  Governors  or  Manager  of  each  school  may 
from  time  to  time  authorise  the  charge  of  such  school 
fees  as  they  may  think  reasonable,  provided  that  all 
children  of  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  of  Swords 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  elementary  education  in 
the  said  schools  at  reduced  fees  or  free  of  charge,  if 
the  Governors  and  Manager  be  satisfied  that  they  are 
unable  to  pay  the  ordinary  fees. 

Provision  for  Vested  Interests  pursuant  to  the  Act, 
sec.  11. — Deputy  Superintendent. 

25.  The  Rev.  W.  G.  Boyce,  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  the  existing  Borough  School,  shall  continue  to  be 
entitled  to  his  present  salary  of  £80  per  annum,  so 
long  as  he  shall,  continue  to  reside  in  the  borough  of 
Swords,  and  to  hold  the  office  of  curate  assistant  of 


the  parish  of  Swords  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  TwW 
the  present  Vicar  of  Swords  ; but  whenever  the  said 
Rev.  W.  G.  Boyce  shall  cease  to  reside  in  the  said 
borough,  or  shall  cease  to  hold  his  said  office  of  curate 
assistant,  or  whenever  the  said  Rev.  Thomas  Twigg 
shall  cease  to  hold  his  office  as  Vicar,  whichever  event 
shall  first  happen,  the  said  salary  shall  cease ; pro- 
vided that  so  long  as  the  same  shall  be  payable,  the 
said  Rev.  W.  G.  Boyce  shall  be  bound  to  discharge 
all  such  duties  in  and  about  the  Old  Borough  School 
and  for  the  Governors  thereof,  as  before  the  date  of 
this  scheme  he  was  bound  to  discharge  in  or  about  the 
existing  Borough  School  or  for  the  Governors  thereof, 
and  if  and  so  long  as  he  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  dis- 
charge such  duties,  the  payment  of  his  salary  shall  be 
suspended,  and  the  certificate  of  the  Governors  that  he 
has  so  failed  or  refused  shall  be  conclusive.  The  said 
salary  shall  accrue  from  day  to  day,  and  shall  _ be  paid 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  to  the  said  Rev.  "W.  G.  Boyce  out  of  the  in- 
come of  the  funded  endowment  by  equal  half-yearly 
payments,  of  which  the  first  shall  be  made  at  the 
expiration  of  six  calendar  months  from  the  date  of 
this  Scheme.  The  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests,  with  the  consent  of  the  Governors 
of  the  Old  Borough  School  of  Swords,  may  at  any 
time  within  six  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  this 
Scheme,  but  not  afterwards,  agree  with  the  Rev.  W. 
G.  Boyce  for  the  commutation  of  the  said  salary  for 
the  sum  of  £320,  but  in  consideration  of  giving  such 
consent  the  Governors  of  the  Old  Borough  School  may 
require  the  said  Rev.  W.  G.  Boyce  to  pay  to  them 
such  part  of  the  said  sum  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  as 
compensation  for  the  discontinuance  of  the-  duties 
aforesaid,  and  thereupon  the  Commissioners  of  Cha- 
ritable Donations  and  Bequests  shall,  out  of  the 
capital  of  the  funded  endowment,  pay  to  the  said 
Governors  and  the  said  Rev.  W.  G.  Boyce,  upon  their 
joint  and  several  receipt,  the  sum  of  £320,  as  and 
for  such  commutation,  and  upon  such  capital  sum 
being  paid  the  said  salary  shall  cease,  and  the  said 
Rev.  W.  G.  Boyce  shall  be  released  from  the  said 
duties.  All  or  any  portion  of  the  said  sum  of  £320 
which  may,  under  any  such  agreement  as  aforesaid, 
be  received  by  the  Governors  as  such  compensation  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  Old 
Borough  School,  and  accounted  for  by  them  accord- 
ingly. 

Examiner. 

26.  So  soon  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  as  they 
shall  have  sufficient  funds  in  their  hands  for  the 
purpose,  the  existing  “ Governors  of  the  School  at 
Swords  ” shall  pay  to  Robert  William  Griffin, 
the  sum  of  £75  as  compensation  for  his  vested  inter- 
est in  the  office  of  Examiner  of  the  existing  school, 
which  office  is  hereby  abolished. 


Medical  Officer. 

27.  Francis  J.  Davys,  F.E.C.S.I.,  the  Medical.  Officer 
f the  existing  school,  shall  continue  to  be  entitled  to 
is  present  salary  of  £25  per  annum,  so  long  as  e 
hall  continue  to  be  the  medical  officer  of  the  dispens- 
ry  district  in  which  the  borough  of  Swords  is  situate, 
ut  whenever  the  said  Francis  J.  Davys  shall  cease 
o be  such  medical  officer,  the  said  salary  shaU  cease, 
rovided  that  so  long  as  the  same  shall  be  payable,  tu 
lid  Francis  J.  Davys  shall  be  bound  without  fmtner 
le  or  reward  to  give  his  medical  attendance  and  > 
o far  as  shall  be  necessary,  to  the  teachers  ana _pup 
f the  Old  Borough  School  and  New  Borough  besom, 
pon  the  written  requisition  of  any  Governor  er 
espectively,  and  if  and  so  long  as  he  shall  fail  or  i 
o to  do,  the  payment  of  his  salary  shall  ^suspended, 
nd  the  certificate  of  the  Governors  of  either 
hat  he  has  so  failed  or  refused  shall  be  conc  „ 
'he  said  salary  shall  accrue  from  day  to  day,  an 
e paid  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Do 
nd  Bequests  to  the  said  Francis  J.  Davys,  ou  o 
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income  of  the  funded  endowment,  by  equal  half-yearly 
ents,  0f  -which  the  first  shall  be  made  at  the  ex- 
piration of  six  calendar  months  from  the  date  of  this 
scheme. 

Teachers. 

28.  The  master  and  mistress  of  the  existing  Borough 
Schools  who  held  office  as  such  at  the  date  of  the 
passin"  of  the  Act,  shall,  if  still  in  office  at  the  date  of 
this  Scheme,  continue  to  hold  office  under  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  Old  Borough  School  of  Swords,  upon  the 
same  terms  as  to  salary,  emoluments,  duties,  and 
otherwise  upon  which  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act  they  shall  have  held  the  same  under  the  exist- 
ing Governors.  Such  employment  may  be  determined 
by  the  Governors  on  dismissal  by  the  Manager  for 
adequate  cause,  or  by  six  calendar  months’  notice 
from  the  Manager,  and  payment  of  the  amount  of  one 
year’s  salary  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  payment  of 
their  existing  salaries,  namely  dJ80  for  the  master,  and 
£50  for  the  mistress,  shall  be  secured  as  follows : — 
The  Manager  of  the  Old  Borough  School  shall  from 
time*  to  time  obtain  from  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  such  aid  towards  payment  of  the 
said  salaries  as  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  said 
Commissioners  shall  allow,  and  all  sums  so  received 
shall  be  credited  towards  payment  of  the  same.  If 
and  so  long  as  the  deficiency,  if  any,  shall  not  exceed 
one-half  of  the  amount  payable  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  out  of  the  in- 
come of  the  funded  endowment  to  the  Governors  of 
the  Old  Borough  School,  under  clause  15  of  this 
Scheme,  such  deficiency  shall  be  paid  by  the  Gover- 
nors out  of  the  amount  so  payable  to  them ; and  if 
and  so  far  as  one-half  of  such  amount  shall  be  in- 
sufficient to  pay  such  deficiency,  the  same  shall  be 
made  up  by  payment  of  the  amount  thereof  to  the 
said  master  and  mistress  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  out  of  the  income 
of  the  funded  endowment.  Provided  always  that 
upon  the  expiration  of  such  six  months’  notice  as 
aforesaid,  or  if  either  or  both  of  the  said  teachers 
should  become  inefficient,  the  Commissioners  of  Charit- 
able Donations  and  Bequests  shall  thereupon  pay  out 
of  the  income  of  the  funded  endowment  one  year’s 
salary  to  such  teacher  or  teachers  and  his  or  her  or 
their  employment  and  salary  or  salaries  shall  thereupon 
cease. 

Suspension  and  Forfeiture  of  Endowment. 

29.  If  at  any  time  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  shall  certify  and  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  shall,  after  due 
inquiry  upon  notice  to  the  Governors,  satisfy  them- 
selves that  either  of  the  schools  has  ceased  to  be  in 


efficient  operation,  no  further  payment  shall  be  made 
to  the  Governors  of  such  school  unless  and  until  the 
said  Commissioners  of  National  Education  shall  certify, 
or  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  shall  satisfy  themselves  that  it  is  again  in 
efficient  operation. 

Dissolution  of  existing  Governors. 

80.  Immediately  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  the 
existing  “ Governors  of  the  School  at  Swords  ” shall 
proceed  to  pay  and  discharge  out  of  the  moneys  in 
their  hands,  and  the  apportioned  part  of  the  accruing 
dividends  to  be  paid  to  them  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
all  the  salaries,  outgoings,  and  liabilities  due  or  pay- 
able by  them  up  to  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  and  shall 
prepare  a final  account  of  all  their  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, and  submit  the  same  for  audit  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  or  such  other  competent 
authority  as  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests  shall  direct.  Upon  such  audit 
the  net  cash  balances  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
said  Governors  or  of  their  treasurer  or  bankers,  or 
of  any  other  person  on  their  account,  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  certified,  and  thereupon  the  same  shall 
be  forthwith  transferred  or  paid  to  the  Governors 
of  the  Old  Borough  School  of  Swords,  to  be  by  them 
held  and  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  school, 
and  accounted  for  accordingly.  The  said  existing 
Governors  shall,  at  the  same  time,  deliver  to  the 
Governors  of  the  Old  Borough  School  at  Swords  all 
such  books,  documents,  and  other  chattels  and  effects 
belonging  to  or  held  by  them  as  relate  to  the  said 
School,  and  shall  dispose  of  all  other  effects  belonging 
to  them  as  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  shall  direct,  and  thereupon  “ The  Gover- 
nors of  the  School  at  Swords  ” shall  be  dissolved. 

Alteration  of  Schema. 

31.  This  Scheme  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  for  Ireland  in  any  matter  relating  exclu- 
sively to  either  of  the  Schools  upon  the  application 
of  the  Governors  thereof,  or  in  any  matter  whatso- 
ever upon  the  joint  application  of  the  Governors  of 
both  Schools,  but  no  alteration  affecting  either  School 
shall  be  so  made  except  upon  the  application  of  the 
Governors  thereof,  and  no  alteration  shall  be  made 
contrary  to  anything  contained  in  the  Act. 

Draft  Scheme  prepared  and  published  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  puruance  of  the  Act,  sec.  21. 

William  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 

15th  June,  1886. 


Protest  against  the  “ Swords  Scheme,"  by  Anthony  Traill,  f.t.c.d.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

I protest  against  this  Schsme  tor  the  following  an 

fore  the  Commission,  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic,  were  in  favour  of  adopting  the  latter  view, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  witnesses  were  quite  clear  in 
stating  that  they  had  no  wish  to  starve  ffie  school 
under  Protestant  management  provided  that  their  own 
preponderating  numbers  in  the  community  received 
due  weight. 

The  Protestants  asked  in  their  draft  Scheme  that 
the  fends  should  bo  equally  divided  between  Uie  two 
schools.  Mr.  Cruise,  J.P.,  speaking  for  lie  Koman 
Catholic  community,  aek«i  for  tfeoe-foorais  addrog 
these  words — “I  think  if  yon  give  ™ 

Catholic  community  will  not  be  dmsatisfied  with  it 
(The  total  amount  is  above  £24,000.)  (bbove  all 
every  witness  on  both  sides  asked  that  the  dktabuto 
of  the  fund  should  be  so  made  tfiat  aU  “«  «>» 
should  bo  finally  healed  in  Swords,  and  that  for  the 


My  fundamental  position  is,  that  under  the  Charter 
of  1804  every  child  in  Swords  is  entitled  to  the  same 
advantages  as  to  education  and  advancement  in  life, 
and  the  Charter  provides  that  there  shall  be  one  or 
more  schools  in  Swords.  These  equal  advantages  can 
only  be  secured  in  one  of  two  ways  as  regards  educa- 
tion—either  'the  children  should  be  all  equally  in- 
structed in  the  same  school,  by  the  same  competent 
teachers,  or  they  should  be  instructed  in  two  equally 
efficient  schools  under  separate  management.  If  it  be 
found  necessary  for  political,  social,  or  religious 
leasons  that  two  schools  shall  he  established  under 
tins  endowment,  one  under  Protestant  and  one  under 
Homan  Catholic  management  (though  not  restricted 
to  children  of  separate  denominations),  this  should  be 
carried  out  on  the  distinct  basis,  that  each  school  shall 
be  thoroughly  and  efficiently  equipped,  so  as  to  give 
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Atpeudiu  c future  there  should  be  finality,  and  that  all  cause  for 
bad  feeling,  such  as  has  unfortunately  existed  in  the 
past,  should  be  permanently  removed. 

The  Scheme  now  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the 
Commissioners  entirely  fails  in  these  respects.  It, 
adopts  the  principle  of  numbers,  pure  and  simple,  not 
only  at  the  outset,  after  the  present  Borough  School 
has  been  boycotted  for  years,  but  for  every  year  in  the 
fiiture,  for  the  distribution  in  each  year  is  made  to 
depend  absolutely  on  the  attendance  in  the  previous 
year,  as  estimated  by  the  National  Board  Inspector. 
The  very  modest  request  that  at  least  £100  a year  out 
of  £720  should  be  secured  to  the  school  of  the  minority 
has  been  refused.  The  Scheme  thus  puts  a premium 
on  every  species  of  boycotting  and  espionage  for  the 
future,  and  renders  it  quite  possible  for  the  grant  to 
the  one  school  to  be  indefinitely  reduced,  not  only  in 
case  of  a natural  or  artificial  reduction  in  its  numbers, 
but  by  an  artificial  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
children  in  the  other  school,  a result  which  can  be 
easily  secured,  and  which  has,  as  a matter  of  fact,  been 
already  secured  to  a great  extent,  by  bringing  in  in- 
fants wholesale,  and  by  importing  into  the  village  or 
neighbourhood  children  from  orphanages  and  children 
from  workhouses,  all  of  whom  will  be  counted  as 
heads  equally  with  adult  children  of  the  Borough 
proper.  ° 

I protest  further  against  the  purely  clerical  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  laity 
from  all  oversight  and  control  of  the  schools  as 
ediicational  institutions.  The  fund  from  which  the 
endowment  is  derived  was  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
fawords  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  Parlia- 
mentary representation  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
The  clergymen  of  the  different  religious  denominations 
in  bwords  are  entitled  as  citizens  of  Swords,  and  as 
persons  specially  mterested  in  education,  to  a potential 
voice  m the  management  of  the  schools,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  the  endowment,  and  in  any  case  the 
personal  rights  of  the  present  managers  of  the  schools 
should  be  preserved,  but  I cannot  see  why  the  exclu- 
sive management  of  these  secular  schools  should  for 
all  tune  be  vested  in  their  successors,  without  the 
Boards  of  Governors  having,  at  least,  the  powers  of 
patrons;  aor  can  I sen  why  the  Archbishops  „f 
Dublin  of  either  denomination  ohould  have  any  Voice 
whatever  m the  control  of  a local  endowment  such  as 
this  mid  more  especially  I cannot  see  why  the  Roman 
Oathohc  Archbishop  should  have  the  absolute  ultimate 
“JSJ  f °“  f *'  aclloolai  through  his  power  of 
substituting,  under  certain  circumstances,  an  adminis. 
trator  for  the  parish  pnest,  for  in  such  case  the  Scheme 
provides  that  the  administrator  shah  become  the 
manager  to  the  exclusion  of  the  parish  priest  More- 
ollhnr  1tbere.,waa  one  P°mt  uP°n  which  the  Roman 
l 17  W1.^es3ea.  ™ m their  evidence 

than  another,  it  was  in  them  claim  to  elect  their  own 
representatives  on  the  governing  body  of  the  New 
Borough  School  This  right  has  been  denied  to  them 

m the  present  scheme,  although  it  has  been  conceded  to 

the  laity  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
I protest  further,  when  numbers  have  been  adopted 
asthe  bam,  rf  th,  distribution  of  the  endowment, 
apunst  the  entire  omission,  from  consideration,  of  the 
Natronal  Board  grants,  which  are  also  from  public 
&nds,  and  which  amount  at  present  to  more  than 
£3°°  a year  to  one  school  only.  If,  in  tie  fuW  one 
school.  Should  diminish  in  numbers  from  natural  or 
arMcml  causes,  it  will  under  the  Scheme  be  doubly 

from  "fb  l“T  “ 5“™ lts  “““"T  assistance 

from  the  endowment  reduced,  just  at  the  moment 
whan  it  most  requires  an  increase.  This  is  not  con- 
“ tl16  P™,“PIe  tta*  every  child  in  Swords 

is  entitled  to  an  equally  good  education  and  an  equal 

Wirt  rt  ^ dlst‘?b"tl°,“  P“>«  according  to  merit 
With  the  exception  of  A100  a year  which  has  been 
reserved  for  .competition  between  the  two  schools 
money  for  prizes  and  for  advancing  in  life  deserving 

d“trib»‘e4  »ot  ac 
cording  to  merit  nor  according  to  need,  hut  according 


to  numbers ; special  education  in  drawing  . 
husbandry,  or  in  subjects  of  intemedkS 
commercial  or  industrial  education  are  to  be  pSfi 
not  for  each  school,  but  according  to  numbeS Tfi 
simply  means  for  one  school  only  iTh  » * 
mockery  to  s«y  that  the  Governors  of  the  other 
may  offer  all  these  advantages  to  theh  p°  p£“S 

allotted  according  to  the  nibTfc 

d““-  pST  tbe  cbadr“  of  tb»  minority6  oritur 

of  the  children  in  a boycotted  school  be  said  to  £ 
equal  advantages  with  their  neighbours,  as  citimmS 
Swords  under  such  a Scheme!  If  thorourt 
equal  efficiency  is  not  to  be  secured  in  each  schotUt 
would  be  much  better  to  have  one  school  only,  under' 

tenro  frZ"??1 “V’  0““  ™c?iv“S  a reasonable  assis. 
tance  from  this  fund,  and  then  to  devote  the  bulk  of 
the  endowment  towards  the  foundation  of  a technical 
school  m Dublin,  with  special  advantages  in  such 
school  for  children  from  Swords. 

I protest  against  the  provision  for  vested  interests. 
The  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  have  a right  to 
m s,°  fer  protected  m their  interests,  as  to  salaries  at 
least,  that  no  one  shall  have  the  right  to  deprive  them 
of  such,  except  the  present  Manager  of  the  Borough 
School,  or  Ins  successor,  whereas  the  present  Scheme 
leaves  them  completely  at  the  mercy  of  an  outside 
body.  Rev.  Mr.  Boyce  should  be  secured  in  his  salary 
as  deputy  superintendent,  on  the  faith  of  which  he 
came  to  the  parish,  so  long  as  he  remains  in  the  parish 
and  performs  the  same  duties,  irrespective  of  the  con- 
tingency of  the  death  of  the  present  rector.  The 
compensation  to  Dr.  Griffin,  for  his  loss  of  future 
payments,  should  not  oe  defrayed  out  of  funds,  now 
die  actua  property  of  the  present  Governors  of  the 
Borough  School,  but  should  be  taken  out  of  the  funded 
endowment,  as  in  the  case  of  every  other  vested  in- 
terest,  provided  for  under  the  Scheme.  The  only  vested 
interest  thoroughly  and  fairly  provided  for,  and  left 
dependent  entirely  on  the  action  of  the  holder  of  that 
interest  himself,  is  that  of  the  medical  officer,  the  only 
Roman  Catholic  at  present  connected  with  the  institu-  , 
ion.  . I do  not  object  to  the  compensation  allowed  to 
him  it  is  perfectly  right,  but  at  least  as  good  terms  ' 
ah°'!ld  fiave  been  allowed  to  all  others  concerned. 

Really,  I protest  against  the  deliberate  omission  of 
the  title  “ Church  of  Ireland  ” from  the  Scheme.  The 
highest  legal  authority  has  declared  that  no  other  title 
is  known  to  the  law  for  this  Church  before  or  since 
the  Union,  or  since  the  united  Churches  of  England 
and  Ireland  have  been  separated  by  the  Act  of  1869, 
in  which  Act  the  title  is  recognized  and  preserved — 
and  no  legal  authority  has  declared  that  title  to  be 
illegal,  and  as  no  other  Church  claims,  or  has  claimed 
the  same  title,  it  is  but  wanton  insult,  prompted  only 
by  a dog-in-the-manger  policy,  to  seek  to  deprive  that 
Church  of  it,  by  any  means,  direct  or  indirect. 
t i^n  c<mdemnbig  this  Scheme,  on  the  points  to  which 
I have  called  attention,  I am  not  to  be  understood  as 
in  any  way  advocating  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system,  or  anything  approaching  to  it.  The  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  Swords  have  had  a just 
grievance  for  over  half  a century,  not  through  any 
fault  of  the  Governors  of  the  Old  Borough  School, 
whose,  hands  were  tied  by  law,  but  through  want  of 
remedial  legislation,  which  should  long  ago  have  given 
them  representation  on  the  governing  body  of  the 
school,  and  extended  the  full  benefits  of  the  endow- 
ment equally  to  all  the  children  in  the  community;  but 
what  I am  anxious  to  secure  is,  that  a violent  swing 
of  the  pendulum  shall  not  now  take  place  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  that  the  very  grievances  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  population  have  so  long  justly 
complained  shall  not  now  be  transferred  to  the  Pro- 
testant portion  of  the  community,  and  laid  upon  a 
generation  which  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the 
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more  and  grievances  of  the  past.  To  begin  by 
starving  the  Old  Borough  School,  and  to  provide  for 
its  gradual  extinction  by  placing  a premium  on  every 
cause  which  would  further  that  extinction,  and  after 
the  starvation  and  extinction  of  the  school  have  been 
secured  to  make  no  provision  for  the  representation, 
even  in’ the  smallest  degree,  of  the  Protestant  minority 
upon  the  Board  ultimately  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  endowment,  is  to  perpetuate  the 
grievances  of  the  past  in  an  aggravated  degree,  is  to 
intensify  the  ill-feeling  which  has  too  long  existed  in 
Swords,  instead  of  establishing  a healing  process,  and 
is  contrary  not  only  to  the  wishes  of  the  Protestant 
community  there,  but  is  opposed  to  the  declared 
opinions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants,  as  laid 
before  this  Commission  by  them  selected  lay  represen- 
tatives. 

In  completing  this  protest,  I regret  to  be  obliged  to 
add  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  parts  of  this  Scheme  to 
which  I have  chiefly  objected,  have  been  introduced 
with  a view  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  When  the  Arch- 


bishop has  it  in  his  power  to  state  that  he  has  received  Atpkhdix 

a letter  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Assistant  Commis-  

sioner,  in  which  “ he  placed  himself  absolutely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishop  to  ) resign  his  Commissionership, 
in  any  way  and  at  any  time  they  may  consider  it 
right  for  him  to  do  so,”  I can  only  consider  that  the 
demands  put  forward  by  that  Commissioner  emanate 
from  the  Archbishop  himself.  While  always  ready 
to  give  every  consideration  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy,  or  of  any  member  of  it, 

I protest  against  extreme  ecclesiastical  views  being 
forced  in  this  case  upon  this  Commission,  to  a point 
far  beyond  the  utmost  demands  put  forward  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  of 
Swords.  I consider  this  Scheme  to  be  tainted  by 
concessions  to  extreme  ecclesiastical  and  hierarchical 
demands,  and  as  such  I enter  my  formal  protest 
against  it. 

Anthony  Traill,  ll.d.,  m.d.,  f.t.c.d., 

Assistant  Commissioner. 

June  15  th,  1886. 


“THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  POOR  OF  IRELAND," 
AND  OF  “THE  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND  TRAINING  COLLEGE.” 

Notice. This  Draft  Scheme,  first  published  on  the  Fifteenth  day  of  June,  1886,  has  been  prepared  in 

pursuance  of  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885.  During  two  months  after  the  first 
publication,  the  Commissioners  will  receive  any  objections  to  the  Scheme  which  may  be  made  to  them  in 
writing  by  any  public  body  or  persons  interested  respecting  it,  and  any  amendments  proposed  thereon ; 
and  will  afterwards  proceed  to  consider  such  objections  and  amendments  as  by  the  said  Act  directed.  All 
such  objections  and  amendments  should  be  forwarded  to  “The  Secretary,  Educational  Endowments 
(Ireland)  Commission,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin.” 


No.  2.  City  of  Dublin. 

Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission. 

Draft  Scheme,  under  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  for  the  future  government 
and  management  of  the  Educational  Endowments  of  “The  Society  for  promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,”  and  of  “ The  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,” 
both  of  Kildare-place,  in  the  City  of  Dublin. 


Whereas  “ The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  ” was  formed  in  or  about 
the  year  1811,  and  afterwards  acquired  certain  estates 
and  interests  in  lands  and  buildings  situate  in  Xil  dare- 
place  and  Kildare- street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  cer- 
tain Government  securities,  moneys,  chattels,  and 
other  effects,  which  are  now  held  and  administered  by 
a committee  claiming  to  be  constituted  under  the 
“ Laws  and  Regulations  ” of  the  said  Society : 

And  whereas  an  Institution  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  certain  Schools  connected  therewith, 
known  as  “ The  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,” 
have  been  established  and  are  now  in  operation  in  and 
upon  the  premises  in  Kildare-place  and  Kildare-street 
aforesaid,  Tinder  the  management  of  a committee 
appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  said  Church,  and  additional  buildings  have  been 
erected  bj  the  last  mentioned  committee  upon  the 
said  premises  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  College : 
And  whereas  all  the  property  belonging  to  or  held 
ia  trust  for  the  said  Society,  or  used  or  available  for 
the  purposes  thereof,  and  also  all  the  property  belong- 
ing to  or  held  in  trust  for  the  said  College,  or  used 
or  available  for  the  purposes  thereof  now  constitute 
educational  endowments  within  the  meaning  of  “ The 
Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,”  to  the 
whole  of  which  endowments  the  said  Act  applies  : 
And  whereas  it  has  appeared  to  the  Commissioners 
under  the  said  Act,  after  due  inquiry,  that  in  order  to 
extend  the  usefulness  of  the  said  endowments,  the 
should  be  amalgamated,  and  the  government 
and  management  thereof  should  be  altered  in  manner 
hereinafter  provided. 


Therefore,  from  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme 
(being  the  day  upon  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall, 
by  Order  in  Council,  declare  bis  approbation  thereof), 
the  said  endowments  shall  be  amalgamated,  and  shall 
thenoeforth  be  held,  governed,  managed,  and  applied 
for  the  purposes,  with  the  powers,  under  the  condi- 
tions and  provisions,  and  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
set  forth,  and  not  otherwise,  any  previous  Act  of  Par- 
liament, letters  patent,  statute,  charter,  deed,  instru- 
ment, trust,  or  direction  relating  to  the  subject  matter 
of  this  Scheme,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Preliminary. — Interpretation  of  terms. 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  the  following  terms  shall 
be  interpreted  as  follows : — 

« The  Act”  shall  mean  “ The  Educational  Endow- 
ments (Ireland)  Act,  1885.” 

“ The  Training  College  ” shall  mean  the  Institution 
known  as  “ The  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,” 
with  the  schools  connected  therewith,  and  the  site, 
buildings,  curtilages,  and  appurtenances  thereof,  and 
the  furniture,  appliances,  and  other  chattels  there- 
unto belonging,  and  all  the  estate  and  interest  therein, 
held,  possessed  or  enjoyed  by  any  person  or  persons  in 
trust  for  the  same,  or  used  for  the  purposes  thereof. 

“ The  Society”  shall  mean  “ The  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,”  which 
heretofore  had  its  chief  office  at  Kildare-place,  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  was  commonly  known  as  “ The 
Kildare-place  Society,"  and  shall  include  the  “ Com- 
mittee" of  the  said  society,  and  all  or  any  other 
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Appendix  C.  persons  who,  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  may  be  person  or  persons  for,  or  payable  to  or  for  the 

acting  as  members  of  or  trustees  for  the  said  society  of  the  Society  or  Training  College,  shall  ^Urpoees 
or  committeej  and  all  or  any  other  persons  then  hold-  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  without  any  new  ^ 
ing  or  possessing  any  of  the  property  thereof,  or  or  instrument,  be  delivered,  transferred 3 and 
claiming  to  represent  the  same.  the  person  or  persons  possessed  thereof  or  boimW 

“ The  Governors  ” shall  mean  the  Governing  Body  pay  the  same  to  the  Governors  hereby  constituted 
of  “ The  Training  College,”  hereby  incorporated.  the  receipt  of  any  three  Governors  for  any  trau  f 

“ The  General  Synod  ” shall  mean  the  body  known  delivery,  or  payment  hereby  directed,  shall  be  Tj 
as  “ The  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,”  or  discharge  for  the  person  or  persons  making  the*1  ®°°* 
other  the  supreme  legislative  authority  for  the  time  and  he  or  they  shall  not  be  answerable  for  the 
being  of  the  said  Church,  and  shall  include  any  , cation  thei’eof.  appu- 

authority  duly  empowered  to  represent  or  act  for  the 

General  Synod  in  that  behalf.  Alteration  of  Governing  Body. 

“Elementary  Education”  shall  mean  such  educa-  k At  amr  time  * ir 

tion  as  niay  be  given  in  the  National  schools  which  of  ’this  Scheme,  the  ojLd 


™ as  oe  given  m Me  National  schools  which  0f  this  Scheme,  the  General  Synod  ».  JZ 
ara  aMrf  by  gmts  from  the  Commissioners  of  stitntion  of  the  Governing 


s^aMHi hlt  Lo““rs 

such  manner  as  such  General  Synod  shall  deem  ex 
r . pedient,  and  may  provide  for  the  election,  co^mti™' 

Incorporation  of  Governing  Body  of  Framing  College.  or  appointment  of  the  Governors,  other  than  exS 

2.  Prom  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  a T7  a"d  the 

Governing  Body  shall  be  formed  for  the  management  n wlucl1  8113,11  qualify  any  ex-officio  Governor  or 
of  the  Training  College,  in  the  maimer  following  Governors;  l?1-ov?ded  t]iat  evei7  such  office  shall  be  an 


Trusts  of  Endowment. — Purposes  of  Scheme. 

6.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  at 


of  the  Training  College,  in  the  manner  following  •—  ^°vernorf.i  that  every  such  office  shall  be  an 

It  shall  consist  of  the  several  members  for  the  time  S'flSt'S'  S “d 

bemg  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  or  under  the  and  that  the  ^number  of  Governors  ber  thereo$ 

thflShd^  *0  ®eneral,sllodfortte  management  of  ofioio  Governors,  shaU  not  be  less  thin  seven. ““ 
the  Training  College,  whose  names  are  contained  in  veu‘ 

the  first  part  of  the  First  Sohednle  hereto  ; and  also  Trust,  of  Endowment.— Purpose,  of  Scheme 
of  such  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  c -p  , \ / ocneme- 

Society,  acting  as  such  at  the  commencement  of  the  * ?m  ?ncl  a ,.r . tbe  date  Scheme,  and 

Act,  whose  names  are  contained  in  the  second  part  of  8 . Jeat  7?  , e c0ndlfcl0ns  and  provisions  herein  con- 
the  said  Schedule,  as  within  one  calendar  month  after  ,^ec  ’ a11  tbe  Pr°Per^y  o{  or  belonging  to  the  Training 
the  date  of  this  Scheme  shall  declare  their  acceptance  ^°1iI,ege’  “ avadable  for  the  purposes  thereof,  shaU  be 
of  the  office  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided  ^eld’  u?ed»  apd  aPPlied  by  the  Governors,  upon  and 
Unles3  and  until  the  General  Synod  shall  otherwise  fo1' ^following  purposes 

provide,  the  said  several  persons  shall  be  the  Gover-  ' . \a’’  -1-0  maintain  m and  upon  the  premises  in Kildare- 
nors,  and  whenever  any  vacancy  shall  occur  anion"  Place  and  Kildare-streetafouesaid,  or  in  and  upon  such 
such  Governors,  not  being  ex-officio  Governors  bv  other  or  additional .premises  as  may,  for  the  time  being, 
death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  remaining  Gover-  bQ  acquired  or  available  for  such  purpose,  a Training 
nors  may  co-opt  a Governor  to  fill  such  vacancy  from  (^olleSa  withm  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
amongst  the  members  of  the  said  Church,  provided  Passed  bntbe  session  holden  in  the  47  th  and  48th 
that  no  vacancy  shall  be  so  filled  so  Ion"  as  the  num-  yearS  °;  Her  Majesty’s  reign,  chapter  22,  as  an  insti- 
ber  of  the  Governors  shall  exceed  thirty  tution  for  hoarding,  lodging,  and  instructing  Students, 

The  said  Governors  shall  constitute  a body  corporate  n?ale  fnd  fe“ale>  wbo  are  preparing  to  become,  or  are 
with  perpetual  succession  and  a common  seal  and  alreacv»  certified  teachers  in  National  or  other  Govern- 
power  to  hold  property  for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme  m“tfd  Elementary  Schools. 

(o.)  io  maintain  m and  upon  the  same  premises,  or 
Vuof^r,  , within  a convenient  distance  thereof,  one  or  more 

Vesting  of  Endowments.  practising  National  School  or  Schools  in  which  the 

3.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  the  ®tudents  may  learn  the  practical  exercise  of  their 
Training. College,  and  all  the  estate  and  interest  there-  Pr°f®ssion- 

m heretofore  held  in  trust  for  the  Society  under  the  (cj  To  mals:e  such  provision  in  and  upon  the  same 
instruments  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  Second  Prem’ses  as  the  Governors  may,  from  time  to  time, 
Schedule  hereto,  and  all  other  lands,  buildings  Govern-  tblnl£  ^or  boarding,  lodging,  and  instructing 
ment  securities,  moneys,  chattels,  and  other  property  Students>  male  aud  female,  who  are  preparing  to  be- 
and  effects,  belonging  to  or  held  in  trust  for  the  come>  01  are  already,  teachers  in.  Elementary  Schools, 
Training  College  or  the  Society,  or  used  or  available  for  not  be™S  National  or  other  Governmental  Schools, 
the  purposes  thereof,  shall,  without  any  new  con-  Provided  that  the  making  of  such  provision  shall  be 
veyance  or  instrument,  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  regulated  by  the  demand  at  the  time  being  for  such 
the  Governors  hereby  constituted,  and  he  thenceforth  tea®h®ra»  811(1  the  special  funds  then  at  the  disposal  of 
held  by  them  and  their  successors  for  ever  upon  and  tde  Governors  for  that  department  of  the  work  of  the 
for  the  trusts  sad  purposes,  and  subject  to  tie  cou-  Tl™*S  CoHoSe- 

ditions  and  provisions  herein  contained,  subject  never-  (®-)  To  provide,  upon  such  terms  aud  conditions  as 
theless  to  all  such  rents,  charges,  tenancies  rights  ease-  tbe  Governors  shall  from  time  to  time  think  expedient 
ments,  and  liabilities  as  at  the  date  of  this’Scheme  mav  for  tbe  admlssio11  to  the  Training  College  of  Students, 
lawfully  affect  the  same.  ' male  and  female,  who  are  preparing  to  become  or  are 


Vesting  of  Endowments. 


for  the  trusts  and  purposes,  and  subject  to  the  con-  Trf^  Colleg.e- 

ditions  and  provisions  herein  contained,  subject  never-  (“•)  To  provide,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 

theless  to  all  such  rents,  charges,  tenancies  rights  ease-  tbe  Governors  shall  from  time  to  time  think  expedient 
ments,  and  liabilities  as  at  the  date  of  this’Scheme  may  for  tbe  Emission  to  the  Training  College  of  Students, 
lawfully  affect  the  same.  ’ male  and  female,  who  are  preparing  to  become  or  are 

already  teachers  by  profession,  though  not  teachers  in 

Prefer  of  **  Money.,  and  Chattels.  ^ 

4.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  the  (®-)  To  provide,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  shall  the  Governors  shall  from  time  to  time  think  expedient, 
without  further  order  transfer  to  the  Training  f°r  the  admission  to  the  Training  College  of  extern 
College  the  sum  of  £1,554  6s.  3d.,  Government  New  Students,  male  and  female,  who  are  preparing  to  be- 
Three  per  Gent,  stock,  heretofore  standing  in  the  c?me  or  are  already  teachers,  but  so  that  the  pro- 
names of  James  R.  Stewart,  the  Right  Honorable  'vlsl°11  f°r  resident  Students  shall  not  he  prejudiced 
Richard  R.  Warren,  and  Richard  Wilson  Gamble  as  thereby- 


Mid  being  three  of  the  existing  “ Committee”  of  the 
Society,  and  the  moneys  and  chattels  mentioned  in  the 


Trusts  of  School  Premises. 

7.  The  Governors  shall,  subject  to  the  other  pro- 


-e  r,"  . ,,  , i . xne  governors  snail,  suDiect  to 

other  aemirities  chaff  1 c^n,  ^cb^ule  hereto,  and  all  visions  of  this  Scheme,  stand  possessed  of  the  land 

securities,  chattels,  debts,  and  moneys  held  by  any  and  buildings  hereby  vested  in  them,  upon  trusty  m 
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,,  ^ instance,  to  use  the  same  or  such  parts  thereof 
c shall  he  required,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Training 
rniwe  and  practising  Schools,  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Students  and  pupils  attending  the. 

• any  parts  of  the  said  premises  not  required  for 
;,ch  shall,  in  the  next  place,  be  used,  so  far  as 
shall  be  required,  for  the  residence  of  such  professors, 
teachers,  officers,  and  servants,  employed  in  the  said 
College  or  Schools,  as  the  Governors  shall  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  provide  with  residence  therein,  and  for  such 
other  educational  purposes  as  shall  from  time  to  time 
l>e  approved  by  the  Governors.  If,  whenever,  and  so 
far  as  the  said  premises  shall  not  be  required  for  such 
purposes,  the  Governors  may  permit  the  same  to  be 
used  for  such  other  purposes  as  they  may  approve, 
upon  such  terms  as  they  may  think  fit,  so  that  such 
use  shall  not  interfere  with  the  efficient  working  of 
the  College  or  Schools,  and  shall  not  be  contrary  to 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  for  the  time  being,  and  so  that  all 
or  any  money  which  may  at  any  time  be  charged  or 
received  for  such  use  shall  be  applied  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Training  College,  and  accounted  for  by  the 
Governors  accordingly. 


Eajment  of  Expenses. 

8.  The  Governors  shall,  subject  to  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Scheme,  pay  out  of  the  income  of  the 
funded  and  money  endowments  hereby  vested  in 
them,  all  expenses  and  outgoings  which  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  shall  be  properly  and  necessarily 
payable  by  the  Governors  or  out  of  the  Endowment, 
for  the  costs  and  expenses  of  this  Scheme,  or  of  audit 
or  inspection,  or  otherwise. 


Additional  Endowments. 

9.  The  Governors  may  receive  and  hold  donations, 
bequests,  subscriptions,  and  other  additional  endow- 
ments, real  and  personal,  and  may  apply  the  same  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Scheme.  They  may  also  receive 
and  hold  donations,  bequests,  subscriptions  and  other 
endowments,  real  or  personal,  and  apply  the  same  for 
any  object  connected  with  the  Training  College,  or 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  which  shall  not  be 
inconsistent  with,  or  calculated  to  impede,  the  efficient 
working  of  the  provisions  hereof.  All  property  and 
moneys  so  received  or  applied  shall  be  included  in  the 
accounts  to  be  kept  by  the  Governors  under  this 
Scheme. 

Application  of  Endowment. 

10.  All  moneys  received  by  the  Governors  under  or 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme  shall  (subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Scheme,  and  to  any  special 
trusts  or  conditions  upon  which  any  part  thereof  may 
be  received),  be  expended  and  applied  by  them  for  the 
following  purposes : — 

(a.)  To  maintain  the  College,  practising  Schools, 
furniture,  appliances,  and  premises  in  good  order  and 
condition,  and  to  make  such  additions  thereto,  and 
improvements  therein,  as  may  be  required  from  time 
to  time. 

(6.)  To  pay  all  rents,  taxes,  charges,  cost  of  insur- 
ance, and  other  outgoings  and  expenses,  necessarily  or 
properly  payable  out  of  or  for  the  said  premises,  and.  to 
defray  the  necessary  working  expenses  of  the  Training 
College. 

(c.)  To  maintain  an  efficient  Training  and  Teaching 
Staff  • for  this  purpose  the  Governors  may  supple- 
ment the  aid  which  may  be  received  from  the  Com- 
missioners  of  National  Education,  and  may  employ 
and  pay  such  Principal,  Professors,  Teachers,  and 
Monitors,  as  they  may  deem  it  expedient  to  employ 
for  the  instruction  of  the  students  and  pupils  attending 
the  College  and  Schools,  including  Professors  and 
Teachers  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  such  special 
subjects  of  Intermediate,  Technical,  Commercial,  or 
Industrial  Education  as  they  Shall  deem  suitable  or 
useful  for  any  sufficient  number  of  such  students  or 


pupils,  and  also  including  the  cost  of  providing  such  Aphudix  C 
Religious  Instruction  as  they  may  deem  it  expedient 
to  give  to  such  of  the  Students  and  Pupils  as  shall  be 
members  of  the  said  Church. 

(d.)  To  maintain  a sufficient  household  and  domestic 
staff,  and  to  make  all  other  necessary  provision  for 
the  board,  lodging,  and  accommodation  of  the  Students 
attending  the  College. 

(e.)  To  provide  prizes  for  the  most  deserving  Students 
and  Pupils ; such  .prizes  may  be  awarded  in  money  or 
in  remission  of  fees,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the 
Governors  may  deem  best  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
industry,  reward  the  diligence,  or  promote  the  progress 
of  the  Students  and  Pupils,  or  to  increase  the  attend- 
ance at  the  College  or  Schools.  Such  prizes  may  be 
so  given  as  to  enable  or  encourage  deserving  and 
capable  Students  or  Pupils,  who  require  such  assist- 
ance, to  continue  their  education  at  the  College  or 
Schools  longer  than  they  could  otherwise  do,  or  to 
obtain  special  instruction  or  more  advanced  education 
during  their  training. 

General  Provisions  as  to  Governing  Body. — Powers 
of  Governors. 

11.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme,  and 
to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  the  Governors  may  prescribe  and 
regulate  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  terms  and 
vacations,  and  may  make  all  necessary  and  proper 
arrangements  to  be  observed  in,  and  shall  have  and 
exercise  general  supervision  and  control  over  the 
College  and  Schools.  Subject  as  aforesaid,  they  may 
appoint  from  time  to  time,  upon  such  terms  as  they 
shall  think  lit,  and  at  such  salaries  as  they  may  deem 
sufficient,  the  several  members  of  the  training,  teach- 
ing, household,  and  domestic  staff,  employed  in  or 
about  the  said  Training  College  and  Schools,  and  also 
such  secretary,  accountant,  clerks,  messengers,  and 
other  officers  and  servants,  as  they  shall  from  time  to 
time  deem  advisable ; every  officer  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Governors,  and  every  teacher  or  officer  in 
the  College  or  Schools  shall  be  removable  by  the 
Governors  for  adequate  cause,  or  upon  reasonable 
notice,  or  upon  payment  of  a reasonable  sum,  not 
exceeding  six  months’  salary,  in  lieu  of  notice,  subject, 
however,  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained  as  to 
the  vested  interests  of  individuals  holding  office  at  the 
date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Provided  always  that 
no  person  holding  any  paid  office  or  employment 
under  the  Governors,  or  entitled  to  any  salary  or 
emolument  out  of  the  endowment,  shall  be  capable  of 
becoming,  or  shall  continue  to  be  a Governor.  _ The 
Governors  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  grant  to  any 
officer  in  their  employment  who  shall  become  incapable 
of  further  duty,  or  whose  services  shall  be  no  longer 
required,  a reasonable  retiring  pension  or  gratuity,  to 
be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  length  of  service. 

Connection  loith  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

12.  The  College  and  Schools  shall  continue  to  be 
in  connection  with,  and  shall  remain  subject  to,  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ra- 
tional Education.  The  Governors  shall  possess  all 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges,  and  may  receive  all 
grants,  loans,  and  other  aid,  for  the  time  being  by  law 
available  for  “ Training  Colleges  under  local  manage- 
ment,” upon  the  terms  and  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  Statute,  or  by  such  Rules  and  Regulations  with 
respect  to  such  Training  Colleges.  The  Governors 
may  from  time  to  time  appoint  and  remove  a Manager 
or  Managers  of  the  College  and  Schools. 

Instruction  in  Practising  Schools. 

13.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  Scheme, 
the  Governors  shall  maintain  the  practising  Schools  in 
connection  with  the  College  as  schools  for  Elementally 
Education,  to  which  all  scholars  desiring  to  attend  the 
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Appendix  C.  same  sliall  be  admitted  -without  regard  to  religious 
distinctions,,  and  no  child  attending  the  same  shall  be 
compelled  or  permitted  to  receive  or  to  be  present  at 
any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  or  her  parents 
or  guardians  object,  and  the  times  for  and  mode  of  giving 
religious  instruction  in  the  said  schools  shall  be  so 
fixed  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby  in  effect  excluded 
directly  or  indirectly  from  any  of  the  other  advantages 
afforded  by  the  school. 


Removal  of  Students  or  Pupils 

14.  The  Governors  may  dismiss  from  the  College  or 
Schools  any  student  or  pupil  for  adequate  cause,  such 
cause  to  be  specified  in  the  order  of  dismissal ; and 
the  sufficiency  of  such  cause  shall  be  in  the  sole  dis- 
cretion of  the  Governors. 

Inspection 

15.  Unless  and  until  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ahull 
appoint  an  Inspector  in  pursuance  of  the  Act,  section 
17,  each  Inspector  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  inspect  the 
College  or  Schools,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  said  Commissioners,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
under  the  Act,  and  the  reports  of  each  such  Inspector 
shall  be  presented  by  the  said  Commissioners  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant ; but  such  Inspector  shall  not  be 
entitled  as  such  to  any  remuneration  in  addition  to 
the  remuneration  which  he  may  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  said  Commissioners. 


Appointment  of  Inspector  by  Lord  Lieutenant. 

16.  If  and  whenever  the  Lord  Lieutenant  r1m.11 
appoint  an  Inspector  of  the  Training  College,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Act,  section  17,  such  Inspector  shall 
inspect  the  same  once  at  the  least  in  each  year,  and 
so  much  oftener  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  direct, 
and  the  remuneration  of  such  Inspector,  whenever 
fixed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  shall  be  defrayed  by 
the  Govemoi’s  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  direct. 


Meetings  of  Governors 

17.  Within  one  calendar  month  after  the  date  of 
this  Scheme,  and  twice  at  the  least  in  every  year 
thereafter,  the  Governors  shall  meet  at  the  Training 
College,  and  they  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times 
and  places  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  appoint. 
Notice  of  every  meeting  shall  be  given  to  each 
Governor  two  clear  days  at  the  least,  or  such  other 
time  as  the  Governors  may  direct,  before  such  meet- 
ing- Any  three  or  more  Governors  may  at  any  time 
summon  a special  meeting,  giving  notice  to  each 
Governor  six  clear  days  at  the  least,  or  such  other 
time  as  the  Governors  may  direct,  before  such  meet- 
mg,  specifying  xn  such  notice  the  object  thereof 
Every  meeting  may  adjourn  for  the  completion  of  its 
business  to  such  time  and  place  as  the  Governors 
present  may  appoint. 


Minutes,  Books,  and  , Documents 

19.  Every  Governor,  not  being  an  ex-officio  rv 
vernor,  shall,  at  or  before  the  first  meeting  which  h 
attends,  sign  a declaration,  in  a book  to  be  kept  for 
that  purpose,  of  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  (V 
vernor  of  the  Training  College ; and  until  he  W 
signed  such  declaration  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  art 
as  a Governor.  Minute-books  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Governors,  in  which  minutes  of  all  their  proceeds™ 
shall  be  duly  entered.  All  deeds  and  other  SiS 
sealed  with  the  common  seal,  and  signed  by  the 
Chairman  of  any  meeting  and  two  other  Governors, 
shall  be  held  to  be  validly  executed  on  behalf  of  the 
Training  College. 


Committees 

20.  The  Governors  may  from  time  to  time  appoint 
any  two  or  more  of  their  number  to  be  a Committee 
or  Committees  to  superintend  and  carry  into  execu- 
tion any  orders,  rules,  or  directions  of  the  Governors 
with  respect  to  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  or  to 
manage  such  of  the  business  of  the  Training  College 
as  the  Governors  may  deem  it  expedient  to  depute  to 
such  Committee  or  Committees.  The  Governors  may 
fix  the  quorum,  define  the  duties,  and  regulate  the 
proceedings  of  every  such  Committee  as  they  may 
think  fit.  They  may  also  appoint  a Committee  of 
Ladies  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  Training 
College,  as  may  be  found  expedient. 


Vacancies  in  the  Office  of  Governor. 

21.  Every  Governor,  not  being  an  ex-officio  Gover- 
nor, who  shall  resign  by  writing  under' his  hand,  or 
shall  become  bankrupt,  or  shall  become  incapable  of 
acting,  or  shall  for  the  space  of  one  year  fail  to  attend 
any  meeting  of  the  Governors,  shall  thereupon  vacate 
his  office ; and  every  vacancy,  with  the  cause  thereof; 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  minutes,  and  shall  be  filled, 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be  after  it  shall  have  occurred. 

By-laws  and  Regulations. 

22.  The  Governors  may  from  time  to  time  make 
such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  they  shall  consider 
convenient  and  needful  for  the  good  government  and 
management  of  the  Training  College,  and  for  effec- 
tuating the  purposes  of  the  Scheme ; and  they  may 
prescribe  and  regulate  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  students  and  pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
College  and  Schools  respectively,  and  fix  reasonable 
fees,  to  be  payable  by  such  students  and  pupils  as 
they  shall  from  time  to  time  think  fit ; provided  that 
no  such  by-law  or  regulation  shall  be  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme,  or  with  any  of  the 
Rules  or  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  for  the  time  being  applicable  to  the  said 
College  or  Schools,  and  that  the  same  may  be  repealed, 
altered,  and  amended  by  the  Governors  from  time  to 
time  as  they  shall  deem  expedient. 

Accounts  and  Audit. 


Chairman,  Quorum,  and  Secretary. 

18.  Unless  and  until  the  General  Synod  shall 
otherwise  provide,  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  shall,  ess-officio,  be  Chairman,  and  shall  pre- 
side at  every  meeting  of  the  Governors ; and  in  his 
absence  the  majority  of  the  Governors  present  at  each 
meeting  shall  elect  a Chairman,  who  shall  preside 
thereat.  Three  Governors  shall  constitute  a quorum 
and  all  matters  and  questions  shall  be  determined  by 
the  majority  of  the  Governors  present ; in  every  case 
of  equality  of  votes  the  Chairman  shall  have  a second 
or  casting  vote.  Tho  Governors  may  appoint  any  one 
or  two  of  their  own  number  to  act  as  Honorary 
secretary  or  Secretaries. 


23.  The  Governors  shall  cause  to  be  kept  regular 
accounts  of  all  their  receipts  and  disbursements,  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time 
required  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests,  or  prescribed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  accounts  for  each  year 
ending  the  31st  day  of  December,  or  an  abstract 
thereof,  in  such  form  as  the  said  Commissioners  or 
Board  shall  prescribe,  shall  be  submitted  on  or  before 
the  1st  day  of  March  following  to  an  Auditor  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  or  to  such  other  competent 
authority  as  the  said  Commissioners  shall  direct. 
The  Governors  shall  keep  an  account  with  such  bank 
as  they  may  from  time  to  time  select,  and  all  moneys 
receivable  or  payable  by  them  (except  petty  cash) 
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1 n ke  lodged  to  or  drawn  from  such  account ; and 
even'  cheque  shall  be  signed  by  two  Governors,  at  the 
least,  thereto  authorized. 

Sale,  Letting,  and  Exchange. 

04  The  Governors  may  at  any  time,  with  the  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  dispose,  by  way  of  sale  or 
lettin"  or  in  exchange  for  other  lands  or  heredita- 
ments'of  all  or  any  of  the  lands  and  buildings  vested 
in  them  (if  and  so  far  as  not  required  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Training  College)  upon  the  most  advantageous 
terms  which  they  can  reasonably  obtain,  and  under 
such  conditions  as  they  shall  think  fit ; and  they  shall 
receive  and  dispose  of  all  moneys  received  on  any  such 
sale,  letting,  or  exchange,  for  the  purposes  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme. 

Investment*. 

25.  The  Governors  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of 
the  stocks,  funds,  and  securities  which  may  be  vested 
in  them  for  the  purposes  of  this  scheme,  and  may 
invest  the  moneys  arising  from  any  such  sale,  or  from 
the  sale  or  for  equality  of  exchange  of  land  or  buildings, 
•and  also  any  residue  of  income  not  required  for  the 
purposes  aforesaid,  in  any  of  the  public  stocks,  funds, 
or  securities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  Colony 
or  Dependency  thereof,  or  upon  freehold  or  leasehold 
securities  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  General  Synod,  in  or  upon  any  of  the 
preference  shares  or  stocks,  or  the  debentures  or 
mortgages,  of  any  Company  or  Corporation,  whether 
municipal,  commercial,  or  otherwise,  carrying  on 
business  or  constituted  for  any  purpose  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  any  Colony  or  Dependency  thereof,  which 
dinin''  the  three  years  then  last  past  shall  have  paid 
upon  all  its  ordinary  stock  or  shares  a dividend  in 
each  year  of  not  less  than  3 per  cent.,  and  the  Governors 
may  from  time  to  time  vary  such  investments. 

Kildare-place  Depository. 

26.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  scheme  all 
books,  stationery,  school  requisites,  stock  in  trade,  and 
other  chattels  and  effects,  in  the  Depository  hereto- 
fore maintained  by  the  Society  at  No.  4 Kildare-place, 
or  in  the  shop,  rooms,  or  stores  used  in  connection 
therewith,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Governors  by  the 
person  or  persons  then  possessed  thereof  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  and  all  trade  debts  and  other  sums  then 
payable  to  the  Society  shall  be  thereupon  payable  to 
and  recoverable  by  the  Governors,  and  all  like  sums 
then  payable  by  the  Society  shall  be  thereupon  payable 
by  and  recoverable  from  the  Governors,  and  the 
Governors  may  thenceforth  continue  and  carry  on  the 
same  business  heretofore  carried  on  by  the  Society  ill 
such  Depository,  but  so  long  only  as  it  shall  seem  to 
the  Governors  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Training 
College  so  to  do.  So  long  as  such  business  shall  be 
so  carried  on  the  Governors  may  continue  to  make 
grants,  free  or  at  reduced  prices,  of  books  to  and  upon 
the  application  of  any  school  or  schools  to  which  the 
like  grants  were  heretofore  made  by  the  Society,  pro- 
vided that  no  such  grant  shall  be  made  at  the  cost  or 
out  of  the  endowments  of  the  Training  College. 
Separate  accounts  of  the  said  business  and  of  the  profit 
and  loss  arising  therefrom  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Governors,  and  included  in  the  accounts  to  be  annually 
submitted  to  audit  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Provision  for  Tested  Interests. 

27.  Every  individual  who  at  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act  held,  and  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme  shall 
continue  to  hold,  any  office,  place,  employment, 
pension,  compensation,  allowance,  or  emolument  under 
or  arising  out  of  the  endowments  hereby  transferred 
to  and  vested  in  the  Governors,  shall  continue  to  hold 
and  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  from  the 
Governors  of  the  Training  College,  upon  the  same 
terms  and  in  the  same  manner  in  every  respect  as  he 
or  she  held  and  was  entitled  to  receive  the  same  at  the 
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date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  every  such  indivi-  kevztnnx  c. 

dual  shall  remain  bound  to  perform  the  same  and  all  — 

like  duties  for  the  Governors,  so  long  as  his  or  her 

employment  shall  continue,  as  he  or  she  would  have 

been  bound  to  perform  for  his  or  her  existing 

employers  if  this  Scheme  had  not  passed,  and  his  or 

her  employment  may  be  determined  by  the  Governors 

at  any  time  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  by  dismissal 

for  adequate  cause,  or  by  the  same  notice  from,  or  on 

the  same  payment  in  lieu  of  notice  by  the  Governors, 

by.  or  on  which  such  existing  employers  might  have 

determined  such  employment  if  this  Scheme  had  not 

passed. 

Dissolution  of  the  Society. 

28.  Immediately  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  the 
members  of  the  existing  “ Committee  ” of  the  Society, 
shall  proceed  to  pay  and  discharge  out  of  the  moneys 
in  their  hands  all  the  salaries,  outgoings,  and  liabilities 
due  or  payable  by  them  up  to  the  date  of  this  Scheme, 
and  shall  prepare  a final  account  of  all  their  receipts 
and  disbursements,  and  submit  the  same  for  audit  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  or  such  other  competent 
authority  as  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and.  Bequests  shall  direct.  Upon  such  audit  the 
net  cash  balances  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  said 
Society,  or  of  the  members  of  the  said  “ Committee,”  or 
of  any  of  their  officers,  or  of  their  treasurer  or  bankers, 
on  their  account,  shall  be  ascertained  and  certified, 
and  thereupon  the  same  shall  be  forthwith  transferred 
or  paid  to  the  Governors  of  the  Training  College,  to 
be  by  them  held  and  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Training  College,  and  accounted  for  accordingly.  The 
said  existing  Committee,  or  their  officers,  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  deliver  to  the  Governors  of  the  Training 
College  all  books,  documents,  and  other  chattels  and 
effects  belonging  to  or  held  by  them  or  in  their 
custody  or  control  as  such,  and  thereupon  “The 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of 
Ireland,”  shall  be  dissolved. 

Alteration  of  Scheme. 

29.  This  Scheme  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time 
in  any  matter  whatsoever  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland,  upon 
the  application  of  the  Governors,  or  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  General  Synod,  but  except  upon  such 
application  no  alteration  shall  be  so  made,  and  no 
alteration  shall  be  made  contrary  to  anything  contained 
in  the  Act. 


First  Schedule. 

First  Part. — Managing  Committee  of  the  Training 
College. 

The  Most  Rev.  Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Chairman. 

Right  Rev.  Robert  Gregg,  Bishop  of  Cork. 

Right  Rev.  William  P.  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 
Right  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Chester,  Bishop  of  Killaloe. 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Harrison. 

Hon.  Frederick  Falkiner,  Recorder  of  Dublin. 
Very  Rev.  A.  H.  Leech,  Dean  of  Cashel. 

Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  Dean  of  Chapel  Royal. 
Very  Rev;  H.  Stewart,  Dean  of  Drotnore. 

Ven.  J.  G . Scott,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin. 

Ven.  Garrett  Nugent,  Archdeacon  of  Meath. 

Sir  Andrew  S.  Hart,  Vice-Provost,  t.c.d. 

A.  Traill,  Esq.,  r.x.c.D. 

Rev.  Canon  Galbraith. 

Rev.  Canon  Warren. 

Rev.  Canon  Wynne. 

Rev.  Canon  Bell. 

Wm.  Graham  Brooke,  Esq. 

Thomas  T.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Henry  F.  Colley,  Esq. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Hayes. 

E.  H.  Kinahan,  Esq. 

Rev.  Wm.  Sherrard. 

James  Wilson,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Robinson. 
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Second  Part — Acting  “ Committee  ” of  the  Society. 


John  K.  Barton,  Esq.,  m.d. 
Edward  C.  Carleton,  Esq. 
Charles  Cobbe,  Esq.,  d.l. 
R.  F.  Franks,  Esq. 

Hon.  Judge  Gamble. 
Anthony  Lefroy,  Esq., 
L L.O.,  D.L. 

Henry  Wm.  Mackintosh, 
Esq. 

Robert  Maddock,  Esq. 


R.  H.  A.  McComas,  Esq. 
John  H.  Nunn,  Esq. 
Thomas  Revington,  Esq., 

J ohn  Seymour,  Esq. 

Henry  M.  Smythe,  Esq., 

J ames  R.  Stewart,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  R.  R.  Warren. 


Second  Schedule. 

First  Part. — Particulars  of  Real,  Chattel  Real,  and 
House  Property  comprised  in  Clause  3 of  this 
Scheme. 

1.  The  house  known  as  No.  4,  Kildare-place,  with  the 
school  buildings,  class  rooms,  outbnildings  and  appur- 
tenances, and  all  other  the  hereditaments  comprised  in  the 
deed  of  conveyance  dated  13th  July,  1816,  from  Luke  White 
to  Samuel  Bewley  and  others,  trustees  for  the  Society. 

_2.  The  houses  known  as  Nos.  10  and  11,  Kildare-street, 
with  the  outbuildings  and  appurtenances,  and  all  other  the 
tenements  comprised  in  the  indenture  of  lease  dated  the  1 st 
January,  1825,  from  Henry  White  to  Samuel  Bewley  and 
others,  trustees  for  the  Society. 

3.  All  the  beneficial  estate  and  interest  of  the  Society  in 
the  foregoing  premises,  and  all  the  legal  estate  and  interest 
held  in  trust  for  the  Society  therein,  under  the  deed  of 
conveyance  and  declaration  of  trust  dated  22nd  October. 
1832,  made  between  John  David  La  Touche  and  Joseph 
Devonsher  Jackson. 


Second  Part.— Particulars  of  Endowments  com- 
prised  in  Clause  4 of  this  Scheme. 

1.  The  interest  of  the  Society  in  the  residunrvK* 

of  the  late  Hon.  Sophia  Ward,  under  her  last^K 
testament,  dated  13th  December,  1834.  1 and 

2.  The  annual  sum  of  £10,  pavable  to  the  Societv 

the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  late  Cordelia  Caret  £ 
8^,De“mber’  1838,  and  now  Paid  bv  the  Commsiionlf 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests.'  ners 

3.  The  interest  of  the  Society  in  the  bequest  of  £200  kt« 
Hash  currency,  under  the  lost  will  and  testament  of  the  late 
Wm.  P.  Lefanu  dated  20th  May,  1817  (the  capita 
whereof  is  included  in  the  sum  of  £1,554  6s.  3d.,  C 
tioned)Per  Cent‘  Government  Stock,  in  the  Scheme  men- 

. 4-  Stock  of  books,  stationery,  school  requisites,  and  stock 
m-trade,  fixtures,  furniture,  and  effects  in  the  SocietvV 
depository  No.  4,  Kildare-place,  or  in  the  shop,  rooms  or 
stores  used  m connection  therewith,  with  the  debts  due  to 
the  said  depository,  and  the  goodwill  of  the  business  carried 
on  by  the  Society  therein. 

. All  cash  balances  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Society 
m bank  or  elsewhere,  at  the  date  of  the  Scheme.  ' 


Draft  Scheme  prepared  and  published  by  the 
Commissioners,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act 
section  21. 


15th  June,  1886. 


William  Edward  Ellis 
Secretary. 


“MORGAN’S  SCHOOL,”  AND  “MERCER’S  SCHOOL.” 

Notice— This  Draft  Scheme,  first  published  on  the  Twenty-sixth  day  of  June,  1886,  has  been  prepared  in 
pursuance  of  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885.  During  two  months  after  the  first 
publication,  the  Commissioners  will  receive  any  objections  to  the  Scheme  which  may  be  made  to  them  in 
writing  by  any  public  body  or  persons  interested  respecting  it,  and  any  amendments  proposed  thereon : and 
will  afterwards  proceed  to  consider  such  objections  and  amendments  as  by  the  said  Act  directed.  All 
such  objections  and  amendments  should  be  forwarded  to  “The  Secretary,  Educational  Endowments 
(Ireland)  Commission,  23,  Fassan-street,  Dublin.” 


No.  3. 


County  and  City  of  Dublin. 
Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission. 

Draj-t  Scheme,  under  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  18S5,  for  the  future  government 
iDanagement  of  the  Educational  Endowments  known  as  “Morgan’s  School,”  and 
Mercer  s School,  both  situate  at  Castleknock,  in  the  County  of  Dublin. 


Will  of  Richard  Morgan. 

Whereas  Richard  Morgan,  late  of  Newcastle,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  deceased,  by  his  will  dated  10th 
March,  1773,  devised  and  bequeathed  to  the  Lord 
Primate  of  all  Ireland,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land, the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
all  for  the  time  being,  and  their  successors  for  ever’ 
certain  estates  and  property  upon  trust,  out  of  the 
tost  produce  thereof,  to  erect  two  separate  building 
at  a distance  not  exceeding  two  miles  from  Dublin  • 
one  to  provide  for  tbe  accommodation  of  100  boys,  the 
other  for  the  accommodation  of  100  girls,  all  the  chil- 
di-en  of  reduced  or  poor  Protestant  parents,  to  be 
clothed,  dieted,  lodged,  and  properly  educated,  under 
proper  masters  and  mistresses,  and  when  of  sufficient 
age,  to  be  apprenticed  to  Protestant  masters  or  mis- 
tresses, or  portioned  upon  intermarrying  with  Protes- 
tants, as  in  the  said  will  provided  : 

Will  of  Mary  Mercer. 

-n„iva  Zhl!ra.s  -“.“'I  Into  of  tie  city  of 

Uablm,  Spinster,  deceased,  by  ber  will  dated  1th 


August,  1733,  devised  and  bequeathed  to  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Patrick, 
Dublin,  the  Vicar  of  St  Peter’s  Parish,  Dublin,  and 
the  Minister  of  St.  Bride’s  Parish,  Dublin,  and  to  their 
successors  for  ever,  certain  estates  and  property,  upon 
trust  to  employ  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  for  and 
toward  the  clothing,  dieting,  maintaining,  and  sup- 
porting of  poor  girls,  and  for  their  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  working,  and  qualifying  them  to 
be  put  out  apprentices ; and  the  said  Mary  Mercer 
also  devised  a certain  house  and  school  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Churchyard,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  and  city  of 
Dublin,  unto  the  same  trustees,  upon  trust  to  settle 
and  place  therein  all  such  poor  girls  as  should  be  pro- 
vided for  as  aforesaid  : 

Charitable  Request  for  Sick  Poor. 

And  whereas  the  said  Maiy  Mercer  also  by  her  said 
will  directed  her  executors  to  lay  out  the  sum  of 
£2,000  (of  the  then  currency  of  Ireland)  on  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  to  be  assured  to  the  same  trustees,  upon 
trust  to  apply  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof  for 
the  relief  of  poor  indigent  sick  persons  resident  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Bridget,  St.  Luke,  and  St. 
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Nicholas  Without  the  Walls,  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
and  directed  that  the  respective  ministers  of  the  said 
parishes  who  should  personally  visit  the  sick,  should 
have  the  distribution  of  the  said  money  amongst  such 
poor  sick  persons  in  the  said  parishes  as  they  should 
judve  to  be  proper  objects  for  such  relief,  and  that  the 
trustees  of  her  will  should  half-yearly  divide  and  pay 
over  the  said  sums  in  equal  shares  to  the  said  respec- 
tive ministers,  who  should  distribute  the  same 
accordingly  : 

And  whereas  the  said  sum  of  £2,000  (late  Irish 
currency)  was  afterwards,  with  other  money,  laid  out 
on  the  purchase  of  certain  lands  now  vested  in  the  said 
trustees,  and  part  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  said 
lands,  by  way  of  interest  on  the  said  sum,  has  for 
many  years  past  been  applied  by  them  to  the  last- 
mentioned  charitable  purpose : 

Sale  of  Lands. 


that  the  said  sum  of  £2,041  19s.  2 d.  Government 
Consolidated  Annuities  ought  henceforth  to  be  appro- 
priated and  applied  to  the  said  charitable  purposes  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

Thehefoke  from  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme 
(being  the  day  upon  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall 
by  Order  in  Council  declare  his  approbation  thereof), 
the  said  sum  of  £2,041  19s.  2d.  Government  Consoli- 
dated Annuities  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  the  said 
endowments  (other  than  the  said  sum  of  £2,041  19s. 
2d.  Government  Consolidated  Annuities),  shall  be 
amalgamated,  and  all  the  said  endowments  shall  thence- 
forth be  held,  governed,  managed,  and  applied  for  the 
purposes,  with  the  powers,  under  the  conditions  and 
provisions,  and  in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth, 
and  not  otherwise,  any  previous  Act  of  Parliament, 
Letters  Patent,  Statute,  Charter,  Deed,  Instrument, 
Trust,  or  Direction  relating  to  the  subject  matter  of 
this  Scheme,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


ArpENDxx  C. 


And  whereas  certain  other  lands  vested  in  the  said 
Trustees  were  afterwards  sold,  in  pursuance  of  the 
TibtuIr  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  and  the  pur- 
chase money  thereof  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
£2,041  19*.  2d.  Government  Consolidated  £3  per 
Cent.  Bank  Annuities,  now  standing  in  the  books  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  the  name  of  the  Paymaster  General  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  in  England,  and  to  the  credit  of 
an  account  entitled  “ JEx-parte  the  Trustees  of  the 
Charitable  Estate  of  Mary  Mercer,  late  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  deceased,  and  in  the  Matter  of  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  (Lines  near  Liverpool) 
Act,  1861” : 

Establishment  of  Schools. 

And  whereas  two  separate  buildings  were  erected  at 
Castleknock,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  as  by  the  will 
of  the  said  Richard  Morgan  directed,  but  the  property- 
held  upon  the  trusts  of  the  same  will  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  carry  out  all  the  purposes  thereof,  and  a 
school  providing  accommodation  for  thirty-six  boys 
only  or  thereabouts  was  established  in  one  of  the  said 
buildings,  and  is  now  in  operation,  and  is  known  as 
“Morgan’s  School” ; 

And  whereas  the  house  devised  by  the  said  Mary 
Mercer  as  aforesaid,  afterwards  became  unsuitable  for 
a school ; and  the  possession  of  the  other  of  the  said 
buildings  at  Castleknock  was  given  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  will  of  the  said  Richard  Morgan  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  will  of  the  said  Mary  Mercer ; and  a school  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  thirty-six  girls  or  there- 
abouts was  established  therein,  and  is  now  in  opera- 
tion, and  is  known  as  “ Mercer’s  School”  : 

And  whereas  all  the  estates  and  property  now 
vested  in  or  held  by  the  Trustees  of  each  of  the 
hereinbefore  recited  wills,  upon  trust  for  or  used  or 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  schools,  now 
constitute  Educational  Endowments  within  the  mean- 
ing of  “ The  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act, 
1885,”  and  the  said  Act  applies  to  the  same  ; 

And  where*  it  has  appeared  to  the  Commissioners 
under  the  said  Act,  after  due  inquiry,  that  in  order  to 
extend  the  usefulness  of  the  said  endowment,  the  same 
should  be  amalgamated,  and  the  government  and 
management  thereof  should  be  altered  in  manner 
hereinafter  provided,  and  that  provision  should  also  be 
made  for  effectuating  the  charitable  trusts  of  the  will 
of  the  said  Mary  Mercer  respecting  the  said  sum  of 
£2,000,  late  Irish  currency  : 

And  whereas  the  dividends  and  income  of  the  said 
sum  of  £2,041  19*.  2d.  Government  Consolidated 
Annuities,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners, ' 
equivalent  to  the  proportion  of  the  rents,  issues,  and 
profits  of  the  property  held  upon  the  trusts  of  the  said 
'will  which  has  heretofore  been  appropriated  and 
applied  to  the  charitable  purposes  by  the  said  will 
declared  respecting  the  said  sum  of  £2,000,  late  Irish 
currency,  and  the  Commissioners  have  determined 


Preliminary. — Interpretation  of  Terms. 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  unless  the 
context  otherwise  requires,  the  following  terms  shall 
be  interpreted  as  follows  : — 

“ The  Act  ” shall  mean  “ The  Educational  Endow- 
ments (Ireland)  Act,  1885.” 

“ The  Governors  ” shall  mean  the  Governing  Body 
of  Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools,  hereby  incorporated. 

“ Morgan's  School  ” shall  mean  and  include  the 
Boys’  School  heretofore  existing  at  Castleknock,  and 
known  by  that  name,  with  the  site,  buildings,  curtil- 
ages, and  appurtenances  thereof,  and  all  land  held  or 
occupied  therewith,  and  the  furniture,  appliances,  and 
other  chattels  thereunto  belonging,  and  all  the  estate 
and  interest  therein,  held,  possessed,  or  enjoyed  by  any 
person  or  persons  upon  the  trusts  or  used  for  the 
purposes  declared  by  the  will  of  Richard  Morgan, 
concerning  the  same  school. 

“ Mercer’s  School  ” shall  mean  and  include  the  Girls’ 
School  heretofore  existing  at  Castleknock,  and  known 
by  that  name,  with  the  site,  buildings,  curtilages, 
and  appurtenances  thereof,  and  all  land  held  or 
occupied  therewith,  and  the  furniture,  appliances,  and 
other  chattels  thereunto  belonging,  and  all  the  estate 
and  interest  therein,  held,  possessed,  or  enjoyed  by 
any  person  or  persons  upon  the  trusts  or  used  for  the 
purposes  declared  by  the  will  of  Maiy  Mercer,  con- 
cerning the  same  school. 

“ Morgan’s  School  Endowment  ” shall  mean  and 
include  all  the  lands,  hereditaments,  moneys,  securities, 
chattels,  and  effects,  and  all  other  the  property,  real  and 
personal,  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme  held  or  possessed 
by  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  Richard  Morgan,  or  by 
any  other  person  or  persons,  upon  or  for  the  trusts  or 
purposes  by  the  same  will  declared  concerning 
“ Morgan’s  School.” 

“Mercer’s  School  Endowment”  shall  mean  and 
include  all  the  lands,  hereditaments,  moneys,  securities, 
chattels,  and  effects,  and  all  other  the  property,  real 
and  personal,  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme  held  or 
possessed  by  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  Mary  Mercer, 
or  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  upon  or  for  the 
trusts  or  purposes  by  the  same  will  declared  concern- 
ing “ Mercer’s  School,’’  but  shall  not  include  the  above 
mentioned  sum  of  £2,041  19*.  2d.  Government  Con- 
solidated Annuities. 

“ The  General  Synod  ” shall  mean  the  body  known 
as  “ The  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,”  or 
other  the  supreme  legislative  authority  for  the  time 
being  of  the  said  Church,  and  shall  include  any 
authority  duly  empowered  to  represent  or  act  for  the 
General  Synod  in  that  behalf. 

“The  Diocesan  Council”  shall  mean  the  body 
known  as  “The  Diocesan  Council  of  the  Dio:ese  of 
Dublin,"  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  said  Church,  and  shall  include  any 
authority  duly  empowered  to  perform  the  functions 
now  performed  by  such  Council. 
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Transfer  of  Stock  upon  Charitable  Trusts  for 
Sick  Poor. 

2.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  the 
sum  of  £2,041  19a  2d.,  Government  £3  per  Cent. 
Consolidated  Bank  Annuities,  now  standing  in  the 
hooks  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  the  name  of  the  Paymaster-General  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  England,  apd  to  the 
credit  of  an  account  entitled  " Ex-parte  the  Trustees 
of  the  Charitable  Estate  of  Mary  Mercer,  late  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  deceased,  and  in  the  matter  of  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  (Lines  near 
Liverpool)  Act,  1861,”  together  with  all  dividends 
then  due  or  accruing  thereon,  and  all  cash  arising  from 
such  dividends  which  may  be  then  standing  to  the 
credit  aforesaid,  shall,  without  any  new  conveyance, 
or  instrument,  vest  absolutely  in  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland,  and 
the  said  Commissioners  shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be  thereafter,  apply  for  and  obtain  a transfer  to 
them  of  the  said  stock,  dividends,  and  moneys,  and 
the  said  Commissioners,  after  payment  thereout  of  the 
costs  of  such  transfer,  shall  thenceforth  stand  possessed 
of  the  said  sum  upon  trust  half-yearly  to  divide  the 
dividends,  interest,  and  income  thereof  (including  the 
dividends  and  cash,  if  any,  payable  as  aforesaid)  into 
four  equal  parts,  and  thenceforth  for  ever  to  pay  one 
of  such  parts  to  the  Protestant  Incumbent  or  other 
principal  Minister  for  the  time  being  of  each  of  the 
parishes  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Bridget,  St.  Luke,  and  St. 
Nicholas  Without,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  or  of  any 
union  of  parishes  which  may  include  the  same,  and  if 
any  of  the  said  parishes  has  been  or  shall  be  united 
with  any  other  parish  or  parishes,  the  share  of  each 
parish  so  united  shall  be  paid  to  the  Incumbent  or 
other  principal  Minister  of  the  union,  and  if  any  of  the 
said  parishes  has  been  or  shall  be  divided,  the  share  of 
the  parish  so  divided  shall  be  paid  to  the  Incumbent 
or  other  principal  Minister  of  the  parish  or  union 
which  may  include  the  largest  part  of  the  divided 
parish.  The  sums  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
distributed  by  the  Incumbents  or  Ministers  receiving 
the  same  among  poor  sick  persons  in  the  said  parishes 
as  directed  by  the  will  of  Mary  Mercer,  and  shall  be 
taken  and  applied  by  them  in  accordance  with  and  in 
discharge  and  satisfaction  of  the  trusts  of  the  said 
will  respecting  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  the 
lands  thereby  directed  to  be  purchased  for  the  sum  of 
£2,000,  late  currency  of  Ireland,  and  the  said  trusts 
shall  not  affect  the  Governors  hereby  constituted  or 
the  Educational  Endowments  hereby  vested  in  them 
or  any  part  thereof. 


Incorporation  of  Governing  Body  for  Schools. 

3.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  a 
Governing  Body  shall  be  formed  for  the  joint  govern- 
ment and  management  of  Morgan’s  school  and  Mercer’s 
school  in  manner  following  It  shall  consist  of  the 
following  ex-officio  Governors ; namely,  the  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Dublin;  the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin  ; the  Protestant  Arch- 
deacon of  Dublin  ; the  Incumbent  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Peter,  Dublin;  thelncumbent  of  the  parish  of  St  Bride' 
Dublin,  or  of  any  union  of  parishes  of  which  the  said 
parish  may  form  part ; the  Incumbent  of  the  united 
parish  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Nicholas  Without,  Dublin  • 
and  the  Incumbent  of  the  parish  or  of  each  of  the 
parishes  in  which  the  said  schools,  or  either  of  them 
may  be  situate,  all  for  the  time  being,  together  with 
sLx  lay  Governor*  to  be  appointed  as  hereinafter 
provided.  The  first  lay  Governors  shall  be  the 
following : — 

1.  Sir  Edward  Cecil  Guinness,  of  Farmleigh 

Castleknock,  Baronet.  ° 

2.  Ion  Trant  Hamilton,  of  Abbotstown,  Castle- 

knock, Esquire. 

3.  Lieut. -Colonel  Richard  Wilson  Hartley  of 

Beechpark,  Clonsilla. 


4.  John  Fox  Goodman,  of  Ashbrook,  CastleWlr 

Esquire. 

5.  John  W.  Brooke,  of  Elmgreen,  Castleknock, 

6.  Charles  Thompson,  of  Hollywoodratli  Hu! 

huddart,  Esquire.  ’ 


wvoiuur  b snail  consciuitea  BodyCornorafe. 
by  the  name  of  “ The  Governors  of  Morgan’s  and 
Mercer’s  Schools,”  with  perpetual  succession  and  a 
common  seal,  and  power  to  acquire  aud  hold  property 
real  and  personal,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme. 


Appointment  of  Future  Governors. 

4.  Two  lay  Governors  shall  go  out  of  office  on  the 
31st  day  of  December  first  happening  more  than 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  and  upon 
every  succeeding  31st  day  of  December.  The  order 
in  which  the  first  lay  Governor  shall  go  out  of  office 
shall  be  determined  by  lot,  and  each  lay  Governor 
thereafter  appointed  shall  hold  office  for  three  yearn  and 
no  longer.  Every  outgoing  lay  Governor  shall  be 
eligible  for  re-election  provided  he  shall  have  attended 
at  least  one-third  of  the  meetings  of  Governors  held 
during  his  term  of  office,  but  not  otherwise.  Unless 
and  until  the  General  Synod  shall  otherwise  provide 
two  lay  Governors  shall  be  appointed  in  the  month  of 
November  or  December  in  each  year  by  the  Diocesan 
Council,  and  shall  enter  upon  office  on  the  1st  day  of 
January  following.  All  the  lay  Governors  shall  be 
Protestants,  and  two  at  the  least  shall  be  resident  in 
the  parish,  or  in  each  of  the  parishes  if  more  than  one, 
in  which  the  schools  shall  be  situate.  Whenever  any 
casual  vacancy  shall  occur  among  the  lay  Governors  by 
death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  remaining 
Governors  may  co-opt  a duly  qualified  Governor  to 
fill  such  vacancy,  and  every  Governor  so  co-opted 
shall  hold  office  so  long  only  as  the  Governor,  in  whose 
place  he  shall  have  been  co-opted,  might  have  held  the 
same. 

Vesting  and  Transfer  of  Endowments. 

5.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,”  Mor- 
gan s School  ” and  “ Morgan’s  School  Endowment,”  and 
“Mercer's  School”  and  “Mercer’s  School  Endow- 
ment ” shall,  without  any  new  conveyance  or  instru- 
ment, be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  “ The  Governors 
of  Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools,”  and  be  thenceforth 
held  by  them  and  their  successors  for  ever  upon  and 
for  the  trusts  and  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  and  provisions  herein  contained, 
and  to  all  such  rents,  charges,  rights,  easements,  and 
liabilities  as  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme  may  lawfully 
affect  the  same.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this 
Scheme,  all  property,  securities,  goods,  chattels,  and 
moneys  held  by  any  person  or  persons  for,  or  payable 
to,  or  for  the  purposes  of  Morgan’s  School  or  Mercer's 
School  or  the  trustees  thereof  respectively,  shall  be 
delivered,  transferred,  and  paid  by  the  person  or 
persons  possessed  thereof  or  bound  to  pay  the  same  to 
the  Governors  hereby  constituted,  and  the  receipt  of 
any  three  Governors  for  any  transfer,  delivery,  or  pay- 
ment hereby  directed,  shall  be  a good  discharge  for  the 
person  or  persons  making  the  same,  and  he  or  they 
shall  not  be  answerable  for  the  application  thereof 

Alteration  of  Governing  Body. 

6.  At  any  time  and  from  time  to  time  after  the 
date  of  this  Scheme,  the  General  Synod  may  alter  the 
constitution  of  the  Governing  Body  hereby  constituted 
in  such  manner  as  such  General  Synod  shall  deem 
expedient,  and  may  provide  for  the  election,  co-option, 
or  appointment  of  the  Governors,  other  than  ex-officio 
Governors,  and  may  declare  and  define  the  office  or 
. offices  which  shall  qualify  any  ex-officiio  Governor  or 
Governors  ; provided  that  the  number  of  Governors, 
other  than  ex-officio  Governors,  shall  not  be  less 
than  six. 
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Trusts  of  Endowment. — Purposes  of  Scheme. 

7.  From  and  alter  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  provisions  herein  con- 
tained, all  the  property  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Governors,  or  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Scheme,  shall  be  held,  used,  and  applied  by  them  upon 
and  for  the  following  trusts  and  purposes  ; — 

To  maintain  a free  Boarding  School  for  poor  or 
reduced  Protestant  Boys,  to  be  called  “ Morgan’s 
School,”  and  a free  Boarding  School  for  poor  or  re- 
duced Protestant  Girls,  to  be  called  “ Mercer’s  School,” 
in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  conditions  and  pro- 
visions herein  prescribed. 

General  Provisions  as  to  the  Schools. — Maintenance  of 
Schools. 

8.  The  schools  shall  be  maintained  in  the  buildings 
hitherto  occupied  thereby,  respectively,  or  in  such 
other  buildings  as  the  Governors  may  acquire,  as  here- 
inafter provided.  The  Governors  may,  if  and  when 
they  shall  so  think  fit,  remove  either  or  both  of  the 
said  schools  to  some  other  convenient  site  or  sites,  in 
or  near  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  upon  any  such  re- 
moval of  either  school,  the  buildings  and  premises 
theretofore  occupied  by  it  may  be  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  other  school,  or  may  be  sold,  let,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  to  the  best  advantage.  Provided 
always  that  no  such  removal  shall  take  place,  nor  shall 
any  agreement  for  the  same,  or  for  any  letting,  sale, 
or  disposal  of  the  existing  school  premises,  be  made, 
or  entered  into  by,  or  become  binding  upon  the 
Governors,  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for 
Ireland,  and  such  sanction  shall  not  be  given  unless 
and  until  the  said  Commissioners  shall  have  satisfied 
themselves,  upon  due  inquiry,  that  such  removal  is  for 
the  benefit  of  either  or  both  Schools. 

Free  Pupils. 

9.  The  number  of  female  free  pupils  shall  not  be 
reduced  below  the  number  of  the  male  free  pupils,  but 
the  Governors  may,  if  they  think  fit,  admit  and  main- 
tain a greater  number  of  female  free  pupils  than  of  male 
free  pupils.  The  Governors  may  apply  such  portion 
of  the  income  of  Morgan’s  School  Endowment  as  they 
may  from  time  to  time  think  fit,  to  the  maintenance 
of  female  pupils,  but  the  income  of  Mercer's  School 
Endowment  shall  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
female  pupils  only. 

Additional  Endowments. 

10.  The  Governors  may  receive  and  hold  donations, 
subscriptions,  and  other  additional  endowments,  real 
or  personal,  and  apply  the  same  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Scheme.  They  may  also  receive  and  hold  dona- 
tions, subscriptions,  and  other  endowments,  real  or 
personal,  and  apply  the  same  for  any  object  connected 
with  the  Schools,  or  either  of  them,  or  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Scheme,  which  shall  not  be  inconsistent 
with,  or  calculated  to  impede,  the  efficient  working  of 
the  provisions  hereof.  All  property  and  moneys  so 
received  or  applied  shall  be  included  in  the  accounts 
to  be  kept  by  the  Governors  under  this  Scheme. 

Application  of  Endowment. 

11.  All  moneys  received  by  the  Governors  under  or 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme  shall  (subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Scheme,  and  to  any  special 
trusts  or  conditions  upon  which  any  part  thereof  may 
be  received),  be  expended  and  applied  by  them  for  the 
following  purposes : — • 

(a.)  To  maintain  the  Schools,  furniture,  appliances, 
premises  in  good  order  and  condition,  and  to 
fflake  such  additions  thereto,  and  improvements  there- 
rn,  as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time. 


(b.)  To  pay  all  rents,  taxes,  charges,  cost  of  insur- 
ance, and  other  outgoings  and  expenses,  necessarily  or 
properly  payable  out  of  or  for  the  said  premises,  and 
to  defray  the  necessary  working  expenses  of  the 
Schools,  and  the  cost  of  management. 

(c.)  To  maintain  an  efficient  Teaching  Staff  for  the 
Schools  j for  this  purpose  the  Governors  may  employ 
and  pay  such  Teachers  as  they  may  deem  it  expedient 
to  engage  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils — including 
Teachers  qualified  to  give  instruction  iu  such  special 
subjects  of  Intermediate,  Technical,  Commercial,  or 
Industrial  Education  as  they  shall  deem  suitable  or 
useful  for  any  sufficient  number  of  the  pupils.  The 
education  to  be  given  in  the  Schools  shall  be  such  as 
may  from  time  to  time  seem  best  calculated  to  enable 
the  pupils  on  leaving  School  to  maintain  themselves 
in  respectable  positions  of  life  by  their  own  exertions. 

(d.)  To  maintain  a sufficient  household  and  domestic 
staff,  and  to  provide  suitable  board,  lodging,  and  ac- 
commodation for  the  pupils. 

( e.)  To  provide  prizes  for  the  most  deserving  pupils  : 
such  prizes  may  be  awarded  in  such  manner  as  the 
Governors  may  deem  best  calculated  to  stimulate  the 
industry,  reward  the  diligence,  or  promote  the  progress 
of  the  pupils,  and  may  be  so  given  as  to  enable  or 
encourage  deserving  and  capable  pupils,  who  require 
such  assistance,  to  continue  their  education  at  the 
Schools  longer  than  they  could  otherwise  do,  or  to 
obtain  special  instruction  or  more  advanced  education 
elsewhere. 

(/!)  To  advance  in  life  deserving  pupils  whose  cir- 
cumstances are  such  that  they  need  assistance  on 
leaving  school.  Such  assistance  shall,  in  each  case,  be 
given  with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  and  needs 
of  the  pupil  receiving  the  same,  and  may  be  given  as 
or  towards  apprenticeship  fees,  the  cost  of  obtaining 
special  instruction  or  more  advanced  education  else- 
where, or  in  such  other  mode,  and  subject  to  such 
conditions,  as  the  Governors  may  consider  most  ad- 
vantageous. 

Election  of  Free  Pupils. 

12.  The  election  of  free  pupils  for  each  school  shall 
take  place  once  in  each  half-year,  and  not  oftener,  upon 
an  appointed  day,  at  a meeting  of  which  every  Gover- 
nor shall  have  due  notice ; aud  before  each  election 
the  Governors  shall  be  furnished  with  a list  of  all  the 
candidates,  and  a statement  of  the  circumstances  and 
claims  of  each.  Public  notice  shall  be  given  of  the 
time  and  place  appointed  for  each  election,  and  of  the 
manner  and  form  in  which  applications  may  be  made. 

Qualifications  of  Free  Pupils. 

13.  Every  free  pupil  admitted  shall  be  qualified  a3 
follows : — 

(a.)  He  or  she  shall  be  the  lawful  child  of  Protestant 
parents,  and  shall,  by  the  death,  or  by  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  either  or  both  parents,  have  been 
reduced  to  need  the  assistance  to  be  obtained  in  the 
school. 

(b.)  He  or  she  shall  be  of  good  character  and  con- 
duct, and  physically  and  intellectually  fitted  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  education  given  in  the  school. 

(c.)  He  or  she  shall,  upon  the  day  of  election,  be 
not  less  than  nine  nor  more  than  twelve  years  of  age, 
unless  in  any  case  of  exceptional  urgency  or  necessity, 
when  a candidate  not  less  than  eight,  nor  more  than 
thirteen  years  of  age,  may  be  admitted  by  special  reso- 
lution of  the  Governors. 

( d .)  All  candidates  shall  present  themselves  at  the 
school  upon  the  day  of  election,  shall  be  seen  by  the 
Governors,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  an  examination 
to  be  conducted  by  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
principal  teacher  of  the  school.  The  examination 
Htia.ll  be  directed  to  ascertain  the  education  already 
received  by  the  candidates,  and  their  capacity  for  fur- 
ther instruction.  The  results  thereof  Bhall,  with. the 
other  circumstances  of  each  candidate,  be  taken  into 
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appendix  c.  account  by  the  Governors  in  selecting  the  pupils  to  he 
admitted. 

(ft.)  After  production  of  sufficient  evidence  of  qualifi- 
cation, and  after  consideration  by  the  Governors  of  the 
relative  merits,  needs,  and  circumstances  of  all  the 
candidates,  those  to  be  admitted  shall  be  elected  by 
the  open  votes  of  the  majority  of  Governors  present. 

Time  of  remaining  in  School. 

14.  Every  free  pupil  admitted  as  aforesaid  may  be 
lodged,  clothed,  dieted,  and  instructed  in  the  school 
until  the  end  of  the  half-year  in  which  he  or  she  shall 
attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  During  such  half- 
year  the  Governors  may,  upon  due  consideration  of 
the  circumstances,  conduct,  and  proficiency  of  the 
pupil,  permit  him  or  her  to  remain  in  the  school 
for  such  further  period,  not  exceeding  one  year,  as 
they  may  think  fit ; and  they  may  retain,  until  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  any  pupil  wishing  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  a teacher,  or  whose  services  as  a monitor 
or  pupil  teacher  shall  be  needed  in  the  school. 

Removal  of  Pupils. 

15.  The  Governors  may  require,  as  a condition  of 
admission,  an  undertaking  from  two  relatives  or 
friends  of  each  candidate,  to  remove  him  or  her  from 
the  school  whenever  required  by  the  Governors,  whe- 
ther permanently  or  during  vacation.  The  Governors 
may  dismiss  any  pupil,  at  any  time,  for  adequate  cause, 
and  the  sufficiency  of  such  cause  shall  be  in  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  Governors. 

Paying  Pupils. 

16.  In  addition  to  the  free  pupils  to  be  admitted 
'as  aforesaid,  the  Governors  may  from  time  to  time, 
upon  such  terms  and  subject  to  such  conditions  and 
restrictions  as- they  shall  think  proper,  admit,  boarders 
or  day  pupils,  who  shall  pay  or  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  and  education,  but  so  that  the 
provision  for  the  free  pupils  shall  not  be  prejudiced 
thereby,  nor  them  number  reduced  below  thirty  in 
either  school,  so  long  as  the  income  of  the  endowment 
shall  suffice  to  maintain  that  number. 


shall  also  make  provision  that  one  or  more  of  th 
Governors  shall  visit  each  school  once  at  least  in  each 
month  (except  during  vacation).  Notice  of  every 
meeting  shall  be  given  to  each  Governor  two  clear 
days  at  the  least,  or  such  other  time  as  the  Governors 
may  direct,  before  each  meeting.  The  Chairman,  or 
in  his  absence  the  Vice-Chairman,  or  any  five  other 
Governors,  may  at  any  time  summon  a special  meet 
ing,  giving  notice  to  each  Governor  six  clear  days  at 
the  least,  or  such  other  time  as  the  Governors  may 
direct,  before  such  meeting,  specifying  in  such  notice 
the  object  thereof.  Every  meeting  may  adjourn  for 
the  completion  of  its  business  to  such  time  and  place 
as  the  Governors  present  may  appoint. 


Minutes,  Boohs,  and  Documents. 

19.  Every  Governor,  not  being  an  ex-officio  Gover- 
nor, shall,  at  or  before  the  first  meeting  which  he 
attends,  sign  a declaration  in  a book  to  be  kept  for 
that  purpose,  of  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor, and  until  he  has  signed  such  declaration  he  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  act  as  a Governor.  Minute-books 
shall  be  kept  by  the  Governors,  in  which  minutes  of 
all  their  proceedings  shall  be  duly  entered.  All  deeds 
and  other  writings  sealed  with  the  common  seal,  and 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  any  meeting,  and  two 
other  Governors,  shall  be  held  to  be  validly  executed 
on  behalf  of  the  Governors. 

Committees. 

20.  The  Governors  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint 
a Committee  or  Committees  consisting  of  any  two  or 
more  of  their  number  to  superintend  and  cany  into 
execution  any  orders,  rules,  or  directions  of  the  Gover- 
nors with  respect  to  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  or 
to  manage  such  of  the  business  of  the  schools  as  the 
Governors  may  deem  it  expedient  to  depute  to  such 
Committee  or  Committees.  The  Governors  may  fix 
the  quorum,  define  the  duties,  and  regulate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  every  such  Committee  as  they  may  think 
fit.  They  may  also  appoint  a Ladies’  Committee  to 
assist  them  in  the  management  of  the  schools  as  may 
be  found  expedient. 


General  Provisions  as  to  Governing  Body. — Chairman, 

Quorum,  and  Secretary. 

17.  The  Archbishop  shall  be  ex-officio  Chairman  of 
the  Governors.  The  Governors  at  their  first  meeting 
in  each  year  shall  elect  from  among  themselves  aVice°- 
Chairman,  who  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first 
meeting  in  the  succeeding  year.  The  Chairman,  or 
in  his  absence  the  Vice-Chairman,  shall  preside  at  the 
meetings,  and  in  the  absence  of  both,  the  majority  of 
the  Governors  present  at  each  meeting  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  who  shall  preside  thereat.  Three  Gover- 
nors shall  constitute  a quorum,  and  all  matters  and 
•questions  shall  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  the 
Governors  present ; in  every  case  of  equality  of  votes, 
the  Chairman  shall  have  a second  or  casting  vote. 
The  Governors  may  appoint  a competent  person  to  act 
as  their  Secretary  and  Accountant,  at  such  reasonable 
salary  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  may  appoint  any  one 
or  two  of  their  own  number  to- act  as  Honorary  Secre- 
tary or  Secretaries. 

Meetings  of  Governors. 

18.  Within  ODe  calendar  month  after  the  date  of 
this  Scheme,  and  twice  at  the  least  in  every  year 
thereafter,  the  Governors  shall  meet  at  the  schools 
and  they  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and 
places  as  they  may  from  time  to  tima  appoint.  At 
each  of  two  meetings  to  be  held  in  each  year  at  the 
schools,  the  Governors  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
examining  for  themselves  into  the  material,  moral 
and  educational  condition  of  each  school,  and  they 


Vacancies  in  the  Office  of  Governor. 

21.  Every  Governor,  not  being  an  ex-officio  Gover- 
nor, who.  shall  resign  by  writing  under  his  hand,  or 
shall  become  bankrupt,  or  shall  become  incapable  of 
acting,  or  shall  for  the  space  of  one  year  fail  to  attend 
any  meeting  of  the  Governors,  shall  thereupon  vacate 
his  office  ; and  every  vacancy  with  the  cause  thereof 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  Minutes,  and  shall  be  filled 
as  hereinbefore  provided  as  soon  as  conveniently  may 
be  after  it  shall  have  occurred. 

By-Laws  and  Regulations. 

22.  The  Governors  may,  from  time  to  time,  make 
such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  they  shall  consider 
convenient  and  needful  for  the  good  government  and 
management  of  the  schools,  and  for  effectuating  the 
purposes  of  this  Scheme ; provided  that  no  such  by- 
law or  regulation  shall  be  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Scheme,  and  that  the  same  may  be 
repealed,  altered,  and  amended  by  the  Governors  as 
they  may  from  time  to  time  think  fit. 

Accounts  and  Audit. 

23.  The  Governors  shall  cause  to  be  kept  regular 
accounts  of  all  their  receipts  and  disbursements,  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time 
required  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions  and  Bequests,  or  prescribed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  accounts  for  each  year 
ending  the  31st  day  of  December  or  such  other  day 
as  the  said  Commissioners  or  Board  shall  appoint,  or 
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an  abstract  thereof,  in  such  form  as  the  said  Commis- 
sioners or  Board  shall  prescribe  shall  be  submitted* 
for  audit  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  March  following, 
or  such  other  day  as  the  said  Commissioners  or  Board 
shall  appoint,  to  an  Auditor  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  or  to  such  other  competent  authority  as  the 
said  Commissioners  shall  direct.  The  Governors  shall 
keep  an  account  with  such  bank  as  they  may  from 
time  to  time  select,  and  all  moneys  receivable  or  pay- 
able by  them  (except  petty  cash)  shall  be  lodged  to 
or  drawn  from  such  account,  and  every  cheque  shall 
be  signed  by  two  Governors,  at  the  least,  thereto 
authorized. 

Inspection. 

24.  If  and  -whenever  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall 
appoint  an  Inspector  of  the  schools,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Act,  section  17,  such  Inspector  shall  inspect  the 
same  once  at  the  least  in  each  year,  and  so  much  oftener 
as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  direct,  and  the  remunera- 
tion of  such  Inspector,  whenever  fixed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Governors  as  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  may  direct. 

Powers  of  Governors. 

25.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme,  the 
Governors  may  prescribe  and  regulate  the  course  of 
instruction,  and  the  terms  and  vacations,  and  may 
make  all  necessary  and  proper  arrangements  to  be  ob- 
served in,  and  shall  have  and  exercise  general  super- 
vision and  control  over  the  schools.  Subject  as  afore- 
said, they  may  appoint  from  time  to  time,  upon  such 
terms  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  at  such  salaries  as 
they  may  deem  sufficient,  the  several  members  of  the 
teaching  and  domestic  staff  employed  in  or  about  the 
schools,  and  also  such  other  officers  and  servants  as 
they  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  advisable.  Sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained  as  to  the 
vested  interests  of  individuals  holding  office  at  the 
date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  every  teacher,  officer, 
and  other  person  in  the  employment  of  the  Governors 
shall  be  removable  by  the  Governors  for  adequate 
cause,  or  upon  reasonable  notice,  or  upon  payment  of 
a reasonable  sum,  not  exceeding  six  months’  salary,  in 
lieu  of  notice.  The  Governors  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests,  grant  to  any  teacher  or  other  officer  in  their 
employment  who  shall  become  incapable  of  further 
duty,  or  whose  services  shall  be  no  longer  required,  a 
reasonable  retiring  pension  or  gratuity,  to  be  fixed 
with  due  regard  to  length  of  service.  No  person  ap- 
pointed after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  to  any  paid 
office  or  employment  under  the  Governors,  or  becom- 
ing entitled  to  any  salary  or  emolument  out  of  the 
endowment  under  any  such  appointment,  shall  be 
capable  of  becoming,  or  shall  continue  to  be  a Gover- 
nor. 

Extern  Education. 

26.  If  it  shall  at  any  time  be  found  expedient  to 
P-^e  all  or  any  part  of  the  education  of  all  or  any 
o the  pupils  at  any  neighbouring  day  school  or  schools, 
or  to  permit  them  to  visit  any  teacher  or  teachers  for 
be  purpose  of  instruction  out  of  the  schools,  the 
Governors  may  make  such  arrangements  for  this  pur- 
P°se  as  they  shall  deem  best  calculated  to  secure  or 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  endowments,  to  save 
expense,  and  to  promote  the  education  of  the  pupils. 

Management  of  Estates. 

^'overnors  may,  from  time  to  time,  make 
bnch  arrangements  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for 
,, e custody  of  all  deeds  and  documents  belonging  to 
, -Endowments,  for  the  management  of  the  estates 
a 1 HroPer^r  vested  in  them,  for  the  appointment  of 
land  agent  or  land  agents,  and  for  the  employment 
a solicitor  or  solicitors  and  of  such  bailifis  and  other 
eers  as  they  shall  find  it  expedient  to  employ  to 


assist  m such  management.  Every  agent  shall  be 
required  to  account  once  at  least  in  each  year,  and  in 
such  account  to  include  all  rents  and  other  income  due 
or  payable  up  to  the  gale  day  next  preceding  the  date 
of  furnishing  the  account  to  the  Governors. 

Lettings. 

28.  The  Governors  may  make  agricultural  or 
occupation  leases  and  lettings  of  land  from  vear  to 
year  or  for  any  term  of  years  not  exceeding  forty  years, 
and  leases  of  buildings  from  year  to  year,  or  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  ninety-nine  years,  and  leases  for 
building  for  any  term  not  exceeding  200  years,  so 
that  every  such  lease  and  letting  shall  take  effect  in 
possession  upon  or  within  three  years  after  the  rnakin" 
thereof,  and  shall  be  made  at  the  highest  rent  that 
may  fairly  and  reasonably  be  obtained,  and  without 
fine. 

Sale,  Exchange,  and  Fines. 

29.  The  Governors  may,  in  such  manner  as  they 
with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  shall  deem  most  expedient, 
sell,  exchange,  let  upon  fine,  mortgage,  or  otherwise 
dispose  of,  all  or  part  of  the  lands  and  buildings  (not 
being  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Schools,  or 
either  of  them)  which  may  be  vested  in  them,  so  that 
every  such  dealing  shall  be  carried  out  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  that  all  money  obtained  thereon  shall 
be  treated  as  part  of  the  capital  of  the  Endowment, 
and  invested  or  otherwise  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  hereof. 

Investment. 

30.  The  Govei-nors  may  from  time  to  lime  sell  any 
of  the  estates,  funds,  and  securities  vested  in  them, 
and  invest  the  moneys  arising  therefrom,  or  other  the 
'capital  of  the  endowment,  and  also  any  surplus  or 
residue  of  income  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
schools,  in  any  of  the  public  stocks,  funds  or  securities 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  colony  or  dependency 
thereof,  or  in  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  of 
Ii-eland,  or  upon  freehold  or  leasehold  securities  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or,  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  upon 
any  of  the  preference  shares  or  stocks,  or  the  deben- 
tures or  mortgages,  of  any  company  or  corporation, 
whether  municipal,  commercial,  or  otherwise,  carrying 
on  business  or  constituted  for  any  purpose  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  any  colony  or  dependency  there- 
of, which  during  the  three  years  then  last  past  shall 
have  paid  upon  all  its  ordinary  stock  or  shares  a 
dividend  in  each  year  of  not  less  than  <£3  per  centum, 
and  the  Governors  may  from  time  to  time  vary  such 
investments. 

Payment  of  Expenses. 

31.  The  Governors  shall,  subject  to  the  other 
provisions  of  this  scheme,  pay  out  of  the  income  of  the 
endowments  hereby  vested  in  them,  all  expenses  and 
outgoings  which  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  shall 
be  properly  and  necessarily  payable  by  the  Governors 
or  out  of  the  endowment,  for  the  costs  and  expenses 
of  this  scheme,  or  of  audit  or  inspection,  or  otberwise- 

Provision  for  Vested  Interests. 

32.  Every  individual  who  at  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act  held,  and  at  the  date  of  this  scheme  shall 
continue  to  hold,  any  office,  place,  employment,  pension, 
compensation,  allowance,  or  emolument  under  or  arising 
out  of  the  endowments  hereby  transferred  to  and 
vested  in  the  Governors,  shall  continue  to  hold  and  be 
entitled  to  receive  the  same  from  the  Governors,  upon 
the  same  terms  and  in  the  same  manner  in  every 
respect  as  he  or  she  held  and  was  entitled  to  receive, 
the  same  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
every  such  individual  shall  remain  bound  to  perform 
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appendix  c tlie  same  and  all  like  duties  for  the  Governors,  so 

-— ■*  long  as  his  or  her  employment  shall  continue,  as  he  or 

she  would  have  been  hound  to  perform  for  his  or  her 
existing  employers  if  this  Scheme  had  not  passed  ; 
and  his  or  her  employment  may  be  determined  by  the 
Governors  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme 
by  dismissal  for  adequate  cause,  or  by  the  same  notice 
. - from,  or  on  the  same  payment  in  lieu  of  notice  by  the 

Governors,  by  or  on  which  such  existing  employers 
might  have  determined  such  employment  if  this 
Scheme  had  not  passed. 

Discharge  of  existing  Trustees. 

33.  Immediately  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  the 
existing  Trustees  of  Morgan’s  School  and  Mercer’s 
School  respectively,  shall  proceed  to  pay  and  discharge 
out  of  the  moneys  in  their  hands  all  the  salaries,  out- 
goings, and  liabilities  due  or  payable  by  them  up  to 
the  date  of  this  Scheme,  and  shall  prepare  a final 
account  of  all  then-  receipts  and  disbursements,  and 
submit  the  same  for  audit  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  or  such  other  competent  authority  as  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests 
shall  direct.  Upon  such  audit  the  net  cash  balances 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  said  Trustees  or  of  their 
treasurer  or  bankers,  or  of  any  other  person  on  their 
account,  shall  be  ascertained  and  certified,  and  there- 
upon the  same  and  all  securities  held  by  the  said 


Trustees,  shall  be  forthwith  transferred  or  paid  to  the 
Governors,  to  be  by  them  held  and  applied  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Scheme,  and  accounted  for  accordingly 
The  said  existing.  Trustees  shall,  at  the  same  time 
deliver  to  the  Governors  all  books,  documents,  and 
other  chattels  and  effects  belonging  to  or  held  by  them 
as  siich  Trustees,  and  thereupon  the  said  Trustees  shall 
be  discharged.  All  debts  and  other  sums  then  accruing 
or  payable  to  or  recoverable  by  the  said  Trustees 
respectively,  shall  thereupon  and  thenceforth  accrue 
and  become  payable  to  or  recoverable  by  the  Governors 
and  all  sums  then  payable  by  and  recoverable  from  the 
said  Trustees  respectively  shall  be  thereupon  and 
thenceforth  payable  by  and  recoverable  from  the 
Governors. 

Alteration  of  Scheme. 

34.  This  Scheme  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  for  Ireland  in  any  matter  whatsoever  upon 
the  application  of  the  Governors  or  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  General  Synod,  but  except  upon  such 
application  no  alteration  shall  be  so  made,  and  no 
alteration  shall  be  made  contrary  to  anything  contained 
in  the  Act. 

Draft  Scheme  prepared  and  published  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  pursuance  of  the  Act,  sec.  21. 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 

26 tli  June,  1886. 


THE  METHODIST  FEMALE  ORPHAN  SCHOOL. 

Notice. — This  Draft  Scheme,  first  published  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  August,  1886,  lias  been  prepared  in 
pm'suance  of  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885.  During  two  months  after  the  firs 
publication,  the  Commissioners  will  receive  any  objections  to  the  Scheme  which  may  be  made  to  them 
in  writing  by  any  public  body  or  persons  interested  respecting  it,  and  any  amendments  proposed 
thereon ; and  will  afterwards  proceed  to  consider  such  objections  and  amendments  as  by  the  said  Act 
directed.  All  such  objections  and  amendments  should  be  forwarded  to  “ The  Secretary,  Educational 
Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin.’’ 


No.  4.  City  and  County  of  Dublin. 

Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission. 

Draft  Scheme,  under  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  for  the  future  government 
and  management  of  the  Educational  Endowment  in  the  City  of  Dublin  known  as  “The 
Methodist  Female  Orphan  School.”  \ 


"Whereas  Solomon  Walker,  late  of  Francis-street,  in 
the  City  of  Dublin,  silk  manufacturer,  deceased,  by 
his  will,  dated  13th  July,  1803,  bequeathed  the  sum 
of  £150  and  the  annual  interest  (then  amounting  to 
£100)  on  the  sum  of  £2,000  Government  stock  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  and  supporting  a Female  Charity 
School  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  to  be  called  the  Methodist 
Female  Orphan  School : 

And  whereas  a school  was  founded  in  pursuance  of 
the  said  will,  and  was  afterwards  removed  to,  and  is 
now  maintained  in  the  house  No.  36,  Harrington- 
street,  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  held  under  a grant  for 
ever,  dated  27th  August,  1852,  at  the  yearly  rent  of 
£7  4s.  Qd. : 

And  whereas  in  the  year  1825,  by  decree  of  the 
then  Court  of  Chancery,  in  the  cause  of  Kyle  against 
Barrett,  a sum  of  £500,  late  Irish  currency,  was 
allocated  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  school  out  of  the 
assets  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Barrett,  Senior  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  : . 

And  whereas,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
bequests,  certain  other  benefactions  have  been  since 
received  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  School,  and  the 
same,  with  the  principal  of  the  said  bequests,  are 


now  represented  by  two  sums  of  £2,289  18s.  1 d.  and 
£497  9s.  4d.  India  4 per  cent,  stock,  the  particulars 
whereof  are  specified  in  the  Schedule  hereto ; and  the 
said  stock  and  the  premises  occupied  for  the  purposes 
of  the  said  school  now  constitute  an  Educational 
Endowment  within  the  meaning  of  “The  Educa- 
tional Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,”  to  the  whole 
of  which  Endowment  the  said  Act  applies : 

And  whereas  the  cost  of  erecting  the  present  school- 
house,  and  of  maintaining  the  school  for  many  years 
past,  has  been  chiefly  provided  by  voluntary  collections 
and  contributions  from  members  of  tbe  Methodist 
Society  l-esident  in  the  City  and  County  of  Dublin : 
And.  whereas  it  has  appeared  to  the  Commissioners 
under  the  said  Act,  after  due  inquiry,  that,  in  order 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  said  Endowment,  the 
government  and  management  thereof  should  be  altered, 
in  manner  hereinafter  provided  : 

Therefore,  from  and  after  the  date  of  this  scheme 
(being  the  day  upon  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
shall  by  Order  in  Council  declare  his  approbation 
thereof),  the  said  Endowment  shall  be  held,  governed, 
managed,  and  applied  for  the  purposes,  with  the  powers, 
under  the  conditions  and  provisions,  and  in  the  manner 
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hereinafter  set  forth,  and  not  otherwise,  any  previous 
Act  of  Parliament,  letters  patent,  statute,  charter, 
deed  instrument,  trust,  or  direction  relating  to  the 
subject-matter  of  this  Scheme  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

Preliminary. — Interpretation  of  Terms. 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires,  the  following  terms  shall  be 
interpreted  as  follows : — 

11  The  Act  ” shall  mean  “ The  Educational  Endow- 
ments (Ireland)  Act,  1885.” 

“ The  Methodist  Female  Orphan  School " shall  mean 
the  Institution  heretofore  known  by  that  name,  and 
now  carried  on  at  No.  36,  Harrington-street,  in  the 
City  of  Dublin,  with  the  site,  buildings,  curtilage,  and 
appurtenances  thereof,  and  the  furniture,  appliances, 
and  other  chattels  thereunto  belonging,  and  all  the 
estate  and  interest  therein,  now  held  possessed  or 
enjoyed  by  any  person  or  persons  in  trust  for  the  same 
School,  or  used  for  the  purposes  thereof. 

“ The  Governors  ” shall  mean  the  Governing  Body 
of  “ The  Methodist  Female  Orphan  School,”  hereby 
incorporated. 

“ Elementary  Education  ” shall  mean  such  education 
as  may  be  given  in  the  National  schools  which  are 
aided  by  grants  from  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland. 

“The  Conference”  shall  mean  the  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Society,  or  other  the  supreme 
authority  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  Society  in 
Ireland,  and  shall  include  any  authority  duly  em- 
powered to  represent  or  act  for  the  Conference  in  that 
behalf. 

Incorporation  of  Governing  Body. — Governing  Body 
and  appointment  of  Governors. 

2.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  a 
Governing  Body  shall  be  formed  for  the  government 
and  management  of  the  Methodist  Female  Orphan 
School  in  manner  following  : — 

It  shall  consist,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  following 
fourteen  persons,  being  the  existing  Governors  and 
Members  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the 
said  School,  namely: — James  Booth,  Robert  Booth, 
Edward  Hodgins,  Roger  Horner,  John  Jameson,  The 
Reverend  R.  Crawford  Johnson,  J.  Lambert  Jones, 
Andrew  Kingsbury,  Samuel  M‘ Comas,  The  Reverend 
Charles  Robertson,  P.  B.  Robinson,  James  H.  Swanton, 
George  Sykes,  and  G.  Woodhouse ; together  with  the 
following  four  ex-officio  Governors,  namely: — The 
Chairman  and  the  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Dublin 
District  in  the  Methodist  Society,  the  General  Sec- 
retary for  Home  Missions  of  the  same  District,  and  the 
Principal  Officiating  Minister  of  the  Methodist 
Centenary  Chapel,  Dublin — all  for  the  time  being. 

The  Governors  shall  constitute  a Body  Corporate 
by  the  name  of  “The  Governors  of  the  Methodist 
Female  Orphan  School,”  with  perpetual  succession 
and  a common  seal,  and  power  to  acquire  and  hold 
property,  real  and  personal,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Scheme. 

Vacancies  among  existing  Governors. 

3.  Each  of  the  existing  Governors  above-named 
shall  hold  office  until  he  shall  die,  or  resign  by  writing 
under  his  hand,  or  shall  become  bankrupt,  or  shall 
refuse  to  act  or  become  incapable  of  acting,  or  shall 
cease  to  reside  peimanently  in  the  City  or  County  of 
Dublin,  or  shall  for  the  space  of  one  year  fail  to  attend 
any  meeting  of  the  Governors,  whereupon  he  shall 
vacate  his  office. 


Election  of  additional  Governors. 

4-  In  addition  to  the  Governors  hereinbefore  con- 


stituted, annual  Governors  may  from  time  to  time  be  Aspendxs  c. 
elected  as  follows  : — — — 

(a.)  A meeting  of  Subscribers  to  the  School,  of 
which  the  Governors  shall  give  due  notice,  shall 
be  held  in  the  month  of  December  in  each  year 
after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  and  those  present 
or  represented  by  proxy  at  such  meeting  who 
shall  have  at  any  time  subscribed  £5  or  upwards 
in  one  sum,  or  shall  in  the  then  current  year 
have  subsci-ibed  not  less  than  ten  shillings  for 
'the  purposes  of  the  School,  may  elect  not  more 
than  five  duly  qualified  Governors  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

( b .)  The  Quarterly  Meeting  held  next  before 
the  ist  day  of  January  in  each  year  after  the 
date  of  this  Scheme,  of  each  “Circuit”  of  the 
Methodist  Society  in  Ireland,  which  shall  in  the 
current  year,  have  collected  a sum  of  not  less 
than  £10  for  the  purposes  of  the  School,  may 

■ elect  not  more  than  two  duly  qualified  Governors 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  may  elect  a third  such 
Governor  if  the  sum  so  collected  by  them  shall 
amount  to  £20  or  upwards.  Provided  that  no 
contribution  included  in  the  collection  of  any 
Circuit  under  this  clause  shall  qualify  the  donor 
to  vote  under  the  preceding  clause  for  Governors 
at  the  meeting  of  subscribers. 

Every  person  who  shall  have  at  any  time  subscribed 
£10  or  upwards  in  one  sum,  or  shall  in  the  year  cur- 
rent  at  the  time  of  election  have  subscribed  not  less 
than  £1  for  the  purposes  of  the  School,  shall  be  duly 
qualified  to  be  elected  in  manner  aforesaid,  or  to  be 
co-opted  as  hereinafter  provided.  Every  elected  Go- 
vernor shall  enter  upon  office  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
and  hold  office  for  the  year  next  following  his  election, 
and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  if  he  shall  have 
attended  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Governors  held  during  such  year,  and  shall  be  other- 
wise qualified. 

Casual  Vacancies. 

5.  Whenever  any  elected  Governor  shall  die,  or 
resign  by  wilting  under  his  hand,  or  become  bankrupt, 
or  refuse  to  act,  or  become  incapable  of  acting,  or  cease 
to  reside  permanently  in  the  City  or  County  of  Dublin, 
he  shall  thereupon  vacate  his  office,  and  the  fact  of 
such  vacancy,  with  the  cause  thereof,  shall  be  recorded 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Governors,  and  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be  after  the  occurrence  of  such  vacancy, 
the  remaining  Governors  shall  co-opt  a duly  qualified 
Governor  to  fill  such  vacancy,  and  every  Governor  so 
co-opted  shall  hold  office  so  long  as  the  Governor 
in  whose  place  he  shall  have  been  co-opted  might  have 
held  the  same. 

Alteration  of  Governing  Body. 

6.  At  any  time,  and  from  time  to  time  after  the 
date  of  this  Scheme,  the  Conference  may  alter  the 
constitution  of  the  Governing  Body  hereby  constituted 
in  such  maimer  os  such  Conference  shall  deem  expe- 
dient, and  may  define  the  qualification,  and  provide 
for  the  election,  co-option  or  appointment  of  the  Go- 
vernors other  than  ex-officio  Governors,  and  may  declare 
and  define  the  office  or  offices  which  shall  qualify  any 
ex-officio  Governor  or  Governors  ; provided  that  every 
Governor,  other  than  an  ex-officio  Governor,  shall  be 
a subscriber  or  contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  School,, 
and  that  the  number  of  Governors,  other  than  ex-officio 
Governors,  shall  not  be  less  than  seven,  and  that  no 
existing  Governor  shall  be  removed  without  his  own 
consent. 

Vesting  and  Transfer  of  Endowments. 

7.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  “ The 
Methodist  Female  Orphan  School,”  and  all  the  estate 
and  interest  therein,  heretofore  held  in  trust  for  the 
School  under  the  instrument  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Schedule  hereto,  and  all  other  property, 
real  and  personal,  belonging  to  or  held  intrust  for  the 
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appendix  c.  School,  ox*  used  or  available  for  the  purposes  thereof, 
shall,  without  any  new  conveyance -or  instrument,  be 
transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Governors  hereby  con- 
stituted, and  be  thenceforth  held  by  them  and  their 
successors  for  ever,  upon  and  for  the  trusts  and  pur- 
poses of  this  Scheme,  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
and  provisions  herein  contained,  subject  nevertheless 
to  all  such  rents,  charges,  rights,  easements,  and  liabil- 
ities, as  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme  may  lawfully  affect 
the  same.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Breland  shall, 
without  further  order,  transfer  to  the  Governors  of 
the  Methodist  Female  Orphan  School  the  two  several 
sums  of  £2,289  18s.  \d  and  £497  9s.  4 d.  India  4 per 
cent,  stock  specified  in  the  second  part  of  the  Schedule 
hereto,  heretofore  held  in  trust  for  the  School,  and  all 
dividends  due  or  accruing  thereon,  and  all  other  pro- 
perty,  securities,  goods,  cluittels,  debts  and  moneys 
field  by  any  person  or  persons  for,  or  payable  to  or  for 
the  puiposes  of  the  School,  or  the  Trustees  or  Gover- 
nors thereof  respectively,  shall,  from  and  after  the 
date  of  this  Scheme,  without  any  new  transfer  or 
instrument,  be  delivex-ed,  transferred  and  paid  by  the 
person  or  persons  possessed  thereof,  or  bound  to  pay 
the  same,  to  the  Governors  hereby  constituted,  and  the 
receipt  of  any  three  Governors  for  any  transfer, 
delivery  or  payment  hereby  directed,  shall  be  a 
good  discharge  for  the  pei'sou  or  persons  making  the 
same,  and  he  or  they  shall  not  be  answerable  for  the 
application  thereof. 


Management  of  Property. — Sale,  Letting , and  Exchange. 

8.  The  Governors  may  at  any  time,  with  the  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  dispose,  by  way  of  sale  or 
letting,  or  in  exchange  for  other  lands  or  hereditaments, 
all  or  any  of  the  lands  and  buildings  which  now  are, 
or  at  any  future  time  may  be,  vested  in  them,  upon 
the  most  advantageous  terms  which  they  can  reason- 
ably obtain,  and  under  such  conditions  as  they  shall 
think  fit ; and  they  shall  receive  and  dispose  of  all 
moneys  received  on  any  such  sale,  letting,  or  exchange, 
for  the  purposes  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Scheme. 


Investments. 

9.  The  Governors  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
stocks,  funds,  and  securities  which  may  be  vested  in 
them  for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  and  may  invest 
the  moneys  arising  from  any  such  sale,  or  from 
the  sale,  or  for  equality  of  exchange  of  land  or 
buildings,  and  also  any  residue  of  income  not 
required  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  in  any  of  the 
public  stocks,  funds,  or  securities  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  any  Colony  or  Dependency  thereof,  or 
upon  freehold  or  leasehold  securities  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or,  with  the  px-evious  sanction  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  in 
or  upon  any  of  the  preference  shares  or  stocks,  or  the 
debentures  or  mortgages  of  any  Company  or  Corpora- 
tion, whether  municipal,  commercial,  or  otherwise, 
caiTying  on  business  or  constituted  for  any  purpose  in 
the  Uxxited  Kingdom,  or  any  Colony  or  Dependency 
thereof,  which,  during  the  thx-ee  years  then  last  past 
shall  have  paid  upon  all  its  ordinary  stock  or  shares  a 
dividend  in  each  year  of  not  less  than  3 per  cent.,  and 
the  Governors  may  from  time  to  time  vary  such  in- 
vestments. 

Additional  Endowments. 

10.  The  Governors  may  receive  and  hold  additional 
property,  real  and  personal,  donations,  bequests,  sub- 
scriptions, and  other  endowments,  and  may  apply  the 
same  for  the  pux-poses  of  this  scheme ; they  may  also 
receive  and  hold  such  property,  subscriptions,  dona- 
txons,  bequests,  and  endowments,  for  any  objects  con- 
nected with  the  school,  or  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Scheme,  which  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with,  or 


calculated  to  impede,  the  efficient  working  of  th 
provisions  hereof.  All  property  and  money  so  received 
or  applied  shall  be  included  in  the  accounts  to  be  kent 
by  the  Governors  under  this  Scheme.  1 

Trusts  of  Endowment. — Purposes  of  Scheme. 

11.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  provisions  herein  con- 
tained, all  property  of  or  belonging  to  the  Governors 
or  available  for  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  shall  be  held 
used,  and  applied  by  them  upon  trust  to  maintain  in 
the  City  nr  County  of  Dublin  a Female  Charity 
Boarding  School  for  orphan  diildx-en,  to  be  called 
“ The  Methodist  Female  Orphan  School,”  and  to  be 
maintained  in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  conditions 
and  provisions  herein  prescribed.  The  School  shall  be 
maintained  in  the  building  hitherto  occupied  thereby 
unless  and  until  the  Governors  shall  cause  the  school 
to  be  removed  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  Governors 
may,  if  and  when  they  shall  so  think  fit,  remove  the 
said  School  to  some  other  convenient  site  in  the  City 
or  County  of  Dublin,  axxd  upon  any  such  removal  the 
interest  of  the  Governors  in  the  building  and  premises 
theretofore  occupied  by  them  may  be  sold,  let,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  by  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Application  of  Endowment. 

12.  All  moneys  received  by  the  Governors  under 
or  for  the  pux-poses  of  this  Scheme,  shall,  subject  to 
the  other  provisions  herein  contained,  and  to  any 
special  trusts  or  conditions  upon  which  any  part  there- 
of may  be  received,  be  expended  and  applied  by  them 
for  the  following  purposes  : — 

(a.)  To  maintain  the  school,  furniture,  ap- 
pliances, and  premises,  in  good  order  and  condition, 
and  to  make  such  additions  thereto  and  improve- 
ments therein,  as  may  be  required  from  time  to 
time. 

(i.)  To  pay  all  rents,  rates,  taxes,  charges,  costs 
of  insurance,  and  other  outgoings  and  expenses, 
necessax-ily  or  px-operly  payable  out  of  or  for  the 
said  premises,  and  to  defray  the  xxecessary  working 
expenses  of  the  School,  and  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment. 

(c.)  To  pay  the  salary  of  an  efficient  matron 
who  shall  have  the  care  and  management  of  the 
childx-en  hoax-ding  in  the  school,  and  shall  be 
qualified  to  give  instruction  in  such  special  sub- 
jects of  domestic  and  industrial  Education  as  the 
Governors  may  from  time  to  time  consider 
neeessax-y. 

(d.)  To  maintain  a sufficient  household  and 
domestic  staff,  and  to  provide  suitable  board, 
lodging,  and  accommodation  for  the  pupils. 

(e.)  To  defx-ay  the  cost  of  educating  the  pupils, 
either  by  paying  such  fees  as  may  be  necessary 
to  obtain  them  a sxxitable  education  at  a convenient 
public  day-school,  or  by  engaging  a teacher  or 
teachers  to  instx-ucb  them  in  the  sclxool,  or  partly 
in  the  one  mode  and  partly  in  the  other,  as  the 
Governors  shall  from  time  to  time  think  expedient. 
The  education  given  to  the  pupils  shall  he  a 
thorough  English  elementax-y  education,  and 
may  include  instruction  in  such  special  subjects 
of  intermediate,  technical,  commercial,  or  in- 
dustrial education  as  the  Govei-nors  shall  deem 
sxxitable  or  useful  for  any-,  sufficient  number  of 
the  pupils.  The  education  to  be  given  to  the 
pupils  shall  be  such  as  may  from  time  to  time 
seem  best  calculated  to  enable  them  on  leaving 
school  to  maintain  themselves  in  respectable 
positions  of  life  by  their  own  exertions. 

(f. ) To  provide  prises  for  the  most  deserving 
pupils;  such  prizes  may  be  awarded  in  such 
manner  as  the  Governors  may  deem  best  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  the  industry,  x-eward  the 
diligence,  or  promote  the  progress  of  the  pupils, 
and  may  be  so  given  as  to  enable  or  encourage 
deserving  and  capable  pupils,  who  require  such 
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assistance,  to  continue  their  education  longer  than 
they  could  otherwise  do,  or  to  obtain  special 
instruction  or  more  advanced  education. 

(y.)  To  advance  in  life  deserving  pupils  whose 
circumstances  are  such  that  they  need  assistance 
on  leaving  school.  Such  assistance  shall,  in  each 
case,  be  given  with  dne  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances and  needs  of  the  pupil  receiving  the  same, 
and  may  be  given  as  or  towards  apprenticeship 
fees,  the  cost  of  obtaining  special  instruction  or 
more  advanced  education,  or  in  such  other  mode, 
and  subject  to  such  conditions,  as  the  Governors 
may  consider  most  advantageous. 

Divine  Worship  and  Religious  Instruction. 

13.  The  children  shall,  under  the  care  of  the  matron, 
or  some  other  responsible  person,  attend  Divine  Service 
at  such  place  of  worship  as  the  Governors  shall  from 
time  to  time  appoint,  and  shall  receive  such  religious 
instruction  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  approved  by 
the  Governors.  Provided  that  the  Governors  shall, 
upon  application  made  to  them  by  the  parent,  guardian, 
or  other  person  having  the  legal  right  to  the  custody 
of  any  pupil,  permit  such  pupil,  on  proper  supervision 
being  provided,  to  attend  the  Sunday  morning  service 
in  any  convenient  place  of  worship  of  the  religious 
denomination  to  which  such  pupil  may  belong,  and  shall 
also  make  arrangements  that  each  pupil  may  receive 
any  religious  instruction  given  to  children  of  her 
own  denomination  in  any  school  which  the  pupils  may 
attend. 

Election  of  Free  Pupils. 

14.  The  number  of  free  pupils  to  be  admitted  to  the 
school  shall  be  as  large  as  the  amount  of  the  funds 
will  from  time  to  time  allow.  "Whenever  there  shall 
be  a vacancy  an  election  shall  be  held,  but  not  oftener 
than  once  in  each  half-year.  Every  election  shall 
take  place  on  an  appointed  day,  at  a meeting,  of  which 
every  Governor  shall  have  due  notice.  The  application 
for  admission  to  the  school  shall  be  in  such  form  as 
the  Governors  shall  from  time  to  time  sanction  and 
approve,  and  at  least  seven  days  before  each  election 
every  Governor  shall  be  furnished  with  a list  of  all 
the  candidates,  and  a statement  of  the  circumstances 
and  the  claims  of  each.  Public  notice  shall  be  given 
of  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  each  election,  and 
of  the  manner  and  form  in  which  applications  may  be 
made. 

Qualifications  of  Free  Pupil*. 

15.  Every  free  pupil  admitted  shall  be  qualified  as 
follows : — 

(a.)  She  shall  be  the  lawful  child  of  Protestant 
parents,  and  shall  by  the  death  of  either  or  both 
parents  have  been  reduced  to  need  the  assistance 
to  be  obtained  from  the  schooL 

(b).  She  shall  be  of  good  character  and  conduct, 
and.  physically  and  intellectually  fitted  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  education  given  by  the 
school. 

(c.)  She  shall,  upon  the  day  of  election,  be  not 
less  than  eight,  nor  more  than  twelve  years  of 
age,  unless  in  any  case  of  exceptional  urgency  or 
necessity,  when  a candidate  not  less  than  seven, 
nor  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  may  be 
admitted  by  special  resolution  of  the  Governors. 

(d.)  After  production  of  sufficient  evidence  of 
qualification,  and  after  consideration  by  the 
Governors  of  the  relative  merits,  needs,  and 
circumstances  of  all  the  candidates,  those  to  be 
admitted  shall  be  elected  by  the  open  votes  of  the 
majority  of  Governors  present,  and  the  names  of 
the  Governors  taking  part  in  every  such  election 
shall  be  duly  recorded  in  the  minutes. 

(e.)  All  candidates  shall  present  themselves  at 
the  school  upon  the  day  of  election,  shall  be  seen 
by  the  Governor’s,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  an 
examination  which  shall  be  directed  to  ascertain 


the  education  already  received  by  the  candidates, 
and  their  capacity  for  further  instruction.  The 
results  thereof  shall,  with  the  other  circumstances 
of  each  candidate,  be  taken  into  account  by 
the  Governors  in  selecting  the  pupils  to  be 
admitted. 

Time  of  remaining  in  School. 

16.  Every  pupil  may  be  lodged,  clothed,  dieted,  and 
instructed  in  the  school  until  the  end  of  the  half-year 
in  which  she  shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 
During  such  half-year  the  Governors  may,  upon  due 
consideration  of  the  circumstances,  conduct  and 
proficiency  of  the  pupil,  permit  her  to  remain  in  the 
school  for  such  further  period,  not  exceeding  one  year, 
as  they  may  think  fit ; and  they  may  retain,  until  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  any  pupil  wishing  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  a teacher,  or  who  may  be  engaged  as  a 
monitor  or  pupil  teacher  in  the  Methodist  Female 
Orphan  School,  or  in  any  day  school  attended  by  the 
pupils. 

Provision  for  elementary  Education. 

17.  The  Governors  may  require,  as  a condition  of 
admission,  an  undertaking  from  two  relatives  or  friends 
of  each  candidate,  to  remove  her  from  the  school  when- 
ever required  by  the  Governors,  whether  permanently, 
or  during  vacation.  The  Governors  may  rlisniiw  any 
pupil,  at  any  time,  for  adequate  cause,  and  the 
sufficiency  of  such  cause  shall  be  in  the  sole  discretion 
of  the  Governors. 

Paying  Pupils. 

18.  In  addition  to  the  free  pupils  to  be  admitted  as 
aforesaid,  the  Governors  may  from  time  to  time,  upon 
such  terms  and  subject  to  such  conditions  and  restric- 
tions as  they  shall  thiuk  proper,  admit  boarders  or 
day  pupils,  who  shall  pay  or  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance  and  education,  but  so  that  the  pro- 
vision for  the  free  pupils  shall  not  be  prejudiced 
thereby. 

General  Provisions  as  to  Governing  Body. — Chairman, 
Quorum,  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

19.  The  Governors  shall  appoint  a chairman  at  their 
first  meeting,  and  thereafter  at  the  first  ordinary 
meeting  in  each  year,  or  at  an  ordinary  meeting  to  be 
held  at  such  period  of  the  year  as  they  may  fi-om  time 
to  time  determine.  They  shall  make  such  regulations 
as  they  think  fit  for  supplyiug  his  place  in  the  case  of 
his  death,  resignation,  or  absence  during  his  term  of 
office.  The  chairman  shall  always  be  eligible  for  re- 
election.  The  chairman  shall  preside  at  every  Meeting 
of  the  Governor’s.  Three  Governors  shall  constitute  a 
quorum,  and  all  matters  and  questions  shall  be 
determined  by  the  majority  of  the  Governors  present ; 
in  every  case  of  equality  of  votes,  the  chairman  shall 
have  a second  or  casting  vote.  The  Governors  may 
appoint  any  one  or  two  of  their  number  to  act  as 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Meetings  of  Governors. 

20.  Within  one  calendar  month  after  the  date  of  this 
Scheme,  and  once  at  the  least  in  every  month  thereafter, 
the  Governors  shall  meet  at  the  school,  and  they  may 
also  meet  at  such  other  times  and  places  as  they  may 
from  time  to  time  appoint.  Notice  of  every  meeting 
shall  be  given  to  each  Governor  twocleardaysat.  the  least, 
or  such  other  time  as  the  Governors  may  direct,  before 
each  meeting.  The  chairman  and  secretary  or  any 
five  other  Governors  may,  at  any  time,  summon  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Governors,  giving  notice  to 
each  Governor  six  clear  days  at  the  least,  or  such  other 
time  as  the  Governors  may  direct,  before  such  meet- 
ing, specifying  in  such  notice  the  object  thereof.  Every 
meeting  may  adjourn  for  the  completion  of  its  business 
to  such  time  or  place  as  the  Governors  present  may 
appoint. 

Minutes,  Boohs,  and  Documents. 

21.  Every  Governor,  not  being  an  ex-officio  Governor, 
shall  at  or  before  the  first  meeting  which  he  attends. 
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Appendix  c sign  a declaration  in  a boob  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose,  of  Ms  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Governor,  and 
until  be  Las  signed  such  declaration  be  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  act  as  a Governor.  Minute  books  shall  be 
kept  by  the  Governors,  in  which  minutes  of  all  their 
proceedings  shall  be  duly  entered.  All  deeds  and 
other  writings  sealed  with  the  common  seal,  and  signed 
by  the  chairman  of  any  meeting  and  two  other 
Governors,  shall  be  held  to  be  validly  executed  on 
behalf  of  the  Governors. 

Committees. 

22.  The  Governors  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint 
any  two  or  more  of  their  number  to  be  a'  Committee 
to  superintend  and  cany  into  execution  any  orders, 
rules,  or  directions  of  the  Governors  with  respect  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Scheme.  The  Governors  may  fix 
the  quorum,  define  the  duties,  and  regulate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  every  such  Committee  as  they  may  think 
fit.  They  shall  also  appoint  a Committee  of  Ladies 
to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  may 
define  the  duties  and  regulate  the  proceedings  of  such 
Committee  from  time  to  time. 

By-laws. 

23.  The  Governors  may  from  time  to  time  make 
such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  they  shall  consider 
convenient  and  needful  for  the  good  government  and 
management  of  the  School,  for  regulating  the  election 
of  Governors,  and  for  effectuating  the  other  purposes 
of  this  Scheme,  provided  that  no  such  by-law  or  regu- 
lation shall  be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Scheme,  and  that  the  same  may  be  repealed,  altered, 
and  amended,  by  the  Governors,  from  time  to  time,  as 
they  shall  deem  expedient. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Subscribers. 

24.  The  Governors  shall,  once  in  each  year,  upon 
an  appointed  day,  of  wMch  public  notice  shall  be 
given,  summon  a meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
School,  at  wMch  the  Governors  shall  present  an 
annual  report  of  their  proceedings,  and  shall  make  all 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  Section  of  Governors 
as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Accounts  and  Audit. 

25.  The  Governors  shall  cause  to  be  kept  regular 
accounts  of  all  their  receipts  and  disbursements,  in 
such  maimer  and  form  as  may  be  from  time  to  time 
prescribed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the 
accounts  for  each  year  ending  the  3 1st  day  of  December, 
or  an  abstract  thereof,  in  such  form  as  the  said  Board 
shall  prescribe,  shall  be  submitted  for  audit  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  March  following,  to  an  Auditor 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  to  such  other 
competent  authority  as  the  said  Board  shall  direct. 
The  Governors  shall  keep  an  account  with  such  bank 
as  they  may  from  time  to  time  select,  and  all  moneys 
receivable  or  payable  by  them  (except  petty  cash)  shall 
be  lodged  to  or  drawn  from  such  account,  and  every 
cheque  shall  be  signed  by  two  Governors,  at  the  least, 
thereto  authorized. 

Appointment  of  Inspector  by  Lord  Lieutenant. 

26.  If  and  whenever  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall 
appoint  an  Inspector  of  the  school,  in  pursuance  of 
the . Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885 
section  17,  such  Inspector  shall  inspect  the  same  once 
at  the  least  in  each  year,  and  so  much  oftener  as  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  may  direct,  and  the  remuneration  of 
such  Inspector,  whenever  fixed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Governors' of  the  school  in 
such  manner  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  direct. 

Powers  of  Governors. 

27.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme  the 
Governors  may,  if  and  when  the  same  shall  become 
necessary,  prescribe  and  regulate  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  pupils,  and  the  terms  and 


vacations,  and  shall  exercise  general  supervision  and 
control  over  the  school.  Subject  as  aforesaid,  they 
may  appoint  from  time  to  time  upon  such  terms  as 
they  shall  think  fit,  and  at  such  salaries  as  they  may 
deem  sufficient,  such  officers  and  servants  as  they  Hlmj| 
from  time  to  time  deem  advisable  ; every  officer  and 
servant  in  the  employment  of  the  Governors  shall  be 
removable  by  the  Governors  for  adequate  cause  or 
upon  reasonable  notice,  or  upon  payment  of  a reason- 
able sum,  not  exceeding  six  months’  salary,  in  lieu  of 
notice,  subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  hereinafter 
contained  as  to  the  vested  interests  of  individuals 
holding  office  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 
Provided  always  that  no  person  holding  any  paid  office 
or  employment  under  the  Governors,  or  entitled  to  any 
salary  or  emolument  out  of  the  endowment,  shall  be 
capable  of  becoming  or  shall  continue  to  be  a Governor. 

Payment  of  Expenses. 

■ 28.  The  Governors  shall,  subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  scheme,  pay  out  of  the  income  of  the 
endowment  hereby  vested  in  them,  all  expenses  and 
outgoings  which  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
shall  be  properly  and  necessarily  payable  by  the 
Governors  or  out  of  the  endowment,  for  the  costs  and 
expenses  of  this  Scheme,  or  of  audit  or  inspection,  or 
otherwise. 


Provision  for  Vested  Interests. 

29.  Every  individual  who  at  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act  held,  and  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme  shall 
continue  to  hold,  any  office,  place,  employment 
pension,  compensation,  allowance,  or  emolument  under 
or  arising  out  of  the  endowment  hereby  transferred 
to  and  vested  in  the  Governors,  shall  continue  to  hold 
and  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  from  the  Governors, 
upon  the  same  terms  and  in  the  same  manner  in  every 
respect  as  he  or  she  held  and  was  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
every  such  individual  shall  remain  bound  to  perform 
the  same  and  all  like  duties  for  the  Governors,  so  long 
as  his  or  her  employment  shall  continue,  as  he  or  she 
would  have  been  bound  to  perform  for  his  or  her 
existing  employers  if  this  Scheme  had  not  passed; 
and  his  or  her  employment  may  be  determined  by  the 
Governors  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme 
by  dismissal  for  adequate  cause,  or  by  the  same  notice 
from,  or  on  the  same  payment  in  lieu  of  notice  by  the 
Governors,  by  or  on  which  such  existing  employers 
might  have  determined  such  employment  if  this  Scheme 
had  not  passed. 

Discharge  of  existing  Trustees. 

30.  Immediately  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  the 
existing  Trustees  and  Governors  of  the  Methodist 
Female  Orphan  School  shall  proceed  to  pay  and  dis- 
charge out  of  the  moneys  in  their  hands  all  the 
salaries,  outgoings,  and  liabilities  due  or  payable  by 
them  up  to  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  and  shall  prepare 
a final  account  of  all  their  receipts  and  disbursements, 
and  submit  the  same  for  audit  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  Upon  such  audit  the  net  cash  balances 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  said  Trustees  or  of  their 
treasurer  or  bankers,  or  of  any  other  person  on  their 
account,  shall  be  ascertained  and  certified,  and  there- 
upon the  same  and  all  securities  held  by  the  said 
Trustees  or  Governors,  shall  be  forthwith  transferred 
and  paid  to  the  Governors  hereby  constituted,  co  be 
by  them  held  and  applied  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Scheme,  and  accounted  for  accordingly.  The  said  ex- 
isting Trustees  or  Governors  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
deliver  to  the  Governors  hereby  constituted  all  books, 
documents,  and  other  chattels  and  effects  belonging  to 
or  held  by  them  as  such  Trustees  or  Governors,  and 
thereupon  the  said  existing  Trustees  or  Governors 
shall  be  discharged.  All  debts  and  other  sums  then 
accruing,  or  payable  to  or  recoverable  by  the  said 
existing  Trustees  or  Governors  respectively,  shall  there- 
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upon  and  thenceforth  accrue  and  become  payable  to  or 
recoverable  by  the  Governors  hereby  constituted,  and 
all  sums  then  payable  by  and  recoverable  from  the 
existing  Trustees  or  Governors  respectively  shall  be 
thereupon  and  thenceforth  payable  by  and  recoverable 
from  the  Governors  hereby  constituted. 

Scheme  to  he  Printed  and  Sold. 

31 . The  Governors  shaft  cause  this  Scheme  to  be 
printed,  or  shall  procure  printed  copies  thereof,  and 
shall  keep  the  same  for  sale  at  a reasonable  price. 

Alteration  of  Scheme. 

32.  This  Scheme  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  for  Ireland  in  any  manner  whatsoever  upon 
the  application  of  the  Governors  or  of  the  Conference, 
but  except  upon  such  application  no  alteration  shall 
be  so  made,  and  no  alteration  shall  be  made  contrary 
to  anything  contained  in  the  Act. 

Schedule  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  Scheme. 

Part  1.  Sclwol  Home  and  Premises. 

All  that  plot  of  ground,  situate  on  the  north  side 
of  Harrington-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  and 
City  of  Dublin,  containing  in  breadth  in  front  to 
Harrington-street  34  feet,  in  breadth  in  the  rear  34 


feet,  and  in  depth  from  front  to  rear  on  the  east  side  Appendix  c 

adjoining  Synge-street  170  feet  6 inches,  and  on  the  — 

west  170  feet,  with  the  house  No.  36,  Harrington- 

street  erected  thereon,  as  held  under  an  indenture, 

dated  27th  August,  1852,  expressed  to  be  made  be 

tween  John  Perrin  and  William  Nolan  of  the  first 

part,  Henry  Hodgson  of  the  second  part,  and  David 

Charles  La  Touche,  Samuel  Parker,  John  Ouseley 

JBonsall,  and  J ames  Booth  of  the  third  part,  subject 

to  the  yearly  rent  of  £7  4s.  0e?.,  and  now  vested  in 

the  said  James  Booth  as  sole  surviving  grantee,  to 

hold  the  same  to  the  said  James  Booth,  his  heirs  and 

assigns,  for  ever,  as  in  the  said  indenture  provided. 

Part  II.  Securities  held  in  trust  for  the  Methodist 
Female  Orphan  School. 

1.  £2,289  18s.  If?.  India  4 per  cent,  stock,  stand- 
ing in  the  books  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  in  the  names  of  James  Hutchinson 
Swanton,  John  Lambert  Jones,  and  James  Booth. 

2.  £497  9s.  4f?.  like  stock,  standing  in  the  same 
books  in  the  names  of  George  Sykes  and  James 
Booth,  survivors  in  joint  account  of  the  trustees 
named  in  Deed  of  Trust,  dated  27th  February,  1S67. 

Draft  Scheme  prepared  and  published  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  pursuance  of  the  Act,  sec.  21. 

Wh.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 

21  st  August,  1886. 


THE  RAHENY  AND  COOLOCK  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL. 

Notice. — This  draft  Scheme,  first  published  on  the  Twenty-first  day  of  August,  1S86,  has  been  prepared  in 
pursuance  of  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885.  During  two  months  after  the  first 
publication  the  Commissioners  will  receive  any  objections  to  the  Scheme  which  may  be  made  to  them 
in  writing  by  any  public  body  or  persons  interested  respecting  it,  and  any  amendments  proposed  thereon  ; 
and  will  afterwards  proceed  to  consider  such  objections  and  amendments  as  by  the  said  Act  directed. 
All  such  objections  and  amendments  should  be  forwarded  to  “ The  Secretary,  Educational  Endowments 
(Ireland)  Commission,  23,  Nassau-street,  Dublin.” 


No.  5.  County  of  Dublin*. 

Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission. 

Draft  Scheme,  under  tlie  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  for  the  future  government 
and  management  of  the  Educational  Endowments  belonging  to  the  Schools  known  as  “ The 
Parochial  School  of  Rahens-,”  and  “ The  Parochlal  School  of  Coolock,”  both  in  the 
County  of  Dublin. 


Whereas  Samuel  Dick,  by  his  will  dated  the  5th 
day  of  December,  1800,  devised  to  certain  trustees 
certain  houses  then  lately  built  by  him  in  the  Town 
of  Raheny,  in  the  County  of  Dublin,  and  called  the 
Crescent,  upon  trust  to  apply  the  profits  arising  there- 
from to  pay  a schoolmaster  for  superintending  the 
Charity  School  then  lately  established  in  the  said 
town,  and  directed  that  any  redundancy  should  be 
applied  towards  clothing  the  children  of  such  parents 
as  were  most  in  want  of  it  in  the  Parish  of 
Raheny : 

And  whereas  the  charity  school  mentioned  in  the 
said  will  was  a school  erected  upon  glebe  land,  and 
connected  with  the  church  of  the  said  parish,  but  the 
same  has  ceased  to  be  in  operation,  and  the  site  and 
buildings  formerly  occupied  thereby  are  no  longer 
available  for  educational  purposes : 

And  whereas  the  said  houses  afterwards  became 
dilapidated,  and  by  deed  of  mortgage  dated  the  20th 
day  of  March,  1879,  the  then  trustee  thereof,  in 
consideration  of  a sum  of  £375  expended  by  the 
Right  Honorable  Arthur  Edward  Lord  Ardilaun  in 
repairing  and  improving  the  same,  conveyed  all  his 
estate  as  such  trustee  therein  to  the  said  Lord 
Ardilaun  as  a security  for  the  repayment  of  the  sum 

expended ; and  Lord  Ardilaun  thereupon  entered 
mto  and  has  since  remained  in  possession  and  receipt 
of  the  profits  of  the  said  houses  towards  such  repay- 


ment, and  there  still  remains  due  to  him,  upon 
foot  of  his  said  expenditure,  a sum  of  £125  or  there- 
abouts : 

And  whereas  by  deed  of  grant  dated  the  26th  day 
of  December,  1860,  reciting  that  in  the  year  1839 
the  Earl  of  Howth  gave  to  the  then  rector  of  the 
parish  of  Raheny  the  plot  of  ground  thereinafter 
described  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a schoolhouse 
for  the  poor  children  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  that 
no  deed  of  grant  had  been  executed,  the  Earl  of 
Howth  conveyed  to  John  Barlow,  Benjamin  Lee 
Guinness,  and  Samuel  Law,  a plot  of  ground,  being 
part  of  the  lands  of  Raheny,  containing  twenty-two 
perches,  or  thereabouts,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  to 
be  held  by  the  said  grantees  their  heirs  and  assigns 
for  ever,  as  a site  for  a schoolhouse,  and  as  a school- 
house,  respectively,  for  imparting  to  such  children  as 
might  attend  thereat  a sound  Scriptural  education ; 
and  the  said  premises  are  now  vested  in  the  said 
Samuel  Law  and  Lord  Ardilaun,  upon  the  trusts  de- 
clared by  the  said  deed  : 

And  whereas  a new  schoolhouse  has  been  recently 
built  upon  the  said  plot  of  ground  by  money  volun- 
tarily contributed  by  the  Protestant  parishioners  of 
the  said  parish  of  Raheny,  and  a school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  children  of  the  said  parish  is  now 
in  operation  therein,  and  known  as  “ The  Raheny 
School.” 
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And  whereas  Sir  Compton.  Domvile,  Baronet,  by 
deed  dated  the  20th  day  of  September,  1819,  granted 
to  the  persons  therein  named  a plot  of  ground  at 
Cooloek,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  as  a site  for  a 
schoolhouse,  and  a schoolhouse  was  afterwards  erected 
and  a school  established  thereon,  known  as  “ The 
Cooloek  Parochial  School” 

And  whereas  Arthur  Guinness,  late  of  Beaumont, 
in  the  county  of  Dublin,  bequeathed  a sum  of  £600 
to  certain  trustees,  of  whom  the  rector  of  the  parish 
of  Cooloek,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  for  the  time 
being  is  now  the  sole  remaining  trustee,  upon  trust 
to  apply  one  moiety  of  the  annual  produce  thereof, 
towards  the  support  of  the  Cooloek  Parochial  School, 
and  the  other  moiety  thereof  for  the  use  of  the  poor 
of  the  same  parish,  and  the  said  bequest  is  now 
represented  by  the  sum  of  £640  10s.  10c?.,  Govern- 
ment New  3 per  cent.  Stock  hereinafter  mentioned : 

And  whereas  the  Cooloek  Parochial  School  is  not 
now  in  operation,  and  the  school  premises  are  at 
present  unoccupied,  and  a large  proportion  of  the 
Protestant  children  of  the  said  parish  attend  the 
Raheny  school : 

And  whereas  all  the  estates  and  property  now 
vested  in  or  held  by  the  trustees  of  each  of  the  here- 
inbefore recited  .instruments,  upon  trust  for  or  used 
or  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  schools,  now 
constitute  Educational  Endowments  within  the  mean- 
ing of  “ The  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland) 
Act,  1885,”  and  the  said  Act  applies  to  the  same : 

And  whereas  it  has  appeared  to  the  Commissioners 
under  the  said  Act,  after  due  inquiry,  that  in  order 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  said  endowments, 
the  same  should  be  amalgamated,  and  the  government 
and  management  thereof  should  be  altered  in  manner 
hereinafter  provided,  and  that  provision  should  also 
be  made  for  effectuating  the  charitable  trusts  of  the 
will  of  the  said  Arthur  Guinness  respecting  the  moiety 
of  his  said  bequest  held  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  Cooloek  : 

Therefore,  from  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme 
(being  the  day  upon  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall 
by  Order  in  Council  declare  his  approbation  thereof), 
the  said  educational  endowments  shall  be  amalga- 
mated, and  all  the  said  endowments  shall  thenceforth 
be  held,  governed,  managed,  and  applied  for  the 
purposes,  with  the  powers,  under  the  conditions  and 
provisions,  and  in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth, 
and  not  otherwise,  any  previous  Act  of  Parliament, 
Letters  Patent,-  Statute,  Charter,  Deed,  Instrument, 
Trust,  or  direction  relating  to  the  subject-matter  of 
this  Scheme,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 

Preliminary.—. Interpretation  of  Terms. 


any  other  person  or  persons,  upon  or  for  the  trusts  or 
purposes  of  the  Raheny  School,  or  of  “ The  Chant 
School”  formerly  existing  in  the  Parish  of  Raheny  7 

“ The  Cooloek  School  Endowment  ” shall  mean  and 
include  the  site,  buildings,  curtilage,  and  appurtenances 
of  the  Cooloek  Parochial  School,  and  all  other  the 
premises  comprised  in  the  above-recited  deed  of  the 
20th  day  of  September,  1819,  and  all  the  moneys  and 
securities  held  by  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  Arthur 
Guinness,  and  all  other  pr^jerty,  real  and  personal 
held  or  possessed  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  upon 
trust  for,  or  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Cooloek  Parochial  School. 

“ The  General  Synod  ” shall  mean  the  body  known 
as  “ Tire  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,”  or 
other  the  supreme  legislative  authority  for  the  time 
being  of  the  said  Church,  and  shall  include  any  autho- 
rity duly  empowered  to  represent  or  act  for  the 
General  Synod  in  that  behalf. 

“ Elementary  Education  ” shall  mean  such  education 
as  may  be  given  in  the  National  schools  which  are 
aided  by  grants  from  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland. 

Incorporation  of  Governing  Body, 

2.  Prom  and  after  the  date  ofthis  Scheme,  a Govern- 
ing Body  shall  be  formed  for  the  government  and 
management  of  Raheny  and  Cooloek  School,  in  manner 
following  : — It  shall  consist  of  the  following  ex-officio 
Governors ; namely,  the  Incumbent  of  the  parish  of 
Raheny,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  the  Incumbent 
of  the  parish  of  Cooloek,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  for 
the  time  being,  together  with  five  representative 
Governors  to  be  appointed  as  hereinafter  provided. 
There  shall  be  three  representative  Governors  elected 
by  the  parish  of  Raheny,  and  two  representative 
Governors  elected  by  the  parish  of  Cooloek.  The  first 
representative  Governors  shall  be  the  following : — 

(1.)  Representing  Raheny  Parish : — 

Lord  Ardilaun. 

John  Maunsell,  Esq. 

Robert  Smith  Chatterton,  Esq. 

(2.)  Representing  Cooloek  Parish : — 

Samuel  Law,  Esq. 

J ames  Chaigneau  Colvill,  Esq. 

The  said  Governors  shall  constitute  a Body  Corporate 
by  the  name  of  “ The  Governors  of  Raheny  and  Coo- 
lock  School,”  with  perpetual  succession  and  a common 
seal,  and  power  to  acquire  and  hold  property,  real  and 
personal,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme. 


1.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires,  the  following  terms  shall  be 
mterpreted  as  follows  : — 

The  “Act”  shall  mean  “The  Educational  Endow-' 
ments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885.” 

“ The  Governors  ” shall  mean  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  Raheny  and  Cooloek  Parochial  School,  hereby 
mcorporated. 

“ The  Raheny  School  ” shall  mean  and  include  the 
School  heretofore  existing  at  Raheny,  and  known  bv 
that  name,  with  the  site,  buildings,  curtilage,  and  ap- 
purtenances thereof,  and  all  land  held  or  occupied 
therewith,  and  the  furniture,  appliances,  and  other 
chattels  thereunto  belonging,  and  all  the  estate  and 
mterest  therein,  held,  possessed,  or  enjoyed  by  any 
person  or  persons  upon  the  trusts  or  used  for  the  pur- 
poses declared  by  the  said  Deed  of  Grant  of  26th 
sch^?^’  1860’  °r  otliendse>  concerning  the  Rame 

• T,ie  £ahen7  Sch001  Endowment  ” shall  mean  and 
include  all  the  lands,  hereditaments,  moneys,  securities, 
chattels,  and  effects,  and  all  other  the  property  real 
and  personal,  at  the  date  ofthis  Scheme  held  or  pos- 
sessed by  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  Samuel  Dick,  or  by 


Election  of  Governors. 

3.  The  first  representative  Governors  shall  hold 
office  until  the  appointment  of  their  successors  in  man- 
ner following : — At  the  meeting  of  the  Easter  Vestry 
of  each  of  the  said  parishes  respectively  which  shall  be 
held  next  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  and  at  the 
same  and  every  succeeding  Easter  Vestry  the  duly 
qualified  vestrymen  of  Raheny  parish  shall  elect  from 
among  themselves  three  Governors  to  represent 
Raheny  parish,  and  the  duly  qualified  vestrymen  of 
Cooloek  parish  shall  elect  from  among  themselves  two 
Governors  to  represent  Cooloek  parish.  Each  Governor 
so  elected  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of  his  suc- 
cessor in  manner  aforesaid.  Every  outgoing  Governor, 
if  otherwise  qualified  as  herein  provided,  shall  be 
eligible  for  re-election. 

Vesting  and  Transfer  of  Endowment. 

4.  Erom  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  the 
Raheny  School,  and  the  Raheny  School  Endowment 
and  the  Cooloek  School  Endowment,  and  all  the  estate 
and  interest  in  the  said  endowments  respectively  heie- 
tofore  held  upon  trust  for  the  hereinbefore  mentioned 
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schools,  shall  -without  any  new  conveyance  or  instru 
ment,  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Governors 
hereby  constituted  and  be  thenceforth  held  by  them 
and  their  successors  for  ever  upon  and  for  the  trusts 
and  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  and  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions and  provisions  herein  contained,  but  subject  to 
all  such  rents,  charges,  rights,  easements,  and  liabilities 
as  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme  may  lawfully  affect  the 
same.  The  Governors  may  at  any  time  redeem  and 
take  a reconveyance  of  the  premises  comprised  in  the 
hereinbefore  recited  Deed  of  Mortgage  on  payment, 
release,  or  satisfaction  of  the  sum  due  thereon. 

Transfer  of  Stock. 

5.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  shall, 
without  further  order,  transfer  to  “ The  Governors  of 
Kaheny  and  Coolock  School  ” the  sum  of  .£320  5s.  5 d. 
Government  New  3 per  cent.  Stock,  being  one  moiety 
of  the  sum  of  £640  10s.  lOd.  like  Stock,  heretofore 
standing  in  the  names  of  the  Rector  of  the  Parish  of 
Coolock  for  the  time  being  and  Benjamin  G.  Darley 
(now  deceased),  and  all  other  properties,  securities, 
goods,  chattels,  and  moneys  then  held  by  any  person 
or  persons  for,  or  payable  to,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
Raheny  School  or  Coolock  School  or  the  trustees  there- 
of respectively,  shall  thereupon  be  delivered,  transfer- 
red, and  paid  by  the  person  or  persons  possessed  there- 
of or  bound  to  pay  the  same  to  the  Governors  hereby 
constituted,  and  the  receipt  of  any  three  Governors 
for  any  transfer,  delivery,  or  payment  hereby  directed, 
shall  he  a good  discharge  for  the  person  or  persons 
making  the  same,  and  he  or  they  shall  not  be  answer- 
able  for  the  application  thereof. 

Testing  of  Stock  upon  Charitable  Trusts  for  Poor. 

6.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  the  sum 
of  £320  5s.  5 d.,  Government  New  3 per  cent.  Stock, 
being  the  remaining  moiety  of  the  said  sum  of  £640 
10s.  10d.,  like  stock,  heretofore  standing  in  the  books 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
in  the  names  of  the  Rector  of  the  Parish  of  Coolock, 
for  the  time  being,  and  Benjamin  G.  Darley  (now 
deceased),  shall  be  transferred  into  the  name  of  “The 
Incumbent  of  the  Parish  of  Coolock  for  the  time  being,” 
and  the  dividends  thereon  may  and  shall  thenceforth  be 
received  by  such  Incumbent,  and  applied  by  him  for 
the  same  charitable  purposes  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  of  the  said  parish  for  which  the  same  has  here- 
tofore been  applicable  under  the  hereinbefore  recited 
will  of  Arthur  Guinness. 

Alteration  of  Governing  Body. 

7.  At  any  time  and  from  time  to  time  after  the 
date  of  this  Scheme,  the  General  Synod  may  alter  the 
constitution  of  the  Governing  Body  hereby  constituted 
>n  such  manner  as  the  General  Synod  shall  deem 
expedient,  and  may  provide  for  the  election,  co-option, 
or  appointment  of  the  Governors,  other  than  ex-officio 
Governors,  and  may  declare  and  define  the  office  or 
offices  which  shall  qualify  any  ex-officio  Governor  or 
Governors ; provided  that  the  number  of  Governors, 
other  than  ex-officio  Governors,  shall  not  be  less  than 
five. 

Trusts  of  Endowments — Purposes  of  Scheme. 

8.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  provisions  herein  con- 
J^hied,  all  the  property  of  or  belonging  to  the 
Governors,  or  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
•Scheme,  shall  be  held,  used,  and  applied  by  them  upon 
*ud  for  the  following  trusts  and  purposes  : — 

To  maintain  in  the  buildings  hitherto  occupied  by 
^d  known  as  the  Raheny  School,  a Day  School  for 
“f  Elementary  Education  of  the  poor  Protestant 
children  of  the  parishes  of  Raheny  and  Coolock,  to  be 
called  “The  Raheny  and  Coolock  School,”  in  the 


manner  and  subject  to  the  conditions  and  provisions 
herein  prescribed. 

If  the  Governors  shall  at  any  time  be  satisfied  that 
separate  day  schools  can  be  efficiently  maintained  in 
the  Parishes  of  Raheny  and  Coolock  respectively,  the 
Governors  may,  if  and  so  long  as  they  shall  so  tbinV 
fit,  employ  the  premises  heretofore  occupied  by  the 
Coolock  Parochial  School  for,  and  may  apply  the 
income  of  the  Coolock  School  Endowment  to  the 
maintenance  of  a separate  day  school  in  the  Parish  ot 
Coolock.  If,  and  whenever,  and  so  far  as  the  said 
premises  shall  not  be  required  for  the  aforesaid 
purposes,  the  Governors  may  permit  the  same  to  be 
used  for  such  other  charitable  or  local  purposes  as  they 
may  approve,  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  think  fit, 
or  they  may  sell,  let,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  their  estate 
and  interest  therein  to  the  best  advantage,  so  that  all 
or  any  money  charged  or  received  for  the  same  shall 
be  applied  for  the  puiposes  of  this  Scheme,  and 
accounted  for  by  the  Governors  accordingly.  If  and 
whenever  a separate  Day  School  shall  be  established 
by  the  Governors  in  the  Parish  of  Coolock,  the  same 
shall  be  maintained  in  the  same  manner  as  is  hereby 
provided  with  respect  to  the  Raheny  and  Coolock 
School,  and  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme  shall  thence- 
forth apply  thereto  as  nearly  as  may  be  as  if  the  same 
were  part  of  the  Raheny  and  Coolock  School. 


Additional  Endowments. 

9.  The  Governors  may  receive  and  hold  donations, 
subscriptions,  and  other  additional  endowments,  real 
or  personal,  and  apply  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Scheme.  They  may  also  receive  and  hold  donations, 
subscriptions,  and  other  endowments  real  or  personal, 
and  apply  the  same  for  any  object  connected  with  the 
School,  or  with  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  which 
shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  or  calculated  to  impede 
the  efficient  working  of  the  provisions  hereof.  All 
property  and  moneys  so  received  or  applied  shall  be 
included  in  the  accounts  to  be  kept  by  the  Governors 
under  this  Scheme. 

Application  of  Endowment. 

10.  All  moneys  received  by  the  Governors  under  or 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme  shall  (subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Scheme,  and  to  any  special 
trusts  or  conditions  upon  which  any  part  thereof  may 
be  received)  be  expended  and  applied  by  them  for  the 
following  purposes  : — 

(a.)  To  maintain  the  School,  furniture,  appliances, 
and  premises,  in  good  order  and  condition,  and  to 
make  such  additions  thereto,  and  improvements 
therein,  as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time. 

( b .)  To  pay  all  rents,  taxes,  charges,  cost  of  insur- 
ance, and  other  outgoings  and  expenses,  necessarily  or 
properly  payable  out  of  or  for  the  said  premises,  and 
to  defray  the  necessary  working  expenses  of  the  School, 
and  the  cost  of  management. 

(c.)  To  maintain  an  efficient  Teaching  Staff  for  the 
School ; for  this  purpose  the  Governors  may  employ 
and  pay  such  Teachers  as  they  may  deem  it  expedient 
to  engage  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils,  including 
Teachers  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  drawing, 
handicraft,  husbandry,  and  such  other  special  subjects 
of  intermediate,  technical,  commercial,  or  industrial 
Education  as  they  shall  deem  suitable  or  useful  for. 
any  sufficient  number  of  pupils,  or  may  supplement 
the  salaries  or  emoluments  of  any  teachers  or  monitors 
who  may  be  entitled  to  salary  or  emoluments  from  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  or  from  any 
other  source. 

(d.)  If  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governors 
shall  suffice,  they  may  provide  prizes  for  the  most 
deserving  pupils,  and  provide  clothing  for  such  of  the 
pupils  attending  the  School  as  shall  require  such 
assistance. 

3 U 
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C.  Religious  Instruction. 

11.  The  Governors  shall  provide  Scriptural  educa- 
tion for  all  Protestant  children  attending  the  said 
School,  provided  however  that  if  the  Governors  shall 
at  any  time  place  the  school  in  connection  with  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education,  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  said  Commissioners  shall  thence- 
forth apply  to  and  be  observed  in  the  school,  and 
provided  also  that  no  child  attending  the  school  shall 
at  any  time  be  compelled  or  permitted  to  receive  or  to 
be  present  at  any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  or 
her  parents  or  guardians  object,  and  that  the  times 
for  and  mode  of  giving  religious  instruction  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby  in  effect 
excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  of  the  other 
advantages  afforded  by  the  school. 

School  Fees. 

12.  The  Governors  mayfrom  time  to  time  authorize 
the  charge  of  such  school  fees  as  they  may  think 
reasonable,  provided  that  all  children  of  poor  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Parishes  of  Raheny  and  Coolock  shall  be 
entitled,  so  far  as  the  endowment  will  admit,  to  receive 
elementary  education  in  tho  School  at  reduced  fees  or 
free  of  charge,  if  the  Governors  be  satisfied  that  they 
are  unable  to  pay  the  ordinary  fees. 


General  Provisions  as  to  Governing  Body — Chairman , 
Quorum,  and  Secretary. 

13.  The  Incumbent  of  Raheny  shall  be  the  Chair- 
man, and  the  Incumbent  of  Coolock  shall  be  the  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Governors.  The  Chairman,  or  in  his 
absence  the  Vice-Chairman,  shall  preside  at  the  meet- 
ings, and  in  the  absence  of  both  the  majority  of  the 
Governors  present  at  each  meeting  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  who  shall  preside  thereat.  Three  Governors 
shall  constitute  a quorum,  and  all  matters  and  ques- 
tions shall  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  the 
Governors  present ; in  every  case  of  equality  of  votes, 
the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  shall  have  a second  or 
casting  vote.  The  Governors  may  appoint  any  one  of 
their  own  number  to  act  as  Honorary  Secretary. 


Meetings  of  Governors. 

H.  Within  one  calendar  month  after  the  date  of 
this  Scheme,  and  twice  at  the  least  in  every  year 
thereafter,  the  Governors  shall  meet  at  the  School,  and 
they  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and  places  as 
they  may  from  time  to  time  appoint ; they  shall  also 
make  provision  that  one  or  more  of  the  Governors 
shall  visit  the  School  once  at  least  in  each  month 
(except  during  vacation).  Notice  of  every  meeting 
shall  be  given  to  each  Governor  two  clear  days  at  the 
least,  or  such  other  time  as  the  Governors  may  direct, 
before  each  meeting.  The  Chairman,  or  Vice-Chair- 
man, or  any  three  other  Governors,  may  at  any  time 
summon  a special  meeting,  giving  notice  to  each 
Governor  six  clear  days  at  the  least,  or  such  other 
time  as  the  Governors  may  direct,  before  such 
meeting,  specifying  in  such  notice  the  object  thereof. 
Every  meeting  may  adjourn  for  the  completion  of  its 
business  to  such  time  and  place  as  the  Governors 
present  may  appoint. 


Minuses,  Boohs,  and  Documents. 

15.  Every  Governor,  not  being  an  ex-officio  Gover- 
• nor,  shall,  at  or  before  the  first  meeting  which  he 
attends,  sign  a declaration  in  a book  to  be  kept  for 
Giat  purpose,  of  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of 
Governor,  and  until  he  has  signed  such  declaration  he 
shaU  not  be  entitled  to  act  as  a Governor.  Minute 
books  shall  be  kept  by  the  Governors,  in  which 
minutes  of  all  their  proceedings  shall  be  duly  entered. 
All  deeds  and  other  writings  sealed  with  the  common 
seal,  and  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  any  meeting,  and 
two  other  Governors,  shall  be  held  to  be  validly  exe- 
cuted on  behalf  of  the  Governors. 


Committees. 


io.  xae  governors  may,  rrou.  rime  to  tune,  appoint 
a Committee  or  Committees  consisting  of  any  two  T 
more  of  their  number  to  superintend  and  carry  inti 
execution  any  orders,  rules,  or  directions  of  the 
Governors  with  respect  to  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme 
or  to  manage  such  of  the  business  of  the  school  as  the 
Governors  may  deem  it  expedient  to  depute  to  such 
Committee  or  Committees.  The  Governors  may  fiy 
the  quorum,  define  the  duties,  and  regulate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  every  such  Committee  as  they  may  think 


Casual  Vacancies. 

17.  Whenever  any  vacancy  shall  occur  amon»  the 
Governors,  not  being  p.x-officio  Governors,  by  death, 
resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  remaining  Governors 
shall  co-opt  a duly  qualified  Governor  to  fill  such 
vacancy,  and  every  Governor  so  co-opted  shall  hold 
office  so  long  only  as  the  Governor  in  whose  place  he 
shall  be  elected  might  have  held  the  same. 


By-Laws  and  Regulations. 

18.  The  Governors  may,  from  time  to  time,  make 
such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  they  shall  consider 
convenient  and  needful  for  the  good  government  and 
management  of  the  School,  and  for  effectuatin'*  the 
purposes  of  this  Scheme ; provided  thatno  such  by-law 
or  regulation  shall  be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Scheme,  and  that  the  same  may  be  repealed, 
altered,  and  amended  by  the  Governors  as  they  may 
from  time  to  time  think  fit. 

Accounts  and  Audit. 

19.  The  Governors  shall  cause  to  be  kept  regular 
accounts  of  all  their  receipts  and  disbursements,  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time 
prescribed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the 
accounts  for  each  year  ending  the  31st  day  of 
December  -or  such  other  day  as  the  said  Board  shall 
appoint,  or  an  abstract  thereof,  in  such  form  as  the 
said  Board  shall  prescribe,  shall  be  submitted  for  audit 
on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  March  following,  or  such 
other  day  as  the  said  Board  shall  appoint,  to  an 
Auditor  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  to  such 
other  competent  authority  as  the  said  Board  shall 
direct.  The  Governors  shall  keep  an  account  with 
such  Bank  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  select,  and 
all  moneys  receivable  or  payable  by  them  (except 
petty  cash),  shall  be  lodged  to  or  drawn  from  such 
account,  and  every  cheque  shall  he  signed  by  two 
Governors,  at  the  least,  thereto  authorized. 

Management  of  School — Connection  with  National 
Board,  a/nd  Inspection. 

20.  If  and  whenever  the  Governors,  shall  so  think 
fit,  the  School  may  be  placed  in  connection  with  and 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  and  the  same  shall  thenceforth  be  governed 
and  managed  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  and  Regu- 
lations of  the  said  Commissioners,  which  notwith- 
standing anything  herein  contained  shall  thenceforth 
apply  to  and  be  observed  in  the  School,  and  thereupon, 
if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall  not  appoint  an  Inspector 
thereof  in  pursuance  of  the  Act,  section  17,  each 
Inspector  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  said 
Commissioners  to  inspect  the  said  schools  in  accor- 
dance with  such  Rules  and  Regulations,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  under  the  said  Act,  and  the  reports  of  each 
such  Inspector  shall  he  presented  by  the  Governors  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  but  such  Inspector  shall  not  be 
entitled  as  such  to  any  remuneration  in  addition  to  the 
remuneration  which  he  may  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  said  Commissioners.  If  and  whenever  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  shall  appoint  an  Inspector  of  the 
School  in  pursuance  of  the  Act,  section  17,  such  In- 
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specter  shall  inspect  the  same  once  at  the  least  in  each 
vear  and  so  much  oftener  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may 
direct  and  the  remuneration  of  such  Inspector  when- 
ever fixed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  shall  be  defrayed 
by  the  Governors  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  direct. 


Powers  of  Governors. 

21.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme,  the 
Governors  may  prescribe  and  regulate  the  course  of 
instruction,  and  shall  have  and  exercise  general  super- 
vision and  control  over  the  School ; they  may  appoint 
from  time  to  time,  upon  such  terms  as  they  shall  think 
fit,  and  at  such  salaries  as  they  may  deem  sufficient, 
such  teachers  and  other  officers  as  they  shall  from  time 
to  time  deem  it  necessary  to  employ.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions hereinafter  contained  as  to  the  vested  interests 
of  individuals  holding  office  at  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  every  teacher,  officer,  and  other  person  in 
the  emplovmentof  the  Governors,  shall  be  removable  by 
the  Governors  for  adequate  cause,  or  upon  reasonable 
notice,  or  upon  payment  of  a reasonable  sum,  not 
exceeding  six  months’  salary,  in  lieu  of  notice.  No 
Governor  shall  be  appointed  to  any  paid  office  or  em- 
ployment under  the  Governors,  and  no  person  entitled 
to  any  salary  or  emolument  out  of  the  endowment, 
shall  be  capable  of  becoming,  or  shall  continue  to  be  a 
Governor. 

Management  of  Property. — Estates. 

22.  The  Governors  may,  from  time  to  time,  make 
such  arrangements  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for 
the  custody  of  all  deeds  and  documents  belonging  to 
the  endowments,  and  for  the  management  of  the 
property  vested  in  them.  Every  agent  appointed  to 
collect  the  rents  of  the  endowment  shall  be  required 
to  account  with  the  Governors  once  at  least  in  each 
half-year,  and  in  such  account  to  include  all  rents  and 
other  income  due  or  payable  up  to  the  gale  day 
next  preceding  the  date  of  furnishing  the  account  to 
the  Governors. 


Sale,  Exchange,  and  Fines. 

23.  The  Governors  may  let,  from  time  to  time,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  may  sell,  exchange,  mortgage, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  all  or  any  part  of  the  lands 
and  buildings  belonging  to  the  Endowment,  so  that 
every  such  dealing  shall  be  earned  out  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  that  all  money  obtained  thereon,  other 
than  current  rents,  shall  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  endowment,  and  invested  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof. 


Investment. 

24.  The  Governors  may,  from  time  to  time,  sell 
any  of  the  funds  or  securities  vested  in  them,  and 
invest  the  moneys  arising  therefrom,  or  other  the 
capital  of  the  endowment,  and  also  any  surplus  or 
residue  of  income  not  required  for  the  purposes  of  the 
School,  in  any  of  the  public  stocks,  funds  or  securities 
•of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  colony  or  dependency 
thereof,  or  in  the  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England  or 
of  Ireland,  or  upon  freehold  or  leasehold  securities  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  or,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests, 
upon  any  of  the  preference  shares  or  stocks,  or  the 
debentures  or  mortgages,  of  any  company  or  corpora- 
tion, whether  municipal,  commercial,  or  otherwise, 
parrying  on  business  or  constituted  for  any  purpose 
iu  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  colony  or  dependency 
thereof,  which  during  the  three  years  then  last  past 
shall  have  paid  upon  all  its  ordinary  stock  or  shares 
a dividend  in  each  year  of  not  less  than  £3  per  centum, 
pud  the  Governors  may  from  time  to  time  vary  such 
investments. 


Payment  of  Expenses. 

25.  The  Governors  shall,  subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  scheme,  pay  out  of  the  income  of  the 
endowment,  all  expenses  and  outgoings  which  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  shall  be  properly  and  neces- 
sarily payable  by  the  Governors  or  out  of  the  endow- 
ment, for  the  costs  and  expenses  of  thi3  scheme,  or  of 
audit  or  inspection,  or  otherwise. 

Provision  for  Vested  Interests. 

26.  Every  individual  who  at  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act  held,  and  at  the  date  of  this  scheme  shall 
continue  to  hold,  any  office,  place,  employment,  pension, 
compensation,  allowance,  or  emolument  under  or 
arising  out  of  the  endowments  hereby  transferred  to 
and  vested  in  the  Governors,  shall  continue  to  hold 
and  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  from  the  Governors, 
upon  the  same  terms  and  in  the  same  manner  in 
eveiy  respect  as  he  or  she  held  and  was  entitled  to 
receive  the  same  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
and  every  such  individual  shall  remain  bound  to  per- 
form the  same  and  all  like  duties  for  the  Governors, 
so  long  as  his  or  her  employment  shall  continue,  as  he 
or  she  would  have  been  bound  to  perform  for  his  or 
her  existing  employers  if  this  scheme  had  not  passed 
and  his  or  her  employment  may  be  determined  by  the 
Governors  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  this  scheme 
by  dismissal  for  adequate  cause,  or  by  the  same  notice 
from,  or  on  the  same  payment  in  lieu  of  notice  by  the 
Governors,  by  or  on  which  such  existing  employers 
might  have  determined  such  employment  if  this 
scheme  had  not  passed. 


Discharge  of  existing  Trustees. 

27.  Immediately  after  the  date  of  this  scheme  the 
existing  Trustees  of  the  Raheny  School,  and  of  the 
Baheny  School  Endowment,  and  of  the  Coolock 
School  Endowment  respectively,  shall  proceed  to  pay 
and  discharge  out  of  the  moneys  in  their  hands  all  the 
salaries,  outgoings,  and  liabilities  due  or  payable  by 
them  up  to  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  and  shall  prepare 
a final  account  of  all  their  receipts  and  disbursements, 
and  submit  the  same  for  audit  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  or  to  such  other  competent  authority  as 
the  said  Board  shall  direct.  Upon  such  audit  the  net 
cash  balances  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  said 
Trustees,  or  of  any  other  person  on  their  account,  shall 
be  ascertained  and  certified,  and  thereupon  the  same 
and  all  securities  held  by  the  said  Trustees,  shall 
be  forthwith  transferred  or  paid  to  the  Governors,  to 
be  by  them  held  and  applied  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Scheme,  and  accounted  for  accordingly.  The  said 
existing  Trustees  shall,  at  the  same  time,  deliver  to 
the  Governors  all  books,  documents,  and  other  chattels 
and  effects  belonging  to  or  held  by  them  as  such 
Trustees,  and  thereupon  the  said  Trustees  shall  be 
discharged.  All  debts  and  other  sums  accruing  or 
payable  to  or  recoverable  by  the  said  Trustees  re- 
spectively, shall  thereupon  and  thenceforth  accrue' and 
become  payable  to  or  recoverable  by  the  Governors, 
and  all  sums  then  payable  by  and  recoverable  from 
the  said  Trustees  respectively  shall  be  chereupon  and 
thenceforth  payable  by  and  recoverable  from  the 
Governors. 

Alteration  of  Scheme. 

28.  This  Scheme  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  for  Ireland  in  any  matter  whatsoever  upon 
the  application  of  the  Governors  or  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  General  Synod,  but  except  upon  such 
application  no  alteration  shall  be  so  made,  and  no 

' alteration  shall  be  made  contrary  to  anything  con- 
tained in  the  Act. 

Draft  Scheme  prepared  and  published  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  pursuance  of  the  Act,  sec.  21. 


Wa.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


21st  Avgust,  1886. 


3 U 2 


ArpESDrx  C. 
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DEAFT  SCHEMES  SUBMITTED  TO  LOED  LIEUTENANT 


SWORDS  BOROUGH  SCHOOL. 


This  Scheme  has  been  framed  in  pursuance  of  the  Educational  Endowments  /Ireland  1 Art-  j , 

for  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  on  the  Thirtieth  day  of  September,  1886 * 8ubmifcted 


No.  1. 


Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission. 


County  of  Dublin. 


Scheme  framed  under  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act  1885  for  the  future. 
md  Management  of  the  Educational  Endowment  in  thi 

GO™OES  °P  T“  S0H°“  " S™'" 


Whereas  by  Royal  Charter  dated  18th  February, 
1804,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Dean  of  Christ’s  Church, 
Dublin,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the 
Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  Dublin,  and  the  Vicar  of  Swords, 
in  the  County  of  Dublin,  for  the  time  being,  and  their 
respective  successors,  were  constituted  into  one  Body 
Corporate  by  the  name  of  “ The  Governors  of  the 
School  at  Swords,”  and  certain  sums  of  money  were 
vested  in  the  said  Governors  in  trust  to  be  funded  in 
Government  Securities,  and  certain  other  sums  wero 
vested  in  them  to  be  applied  in  providing  school- 
houses  and  other  necessary  accommodation,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  one  or  more 
schools  within  the  Borough  of  Swords,  and  for  the 
other  purposes  in  the  said  Charter  mentioned  : 

■ And  whereas  the  said  Governors  afterwards  acquired 
and  are  now  possessed  of  certain  land  and  buildings, 
and  certain  Government  Securities,  moneys,  and  other 
property  are  now  vested  in  them,  and  the  same  now 
constitute  an  Educational  Endowment  within  the 
meaning  of  “ The  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland) 
Act,  1885  j”  to  the  whole  of  which  Endowment  the 
said  Act  applies : 

And  whereas  it  has  appeared  to  the  Commissioners 
under  the  said  Act,  after  due  inquiry,  that,  in  order  to 
extend  the  usefulness  of  the  said  endowment,  the 
government  and  management  thereof  should  be  altered 
in  manner  hereinafter  provided : ’ 

Therefore,  from  »nd  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme 
(bemg  the  day  open  a-hioh  the  lord  Lieoteoant  shidi 
by  Order  m Conned  declare  his  approbation  thereof), 
the  said  Endomnent shall  beheld,  goremed,  managed 
and  applied  for  the  purposes,  noth  the  pomors,  mider 
the  eonditrons  and  provisions,  and  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  set  forth  and  not  otherwise,  any  previous 
Act  of  Parliament,  letters  patent,  statute,  charter, 
deed,  instrnment  trust  or  direction  relating  to  the 
todte?  °f  ^ SdlemS  *°  *‘“"“•‘"“7  notwith- 


PrBUmimry.—Inierpretation  of  terms. 

■ 1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  unless  the  con 

*“■  '» 

“ The  Borough  of  Swords  " shall  mean  an!  inoludf 
an  area  extending  two  statute  miles  in  every  directior 
from  the  Bound  Tower  of  Swords,  in  the  Countv  oi 
Dublin ; such  distance  to  be  measured  as  shown  upon 
the  mops  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  and  huv 
STsT  a 5 ^ b»  the  said  area 

be  SH*  b;  S?5'  "itU“  tbe  “id  Borough 
,,  S 0,d_Boro"Sh  School  * shall  mean  and  ineludi 
the  Mate,  Female,  and  Infant  Schools  heretofore 
miisting  at  Swords  and  known  as  the  Borough  School, 
with  the  site  buddings,  curiahiges  and  appSrtenancM 
(hereof,  and  the  fnrmtnre,  appliances  and  other  chat 
tels  ‘heveimto  belonging,  and  all  the  estate  and 
interest  of  The  Governors  of  the  School  at  Swords” 


therein,  now  held,  possessed,  or  enjoyed  by  the  said 
Governors  in  trust  for  the  same  schools,  or  used  for  the 
purposes  thereof. 

“The  New  Borough  School  ” shall  mean  and  include 
the  Schools  heretofore  existing  at  Swords  and  known 
as. the  “Swords  National  Schools,”  with  the  site 
buildings,  curtilages,  and  appm-tenances  thereof,  and’ 
the  furniture,  appliances  and  other  chattels  thereunto 
belonging,  and  all  the  estate  and  interest  therein,  now 
held,  possessed,  or  enjoyed  by  the  patron  or  manager 
of  the  said  schools,  in  trust  for  the  same  schools,  or 
used  for  the  purposes  thereof. 

“ The  Act  ” shall  mean  the  “ Educational  Endow- 
ments (Ireland)  Act,  1885.” 

‘ Elementary  Education  ” shall  mean  such  educa- 
tion as  may  be  given  in  the  National  Schools  which  are 
aided  by  grants  from  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland. 

Incorporation  of  Governing  Body  of  Old  Borough  School 

2.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  scheme  a Go- 
verning. Body  shall  be  formed  for  the  Old  Borough 
School  in  manner  following  : — It  shall  consist  of  six 
persons,  of  whom  two  shall  be  ex-officio  Governors — 
namely,  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the 
Protestant  Vicar  or  Incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Swords 
for  the  time  being,  and  the  remaining  four  shall  be 
representative  Governors.  The  first  representative 
Governors  shall  be  the  Rev.  Frederick  Tymons  of 
Baskin-hill,  Cloghran,  Henry  Baker  of  Ballieary, 
James  P.  Stewart  of  Mendon,  Swords,  and  John  Hely 
Hutchinson  of  Seafield,  Donabate,  all  in  the  County  of 
Dublin.  The  first  representative  Governors  shall  hold 
office  until  the  first  election  to  be  held  as  hereinafter 
provided.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Easter  Vestry  of  the 
said  parish  which  shall  be  held  next  after  the  date  of 
this  Scheme,  and  at  every  succeeding  Easter  Vestry, 
the.  duly  qualified  Protestant  Vestrymen  of  the  said 
parish  may  annually  elect  four  of  their  own  number  to 
be  Governors  of  the  Old  Borough  School,  and  the  Go- 
vernors so  elected  shall  hold  office  until  the  next 
election.  Whenever  any  vacancy  shall  occur  among 
the  representative  Governors  by  death,  resignation,  or 
otherwise,  the  remaining  representative  Governors 
shall  co-opt  a duly  qualified  Governor  to  fill  such 
vacancy,  and  every  Governor  so  co-opted  shall  hold 
office  so  long  only  as  the  Governor  in  whose  place  he 
shall  have  been  co-opted  might  have  held  the  same. 

The  said  Governors  shall  constitute  a Body  Corporate 
by  the  name  of  “ The  Governors  of  the  Old  Borough 
School  of  Swords,”  with  perpetual  succession  and  a 
common  seal,  and  power  to  acquire  and  hold  property, 
real  and  personal,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  and 
from  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  the  Old  Borough 
School  shall,  without  any  new  conveyance  or  instru- 
ment be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  “ The  Governors 
of  the  Old  Borough  School  of  Swords,”  and  be  thence- 
forth held  by  them  and  their  successors  or  assigns  for 
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ever,  upon  and  for  the  trusts  and  purposes  of  this 
Scheme,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  and  provisions 
nerein  contained. 

Incorporation  of  Governing  Body  of  New 
Borough  School. 

3.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  a Govern- 
ing Body  shall  be  formed  for  the  New  Borough  School 
in  manner  following  ; — It  shall  consist  of  six  persons, 
of  whom  two  shall  be  ex-officio  Governors — namely,  the 
Koman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Parish  Priest  of  Swords  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  remaining  four  shall  be  co-opted  Governors. 
The  first  co-opted  Governors  shall  be  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  J.  F.  Forster  of  Swords  House,  R.  Russell 
Cruise  of  Drynam,  John  Loundes  of  Swords,  and 
William  Bowden  of  Swords,  all  in  the  County  of 
Dublin.  Whenever  any  vacancy  shall  occur  among 
the  co-opted  Governors,  by  death,  resignation,  or  other- 
wise the  remaining  co-opted  Governors  shall  co-opt  a 
Governor  to  fill  such  vacancy  from  amongst  the  Roman 
Catholic  residents  in  the  Borough  of  Swords,  or  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Dublin,  or  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  for  the  Union  wherein  the  Borough  may 
be  situate ; provided  that  if  the  number  of  co-opted 
Governors  shall  at  any  time  be  less  than  three  the 
ex-officio  Governors  may  take  part  with  the  remaining 
co-opted  Governor  or  Governors  in  co-opting  duly 
qualified  Governors  to  fill  the  vacancies ; provided  also 
that  any  Administrator  duly  appointed  to  act  for  the 
Parish  Priest  during  his  incapacity  or  during  any 
vacancy  in  the  office,  shall  have  all  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  Parish  Priest,  and  may  act  in  his  place, 
as  a Governor  under  this  Scheme. 

The  said  Governors  shall  constitute  a Body  Corporate 
by  the  name  of  “ The  Governors  of  the  New  Borough 
School  of  Swords,”  with  perpetual  succession  and  a 
common  seal,  and  power  to  acquire  and  hold  property, 
real  and  personal,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  and 
from  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  the  New 
Borough  School  shall,  without  any  new  conveyance  or 
instrument,  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  “ The 
Governors  of  the  New  Borough  School  of  Swords,” 
and  be  thenceforth  held  by  them  and  their  successors 
or  assigns  for  ever,  upon  and  for  the  trusts  and  purposes 
of  this  Scheme,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  and  pro- 
visions herein  contained. 

General  Provisions  as  to  Governing  Bodies — 
Vacancies  in  the  Office  of  Governor. 

4.  Every  Governor,  not  being  an  ex-officio  Governor, 
of  either  school,  who  shall  resign  by  writing  under  his 
hand,  or  shall  become  bankrupt,  or  shall  become  incap- 
able of  acting,  or  shall  for  the  space  of  one  year  fail  to 
attend  any  meeting  of  the  Governors,  shall  thereupon 
vacate  his  office ; and  every  vacancy  with  the  cause 
thereof  shall  be  recorded  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Gover- 
nors, and  shall  be  filled  as  hereinbefore  provided  as  soon 
as  conveniently  may  be  after  it  shall  have  occurred. 

Chairman,  Quorum,  and  Secretary. 

5.  The  Archbishop,  or  in  his  absence  the  Vicar  or 
Incumbent,  or  the  Parish  Priest  or  Administrator,  as 
the  case  may  be,  shall  be  Chairman,  and  shall  preside 
at  every  Meeting  of  the  Governors;  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  above-named  Governors,  the  majority  of  the 
Governors  present  at  each  Meeting  shall  elect  a Chair- 
man who  shall  preside  thereat.  Three  Governors  shall 
constitute  a quorum,  and  all  matters  and  questions 
shall  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  the  Governors 
present ; in  every  case  of  equality  of  votes,  the  Chair- 
man shall  have  a second  or  casting  vote.  The  Gover- 
nors of  each  school  shall  appoint  one  of  their  number 
to  act  as  Secretary. 


after,  the  Governors  shall  meet  at  their  respective  Aprzumx  D; 
schools,  and  they  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  — 
and  places  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  appoint. 

Notice  of  every  meeting  shall  be  given  to  each  Gover 
nor  two  clear  days  at  the  least,  or  such  other  time  as 
the  Governors  may  direct,  before  such  meeting.  The 
Archbishop,  or  the  Vicar  or  Incumbent,  or  the  Parish 
Priest  or.  Administrator,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  any 
three  or  more  other  Governors  may,  at  any  time,  sum- 
mon a special  meeting  of  the  Governors,  giving  notice 
to  each  Governor  two  clear  days  at  the  least,  or  such 
other  time  as  the  Governors  may  divect,  before  such 
meeting,  specifying  in  such  notice  the  object  thereof. 

Every  meeting  may  adjourn  for  the  completion  of  its 
business  to  such  time  or  place  as  the  Governors  pre- 
sent may  appoint. 

Minutes,  Books,  and  Documents. 

7.  Every  Governor,  not  being  an  ex-officio  Governor, 
shall  at  or  before  the  first  meeting  which  he  attends 
sign  a declaration,  in  a book  to  be  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose, of  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Governor  of  the 
Old  Borough  School  of  Swords,  or  of  the  New  Borough 
School  of  Swords,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  until  he  has 
signed  such  declaration  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  act 
as  a Governor.  Minute  books  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Governors,  in  which  minutes  of  all  their  proceedings 
shall  be  duly  entered.  All  deeds  and  other  writings 
sealed  with  the  common  seal,  and  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  any  meeting  and  two  other  Governors,  shall  be 
held  to  be  validly  executed  on  behalf  of  the  Governors. 

Committees. 

8.  The  Governors  of  each  School  may,  from  time  to 
time,  appoint  any  two  or  more  of  their  number  to  be  a 
Committee  to  superintend  and  carry  into  execution 
any  orders,  rules,  or  directions  of  the  Governors  with 
respect  to  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme:  The  Gover- 
nors may  fix  the  quorum , define  the  duties,  and  regulate 
the  proceedings  of  every  such  Committee  as  they  may 
think  fit. 

By-Laws. 

9.  The  Governors  of  each  School  may,  from  time  to 
time,  make  such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  they  shall 
consider  convenient  and  needful  for  the  good  govern- 
ment and  management  of  their  school,  and  for  effect- 
uating the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  provided  that  no 
such  by-law  or  regulation  shall  be  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Scheme,  or  with  the  Rules  and 
Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion for  the  time  being  applicable  to  the  schools,  and 
that  the  same  may  be  repealed,  altered,  and  amended 
by  the  Governors,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  shall 
deem  expedient. 

Accounts. 

10.  The  Governors  of  each  school  shall  cause  to  be 
kept  regular  accounts  of  all  their  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, in  such  manner  and  form  as  may  be  from  time 
to  time  prescribed  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and  the  accounts  for  each  year  ending  the  31st  day  of 
December,  or  such  other  day  as  the  Board  may  direct, 
or  an  abstract  thereof  in  such  form  as  the  Board  shall 
prescribe,  shall  be  submitted  for  audit  on  qr  before  the 
1st  day  of  March  following,  or  such  other  day  as  the 
Board  may  direct,  to  an  Auditor  of  the  Local  Govern 
ment  Board,  or  to  such  other  competent  authority  as 
the  Board  shall  appoint  The  Governors  of  each 
school  ghn.ll  keep  an  account  with  such  bank  as  they 
may  from  time  to  time  select,  and  all  moneys  receivable 
or  payable  by  them,  (except  petty  cash),  shall  be  lodged 
to  or  drawn  from  such  account,  and  every  cheque  shall 
be  signed  by  two  Governors,  at  the  least,  thereto 
authorised. 


Meetings  of  Governors. 

6.  Within  one  calendar  month  after  the  date  of  this 
Scheme,  and  twice  at  the  least  in  every  year  there- 


Additiona  Bnaowmencs  ana  investments. 

11.  The  Governors  of  each  school  may  receive  and 
hold  additional  property,  real  and  personal,  donations, 
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Appendix  D.  bequests,  subscriptions,  and  other  endowments,  and 
may  apply  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme. 
They  may  also  receive  and  hold  such  property,  dona- 
tions, bequests,  subscriptions,  and  endowments,  for 
any  objects  connected  with  their  respective  schools  or 
with  the  pur]>oses  of  this  Scheme,  which  shall  not  be 
inconsistent  with  or  calculated  to  impede  the  efficient 
working  of  the  provisions  hereof.  All  property  and 
moneys  so  received  or  applied  shall  be  included  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Governors  receiving  or  applying  the 
same.  The  Governors  may  from  time  to  time  invest 
and  accumulate  any  moneys  received  by  them  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Scheme,  and  any  residue  of  income 
not  expended  by  them  in  any  year  in  any  of  the 
public  stocks,  funds  or  securities  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  of  any  Colony  or  dependency  thereof,  or  with 
the  previous  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charit- 
able Donations  and  Bequests,  upon  any  other  approved 
securities,  and  may  from  time  to  time  vary  such 
investments,  and  may  in  any  year  have  recourse  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Scheme  to  the  accumulations  of  any 
previous  year. 


Trusts  of  School  Premises. 

12.  The  Governors  of  the  Old  Borough  School  of 
Swords  and  the  Governors  of  the  New  Borough  School 
of  Swords  respectively  shall  stand  possessed  of  the 
said  schools  upon  trust,  in  the  first  instance,  to  use 
the  same,  or  such  parts  thereof  as  shall  be  required, 
as  schools  for  the  elementary  education  of  all  such 
children,  male,  and  female,  as  shall  resort  thereto 
for  such  education.  Any  parts  of  the  same  premises 
not  required  for  such  use  shall,  in  the  next  place,  be 
used,  so  far  as  shall  be  required,  for  the  residence  of 
such  teachers  employed  in  the  said  schools  respectively 
as  the  Governors  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  provide 
with  residence  therein,  and  for  such  other  school  pur- 
poses as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  approved  by  the 
Governors.  If,  whenever,  and  so  far  as  the  said  pre- 
mises respectively  shall  not  be  required  for  such  pur- 
poses,  the  Governors  may  permit  the  same  to  be  used 
for  such  other  charitable  or  local  purposes  as  they  may 
approve,  upon  such  terms  as  they  may  think  fit,  so 
that  such  use  shall  not  interfere  with  the  efficient 
working  of  their  school,  and  shall  not  be  contrary  to 
the  .Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of 
.National  Education  for  the  time  being,  and  so  that 
all  or  any  money  which  may  at  any  time  be  charged 
or  received  for  such  use  shall  be  applied  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  school,  and  accounted  for  by  the  Governors 
accordingly. 


Vesting  and  Trusts  of  Funded  Endowment. 

, £r°m  *nd  the  da*e  of  this  Scheme,  the  sum 
ot  £24,060,  Government  New  Three  Per  Cent.  Stock 
heretofore  standing  in  the  name  of  “The  Governors  of 
the  school  at  Swords  " (hereinafter  called  the  funded 
endowment),  -with  the  dividend  then  accruing  thereon, 
shall,  without  any  new  transfer  or  instrument,  vest  in 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Be- 
quests for  Ireland,  and  the  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  shall,  without  further  order,  trans- 
fer the  same  m their  books  to  the  said  Commissioners, 
who  shall  thenceforth  hold,  receive,  and  apply  the 
same,  and  the  accruing  and  all  future  dividends  there- 
in, upon  and  for  the  trusts  and  purposes,  and  subject 
to  the  conditions,  and  provisions  herein  contained. 
The  said  Commissioners  shall,  so  soon  as  the  dividend 
accruing  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme  shad  be  received 
“em.  pay  to,  the  existing  “ Governors  of  the 
School  at  Swords  an  apportioned  part  of  such  accruing 
dmdend  calcuiated  to  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  and 
shall  apply  the  residue  of  such  dividend  and  the  subse- 
quent income  of  the  funded  endowment  in  the  mmm.r 
prescribed  by  this  Scheme. 

Alternative  Provisions  as  to  Building  Fund— Option 
to  transfer  Old  Borough  School. 

14.  The  Governors  of  the  Old  Borough  School  shall, 
mthm  sin  months  after  the  date  oft]*  Scheme,  con- 


sider and  determine  whether  it  is  most  for  the  advan 
tage  of  their  school,  upon  the  terms  hereinafter 
tamed  (a),  that  they  should  retain  the  existing  nr*.’ 
mises  of  the  Borough  School;  or  (6)  that  they  shouhl 
convey  the  same  to  the  Governors  of  the  New  Boromffi 
School,  and  remove  their  school  to  other  premise*- 
or  (c),  that  they  should  so  convey  the  existing  male 
and  female  schools,  retaining  the  existing  infant°school 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Old  Borough  School ; and  thev 
shall,  within  the  time  aforesaid,  notify  their  deter- 
mination in  writing  to  the  Governors  of  the  New 
Borough  School,  and  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 


Building  Fund  for  New  School. 

(a.)  If  the  saicl  Governors  shall  determine  to 
retain  the  existing  premises  of  the  Borough 
School,  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  shall  thereupon  set  apart  and  thence- 
forth hold  the  sum  of  £2,000  Government  stock 
portion  of  the  funded  endowment,  upon  trust 
for  the  Governors  of  the  New  Borough  SchooL 
and  shall  pay  to  the  said  Governors  from  time  to 
time,  in  addition  to  all  other  sums  payable  to 
them  under  this  Scheme,  the  then  accruing  and 
all  future  dividends  upon  all  or  so  much  of  the 
said  sum  of  £2,000  Government  stock  as  shall 
not  have  been  expended  as  hereinafter  provided. 
The  Governors  of  the  New  Borough  School  may, 
at  any  time  and  from  time  to  time  after  the  said 
sum  of  £2,000  Government  stock  shall  have  been 
so  set  apart,  with  the  previous  written  sanction 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
expend  the  same,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
required  for  that  purpose,  in  acquiring  or  erecting 
new  or  additional  buildings  or  acquiring  additional 
ground  for  the  New  Borough  School,  or  enlarging 
or  improving  the  then  existing  buildings  thereof, 
or  providing  suitable  residences  for  the  teachers 
employed  therein,  or  providing  new  or  additional  . 
school  furniture  or  appliances.  All  such  expen- 
diture shall  be  made  upon  premises  within  the 
Borough  of  Swords  permanently  vested  in  the 
Governors  of  the  New  Borough  School,  and  shall 
be  accounted  for  by  them.  The  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  upon  the 
written  application  of  the  said  Governors, 
sanctioned  in  writing  by  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  shall  from  time  to  time,  by 
sale  and  transfer  of  so  much  of  the  said  sum  of 
£2,000 . Government  stock  as  shall  be  required, 
realize  and  pay  to  the  said  Governors  the  amount 
required  for  such  expenditure. 


Building  Fund  for  Old  School. 

(i.)  If  the  Governors  of  the  Old  Borough 
School  shall  determine  to  convey  the  existing 
premises  of  the  Borough  School  to  the  Governors 
of  the  New  Borough  School,  and  to  remove  the 
Old  Borough  School  to  other  premises,  they  shall, 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme, 
execute  a deed  so  conveying  the  same,  and  re- 
move the  Old  Borough  School  to  other  premises, 
and  deliver  possession  of  the  said  existing  pre- 
mises to  the  Governors  of  the  New  Borough 
School,  who  shall  thenceforth  hold  the  same  for 
the  purposes  of  the  New  Borough  School.  The 
deed  of  conveyance  shall  be  settled  by  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  counsel  agreed  on  by  the  Gover- 
nors of  both  schools,  or  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  and  the  taxed  costs 
thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the  Governors  of  the 
Old  Borough  School.  Upon  the  determination 
aforesaid  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests  shall  set  apart  and  thenceforth 
hold  the  sum  of  £2,000  Government  Stock, 
portion  of  the  funded  endowment,  upon  trust  for 
the  Governors  of  the  Old  Borough  School,  and 
shall  pay  to  the  said  Governors  from  time  to 
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time  in  addition  to  all  other  sums  payable  to 
them  under  this  Scheme,  the  then  accruing  and 
all  future  dividends  upon  all  or  so  much  of  the 
said  sum  of  £2,000  Government  Stock  as  shall 
not  have  been  expended  as  hereinafter  provided. 
The  Governors  of  the  Old  Borough  School  may 
at  anv  time,  and  from  time  to  time  after  the  said 
sum  of  £2,000  Government  Stock  shall  have  been 
so  set  apart,  with  the  previous  written  sanction  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  expend 
the  same,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  required 
for  that  purpose,  in  acquiring  such  land  and 
acquiring  or  erecting  such  buildings  as  may  be 
suitable  and  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Old  Borough  School,  aud  afterwards  from  time 
to  time  in  acquiring  or  erecting  new  or  additional 
buildings,  or  acquiring  additional  ground  for  the 
Old  Borough  School,  or  enlarging  or  improving 
the  then  existing  buildings  thereof,  or  providing 
suitable  residences  for  the  teachers  employed 
thei-ein,  or  providing  new  or  additional  school 
furniture  or  appliances.  All  such  expenditure 
shall  be  made  upon  premises  within  the  borough 
of  Swords  permanently  vested  in  the  Governors 
of  the  Old  Borough  School,  and  shall  be  accounted 
for  by  them.  The  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  upon  the  written  appli- 
cation of  the  said  Governors,  sanctioned  in 
writing  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation, shall  from  time  to  time,  by  sale  and 
transfer  of  so  much  of  the  said  sum  of  £2,000 
Government  Stock  as  shall  be  required,  realize 
and  pay  to  the  said  Governors  the  amount  re- 
quired for  such  expenditure. 

Building  Funds  on  Division  of  School  Premises. 

(c.)  If  the  Governors  of  the  Old  Borough 
School  shall  determine  to  convey  the  existing 
male  and  female  schools  hereby  vested  in  them  to 
the  Governors  of  the  New  Borough  School,  re- 
taining the  existing  infant  school  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Old  Borough  School,  they  shall,  within 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  pre- 
scribed, convey  aud  deliver  possession  of  the 
premises  heretofore  used  for  the  purposes  of  the 
said  existing  male  and  female  schools,  with  the 
outbuildings  thereof,  and  the  yards,  garden,  and 
ground  adjoining  the  same,  to  the  Governors  of 
the  New  Borough  School,  retaining  possession 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Old  Borough  School  of 
the  existing  infant  school  hereby  vested  in  them, 
with  the  outbuildings  thereof,  and  the  yard, 
] garden,  and  ground  adjoining  the  same.  Upon 
such  determination  the  Commissioners  of  Chari- 
table Donations  and  Bequests  shall  set  apart  and 
' thenceforth  hold  and  apply  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Old  Borough  School  the  sum  of  £1,500 
Government  Stock,  upon  the  trusts  and  in  the 
manner  lastly  (6.)  hereinbefore  provided  with 
respect  to  the  sum  of  £2,000  like  stock,  and 
shall  at  the  same  time  set  apart  and  thenceforth 
hold  and  apply  for  the  purposes  of  the  New 
Borough  School  the  sum  of  £500  like  stock, 
upon  the  trusts  and  in  the  manner  first  (a.) 
hereinbefore  provided  with  respect  to  the  sum  of 
£2,000  like  stock,  and  upon  the  determination 
(c.)  last  aforesaid  all  the  provisions  hereinbefore 
contained  with  respect  to  the  said  sum  of  £2,000 
Government  Stock,  upon  the  determinations  first 
and  secondly  above  mentioned  respectively,  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  the  said  male  and 
female  schools  and  to  the  said  sum  of  £500 
Government  Stock,  and  to  the  said  infant  school 
and  to  the  said  sum  of  £1,500  like  stock,  respec- 
tively, as  if  the  same  were  herein  repeated  as  to 
the  same  respectively. 

Proportionate  Division  of  Income  of  Funded 
Endowment. 

15.  The  net  income  of  the  residue  of  the  funded 
endowment  after  providing  for  any  necessary  out- 


goings and  for  all  other  payments  hereby  directed,  .appendix  d, 
shall  be  received  by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  — 
Donations  and  Bequests,  upon  trust  for  the  Governors 
of  the  Old  Borough  School  aud  the  Governors  of  the 
New  Borough  School  respectively,  and  shall  be  by  the 
said  Commissioners  divided  between  and  paid  to  the 
said  Governors  respectively  in  the  proportions  follow- 
ing (which  have  been  fixed  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  pupils  heretofore  attending  and  henceforth  likely 
to  attend  the  respective  schools),  that  is  to  say : — 

Two  equal  thirteenth  parts  thereof  to  the  Governors 
of  the  Old  Borough  School,  and  eleven  equal  thirteenth 
parts  thereof  to  the  Governors  of  the  New  Borough 
School : Provided  always  (subject  to  the  provision 
hereinafter  contained  as  to  the  salaries  of  the  present 
master  and  mistress  of  the  Old  Borough  School)  that, 
in  order  to  secure  to  each  school  out  of  the  endow- 
ment a sum  equivalent  to  the  salaries  of  two  efficient- 
teachers  at  the  least,  if  and  so  long  as  the  Governors 
of  the  Old  Borough  School  shall  continue  to  employ 
in  their  school  a male  teacher  and  a female  teacher, 
both  qualified  as  “ Classed  Teachers  ” under  the 
Buies  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  said 
Governors  out  of  the  net  income  of  the  residue  of  the 
funded  endowment  in  each  half-year  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  amount  of  the  salaries  which  such  teachers 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  said  Rules  and 
Eegulations,  according  to  their  actual  classification,  if 
each  were  engaged  as  principal  teacher  in  a separate 
National  School  maintaining  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance sufficient  to  entitle  the  teacher  to  a first-class 
salary.  The  Inspector  of  the  Old  Borough  School 
shall,  at  the  request  of  the  Governors  thereof,  so  long 
as  two  such  teachers  shall  bo  employed,  certify  the 
half-yearly  amount  of  their  salaries  calculated  as  afore- 
said, and  upon  such  certificate  and  the  application  of 
the  said  Governor,  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  shall  in  each  half-year  in 
which  such  certificate  shall  be  produced  and  such 
application  shall  be  made,  pay  to  the  said  Governors 
the  amount  so  certified  in  lieu  of  the  above-mentioned 
two  equal  thirteenth  parts  of  the  net  income  of  the 
residue  of  the  funded  endowment  for  such  half-year, 
and  shall  pay  the  remainder  of  such  income  to  the 
Governors  of  the  New  Borough  School.  The  pay- 
ments hereinbefore  provided  shall  be  calculated  and 
paid  to  the  Governors  of  the  respective  schools,  as 
aforesaid,  notwithstanding  the  payment  to  or  receipt 
by  the  teachers  employed  in  the  respective  schools  ot 
salaries  or  other  emoluments  from  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education,  school  fees,  or  other  sources, 
and  all  sums  received  by  the  Governors  out  of  the 
net  income  of  the  residue  of  the  funded  endowment 
may  be  applied  by  them  from  time  to  time  to  such  ot 
the  purposes  hereinafter  mentioned  as  they  shall  think 
most  expedient. 

Trusts  of  Income  payable  to  Governors— Expenditure 
of  Income. 

16.  The  moneys  received  by  the  Governors  of  each 
School  for  the  purposes  thereof  shall  be  applied  by 
them  for  the  following  objects  : — 

(a.)  To  maintain  the  school  buildings,  furniture, 
appliances,  and  premises  in  good  order  and  condition, 
to  make  such  additions  thereto  or  improvements 
therein  as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
defray  the  necessary  working  expenses  of  the  school. 

(b.)  To  maintain  an  efficient  Teaching  Staff:  foi 
this  purpose  the  Governors  may  supplement  _ the- 
salaries  and  emoluments  of  such  teachers  and  monitors 
as  may  be  entitled  to  salary  or  emoluments  from  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  or  other  sources, 
and  may  also  employ  and  pay  such  additional  teachers 
as  they  may  deem  it  expedient  to  employ  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  pupils  attending  the  school,  or 
evening  classes  connected  therewith,  including  teachers 
qualified  to  give  instruction  in  drawing,  handicraft, 
husbandry,  and  such  other  special  subjects  of  inter- 
mediate, technical,  commercial,  or  industrial  educa- 
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■ Appendix  D.  tion  as  they  shall  deem  suitable  or  useful  for  any  of  National  Education  shall  from  time  to  tim 

sufficient  number  of  the  pupils,  provided  that  the  pro-  and  shall  be  conducted  by  an  Examiner  or  £eapP01nt, 
vision  of  sufficient  elementary  education  shall  not  be  annointed  bv  them,  wlirwe  y^r.^  ...  > ammers 

prejudiced  thereby. 

(c.)  To  provide  prizes  for  the  most  deserving 
pupils ; such  prizes  may  be  awarded  in  money  or  in 
remission  of  school  fees,  or  in  such  other  manner  as 


appointed  by  them,  whose  report  as  to  the  iXf® 
merit  of  the  Candidates  shall  be  final.  hve 

(e.)  The  Governors  of  each  School  shall  not 
than  one  month  before  each  Examination,  furnish 
tiie  Commissioners  of  National  Education  and  to  the 


the  Governors  may  deem  best  calculated  to  stimulate  Governors  of  the  other  School  a list  of  all  +1  “ 
the  industry  of  the  pupils,  to  improve  the  attendance  of  their  School  who  intend  to  present  thempjJ™1?8 
»t  tie  school,  or  to  reward  the  diligence  or  promote  Examination,  with  a certificate  f£Sb‘  th”fc.f" 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  to  whom  the  same  may  be  of  the  Governors  or  by  the  Manna* 
awarded.  Snoh  prise,  may  ho  so  given  aj  to  enable  that  each  Candidate  named  in  the  list  is  dnlv IS 

or  enconrage  deserving  and  capable  pnpilsto  contmne  as  hereinbefore  provided.  If  anv  otiestionhdl  ■ 

them  education  at  the  school  longer  than  they  could  as  to  the  qualification  of  any  Candidate  fl,e  SS  2 

0t/v7re  d°i  ■ be  inquired  into  and  determined  by  the  Examiner  nr 

(i;)  To  advance  in  life  deserving  pupils,  selected  Examiners,  whose  decision  shall  be  final 


according  to  merit,  whose  circumstances  are  such  that 
they  need  assistance  on  leaving  school.  Such  assis- 
tance shall  be  given  with  due  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances and  needs  of  each  pupil  receiving  the  same, 
and  may  be  given  as  or  towards  apprenticeship  fees, 
the  cost  of  obtaining  special  instruction  or  more 
advanced  education  elsewhere,  or  in  such  other  mode, 
and  subject  to  sucb  conditions,  as  the  Governors  may 
in  each  case  consider  most  advantageous.  Provided 
always  that  no  pupil  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any 
such  assistance  or  advancement  who  shall  not  at  the 
time  of  leaving  the  school  be  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  eighteen  years,  and  shall  not  have  been 
permanently  resident  within  the  Borough  of  Swords 
and  in  regular  attendance  as  a pupil  at  one  or  other 
of  the  schools  for  three  years  at  the  least  next  before 
the  time  of  leaving  school. 

Distribution  of  fund  amongst  objects. 


(/)  No  ■ Candidate  shall  he  permitte’d  to  compete 
more  than  twice,  or  to  obtain  more  than  one  Exhibi 
tion. 

(g.)  The  male  and  female  candidates  may  lie  ex- 
amined separately  and  in  different  courses  ; the  pupils 
of  both  schools  shall  be  examined  together,  in  the 
same  course,  and  under  the  same  conditions  and 
regulations. 

(A)  Not  more  than  six  Exhibitions— three  for  boys 
and  three  for  girls — shall  be  awarded  in  any  year  • 
and  no  Exhibition  shall  exceed  .£20.  No  Exhibition 
shall  be  given  unless  the  Examiner  or  Examiners 
shall  report  that  the  Candidate  has  shown  sufficient 
merit,  and  in  case  of  insufficient  merit  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  any  Exhibition  may  be  withheld.  The 
amount  awarded  in  each  case  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests, 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Governors 
17  on, xx  <i  -srt/x'i vs+n  i 4.  i r.  or  Manager  of  the  School,  accompanied  by  the 

M I7-  aC1C0^nt3  *°,b0  kePfc  by  the  Governors  of  report  of  the  Examiner  or  Examiners,  to  the  Governors 
“°h  school  stall  moltido  a separate  account  of  the  of  the  School  to  which  the  successful  pupil  belongs, 
amount  expended  by  them  in  each  year  upon  each  of  and  shall  be  by  them  applied  for  or  toward^  Ms  or  tar 
the  above  mentioned  objects.  If,  taking  into  account  advancement  in  life,  in  such  manner  as  they  bavin" 
any  income  avadable  for  the  same  purposes  from  other  due  regard  to  the  wishes  and  circumstancS  of  the 
sources,  the  expenditure  upon  any  one  or  more  of  the  pupil,  shall  deem  most  advantageous 

P’Pu“r  “ <h*. Com-  If  M1  of  HI  20  auttomed  to  be  applied  for 
SEP?  to  be  excessive  or  Exhibitions  shall  not  in  any  year  be  expended  themon, 

17  “““to  " '""ftoS.  state  to  the  residue  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Commission™ 
Xu~ "SSL  « Sr0,“d8  “f  oljeefcon,  and  any  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequeste  as  part  of  the 

changes  which  thev  recommend  .„d  income  of  the  funded  Endowment  in  accortance  with 

the  other  provisions  of  this  scheme. 

Management  of  Schools.  Schools  to  remain  in  connection 
with  National  Board. 

19.  Unless  and  until  the  Governors  shall  otherwise 
determine,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  herein  con- 
tained as  to  the  Managers,  each  of  the  schools  shall 
continue  its  connection  with,  and  shall  remain  subject 
to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  and  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and, 
unless  and  until  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall  appoint  an 


-changes  which  they  recommend,  and  upon  such 
minute  the  Governors  shall  revise  their  expenditure, 
and  if  after  such  revision  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  shall  still  consider  the  expendi- 
ture to  be  excessive  or  inefficient,  they  may  suspend, 
reduce,  or  withdraw  their  pecuniary  aid  to  the  school 
until  they  shall  he  satisfied  that  the  endowment  is 
in  all  respects  efficiently  expended  by  the  Governors. 

Competitive  Examinations  for  Exhibitions. 

18.  A sum  not  exceeding  £120  may  be  applied  in 
each  year,  out  of  the  income  of  the  funded  endow- 


1 t0  b.f  .°Pen;  fol'  com*  Inspector  thereof  in  pursuance  of  the  Act,  section  17, 
£?i  i j Jj,  . Pps’  mal®.  and  female,  of  both  each  Inspector  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the 

Si 5“d  Commissioners  to  inspoot  the  said  schoofe  in 
in  nlo!w  c.e  y1  bave  been  resident  with-  accordance  with  such  Rules  and  Regulations  shall  be 
least  Tipit  bpfnrp  +Jib  v]WOr  S Pr , r^6  If1’5’  at  .tbo  deemed  to  be  the  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Lord 

tion  ’and  abnll  rt  • appointed  for  the  examina-  Lieutenant  under  the  said  Act,  but  such  Inspector 

mSeTtW?’inr^  xea?  0f  SUCh  three./ears-  have  sha11  not  be  entitled  as  such  to  any  remuneration  in 

other  of  the  aebonlo  j 5s  a PUP^  at  onB  or  addition  to  the  remuneration  which  he  may  be  entitled 

“ SUcb  ***  eiceed  to  receive  said  Commissioners.  The  reports 

i lib.  . of  eack  such  Inspector  shall  he  presented  by  the 

comliS  nnTr+l  r te  bJ  fa“mation- t0  be  Governors  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  Vicar  or 
S NaSTTSnSLdire°?0n?;  °f  h®  Commissioners  Incumbent  of  Swords,  and  the  Parish  Priest  of  Swords, 
be  annototod  n * 6 Mld  m a ?ourse  or  Administrator  acting  as  such,  for  the  time  being, 

siX^preWlv  Comnus toners  nob  less  than  shall,  subject  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 

/,  \ The  Rubier tc,  . Commissioners  of  National  Education,  be  the 

elemental  SSSSn, be  those  of  Managers  of  the  respective  schools,  and  shall  and  may 
of  Sbd  rSr  r1  j Td  ?°vbelT tbe  standard  retain  and  exercise  from  time  to  time,  all  the  rights, 
r “ de&ied  hl^e  Rules  “d  powers,  and  authority,  which  under  the  said  Rules 
!S£S:£fl£—  °f  Ed»-  EegMsJiom,  »«7’  devolve  up.,  them  as  seek 

(d\  Thr  AT.m,Vo«™  , Managers  ; if  either  of  them  shall  he  unable  orun- 

BoSLh  Md  “ S!°  to  sot,  the  Governors  of  the  school  msy  appoint 

Sto  L bZ,,  J h.  other  convenient  piece  s Manager  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  said  Bales 

within  tbe  Borough  of  Swords  as  the  Commissioners  and  Reflations 
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Aid  from  National  Boa/rd. 

20.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  scheme  each  of 
the  said  schools,  notwith standing  its  being  entitled  to 
share  in  the  endowment,  may  receive  from  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  all  such  aid,  by  way 
of  teachers’  salaries,  allowances,  results  fees,  and  other- 
wise, as  may  be  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  said  Commissioners  for  the 
time  being  to  other  National  schools  of  the  same  class, 
and  all  money  and  other  aid  which  the  Governors  may 
receive  from  the  said  Commissioners  shall  be  applied 
for  the  benefit  of  the  said  schools  in  accordance  with 
the  said  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  accounted  for  by 
the  Governors  accordingly. 

Appointment  of  Officers. 

21.  Subject  to  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained 
as  to  the  Managers,  the  Governors  of  each  school  may 
appoint  from  time  to  time  such  schoolmasters  and 
mistresses,  examiners,  teachers,  and  other  officers  as 
they  may  deem  necessary,  and  at  such  salaries  as  they 
may  deem  sufficient,  and  may  retain  or  dismiss,  or 
alter  the  salary  of  the  present  or  any  future  school- 
masters and  mistresses,  examiners,  teachers,  and  other 
officers,  as  the  Governors  may  from  time  to  time  deem 
advisable,  subject,  however,  to  the  provisions  herein- 
after contained  as  to  the  vested  interests  of  individuals 
holding  office  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act ; 
provided  that  no  Governor  shall,  at  any  time,  be 
entitled  or  permitted  to  receive  any  salary  or  emolu- 
ment out  of  the  endowment. 

Appointment  of  Inspector  by  Lord  Lieutenant. 

22.  If  and  whenever  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall 
appoint  an  Inspector  of  the  schools,  or  of  either  school, 
in  pursuance  of  the  Act,  section  17,  such  Inspector 
shall  inspect  the  same,  and  present  his  report  thereon 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  once  at  the  least  in  each  year, 
and  so  much  oftener  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may 
direct,  and  the  remuneration  of  such  Inspector,  when- 
ever fixed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  shall  be  defrayed  by 
the  Governors  of  each  school  out  of  the  income  of  the 
endowment  in  such  proportions  and  manner  as  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  may  direct.  If,  at  any  time,  either 
of  the  schools  shall  cease  to  be  in  connection  with,  or 
to  be  subject  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  and  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  the  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  shall  and  may  thenceforth  do  all  acts,  and 
possess  and  exercise  all  powers  and  authority  under 
this  scheme  which  might  have  been  done,  possessed, 
or  exercised  by  the  said  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  or  by  any  Inspector  appointed  by  them,  if 
such  connection  had  not  ceased. 

Religious  Instruction. 

23.  The  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  National  Education  as  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  pupils  shall  apply  to  the  schools, 
and  the  times  for  and  mode  of  giving  such  instruction 
shall  be  so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby  in  effect 
excluded,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any  of  the  other 
advantages  afforded  by  the  school. 

School  Fees. 

24.  The  Governors  or  Managers  of  each  school  may 
from  time  to  time  authorize  the  charge  of  such  school 
fees  as  they  may  thinlr  reasonable,  provided  that  all 
children  of  poor  inhabitants  of  the  Borough  of  Swords 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  elementary  education  in 
the  said  schools  at  reduced  fees  or  free  of  charge,  if 
the  Governors  and  Manager  be  satisfied  that  they  are 
nnable  to  pay  the  ordinary  fees. 

Provision  for  Vested  Interests  pursuant  to  the  Act, 
sec.  11 — Deputy  Superintendent. 

25.  The  Rev.  W.  G.  Boyce,  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent of  the  existing  Borough  School,  if  still  in 


office  at  the  date  of  this  scheme,  shall  continue  to  be  Atpbxdix  D. 
entitled  to  his  present  salary  of  £80  per  annmn,  so  — 
long  as  he  shall  continue  to  reside  in  the  Borough  of 
Swords,  and  to  hold  the  office  of  curate  assistant  of  the 
parish  of  Swords  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Twigg,  the 
present  Vicar  of  Swords,  but  whenever  the  said  Rev. 

"VV.  G.  Boyce  shall  cease  to  reside  in  the  said  borough, 
or  shall  cease  to  hold  his  said  office  of  curate  assistant, 
or  whenever  the  said  Rev.  Thomas  Twigg  shall  cease 
to  hold  his  office  as  Vicar,  whichever  event  shall  first 
happen,  the  said  salary  shall  cease ; provided  that  so 
long  as  the  same  shall  be  payable,  the  said  Rev.  W.  G. 

Boyce  shall  be  bound  to  discharge  all  such  duties  in  and 
about  the  Old  Borough  School,  and  for  the  Governors 
thereof,  as  before  the  date  of  this  scheme  he  was 
bound  to  discharge  in  or  about  the  existing  Borough 
School,  or  for  the  Governors  thereof,  and  if  and  so 
long  as  he  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  discharge  such  duties, 
the  payment  of  his  salary  shall  be  suspended,  and  the 
certificate  of  the  Governors  that  he  has  so  failed  or 
refused  shall  be  conclusive.  The  said  salary  shall 
accrue  from  day  to  day,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the  Com- 
missioner’s of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  upon 
the  joint  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Governors 
and  of  the  said  Rev.  W.  G.  Boyce  that  the  same  is 
due  and  payable,  to  the  said  Rev.  W.  G.  Boyce  out  of 
the  income  of  the  funded  endowment  by  equal  half- 
yearly  payments,  of  which  the  first  shall  be  made  at 
the  expiration  of  six  calendar  months  from  the  date  of 
this  scheme.  If  the  Governors  of  the  Old  Borough 
School  of  Swords  shall,  at  any  time  within  six  calendar 
months  from  the  date  of  this  scheme  but  not  after- 
wards, agree  with  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Boyce  for  the 
commutation  of  the  said  salary  for  the  sum  of  £320, 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  shall  by  sale  and  transfer  of  a sufficient 
amount  of  the  capital  of  the  funded  endowment  pay 
to  the  said  Governors  and  the  said  Rev.  W.  G.  Boyce, 
upon  their  joint  and  several  receipt,  the  sum  of  £320, 
as  and  for  such  commutation,  and  upon  such  capital 
sum  being  paid  the  said  salary  shall  cease  and  the  said 
Rev.  W.  G.  Boyce  shall  be  released  from  the  said 
duties.  The  said  Governors  may,  in  consideration  of 
such  agreement,  require  the  said  Rev.  W.  G.  Boyce  to 
pay  to  them  such  part  of  the  said  sum  of  £320  as 
may  be  agreed  upon,  as  compensation  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  duties  aforesaid,  and  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  said  sum  of  £320  which  may  be 
received  by  the  Governors  as  such  compensation,  shall 
be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  Old  Borough 
School,  and  accounted  for  by  them  accordingly. 

Examiner. 

26.  Immediately  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  the 
existing  “ Governors  of  the  School  at  Swords  ” shall 
pay,  out  of  the  moneys  then  in  their  hands  or  out  of 
the  first  moneys  thereafter  received  by  them,  to  Robert 
William  Griffin,  lld.,  the  sum  of  £75  as  compensa- 
tion for  his  vested  interest  in  the  office  of  Examiner 
of  the  existing  Borough  School,  which  office  is  hereby 
abolished. 

Medical  Officer. 

27.  Francis  J.  Davys,  f.r.c.S.1.,  the  Medical  Officer 
of  the  existing  Borough  School,  shall  continue  to  be 
entitled  to  his  present  salary  of  £25  per  annum,  so 
long  as  he  shall  continue  to  be  the  medical  officer  of 
the  dispensary  district  in  which  the  borough  of  Swords 
is  situate,  but  whenever  the  said  Francis  J.  Davys 
shall  cease  to  be  such  medical  officer,  the  said  salary 
shall  cease ; provided  that  so  long  as  the  same  shall 
be  payable,  the  said  Francis  J.  Davys  shall  be  bound 
without  further  fee  or  reward  to  give  his  medical  at- 
tendance and  care,  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary,  to  the 
teachers  of  the  Old  Borough  School  and  New  Borough 
School,  and  to  the  members  of  their  families,  and  also, 
upon  the  written  requisition  of  any  Governor  thereof 
respectively,  to  any  pupils  of  the  said  schools  who 
may  be  unable  to  pay  for  such  attendance,  and  if  and 
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so  long  as  he  shall  fail  or  refuse  so  to  do,  the  payment 
of.  his  salary  shall  he  suspended,  and  the  certificate  of 
the  Governors  of  either  school  that  he  has  so  failed  or 
refused  shall  be  conclusive.  The  said  salary  shall 
accrue  from  day  to  day,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests, 
upon  the  joint  certificate  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Governors  and  of  the  said  Francis  J.  Davys  that  the 
same  is  due  and  payable,  to  the  said  Francis  J.  Davys 
out  of  the  income  of  the  funded  endowment  by  equal 
half-yearly  payments,  of  which  the  first  shall  be  made 
at  the  expiration  of  six  calendar  months  from  the  date 
of  this  scheme. 


Teachers. 

28.  The  master  and  mistress  of  the  existing  Borough 
School  who  held  office  as  such  at  the  date  of  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  shall,  if  still  hi  office  at  the  date  of  this 
scheme,  continue  to  hold  office  under  the  Governors 
of  the  Old  Borough  School,  upon  the  same  terms  as 
to  salary,  emoluments,  duties,  and  otherwise  upon 
which  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  they  shall 
have  held  the  same  under  the  existing  Governors. 
Such  employment  may  be  determined  by  the  Gover- 
nors on  dismissal  by  the  Manager  for  adequate  cause, 
or  by  six  calendar  months’  notice  from  the  Manager 
and  payment  of  the  amount  of  one  year’s  salary  as 
hereinafter  provided.  The  payment  of  then-  existing 
salaries,  namely,  £80  for  the  master,  and  £50  for  the 
mistress,  shall  be  secured  as  follows  : — So  long  as  the 
said  salaries  or  either  of  them  shall  be  payable,  the 
Governors  may  apply  for  and  receive  the  amount  pay- 
able on  foot  thereof  from  the  Commissioners  of  Cha- 
ritable Donations  and  Bequests  in  lieu  of  the  sum 
which  would  be  otherwise  payable  to  them  as  for  the 
salaries  or  salary  of  two  “ Classed  Teachers”  or  of  a 
“ Classed  ” male  or  female  Teacher,  as  the  case  may 
be,  under  clause  15  of  this  scheme,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  shall 
pay  the  same  accordingly,  out  of  the  income  of  the 
funded  endowment,  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Governors  that  the  same  is  due  and  pay- 
able. Provided  always  that  if,  for  any  cause  other 
than  wilful  misconduct,  the  employment  of  either  or 
both  of  the  said  teachers  should  be  determined  by  the 
Governors,  or  either  or  both  of  the  said  teachers 
should  cease  to  be  recognized  by  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  as  efficient,  the  Governors  rIihII 
so  certify  to  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests,  who  shall  thereupon  pay  out  of 
the  income  of  the  funded  endowment  in  addition  to 
all  other  payments  hereby  directed,  one  year’s  salary 
to  such  teacher  or  teachers,  and  his  or  her  or  their 
salary  or  salaries  shall  thereupon  cease. 


Suspension  and  Forfeiture  of  Endowment. 

29.  If  at  any  time  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Edmation  shall  certify  to  the  Commissioners  of  Cha- 
ritable Donations  and  Bequests  that  they  have  ceased 
to  recognize  either  of  the  schools  as  a National  school, 
and  if  the  said  Commissoners  shall  thereupon,  after 
due  inquiry  upon  notice  to  the  Governors,  satisfy 
themselves  that  such  school  has  ceased  to  be  in  effi- 


cient operation,  ,no.  further  payment  shall  be  made  to 
the  Governors  of  such  school  unless  and  until  the  said 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  shall  certify  or 
the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and'  Be- 
quests shall  satisfy  themselves  that  it  is  a«ain  in 
efficient  operation.  If  and1  so  long  as  either°of  the 
schools  shall  cease  to  be  in  operation,  the  Governors 
thereof  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  one  of  their 
own  number  to  be  an  additional  Governor  of  the  re- 
maining school. 

Dissolution  of  existing  Governors. 

30.  Immediately  after  the  date  of  this  scheme  the 
existing  “Governors  of  the  School  at  Swords"  shall 
proceed  to  pay  and  discharge  out  of  the  moneys  in 
their  hands,  and  the  apportioned  part  of  the  accruing 
dividend  to  be  paid  to  them  as  hereinbefore  provided 
all  the  salaries,  outgoings,  and  liabilities  due  or  pay 
able  by  them  up  to  the  date  of  this  scheme,  including 
the  above-mentioned  sum  of  £75  payable  to  Robert 
William  Griffin,  ll.d.,  and  their  taxed  costs  of  and 
incident  to  the  preparation  of  this  scheme,  and  shall 
prepare  a final  account  of  all  their  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements, and  submit  the  same  for  audit  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  or  to  such  other  competent 
authority  as  the  said  Board  shall  direct.  Upon  such 
audit  the  net  cash  balances  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  said  Governors  or  of  their  treasurer  or  bankers, 
or  of  any  other  person  on  their  account,  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  certified,  and  thereupon  the  same  shall  be 
forthwith  transferred  or  paid  to  the  Governors  of  the 
Old  Borough  School  hereby  constituted  to  be  by  them 
held  and  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  school, 
and  accounted  for  accordingly.  The  said  existing 
Governors  shall,  at  the  same  time,  deliver  to  the  said 
Governors  of  the  Old  Borough  School  hereby  consti- 
tuted, all  books,  documents,  and  other  chattels  and 
effects  belonging  to  or  held  by  them  as  such  Gover- 
nors, and  thereupon  “ The  Governors  of  the  School  at 
Swords  ” shall  be  dissolved. 

Alteration  of  Scheme. 

31.  This  scheme  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  for  Ireland  in  any  matter  relating  exclu- 
sively to  either  of  the  schools  upon  the  application  of 
the  Governors  thereof,  or  in  any  matter  whatsoever 
upon  the  joint  application  of  the  Governors  of  both 
schools ; but  no  alteration  affecting  either  school  shall 
be  so  made  except  upon  the  application  of  the  Gover- 
nors thereof,  and  no  alteration  shall  be  made  contrary 
to  anything  contained  in  the  Act. 

We,  the  Judicial  Commissioners  constituted 
by  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act, 
1885,  having  duly  considered  the  foregoing 
scheme,  hereby  submit  the  same  for  the  approval 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  under  the  said 
Act,  duly  signed  by  both  of  us  under  our  hands, 
this  Thirtieth  day  of  September,  1886. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon,  ) Judicial 
John  Naxsh,  J Commissioners. 

Witness : 

Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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AfTOxancD. 

THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  POOR  OF  IRELAND  AND  THE 
CHURCH  OF  IRELAND  TRAINING  COLLEGE. 


This  Scheme  has  been  framed  in  pursuance  of  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  and  submitted 
for  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council  on  the  Thirtieth  day  of  September,  1886. 


2.  City  of  Dublin. 

Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission. 


SCHEME  framed  under  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  for  the  future  Government 
and  Management  of  the  Educational  Endowments  of  “The  Society  fob  promoting  the 
Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,”  and  of  “ The  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,’ 
both  of  Kildare-place,  in  the  City  of  Dublin. 


Whereas  “ The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education 
of  the  Poor  of  Ireland  ” was  formed  in  or  about  the 
year  1811,  and  afterwards  acquired  certain  estates  and 
interests  in  lands  and  buildings  situate  in  Kildare- 
place  and  Kildare-street,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
certain  Government  securities,  moneys,  chattels,  and 
other  effects,  which  are  now  held  and  administered  by 
a committee  claiming  to  be  constituted  under  the 
“ Laws  and  Regulations  ” of  the  said  Society  : 

And  whereas  an  Institution  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  certain  Schools  connected  therewith, 
known  as  “ The  Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,” 
have  been  established  and  are  now  in  operation  in  and 
upon  the  premises  in  Kildare-place  and  Kildare-street 
aforesaid,  under  the  management  of  a committee 
appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  General  Synod  of 
the  said  Church,  and  additional  buildings  have  been 
erected  by  tbe  last  mentioned  committee  upon  the  said 
premises  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  College  : 

And  whereas  all  the  property  belonging  to  or  held 
in  trust  for  the  said  Society,  or  used  or  available  for 
the  purposes  thereof,  and  also  all  the  property  belong- 
ing to  or  held  in  trust  for  the  said  College,  or  used  or 
available  for  the  purposes  thereof,  now  constitute 
educational  endowments  within  the  meaning  of  “ The 
Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,”  to  the 
whole  of  which  endowments  the  said  Act  applies : 

And  whereas  it  has  appeared  to  the  Commissioners 
imder  the  said  Act,  after  due  inquiry,  that  in  order  to 
extend  the  usefulness  of  the  said  endowments  the 
same  should  be  amalgamated,  and  the  government  and 
management  thereof  should  be  altered  in  manner  here- 
inafter provided. 

Therefore,  from  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme 
(being  the  day  upon  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall, 
by  Order  in  Council,  declare  his  approbation  thereof), 
the  said  endowments  shall  be  amalgamated,  and  shall 
thenceforth  be  held,  governed,  managed,  and  applied 
for  the  purposes,  with  the  powers,  under  the  conditions 
and  provisions,  and  in  Hie  manner  hereinafter  set 
forth,  and  not  otherwise,  any  previous  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, letters  patent,  statute,  charter,  deed,  instrument, 
trust,  or  direction  relating  to  the  subject  matter  of 
this  Scheme,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Preliminary — Interpretation  of  terms. 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires,  the  following  terms  shall  be 
interpreted  as  follows  : — 

“ The  Act  ” shall  mean  “ The  Educational  Endow- 
ments (Ireland)  Act,  1885.” 

"The  Training  College  ” shall  mean  the  Institution 
known  as  “ The  Church,  of  Ireland  .Training  College," 
with  the  schools  connected  therewith,  and  the  site, 
buildings,  curtilages,  , and  appurtenances  thereof,  and 
the  furniture,  appliances,  and  other  chattels  thereunto 
belonging,  and  all  the  estate  and  interest  therein  now 
held,  possessed,  or  enjoyed  by  any  person  or  persons  in 
trust  for  the  said  Institution  or  used  for  the  purposes 
thereof. 


“The  Society”  shall  mean  “The  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Ireland,”  which 
heretofore  had  its  chief  office  at  Kildare-place  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  and  was  commonly  known  as  “The 
Kildare-place  Society,"  and  shall  include  the  “ Com- 
mittee ” of  the  said  society,  and  all  or  any  persons  who, 
at  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  may  be  acting  as  members 
of  or  trustees  for  the  said  society  or  committee,  and 
all  or  any  other  persons  then  bolding  or  possessing 
any  of  the  property  thereof,  or  claiming  to  represent 
the  same. 

“The  Governors”  shall  mean  the  Governing 
Body  of  “ The  Training  College,”  hereby  incorporated. 

“The  General  Synod”  shall  mean  the  body  known 
as  “The  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,”  or 
other  the  supreme  legislative  authority  for  the  time 
being  of  the  Church  formerly  established,  by  law  in 
Ireland,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  said  Chinch, 
and  shall  include  any  authority  duly  empowered  to 
represent  or  act  for  the  General  Synod  in  that 
behalf. 

“ Elementary  Education  ” shall  mean  such  education 
as  may  be  given  in  the  National  schools  which  are 
aided  by  grants  from  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  in  Ireland. 


Incorporation  of  Governing  Body  of  Training  College. 

2.  From  and  after  tbe  date  of  this  Scheme,  a 
Governing  Body  shall  be  formed  for  tbe  management 
of  the  Training  College,  in  the  manner  following 

It  shall  consist  of  the  several  members  for  the  time 
bein"  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  General  Synod  for  the  management 
of  the  Training  College,  whose  names  are  contained  in 
the  first  part  of  the  First  Schedule  hereto ; and  also 
of  such  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
acting  as  such  at  the  commencement  of  the  Act, 
whose  names  are  contained  in  the  second  part  oi  tne 
said  Schedule,  as  within  one  calendar  month  after  the 
date  of  this  Scheme  shall  declare  their  acceptance  of 
the  office  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided.  Unless 
and  until  the  General  Synod  shall  otherwise  provide  the 
said  several  persons  shall  be  the  Governors,  and  when- 
ever any  vacancy  shall  occur  among  such  Governors 
by  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  remaining 
Governors  may  co-opt  a Governor  to  fill  such  vacancy 
from  amongst  the  members  of  the  said  Church,  pro- 
vided that  no  vacancy  shall  be  so  filled  so  long  as  the 
number  of  the  Governors  shall  exceed  thirty. 

The  paid  Governors  shall  constitute  a body  corpo- 
rate with  perpetual  succession  and  a common,  seal, 
and  power  to  acquire  and  hold  property,  real  and 
personal,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme.  ..  . 

Vesting  of  Endoiomenis. 

3.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  the 
Training  College,  and  all  the  estate  and  interest i there 
in  heretofore  held  intrust,  for  tbe  Society  under  the 
instruments  mentioned  in  the  first  part  oHjhe  Second 
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Appwtoi*  D.  Schedule  hereto,  and  all  other  lands,  buildings, 
— Government  securities,  moneys,  chattels,  and  other 
property  and  effects,  belonging  to  or  held  in  trust  for 
the  Training  College  or  the  Society,  or  used  or  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  thereof,  shall,  without  any  new 
conveyance  or  instrument,  be  transferred  to  and  vested 
in  the  Governors  hereby  constituted,  and  be  thence- 
forth held  by  them  and  their  successors  or  assigns  for 
ever,  upon  and  for  the  trusts  and  purposes  and  subject 
to  the  conditions  and  provisions  herein  contained, 
subject  nevertheless  to  all  such  rents,  charges, 
tenancies,  rights,  easements,  and  liabilities  as  at  the 
date  of  this  Scheme  may  lawfully  affect  the  same. 

Transfer  of  Stock,  Moneys,  and  Chattels. 

4.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  shall, 
without  further  order,  transfer  to  the  Governors  hereby 
constituted  the  sum  of  £1,554  6s.  3d.,  Government 
New  Three  per  Cent,  stock,  heretofore  standing  in  the 
names  of  James  R.  Stewart,  the  Right  Honorable 
Richard  R.  Warren,  and  Richard  Wilson  Gamble,  as 
and  being  three  of  the  existing  “ Committee  ” of  the 
Society,  and  the  other  moneys  and  chattels  mentioned 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Second  Schedule  hereto,  and 
all  other  securities,  chattels,  debts,  and  moneys  held 
by  any  person  or  persons  for,  or  payable  to  or  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Society  or  Training  College,  shall 
from  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  without  any 
new  transfer  or  instrument,  be  delivered,  transferred, 
and  paid  by  the  person  or  persons  possessed  thereof  or 
bound  to  pay  the  same  to  the  “Governors  hereby 
constituted,  and  the  receipt  of  any  three  Governors  for 
any  transfer,  delivery,  or  payment  hereby  directed, 
shall  be  a good  discharge  for  the  person  or  persons 
making  the  same,  and  he  or  they  shall  not  be  answer- 
able  for  the  application  thereof. 

Alteration  of  Governing  Body. 

5.  At  any  time  and  from  time  to  time  after  the 
date  of  this  Scheme,  the  General  Synod  may  appoint 
Governors  to  succeed  the  above  named  Governors,  or 
alter  the  constitution  of  the  Governing  Body  hereby 
constituted  in  such  manner  as  such  General  Synod 
shall  deem  expedient,  and  may  provide  for  the  election, 
co-option,  or  appointment  of  the  Governors,  other 
than  ex-officio  Governors,  and  may  declare  and  define 
the  office  or  offices  which  shall  qualify  any  ex-officio 
governor  or  Governors ; provided  that  every  such 
office  shall  be  an  office  or  dignity  in  or  connected  with 
the  said  Church,  and  that  every  Governor  shall  be  a 
member  thereof,  and  that  the  number  of  Governors, 
other  than  ea '.-officio  Governors,  shall  not  be  less  than 


Trusts  of  Endowment — Purposes  of  Scheme. 

6.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  provisions  herein  con- 
tained, all  the  property  of  or  belonging  to  the  Training 
College,  or  available  for  the  purposes  thereof,  sW11  be 
held,  and  the  principal  and  income  thereof  may  be 
used  and  applied  by  the  Governors  from  time  to  time 

upon  and  for  the  following  purposes : 

(o.)  To  maintain  in  and  upon  the  premises  in 
Kildare-place  and  Kildare-street  aforesaid,  or  in  and 
upon  such  other  or  additional  premises  as  may,  for 
the  tune  being,  be  acquired  or  available  for  such 
-purpose,  a Training  College  within  the  meaning  of 
^riifjnent  passed  in  the  session  holden  in 
the  47th  and  48th  years  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign, 
chapter  22,  as  an  institution  for  boarding,  lodging 
and  instructing  Students,  male  and  female,  who  are 
preparing  to  become,  or  are  already,  certified  teachers 
Schools^01101  °r  0tller  Governmeiltal  Elementary 

f6.)  To  maintain  in  and  upon  the  same  premises,  or 
within  a convenient  distance  thereof  one  or  more 
practising  National  School  or  Schools  in  which  the 


Students  may  learn  the  practical  exercise  of  tb«* 
profession.  , aeir 

(c.)  To  make  such  provision  in  and  upon  the  same 
premises  as  the  Governors  may,  from  time  to  tirT 
th»k  fit  for  WdW,  lodging,  and  4SS 
Students,  male  and  female,  who  are  preparing 
become,  or  are  already,  teachers  in  Elementary  Schools, 
not  being  National  or  other  Governmental  Schools’ 
provided  that  the  making  of  such  provision  shall 
regulated  by  the  demand  at  the  time  being  for  such 
teachers,  and  the  amount  of  funds  then  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Governors  for  that  department  of  the  work  of 
the  Training  College. 

(d.)  To  provide,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Governors  shall  from  time  to  time  thmk  expedient 
for  the  admission  to  the  Training  College  of  Students’ 
male  and  female,  who  are  preparing  to  become  or  are 
already  teachers  by  profession,  though  not  teachers  in 
schools,  but  so  that  the  provision  for  training  teachers 
in  schools  shall  not  be  prejudiced  thereby. 

(e.)  To  provide,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Governors  shall  from  time  to  time  think  expedient, 
for  the  admission  to  the  Training  College  of  extern 
Students,  male  and  female,  who  are  preparin'*  to 
become  or  are  already  teachers,  but  so  that  ° the 
provision  for  resident  Students  shall  not  be  prejudiced 
thereby. 

Trusts  oj  School  Premises. 


7.  The  Governors  shall,  subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Scheme,  stand  possessed  of  the  land  and 
buildings  hereby  vested  in  them,  upon  trust,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  use  the  same  or  such  parts  thereof  as 
shall  be  required,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Training 
College  and  practising  Schools,  and  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  Students  and  pupils  attending  the  same ; 
any  parts  of  the  said  premises  not  required  for  such 
use  shall,  in  the  next  place,  be  used,  so  far  as  shall  be 
required,  for  the  residence  of  such  professors,  teachers, 
officers,  and  servants  employed  in  the  said  College  or 
Schools,  as  the  Governors  shall  deem  it  expedient  to 
provide  with  residence  therein,  and  for  such  other 
educational  purposes  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
approved  by  the  Governors.  If,  whenever,  and  so  far 
as  the  said  premises  shall  not  be  required  for  such 
purposes,  the  Governors  may  permit  the  same  to  be 
used  for  such  other  purposes  as  they  may  approve, 
upon  such  terms  as  they  may  think  fit,  so  that  such 
use  shall  not  interfere  with  the  efficient  working  of  the 
College  or  Schools,  and  shall  not  be  contrary  to  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  for  the  time  being,  and  so  that 
all  or  any  money  which  may  at  any  time  be  charged 
or  received  for  such  use  shall  be  applied  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Training  College,  and  accounted  for 
by  the  Governors  accordingly. 


Payment  of  Expenses. 

8.  The  Governors  shall,  subject  to  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Scheme,  pay  out  of  the  income  of  the 
funded  and  money  endowments  hereby  vested  in  them, 
all  expenses  and  outgoings  which  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  shall  be  properly  and  necessarily  payable 
by  the  Governors  or  out  of  the  Endowment  for  the 
costs  and  expenses  of  this  Scheme,  or  of  audit  or 
inspection,  or  otherwise. 


Additional  Endowments. 

9.  The  Governors  may  receive  and  hold  donations, 
bequests,  subscriptions,  and  other  additional  endow- 
ments, real  or  personal,  and  may  apply  the  same  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Scheme.  They  may  also  receive 
and  hold  donations,  bequests,  subscriptions,  and  other 
endowments,  real  or  personal,  and  apply  the  same  for 
any  object  connected  with  the  Training  College  or  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  which  shall  not  be  in- 
consistent with,  or  calculated  to  impede,  the  efficient 
working  of  the  provisions  hereof.  All  property  and 
moneys  so  received  or  applied  shall  be  included  in  the 
accounts  to  be  kept  by  the  Governors  under  this 
scheme. 
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Application  of  Endowment. 

10.  All  moneys  received  by  the  Governors  under  or 

for  the  purposes  of  this  scheme  shall  (subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  scheme,  ancl  to  any  special 
trusts  or  conditions  upon  which  any  part  thereof  may 
be  received),  be  expended  and  applied  by  them  as  they 
shall  think  most  expedient  for  the  following 
purposes  : — . . 

(a.)  To  maintain  the  College,  practising  schools, 
furniture,  appliances,  and  premises  in  good  order  and 
condition,  and  to  make  such  additions  thereto,  and 
improvements  therein,  as  may  be  required  from  time 
to  time. 

(5.)  To  pay  all  rents,  taxes,  charges,  cost  oi  insur- 
ance" and  other  outgoings  and  expenses,  necessarily  or 
properly  payable  out  of  or  for  the  said  premises,  and 
to  defray  the  necessary  working  expenses  of  the 
Training  College. 

(c.)  To  maintain  an  efficient  training  and  teaching 
staff  - for  this  purpose  the  Governors  may  supplement 
the  aid  which  may  be  received  from  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education,  or  from  any  other  source,  and 
may  employ  and  pay  such  Principal,  Professors, 
Teachers,  and  Monitors,  as  they  may  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  employ  for  the  instruction  of  the  students  and 
pupils  attending  the  College  and  Schools,  including 
professors  and  teachers  qualified  to  give  instruction 
in  such  special  subjects  of  Intermediate,  Technical, 
Commercial,  or  Industrial  Education  as  they  shall 
deem  suitable  or  useful  for  any  sufficient  number  of 
such  students  or  pupils,  and  also  including  the  cost  of 
providing  such  Religious  Instruction  and  training  as 
they  may  deem  it  expedient  to  give  to  such  of  the 
students  and  pupils  as  shall  be  Members  of  the  said 
Church. 

(d.)  To  maintain  a sufficient  household  and  domestic 
staff,  and  to  make  all  other  necessary  provision  for  the 
board,  lodging,  and  accommodation  of  the  students 
attending  the  College,  and  of  the  resident  staff 
employed  in  the  College  or  Schools. 

(e.)  To  provide  prizes  for  the  most  deserving 
students  and  pupils ; such  prizes  may  be  awarded  in 
money  or  in  remission  of  fees,  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  the  Governors  may  deem  best  calculated  to 
stimulate  the  industry,  reward  the  diligence,  or  promote 
the  progress  of  the  students  and  pupils  or  to  increase 
the  attendance  at  the  College  or  schools.  Such  prizes 
may  be  so  given  as  to  enable  or  encourage  deserving 
and  capable  students  or  pupils,  who  require  such 
assistance,  to  continue  their  education  at  the  College 
or  schools  longer  than  they  could  otherwise  do,  or  to 
obtain  special  instruction  or  more  advanced  education 
during  their  training. 

General  Provisions  as  to  Governing  Body. 

Powers  of  Governors. 

11.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  scheme,  and  to 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education,  the  Governors  may  prescribe  and 
regulate  the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  terms  and 
vacations,  and  may  make  all  necessary  and  proper 
arrangements  to  be  observed  in  and  shall  have  and 
exercise  general  supervision  and  control  over  the 
College  and  schools.  Subject  as  aforesaid,  they  may 
appoint  from  time  to  time  upon  such  terms  as  they 
shall  think  fit  and  at  such  salaries  as  they  may  deem 
sufficient,  the  several  members  of  the  training,  teach- 
ing, household,  and  domestic  staff  employed  in  or 
about  the  College  or  schools,  and  also  such  secretary, 
accountant,  clerks,  messengers,  and  other  officers  and 
servants  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  it 
advisable  to  employ  j every  officer  in  the  employment 
of  the  Governors,  and  every  teacher  and  officer  in  the 
College  or  schools,  shall  be  removable  by  the  Governors 
for  adequate  cause,  or  upon  reasonable  notice,  or  upon 
payment  of  a reasonable  sum,  not  exceeding  six 
months’  salary,  in  lieu  of  notice,  subject,  however,  to 
the  provisions  hereinafter  contained  as  to  the  vested 
interests  of  individuals  holding  office  at  the  date  of  the 


passing  of  the  Act.  Provided  always  that  no  person  Afpexdix  D. 
who  shall,  after  the  date  of  this  scheme,  be  appointed  — 
to  any  paid  office  or  employment  under  the  Governors, 
or  who  shall  thereafter  become  entitled  under  any  such 
appointment  to  any  salary  or  emolument  out  of  the 
endowment,  shall  be  capable  of  becoming,  or  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  a Governor.  The  Governors  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Requests,  grant  to  any  officer  in  their  employ- 
ment who  shall  become  incapable  of  further  duty,  or 
whose  services  shall  be  no  longer  required,  a reasonable 
retiring  pension  or  gratuity,  to  be  fixed  with  due 
regard  to  length  of  service  and  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  or  her  employment 


Connection  with  Commissioners  of  National 
Education. 

12.  The  College  and  schools  shall  continue  to  be  in 
connection  with  and  shall  remain  subject  to  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education.  The  Governors  shall  possess  all  rights, 
powers,  and  privileges,  and  may  receive  all  grants, 
loans,  and  other  aid,  for  the  time  being  by  law  avail- 
able for  “Training  Colleges  under  local  management,” 
upon  the  terms  and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
statute,  or  by  such  Rules  and  Regulations,  with 
respect  to  such  training  Colleges.  The  Governors  may 
from  time  to  time  appoint  and  remove  a Manager  or 
Managers  of  the  College  and  schools,  who  shall  have 
and  exercise  all  the  powers  and  authority  of  such 
Manager  under  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education. 


Instruction  in  Practising  Schools. 

13.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  scheme, 
the  Governors  shall  maintain  the  practising  schools  in 
connection  with  the  College  as  schools  for  Elementary 
Education  to  which  all  scholars  desiring  to  attend  the 
same  shall  be  admitted  without  regard  to  religious 
distinctions : the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education  shall  be  observed 
therein,  and  no  child  attending  the  same  shall  be 
compelled  or  permitted  to  receive  or  to  be  present  at 
any  religious  instruction  to  which  his  or  her  parents 
or  guardians  object,  and  the  times  for  and  mode  of 
giving  religious  instruction  in  the  said  schools  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  no  child  shall  be  thereby  in  effect 
excluded  directly  or  indirectly  from  any  of  the  other 
advantages  afforded  by  the  schools. 

Removal  of  Students. 

14.  The  Governors  may  dismiss  any  student  from 
the  College  for  adequate  cause,  such  cause  to  be 
specified  in  the  order  of  dismissal,  and  the  sufficiency 
of  such  cause  shall  be  in  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
Governors. 

Inspection. 

15.  Unless  and  until  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall 
appoint  an  Inspector  in  pursuance  of  the  Act,  section 
17,  each  Inspector  from  time  to  time  appointed  by 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  to  inspect 
the  College  or  Schools,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  said  Commissioners,  shall  be 
deemed'to  be  the  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  under  the  Act,  but  such  Inspector  shall 
not  be  entitled  as  such  to  any  remuneration  in 
addition  to  the  remuneration  which  he  may  be  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  said  Commissioners.  The  reports 
of  each  such  Inspector  shall  be  presented  by  the 
Governors  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Appointment  of  Inspector  by  Lord  Lieutenant. 

16.  If  and  whenever  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall 
appoint  an  Inspector  in  pursuance  of  the  Act,  section 
17,  such  Inspector  shall  inspect  the  Training  College 
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Atpen’dixD.  and  present  his  report  thereon  to  the  Lord  lieutenant, 
once  at  the  least  in  each  year,  and  so  much  oftener  as 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  direct,  and  the  remunera- 
tion of  such  Inspector  whenever  fixed  hy  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Governors,  out 
of  the  income  of  the  endowment,  as  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant may  direct. 

Meetings  of  Governors. 

17.  Within  one  calendar  month  after  the  date  of 
this  Scheme,  and  twice  at  the  least  in  every  year  there- 
after, the  Governors  shall  meet  at  the  Training 
College,  and  they  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times 
and  places  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  appoint. 
Notice  of  every  meeting  shall  be  given  to  each  Gover- 
nor two  clear  days  at  the  least,  or  such  other  time  as 
the  Governors  may  direct,  before  such  meeting.  The 
Chairman  or  any  three  or  more  other  Governors  may, 
at  any  time,  summon  a special  meeting,  giving  notice 
to  each  Governor  six  clear  days,  at  the  least,  or  such 
other  time  as  the  Governors  may  direct,  before  such 
meeting,  specifying  in  such  notice  the  object  thereof. 
Every  meeting  may  adjourn  for  the  completion  of  its 
business  to  such  time  and  place  as  the  Governors  pre- 
sent may  appoint. 


Chairman,  Quorum,  and  Secretary. 

18.  Unless  and  until  the  General  Synod  shall 
otherwise  provide,  the  Protestant  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  shall,  ex-officio,  be  Chairman,  and  shall  preside 
at  every  Meeting  of  the  Governors;  and,  in  his 
absence,  the  majority  of  the  Governors  present  at  each 
Meeting  shall  elect  a Chairman  who  shall  preside 
thereat.  • Five  Governors  shall  constitute  a quorum, 
and  all  matters  and  questions  shall  be  determined  by 
the  majority  of  the  Governors  present ; in  every  case 
of  equality  of  votes,  the  Chairman  shall  have  a second 
or  casting  vote.  The  Governors  may  appoint  anyone 
or  two  of  their  own  number  to  act  as  Honorary 
secretary  or  Secretaries. 

Minutes,  Books,  and  Documents. 

I9'i  Governor,  not  Mag  an  ex-offido  Hover- 
nor,  shall  at  or  More  the  first  Meeting  St  le  at- 
? .de'!l"sllon  “ «■  to  be  kept  for  that  ■ 

tb7T,ninl2“nTP  “,°ttl,e  offl“  of  Governor  of 
, Trammg  College,  ami  until  te  ias  signed  snch 
declarator  be  shall  not  be  entitled  to  act  as  a Govon 
nor.  Minute  hooks  stall  be  kept  by  the  Governors 
in  which  minutes  of  all  their  proceedings  shall  be 
«y  entered.  All  deeds  and  other  writlgs  SdS 
vnth  the  common  seal,  and  signed  by  the  Chairman 

College.  ^ 7 6 01  beMf  of  the  Training 

Committees. 

or  Committees  to  superintend  oSy 
managed  of  the 

^txS7cS^i^Z»fZdm^ie“t’ 

Ireland,  or  for  such  S °TT  ? 

fit,  to  assist  or  represent  the  Governors  hi  cob 
funds,  selecting  students  and  iranoo„J  m C0Jlectmg 

^^t£s5SSSsFS 

as  they  may  think  fit.  y suc}l  Committee 


Vacancies  in  the  office  of  Governor. 

2 1 . Every  Governor,  not  being  an  a-ojkio  Govern,, 
who  shall  cease  to  be  a member  of  the  said  Church  nr 
shall  resign  by  writing  under  his  hand  or  shall’bT 
come  bankrupt,  or  shall  become  incapable  'ofacti Z 
or  shall  for  the  space  of  one  year  fail  to  attend  anv 
meeting  of  the  Governors,  shall  thereupon  vacate  hi, 
ofiice ; and  every  vacancy  with  the  cause  thereof  shall 
be  recorded  in  the  Minutes,  and  shall  be  filled  as  here- 
“before  provided  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  after 
it  shall  have  occurred.  J 

By-Laws  and  Begulalions. 

■22.  The  Governors  may,  ‘from  time  to  time,  make 
such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  they  shall  consider 
convenient  and  needful  for  the  good  government  and 
management  of  the  Training  College,  and  for  effectual 
mg  the  purposes  of  this  scheme ; and  they  may  pre- 
scribe and  regulate  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  Students  and  Pupils  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
College  and  Schools  respectively,  and  fix  such  reason- 
able fees  to  be  payable  by  the  Students  and  Pupils  as 
they  shall  from  time  to  time  think  fit ; provided  that 
no  such  by-law  or  regulation  shall  be  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  scheme,  or  with  any  of  the 
Rules  or  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  for  the  time  being  applicable  to  the  said 
College  or  Schools,  and  that  the  same  may  be  repealed 
altered,  and  amended  by  the  Governors,  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  shall  deem  expedient. 

Accounts  and  Audit. 

23.  The  Governors  shall  cause  to  be  kept  regular 
accounts  of  all  their  receipts  and  disbursements,  in  such 
manner  and  form  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the 
accounts  for  each  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  August, 
or  such  other  day  as  the  Board  may  appoint,  or 
an  abstract  thereof,  in  such  form  as  the  said  Board 
shall  prescribe,  shall  be  submitted  on  or  before  the 
1st  day  of  November  following,  or  such  other  day  as 
the  Board  may  appoint,  to  air  Auditor  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  or  to  such  other  competent  autho- 
rity as  the  Board  shall  appoint.  The  Governors  shall 
keej)  an  account  with  such  bank  as  they  may  from 
time  to  time  select,  and  all  moneys  receivable  or  pay- 
able by  them  (except  petty  cash),  shall  be  lodged  to  or 
drawn  from  such  account,  and  every  cheque  shall  be 
signed  by  two  Governors,  at  the  least,  thereto  autho- 
rized. 

Sale,  Letting,  and  Exchange. 

_ 24.  The  Governors  may  at  any  time,  with  the  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  dispose,  by  way  of  sale  or 
letting,  or  in  exchange  for  other  lands  or  heredita- 
ments, of  all  or  any  of  the  lands  and  buildings  vested 
in  thorn  (if  and  so  far  as  not  required  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Training  College)  upon  the  most  advantageous 
terms  which  they  can  reasonably  obtain,  and  under 
such  conditions  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  they  shall 
receive  and  dispose  of  all  moneys  received  on  any 
such  sale,  letting,  or  exchange,  for  the  purposes  and 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme. 


25.  The  Governors  may  at  any  time  sell  any  of  the 
stocks,  funds,  and  securities  which  may  be  vested  in 
them  for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  and  may  invest 
the  moneys  arising  from  any  such  Sale,  or  from  the 
sale  or  for  equality  of  exchange  or  by  way  of  fine 
upon  tbe  letting  of  land  or  buildings,  and  may  also  in- 
vest and  accumulate  any  residue  of  income  not  required 
fo  any  year  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  in  any  of  the 
public  stocks,  funds,  or  securities  of  the  United  King 
dom,  or  of  any  Colony  or  Dependency  thereof;  or 
upon  freehold  or  leasehold  securities  in  'the  United 
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Kingdom,  or  upon  the  bonds,,  debentures  or  mortgages 
of  ary  Company  or  Corporation,  whether  .municipal, 
commercial  or  otherwise,  carrying  on  business  or  con- 
stituted for  any  purpose  in  the  United  Kingdom  or 
any  Colony  or  Dependency  thereof,  and  the  Governors 
may  from  time  to  time  vary  such  investments,  and 
may  from  time  to  time  resort  to  the  accumulations  of 
any  previous  year,  and  apply  the  same  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Scheme. 

Kildare-place  Depository. 

26.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  all 
books,  stationery,  school  requisites,  stock-in-trade,  and 
other  chattels  and  effects,  in  the  Depository  heretofore 
maintained  by  the  Society  at  No.  4 Kildare-place,  or 
in  the  shop,  rooms  or  stores  used  in  connection  there- 
with, shall  be  transferred  to  the  Governor's  by  the 
person  or  persons  then  possessed  thereof  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  and  all  trade  debts  and  other  sums  then 
payable  to  the  Society  shall  be  thereupon  payable  to 
and  recoverable  by  the  Governors,  and  all  like  sums 
then  payable  by  the  Society  shall  be  thereupon  payable 
by  and  recoverable  from  the  Governors,  and  the  Go- 
vernors may  thenceforth  continue  and  cany  on  the 
same  business  heretofore  carried  on  by  the  Society  in 
such  Depository,  but  so  long  only  as  it  shall  seem  to 
the  Governors  to  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  Training 
College  so  to  do.  So  long  as  such  business  shall  be 
so  carried  on  the  Governors  may  continue  to  make 
grants,  free  or  at  reduced  prices,  of  books,  to  and 
upon  the  application  of  any  school  or  schools  to  which 
the  like  grants  were  heretofore  made  by  the  Society, 
provided  that  no  such  grant  shall  be  made  at  the  cost 
or  out  of  the  endowments  of  the  Training  College. 
Separate  accounts  of  the  said  business,  and  of  the 
profit  and  loss  arising  therefrom,  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Governors,  and  included  in  the  accounts  to  be  annually 
submitted  to  audit,  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Provision  for  Vested  Interests. 

27.  Every  individual  who  at  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act  held,  and  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme  shall 
continue  to  hold,  any  office,  place,  employment,  pen- 
sion, compensation,  allowance  or  emolument,  under  or 
arising  out  of  the  endowments  hereby  transferred  to 
and  vested  in  the  Governors  hereby  constituted,  shall 
continue  to  hold  and  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same 
from  the  said  Governors  upon  the  same  tenns  and  in 
the  same  manner  in  every  respect  as  he  or  she  held 
and  was  entitled  to  roceive  the  same  at  the  date  of  the 
passing  of:  the; Act,  and  every  such  individual  shall 
remain  bound  's®  perform  the  same,  and  all  like  duties 
for  the  Governed  so  long  as  his  or  her  employment 
shall  continue,  as,  lie  or  she  would  have  been  bound  to 
perform  for  his  or * her  existing  employers  if  this 
Scheme  had  not  passed,  and  his  or  her  employment 
maybe  determined  by  the  Governors  at  any  time  after 
the  date  of  this  Scheme  by  dismissal  for  adequate 
cause,  or  by  the  same  notice  from,  or  on  the  same 
payment  in  lieu  of  notice  by  the  Governors,  by  or  on 
which  such  existing  employers  might  have  determined 
such  employment  if  this  Scheme  had  not  passed.  The 
Governors  shall  grant  to  any  such  existing  officer  who, 
otherwise  than  through  wilful  misconduct,  shall  become 
incapable  of  further  duty,  or  whose  services  shall  be 
no  longer  required,  such  reasonable  retiring  pension 
or  gratuity,  to  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  length 
of  service  and  to  the  circumstances  of  his  or  her 
employment,  as  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  shall  approve. 

Dissolution  of  the  Society. 

28.  Immediately  after  ’the  date  of  this  Scheme 
the;  members  of  the  existing  “ Committed  ” of  the 
Society  shall  proceed  to  pay  and  discharge  out  of 
the  moneys  in  their  hands  all.  the  salaries,  outgoings 
and  liabilities  due  or  payable  by  them  up  to  the  date 
of  this  Scheme,  and  shall  prepare  a final  account 
of  all  their  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  submit 


the  same  for  audit  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  afpbxdix  D. 
or  to  such  other  competent  authority  as  the  Board  — 
shall  direct.  Upon  such  audit  the  net  cash  balances 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  said  Society,  or  of  the 
members  of  the  said  “ Committee,”  or  of  any  of  their 
officers,  or  of  their  treasurers,  registrar,  or  bankers, 
on  their  account,  shall  be  ascertained  and  certified, 
and  thereupon  the  same  shall  be  forthwith  transferred 
or  paid  to  the  Governors  hereby  constituted,  to  be  by 
them  held  and  applied  for  the  purposes  of.  the  Training 
College,  and  accounted  for  accordingly.  The  said 
existing  Committee,  or  their  officers,  shall  at  the  same 
time  deliver  to  the  Governors  all  books,  documents, 
and  other  chattels  and  effects  belonging  to  or  held  by 
them,  or  in  their  custody  or  control  as  such,  and 
thereupon  “ The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Education 
of  the  Poor  of  Ireland”  shall  be  dissolved. 


Alteration  of  Scheme. 

29.  This  Scheme  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time 
in  any  manner  whatsoever  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland,  upon 
the  application  of  the  Governors,  or  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  General  Synod,  but  except  upon  such 
application  no  alteration  shall  be  so  made,  and  no 
alteration  shall  be  made  contrary  to  anything  con- 
tained in  the  Act. 


First  Schedule. 

Fibst  Part. — Managing  Committee  of  the  Training 
College. 

The  Most  Rev.  Lord  Plunket,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
Chairman. 

Most  Rev.  Robert  Knox,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 
Most  Rev.  Charles  P.  Reichel,  Bishop  of  Meath. 
Right  Rev.  Robert  Gregg,  Bishop  of  Cork. 

Right  Rev.  ‘William  P.  Walsh,  Bishop  of  Ossory. 
Risht  Rev.  William  B.  Chester,  Bishop  of  Killaloe. 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Harrison. 

Hon.  Frederick  Falkiner,  Recorder  of  Dublin. 

Very  Rev.  A.  H.  Leech,  Dean  ofCashel. 

Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  Dean  of  Chapel  RoyaL 
Very  Rev.  H.  Stewart,  Dean  of  Dromore. 

Yen.  J.  G.  Scott,  Archdeacon  ofDublin. 

Yen.  Garrett  Nugent,  Archdeacon  of  Meath. 

Sir  Andrew  S.  Hart,  Vice-Provost,  T.C.D. 

A.  Traill  Esq.,  F.T.C.D. 

Rev.  Canon  Galbraith. 

Rev.  Canon  Warren. 

Rev.  Canon  Wynne. 

Rev.  Canon  Bell. 

Rev.  Canon  Leeper. 

Richard  Bagwell,  Esq. 

Wm.  Graham  Brooke,  Esq. 

Thomas  T.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Henry  F.  Colley,  Esq. 

Lieut.-CoL  John  Ffolliott. 

Rev.  F.  C.  Hayes. 

E.  H.  Kinahan,  Esq. 

Rev.  Wm.  Sherrara. 

James  Wilson,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Robinson. 

Rev.  H.  Kinssmill  Moore. 


Second  Part.— Acting  “ Committee  ” of  the  Society. 


John  K.  Barton,  Esq.,  mj>- 
Edward  C.  Caileton,  Esq. 

R.  F.  Franks,  Esq. 

Judge  Gamble. 
AnthonyLefroy,  Esq , ll-d. 
Henry  W.  Mackintosh,  Esq. 
Robert  Maddock,  Esq. 


R.  H.  A,  M'Comas,  I 
John  H.  Nunn,  Esq. 
Thomas  Revington,  Esq. 
John  Seymour,  Esq. 

Henry  M.  Smythe,  Esq. 
James  R.  Stewart,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  R.  B-  Warren. 


Second  Schedule. 

i’ntaT  Part. — Particulars  of  Beal,  Chattel  Bead,  and 
■ Souse  Properly  comprised  in  Clause  3 of  this 
■Scheme.  . 

1 The  House  known  as  No.  4 KRdare-pla^^th  ffie 
chool  buildings,  class  rooms,  ou  buildings  *ppurt«i- 

nees  and  aU  other  the  hereditaments  romprised  m ffie  deed 

if  ^vevance  dated  13th  July,  1816,  from  Luke  White  to 
iamuel  Bewley  and  others,  trustees  for  the  Society. 
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Appendix  D.  2.  The  Houses  known  as  Nos.  10  and  1 1 Kildare-street, 

with  the  outbuildings  and  appurtenances,  and  all  other  the 

tenements  comprised  in  the  indenture  of  lease  dated  1st 
January,  1825,  from  Henry  White  to  Samuel  Bewley  and 
others,  trustees  for  the  Society. 

3.  All  the  beneficial  estate  and  interest  of  the  Society  in 
the  foregoing  premises,  and  all  the  legal  estate  and  interest 
held  in  trust  for  the  Society  therein,  under  the  deed  of 
conveyance  and  declaration  of  trust  dated  22nd  October, 
1832,  made  between  John  David  La  Touche  and  Joseph 
Devonsher  Jackson. 


Three  per  Cent.  Government  Stock,  in  the  Schema  „ 
tioned,  and  all  other  the  beneficial  interest  of  th^-L 

in  the  said  sum  0^1,554  6s.  3d.  Government  Stock  ^ 

4.  The  stock  of  books,  stationery,  school  requisite, 
stock-in-trade,  fixtures,  furniture,  and  effects  in  tie  ? d 
depository.  No.  4 Kild.re-pl.ce,  'or  » 
stores  used  in  emmetra therewith,  with  tie  febts  d™  £ 

“ edeE7i™4;  ? soodwm  °f  *■» 


Second  Part. — Particulars  of  Endowments  comprised 
in  Clause  4 of  this  Scheme. 

1.  The  interest  of  the  Society  in  the  residuary  bequest  of 
the  late  Hon.  Sophia  Ward,  under  her  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, dated  13th  December,  1834. 

2.  The  annual  sum  of  £10,  payable  to  the  Society  under 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  the  late  Cordelia  Carey, 
dated  8th  December,  1838,  and  now  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. 

3.  The  interest  of  the  Society  in  the  bequest  of  £200, 
late  Irish  currency,  under  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the 
late  Wm.  P.  Lefanu,  dated  20th  May,.  1817,  the  capital 
whereof  is  included  in  the  sum  of  £1,554  6s.  3d.,  New 


.,W$, th®. J’Kfoaa1  Commissioners  constituted  ti- 
the Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act  1885 

tenant  m Councd  under  the  said  Act,  duly  signed 

SptSto,  1 se“a,r  ,‘aad■  *“•  T1Me‘h  ^ f 


Gerald  FitzGibbon,  1 Judicial 
John  Naish,  J Commissioners . 

Witness : 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 


MORGAN’S  SCHOOL  AND  MERCER’S  SCHOOL,  CASTLEKNOCK. 

This  Scheme  has  been  framed  in  pursuance  of  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  and  .nbmittet 
for  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  on  the  Thirtieth  day  of  September,  1886. 


County  and  City  of  Dublin. 
Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Commission. 


Scheme  framed  under  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  for  the  future  Government, 
and  Management  of  the  Educational  Endowments  known  as  "Mohqan's  School”  and 
“MEBCm's  School,”  both  situate  at  Castleknoek,  in  the  County  of  Dublin. 


Will  of  Richard  Morgan. 

Whereas  Richard  Morgan,  late  of  Newcastle,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  deceased,  by  his  will  dated  10th 
March,  1773,  devised  and  bequeathed  to  the  Lord 
Primate  of  all  Ireland,  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
the  ^rd  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King  s Bench,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
.Exchequer,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Dublin, 
all  for  the  time  being,  and  their  successors  for  ever! 
certain  estates  and  property  upon  trust,  out  of  the 
first  produce  thereof,  to  erect  two  separate  buildings 
at  a distance  not  exceeding  two  miles  from  Dublin  ■ 
one  to  provide  for  the  accommodation  of  100  hoys,  the 
other  for  the  accommodation  of  100  girls,  all  the 
children  of  reduced  or  poor  Protestant  parents,  to  he 
clothed,  dieted,  lodged,  and  properly  educated,  under 
proper  masters  and  mistresses,  and  when  of  sufficient 
age,  to  be  apprenticed  to  Protestant  masters  or 
mistresses,  or  portioned  upon  intermarrying  with 
Protestants,  as  in  the  said  will  provided : 

Will  of  Mary  Mercer. 

And  whereas  Mary  Mercer,  late  of  the  city  of 
Dubhn,  spinster,  deceased,  by  her  will  dated  7th 
August,  1733,  devised  and  bequeathed  to  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kildare,  the 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin, 
the  Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s  Parish,  Dublin,  and  the 
Munster  of  St.  Bride’s  Parish,  Dublin,  and  to  their 
successors  for  ever,  certain  estates  and  property,  upon 


trust  to  employ  the  rents  issues  and  profits  for  and 
towards  the  clothing,  dieting,  maintaining,  and  sup- 
porting of  poor  girls,  and  for  their  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  working,  and  qualifying  them  to- 
be  put  out  apprentices ; and  the  said  Mary  Mercer  also 
devised  a certain  house  and  school  in  St.  Stephen’s 
Churchyard,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter  and  city  of 
Dublin,  unto  the  same  trustees,  upon  trust  to  settle 
and  place  therein  all  such  poor  girls  as  should  be 
provided  for  as  aforesaid. 

Charitable  Request  for  Sick  Poor. 

And  whereas  the  said  Mary  Mercer  also  by  her  said 
will  directed  her  executors  to  lay  out  the  sum  of 
.£2,000  (of  the  then  currency  of  Ireland)  on  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  to.be  assured  to  the  same  trustees,  upon 
trust  to  apply  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof  for 
the  relief  of  poor  indigent  sick  persons  resident  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Bridget,  St.  Luke,  and  St. 
Nicholas  Without  the  Walls,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
directed  that  the  respective  ministers  of  the  said 
parishes  who  should  personally  visit  the  sick,  should 
have  the  distribution  of  the  said  money  amongst  such 
poor  sick  persons  in  the  said  parishes  as  they  should 
judge  to  be  proper  objects  for  such  relief,  and  that  the 
trustees  of  her  will  should  half-yearly  divide  and  pay 
over  the  said  sums  in  equal  shares  to  the  said 
respective  ministers,  who  should  distribute  the  same 
accordingly : 

And  whereas  the  said  sum  of  £2,000  (late  Lish  cur- 
rency) was  afterwards,  with  other  money,  laid  out  on 
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the  purchase  of  certain  lands  now  vested  in  the  said 
trustees,  and  the  sum  of  £92  6s  2d.  present  currency 
(equivalent  to  £100  late  currency  of  Ireland),  by  way 
of  interest  on  the  said  sum,  has  for  many  years  past 
been  applied  by  them  out  of  the  rents  and  profits 
of  the  said  lands  to  the  last-mentioned  charitable 
purpose : 

Sale  of  Lands. 

And  whereas  certain  other  lands  vested  in  the  said 
trustees  were  afterwards  sold,  in  pursuance  of  the 
lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  and  the  pur- 
chase money  thereof  was  invested  in  the  purchase  of 
£2  041  19s.  2 d.  Government  Consolidated  £3  per 
Cent.  Bank  Annuities,  now  standing  in  the  books  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  the 
name  of  the  Paymaster-General  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  in  England,  and  to  the  credit  of  an 
account  entitled  “ Ex  parte  the  Trustees  of  the 
Charitable  Estate  of  Mary  Mercer,  late  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  deceased,  and  in  the  M atter  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  (Lines  near  Liverpool)  Act, 
1861 

Establishment  of  Schools. 

An d whereas  two  separate  buildings  were  erected  at 
Castleknock,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  as  by  the  will  of 
the  said  Richard  Morgan  directed,  but  the  property 
held  upon  the  trusts  of  the  same  will  proved 
insufficient  to  carry  out  all  the  purposes  thereof,  and 
a school  providing  accommodation  for  thirty-six  boys 
only  or  thereabouts  was  established  in  one  of  the  said 
buildings,  and  is  now  in  operation,  and  is  known  as 
“ Morgan’s  School 

And  whereas  the  house  devised  by  the  said  Mary 
Mercer  as  aforesaid  was  otherwise  disposed  of  by  her 
during  her  life,  and  a building  at  Rathcoole,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  acquired  by  the  Trustees  for  the 
puiposes  of  her  will,  afterwards  became  unsuitable  for 
a school ; and  the  possession  of  the  other  of  the  said 
buildings  at  Castleknock  was  thereupon  given  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  will  of  the  said  Richard  Morgan  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  will  of  the  said  Mary  Mercer,  and  a 
school  providing  accommodation  for  thirty-six  girls  or 
thereabouts  was  established  therein,  and  is  now  in 
operation,  and  is  known  as  “ Mercer’s  School 

And  whereas  all  the  estates  and  property  now  vested 
in  or  held  by  the  Trustees  of  each  of  the  hereinbefore 
recited  wills,  upon  trust  for  or  used  or  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  said  schools,  now  constitute 
Educational  Endowments  within  the  meaning  of 
“The  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland)  Act,  1885," 
and  the  said  Act  applies  to  the  same : 

And  whereas  it  has  appeared  to  the  Commissioners 
under  the  said  Act,  after  due  inquiry , that  in  order 
to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  said  endowments  the 
same  should  be  amalgamated,  and  the  government  and 
management  thereof  should  be  altered  in  manner 
hereinafter  provided,  and  that  provision  should  also  be 
made  for  effectuating  the  charitable  trusts  of  the  will 
of  the  said  Mary  Mercer  respecting  the  said  sum  of 
£2,000,  late  Irish  currency  : 

Therefore  from  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme 
(being  the  day  upon  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall 
by  Order  in  Council  declare  his  approbation  thereof), 
the  said  endowments  shall  be  amalgamated,  and  shall 
thenceforth  be  held,  governed,  managed,  and  applied 
for  the  purposes,  with  the  powers,  under  the  conditions 
and  provisions,  and  in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth, 
and  not  otherwise,  any  previous  Act  of  Parliament, 
letters  patent,  statute,  charter,  deed,  instrument,  trust, 
or  direction  relating  to  the  subject-matter  of  this 
Scheme  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Preliminary. — Interpretation  of  Terms. 

1.  Eor  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires,  the  following  terms  shall 
be  interpreted  as  follows : — 

“ The  Act”  shall  mean  “ The  Educational  Endow- 
ments (Ireland)  Act,  1885.” 


“ The  Governors  ” shall  mean  the  Governing  Body  Arr bsdix 
of  Morgan’s  and  Mercer’s  Schools,  hereby  incorporated.  

“ Morgan’s  School  ” shall  mean  and  include  the 
Boys’  School  heretofore  existing  at  Castleknock,  and 
known  by  that  name,  with  the  site,  buildings,  curti- 
lages, and  appurtenances  thereof,  and  all  land  held  or 
occupied  therewith,  and  the  furniture,  appliances,  and 
other  chattels  thereunto  belonging,  and  all  the  estate 
and  interest  therein  hel  1,  possessed,  or  enjoyed  by  any 
person  or  persons  upon  the  trusts,  or  used  for  the 
purposes  declared  by  the  will  of  Richard  Morgan 
concerning  the  same  School. 

“ Mercer’s  School  ’’  shall  mean  and  include  the  Girls’ 

School  heretofore  existing  at  Castleknock  and  known 
by  that  name,  with  the  site,  buildings,  curtilages,  and 
appurtenances  thereof,  and  all  land  held  or  occupied 
therewith,  and  the  furniture,  appliances  and  other 
chattels  thereunto  belonging,  and  all  the  estate  and 
interest  therein  held,  possessed,  or  enjoyed  by  any 
person  or  persons  upon  the  trusts  or  used  for  the  pur- 
poses declared  by  the  will  of  Maty  Mercer  concerning 
the  same  School. 

“ Morgan's  School  Endowment  ” shall  mean  and  in- 
clude all  the  lands,  hereditaments,  moneys,  securities, 
chattels,  and  effects,  and  all  other  the  property,  real 
and  personal,  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme  held  or 
possessed  by  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  Richard  Morgan, 
or  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  upon  or  for  the 
trusts  or  purposes  by  the  same  will  declared  concerning 
“ Morgan’s  School,”  and  all  rents  and  moneys  due  or 
accruing  in  respect  thereof. 

“ Mercer’s  School  Endowment  ” shall  mean  and  in- 
clude all  the  lands,  hereditaments,  moneys,  securities, 
chattels,  and  effects,  and  all  other  the  property,  real 
and  personal,  at  the  date  of  this  Scheme  held  or 
possessed  by  the  trustees  of  the  will  of  Mary  Mercer, 
or  by  any  other  person  or  persons,  upon  or  for  the 
trusts  or  purposes  by  the  same  will  declared  concerning 
“ Mercer’s  School,"  and  all  rents  and  moneys  due  or 
accruing  in  respect  thereof,  and  shall  also  include  the 
above  mentioned  sum  of  £2,041  19s.  2d.  Government 
Consolidated  Annuities,  and  all  dividends  due  or 
accruing  thereon. 

“ The  General  Synod  ” shall  mean  the  body  known 
as  “ The  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ” or 
other  the  supreme  legislative  authority  for  the  time 
being  of  the  Church  formerly  established  by  law  in 
Ireland,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  said  Church, 
and  shall  include  any  authority  duly  empowered  to 
represent  or  act  for  the  General  Synod  in  that  behalf. 

“ The  Diocesan  Council  ’’  shall  mean  the  body  known 
as  “ The  Diocesan  Council  of  the  Diocese  of  Dublin  ” 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
said  Church,  and  shall  include  any  authority  duly 
empowered  to  perform  the  functions  now  performed 
by  such  Council. 

Transfer  of  Stock. 

2.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  the  sum 
of  £2,041  19s.  2d.,  Government  £3  per  cent  Con- 
solidated Bank  Annuities,  now  standing  in  the  books 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
in  the  name  of  the  Paymaster-General  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  in  England,  and  to  the  credit  of 
an  accouut  entitled  “ Ex  parte  the  Trustees  of  the 
Charitable  Estate  of  Mary  Mercer,  late  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  deceased,  and  in  the  matter  of  the_  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  (Lines  near  Liverpool) 

Act,  1861,”  together  with  all  dividends  then  due  or 
accruing  thereon,  and  all  cash  arising  from  such  divi- 
dends which  may  be  then  standing  to  the  credit  afore- 
said, shall,  without  any  new  conveyance  or  instrumeDt, 
vest  absolutely  in  the  Governors,  and  the  Governors 
shall,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be  thereafter,  apply 
for  and  obtain  a transfer  to  them  of  the  said  stock, 
dividends,  and  moneys,  and  after  payment  thereout  of 
the  costs  of  such  transfer,  shall  thenceforth  stand 
possessed  of  the  said  sum  upon  trust  half-yearly  to 
apply  the  dividends,  interest,  and  income  thereof  (in- 
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Afpekdii  D.  eluding  the  dividends  and  cash,  if  any,  payable  as  afore- 

said), to  the  purposes  of  this  scheme.  The  Governors 

shall,  out  of  the  said  dividends  and  so  much  of  the 
income  of  the  other  property  of  Mercer’s  School  Endow- 
ment as  shall  be  required,  from  and  after  the  date  of 
this  Scheme  for  ever  pay  the  sum  of  £92  6s.  2d.  in 
each  year  in  four  equal  shares,  one  share  for  each 
palish,  to  the  Incumbents  or  other  principal  Ministers 
of  the  said  Church  for  the  time  being  of  the  parishes 
of  St.  Peter,  St.  Bridget,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Nicholas 
Without,  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  or  of  any  union  of 
parishes  which  may  include  the  same,  and  if  any  of 
the  said  parishes  has  been  or  shall  be  united  with  any 
other  parish  or  parishes,  the  share  of  each  parish  so 
united  shall  be  paid  to  the  Incumbent  or  other 
principal  Minister  of  the  union,  and  if  any  of  the  said 
parishes  has  been  or  shall  be  divided,  the  share  of  the 
parish  so  divided  shall  be  paid  to  the  Incumbent  or 
other  principal  Minister  of  the  parish  or  union  which 
may  include  the  largest  part  of  the  divided  parish. 
The  sums  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid  shall  be  distributed 
by  the  Incumbents  or  Ministers  receiving  the  same, 
among  poor  sick  persons  in  the  said  parishes  as  directed 
by  the  will  of  Mary  Mercer,  and  shall  be  taken  and 
applied  by  them  in  accordance  with  and  in  discharge 
and  satisfaction  of  the  trusts  of  the  said  will  respecting 
the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  the  lands  thereby 
directed  to  be  purchased  for  the  sum  of  £2,000,  late 
currency  of  Ireland,  and  save  as  to  the  said  payment 
of  £92  6s.  2d.  yearly,  the  said  trusts  shall  not  affect 
the  Governors  hereby  constituted  or  the  Educational 
Endowments  hereby  vested  in  them  or  any  part 
thereof.  The  said  sum  of  £92  6s.  2d.  shall  be  paid  by 
two  equal  half-yearly  payments,  and  the  first  half- 
yearly  payment  shall  be  made  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months  after  the  date  of  this  scheme. 


Incorporation  of  Governing  Body  for  Schools. 

3.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  a Go- 
verning Body  shall  be  formed  for  the  joint  govern- 
ment and  management  of  Morgan’s  School  and  Mercer’s 
School  in  manner  following:— It  shall  consist  of  the 
foUowmg  ex-officio  Governors— namely,  the  Protestant 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  j the  Dean  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin ; the  Protestant  Arch- 
deacon  of  Dublin ; the  Incumbent  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter,  Dublin ; the  Incumbent  of  the  parish  of 
St  Bnde,  Dublin,  or  of  any  union  of  parishes  of 
which  the  said  parish  may  form  part ; the  Incumbent 
W,-S6  St  Luke  and  St.  Nicholas 

Without  Dublin ; and  the  Incumbent  of  the  parish 
oi  of  each  of  the  parishes  in  which  the  said  schools,  or 
either  of  them,  may  be  situate,  all  for  the  time  being 
S!®mth  ky  Governors  to  be  appointed  as 

Tiofcs‘  ■ an 

1.  Sir  Edward  Cecil  Guinness,  of  Farmleigh, 

Castleknock,  Baronet. 

2.  Ion  Trant  Hamilton,  of  Abbotstown,  Castle- 

knock, Esquire. 

3.  Iimt.-Colonel  Kichard  'Wilson  Hartley,  of 

Beechpark,  Clonsilla. 

4.  John  Fox  Goodman,  of  Ashbrook,  Castle- 

knock, Esquire. 

5-  J°^q^eBrooke’  of  H“g»en,  Caatleknook, 

3.  Charles  Thompson,  of  Holljwoodrath,  Mnl- 

imddart,  Esquire. 

Ch^  Goveraors  sha11  *6  members  of  the  said 

The  said  Governors  shall  constitute  a Bodv  Cor- 
porate  by  the  name  of  “The  Governors  of  Morgan’s 
and  Mercers  Schools,  with  peipetual  successio/amd 
a common  seal  and  power  to  acquire  and  hold  pro- 
Scheme  Personal>  for  the  purposes  of  this 


twelve  months  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  d„j 
upon  every  succeeding  31st  day  of  December  ’ X 
order  in  which  the  first  lay  Governors  shall  go'outnf 
oifice  shall  be  determined  by  lot,  and  each  lav  CiO. 
vernor  thereafter  appointed  shall  hold  office  for  tW 
years,  and  no  longer.  Every  outgoing  lav  Gov^f 
shaH  be  ehgibie  for  re-election  provided  iJshall  have 
attended  at  least  one-third  of  the  meetings  of  Gove 
nors  held  during  his  term  of  office,  but  not  otherwise 
Unless  and  until  the  General  Synod  shall  otherwi£ 
provide,  two  lay  Governors  shall  be  appointed  in  the 
place  of  those  going  out  of  office  as  aforesaid  in  the 
month  of  November  or  December  in  each  year  by  the 
Diocesan  Council,  and  shall  enter  upon  office  on  the 
1st  day  of  January  following.  Two  at  least  of  the 
lay  Governors  shall  be  resident  in  the  parish  or  in 
each  of  the  parishes  if  more  than  one,  in  which  the 
schools  shall  be  situate.  Whenever  any  casual 
vacancy  shall  occur  among  the  lay  Governors  by 
death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  remainino- Gover- 
nors may  co-opt  a duly  qualified  Governor  to  fill  such 
vacancy ; and  every  Governor  so  co-opted  shall  hold 
office  so  long  only  as  the  Governor  in  whose  place  he 
shall  have  been  co-opted  might  have  held  the  same 


Vesting  and  Transfer  of  Endowments. 

5.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme 
“Morgan’s  School”  and  “Morgan’s  School  Endow- 
ment," and  “ Mercer’s  School  ” and  “ Mercer’s  School 
Endowment,’’  shall,  without  any  new  conveyance  or 
instrument,  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  “The 
Governors  of  Morgan's  and  Mercer’s  Schools,”  and  be 
thenceforth  held  by  them  and  their  successors  for 
ever,  upon  and  for  the  trusts  and  purposes  of  this 
Scheme,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  and  provisions 
herein  contained,  and  to  all  such  rents,  charges,  rights, 
easements,  and  liabilities  as  at  the  date  of  this 
Scheme  may  lawfully  affect  the  same.  From  and 
after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  all  property,  securities, 
goods,  chattels,  and  moneys  held  by  any  person  or 
persons  for  or  payable  to,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
Morgan’s  School  or  Mercer’s  School,  or  the  trustees 
thereof  respectively,  shall  be  delivered,  transferred, 
and  paid  by  the  person  or  persons  possessed  thereof, 
or  bound  to  pay  the  same  to  the  Governors  hereby 
constituted ; and  the  receipt  of  any  three  Governors 
for  any  transfer,  delivery,  or  payment  hereby  directed 
shall  be  a good  discharge  for  the  person  or  persons 
making  the  same,  and  he  or  they  shall  not  be  answer- 
able  for  the  application  thereof. 


Alteration  of  Governing  Body 

6.  At  any  time,  and  from  time  to  time  after  the 
date  of  this  Scheme,  the  General  Synod  may  alter  the 
constitution  of  the  Governing  Body  hereby  consti- 
tuted in  such  manner  as  such  General  Synod  shall 
deem  expedient,  and  may  provide  for  the  election,  co- 
option, or  appointment  of  the  Governors,  other  than 
ex-officio  Governors,  and  may  declare  and  define  the 
office  or  offices  which  shall  qualify  any  ex-officio  Gover- 
nor or  Governors,  provided  that  the  number  of  Gover- 
nors, other  than  ex-officio  Governors,  shall  not  be  less 
than  six. 

Trusts  of  Endowment. — Purposes  of  Scheme. 

7.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  Scheme,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  provisions  herein  con- 
tained, all  the  property  of  or  belonging  to  the  Gover- 
nors, or  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme, 
shall  be  held,  used,  and  applied  by  them  (subject  to 
the  payment  out  of  the  income  of  Mercer’s  School 
Endowment  of  the  above-mentioned  yearly  sum  of 
£92  6s.  2d.)  upon  and  for  the  following  trusts  and 


Appointment  of  future  Governors. 

X;  5™  *7  pernors  shah  go  out  of  office  on  th 
31st  day  of  December  first  happening  more  tha 


purposes : — 

To  maintain  a boarding  school  for  poor  or  reduced 
Protestant  boys,  to  be  called  “ Morgan’s  School,” 
a boarding  school  for  poor  Or  reduced  Protestant  girls; 
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to  be  called  “ Mercer’s  School,”  in  the  manner  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  and  provisions  herein  pre- 
scribed. 

General  Provisions  as  to  the  Schools. — 
Maintenance  of  Schools. 

8.  The  schools  shall  be  maintained  in  the  buildings 
hitherto  occupied  thereby  respectively,  or  in  such 
other  buildings  as  the  Governors  may  acquire  as  here- 
inafter provided.  The  Governors  may,  if  and  when 
they  shall  so  think  fit,  remove  either  or  both  of  the 
said  schools  to  some  other  convenient  site  or  sites,  in 
or  near  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  upon  any  such  removal 
of  either  school  the  buildings  and  premises  theretofore 
occupied  by  it  may  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
other  school,  or  may  be  sold,  let,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  to  the  best  advantage.  Provided  always  that  no 
such  removal  shall  take  place,  nor  shall  any  agreement 
for  the  same,  or  for  any  letting,  sale,  or  disposal  of 
the  existing  school  premises,  be  made  or  entered  into 
by  or  become  binding  upon  the  Governors  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  for  Ireland,  and  such  sanction 
shall  not  be  given  unless  and  until  the  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  have  satisfied  themselves,  upon  due  in- 
quiry, that  such  removal  is  for  the  benefit  of  either  or 
both  schools. 

Additional  Endowments. 

9.  The  Governors  may  receive  and  hold  donations, 
subscriptions,  and  other  additional  endowments,  real 
or  personal,  and  apply  the  same  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Scheme.  They  may  also  receive  and  hold  donar 
tions,  subscriptions,  and  other  endowments,  real  or 
personal,  and  apply  the  same  for  any  object  connected 
with  the  schools,  or  either  of  them,  or  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Scheme,  which  shall  not  be  inconsistent 
with  or  calculated  to  impede  the  efficient  working  of 
the  provisions  hereof.  All  property  and  moneys  so 
received  or  applied  shall  be  included  in  the  accounts 
to  be  kept  by  the  Governors  under  this  Scheme. 

Application  of  Endowment. 

10.  All  moneys  received  by  the  Governors  under 
or  for  the  purposes  of  this  Scheme,  shall  (subject  to 
the  other  provisions  of  this  Scheme,  and  to  any  special 
trusts  or  conditions  upon  which  any  part  thereof  may 
be  received),  be  expended  and  applied  by  them  for  the 
following  purposes : — 

(a.)  To  TTM.ii. tain  the  Schools,  furniture,  appliances, 
and  premises  in  good  order  and  condition,  and  to  make 
such  additions  thereto,  and  improvements  therein,  as 
may  be  required  from  time  to  time. 

(6.)  To  pay  all  rents,  taxes,  charges,  cost  of  in- 
surance, and  other  outgoings  and  expenses,  necessarily 
or  properly  payable  out  of  or  for  the  said  premises, 
and  to  defray  the  necessary  working  expenses  of  the 
Schools  and  the  cost  of  managing  the  Schools  and  the 
endowments. 

(e.)  To  maintain  an  efficient  Teaching  Staff  for  the 
Schools  ; for  this  purpose  the  Governors  may  employ 
and  pay  such  Teachers  as  they  may  deem  it  expedient 
to  engage  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils — including 
Teachers  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  such  special 
subjects  of  Intermediate,  Technical,  Commercial,  or 
Industrial  Education  as  they  shall  deem  suitable  or 
useful  for  any  sufficient  number  of  the  pupils,  and 
also  int.lnfl.ng  the  cost  of  providing  such  Religious 
Instruction  as  they  may  deem  it  expedient  to  give 
to  the  pupils.  The  education  to  be  given  in  the 
Schools  shall  be  such  as  may  from  time  to  time  seem 
best  calculated  to  enable  the  pupils  on  leaving.  School 
to  maintain  themselves  in  respectable  positions  of 
life  by  their  own  exertions. 

(d.~)  To  maintain  a sufficient  household  and  domestic 
staff,  and  to  provide  suitable  board,  lodging,,  and 
accommodation  for  the  pupils,  and  for  the  resident 
staff  of  the  Schools. 

(e.)  To  provide  prizes  for  the  most  deserving  pupils; 
such  prizes  may  be  awarded  in  such  manner  as  the 


Governors  may  deem  best  calculated  to  stimulate  the  Atpb. 
industry,  reward  the  diligence,  or  promote  the  progress  ~ 
of  the  pupils,  and  may  be  so  given  as  to  enable  or 
encourage  deserving  and  capable  pupils,  who  require 
such  assistance,  to  continue  their  education  at  the 
Schools  longer  than  they  could  otherwise  do,  or  to 
obtain  special  instruction  or  more  advanced  education 
elsewhere. 

(f.)  To  advance  in  life  deserving  pupils  whose 
circumstances  are  such  that  they  need  assistance  od 
leaving  school  Such  assistance  shall,  in  each  case, 
be  given  with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  and 
needs  of  the  pupil  receiving  the  same,  and  may  be 
given  as  or  towards  apprenticeship  fees,  the  cost  of 
obtaining  special  instruction  or  more  advanced  educa- 
tion elsewhere,  or  in  such  other  mode,  and  subject  to 
such  conditions,  as  the  Governors  may  consider  most 


Election  of  Free  Pupils. 

11.  An  election  of  free  pupils  for  each  school  shall 
take  place  once  in  each  half-year,  and  not  oftener, 
upon  an  appointed  day,  at  a meeting  of  which  every 
Governor  shall  have  due  notice ; and  before  each 
election  the  Governors  shall  be  furnished  with  a list 
of  all  the  candidates,  and  a statement  of  the  circum- 
stances and  claims  of  eaoh.  Public  notice  shall  be 
given  of  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  each  election ; 
and  of  the  manner  and  form  in  which  applications  may 
be  made. 

Free  Pupils. 

12.  The  number  of  Free  pupils  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Governors  from  time  to  time  with  due  regard 
to  the  amount  of  the  endowments : the  number  of 
female  free  pupils  shall  not  be  reduced  below  the 
number  of  the  male  free  pupils,  but  the  Governors 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  admit  and  maintain  a greater 
number  of  female  pupils  than  of  male  pupils.  The 
Governors  may  apply  such  portion  of  the  income  of 
Morgan’s  School  Endowment,  not  exceeding  one-half, 
as  they  may  from  time  to  time  think  fit  to  the 
maintenance  of  female  pupils,  but  the  income  of 
Mercer's  School  Endowment  shall  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  female  pupils  only. 

Qualifications  of  Free  Pupils. 

13.  Every  free  pupil  admitted  shall  be  qualified 
as  follows : — 

(a.)  He  or  she  shall  be  the  lawful  child  of  Protestant 
parents,  and  shall,  by  the  death,  or  by  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  either  or  both  parents,  have,  been 
reduced  to  need  the  assistance  to  be  obtained  in  the 
school. 

(6.)  He  or  she  shall  be  of  good  character  and  con- 
duct, and  physically  and  intellectually  fitted  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  education  given  in  the  school. 

(c.)  He  or  she  shall,  upon  the  day  of  election,  be 
not  less  than  nine,  nor  more  than  twelve  years  of  age, 
unless  in  any  case  of  exceptional  urgency  or  necessity, 
when  a candidate  not  less  than  eight,  nor  more  than 
thirteen  years  of  age,  may  be  admitted  by  special 
resolution  of  the  Governors. 

(d.)  All  candidates  shall  present  themselves  at  the 
appointed  place  upon  the  day  of  election,  shall  be  seen 
by  the  Governors,  and  shall  be  submitted  to  an 
examination  to  be  conducted  by  or  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school.  The 
examination  shall  be,  directed  to  ascertain  the  educa- 
tion already  received  by  the  candidates,  and  their 
capacity  for  further  instruction.  The  examination 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  competitive,  but  the  results 
thereof  shall  be  taken  into  account  by  the  Governors, 
with  the  other . circumstances  of  each  candidate,  in 
selecting  the  pupils  to  be  admitted. 

(e.)  After  production  of  sufficient  evidence  of 
qualification,  and  after  consideration  by  the  Governors 
of  the  relative  merits,  needs,  and  circumstances  of  all 
3 Y 2 
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appendix  B,  the  candidates,  those  to  be  admitted  shall  be  elected 
by  the  open  votes  of  the  majority  of  Governors 
present. 

Time  of  remaining  in  School. 

14.  Every  free  pupil  admitted  as  aforesaid  may  be 
lodged,  clothed,  dieted,  and  instructed  in  the  school 
free  of  charge  until  the  end  of  the  half-year  in  which 
he  or  she  shall  attain  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  During 
such  half-year  the  Governors  may,  upon  due  consider- 
ation of  the  circumstances,  conduct,  and  proficiency 
of  the  pupil,  permit  him  or  her  to  remain  in  the  school 
for  such  further  period,  not  exceeding  one  year,  as 
they  may  think  fit ; and  they  may  retain  until  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  any  pupil  wishing  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  a teacher,  or  whose  services  as  a monitor 
or  pupil  teacher  shall  be  needed  in  the  school. 


two  meetings  to  be  held  in  each  year  at  the  schools, 
the  Governors  shall  take  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing for  themselves  into  the  material,  moral,  and  edu 
cational  condition  of  each  school,  and  they  shall  also" 
make  provision  that  one  or  more  of  the  Governors 
shall  visit  each  school  once  at  least  in  each  month 
(except  during  vacation).  Notice  of  every  meeting 
shall  be  given  to  each  Governor  two  clear  days  at  the 
least,  or  such  other  time  as  the  Governors  may  direct 
before  each  meeting.  TLe  Chairman  or  in  his  absence 
the  Vice-Chairman,  or  any  five  other  Governors,  may 
at  any  time  summon  a special  meeting,  giving  notice 
to  each  Governor  six  clear  days  at  the  least,  or  such 
other  time  as  the  Governors  may  direct,  before  such 
meeting,  specifying  in  such  notice  the  object  thereof. 
Every  meeting  may  adjourn  for  the  completion  of  its' 
business  to  such  time  and  place  as  the  Governors  pre: 
sent  may  appoint. 


Removal  of  Pupils.  . 

15.  The  Governors  may  require,  as  a condition  of 
admission,  an  undertaking  from  two  relatives  or 
friends  of  each  candidate,  to  remove  him  or  her  from 
the  school  whenever  required  by  the  Governors, 
whether  permanently,  or  during  vacation.  The 
Governors  may  dismiss  any  pupil,  at  any  time,  for 
adequate  cause,  and  the  sufficiency  of  such  cause  shall 
be  in  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Governors. 

Paying  Pupils. 

16.  In  addition  to  the  free  pupils  to  be  admitted  as 
aforesaid,  the  Governors  may  from  time  to  time,  upon 
such  terms  and  subject  to  such  conditions  and  restric- 
tions as  they  shall  think  proper,  admit  boarders  or 
day  pupils  who  shall  pay  or  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance  and  education,  but  so  that  the  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  free  pupils  shall  not  be 
prejudiced  thereby,  nor  their  number  reduced  below 
twenty-five  in  either  school,  so  long  as  the  income  of 
the  endowment  shall  suffice  to  maintain  that  number. 
In  admitting  paying  pupils,  and  in  fixing  the  amount 
which  such  pupils  shall  pay  or  contribute,  the  Gover- 
nors shall  take  into  due  consideration  the  needs  and 
circumstances  of  each  candidate  for  admission,  and 
shall  give  a preference  to  those  candidates  who  would 
be  qualified  for  admission  as  free  pupils  as  hereinbe- 
fore provided.  All  the  pupils  of  each  school,  whether 
free  or  paying  pupils,  shall  be  maintained  and  edu- 
cated together  and  in  the  same  manner. 

General  Provisions  as  to  Governing  Body. — Chairman 
Quorum , and  Secretary. 

17.  The  Archbishop  shall  be  ex-officio  Chairman  of 

the  Governors.  The  Governors  at  their  first  meeting 
in  each  year  shall  elect  from  among  themselves  aVic£ 
Chairman,  who  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  first 
meeting  in  the  succeeding  year.  The  Chairman,  or  in 
his  absence  the  Vice-Chairman,  shall  preside  at  the 
meetings,  and  in  the  absence  of  both,  the  majority  of 
the  Governors  present  at  each  meeting  shall  elect  a 
Chairman  who  shall  preside  thereat.  Three  Gover- 
nors shall  constitute  a quorum,  and  all  matters  and 
questions  shall  be  determined  by  the  majority  of  the 
Governors  present  j in  every  case  of  equality  of  votes 
the  Chairman  shall  have  a second  or  casting  vote! 
The  Governors  may  appoint  a competent  person  to  act 
as  their  Secretary  and  Accountant,  at  such  reasonable 
salary  as  they  may  think  fit,  and  may  appoint  any 
one  or  two  of  their  own  number  to  act  as  Honorary 
Secretary  or  Secretaries.  1 

Meetings  of  Governors. 

18.  Within  one  calendar  month  after  the  date  of 
this  scheme,  and  twice  at  the  least  in  every  year 
thereafter,  the  Governors  shall  meet  at  the  schools 
and  they  may  also  meet  at  such  other  times  and  places 
as  they  may  from  time  to  time  appoint.  At  each  of 


Minutes,  Boohs,  and  Documents 

19.  Every  Governor,  not  being  an  ex-officio  Gover- 
nor, shall,  at  or  before  the  first  meeting  which  he 
attends,  sign  a declaration  in  a book  to  be  kept  for 
that  purpose,  of  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  Gover- 
nor, and  until  he  has  signed  such  declaration  he  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  act  as  a Governor.  Minute-books 
shall  be  kept  by  the  Governors,  in  which  minutes  of 
all  their  proceedings  shall  be  duly  entered.  All  deeds 
and  other  writings  sealed  with  the  common  seal,  and 
signed  by  the  Chairman  of  any  meeting  and  two  other 
Governors,  shall  be  held  to  be  validly  executed  on  be- 
half of  the  Governors. 

Committees. 

20.  The  Governor's  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint 
a Committee  or  Committees  consisting  of  any  two  or 
more  of  their  number  to  superintend  and  carry  into 
execution  any  orders,  rules,  or  directions  of  the  Go- 
vernors with  respect  to  the  purposes  of  this  scheme, 
or  to  manage  such  of  the  business  of  the  schools,  or 
•either  of  them,  as  the  Governors  may  deem  it  expe- 
dient to  depute  to  such  Committee  or  Committees. 
They  may  also  appoint  a Ladies’  Committee  to  assist 
them  in  the  management  of  each  or  either  of  the 
schools  as  may  be  found  expedient.  The  Governors 
may  fix  the  quorum,  define  the  duties,  and  regulate 
the  proceedings  of  every  such  Committee  as  they  may 
think  fit. 

Vacancies  in  the  Office  of  Governor. 

21.  Every  Governor,  not  being  an  ex-officio  Gover- 
nor, who  shall  resign  by  writing  under  his  hand,  or 
shall  become  bankrupt,  or  shall  become  incapable  of 
acting,  or  shall  cease  to  be  a member  of  the  said 
Church,  or  shall  for  the  space  of  one  year  fail  to 
attend  any  meeting  of  the  Governors,  shall  thereupon 
vacate  his  office  ; and  every  vacancy  with  the  cause 
thereof  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Minutes,  and  shall  be 
filled  as  hereinbefore  provided  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be  after  it  shall  have  occurred. 

By-Laws  and  Regulations. 

22.  The  Governors  may,  from  time  to  time,  make 
such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  they  shall  consider 
convenient  and  needful  for  the  good  government  and 
management  of  the  schools,  and  for  effectuating  the 
purposes  of  this  scheme ; provided  that  no  such  by- 
law or  regulation  shall  be  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  scheme,  and  that  the  same  fnay  be  re- 
pealed, altered,  and  amended  by  the  Governors  as 
they  may  from  time  to  time  think  fit 

Accounts  and  Audit. 

23.  The  Governors  shall  cause  to  be  kept  regular 
accounts  of  all  their  receipts  and  disbursements  in 
such  manner  and  form  as  shall  be  from  time  to  time 
prescribed  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the 
accounts  for  each  year  ending  the  31st  day  of  December 
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ch  other  day  as  the  Board  sha.11  direct,  or  an  abs-  resident  teachers,  or  giving  instruction  in  the  schools,  Appendix  D. 

tract  thereof,  in  such  form  as  the  Board  shall  pre-  as  they  may  think  fit. 

shall  be  submitted  for  audit  on  or  before  the 
j ’ 5 March  following,  or  soch  other  day  aa  the  Man^emmt  of  EMM. 

Board  shall  direct,  to  an  Auditor  of  the  Local  Govern-  27.  The  Governors  may,  from  time  to  time,  make 
meat  Board,  or  to  such  other  competent  authority  as  such  arrangements  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for 
the  Board  shall  appoint.  The  Governors  shall  keep  the  custody  of  all  deeds  and  documents  belonging  to 
account  with  such  bank  as  they  may  from  time  to  the  endowments,  for  the  management,  of  the  estates 
time  select,  and  all  moneys  receivable  or  payable  by  and  property  vested  in  them,  for  keeping  proper  maps 
them  (except  petty  cash),  shall  be  lodged  to  or  drawn  and  records  of  holdings  and  tenancies,  for  theappoint- 
from  such  account,  and  every  cheque  shall  be  signed  ment  of  a land  agent  or  land  agents,  and  for  the 
bv  two  Governors,  at  the  least,  thereto  authorized.  employment  of  a solicitor  or  solicitors  and  of  such 
J _ bailiffs  and  other  ofiicers  as  they  shall  find  it  ex- 

Inspection.  pedient  to  employ  to  assist  in  such  management. 

24.  If  and  whenever  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall  Every  agent  shall  be  required  to  account  once  at  least 
appoint  an  Inspector  of  the  Schools,  in  pursuance  of  in  each  year,  and  in  such  account  to  include  all  rents 
the  Act  section  17,  such  Inspector  shall  inspect  the  and  other  income  due  or  payable  up  to  the  gale  day 
same  and  present  his  report  thereon  to  the  Lord  next  preceding  the  date  of  furnishing  the  account  to 
Lieutenant  once  at  the  least  in  each  year,  and  so  much  the  Governors. 

oftener  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  direct,  and  the  Lettinas. 

remuneration  of  such  Inspector,  whenever  fixed  by  the  ■ ^ . 

Lord  Lieutenant,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Governors  28.  The  Governors  may  make  agricultural  or  occu- 
out  of  the  income  of  the  endowment  as  the  Lord  pation  leases  and  lettings  of  land  from  year  to  year  or 
f ,Vn tenant  mav  direct  for  any  term  of  years  not  exceeding  forty  years,  and 

Lieutenant  may  direct.  lease30f  buildings  from  year  to  year,  or  for  any  term 

Powers  of  Governors.  not  exceeding  ninety-nine  years,  and  leases  for  building 

25.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Scheme,  the  or  improvement  for  any  term  not  exceeding  200  years, 

Governors  may  prescribe  and  regulate  the  course  of  so  that  every  such  lease  and.  letting  shall  take  effect 

■ •’  ’ in  possession  upon  or  within  three  years,  after  the 

making  thereof,  and  shall  be  made  at  the  highest  rent 
that  may  fairly  and  reasonably  be  obtained,  and  with- 
out fine. 

Sale,  Exchange,  and  Fines. 


instruction,  and  the  terms  and  vacations,  and  may 
make  all  necessary  and  proper  arrangements  to  be  ob- 
served in,  and  shall  have  and  exercise  general  super- 
vision and  control  over  the  schools.  Subject  as  afore- 
said, they  may  appoint  from  time  to  time,  upon  such 
terms  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  at  such  salaries  as 


tern  sufficient,  tie  several  members  of  tie  29.  The  Governors  may  **  * 
testing  and  domestic  staff  employed  in  or  about  the  they  mth  the  consent  rf  the . Co^mnem  C.tan 

schools,  and  also  such  other  officers  anc 

2tte*p^i^s,^£ie™Xtofd™to'ie“v^ted  “nUdi^ 

interests  of  individuals  holding  office  at  the  data  of  the  P"t  j*  P“*  * , ^ n„p0ses  of  the  Schools,  Sr 


sSSR-and  also  snch  other  officers  and  servants  as  table  Donation,  and  Boqnosts  shall  deem  m«t  ong- 
they  shah  from  time  to  time  deem  advisable  Subject  “7 


...  a.  mg  office  at  tne  oate  or  rue  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  Schools,  or 

passing  of  the  Act,  every  teacher,  officer,  and  other  ^ A J,  lied  in  them,  so  that 

person  m the  employment  of  the  Governors,  sha.ll 1 be  dealing  shall  be  carried  out  to  the  best 

removab  e by  the  Governors  for  adequate  cause  , o upon  d Jgg,  m obtained  thereon  other 

reasonable  notice,  or  upon  payment  of  a reasonable  sum,  M.  ^ treated  as  part  of  the 


not  exceeding  six  months’  salary,  in  lieu  of  notice.  The 
Governors  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests,  grant  to  any 
teacher  or  other  officer  in  their  employment  who 
shall  become  incapable  of  further  duty,  or  whose 
services  shall  be  no  longer  required,  a reasonable 


capital  of  the  endowment,  and  invested  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  thereof. 


Investments. 

i.  The  Governors  may  from  time  to.  time  sell  any 


services  snail  De  no  longer  reuuueu,  a lumunu-u.u  — -■  ... . i 

retiring  pension  or  gratuity,  to  be  fixed  with  due  of  the  or 


regard  to  length  of  service,  ana  to  tne  circumsKuu.es  nnem,  a,uu  j . -l-n 

of  his  or  her  employment.  No  person  appointed  other  the  capital  of  the  endowment,  and m ^y 
after  the  date  of  this  Scheme  to  any  paid  office  or  invest  and  accumulate  any  sur^us  or  r^id 
emplovment  under  the  Governors  or  becoming  entitled  come  not  required  m any  year  for  pu^sesdt 
to  any  salary  or  emolument  out  of  the  endowment  schools,  in  any  of  the  public  stocks,  funds lor ^ 
under  any  such  appointment,  shall  be  capable  of  be-  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  o any  7 - 

coming,  or  shall  continue  to  be  a Governor,  provided  ency  thereof,  or  m the  tods  of Bukrf 
that  the  appointment  of  any  Governor  holding  any  or  of  Ireland  or  uponfre^id  or  towtoUL  mmta 
such  office  or  employment  in  either  School,  at  the  in  the  United  Kingdom,  , s Beauests 

date  of  this  Scheme,  to  a corresponding  office  or  em-  Commissioners  of  ^antable 1 
ployment  in  the  other  School,  shah  not  be  deemed  upon  any  of  the  bonds,  debentures  or  ° ? 
to  be  a new  appointment ; provided  also  that  the  any  company  or  corporation,  whether  municipal, 
Incumbent  of  any  parish  in  which  the  schools,  or  commercial,  or  otherwise,  carrymg  on  b 


inner  ot  tnem  may  oe  situate,  may  ue  — •>  <-  ‘ • j fjnvprnors 

3 catechist  at  such  reasonable  remuneration  as  the  any  cokray  .or  dependency  there. if,  a andthey 


other  Governors  may  determine. 


Extern  Education. 

26.  If  it  shall  at  any  time  be  found  expedient  to 
provide  all  or  any  part  of  the  education  of  all  or  any 
of  the  pupils  at  any  neighbouring  day  school 


may  from  time  to  time  vary  such  investments,  and  they 
may  from  time  to  time  resort  to  the  accumulations  ot 
income  from  any  previous  year,  and  apply  the  same 
for  the  purposes  of  this  scheme. 


Payment  of  Expenses. 


schools,  OTriT visit”  any  teacher  or  _ 31.  The  Govemots  shall,  subject .to hotter wo- 
teachers  or  teaching  institution  for  the  purpose  of  visions  of  this  scheme,  pay  out  o _____  and 
instruction  out  of  the  schools,  the  Governors  may  endowments  hereby  vested  m them, 
make  such  arrangements  for  this  purpose  as  they  shall  outgoings which  under  the  P ™™?  c if ™ 
deem  best  calculated  to  secure  or  increase  the  efficiency  he  properly  and  necessarily  pay  J 
of  the  endowments,  to  save  expense,  and  to  promote  or  out  of  the  endowment^  ^the  taxed  cojtea^ex 
the  education  of  the  pupils,  and  they  may  thereupon  penses  of  this  scheme,  or  of  audit  o inspec  n, 
discontinue  or  reduce  the  provisions  for  employing  otherwise. 
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D.  Provision  for  Vested  Interests. 

32.  Every  individual  who  at  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act  held,  and  at  the  date  of  this  scheme  shall 
continue  to  hold,  any  office,  place,  employment, 
pension,  compensation,  allowance,  or  emolument  under 
or  arising  out  of  the  endowments  hereby  transferred 
to  and  vested  in  the  Governors,  shall  continue  to 
hold  and  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same  from  the 
Governors,  upon  the  same  terms  and  in  the  same 
manner  in  every  respect  as  he  or  she  held  .and  was 
entitled  to  receive  the  same  at  the  date  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  and  every  such  individual  shall  remain 
bound  to  perform  the  same  and  all  like  duties  for  the 
Governors,  so  long  as  his  or  her  employment  shal] 
continue,  as  he  or  she  would  have  been  bound  to  per- 
form for  his  or  her  existing  employers  if  this  scheme 
had  not  passed ; and  his  or  her  employment  may  be 
determined  by  the  Governors  at  any  time  after  the 
date  of  this  Scheme  by  dismissal  for  adequate  cause, 
or  by  the  same  notice  from,  or  on  the  same  payment 
in  lieu  of  notice  by  the  Governors,  by  or  on  which 
such  existing . employers  might  have  determined  such 
employment  if  this  Scheme  had  not  passed.  The 
Governors  shall  grant  to  any  such  existing  officer  who, 

- otherwise  than  from  wilful  misconduct,  shall  become 
incapable  of  further  duty,  or  whose  services  shall  be 
no  longer  required,  such  reasonable  retiring  pension 
or  gratuity,  to  be  fixed  with  due  regard  to  length  of 
service  and  to  the  circumstances  of  his  or  her  employ- 
ment, as  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations 
and  Bequests  shall  approve. 

Discharge  of  existing  Trustees. 

33.  Immediately  after  the  date  of  this  scheme  the 
existing  Trustees  of  Morgan’s  School  and  Mercer’s 
School  respectively,  shall  proceed  to  pay  and  discharge 
out  of  the  moneys  in  their  hands  all  the  salaries,  out- 
goings, and  liabilities  due  or  payable  by  them  up  to 
the  date  of  this  scheme,  including  their  taxed  costs  of 
and  incident  to  the  preparation  of  this  scheme,  and 
shall  prepare  a final  account  of  all  their  receipte  and 
disbursements,  and  submit  the  same  for  audit  to  the 
Dowl  Government  Board,  or  to  such  other  competent 
authority  as  the  Board  shall  direct.  Upon  such  audit 


the  net  cash  balances  remaining  in  the  b0„,j„  » , 
said [Trustees I of  of  their  agents,  tLnnem,  ort£> 
or  of  any  other  jmjon  on  their  aooornt, 
ascertained  and  certified,  and  thereupon  the  o 
all  securities  held  by  the  said  Trustees  shall 
jnth  transferred  or  paid  to  the  " £££ 
them  held  and  applied  for  the  purposes  of  thisMhenfj 
and  accounted  for  accordingly.  The  said  ^ 
trustees  shall,  at  the  3time,  ddtoeTSf 
Governors  ail  boots,  documents,  aid  othe^.wS 
and  effects  belonging  to  or  held  by 
trustees,  and  thereupon  the  said  trustees  sba?t 
discharged.  All  rents,  debts,  and  other  sunTth™ 
accruing  or  payable  to  or  recoverable  by  the  said 
trustees  respectively,  shall  thereupon  mid  thenceforth 
accrue  and  become  payable  to  or  recoverable  Wfc 
Governors,  and  all  sums  then  payable  by  and  JoZ 
able  from  the  said  trustees  respectively,  shall  be 

r wibia  by  - a— £ 

Alteration  of  Scheme. 

34.  This  scheme  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
-bequests  for  Ireland,  in  any  matter  whatsoever  upon 
the  application  of  the  Governors  or  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  General  Synod  or  Diocesan  Council?  but 
except  upon  such  application  no  alteration  shall  be  so 
made,  and  no  alteration  shall  be  made  contrary  to 
anything  contained  in  the  Act. 

We,  the  Judicial  Commissioners  constituted 
by  the  Educational  Endowments  (Ireland) 
Act,  1885,  having  duly  considered  the  fore- 
going scheme  hereby  submit  the  same  for  the 
approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council 
under  the  said  Act,  duly  signed  by  both  of  us 
under  our  hands  this  Thirtieth  day  of 
September,  1886. 

Gerald  FitzGibbon,  ) Judicial 
John  Naish,  J Commissioners. 


Wm.  Edward  Ellis,  Secretary. 
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Towers,  Rev.  J.  T.  (St.  Saviour’s  Orphanage),  . 266 
Twigg,  J.  'J.  (Hibernian  Marine  Society),  179 
Do.  (Mercer’s  School),  ...  8 

Do.  (Ralph  Macklin),  . . . 156 

Twigg,  Rev.  T.  (Swords  Borough),  . 58,  206,  222, 

357,  et  seg - 

Tynan,  Very  Rev.  P.  J.  (SS.  Michael  and  John),  349 


Yaughan,  J.  (Incorporated  Society),  . 92,  98 

Yice-Chancellor  of  Ireland  (Erasmus  Smith’s 
School), 101,  299 


Walker,  G.  (Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music),  . 
Wallace,  Rev.  T.  (St.  Thomas’  Parochial), 
Walsh , Most  Rev.  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
(Swords  Borough),  . 

Webb,  Thomas  E.  (Commissioners  of  Education), 
Do.  (Erasmus  Smith), . 

Do.  (Incorporated  Society), . 

Do.  . (Wesley  College),  . 

Webster,  Rev.  R.  G.  (St.  Peter's  Parochial  and 
Wray  School),  . . . . 

West,  Yery  Rev.  Dean  (Neary  Mahon  Trust),  . 

. Do.  , (St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  Grammar 
School),  . 

Whitmee,  Rev.  S.  J.  (Erasmus  Smith’s  School), 
Wright,  Rev.  H.  C.  C.  (Bethesda  Female 
Orphan  House),  . . . . 


135 

347 


355 

57 


315 

274 


171 

17 
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The  word  “ exemption  ” refers  to  the  hearing  of  claims  to  exemption  from  the  Act  preferred  by  the  Governing 
Bodies  of  Endowments,  in  respect  of  which  Notices  and  Draft  Schemes,  under  Sec.  20  of  the  Act,  were  lodged. 
The  word  “ Inquiry  ” refers  to  the  evidence  taken  on  the  Preliminary  Inquiries. 


Page 

Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  . 143-156,  468,  469 

Brooke,  W.  G. 145, 153 

Collins,  Rev.  T.  R.  S.,  . . . .143 

Dickinson,  Very  Bev.  H.  H.,  143, 153, 15 5 

La  Touche,  Miss  L.  D.,  . . .148 

Mulvany,  Miss  I.,  ....  151 

Documents,  ......  468 

See  also  Alexandra  School. 


Alexandra  School,  Dublin : 

Mulvany,  Miss  I.,  .... 

Documents,  ...... 

See  also  Alexandra  College. 

Armagh  School — See  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion. 


Banagher  Royal  School — See  Commissioners  of 
Education. 


Bertrand  Female  Orphan  School, 
Exemption : 

Gick,  T. 

Inquiry  : 

Brooke,  W.  G., 

Gick,  T.,  . 

Magee, -Rev.  H., 
Maunsell,  G.  W., 
Pennefather,  E., 

Shaw,  J.  J., 


7,  224-230 


Bethesda  Female  Orphan  House  : 
Wright,  Rev.  H.  C.  C., 


Cavan  Royal  School — See  Commissioners  of 
Education. 


Christian  Brothers’  School — Basin-lane  Dublin,  348 
Kennedy,  Very  Rev.  Mons , • ■ 348 


Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  112-128,  373-388, 
451-462 

Brown,  S.  L.,  . • • • • 382 

Dickinson,  Very  Rev.  H.  H.,  . • 123 

Falkiner,  Hon.  F.  R.,  Recorder  of 
Dublin,  .....  118, 379 

Gamble,  His  Hon.  Judge,  . . .376 

Gerrard,  John  N.,  ....  379 

Nunn,  J.  H.,  . . . . . 126 

Plunket,  Most  Rev.  Lord,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  . . • 125-126, 374 

. 451 


Documents, 


Claremont  Institution — Glasnevin,  . 4, 140-143,  467 
Exemption , ..••••  4 

Inquiry.: 

Dickinson,  Very  Rev.  H.  H.,  . - 140 

Documents, 467 


“Commissioners  of  Education,”  26-57,  69-91, 397—414 
Royal  Schools  generally  : 

Belmore,  Earl  of,  . 

Delany,  Very  Rev.  W., 

Dickinson,  Very  Rev.  H.  H.. 

Falkiner,  Hon.  F.  R.,  . 

Henry,  Very  Rev.  H.,  . 

Hutch,  Very  Rev.  W., 

Kilkenny,  Very  Rev.  P., 

Leitch,  Rev.  Prof., 


34, 52, 69 
73,86 
. 88 
. 39 

. 84 

79, 82 


‘ Commissioners  of  Education 

Royal  Schools  generally — continued. 
Martin,  Rev.  W.  Todd, 

M'Dowell,  R., 

M ‘Mullen,  Rev.  W. 

Shaw,  J.  J., 

Webb,  Thos.  E.,  . 

Documents, 


Tullyvin  and  Benbawn, 
Hart,  G.  V.,  . 
M'Dowell,  R., 
Sanders,  Rev.  F.  A., 


. 44 

26, 40 


89-91 
. 89 

. 89 


Coulson  Bequest. — See  Royal  Irish  Academy  of 
Music. 


Drummond  Institution,  Chapelizod, . 188-192,  474 

Kirke,  W., 192 

Robinson,  J., 188 

Documents, 474 


Dungannon  Royal  School. — See  “Commissioners 
of  Education.” 


Enniskillen  Royal  School.— See  “ Commis- 
sioners of  Education.” 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  1,  20, 101-111,  289-311, 
431-451 
. 1,20 


Exemption, 

Inquiry : 

Anderson,  W., 

Bodkin,  M.  M‘D., 

Brenan,  E., 

Carton,  R.  P., 

Chatterton,  Rt,  Hon.  H. 

Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
Maunsell,  E.  R.  S. 
Maunsell,  J., 

Nunn,  J.  H., 

Shaw,  J.  J., 

Stokes,  Rev.  G.  T., 

Webb,  Thos.  E.,  . 
Whitmee,  Rev.  S.  J.,  . 
Documents, 


E., 


289,  300 
. 306 
104,  109 
. 289 
Vice- 
101,  299 


103 


311 

293 

304 


299 
• 431 


s Education,  . 

Byers,  Mrs.  M.  (Belfast),  - 
De  Prins,  Madame  (Limerick). 
Dickinson,  Very  Rev.  H.  H., 
Martin,  Miss  H.  A.  (Cork),  . 
M'Cutcheon,  Miss  (Dublin),  . 
M'KIllip,  Miss  M.  (Londonderry), 
M'Namara,  Rev.  Canon  (Cork), 
Parkes,  Miss  M.  A.  (Dundalk), 
Shaw,  J.  J.,  • • • 

Smith,  Miss  E.  M.  (Waterford), 
Talbot,  Miss  A.  (Tralee), 

Tod,  Miss  J.  M.  (Belfast),  - 
Documents,  . . • • 


247-264,  480 
257 


Female  Orphan  House,  North  Circular- 
Dublin,  . • • 

Cooke,  Rev.  J.  Digby,  . 

Dickinson,  Very  Rev.  H.  H. 


51 


Great  Britain-street  Almshouse,  Dublin, 

Law,  T.  P.,  . 


254 
264 

252 

250 
259 

253 

251 
247 
256 

255 
262 

, 480 


■road, 
237-239 
. 237 


351-2 
. 351 
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Page 

Hibernian  Marine  Society,  3-4, 13, 15;  179-188,  474 


Exemption,  . - . . . . . 3-4 

Judgment,  . . . . . 13, 15 

Inquiry ; 

Colvin,  J.  H.,  .....  183 

De  Lisle,  F 179,  184 

Scott,  Ven.  Archdeacon,  . . . 185 

Sibthorpe,  T.  S.,  . . . . 182, 186 

Documents, 474 


Incorporated  Society,  1-2, 10-17,  92-100,  311—322, 
423-430 


Bewley,  E.  T. 

1 

Falkiner,  Hon.  F.  R.,  . 

2 

Hackett,  Rev.  J.  W.,  . 

2 

Shaw,  J.  J., 

■ . 2 

Judgment,  .... 

. 10 

Inquiry : 

Bewley,  E.  T., 

. 317 

Bodkin,  M.  M‘D., 

. 321 

Carton,  R.  P., 

.311 

Chapman,  W.,  . 

. 92,  98,  99 

Dix,  H.  T.,  .... 

. 93 

Hackett,  Rev.  J.  W.,  . 

93,  98 

M'Clelland,  W.,  . 

. 99 

Stubbs,  Rev.  J.  W., 

. 99 

Vaughan,  Joseph, 

92,  98 

Webb,  Thos.  E.,  . 

. 315 

Documents,  . . . 

. 423 

Infant  School,  Ti’inity-place,  Dublin, 

333-4 

Marrable,  Rev.  Canon,  . 

. 334 

Scott,  Bindon, 

.333 

Intermediate  Education : 

Laffan,  T.,  .... 

. 327 

Knight’s  School,  Dublin,  . . ] 

Dickinson,  Very  Rev.  H.  H., 

75-8,  473-474 

. 175 

Documents,  .... 

. 473 

Love’s  Charity,  Dublin,  . . 1 

"4-5,  472-473 

Greene,  Rev.  W.  C-, 

. . 174 

Documents,  .... 

.472 

Mary’s-abbey  Girls’  School, 

322-5 

James,  Henry, 

. 322 

Meeting  House-lane  Presbyterian  School. 
See  Mary’s-abbey  Givis’  School. 


Mercer’s  School,  Castlebnock, 

Exemption  : 

J.  J.  Twigg, 

. Judgment, 

Inquiry ; 

Curtis,  Miss  K.,  . 
Jellett,  Rev.  M.  W., 
Rooke,  B.  W., 
Documents,  . • 


8-10,  200-204 
476-478 

8 

9 


. 203 
. 201 
. 200 
. 476 


Merchant  Tailors’  Endowed  School. 
M ‘Mullen,  R., 

Methodist  Female  Orphan  School, 
Booth,  J.,  . . 

Brooke,  W.  G. 

Cronhelm,  T. 

Documents, 


233-4 
. 238 
234-237,  479' 
• 235, 236 

. 235 
. 234 
• 479 


Morgan’s  School,  Castleknock,  . 
Goodman,  J.  Fox, 
Hamilton,  E., 

Murphy,  A., 

Documents,  . . 


193-200,  475 
. 198 
. 193 
. 194 
• 475 


Rational  Schools : 

Basin-lane,  Girls, 

Kennedy,  Very  Rev.  Mons., . 


• 348 
. 348 


Rational  Schools — continued. 

Dominick-street,  Lower,  . , 

Shaw,  J.  J., . 

St.  Catherine’s,  Meath-street,  . 
M‘Manus,  Very  Rev.  Canon, 

SS.  Michael  and  John,  Essex-street,  . 
Tynan,  Very  Rev.  P.  J., 

St.  Michan’s,  Anne-street, 

M'Mahon,  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon, 
Neary  Mahon  Trust, 

St.  Patrick’s — exemption. 
Sandyford  School — exemption, 


Page 

288-9 
• 288 
325-6 
325-326 

• 349 
. 349 

. 337 

• 337 

• 17 

. 17 

• 17 


Parochial  Schools : 


Castleknock,  . 

Maiuisell,  J.,  and  Sadleir,  Rev.  Dr  bin 

Judgment,  . 

Documents, 

. 479 

Coolock, 

Exemption,  .... 
Inquiry. 

. 19 

Shields,  Rev.  J.  S.  S., 

. 244 

Finglas — exemption, . 

17-18 

Raheny,  ... 

244-6 

Maunsell,  J., 

Shields,  Rev.  J.  S.  S., 

Documents, 

. 480 

St.  Andrew’s,  .... 
Marrable,  Rev.  Canon, 

Judgment,  .... 

. 353 

St.  Ann’s,  .... 

Dickinson,  Very  Rev.  H.  H. 

335-7 

. 335 

St.  Bride’s, 

267-271,  353 

Adams,  Miss  S., 

Greene,  Rev.  W.  c.,  . 

267,  269,  271 

Hughes,  Rev.  S.  G.,  . 

Judgment,  . 

. 353 

Documents, .... 

. 481 

St.  Catherine’s, 

Elliott,  Rev.  A., 

326-7 

Judgment,  .... 

. 353 

St.  James’s,  ..... 
Cunningham,  Miss,  . 

276-279,  353 

. 278 

Cunningham,  W., 

. 277 

Tomlinson,  Rev.  T.,  . . 

. 276,  277 

Judgment,  .... 

. 353 

St.  Mark’s, 

. 352 

Fuller,  Rev.  A.  S.,  . 

. 352 

St.  Maiy’s, 

265-266,  481 

Monahan,  Rev.  J.  H., 

. 265 

Documents, 

. 481 

St.  Michan’s,  . 

338-9,  353 

Long,  Rev.  T.,  . 

. 338 

Judgment,  . . . 

. 353 

St.  Richolas  Witliout  and  St.  Luke, 

271-274,  353 

Hayes,  W.  A.,  . 

. 271 

Judgment,  . 

. 353 

Documents, 

. 483 

St.  Paid’s,  .... 

Barton,  Rev.  A.  R.,  . 

. 279  280 

. 279 

St.  Peter’s,  ....  22-26,  170-173 

Exemption,  . 

. 22-6 

Colthurst,  H.  B.,  . ’ . 

22 
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Parochial  Schools. — continued. 

St.  Peter’s — continued. 

Jellett,  Rev.  M.  W., 
Pilkington,  H.  M.,  . 
Judgment, 

Inquiry — 

Jellett,  Rev.  M.  W., 
Richardson,  W.  R,  . 
Webster,  Rev.  R.  G., 

St.  Thomas’s,  . 

Brooke,  W.  G., 

Gason,  Rev.  F.  W., 

Law,  T.  P., 

Wallace  Rev.  T., 

United  Parishes  of  St.  Andoen,  St.  1 
Within,  St.  Michael,  St.  John, 
Werburgh, 

Anderson,  W.,  . 

Greene,  Rev.  W.  C., 

Hughes,  Rev.  S.  0., 

Deeper,  Rev.  Canon, . 

Smith,  Alexander 


Pleasants’  Asylum, 

Exemption  (Carleton,  Rev. 
Judgment, 


J.  G.), 


171 

23 


. 171 
. 170 
. 171 

288, 346-7 
. 3 7 
. 2 8 
. 346 
. 347 

:holas 
id  St. 
280-287 
. 280 
281,  284 
. 283 
. 285 
. 281 

7-8,13-16 

7 

. 13 


Phibsborough  Sunday  and  Daily  Schools, 
Blacquiere  Bridge  ....  349-351 

Cane,  Rev.  N.  W.,  and  Jennings,  J.  W.  349 
Documents, ^87 


Queen’s  College,  Cork,  . 

Judgment,  . 

Ralph  Macklin  Schools,  . 
Beauchamp,  R.  H., 

Davis,  Rev.  J.  A., 

Dickinson,  Very  Rev.  H.  H., 
Hughes,  Rev.  S.  C., 

Russell,  Rev.  C.  D., 

Twigg,  J.  J., 

Documents,  . . • • 


1,  20-22 
. 20 

156-169 

161. 165 
. 162 

162.166 
. 165 
. 164 
. 156 
. 469 


Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music, 
Bewley,  E.  T., 

Brady,  Sir  F.  W., 

Cree,  G., 

Culwick,  J., 

Dillon,  Alderman  V.  B. 
Houghton,  E., 

Maxwell,  J., 

Ronan,  S.,  . 

Smith,  J.,  . 

Stewart,  Sir  R.  P., 
Sullivan,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  D. 
Walker,  G., 

Documents, 


128-140,  339- 
. 128, 339, 

129,  339,  344, 
. 134, 


-346 
341 

345 

343 

344 
341,  342,  344 

346 
339 
128 
137 
343 
136 
135 
463 


. 341, 

(Lord  Mayor), 


Page 

St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  Grammar  School : 

Dickinson,  Very  Rev.  H.  H.,  and  West, 

Very  Rev.  J.,  ....  332 

Documents,  . . . . . . 486 


St.  Saviour’s  Orphanage : 
Towers,  Rev.  J.  T., 

St.  Thomas’s  Orphanage, 
Harden,  H., 

Oit,  James, 


288,  348-9 
. 288 
. 348 


Schoolmistresses’  Association.  See  Female 
Education. 

Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor 

of  Ireland, 112,373 

Keene,  C.  H.  . . • 112,  120,  123 

Documents,  ......  451 


Swords  Borough  School, 

Ahem,  Miss  C., 

Baker,  H., 

Bannister,  Alice, 
Bowden,  W., 

Boyce,  Rev.  W.  G., 
Coleman,  J., 

Cruise,  R.  Russell, 
Davys,  Dr.  F.  J., 

Early,  P., 

Fallon,  Miss  L.,  . 
Griffin,  Dr.  R.  W., 
Holland,  Denis,  . 
Howard,  W., 

Loundes,  J., 

Magrane,  T., 

Meyer,  V., 

Mulcahy,  Rev.  D.  P., 
M'Evoy,  J.,  . 

Plunket,  Most  Rev. 

of  Dublin, 

Twigg,  Rev.  Canon, 
Walsh,  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Dublin, 

Documents, 


Loi 


58-68, 206-223 
66,  222 
. 208 
. 214 
. 221 
. 59,  60,  64 
. 67 

. 214,219 

. 220, 370 

. 220 

67 

. 68 


. 65 

217, 218,  219,  223,  371 
. 21S 
. 67, 68 

62,  210,  371 
. 21S 
ird,  Archbishop 

. 367 
5S,  206.  222, 357 
Archbishop  of 
. . . 355 

. 414 


Wesley  College,  Stephen’s-green, 

Cronhelm,  T., 

M'Kee,  Rev.  T.  A.,  . 

M ‘Mullen,  Rev.  W 

Webb,  Thos.  E.,  • 

Wray  School.— See  St.  Peter’s  Parochial. 

Unitarian  Schools,  Stephen’s-green,  Dublin, 
Exemption  (Shekleton,  R.  W.) 

Inquiry — Statement  of  Commission, 


174-276 

'.  275 
. 276 
. 274 


205-6 
. 205 
. 205 
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